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CHAPTER    I. 

THE  PROFESSOR  was  a  man  such  as  wo* 
men,  weak  in  the  moral  Mnse,  despise  and 
impose  upon.  Sensitive,  gentle,  and  unworldly, 
a  superior  woman  would  feel  a  maternal  ten- 
derness for  him,  a  desire  to  shelter  and  protect, 
coupled  with  a  religious  reverence.  Cora,  his 
young  wife,  was  not  superior  in  the  accepted 
sense,  hut  she  fascinated  and  enthralled  hy  a 
thousand  suhtile  charms,  not  the  least  of  which 
were  her  petulance,  willfulness,  and  limitation. 
Had  she  heen  false,  she  had  heen  deadly ;  hut, 
transparent  as  the  light,  she  evoked  tenderness, 
and  enchanted,  as  a  hright  child  enchants. 

The  Professor  thus  writes  at  ihe  opening  of 
our  story. 

It  is  Cora  who  first  speaks : 

''The  class  hell  is  done  ringing,  Mr.  Lyford." 

I  could  not  immediately  collect  my  thoughts, 
hut  there  was  a  look  upon  the  face  of  Cora  that 
troiibled  me. 

Mr.  Lyford,  darling.    Why  not,  George  ?* 
Married  people  are  too  free  and  easy  to- 


« 


C( 


gether ;  hi:^  the  class  is  waiting  and  you  ought 
to  go,  Mr.  Lyford." 

"  How  long  did  I  sleep,  dear  ?** 

"  Did  you  sleep  ?' 

"  Most  certainly.  I  can  not  recall  the  par- 
ticulars of  my  dream,  hut  I  think  it  was  a 
strange  one." 

Cora's  lip  tremhled;  she  turned  her  pretty 
face  aside,  and  then  suddenly  laid  a  cold  hand 
in  mine,  looked  eagerly  into  my  face  and  hurst 
into  tears.  At  this  moment  a  messenger  from 
the  college  hastened  my  departure.  I  kissed 
her  forehead,  and  went  out. 

As  I  threaded  my  way  along  the  well-worn 
path,  the  cool  aromas  of  the  fragrant  pines  and 
the  soothing  melody  of  their  whispering  hranches 
restored  me  to  myself,  and  I  looked  at  my  watch, 
which  I  had  all  the  time  held  in  my  hand. 

Could  it  he  possihle  !  I  had  slept  less  than 
<me  minute  !  I  recalled  to  mind,  now  that  the 
class  hell  was  ringing,  when  that  strange  heavi- 
ness overcame  me,  and  I  had  taken  out  my 
watch  from  my  vest  pocket  to  ascertain  the  ex 
act  time.    All  at  once  the  minutest  particulars 
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of  my  vision  returned  to  me — the  fine  old  hunter, 
Kodman,  who  bo  manfully  rebuked  my  imbe- 
cilities and  vanities;  the  vast  Teocalla;  the 
dirge  ;  all — all  came  vividly  bact  to  my  mind, 
and  I  felt  a  thrill  of  guilty  delight  as  I  recalled 
the  passionate  beauty  of  Zalinka.  My  cheek 
tingled,  my  foot  moved  with  unwonted  elastic- 
ity, and  I  was  like  one  into  whose  veins  a  re- 
vivifying flame  had  been  poured,  renewing  the 
dews  of  youth  with  the  vigor  of  manhood.  I 
felt  the  rosy  flush  upon  my  cheek,  and  the  very 
air  I  breathed  come  laden  with  goblets  upon 
goblets  of  ambrosia,  mingled  with  nectar,  which 
I  imbibed  as  if  I  sat  in  the  midst  of  the  gods. 

Entering  the  long,  dusky  vestibule,  and  emerg- 
ing  into  the  hushed  lecture-room,  I  grew  more 
sobered,  and  better  cognizant  of  the  real,  every- 
day world.  I  dropped  the  sun-bright  coronal 
of  Apollo,  and  was  once  more  the  grave,  pale 
Professor,  with  a  circle  of  l)aldnees  upon  the 
crown  of  the  head,  and  a  voice  not  "  musical  as 
is  Apollo's  lute,"  but  a  little  husky,  and  needful 
to  be  cleared  now  and  then  with  an  emphatic 
hem  !  I  think  my  class  must  have  caught  sight 
of  a  stray  beam  from  my  evanishing  glory,  for 
more  than  one  student  exchanged  glances  with 
another,  and  gazed  intently  upon:  my  face. 

My  subject  lay  upon  the  metaphysical  side  of 
our  religious  ideas,  and  in  drawing  the  line  of 
demarkation  between  tftose  faculties  essential 
to  this  world  and  those  which  are  prophetic  of 
another — those  which  are  of  the  e(trth  earthy, 
and  those  which  symbolize  the  heavenly.  I 
plunged  with  a  force  and  certainty  wonderful 
to  myself  into  the  region  of  dreams  and  visions, 
showing  that  here  were  phenomena  pointing 
unmistakably  to  a  state  of  existence  beyond 
this  world,  and  giving  intimations  of  powers 
as  yet  only  in  their  rudimentary  state.  I  showed 
that  the  phenomena  of  dreams  were  of  them- 
selves distinct  and  apparently  unessential  to 
man  as  we  now  find  him,  and  therefore  they 
must  have  a  significancy  beyond  his  present 
stage  of  existence. 

I  Eko^cd,  and  my  enthusiasm  kindled  as  I 
went  on,  for  I  am  by  no  means  an  eloquent  man, 
but  a  somewhat  prosaic  Professor,  considered, 
wiihal,  sound,  and  of  a  reliable  quality  of  mind; 
but  now  I  was  quite  beyond  myself  in  showing 
that  in  dreams  only  do  we  realize  omniscience 
and  ubiquity,  that  something  for  which  we 
have  no  adequate  word,  by  which  all  things 
past,  present,  and  to  come  are  cotemporary  to 
the  mind ;  in  dreams  we  are  irrespective  of  time, 
and  the  soul  steps  into  its  eternal  inheritance 
and  super-mundane  experience.  In  dreams  we 
behold  the  worship  of  the  Brahman,  the  Egyp- 


tian, and  the  Aztec  as  one  and  the  same,  exist- 
ing as  a  part  of  human  scienco  as  palpably  now 
as  thousands  of  years  ago ;  and  we  move  in  Iho 
midst  of  this  vast,  stupendous  worship,  great, 
beautiful,  and  prophetic;  proof  of  the  hope  of 
the  growing  man ;  proof  of  the  eternal  signifi- 
cancy of  the  gprowing  mind,  with  a  reverence 
and  awe  such  as  these  ancient  worshipers  felt 
as  they  swelled  the  processions,  threading  the 
vistas  of  the  Sphynx,  or  the  dim  caverns  of  the 
Pyramid  and  the  truncated  Teocalla. 

Every  thought  was  a  palpable  existence  in 
my  own  mind,  every  word  symbolized  a  hidden 
meaning  so  profound  and  so  vivid  that  the  at- 
mosphere around  me  became  tinged  with  auro- 
ral tints,  prefiguring  unseen,  eternal,  and  beau- 
tiful realities.     I  went  on : 

**  We  wake  from  a  dream  in  which  we  have 
experienced  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  passions, 
the  anguish  of  a  life ;  we  move  amid  scenes  and 
are  surrounded  by  persons  with  neither  of  which 
have  we  had  any  prior  acquaintance ;  the  smile 
of  beauty  thrills  the  chambers  of  the  soul ;  th.e 
ear  vibrates  with  tenderness  at  words  new  to 
the  sense ;   the  eye  reads  an  unknown   tongue 
with  the  freedom  of  its  vernacular ;   and  here 
are   persons    Eind    events   stirring   the  living, 
breathing  man  to  the  center^  of  his  being,  and 
covering  a  vast  area  in  time  and  space,  and  yet 
the  finger  upon  the  dial  has  advanced  but  a  sec- 
ond of  time,  and  the  heart  has  hardly  repeated 
its  round  of  pulsations.     Fearfully,  wonderfully 
are  we  made;  we  carry  within  us  the  omnis- 
cience of  a  God,  and  we  know  it  not ;  we  thrill 
to  the  facts  which  exist  only  because  we  aro 
immortal,  and  yet  we  grope  about  for  the  proofs; 
we  are  responding  to  realities  that  are  a  part 
of  the  eternal  hereafter,  and  yet,  like  reptiles 
that  crawl,  we  refuse  to  read  the  heavens ;   like 
beasts  that  perish,  we  ignore  the  internal  con- 
sciousness that  we  are  immortal  and  eternal." 

As  I  ceased,  for  I  stopped,  I  never  knew  how 
or  why,  my  class  responded  with  a  deop-drawn. 
sigh,  and  arose,  silent  and  reverently,  with  a 
sweet,  solemn  though tfulness,  and  went  out. 

Never  had  I  so  exulted  in  the  consciousness 
of  existence;  never  had  I  so  felt  the  affluence, 
the  eflulgenco  of  our  humanity.  I  could  have 
sung  aloud  with  delight,  and  embraced  even  my 
enemy  with  tenderness  and  love.  I  beheld  a 
blossom  by  the  way-side,  and  I  stopped  and 
gazed  upon  it  with  an  admiration  so  new  and 
unwonted  that  it  thrilled  mo  to  the  soul.  All 
that  I  behold  responded  to  some  great  or  lovely 
archetype. 

As  I  entered  my  own  door,  I  felt  such  a  re- 
newal of  my  first  passionate  love  for  Cora  that 
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I  hastened  in  to  clasp  her  in  my  arms,  and  call 
her  by  every  endearing  epithet.  I  opened  the 
library  door — no  Cora  there  !  I  hastened  to  onr 
chamber ;  it  had  a  Cold,  sepulchral  look  that 
chilled  me  to  the  heart. 

"  Cora,  dear  Cora,"  I  cried. 

There  was  no  response.  At  length  the  door 
from  the  hall  opened,  and  Hannah,  the  small 
servant,  stood  before  me. 

"  Where  is  Mrs.  Lyford  ?  "  I  asked,  for  no 
American  would  say  ''your  Mistress"  to  a 
servant. 

"  She  told  me  to  tell  you  she  had  gone  home," 
was  the  reply,  and  she  opened  her  round,  bright 
eyes,  and  twirled  the  comer  of  her  apron,  as  if 
some  doubt  restedfupon  her  mind. 

I  bade  her  shut  the  doors,  and  take  good 
care  of  the  house  till  our  return. 

Oh,  how  the  face  of  things  had  become 
changed !  I  could  not  understand  what  the  ab- 
sence of  Cora  meant,  but  I  felt  it  had  an  ill 
portent.  I  felt  as  if  the  gorgeous  world  which 
had  been  opened  before  me  were  all  an  unreal 
phantasy,  fading  into  night  and  darkness.  The 
strange  inner  light  which  had  so  illumined  my 
being  was  suddenly  quenched.  Doubt,  distress, 
— limitation  usurped  the  springs  of  being,  and 
I  no  more  drank  the  nectar  of  the  gods,  but  fell 
back  to  my  old  self,  the  hone«t,  prosaic  Pro- 
fessor. I  felt  my  head  decline,  and  thought  of 
my  little  spot  of  baldness ! 

"  All  this,"  I  said  mentally,  "  because  a  wo- 
man frowns.  Cora  is  very  pretty,  but  her  ca- 
prices are  troublesome." 

By  this  time  I  had  reached  ^Irs.  Pyncham's 
door,  and  raised  the  little  iron  knocker,  which 
I  let  fall  with  a  slam.  The  house  was  small 
bat  neat,  and  the  low  rooms  contrasted  with  the 
many  elegancies  and  comforts  with  which  I 
had  surrounded  Cora.  I  thought  of  this  with 
a  grim,  bitter,  mean  spirit,  unlike  my  real 
self. 

The  Widow  Pyncham  soon  made  her  appear- 
ance, sniffling  and  holding  up  her  two  hands, 
cased  in  a  pair  of  black  gloves,  the  fingers  of 
which  had  been  cut  off. 

''  Did  I  erer  think  things  would  come  to  this 
pas^P"  she  exclaimed. 

"Where  is  Cora?" 

'•'You've  broke  her  heart,  you  have.  Oh! 
you  ^se,  double-faced  hypocrite ! ". 

Without  heeding  her  by  no  means  flattering 
estimate  of  me,  I  opened  the  door  of  an  inner 
room,  and  there  was  poor  little  Cora,  curled  up 
in  a  big  armed  chair,  and  crying  as  if  her  heart 
would  break.  I  was  angry  and  distressed,  but 
the  sight  of  her  tears  quite  subdued  me.     I 


lifted  her  slight  form  in  my  arms,  and  sat  down 
with  her  upon  my  knee. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  child ;  tell  me 
what  has  happened." 

**  Now  is  your  time,  Cora,  to  show  that  you 
will  not  be  put  upon ;  nor  put  up  with  his  fine 
notions."  * 

"Shut  up.  Mother,  will  you?"  cried  Cora. 
But  she  relapsed  into  such  a  fit  of  crying  and 
sobbing  that  I  grew  alarmed. 

"  Let  me  take  you  home,  darling,  and  talk  it 
all  over  there.  Come,  do  not  cry  any  more,  my 
precious  child." 

At  this  she  cried  a  great  deal  more,  and  pushed 
me  away  with  such  riolence  that  one  of  the 
rings  upon  her  fingers  snapped  asunder. 

"  A  bad  sign,  Cora.  The  very  worst  sign  in 
the  world !  The  wedding  ring,  too ! "  And 
Mrs.  Pyncham  held  up  a  piece  in  each  hand, 
between  her  thumb  'and  fingers,  the  points  of 
aU  the  rest  stretched  out  in  a  sort  of  horror — 
mere  brown  tips  from  the  black  gloves. 

"  Oh  dear,  dear !  it  is  all  so  dreadful !  Slpme- 
body  will  write  a  story  about  me — '  The  For- 
saken Wife,*  or  '  The  False  Husband/  or  'The 
Broken  Ring,'  or  something  just  as  dreadful ; 
axid  people  will  come  to  look  at  me  as  the  origi- 
nal, just  as  if  I  were  a  two-headed  calf,  or  some 
monster !    Oh  dear,  dear ! "  ejaculated  Cora. 

I  laughed  in  spite  of  myself  at  this  ridiculous 
speech.  I  kissed  her,  despite  of  her  struggles  to 
prevent  me,  and  burst  again  into  uncontrollable 
laughter;  for  a  man  is  always  amused  more 
than  made  angry  at  an  absurd  speech  from  a 
pretty  woman. 

"  Oh,  you  monster  of  monsters ! "  ejaculated 
the  widow,  lifting  up  both  hands,  with  evexy 
finger  distended  to  the  utmost.  "  You  monster, 
to  laugh  when  your  wife  is  dying  broken- 
hearted!" 

Cora  lifted  herself  up ;  first  shaking  out  her 
dress,  and  pushing  back  her  curls ;  then  she  put 
a  hand  upon  each  side  of  my  face  and  held  me 
fast,  and  bringing  her  eyes  quite  close  to  mine, 
she  flung  out  three  words  with  a  force  and  em- 
phasis that  quite  confounded  me. 

"  *  Zalinka,  beautiful  Zalinka !'  there,  now !" 

"  It  was  a  dream,  Cora ;  a  strange  dream  ! ' ' 

"  People  dream  of  what  is  running  in  their 
heads." 

"  You  foolish  child  !  can  we  help  our  dreams  ?" 

"  How  would  you  like  me  to  wake  out  of  a 
sound  sleep  and  cry  *  Frederick !  adorable  Fred- 
erick !'  " 

Cora  said  this  with  an  air  that  was  quite  en- 
chanting ;  clasping  her  two  hands  and  rolling 
up  her  eyes  much  in  the  tragedy  style. 
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^  **  Dream  as  much  as  you  like,  darling,  but 
have  no  waking  dreams." 

'*  Who  is  to  know  that  a  man  has  only  sleep- 
ing dreams,  when  yon  were  all  bo  sly  P  '  inter- 
posed Mrs.  Pyncham. 

"Oh !  do  shut  np,  Mother ;  I  can  fight  my  own 
battles  ^  where  is  my  hat  P  G^rge,  now  tell 
me  true,  honest,  honor  bright,  who  is  Zalinka  f " 

"  A  creature  of  py  dream,  Cora,  nothing 
more." 

'*  Nothing  more !  What  more  do  yon  want  P 
I  say,  George,  I  will  not  go  home/'  and  she 
tossed  the  hat  into  the  chair  and  burst  into  tears 
again. 

"  I)6n't  be  a  little  footy,  Cora,  or  I  shall  want 
to  go  to  sleep  and  dream  again." 

"  No  you  won't;  Til  keep  an  eye  upon  you ! 
Yes,  indeed,  I'll  go  home,  and  kAow  when  next 
you  dream." 

Cora  said  this  a  little  sharply,  and  yet  she 
yielded  to  her  natural  sweetness  so  far  as  to 
smile  somewhat,  as  she  put  on  her  hat,  and 
picke^  out  the  bows  with  much  care  and  gave 
the  whole  affair  a  pull  and  a  toss,  shook  out  her 
drees  and  pulled  on  her  gloves,  and  then  glanced 
at  the  looking-glass,  to  see  if  all  was  right. 

''  Upon  my  word !  my  poor  bit  of  a  nose  ib 
quite  red  from  crying ;  what  shall  I  do,  Oteorge  f" 

*<Drop  your  vail,  child,  and  avoid  tantrums 
in  all  time  to  come." 

**  Oh,  you  old-fashioned,  tiresome  old  fellow ! 
By -by,  Mother;  come  round  and  get  the  rose- 
bnsh  I  promised  you,  ahd  bring  round  that 
recipe  to  make  jelly;  ifs  perfectly  delicious, 
George,  and  I'll  make  some  for  you,"  and  Cora 
kissed  her  mother's  dry  cheek,  pat  her  arm 
within  mine,  and  we  went  home  together. 


CHAPTEB    II. 

In  WHICH  THE  Professor  relates  his  Dream 
— Good  Bbasons  for  Moral  Perplexity. 

nr  SHALL  record  my  singular  experience  in 
-^  dream-land,  not  knowing  what  may  come  of 
it,  fOr  truly  my  daily  life  is  modified  thereby ;  I 
being  conscious  of  an  unwonted  fullness  of  be- 
ing, and  an  occasion  of  joyfulness  that  I  had 
supposed  lost  to  me,  with  the  loss  of  the  early 
flash  of  youth.  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  it  was  a 
dream,  but  rather  an  awakening  of  memory ;  a 
consciousness  of  a  forgotten  life  !  As  this  record 
is  revived  in  my  mind  so  clearly,  so  vividly,  I 
find  my  educated  and  traditional  conscientious- 
ness is  pricked  through  and  through  by  feelings 
akin  to  remorse,  when  I  look  on  the  sweet  face 
of  Cora. 


But  here  is  my  dream,  and  the  question  asked 
by  me  of  my  friend  and  compagnon  de  voyage, 
Bodman  : 

"  Do  you  believe  in  snalres  P  I  mean,  do  you 
believe  that  they  have  a  power  so  to  transform 
themselves  to  the  eye  and  mind  of  the  observer 
that,  from  being  revolting  reptiles,  they  seem 
'  Angels  of  Light,'  resplendently  beautifol,  and 
creatures  to  be  caressed,  admired — even  woi- 
shipedP" 

'*  In  course,  I  believe  the  varmints  can  bam- 
boozle a  man  into  liking  them,  but  I  don't  know 
as  I  comprehend  all  them  gay  and  festive  words 
of  youm." 

"  I  was  thinking,  Bodman,  of  what  happened 
to  me  not  far  from  where  we  now  are,  something 
like  forty  years  ago.  I  was  a  younger  man 
then,"  and  I  knocked  the  ashes  from  my  pipe 
with  a  sigh. 

"  Never  make  a  period  with  a  sigh,  man. 
You  are  young  enough  now,  and  handsome 
enough,  as  to  that." 

"  Well,  well ;  I  never  thought  to  come  back 
here  again,  btrange  things  happen  in  the  world. 
Least  of  all,  Bodman,  did  I  ever  expect  to  see 
you  again,  old  boy." 

"  Worse  things  might  cony  to  you  than  that ; 
we've  had  many  a  pooty  hunt  together,  and  I 
shouldn't  mind,  George,  having  you  roll  me  in 
my  last  blanket.  But  you  had  a  story  to  tell ; 
out  with  it,  for  when  a  man's  seen  two  genera- 
tions 'tis  n't  oheery  to  look  behind  him.  The 
old  trail  is  always  a  melancholy  one." 

Bodman  replenished  the  camp  fire,  and  I  my 
pipe,  and  seeing  the  stars  clear  and  the  woods 
silent,  for  there  was  no  wind,  nothing  but  the 
sound  of  the  distant  falls,  I  threw  myself  upon 
the  gpround,  fragrant  with  pine  boughs',  and  wo 
talked  till  the  stars  began  to  pale  in  the  east. 

THE  STOBY. 

"  We  were  encamped,  as  now,  upon  the  Gila, 
a  party  of  young  men,  all  from  good  families, 
gay,  careless  boys,  who  wore  wild  for  adventure, 
fresh  from  our  studies,  and  heartily  sick  of  the 
dull  routine  of  civilized  life. 

*<  f  ou  most  know  I  have  a  peculiar  mark 
upon  the  breast ;  you  shall  see  it — ^it  is  not  al- 
ways red  as  now,  but  generally  a  pale  shade  of 
pink." 

"  Were  yon  bom  with  that  mark,  George  P" 
asked  Bodman,  gravely. 

"  Certainly  ;  why  do  you  ask  P " 

"  Because,  man,  you  are  not,  to  my  mind, 
what  you  ought  to  be,  with  a  mark  like  that 
upon  your  flesh.  It  seems  like  God's  sign  for 
you  to  work  for  him." 
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*'  That  is  true,  Rodman ;  I  am  not  what  I 
ought  to  be,  nor  what  my  mother  naed  to  hope 
I  might  he.  I  rememher  how  tenderly  she  used 
to  kiss  my  *  little  cross.'  " 

''Mothers  enymost  pitch  their  children  into 
heaTOL  by  praying  for  them.    Bat  go  on." 

*'  Well,  this  little  mark  is  red,  as  yon  now  see 
it,  always  before  some  event  of  importance 
transpires;  its  redness  betokens  danger,  dis- 
tress, or  joy — triumph.  I  anticipate  something 
decisiTe  and  noteworthy  impending  over  me, 
whenever  my  little  cross  is  suffused  with  color. 
"I  had  left  my  companions  higher  up  the  stream, 
for  I  grew  tired  of  their  noisy  mirth,  and,  with 
my  gun  over  my  aim,  leaped  a  hideous  earth- 
quake erevamBy  and  descended  the  stream  to  the 
foot  of  the  £bJ1s.  I  leaned  my  back  against  that 
huge  sycamore  yonder,  and  fell  into  a  reverie 
engendered  by  the  softness  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  loneliness  of  the  spot.  I  must  have 
slept,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  became 
assured,  in  my  own  mind,  whether  what  trans- 
pired was  not  all  of  it  a  dream.  I  heard  the 
mort  delieious  music  that  ever  ravished  human 
ear — silvery  bells  chiming ;  cool,  delicious  waters 
drops  falling  in  musical  cadence;  soft  and 
dreamy,  stealing  the  breath,  came  the  sounds 
over  the  senses. 

"  I  beheld  a  young  girl,  half  Aatec,  it  seemed, 
and  half  Spanish;  one  of  those  phantoms  of 
beauty  to  be  found  only  in  this  delightful  re- 
gion, dancing  one  of  those  peculiar  dances 
which  have  that  grace  and  swimmingness  of 
movement  akin  to  the  undulations  of  the  sea. 
With  rounded  arms  gently  raised,  now  above 
her  head,  and  now  curved  nearly  to  her  feet, 
bending,  waving  her  pretty  head  and  lovely 
shoulders,  she  seemed  in  an  ecstacy  of  enjoy- 
ment. I  rubbed  my  eyes ;  I  gazed  in  woteder 
not  unmingled  with  fear  as  the  dance  went  on, 
£»r,  strange  to  say,  her  companion  in  the  dance 
was  a  huge,  hideous  rattlesnake.  I  dazed  not 
move  or  speak.  I  doubted  if  both  were  not 
snakes,  and  again  I  doubted  if  either  were  a 
make — ^if  both  were  not  girls  of  the  suuny  South, 
stealing  away  the  soul  by  their  grace  and  beauty. 

^  £  had  thrown  my  sombrero  upon  the  turf,  and 
my  breast  was  bare  to  the  slight  wind  that  stole 
down  the  ravine.  I  must  have  moved,  for  all  of 
a  sudden  the  serpent  darted  forward  and  buried 
his  fangs  here,  just  above  the  pap  and  below 
the  eross.  I  saw  the  girl  strike  the  monster 
down  with  her  small  hand,  and  I  felt  a  pair  of 
eool  1^  eneiroling  the  wound.  I  knew  no  more. 
I  was  gone  to  that  oblivion  fearful  to  consider, 
devoid  of  all  thought,  sense,  motion. 

"Slowly,  dreamily,  a  half  consciousness  re- 


turned, so  sweet,  so  delicious,  that  I  seemed 
truly  lapped  in  Elysium." 

Here  I  was  interrupted  by  Rodman,  who  took 
his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  rolled  his  eyes 
gravely  to  mine,  without  stirring  his  neck  in  the 
least. 

"  Tou  must  have  had  a  pooty  considerable 
a  time  of  it,  George,  but  suppose  you  drop  the 
high-fe-luting  and  stick  to  the  main  facts." 

Thus  admonished,  I  went  on  :  ''  I  now  beheld 
a  group  of  those  slijm,  delicate  natives,  the  relics 
of  the  old  Indian  population,  so  ruthlessly 
slaughtered  by  Cortes  and  his  followers,  who 
were  busily  employed  in  making  a  circular  ex- 
cavation in  the  light  soil,  under  the  direction  of 
the  beautiful  girl  I  had  before  seen.  Having 
sunk  this  to  a  considerable  depth,  they  brought 
forward  an  immense  cauldron  of  terra  cotta,  and 
settled  it  firmly  into  the  hole.  Into  this  was 
cast  aromatio  oiLb,  and  splits  of  wood. 

"At  a  motion  of  the  g^l,  who  approached  the 
cauldron  with  a  stem  face,  I  observed  she  was 
followed  by  the  huge  rattlesnake  which  had 
performed  his  part  in  the  danoe  with  her.  Sbe 
lifted  up  a  silver  wand,  tipped  with  opal  stone, 
and  pointed  to  the  cauldron.  There  was  a  look 
from  the  serpent  of  almost  human  deprecation ; 
but  she  was  unrelenting,  and  the  creature  lifted 
himself  upward,  fold  above  fold,  and  slid  within 
its  depths.  Instantly  there  was  a  crash  of  angry 
rattles,  a  rush  as  of  a  strata  of  wind,  and  an- 
other of  the  same  species,  and  its  mate,  swelled 
the  burden  of  the  cauldron.  One  of  the  natives 
flung  a  burning  torch  within,  and  a  pyramid 
of  pure  flame  ascended  from  the  midst.  I  saw 
the  two  writhe  and  whirl  in  rapid  gyrations — 
lift  themselves  in  a  tall  column  from  the  center, 
and  then  were  lost  amid  the  fierce  burning  of 
the  oils  and  aromatic  woods.  The  natives  joined 
hands  in  a  danoe ;  but  the  girl  stood  unmoved, 
bearing  her  silver  wand  aloft;  and  again  all 
was  silent,  and  I,  unconscious  of  all  but  a  deli- 
cious sense  of  repose.'* 

*' It  may  be  you  hanker  after  that  kind  of 
woman  life  I "  retorted  Rodman.  '*  What  hap- 
pened after  this  P  *' 

"  I  felt  myself  lifted  upward  and  borne  along 
at  a  slow  pace.  I  tried  to  open  my  eyes,  tried 
to  speak,  but  in  vain.  I  heard  a  low  dirge 
chanted  in  the  distance,  and  believed  that  my 
own  burial  was  at  hand.  Gould  it  be  that  they 
thought  me  dead  P  could  it  be  that  I  was  to  be 
consigned  a  living,  breathing  victim  to  the  earth 
by  these  ignorant  barbarians  P  I  could  not 
move  hand  nor  foot.  Horrible  visions  flitted 
through  my  brain.  Dismal  yells  and  fiery  cor- 
uscations filled  me  with  dismay.    I  saw  shapes 
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bending  over  me,  every  one  of  wbom  seemed 
compounded  of  elemental  flame,  and  \7ho, 
pointing  to  their  breasts,  showed  a  ^ord 
written  thereon  which  I  strove  frantically  to 
decipher,  but  in  Tain. 

"  The  dirge  grew  more  loud  and  solemn,  the 
air  was  heavy,  damp,  and  confined.  I  now  be- 
come conscious  that  the  procession  was  thread- 
*ing  the  interior  of  a  vast  temple  or  pyramid, 
the  stony  chambers  of  which  were  filled  with 
gigantic  columns  and  statuary  representing  the 
ancient  Aztec  divinities.  With  difficult  feet  my 
bearers  ascended  the  innumerable  steps  leading 
to  the  truncated  apex  of  this  vast  Teocalla,  and 
I  felt  the  heavy  breathing  of  the  men,  weary 
with  their  burden.  The  chant  died  away  in  the 
sepulchral  chambers,  and  then  the  turn  of  an 
angle  brought  the  melancholy  sound  in  full  di- 
apason to  the  ear. 

''  Reaching  the  area  above,  the  cool  midnight 
ahr  stole  through  a  latticed  chamber,  and  the 
dim  stars  glowed  like  burning  gems  from  the 
blue  empyrean.  I  no  longer  straggled  with 
my  fate.  I  was  unable  to  move,  but  I  felt  nei- 
ther dread  nor  suffering,  nothing  but  a  soft 
languor  and  sense  of  reposa  I  saw  through 
my  closed  lids. 

'*  Looking  upward  I  beheld  an  immense  cross 
rising  in  the  pale  light,  solemn  as  the  night  of 
the  Crucifixion.  It  was  composed  of  stone,  elab- 
orately carved,  and  covered  with  hieroglyphics. 
At  the  base  was  the  hollow  Sacrificial  Stone, 
over  which  swept  masses  of  fine  cotton,  which 
trailed  upon  the  floor,  and  was  decorated  with 
flowers.  Priests  were  swinging  censers  of  in- 
cense, and  I  saw  in  the  distance  a  large  obsid- 
ian mallet,  which  one  of  their  number  swung 
to  and  fro,  as  if  eager  to  try  its  weight  upon  my 
brain. 

"  I  felt  myself  lifted  upward  and  laid  upon 
the  Stone  of  Sacrifice.  Low  sobs  were  audible, 
and  the  same  lovely  girl  I  had  before  seen  knelt 
down  beside  me.  The  High  Priest  laid  his  hand 
upon  her  shoulder  and  said : 

<' '  Is  it  well,  Zalinka  ? ' 

^* '  It  is  well,  my  father.*  Then  she  arose 
and  flung  herself  at  his  feet  and  cried,  implor- 
ingly, '  Give  him  to  me  for  this  night  only. 
Leave  me,  my  father,  for  I  saved  him  once ; 
and  then  I  bow  to  the  gods.' 

" '  So  be  it,  my  daughter ;'  and,  waving  his 
hand,  the  conclave  departed. 

"  Then  Zalinka,  kneeling  beside  me,  raised  the 
white  folds  from  my  breast,  and  gaaed  upon 
my  little  cross  with  a  weird,  sad  face.  She  re- 
ceded from  my  side  and  looked  up  at  the  stony 
cross  towering  above  us,  and  sighed  heavily, 


" '  I  wUl  save  him  !  He  shall  not  die  V  she 
murmured. 

* 'Again  she  approached  me ;  she  laid  her  cod, 
beautiful  cheek  to  mine,  she  placed  her  lovely 
airms  around  my  neck  and  whispered,  tenderly, 
passionately,  words  in  a  language  hitherto  in- 
comprehensible, but  now  kiiOWB  and  familiar 
to  me.  Suddenly  she  arose  and  pushed  a  stone, 
which  moved  in  its  silent  groove,  and  the  side 
of  the  cross  revealed  a  subterranean  passage, 
descending  into  the  interior  of  the  structure. 
Then  it  seemed  as  if  a  weight  were  removed 
from  my  senses,  and  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  cry- 
ing, '  *Zalinka,  beautiful  Zalinka.' " 

It  appears  these  words  were  audibly  spoken, 
as  my  vision  receded,  and  caused  Cora  no  little 
irritation. 


CHAPTER    III. 

SiSTEK  Electa — OpINIo^  s  op  a  Sh  akeb—  Cob  a 
— ^A  Pretty  Okb  Talks. 

XN  this  yeritable  story  which  I  am  recording, 
-^  I  shall  permit  the  Professor  to  relate  his  por- 
tion of  it  in  his  own  way,  reserving  to  myself 
the  historian's  privilege  of  filling  up  the  details 
as  events  may  transpire. 

Sister  Electa,  who  was  now  an  inmate  in  the 
family  of  the  Professor,  had  sought  him  many 
years  before  the  opening  of  our  stoiy,  and  in  a 
few  simple  words  explained  that  she  wished  t;> 
place  herself  under  his  tutelage  for  the  sake  of 
acquiring  that  knowledge  which  had  been  de- 
nied her  under  the  austere  rule  of  the  Commu- 
nity. The  bachelor  student  at  first  was  greatly 
embarrassed  at  this  proposition,  coming  from  a 
staid,  handsome  girl,  whose  nun-like  aspect  pre- 
sented no  little  attractions  to  a  man  so  simple- 
hearted,  studious,  and  unworldly  as  our  good 
Professor^  but  the  straight-forward,  matter-of- 
fact  way  in  which  the  young  Electa  made  h^r 
wants  known,  not  only  assured  him,  but  totally 
blinded  his  eyes  to  the  many  attractions  which 
concentered  themselves  under  her  uncouth  dress 
and  simple  manners. 

She  was  hungering  and  thirsting  for  knowl- 
edge ;  she  had  no  vestige  of  the  vanity  and  the 
coquetry  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  the  sex,  and 
once  admitted  to  the  storehouse  of  ideas,  she 
bent  her  large  spiritual  eyes  over  the  book  and 
lost  all  consoiouaness  of  the  presenoe  of  her 
teacher,  who  felt  a  pride  in  seeing  that  she-kept 
up  with  the  class  of  students  in  the  College,  and 
went  beyond  most  of  them  in  deamess  and 
thoroughness  of  comprehension. 

At  intervals  she  returned  to  the  Shaker  Com- 
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miinity,  remftining  with  them  through  the  long 
vacations  of  the  College,  and  returning  to  her 
stadiee  again  with  renewed  zest  and  enthnsiasm. 
Thus  years  passed  away  in  a  sort  of  dreamy 
content,  both  teacher  and  pupil  feeling  the  need 
of  each  other;  both  feeling  a  gen  tie  roundness 
of  life  by  this  pure  companionship,  but  neither 
breast  stirred  by  any  deeper,  dangerous,  or  more 
absorbing  passion  for  the  other.  It  was  a  beau- 
tifnl  friendship,  such  as  can  exist  between  the 
sexes  only  when  the  pursuits  of  the  two  are  in- 
tellectual. 

It  was  after  one  of  these  seclusions  that  Electa 
returned  to  find  her  friend  a  married  man. 
The  heart  of  the  fair  student  certainly  con- 
tracted with  a  pang  at  this,  for  marriage  occu- 
pies DO  place  in  the  Shaker  vocabulary ;  and 
everywhere  marriage  is  a  sort  of  domestic  earth- 
quake, tearing  asunder  cherished  relations,  and 
burying  under  a  lava-tide  much  that  had  hith- 
erto been  of  lovely  seeming  in  tl^e  experience 
of  the  parties. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  thoughts 
or  emotions  of  Electa,  the  Professor  never  once 
thought  that  iiis  beloved  pupil  would  feel  aught 
bat  delight  in  the  augmented  happiness  of  her 
friend,  and  he  hastened  to  bring  the  two  women 
together  with  an  almost  childish  delight.  For- 
tunately, the  instincts  and  intuitions  of  the  Pro- 
fessor were  of  that  gonial,  wholesome  kind  that 
only  persons  somewhat  akin  in  character  were 
drawn  into  the  sphere  of  intimacy  with  him, 
and  the  young  wife  and  favorite  pupil  became 
at  once  attached  friends. 

Sister  Electa  was  domesticated  in  the  family, 
and  this  new  experience  of  the  Professor  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  left  poor  little  Cora  ill  at  ease, 
and  rendered  the  presence  of  a  wise,  discriminat- 
ing friend  exceedingly  grateful  to  her.  Cora 
was  so  pretty,  so  child-like,  and  petulant,  that 
she  kept  all  about  her  in  a  perpetual  and  not 
nnharmonious  ferment.  The  Professor  was  cer- 
tainly greatly  hindered  in  his  pursuits  by  her 
fractions,  but  he  bore  it  patiently,  and  submitted 
to  her  whims  with  a  gentle  docility  quite  touch- 
ing^ to  witness. 

Kot  long  after  the  Professor  commenced 
dreaming,  Cora,  who  had  followed  his  retreating 
figure  with  a  serious  face  and  wistful  eyes,  arose 
and  walked  up  and  down  the  room  with  a  per- 
fectly wo-begone  air.  It  was  as  painful  to  see 
her  distressed,  as  it  is  to  see  the  unnatural 
thoughtfnlness  of  a  young  child.  She  was  per- 
plexed and  troubled,  without  clearly  understand- 
ing wbether  she  had  reason  for  so  being.  She 
felt  as  if  something  had  been  lost  to  her,  but 
could  not  tell  what  it  was. 


Suddenly,  she  tumed  to  Sister  Electa,  who  sat 
at  her  needle,  and  exclaimed  : 

"  Sister  Electa,  you  have  never  told  me  why 
you  left  the  Shakers.  Tell  me  all  about  it.  I 
wish  I  could  go  and  join  them.*' 

"  Thee  is  a  foolish  child,  Cora.  Thee  does  not 
know  what  will  please  thee." 

"  I  know  all  that— I  know  I  am  bad,  and 
weak ;  don't  fret  me,"  and  her  delicate  chin 
quivered.  "Tell  me  why  you  came  away; 
there  's  a  dear." 

"  Why  did  the  raven  leave  the  Ark  P" 
« It  was  sent  forth." 
"  Did  the  raven  ever  go  back,  Cora  P  " 
**  No,  surely ;  why  should  it  have  gone  back  ?" 
"  It  has  been  a  bird  of  ill  omen  ever  since." 
'*  But  the  dear,  loving  dove  returned." 
"  Yes,  when  the  great,  overwhelming  deluge 
had  passed  over  him.    Thee  will  learn,  Cora, 
that  in  this  life,  unless  we  are  dwarfed  in  soul, 
and  can  find  no  more  significance  in  our  being, 
that  we  must  go  out,  or  be  driven  out  of  our 
strongholds."  * 

"  Oh  dear,  dear  1  I  do  not  understand  one- 
half  that  you  and  the  Professor  talk  about.  It 
puzzles  me  and  tins  me,  and  is  of  no  use.  But 
you  are  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world,  Sister 
Electa." 
"  Why  does  thee  think  so  P  " 
"  Because  you  have  your  own  way,  and  were 
not  obliged  to  be  married." 

'<  The  first  is  doubtful ;  God  does  not  permit 
his  creatures  to  follow  out  their  own  desires  in 
this  world.  Mothing  but  disorder  would  ensue; 
and  as  to  the  last,  my  sect  renounce  the  world, 
and  do  not  marry." 

**  I  wish  my  mother  had  sent  me  to  the  Sha- 
kers when  I  was  a  baby,"  and  she  snipped  off 
the  thread  of  her  embroidery,  as  if  it  were  of 
equal  importance  with  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion. 

*'Bnt,  surely,  thee  loves  the  good  Professor, 
Corar 

'*  Oh  yes,  I  suppose  so  ;  good  old  boy !  But  my 
mother  picked  him  out  for  me,  and  now  quar- 
rels with  him,  and  makes  me  behave  badly.  I 
am  sure  I  torment  him,  and  do  not  mean  to 
do  so." 
**  Thee  is  very  unreasonable,  child." 
"  There  now,  Sister  Electa,  every  body  can 
see  that ;  so  do  not  talk  about  it.  My  mother 
used  to  tell  me  I  was  ugly,  and  must  get  mar- 
ried early." 

"  She  did  thee  a  wrong,  Cora ;  for  thee  is  very 
pretty. 

*'  So  George  tells  me ;"  she  did  not  call  him 
Profeeeor  this  time,  but  tossed  her  head  com- 
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placently.    '*  Yon  despifle  my  mother ;  I  lee 
you  do." 

"  I  think  her  a  very  worldly,  selfish  woman ; 
bnt  it  is  not  right  to  discnss  her  to  thee,  Cora." 

"  My  mother  worldly !  why  she  is  Tory  relig- 
ious— goes  to  church  every  Sunday,  and  every 
Thursday  evening,  and  never  laughs  on  Fast 
days."  Cora  twisted  her  month  almost  in  the 
shape  of  the  scallop  she  was  turning,  as  she 
made  this  remark. 

"  Thee  married  George  from  choice ;  did  thee 
not,  CoraP" 

"  Oh !  to  he  sure  I  did ;  he  is  so  young,  and 
so  old,  and  so  good,  and  so  wise,  and  so  patient 
with  poor  little  me ;  how  can  I  help  loving  him  P 
But  Mamma  says  there  is  no  need  of  loving 
your  husband ;  she  says  she  did  not  much  love 
my  father.  Poor,  dear  Papa  I  He  was  so  kind, 
and  tried  so  hard  to  please  her.  I  heard  him 
say  once  there  was  nothing  m  this  woild  so 
uncertain  as  a  woman's  tempev,  and  I  believe 
him ;  I  think  we  axe  hateful." 

**  I  hoi>e  thee's  mother  was  kind  in  return  to 
so  good  a  man,  Cora.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
we  ought  to  be  talking  in  this  way." 

**  Oh,  nobody  can  resiet  you,  Sister  Electa. 
Somehow  it  is  a  sort  of  relief  to  tell  yon  every 
thing.  I  feel  so  fresh  and  happy  when  I  have 
let  out  all  the  bad  in  mo.  But  I  am  not  quite 
right  with  Qeorge,  though  I  shall  not  tell  you 
about  it  yet.    Oh,  it  is  a  great,  terrible  secret  V* 

*'If  it  concema  thee's  husband,  Cora,  thee 
ought  not  to  tell  it.  It  is  his  secret  as  well  as 
yours,  and  must  be  held  sacred." 

"  I  know  all  that  tiresome  kind  of  wisdom, 
Sister  Electa;  I  have  a  gr^aX  many  thoughts 
that  are  not  clear  to  me,  and  they  make  me 
very  unhappy." 

"  Thee  should  write  them  out ;  write  and  read 
them,  and  think,  think,  till  thee's  mind  is 
clear." 

'*  That  would  make  me  a  literary  woman,  and 
I  despise  the  very  thought,  even  if  I  had  wit — 
no,  mind  enough  to  be  one." 

"I  do  not  see  why  thee  should  despise  them." 

"  George  said  the  other  day,  a  woman  ought 
to  let  her  huaband  do  all  the  thinking  for  her, 
and  I  am  sure  that  is  a  nice,  easy  way.  He 
says,  to  see  a  woman^s  name  in  the  papers  and 
on  boards  and  fences,  is  a  perfect  scandal." 

^'  I  do  not  see  how  that  is  to  harm  her,  if  she 
is  associated  with  what  is  good  and  noble." 

"  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  think  any  thing 
worth  printing,  and  so  I  tell  all  my  thoughts  to 
George ;  and  you  should  see  him  laugh  some- 
times. One  day  T  told  him  1  wished  I  was  Eve, 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden.    And  he  replied : 


«I  would  not  object,  provided  I  could  be 
Adam." 

The  Professor  had  entered  as  Cora  said  this, 
and  he  leaned  over  her  ohair,  playing  tenderly 
with  the  ringlets  of  the  pretty  head. 

''But  I  do  not  think  I  should  love  Adam,*' 
retorted  the  capricious  beauty. 

'*  What  was  there  else  for  Eve  to  love  P" 

"  God,  and  the  angels.  Adam  was  not  much 
of  a  man ;  my  Adam  would  not  have  touched 
my  apple ;  and  he  would  not  have  loved  me  any 
the  less  because  I  wanted  to  be  wise."  Cora 
looked  up  to  the  face  of  her  husband  with  a 
pretty,  g^lish  blush  as  she  said  this. 

'<!  have  sometimes  thought,"  mused  the  Pro- 
fessor with  an  abstracted  air,  "  that  it  might  be 
a  subject  of  curious  interest,  oould  we  collect 
the  first  utterances  of  persons  as  they  first  awake 
from  sleep  to  consciousness.  We  listen  with 
interest,  and  repeat  as  oracles  the  last  words  of 
those  who  close  their  eyes  to  their  last  sublu- 
nary slumber,  and  I  doubt  not  many  a  mystic 
oracle  has  found  expression  as  we  emerge  from 
the  shadow-land  of  sleep." 

Cora's  face  assumed  an  expression  at  first 
grave,  and  then  painful,  and  she  whispered : 

"  Have  a  care,  George  V 

He  did  not  seem  to  observe  her,  but  stooped 
down  and  kissed  one  of  her  curls,  and  went  on 
with  the  same  abstracted  look : 

"  I  think,  to  dream  well,  a  person  must  be  in 
health,  and  Eden-young  in  character.  I  think 
a  person  of  ordinary  talents  may  have  genius 
in  sleep;  just  as  the  poet  is  not  alwas  oa  the 
mount  of  inspiration,  but  has  his  moments  of 
divine  afEtatus,  akin  to  the  wonderful  visions  of 
the  dreamer.  I  never  close  my  eyes  without  a 
sense  of  ecstatic  joy." 

"  I'll  put  my  head  dose  to  yours,  G^ige,  and 
take  your  dream ;  I  am  sure  you  have  no  right 
to  dream  in  the  way  you  do." 

''  It  does  no  harm,  my  darling  little  wife,  that 
I  dream;  indeed,  I  wish  she  could  go  along 
with  me,  and  see  the  beautiful  countries  through 
which  I  pass,  and  realise  the  proximity  of  thou- 
sands of  years  ago  to-day,  only  I  fear  it  might 
make  her  beautiful  little  head  ache." 

He  had  seated  himself  upon  the  sofa  beside 
her,  nnd  with  a  tender  playfulness  clasped  and 
unclasped  the  bracelet  upon  her  arm  ;  while  she 
looked  eagerly,  and  not  a  little  anxiously  into 
his  serene,  manly  face.  It  was  a  pretty  pic- 
ture, the  two  thus  seated. 
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CHAPTEE    IV. 
Thb  Pbofbssob  Brbahs  ast>  bboxvs  whbbb  he 

LBPT  OFF  IV  HIS  FoBMBB  ViBIOH.    Hb  BATHBB 

LIKES  HIS  Double  Life. 

THE  Professor  had  no  control  over  his  resam- 
ing  yisions — they  came  in  spite  of  himself* 
In  spite  of  his  volition,  he  found  himself  reviving 
like  an  inner  consciousness — a  vast,  sensuous  ex- 
perience amid  the  gorgeous  Inzoriance  of  tropi- 
cal life ;  moving  amid  the  stupendous  structures 
which  in  our  day  baffle  the  scrutiny  of  the  anti- 
quarian, and  participating  in  a  worship  repug- 
nant to  the  progressive  ideas  of  a  more  spiritual- 
ized creed.  He  was  happy  in  the  routine 
of  his  daily  avocations  so  well  adapted  to 
his  quiet,  scholarly  tastes,  and  yet  he  re- 
newed again  and  again  the  thrilling  emo- 
tions of  his  dream  experience,  as  if  as 
sured  through  it  of  a  double  existence — a  life  in 
to-day,  and  a  revived  reminiscence  of  a  foregone, 
broader,  more  subtle,  but  less  intellectual  being. 
He  thus  writes : 

*^  The  back  of  the  head  is  the  storehouse  of 
memory.  How  fearful  it  would  be  if  the  whole 
experience  of  a  past  ens  could  be  unfolded  like  a 
written  book  before  us  I  I  was  talking  with 
Cora,  and  my  wondrous  pupil.  Electa,  when  all 
at  once,  the  carpeted  room,  and  the  sweet  Saoea 
of  modern  womanhood  were  shut  out  from  my 
range  of  vision,  and  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
the  tropics  arose  to  view,  and  I  was  relating 
my  story  to  my  friend  Bodman,  the  hunter,  who 
belongs  to  still  another  experience,  and  an  ex- 
perience foreign  to-the  days  and  the  years  which 
I  have  known  since  a  muling  child  I  sat  upon 
my  nurse's  knee  in  this  present  State  of  Maine. 
Bodman  was  looking  into  my  face  with  a 
puassled  expression,  and  asked : 

"  Are  you  often  taken  in  this  way  ?  ** 

'*  I  do  not  understand  you." 

*'  Ton  fell  away  to  sleep  mighty  easy,  and  I 
thought  you  might  as  well  have  it  out,  so  I 
threw  on  some  stuff  to  make  a  blaze  to  keep 
these  confounded  mosquitoes  off.    Better  now  ?* 

"  Better !  I  haven't  been  bad ;  never  was  bet- 
ter in  my  life.  Let  me  see,  where  was  I  when 
you  interrupted  me  P' 

I  did  not  like  the  sharp,  incredulous  look  of 
Bodman,  as  he  held  his  pipe  a  half-yard  from  his 
mouth  and  blew  the  smoke  out  slowly  from  be- 
tween his  lips.  Placing  it  leisurely  in  his 
mouth,  he  drew  a  whiff  or  two  before  he  an- 
swered: 

"  You  wer"  tellin'  about  that  gal,  Zalinka. 
Pooty  girl,  with  a  softish  kind  of  a  heart'' 


**  Oh  I  yes,  I  remember ;  my  senses  were  sud- 
denly restored  to  me,  and  I  sprang  to  my  feet, 
cr3ring, '  Zalinka,  beautiful  Zalinka !'  She  placed 
her  finger  upon  her  lip,  in  token  of  silence,  and 
taking  my  hand  in  hers  approached  the  entrance 
to  the  passage  thus  opened  within  the  figure  of 
the  gigantic  cross.  I  looked  upward  and  beheld 
the  beautiful  constellation  of  the  Southern  Cross 
in  the  sky,  the  aschetype  of  the  image  which 
stood  vast  and  mysterious,  topping  the  solitary 
splendors  of  this  ancient  cone-like  structure 
wherein  man  has  expressed  his  crude  sentiment 
of  worship.  My  bosom  was  bared  to  the  breeze* 
and  Zalinka  pointed  with  her  finger  to  the  sign 
of  the  cross  thereon  and  then  lifted  her  eyes  rever- 
ently to  the  towering  symbol  above  us,  and  on- 
ward to  the  starry,  symbolic  constellation  in  the 
heavens. 

'* '  I  also  have  the  stigmata  of  one  form,  the 
earliest  idea  of  worship,'  whispered  Zalinka,  and 
loosening  the  white  robe  from  her  smooth  deli- 
cate shoulder,  I  saw  thereon  the  faint  outline  of 
a  serpent,  like  a  ruby  stain. 

"  Zalinka  suddenly  stooped  and  listened,  and 
her  faoe  grew  deadly  pale— I  too  listened,  and 
up  from  the  chambers  below  swelled  the  hymns 
of  the  priests  as  they  i  ascended  slowly  the  long 
stone  steps  leading  to  the  tower  of  sacrifice. 
She  wept,  or  rather  tears  fell  from  her  eyes,  and 
she  stooped  down  the  stair-case  and  sang  in  a 
low,  plaintive  voice  a  response  to  the  hymn  : 

"Take  the  life-blood,  0  Life-Giver! 
Back  to  thee  the  fount  we  send ; 
Open  wide  the  starry  vistas, 
Let  the  approving  gods  descend. 
Mystic  Serpent  1  mystic  Cross ! 
Fount  of  life,  to  life  returning — 
Whet  the  knife,  the  bosom  bare. 
High  the  altar-fiame  is  burning. 

"  She  sang  the  last  words  in  a  shrill,  ecstatic 
voice,  and  immediately  applied  a  torch  to  the 
altar-pile.  Her  action  had  the  effect  of  delay- 
ing the  approach  of  the  hierarchy,  and  for  one 
moment  the  flame  revealed  to  me  the  whole  vast 
area  surrounding  the  temple  filled  with  a  sea  of 
upturned  faces ;  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  was 
a  vast  multitude  of  worshipers,  who,  as  the 
fiame  towered  to  heaven,  as  by  one  movement 
prostrated  themselves  upon  the  earth.  I  should 
have  been  in  bold  relief  upon  the  stone  tower 
with  its  pyramid  of  flame,  raised  hundreds  of 
feet  above  the  heads  of  the  mass  below,  had  not 
Zalinka  pushed  me  within  the  doorway  to  the 
cross,  as  I  before  said. 

"  Calm  as  death  stood  Zalinka,  with  her  arms 
raised  aloft,  and  her  long  hair  falling  like  a  vail 
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about  her.  Sho  approached  the  verge  of  the  ^ 
parapet— the  sides  of  the  pyramid  faced  the  car- 
dinal points — she  turned  to  the  west ;  she  knelt 
do^n ;  she  tore  a  girdle  studded  with  gems  from 
her  waist  and  held  it  aloft;  she  severed  a  lock 
from  her  hair  and  cast  it  to  the  western  winds. 
A  shout  arose  from  the  multitude  as  they  saw 
the  beautiful  token  home  upward — upward  over 
the  city,  aWay  in  the  dim  distance,  till  it  was  lost 
to  the  eye. 

"  *  Quick !  quick  !'  cried  Zalinka.  '  push  the 
altar<stone  of  sacrifice !  Oh  1  ye  everlastiDg  gods, 
pity  thy  child  T 

''  I  did  as  she  bade  me,  she  lending  her  eager 
hand  to  the  work.  It  had  been  placed  upon 
rollers  and  the  vast  structure  of  stone  now  slid 
easily  along  its  groove,  and  with  a  sharp,  vibrat- 
ing clang  settled  over  the  aperture  of  the  stair- 
case leading  to  the  altar. 

"A  great  cry — a  voice  of  wonder,  dismay, 
execration,  swelling  to  a  howl,  arose  from  the 
multitude  beneath,  for  the  do  ing  up  of  the 
temple  was  an  omen  of  evil,  and  betok- 
ened that  the  gods  had  left  the  sanc- 
tuary and  the  priestess  was  dead  upon  the 
altar.  Slowly  faded  the  lurid  flames,  and 
at  length  night  and  silence  settled  over  the  de- 
serted temple. 

"*Now,  follow,  speak  not,  and  beware  that 
5'on  stumble  not,  for  the  way  is  long  and 
dark.' 

*'  I  took  her  hand,  and  would  have  clasped  the 
jeweled  wrist,  but  she  shook  mine  from  its  hold 
and  moved  onward." 

"  A  well-behaved,  modest  young  woman  in  my 
opinion ;  though  the  way  in  which  she  cheated 
the  dusky  varmints  lookin'  up  to  her,  might  be 
a  caution  to  a  discreet  man.  I  am  thinkin*." 

**  It  was  a  part  of  her  religion,  Rodman.  She 
was  trained  to  it." 

^*  They  thought  she  staid  up  there  and  died, 
or  was  borne  bodily  to  them  sunshiney  places  and 
mooney  islands,  where  they  supposed  men  and 
women  would  be  eternally  eatin'  buffalo,  and 
drinkin'  blood  out  of  the  skulls  of  their  enemies ! 
eh?" 

"  Of  course,  they  knew  of  no  way  for  her  escape, 
that  being  a  secret  of  the  priesthood." 

'*  To  my  mind,  a  set  of  cheatin'  scoundrels, 
who'll  be  eternally  roasted  in  the  fire  and  brim- 
stone they  are  so  fond  of  tellin'  about."  And 
Rodman  shook  the  ashes  ont  of  his  pipe,  and 
put  in  a  new  stock  of  tobacco  with  his  thumb. 
''  And  so  forever  after,  them  stairs  was  thought 
to  lead  to  nothing,  and  grew  to  be  a  wonder," 
he  continued. 

'*  I  have  no  doubt  they  will,  unless  I  live  long 


enough  to  tell  the  story.  Zalinka  bent  down 
her  ear  to  a  small  opening  in  the  structure,  and 
said  sorrowfully : 

"  '  It  is  my  father !  He  calls  for  his  child  ! 
come  V 

"  By  this  time  we  had  entered  within  the  st>one 
cross,  atid  with  my  help  we  swung  together  the 
two  doors  closing  the  entrance.  I  thought  the 
clang  would  never  cease  its  vibrations  along  the 
interminable  vaults.  Zalinka  still  lead  me  on 
in  total  darkness  and  utter  silence,  except  that 
she  gave  me  the  signal  of  descent  by  mtans  of 
broad,  shallow  steps,  which  I  was  aware  led  to 
the  top  of  the  Teooalla.  Our  way  was  necessa- 
rily slow  and  labored,  yet  I  had  such  confi- 
dence in  my  beautiful  guide  that  I  had  no 
fear. 

"  Threading  our  way  through  these  sepulchral 
chambers  the  air  become  heavy  and  damp,  and 
a  giddiness  seized  me. 

" '  A  little  longer  and  we  aro  safe,'  whispered 
the  young  priestess,  and  she  pressed  onward. 
Turning  a  sharp  angle,  the  passag:e  became  so 
narrow  that  I  felt  my  way  along  the  wall,  and 
presently  the  cool  air  came  refreshingly  to  my 
brain,  and  we  were  in  one  of  the  minor  corridors 
of  the  structure,  long  and  narrow,  and  inter- 
sected by  others  leading  to  various  parts  of  the 
temple. 

"  Leaving  this  we  emerged  upon  a  stone  bal- 
cony overlooking  the  river,  and  far  -abjve  the 
base  of  the  pyramid.  The  loveliness  of  the 
scone,  the  cool  flow  of  the  water,  the  aroma  of 
sweet  tropical  plants,  stealing  through  vistas  of 
the  psJm  tree,  the  plantain  and  mahogany  with 
it^  doep  foliage;  the  screams  of  parrots  and 
monkeys,  startled  by  some  wild  beast  or  stealthy 
serpent  from  their  slumbers,  rendered  the  aspect 
of  nature  at  once  solemn  and  beautiful. 

"  From  our  position  in  the  shadow  of  the  dark 
walls  wo  could  see  and  hear  the  slightest  move- 
ment upon  the  river,  ourselves  hidden  from  ob- 
servation. Zalinka  had  thrown  a  mantle  of 
ample  size  over  her  shoulders,  which  entirely 
concealed  her  person,  but  her  large,  lustrous 
eyes  outshone  in  splendor  the  bright  stars  to 
which  they  were  raised.  She  did  not  heed  my 
presence,  nor  turn  her  fair  face  one  moment  to 
mine. 

"  *  Will  they  seek  thee,  Zalinka  ?*  I  inquired. 

" '  Yes ;  even  now  I  hear  the  dip  of  their  oars 
descending  the  river.' 

*' '  0  Zalinka,  what  fate  awaits  thee  f  and  I 
drew  the  cold  hand  to  my  breast  as  I  spoke. 

"  She  turned  her  eyes  slowly  to  mine,  and  the 
white  lips  whispered : 

"  *  Only  death !' 
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*^At  this  moment  the  notes  of  many  voices  aing- I  startled  by  the  light,  flapped  his  filmy  wing 
iag  in  unison  grew  more  and  more  distinct,  and 
I  conld  distinguish  the  words : 


"  Slow  wanes  the  night ; 

Ere  morning  light 
Thy  sacred  face  shall  see 

Our  pearl  so  rare, 

Oar  hlossom  fair, 
An  offering  unto  Thee. 
Bright  dwellers  of  the  sky 
Look  down  with  pitying  eye. 

"  O  Virgin  Bride, 

So  true  and  tried, 
Scorn  not  the  gift  we  bring ; 

Fling  open  wide 

Thy  gates  beside. 
Let  music  outward  ring. 
Her  virgin  feet  must  tread 
The  pathway  of  the  dead. 

"  As  the  hymn  in  slow  measured  cadence  ap- 
proached, Zalinka  instinctively  drew  nearer  to 
my  sido,  and  grasped  my  wrist  convulsively. 
We  gazed  from  our  position  upon  the  river  as 
the  boats  drew  nearer.  There  were  twelve 
boats,  each  bearing  the  priests  of  the  temple,  in 
their  white  sacerdotal  robes,  with  hands  folded 
upon  their  breasts,  and  faces  of  a  stony  calm- 
ness.  One  by  one  they  disappeared  under  the 
Bubterraneous  channel  constructed  beneath  the 
foundations  of  the  Teocalla.  Nearer,  nearer 
grew  the  voices,  and  we  knew  they  were  aacend- 
i  ng  the  stops  which  led  to  the  chdmhers  above. 
Nearer,  nearer,  and  the  sweeping  of  their  long 
robes,  and  the  measured  tread  of  their  sandaled 
feet  were  plainly  to  be  heard  in  the  corridor 
from  which  we  had  emei^ed.  Nearer,  nearer, 
and  it  teemed  to  me  that  I  felt  the  breath  of 
the  oold,  ghastly  band,  as  I  could  distinctly  hear 
their  labored  breathing  as  they  toiled  along  the 
fatiguing  pathway,  preceded  by  a  band  of  beau- 
tiful maidens  wreathed  with  flowers,  and  each 
bearing  a  torch  in  her  hand,  these  last  evidently 
brought  from  the  recesses  below.  The  lurid 
light  of  the  flambeaux  glared  in  upon  us,  light- 
ing the  river  below,  lighting  the  vivid  coloring 
of  the  huge  statues  along  the  wall,  showing  the 
gorgeous  blue  and  gold  and  crimson  of  the 
stuccoed  recesses  beyond,  and,  more  appalling 
still,  falling  upon  the  cold,  dead  face  of  Zalinka, 
who  had  fainted  in  my  arms. 

"  Each  face  as  it  pawed  seemed  to  glare  upon 
the  two  wretched  beings  shaddering  beneath 
the  wall ;  every  ray  of  light  seemed  searching, 
groping,  and  prying  in  subtile  malignity,  as  if 
already    exulting  in  our   detection.     A   bat, 


against  my  face,  and  a  nocturnal  bird 
from  the  top  of  a  neighboring  tower  gave  utter- 
ance to  one  of  those  unearthly  cries  that  so  often 
electrify  the  stranger  in  trepical  regions. 
Would  they  never  go  by !  I  counted,  counted, 
and  grew  weary  at  the  task;  the  dirge-like 
tones  even  now  come  back  to  my  nerves  with 
that  old  horror,  which  had  welded  itself  into 
my  very  being. " 

"  You  needn't  worry  yourself  to  bring  it  back, 
George,  I  see  you  had  a  narrow  squeak  of  it. 
I've  watched  a  painter,  ready  to  spring  on  me,  and 
the  time  seemed  mighty  long,  and  I  ready  to 
pull  trigger ;  but  if  s  sort  of  weakening  to  recall 
such  things." 

"At  length  the  last  white  robe  appeared,flnttered 
in  the  draft  of  air  irom  the  balcony,  trailed  a  mo- 
ment over  the  pavement,  and  then  was  gone,  as 
the  owner  turned  the  angle  and  ascended  the 
steps  so  lately  trod  by  Zalinka  and  me. 

"  'Awake,  awake,  Zalinka  1'  I  whispered, '  the 
danger  is  past." 

*'  She  slowly  lifted  her  eyes,  and  for  a  moment 
was  bewildered  and  unable  to  collect  her 
thoughts,  then,  quick  as  thought,  she  pushed 
aside  a  curtain  in  the  wall  and  motioned  me  to 
follow.  .  We  descended  again  the  stone  parapet, 
emerging  at  intervals  to  the  external  wall,  and 
then  plunging  again  into  damp,  sepulchral  cham- 
bers, sUent  as  death. 

"  The  faint  light  of  morning  began  to  glow 
ruby  in  the  east,  and  the  many  voices  of  nature, 
responsive  to  the  advent,  filled  the  air  with 
mnsic  of  bird  and  insect,  when  we  at  length 
stopped  in  a  room  so  delicate  and  yet  so  richly 
fashioned  that  my  eyes  wore  dazzled  with  its 
sumptuous  furnishing.  In  the  center  was  a  sil- 
ver vase  from  which  issued  the  spray  of  a  foun- 
tain whose  waters  fell  into  a  basin  of  porphyry 
inlaid  with  gems.  Niches  filled  with  costly 
vases  and  rare  flowers,  and  the  walls  covered  in 
hieroglyphics,  which  I  knew  were  choice  words 
from  the  poets,  and  sacred  religious  oracles. 
Pure  lilies  were  sculptured  around  images  of  a 
fair,  serene  face,  g^ve  and  beautiful  in  matronly 
dignity.  Cushions  covered  with  the  skins  of 
bumming  birds,  and  curtains  composed  of 
feathers,  floated  from  the  ceiling  and  formed 
magnificent  canopies  over  sofas  whose  Arame, 
work  was  of  massive  silver. 

*'  Sweeping  aside  a  feathery  curtain,  an  alcove 
formed  in  blue  with  silver  stars  was  revealed, 
and  a  couch  draped  with  snowy  coverings. 

"  *  Here  yoa  are  safe ;  here  none  will  intrude. 
Sleep  in  peace.' 

"  *  And  you,  Zalinka  f 
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"  '  The  danger  is  past  for  the  present.' 
*'  She  knelt  down  and  clasped  to  her  bosom  the 
blossom  of  a  plant  which  stood  within  the  spray 
of  the  fountain,  and  with  eyes  whose  intensity 
was  overpower^g,  looked  off  into  the  void  above, 
as  if  there  she  beheld  what  was  invsible  to 
oth^r  eyes,  her  lips  repeating : 

"  Fair  and  beautiful  is  earth ; 
Fairer  realms,  to  eye  unseen 
Serpent,  scorned  in  thy  birth, 
Lo !  the  Gross  shall  intervene. 
Oh !  bloRSom,  fairest  that  the  sun 
Bends  his  glorious  orb  upon." 

^'And  £he  held  to  her  bosom  the  blossom  of  the 
Bxpiritu  8andu — that  strange,  beautiful  blossom 
whose  petals  inclose  the  shape  of  a  dove. 

**  Suddenly  a  multitude  of  small  white  doves 
appeared,  and  with  soft  cooings  floated  around 


her ;  some  lighted  upon  her  head,  others  on  her 
delicate  shoulder,  while  others  dipped  their 
crimson  feet  and  ruby  bills  in  the  spray  of  the 
fountain.  Zalinka  moved  nor  eye,  nor  hand, 
till  one  alighted  upon  her  fingers  and  kissed  her 
red  lips,  then  she  arose,  and  with  a  bright  smile 
exclaimed : 

"  *  Oh,  ye  everlasting  gods !  I  tremble  before 
ye !  I  accept  the  augury,  nevertheless.  Life  or 
death,  darkness  or  light,  joy  or  sorrov/,  I  accept 
it  all,'  and  she  threw  herself  prostrate  upon  the 
earth.    Kising  at  length,  she  whispered  : 

"'Sleep,  O  beloved  TeomaxI  the  divine 
mother  accepts  thee !'  " 

"  I  hope  you  told  her  your  true  name,  George. 
A  man  may  cheat  a  man  who  is  expected  to  have 
wit  and  deviltry  enough  to  take  care  of  himself, 
but  it's  a  sneaking  trick  to  cheat  a  woman,  it 
is." 
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The    Dangers   of   Blistering. 


BT  DB.    DAFVBBOKE,  PE&B. 

[Tran^Ud  from  t/ie  Original  Freneh,"] 


NOTE. — [As  a  general  thing,  blisters  have 
been  popular  with  the  people,  and  their 
use  among  medical  men,  especially  in  the  coun- 
try, is  very  common.  A  majority  of  invalids 
submit  to  their  application  on  themselves  and 
their  children,  not  only  without  thought  of  any 
danger,  but  with  a  belief  that  they  are  perfectly 
harmless.  The  cruelty  practiced  on  children 
by  their  use  is  monstrous.  We  publish  the  fol- 
lowing paper,  translated  from  the  French,  with 
the  belief  that  if  non-professional  people  were 
better  informed  on  some  of  the  most  common 
abuses  of  medical  practice,  physicians  would 
make  greater  efforts  to  obtain  better  methods 
of  treating  their  patients.  Let  the  people  have 
light  on  these  topics,  and  abuses  will  soon  dis- 
appear. They  hare  driven  blood-letting  into 
the  background,  now  let  them  drive  blistering 
there,  too. — Ed,  H,  of  JT.] 

It  was  in  1835,  after  treating  two  patients  with 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  ineffectually  with 
large  blisters,  that  I  renounced  that  treatment, 
for  I  had  perfectly  satisfied  myself:  1.  That 
blisters  in  no  way  diminish  the  duration  of  the 


disease ;  2.  That  they  increase  the  febrile  excite- 
ment, i.  e.  the  general  heat  and  the  rapidity  of 
circulation ;  8.  That  they  are  a  real  misery  to 
the  patient,  aggravated  by  the  slightest  move- 
ment, and  especially  at  each  dressing ;  i.  That 
each  dressing  involves  danger,  because  it  is  neo- 
efesary  to  uncover  the  chest,  which  momentarily 
checks  the  cutaneous  transpiration,  saorifloing 
the  efBdcts  of  a  natural  general  revulsion  for  the 
sake  of  a  limited  and  artificial  one ;  6.  Finally, 
I  perceived  that  a  fresh  inflammation  devel- 
oped near  an  inflamed  part  is  more  likely  to 
aggravate  than  to  divert  the  disease  from  the 
latter. 

I  observed  also,  at  the  same  time,  that  ordi- 
nary pneumonia  (lung  fever),  was  neither  miti- 
gated nor  diverted,  since  stethoscopic  examina- 
tion on  the  day  following  the  application  of  the 
blisters  revealed  no  modification  of  the  physical 
signs,  and  the  fever  itself  was  really  increased^ 
just  as  if  the  blisters  had  never  been  applied. 

What  then  is  the  good,  I  asked  myself,  of  a 
treatment  which  does  not  diminish  the  local 
symptoms,  which  aggravates  the  general  phe- 
nomena, which  tortures  the   patients,  and  is 
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likely  to  aggravate  and  almost  always  to  prolong 
the  disease  by  the  mischief  done  in  the  necessary 
exposnre  of  dressings,  etc.,  eto.P  I  renounced  the 
practice  at  once,  and  as  I  have  never  found  any 
harm  I  have  continued  to  dispense  with  it.  Bat 
although  I  have  given  it  up,  many  practition- 
ers, especially  country  doctors,  have  not  done 
so,  for  very  often  I  find  myself  in  aheolute  op- 
position with  them  on  this  point,  and  I  am 
therefore  now  compelled  to  justify  my  practice, 
and  to  ask  them  for  an  e^lanation  of  theirs. 

For  my  part,  before  employing  a  remedy 
which  is  painful,  inconvenient,  and  disag^eable 
from  the  odor  of  suppuration,  I  should  need  to 
be  well  assured  that  it  either  diminishes  the  ex- 
tent or  arrests  the  progress  of  the  disease.  But 
I  know  of  no  one  who  has  first  demonstrated 
by  stethoscopy  the  degree  and  extent  of  a  pneu- 
monia, and  then,  after  blistering,  has  proved  the 
diminution  either  of  the  extent  or  the  intensity 
of  the  inflammation.  Ghilen  applied  blisters  be- 
cause Asclepiades,  Archig^nes,  ^tius,  and  Cse- 
lius  Aurelianus  had  applied  them.  Cullen  pro- 
claimed them  because  Sydenham  and  Freind 
had  eulogized  them.  Finally,  which  is  the 
strangest  and  saddest  thing,  the  popular  as  well 
as  the  medical  furore  for  blistering  has  gone  on 
increasing  till  we  all  fancy  ourselves  compelled 
to  apply  blisters.  And  all  this  when  no  one 
has  given  us  any  reason  ! 

I  will  quote  a  few  cases :  1.  The  first  was 
that  of  a  child  of  three  years,  affected  with 
Lcute  pleurisy  and  effusion,  who  after  the  appli- 
cation  of  a  blister,  proposed  by  the  doctor  and 
agreed  to  with  transports  of  joy  by  the  friends, 
experienced  an  increase  of  the  efiiision  and  of 
the  fever,  which  became  uncontrollable.  The 
child  sank,  either  from  the  artificial  inflamma- 
tion, or  from  the  loss  of  valuable  time. 

2.  The  next  case  was  that  of  a  young  man 
with  typhoid  fever.  A  colleague  suggested  blis- 
ters to  the  legs.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  reminded 
him  that,  in  reference  even  to  idiopathic  brain 
affections,  Rochoux,  sorcompeteut  an  authority, 
had  said  before  the  whole  Academy  that  they 
were  nacre  harmful  than  useful,  seeing  that  the 
pain  they  caused,  far  from  removing  the  cere- 
bral safifering  or  irritation,  increased  it,  because 
it  was  the  brain  alone  which  perceived  the  pain 
produced  in  the  legs.  All  these  arg^uments  paled 
before  the  enthusiasm  of  the  surrounders,  and 
the  blieters  were  applied.  And  they  did  take, 
so  ofifectually  that  when  the  young  man  had  got 
quite  'well  he  was  kept  in  bed  by  gangrenous 
wounds,  which  the  cantharides   plasters   had 


Such  facts  fail  to  imdeceive  any  practitioner 


"  of  robust  faith,*'  as  Forget  calls  it,  or  the  pub- 
lic which  is  victimized  by  it.  The  patient  is 
always  enchanted  with  remedies  that  produce  a 
palpable  effect  which  he  sees  with  his  eyes,  and 
judges  with  his  senses. 

8.  This  spring  I  went  to  visit  a  child  at  its 
nurse's  house,  but  could  not  find  it.  I  called 
out ;  a  boy  of  six  or  seven  years  came  from  a 
cabinet,  walking  slowly,  gravely,  like  a  little 
old  man.  He  was  pale,,  puffy,  with  bent  head, 
his  neck  enveloped  up  to  the  ears  in  a  handker- 
chief, and  as  stiff  as  if  it  had  been  screwed  into 
an  iron  collar.  *'  Tou  have  a  blister  on  the  nape 
of  your  neck  P"  I  asked.  "Yes."  "Tou  are 
m  r  "  No."  "  Why,  then,  the  blister  P"  «  Oh," 
said  he,  with  a  little  air  of  whimsical  pride  at 
being  submitted  to  such  a  medication,  "they 
put  them  on  my  arms,  too,"  (touching  each  of 
his  limbs,  with  a  comic  gesture,  perhaps  some 
ten  times) ;  "  when  one  is  done  with  they  put 
on  another."  ''  And  now  that  there  is  no  more 
room  on  the  arms,  the  nock  has  its  turn  F  Do 
you  cough  P"  "No."  "  You  have  headache P" 
"  No."  "  You  have  nothing  the  matter  with 
your  eyes ;  why  do  they  put  so  many  blisters  on 
you,  then  P  Have  you  a  little  gland  in  the 
neck  P"  "  Oh  yes,  but  it  only  came  lately." 
"  Who  is  the  doctor,  then,  who  pi  escribed  all 
this  for  you  ?"  '*  We  never  see  a  doctor ;  my 
mother  puts  on  the  blisters,  and  the  pharmacien 
gives  me  cod-liver  oil." 

I  The  strange  thing  is,  thai  many  doctors  would 
think  themselves  helpless  if  they  had  no  more 
blisters;  for  one  of  them,  assuredly  in  good 
faith,  asked  me  naively,  "  But  what  can  we  do 
then  P"  I  had  the  opportunity  of  showing  him 
what  to  do  in  the  case  of  ono  of  his  patients, 
the  first  sight  of  whom  profoundly  saddened 
me.  It  was  a  child  of  four  years,  confined  to 
bed  for  the  last  two  months  with  bronchitis, 
which  had  been  constantly,  successively,  and 
solely  treated  by  blisters  on  the  arms  and  round 
the  chest.  One  or  two  were  always  kept  sup- 
purating. The  little  patient  was  like  a  mummy; 
the  emaciation  was  so  great  that  the  dental  arches 
protruded  as  in  a  monkey's  face,  or  a  skeleton, 
so  thin  were  the  lips,  and  so  very  large  the 
mouth.  The  eyes  were  deeply  hollowed,  and 
the  cheeks  stretched  over  the  malar  bones.  The 
child  was  lying  with  head  bent,  hanging  by  its 
own  weight,  so  incapable  was  the  wasted  neck 
of  sustaining  it.  But  when  I  was  going  to  take 
his  arm  to  feel  the  pulse,  he  sprang  up  like  a 
lion,  open-mouthed,  to  bite  my  hand.  "  What 
is  that  forP"  I  asked 'the  mother.  "Ah,  sir," 
said  she,  "  he  thought  you  were  going  to  dress 
his  blisters.    He  always  does  that  when  we  go 
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to  dress  them,  and  we  are  obliged  to  hold  him." 
What  could  be  done  in  the  condition  of  this 
poor  mart^'r  ?  The  blisters  had  not  removed 
his  congb,  his  pulse  was  small  and  rapid,  his 
skin  dry,  hot,  almost  like  parchment.  I  did  net 
hesitate  to  advise  tepid  whole-baths  in  bran  wa- 
ter to  calm  the  pain  of  the  blisters,  and  moisten 
the  skin  a  little.  I  ordered  demulcent  drinks 
and  milk  (first  diluted  and  then  pare),  to  di- 
minish the  fever  and  the  bronchial  inflamma- 
tion. This  treatment  gave  immediate  relief, 
and  ultimately  cured  the  patient. 

Do  you  want  facts  that  speak  more  loudly  ? 
Must  you  have  plainer  proofs  of  the  uselessness 
the  abuse,  the  dangers,  the  tortures  of  these  blis- 
ters ?  Is  not  this  pure  practice,  and  that  of  the 
worst  kind  F 

On  what  is  blistering  founded  P  Upon  an 
idea  of  revulsion.*  And  the  physicians  who 
employ  ic  pretend  to  repudiate  theory  !  Must 
we  for  ever  repeat,  that  practice  can  only  be  the 
result  of  a  preliminary  idea  which  inspires  it  P 
Well,  this  idea  o£  revulsion,  on  what  is  it  based,? 
On  this  aphorism  of  Hippocrates :  Duobus  dolo- 
ribus  simul  obortis  vehementior  obscurat  alterutn. 
Yes,  but  in  the  first  place  pains  are  not  inflam- 
mations, nor  even  congestions,  and  to  obscure 
or  to  mask  a  thing  is  not  to  divert  or  to  destroy 
it.  Yes,  the  old  man  of  Cos  was  right  when  he 
said  that  a  stronger  pain  can  mask  a  weaker ; 
but  he  was  talking  of  a  phenomenon  of  sensa- 
tion. If  a  violent  toothache  comes  after  a  rheu- 
matism, it  will  make  one  forget  the  latter.  It 
is  very  common  for  a  mental  pre- occupation, 
caused  by  pecuniary  loss,  to  be  quite  effaced  by 
the  loss  uf  a  child  or  a  beloved  wife.  It  is  known 
that  a  neuralgia  or  a  neurosis  may  be  cured  by 
a  strong  emotion,  or  by  a  lengthened  pre-occu- 
pation  of  mind.  For  instance,  Barras  forgot, 
and  was  cured  of  his  gastralgia  in  the  grief  of 
seeing  his  daughter  fall  ill  and  die  of  phthisis. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  the  cures  of  the  bone- 
setters,  the  sorcerers,  are  to  be  explained. 

Moreover,  the  aphorism  of  Hippocrates,  on 
which  the  whole  <^heory  of  revulsion  is  founded, 
could  not  be  applicable  to  an  inflammation  arti- 
ficially set  up,  even  at  a  distant  point,  because 
the  two  inflamed  parts  are  connected  by  the 
medium  of  the  circulation,  which  is  excited  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  number  and  extent  of 
those  inflammations.  Do  we  not  see  and  know 
cofistantly,  that  an  affection,  an  inflammation 
is  b;  so  much  the  graver  when  it  is  complicated 
with  another  ?    But  what  are  the  wounds  of 


*  Bevulsion  means  the  art  of  turning  the  diseaae  from 
the  roint  where  it  seems  to  be  located. 


blisters  but  little  inflammations,  nay,  often  se- 
rious inflammations  P 

A  fortiorif  if  we  create  inflammations  near  to 
disease,  not  only  is  there  the  chance  of  fieiiling 
to  divert  the  latter,  we  run  the  risk  of  imitat- 
ing, as  one  of  my  most  illustrious  teachers,  Bich- 
erand,  often  said,  a  blind  man  armed  with  a 
stick,  who  should  strike  sometimes  the  disease, 
and  sometimes  the  patient. 

I  have  never  understood  the  theory,  and  con- 
sequently have  never  eiyployed  or  consented  to 
the  practice  of  applying  blisters  to  the  head  in 
cerebral  inflammation.  In  the  first  place,  I  have 
never  seen  any  but  disastrous  results  from  the 
treatment ;  and,  secondly,  it  ist  he  height  of  illog- 
ioality  to  make  an  ulceration — an  inflammation, 
—-on  the  scalp  when  there  is  already  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  and  perhaps  of  the  mem- 
branes ;  although  in  the  case  of  erysipelatoos 
inflammation  of  the  scalp  we  so  dread  lest  the 
cutaneous  inflammation  should  extend  to  the 
membranes,  or  to  the  brain  itself. 

Let  us  quote  Velpeau  himself :  **  The  action 
of  blisters  is  limited  to  hastening  and  deciding 
a  suppuration  *  or  a  resolution  which  was  pre- 
viously uncertain,  when  one  applies  them  at  the 
prominent  point  of  indurated  masses. 

It  is  going  a  long  way  to  accord  to  blisters 
two  actions  at  once  which  are  entirely  opposed 
to  each  other,  and,  notwithstanding  the  respect 
which  I  retain  for  this  great  surgeon,  I  can  only 
see  here  a  physiological  contradiction ;  and  in 
any  case  it  would  remain  to  prove  from  prac* 
tice  whether  blisters  do  not  more  readily  pro- 
duce suppuration  than  resolution  of  inflamma- 
tions. That  is  what  Velpeau  should  first  have 
determined ;  the  more  so  because,  in  the  cases 
where  he  only  aimed  at  resolution,  he  ought  to 
prefar  compression,*!-  for  a  few  lines  further  on 
he  adds :  "  I  might  say  nearly  the  same  of  com- 
pression as  I  have  said  of  blisters.  In  all  dif- 
fused subcutaneous  inflammations,  taken  at  the 
early  stage,  a  compression  carefully  made,  a 
roller-bandage  methodically  and  ingeniously 
applied,  constitutes  the  best  possible  means  of  ret" 
olution.** 

Surely  it  would  need  much  less  than  this  last 
expression  to  put  an  end  to  all  competition  be- 
tween compression  and  blisters,  and  to  give  the 
preference  to  the  former.  If  there  were  any 
doubt  about  it,  one  might  take  the  patient's  own 
opinion. 


*  In  popular  language,  suppuration  meana  about  the 
same  as  bringing  to  a  head,  as  in  case  of  a  boil,  and  reso- 
lution means  to  scatter  or  remove. 

t  Compression  is  the  application  of  prerauro  by  rollers 
and  bandages  to  swelled  and  inflamed  parts. 
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Treatment  of  Children   between  the  Ages  of  Six  Mor.ths  and  Two  Years. 


BY   MRS.   H.   O.  BIBDSALL. 


T"N  a  former  number  T  gave  my  views,  derived 
-^  from  my  own  personal  experience,  upon  the 
force  of  habit  in  the  case  of  infants,  claiming 
that  a  child  could  be  taught  a  number  of  good 
habits  before  it  reached  the  age  of  six  months. 

When  a  young  lady,  as  I  visited  among  my 
friends,  I  saw  so  many  things  in  the  manage- 
ment of  children  that  I  thought  were  wrong, 
that  I  collected  and  stored  away  a  number  of 
theories.  My  pet  theory,  viz. :  that  all  chil- 
dren will  be  gentle  and  lamb-like,  if  treated 
gently  and  considerately,  has  exploded;  and, 
with  the  explosion  has  passed  away  all  desire 
for  such  a  state  of  affairs. 

The  amiable,  yielding,  weak-willed  child  is 
no  dearer  to  me  than  the  strong-willed,  deter- 
mined one,  who  yields  only  because  he  ought 
and  must. 

Between  the  ages  of  six  months  and  two 
years  a  child  learns  a  great  deal,  more,  I  think, 
than  ever  again  in  the  same  length  of  time.  He 
should  bo  taught  in  this  time  to  be  self-reliant, 
obedient,  and  helpful. 

Your  child  has  learned  to  sit  alone  and  to 
creep ;  and  now  he  is  persistently  trying  to  pull 
up  by  a  chair.  There  !  he  is  up  I  and  what  a 
weak  little  creature  he  is,  not  able  to  balance 
himself,  swaying  to  and  fro,  only  sustained  by 
the  strength  of  his  little  hands. 

That  is  not  much,  mother,  bu(  do  not  disturb 
him  and  hurt  his  dignity  (for  he  has  some  dig- 
nity) by  taking  hold  of  him.  Sit  near  him,  if 
you  please,  so  that  you  may  save  him  from  any 
severe  fall,  but  hands  off!  There  he  goes ! 
some  noise  he  made,  but  did  you  sit  still  long 
nnoogh  to  seo  that  he  was  not  hurt  P  If  you 
did  not,  you  made  a  mistake ;  for,  if  he  is  un- 
injured, you  have  frightened  him  into  crying, 
and  if  he  was  hurt,  you  have  only  added  to  his 
alarm  by  jumping  at  him. 

Control,  with  all  the  strength  of  your  mind, 
the  disposition  to  start  or  scream  at  his  face.  If 
ho  is  only  alarmed,  look  at  him  with  a  smiling 
face  and  encourage  him  to  get  up  himself.  Do 
not  take  him  up  and  condole  with  him  upon  his 
fall,  but  say  cheerily,  "  Up  again !  never  mind !" 
Ho  will  soon  learn  from  such  treatment  to  make 
a  distinction  between  real  and  supposed  inju- 
riee,  and  will  be  far  less  likely  to  receive  them, 
because  he  has  learned  confidence  in  himself 
and  is  daily  growing  stronger. 


Some  day  you  lose  sight  of  your  child  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  when  you  find  him  he  is 
nearly  at  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

Control  yourself— don't  make  a  rush  at  him, 
frightening  him  so  that  he  falls  back  down  the 
stairs.  Gk>  to  him  quietly  ;  do  not  snatch  him 
up,  but  place  yourself  close  behind  him  and  en- 
courage him  to  finish  his  course  to  the  top  of 
the  stairs.  Hereafter,  see  that  the  doors  are 
kept  closed,  or  the  stairs  are  so  guarded  that  he 
can  not  get  to  them  when  he  is  alone.  "When- 
ever you  are  with  him  going  up  stairs,  put  him 
down  and  allow  him  the  great  pleasure  of  con- 
quering them  by  himself.  Another  time  you 
find  him  trying  to  arrange  a  set  of  blocks  in  the 
box  to  which  they  belong.  He  puts  them  all  in 
but  two  or  three,  but  these  will  not  go  right. 
His  nervous  little  fingers  tremble  and  his 
cheeks  glow  with  his  eagerness— do  not  help 
him.  It  is  not  so  much  that  he  wants  to  see 
the  blocks  in  their  places,  as  it  is  that  he  wants 
to  put  them  there  himself. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  a  child  of  despondent 
temperament  might  give  up  an  attempt  of  this 
kind,  if  he  did  not  meet  with  success.  In  such 
a  case  a  little  assistance  would  be  advisable ; 
and  this  leads  me  to  mention  the  duty  of  every 
mother  to  carefully  watch  both  the  moral  and 
physical  characters  of  her  children,  and  to  treat 
them  accordingly.  I  think  that  very  young 
infants,  if  well,  can  be  treated  nearly  alike. 

When  the  time  for  moral  training  arrives, 
there  must  be  different  methods  for  different 
children.  Be  gentle  whenever  you  can — stem, 
you  sometimes  must  be — loving,  you  can  always 
be. 

Be  tender-hearted,  but  strong- nerved.     Be- 
fore your  cliild  is  a  year  old  there  may  be  occa- 
sions for  te^hing  him  obedience.     "  My  pre- 
cious pet  bo  made  to  mind  before  he  is  a  year 
old  ?"  cries  a  young  mother,  "  indeed,  he  shall 
not    He  shall  have  every  thing  he  wants  and 
do  every  thing  he  likes,  until  ho  is  four  or  five 
years  old.    There  will  bo  plenty  of  time  then  to 
talk  about  my  baby  minding."     Do  not  deceive 
yourself  by  any  such  plan  as  this.     If  you  let 
your  child  go  un governed  now,  he  will,  in  all 
probability,  grow  to  manliood  ungovcmcd,  and 
will  look  back  to  his  childhood  and  blame  his 
mother  for  not  teaching  him  obedience  while  he 
was  still  at  an  age  to  be  bent.     I  know  of  a 
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gentleman,  who  says  that  one  of  the  greatest 
drawhacks  of  his  life  had  been  the  fact  of  his  be- 
ing ungovemed  when  he  was  a  child,  and  being 
allowed  all  he  desired. 

As  an  instance,  one  rainy  day  he  cried  for 
the  front  gate,  and  his  mother  sent  a  servant  to 
remove  it  from  its  hinges  and  bring  it  into  the 
parlor. 

The  occasions  for  enforcing  obedience  before 
the  age  of  twelve  months  may  be  rare,  but  they 
may  occur.  You  are  drawing  your  child  in  his 
carriajj^e,  and  he  takes  hold  of  the  wheel  with 
his  tiny  hand ,  you  gently  remove  it,  but  he 
looks  in  your  face  with  a  mischievous  but  deter- 
mined air,  and  puts  his  hand  again  on  the  wheel. 
Again  you  remove  it,  and  again  it  is  re- 
placed, this  time  with  a  scream  of  impatience. 

The  child  is  old  enough  to  disobey — he  is  also 
old  enough  to  obey.  Therefore  inflict  some 
slight  pain  upon  him,  a  little  slap  upon  the  of- 
fending hand  will  probably  be  enough. 

You  call  this  cruel;  would  it  not  be  more 
cruel  to  allow  the  child  to  incur  the  risk  of  in- 
juring his  hand  in  the  wheel  P 

You  are  sweeping  a  room ;  the  little  rogue 
creeps  in  front  of  you  and  plants  himself  in  the 
dirt  that  you  are  heaping  up. 

You  take  him  away  and  give  him  playthings 
to  amuse  him ;  he  won't  be  amused,  but  comes 
scrambling  back  as  fast  as  his  legs  will  carry  him. 
Do  not  stop  your  work  for  him,  but  take  him 
away  again  and  put  him  in  a  chair  or  some  place 
from  which  he  can  not  come  back  to  you.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  to  exact  neither  too  much  or 
too  little  obedience  from  very  young  children. 
I  earnestly  believe  in  a  certain  amount  of  judi- 
cious letting  alone. 

You  find  your  child  playing  with  something 
which  you  prize  and  do  not  consider  a  proper 
plaything  for  him,  and  which  has  been  care- 
lessly left  within  his  reach.  It  is  an  article 
which  he  will  not  injure  at  one  playing,  but 
which  would  be  spoiled  in  time  if  he  were 
allowed  its  daily  use  as  a  plaything.  He  is 
very  earnest  over  it  and  delighted ;  and,  if  you 
should  take  it  from  him,  he  would  consider  him- 
self badly  treated,  and  would  propably  show  it, 
too.  So  let  him  keep  it  until  he  is  tired  of  it  or 
until  something  diverts  his  attention ;  then  put 
it  away  where  he  will  not  reach  it  again. 

Teach  your  children  to  look  upon  it  as  a  privi- 
lege to  help  others,  not  as  a  duty.  Do  not, 
while  a  child  is  very  young,  give  him  any  rou- 
tine of  duties,  but,  as  necessity  requires,  send 
him  about  the  house  to  fetch  and  carry  small 
articles. 

The  physical  treatment  of  children  is  impor- 


tant, but  simple,  if  one  wishes  to  make  it  bo. 
The  main  points  are  bathing,  regularity  of  eat- 
%g  and  sleeping  hours,  simplicity  of  food,  and 
out-of-door  exercise. 

The  habit  of  daily  bathing  should  not  be  sus- 
pended when  a  child  is  a  few  months  old.  It  i  s 
very  little  trouble,  and,  done  handily,  takes  little 
time.  My  experience  has  been  that  it  is  no^ 
best  to  bathe  a  child  in  entirely  cold  water. 
When  he  is  put  for  the  first  time  in  a  bath  tub, 
the  water  should  be  of  such  a  temperature  that 
he  may  not  perceive  the  transition  from  the  air 
to  the  water.  I  have  often  heard  mothers  say 
that  their  children  could  not  be  bathed,  that  they 
screamed  as  soon  as  they  touched  the  water. 
There  are,  ordinarily,  but  two  causes  for  this, 
either  that  the  child  was  not  introduced  to  the 
bath  tub  early  enough  in  his  existence,  or  that 
the  temperature  of  the  water  was  such  as  to  shock 
him.  When  your  baby  is  thoroughly  accus- 
tomed to  the  tub,  you  can  gradually  reduce  the 
temperature  of  the  water  until,  after  a  few 
months,  you  can  wash  him  in  almost  cold 
water. 

A  child  should  eat  regularly  and  simply,  but 
should  have  some  variety  of  food.  I  have  found 
that  a  child  soon  tires  of  one  article  if  confined 
to  it. 

Bread  and  milk,  bread  and  butter,  difierent 
forms  of  toasted  bread,  boiled  hominy,  Indian 
mush,  cracker  panada,  simple  preparations  of 
com  starch,  rice  boiled  in  milk,  and  roasted 
potatoes,  make  a  sufficient  variety.  G-ive  your 
child  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air.  If 
you  live  in  the  city,  all  I  can  say  is,  do  the  best 
you  can ;  but,  if  you  live  in  the  country,  with 
space  about  you  and  gates  well  secured,  put 
vour  child  out-of-doors  and  let  him  wander 
about  at  his  will.  In  summer,  leave  him  out  all 
day,  if  he  enjoys  it ;  in  winter,  wrap  him  up  and 
send  him  out  in  moderate  and  pleasant  weather. 

Let  him  get  as  dirty  as  he  pleases.  His  face 
will  keep  pretty  clean  if  he  spends  enough  time 
in  the  open  air  to  prevent  his  taking  bad  colds, 
and  if  you  do  not  allow  him  to  eat  between 
meals. 

It  is  somewhat  trying  to.  see  your  little  boy  or 
girl  reveling  in  the  midst  of  a  pile  of  dirt,  espec- 
ially when  you  remember  that  Mrs.  C,  whose 
children  always  look  as  if  they  had  just  issued 
from  bandbox  retirement,  may  possibly  call  and 
gaze  with  virtuously  reproving  eyes,  but  never 
mind  that.  You  are  living  for  your  child ;  you 
know  what  is  best  for  its  health  and  happiness, 
and  do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  moved  from  the 
course  which  you  know  to  be  right,  by  any  false 
fear  or  false  pride. 
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Time  vs.   Memory. 

BT  VBAirCBg  DANA  •AOB. 

IS  said  that  Time  *a  an  arrant  thief. 
Who  steals  awaj  our  treasures, 
Making  our  happiest  moments  brief, 
And  leaving  pains  for  pleasures. 

That  though  we  strive,  and  weep,  and  sigh, 

And  Leg  them  not  to  leave  us, 
'T  is  useless,  and  the  more  we  ory. 

The  more  Old  Time  will  grieve  us. 

I  think  there 's  some  mistake  in  this, 

For,  spite  of  cynio  laughter, 
I  know,  if  I '  ve  enjoyed  a  bliss, 

'T  is  mine  for  ever  after. 

The  flower  that  blossoms  for  the  mom 
Must  wither  with  the  morning ; 

And  should  it  leave  us  all  forlorn,  ^ 

AU  other  flowers  scorning  ? 

There  is  a  bud,  somewhere  about, 

Will  ope  for  us  to-morrow, 
If  we  do  n't  crush  its  brightness 

By  useless,  pining  sorrow. 

Who  cares  for  Time's  swift-going  wings. 

While  Memory  has  the  power 
To  gather  up  all  pleasant  things, 

And  bring  them  back  each  hour  I 


» .    ♦    ■  < 


Deal  Gently  with  the  Little  Ones. 


H 


E  who  checks  a  child  with  tenor, 
Stops  its  play  and  stills  its  song, 
Kot  alone  commits  an  error. 
But  a  grievous  motal  wrong. 

Give  it  play,  and  never  fear  it, 

Active  life  is  no  defect ; 
Never,  never  break  its  spirit ; 

Curb  it  only  to  direct 

Woul#|ro3i  stop  the  flowing  river. 
Thinking  it  would  cease  to  flow  P 

Onward  must  it  flow  for  ever ; 
Better  teach  it  where  to  go.'^SeUcM, 
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Generosity  and   Benevolence. 


BT  nSV.   EENBT  WARD  BBBCHBB. 


GENEROSITY  is  that  tendescy  to  kindness 
which  is  produced  through  the  senses,  and 
which  depends  for  its  strength  and  continu- 
ance upen  the  report  of  the  senses.  Benevo- 
lence, while  it  includes  this,  is  characteristically 
that  tendency  of  kindness  which  addresses  itself 
to  the  reflective  faculties  and  the  moral  sense. 
Generosity  is  the  kindness  of  the  lower  nature. 
Benevolence  is  the  kindness  of  the  higher  na^ 
ture.  The  one  carries  with  it  the  9en»e  element. 
The  other  cairies  with  it  the  soul  element.  Gen- 
erosity is  the  kindness  of  our  hodily  life,  and  the 
faculties  which  are  more  immediately  connected 
with  it.  Benevolence  is  the  kindness  of  the  soul- 
life,  and  the  faculties  belonging  to  it. 

Generosity,  then,  is  largely  a  physical  trait, 
depending  on  the  senses ;  on  the  nerves ;  on  the 
conditions  of  the  body.  Benevolence  is  the  dis- 
position of  the  spiritual  elements — the  higher 
powers  in  men. 

Let  us  illustrate  the  operation  of  these  two 
element? : 

In  the  higher  Alps  there  was  a  town  that  Pas- 
tor Oberlin  took  for  his  charge.     Poor  were  the 
inhabitants.     The  soil  was  meager.    The  sea- 
sons were  inclement.    The  people  were   very 
ignorant  and  vicious,  and  much  neglected.     A 
more  hopelecis  set  of  beings  could  hardly  be  con- 
ceived of.     Had  a  merely  generous  man  gone 
to  this  parish  of  the  Pastor  of  the  Alps  he  would 
doubtless  have  sent  medicine  to  the  sick,  given 
food  to  the  hungry,  and  provided  clothes  for  those 
who  wore  shivering  with  cold.    He  would  have 
relieved  their  outside  wants  as  fast  as  they  were 
presented  to  him.     That  would  have  boon  gen- 
erous.   But  what  was  the  conduct  of  the  Pastor 
of  the  Alps  ?    He,  too,  gave  medicine  to  the 
sick,  food  to  the  hungry,  and  clothes  to  the  na- 
ked.   He  afforded  bodily  relief,  as  far  and  as 
fast  as  he  could.    But  he  reflected  on  the  causes 
of  sickness,  and  hunger,  and  nakedness;   and 
while  he  wa&  for  the  hour  and  .the  day  relieving 
the  exhibition  of  these  things,  he  had  it  in  his 
heart  to  go  back  and  remedy  them  in  the  very 
fountain.     Ho  went  to  the  invisible  source  of 
the  evils.     He  oommencAd  a  systematic,  gradual 
remedy,  not  merely  of  their  exterior  troubles, 
but  of  interior  ones  as  well.   He  founded  schools. 
He  taught  agriculture.     He  went  from  house  to 
house  to  inspire  the  people  with  not  only  indus- 
try and  economy,  but  neatness  and  refinement. 


While  on  the  Sabbath  he  taught  them  Christian 
truths,  during  the  week  ho  carried  on  these 
Christian  truths,  by  teaching  them  how  to  lift 
themselves  above  poverty,  and  meanness,  and 
want.  And  after  a  few  years  his  parishioners 
became  as  distinguished  for  thrift  and  happiness 
as  before  they  had  been  for  misery  and  poverty. 
.  To  give  them  bread  to  relieve  their  hunger 
was  generosity ;  to  give  them  clothes  to  protect 
them  from  cold  was  generosity ;  to  supply  their 
immediate  bodily  wants  was  generosity ;  but  to 
give  them  power  to  make  their  own  bread,  to 
give  them  skill  to  make  their  own  raiment,  to 
give  them  that  inward  power  which  qualifies 
one  to  control  the  wants  of  every  hour,  was  be- 
nevolence— a  much  higher  and  nobler  develop- 
ment than  mere  generosity. 

Benevolence,  then,  is  the  kindness  of  faith, 
or  the  spiritual  element  in  man  *,  generosity  is 
the  kindness  of  sight,  or  the  bodily  element. 
The  one  is  transient,  evanescent ;  the  other  is 
permanent  and  comprehensive. 

Let  us  consider  the  advantages  and  dangers 
of  these  elements,  taken  separately  and  alone  : 

Generosity  is  prompt,  is  unselfish  in  act,  and 
is  designed  for  celerity  and  instantaneousness. 
And  for  such  a  spirit  to  manifest  itself,  there  is 
sufficient  opportunity  in  life.    There  is  much 
sulTering  that  needs  instant  relief.     If  we  pro- 
pose to  give  permanent  relief,  the  road  to  that 
permanence  is  through  immediate  relief.    Even 
when  you  would  cause  a  radical  remedy,  you 
must  meet  the  outcropping  evils  till  your  rem- 
edy can  act.    It  may  be  that  water  on  the  fore- 
head will  not  cure  the  disease,  but  while  the 
medicines  are  operating  in  the  system  it  may 
soothe  the  pain.    It  is  well  to  mitigate  the  suf-* 
fering  of  the  patient  while  the  process  of  cure 
IS  going  on.  And  although  generosity  may  not 
be  adapted  to  touch  the  seat  of  the  difficulty, 
yet  you  are  reaching  far  in  by  Christian  benev- 
olence to  touch  the  causes  of  things.    The  jmus- 
ing  hour  may  be  soothed  and  comforted  by  gen- 
erosity.   It  produces  a  beautiful  element  in  tbo 
human  character.    It  makes  men  appear  noble 
and  winning.    It  impresses  common  and  igno- 
rant persons  with  the  royalty  of  goodness  ten 
fold  as  much  as  greater  kindness  addressed  to 
the  soul,  and  not  to  the  senses.     It  may  be  that 
a  Bible  given  to  a  man  is  the  prolific  cause  of 
all  worldly  good,  when  he  knows  how  to  use  it; 
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but  before  be  knows  bow  to  use  it  a  loaf  of 
bread  is  more  a  sign  of  goodness  in  bis  sigbt 
tban  tbe  Bible.  Before  men  know  bow  to  ap- 
preciate spiritual  things  you  must  reach  their 
confidence  and  good  will,  by  things  addressed 
to  iheir  physical  senses. 

But  where  generosity  is  not  based  on  the 
bibber  element  of  benerolenoe,  it  is  brief,  eva- 
nescent, and  so  unable  to  cope  with  the  great 
duties  wbicb  Christianity  inspires.  This  world 
is  to  bo  disenthralled,  regenerated.  It  is  to  be 
developed  from  age  to  age,  and  more  and  more; 
but  its  regeneration  and  development  can  not 
be  accomplished  by  evanescent  spirts  of  gen- 
erosity. They  must  be  the  result  of  the  per- 
manent work  of  benevolence.  Generosity  is 
good  for  an  hour ;  benevolence  for  agea  Gen- 
erosity does  not  seek  out  evil.  It  does  not  go 
about  doing  good.  It  is  stationary.  It  relieves 
tbe  want  that  is  presented  to  it,  and  no  other. 
It  stays  at  home  and  responds  to  the  call  of 
those  that  come,  for  its  benefaction,  and  those 
only.  It  is  narrow,  and  feels  merely  for  such 
things  as  are  most  striking  to  the  senses.  It  is 
not  affected  by  things  that  appeal  to  reason,  and 
faith,  and  moral  sense.  It  is  liable  to  great 
self-deception,  so  that  generous  men  often  be- . 
come  conceited,  and  lie  to  themselves.  Men 
praise  generosity  more  than  benevolence,  sim- 
ply because  more  men  live  so  low  that  tbey  un- 
derstand generosity  rather  than  benevolence, 
and  material  gifts  rather  than  benefactions  of 
the  spirit ;  and  tbe  generous  man  measures  his 
generosity,  not  so  much  by  the  rule  by  which 
God  meaflures  it,  as  by  the  praises  of  others. 
And  so  men  whose  kindness  is  shallow ;  men 
who,  every  hour  of  the  day,  do  something, 
though  what  they  do  is  no  deeper  than  their 
palm  or  their  pocket,  always  have  tbe  reputa- 
tion of  being  noble  natures,  while  other  men, 
who  give  their  time,  their  thought,  -their  feel- 
ing, their  very  life,  and  have  nothing  else  to 
give,  are  looked  upon  as,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, uncharitable. 

Now,  experience  teaches  us  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  this  world  so  cheap  as  giving.  If  a  pfor 
man  comes  to  my  door,  and  I  give  him  a  quar- 
ter, and  send  him  away,  I  buy  my  own  peace 
with  that  quarter.  To  take  my  hat  and  go  with 
him  to  the  miserable  den  where  he  lives,  and 
explore  the  history  of  his  case,  and  ascertain 
what  bis  wants  are,  and  institute  a  systematic 
Temedy  for  his  troubles  which  shall  relieve 
them,  not  for  to-day  merely,  but  for  his  whole 
life — that  would  be  benevolence;  and  it  is  a 
cheap  commutation  to  give  him  a  quarter  and 
torn  bim  off. 


Benevolence  is  the  child  of  reflection.  It  is 
comprehensive.  It  deals  rather  with  the  causes 
of  things  than  with  their  aspects  and  effects. 
It  acts  not  only  in  view  of  causes,  but  through 
long  periods  of  time.  It  is  enduring,  and  so 
adapted  to  the  pecaliar  necessity  of  all  exertions 
for  Christian  reformation — namely,  "  patient 
continuance  in  well-doing."  Generosity  is  the 
militia  that  enlist  for  three  months,  while  be- 
nevolence is  the  regular  force  that  enlist  for  the 
whole  war. 

Separated  from  generosity,  benevolence  runs 
into  mischiefs,  different  from  the  mischiefs  of 
exclusive  generosity,  but  as  real  as  they  are. 
The  two  things  onght  to  be  married.  It  is 
not  good  for  either  to  be  alone.  Generosity  has 
its  benefits  if  rightly  affianced  to  benevolence, 
and  benevolence  has  its  benefits  if  rightly  affi- 
anced to  g^erosity.  Each  by  itself  has  pecu' 
liar  evils.  Benevolence  separated  from  gene- 
rosity is  apt  to  become  cold  to  present  suffering, 
and  to  come  into  sympathy  with  abstract  prin- 
ciples more  than  with  real  human  life ;  and  at 
l&st  it  comes  to  be  a  spirit  of  inhumanity,  inex- 
orable for  the  general  good,  but  indifferent  to 
the  particular. 

A  narrow  generosity  is  the  fault  of  the  un- 
educated ;  but  this  perversion  of  the  laige  spirit 
of  benevolence  is  the  particular  vice  of  the 
cdnoated,  and  of  professional  philanthropists. 
There  are  men  that  zeason  out  the  largest 
schemes  of  philosophy,  that  are  cosmopolitan  in 
their  ideas,  and  that  tell  you  tbey  desire  tbe 
welfare  of  the  entire  race,  who  have  been  so 
accustomed  to  generalize  all  things  that  at  last 
tbey  have  ceased  to  be  sensitive  to  particulars, 
and  are  only  sensitive  to  the  generic  and  ab- 
stract. When  men  come  to  this  state  of  insen- 
sitiveness  to  every  thing  but  generals,  and  form 
comprehensive  schemes  of  benevolence,  they  are 
often  the  bardest-beartsd  men  in  the  world.  Let 
a  man  once  understand  that  a  certain  system  of 
theological  teaching,  or  a  certain  system  of  char- 
ity is  beneficial  for  the  whole  race,  and  let  him 
undertake  to  establish  it  all  over  the  world,  and 
through  all  periods  of  time,  and  he  will  be  apt 
to  sacrifice  all  details,  all  minor  particulars,  for 
the  sake  of  maintaining  that  great  system  which 
is  in  itself,  as  he  supposes,  to  secure  all  the  in- 
dividual benefits  that  the  world  needs.  So  it 
comes  to  pass  that  we  see  men  who  are  generi- 
cally  benevolent,  but  who  are  particularly 
stingy.  If  there  is  a  movement  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  college,  that  touches  their  pecu- 
liar notions ;  and  they  say,  "  A  college  has  a  re- 
lation to  the  interesta  of  generations,  and  should 
be  encouraged;  and  they  give  to  that  object 
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thousandfl  of  dollars.  Bat  if  in  the  next  stteet 
there  is  a  sufiering  family,  the  father  and 
mother  being  sick  and  unable  to  provide  for 
their  children's  or  their  own  uece88ities,'and  a 
subscription  paper  is  circulated  for  their  relief, 
when  it  comes  around  to  these  men  they  can 
not  attend  to  tho  wants  of  poor  people.  Thoir 
minds  are  occupied  with  larger  shemes  of  be- 
nevolence I 

If  these  two  elements  were  incompatible  with 
each  other  and  it  were  impracticable  to  have 
large  benevolence  with  generosity,  it  would  be 
more  than  doubtful  whether  comprehensive 
charity  were  not  comprehensive  mischief.  But 
they  are  reconcilable.  They  were  designed  to 
work  together.  The  true  idea  excludes  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  It  takes  generosity  to 
begin  with,  and  benevolence  to  end  with,  one 
leading  on  to  the  other,  and  both  working  to- 
gether harmoniously.  And,  united,  they  keep 
each  other  healthy. 


If  one's  conscience  is  trained  to  the  duties  of 
generosity  it  will  keep  his  large  and  speculative 
benevolence  so  near  to  human  life,  to  humanity, 
that  it  will  be  less  airy,  less  abstract,  less  defi- 
nite, less  cold.  Benevolence,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  tend  to  give  depth  and  breadth  to  the  evan- 
escent spirit  of  an  easily  excited  generosity, 
lifting  it  up  from  its  sensuous  condition,  and 
inspiring  it  with  a  larger  spirit  Gk>d  meant 
that  they  should  never  go  alone.  Children 
should  be  taught  to  relieve  visible,  bodily  wants, 
and  they  should  also  be  taught  to  relieve  invis- 
ible, spiritual  wants.  They  should  bo  taught 
that  moral  wants  are  a  thousand  times  greater 
than  physical  wants.  When  they  attempt  to 
apply  their  benevolence  to  future  ages  and  gen- 
erations merely,  they  should  be  taught  never 
to  neglect  present  and  near  duties  on  account  of 
remote  and  contingent  ones.  They  should  be 
taught  that  they  must  be  both  generous  and 
benevolent. 
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Growth  and   Development. 


BY  ARCHIBALD  MACLAKBK,  OP  THE  OXFORD  OTMKASIirK. 


THE  system  of  bodily  training  of  Ghreece  and 
Bome  had  but  one  aspect,  one  aim,  one  ob- 
ject. It  was  designed  to  practice  the  youths  of 
tho  country  in  all  exercises  tending  to  qualify 
them  for  the  exigencies  of  war,  as  war  was  then 
pursued,  as  campaigns  were  then  made,  as 
weapons  were  then  bome,  as  battles  were  then 
fought.  Other  object,  other  aim,  other  aspect, 
had  it  none. 

But  in  those  days,  as  in  our  own,  there  must 
have  been  men  of  unsound  constitution  and  im- 
perfect growth,  from  original  weakness  of  or- 
ganization, or  from  illness,  ignorance,  neglect, 
accident,  and  other  causes.  What  system  of 
bodily  training  was  framed  for  their  behoof? 
None.  Here  the  observation  of  results  was  un- 
equal to  the  requirement.  They  could  reach  no 
higher — ^they  aimed  no  higher— than  the  pro- 
duction of  a  series  of  aihletio  games,  suitable  to 
the  foxmg,  the  brave,  the  active,  the  strong,  the 
swift,  and  the  nobly  bom. 

Our  knowledge  of  physiological  science  is 
something  more  valuable  than  this.  A  system 
of  bodily  exeroiDe  which  should  give  added 
strength  to  the  strong,  increased  dexterity  to 


the  active,  speed  to  the  already  fleet  of  fcK>t,  is 
not  what  is  alone  wanted  now.  It  is  not  to 
give  the  benefit  of  our  thoughts  and  observa- 
tions and  the  fruit  of  our  accumulating  informa* 
tion  to  the  already  highly  favorbd,  and  to  them 
only,  that  we  aim.  On  the  contraiy,  it  is  the 
crowning  evidence  of  the  divine  origin  of  all 
true  knowledge,  that  in  benefiting  all  within  its 
influence,  it  benefltH  most  bountifully  those 
whose  needs  are  the  greatest. 

In  our  days,  as  of  old,  the  race  is  still  to  the 
swift  and  the  battle  is  still  to  the  strong,  but  the 
battle  of  life  now  is  waged  with  the  brain  for 
weapon,  and  the  race  is  the  high  pressure  com- 
petitive efforts  of  memory  and  mind.  These  are 
the  great  and  all-absorbing  straggles  of  our 
times,  a  '^struggle  for  life "  as  hard,  and  involv- 
ing results  and  transformations  as  unerring  and 
inevitable,  as  over  were  traced  in  the  origin  of 
species. 

It  is  health,  however,  rather  than  strex^h, 
that  is  wanted  now — thai  is  the  great  require- 
ment of  modem  times,  with  modem  men,  at 
non-military  occupations.  Bodily  power,  activ- 
ity, and  stamina  for  the  endurance  of  protracted    , 
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fatigue,  are  still  at  this  day  as  much  tke  real 
want  of  the  soldier,  as  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Xenophon,  of  Ccesar,  of  Napoleon.  But  the 
purposes  and  practices  of  war  are  not  the  all  in 
all  with  us  as  they  were  with  the  Greeks  and 
the  Homans ;  nor  are  the  whole  of  our  ahle- 
bodied  men  under  arms,  nor  the  whole  of  our 
youths  preparing  for  conscriptive  battalions,  as 
were  the  youths  of  Germany  and  France  in  the 
last  century.  The  English  army,  scattered  over 
the  whole  globe,  and  encountering  the  severities 
of  every  clime,  claims  but  a  fraction  of  our  men ; 
a  small  portion  only  of  our  youth&  are  in  uni> 
form ;  but  other  occupations,  other  habits,  other 
demands  upon  miud  and  body,  advance  claimfi 
as  urgent  as  ever  were  pressed  upon  the  soldier 
in  ancient  or  modem  times.  From  the  nursery 
to  the  school,  from  the  school  to  the  college  or 
to  the  world  beyond,  the  brain  and  nerve  strain 
goes  on — continuous,  augmenting,  intensifying. 
Scholarships  Junior  and  Senior,  Examinations, 
open  Fellowships,  speculations,  promotions,  ex- 
citoments,  stimulations,  long  hours  of  work,  late 
hours  of  rest,  jaded  frames,  weary  brains,  jar- 
ring nerves— all  intensified  and  intensifying — 
seek  in  modem  times  for  the  antidote  to  be 
found  alone  in  physical  action.  These  are  the 
exigencies  of  the  campaign  of  life  for  the  great 
bulk  of  our  youths,  to  be  encountered  in  the 
schoolroom,  in  the  study,  in  the  court  of  law,  in 
the  hospital,  in  the  asylum,  and  in  the  day  and 
night  visitations  to  oourt  and  alley  and  lane; 
and  the  hardships  encountered  in  the  fields  of 
warfare  hit  as  hard  and  as  suddenly,  sap  as  in- 
sidiously, destroy  as  mercilessly,  as  the  night- 
march,  the  scanty  ration,  the  toil,  the  struggle, 
or  the  weapon  of  a  warlike  enemy. 

Tea,  it  is  health  rather  than  ttrength  that  is  the 
great  requirement  of  modem  men  at  modem 
occupations ;  it  is  not  the  power  to  travel  great 
distances,  carry  great  burdens,  lift  great 
weights,  or  overcome  great  material  obstruo- 
tionjs ;  it  is  simply  that  condition  of  body,  and 
that  amount  of  vital  capacity,  which  shall  en- 
able each  man  in  his  place  to  pursue  his  calling, 
and  work  on  in  his  working  life,  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  comfort  to  himself  and  use- 
fulness to  his  fellow-men.  How  many  men, 
earnest,  eager,  uncomplaining,  are  pursuing 
their  avocations  with  the  inminenoy  of  a  certain 
breakdown  before  them — or  with  pain  and 
weariness,  languor  and  depression;  when  fair 
health  and  full  power  might  have  been  secured, 
and  the  labor  that  is  of  love,  now  performed  in- 
completely and  in  pain,  might  have  been  per- 
formed with  completeness  and  in  comfort. 

Let  it  not  from  this  be  inferred  that  I  con- 


sider health  and  strength  as  in  any  manner  op- 
posed to  each  other ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
most  intimately  allied,  and  are  usually  by  the 
same  means  and  in  the  same  manner  obtained. 
Very  closely  are  they  connected,  but  they  are 
not  the  same,  and  a  man  may  possess  either 
without  the  other.  For  strength  may  be  due  to 
the  great  force  possessed  by  one  system  of  the 
body,  such  as^ the  muscular;  or  great  force  in 
one  part  of  the  body,  such  as  the  trunk  or  the 
limbs ;  but  health  is  the  uniform  and  regular 
performance  of  aU  tljie  functions  of  the  body, 
arising  from  the  harmonious  action  of  all  its 
parts— a  physical  condition  implying  that  all 
are  sound,  well  -fitting,  and  well-  matched.  Young 
minds  do  not  look  far  enough  into<life  to  see 
this  distinction,  or  to  value  it  if  seen ;  they  fix 
their  longing  eyes  upen  atrmffth — ^upon  strength 
now,  and  care  not  for  the  power  to  work  long, 
to  work  well,  to  work  successfully  hereafter, 
which  is  Health.  Therefore  it  is  fortunate  that 
the  same  means  which  usually  give  strength 
give  health  also;  although  the  latter  may  be 
jeopardized  by  irregular  efforts  to  obtain  the 
former.  Again,  it  is  fortunate  that  this  most 
desirable  of  all  earthly  possessions  should  spring 
from  the  regular  and  uniform  development  of 
the  body  as  a  whole,  not  from  the  extreme  de- 
velopment of  any  special  part.  Vast  strength 
of  limb  may  be  found  united  to  %  comparatively 
feeble  trunk,  a  massive  trunk  to  dwarfish  limbs, 
great  muscular  force  to  delicate  lungs.  These 
alike  reveal  local  power  and  local  weakness,  and 
these  ore  not  the  developments  which  yield 
Health. 

Iiet  both  man  and  boy,  therefore,  cultivate 
strength  by  every  available  means,  but  let  it  be 
general  not  partial  strength.  The  Battle  of 
Life  requires  for  combatant  the  tohole  man,  not 
a  part ;  and  the  whole  too  in  as  good  condition 
as  can  be  brought  into  the  conflict. 

There  is  no  profession,  there  is  no  calling  or 
occupation  in  which  men  can  be  engaged,  there 
is  no  position  in  life,  no  state  in  which  a  man 
can  be  placed,  in  which  a  fairly  developed  &ame 
will  not  be  valuable  to  him ;  there  are  many  of 
these,  even  the  most  purely  and  highly  intellec- 
tual, in  which  it  is  essential  to  success  ;  essen- 
tial, simply  as  a  means,  material  but  none  the 
less  imperative,  to  enable  the  mind  to  do  its 
work.  Tear  by  year,  almost  day  by  day,  we  • 
see  men  falter  and  fail  in  the  midst  of  their 
labors — men  to  whom  labor  is  life,  and  idleness 
is  death— men  who  with  a  negation  of  self  and 
self-comfort  even  unto  martyrdom,  devote  them- 
selves to  great  purposes  and  great  works,  and 
before  their  completion  fail :  men  who  run  the 
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life-race  with  feet  winged  with  the  purest  faith 
and  hearts  full  of  the  noblest  hope,  and  who, 
with  the  goal  in  view,  falter  and  fail ;  and  all 
for  the  want  of  a  little  bodily  stamina — a  little 
bodily  power  and  bodily  capacity  for  the  endur- 
ance of  fatigue  or  protracted  nnrest  or  anxiety 
or  grief.  Strongly  has  this  been  ever  impressed 
upon  me,  more  strongly  than  ever  of  late  years, 
but  never  so  strongly,  never  so  sadly,  never  in  its 
every  aspect  so  impressively,  as  in  the  death  of 
a  late  statesman,  eminently  alike  for  the  height 
of  his  intellectual  attachments,  the  nobleness 
and  purity  of  his  aspirations,  and  the  gentleness 
and  almost  feminine  sweetness  of  his  character. 
He  sank  in  early  manhood,  with  his  great  career 
just  begpin,  his  great  works  but  outlined  by  his 
hand  ;  to  other  hands  was  left  their  accomplish* 
ment,  to  other  hearts  their  fulfilment,  and  all 
for  want  of  a  little  of  that  bodily  stamina,  a  Ut- 
ile of  that  material  hardihood,  a  little  of  that 
power  of  enduring  fatigue,  which  he  was  even 
as  he  failed,  seeking  to  extend,  through  the 
means  of  this  system  of  bodily  training,  to  every 
soldier  in  the  land. 

This  need  of  such  a  preparation  for  the  com- 
ing struggle  of  manhood  in  these  times  of  high 
civilization  and  intellectual  advancement  being 
then  so  apparent,  what  is  the  great  hindrance 
to  the  due  training  of  the  body  ?  It  is  to  be 
iound  in  the  tgo  exclusive  cultivation  and  em- 
ployment of  the  mind ;  in  the  long  and  continu- 
ous hours  of  physical  inaction  with  extreme 
mental  effort  and  inordinate  mental  stimulation, 
which  the  requirements  and  educational  demands 
of  the  present  day  often  involve ;  in  the  over- 
looking or  ignoring  of  the  fact  that  the  body 
also  has  urgent  and  distinct  claims  to  culture 
and  employment. 

Are  these  two  then  opposed  ?  Is  a  healthy,  ener- 
getic, and  vigorous  frame  incompatible  with  a 
powerful  and  vigorous  intellect  P  We  know 
that  it  is  not  so.  Science  and  experience  alike 
confirm  the  fact  that  the  one  is  in  every  case  an 
aid  to  the  other.  That  the  intellect  can  rarely 
attain,  or  if  it  already  possesses,  can  rarely  long 
retain  a  commanding  heigh u  when  the  bodily 
functions  are  impaired;  that  the  body  itself 
will  be  at  its  best  and  most  worthy  condition  when 
its  claims  are  most  fully  shared  by  mental  occu- 
pations, and  that  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
mind,  produced  by  sufficient  and  natural  employ- 
ment, will  react  most  favorably  upon  the  body, 
can  never  be  doubted  for  a  moment;  yet  we 
continually  find  the  one  warring  upon  the  other. 
We  shall  find  the  reason  of  this  in  the  overlook- 
ing of  the  laws  which  govern  both  mind  and 
body. 


The  mind  acts  through  a  material  organ, 
the  brain,  upon  which  it  is  entirely  dependent, 
and  which,  in  common  with  the  other  organs 
of  the  body,  is  subject  to  a  constant  decay  and 
constant  renewal  from  the  most  vital  fluid; 
these  processe!»  being  accelerated  and  its  strength 
and  vigor  consequently  augmented  in  proportion 
to  its  activity.  But  in  common  with  other  or- 
gans also,  if  this  activity  is  carried  on  beyond 
certain  limits,  its  waste  exceeds  nutrition,  its 
strength  gives  place  to  weakness.  The  mind 
then  is  dependent  upon  the  blood  for  its  material 
support,  and  its  healthy  action  is  dependent  on 
its  receiving  an  adequate  supply  of  healthy 
blood.  Moreover,  the  organ  of  the  mind  being 
subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the  other  organs,  re- 
quires similar  alternations  of  rest  and  action  to 
maintain  it  in  its  natural  state  of  efficiency  ; 
and  if  either  of  these  states  be  deficient  or  in  ex- 
cess, the  brain,  and  consequently  the  mind,  will 
deteriorate.  If  therefore  the  cultivation  or  exer- 
cise of  the  mind  be  neglected,  it  will  of  necessity 
be  weakened  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
the  other  organs  are  weakened  by  insufficient 
use,  win  deteriorate  both  in  strength  and  vigor 
and  power  of  enduring  fatigue.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  exercise  of  the  brain  be  excessive,  be- 
yond the  point  where  the  nutrition  is  equal  to 
the  waste,  it  will  snfier  in  the  same  way  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  other  organs  would 
do. 

It  would  be  well  if  parents  Tvould  ask  them- 
selves at  the  outset  what  is  their  object  in  the 
training  of  their  children.  <*  They  wish  them 
thoroughly  educated,"  wonld  probably  be  the 
response.  Then  let  their  first  care  be  that  the 
body  shall  be  healthy  and  fairly  grown.  Let 
them  take  care  that  the  mind  shall  receive  that 
amount  of  culture  which  will  develop  and 
strengthen  it,  but  let  them  pause  at  that  point 
where  exercise  and  application  are  mei^ng  into 
fatigue ;  so  shall  it  attain  its  utmost  attainable 
point  of  strength  and  vigor,  so  shall  it  reach  its 
highest  attainable  capacity  of  enduring  exertion 
and  efibrt.  Year  by  year  will  it  be  found  to  in- 
crease in  these  attributes,  and  in  the  aftertime, 
if  a  call  for  extra  exertion  should  come,  it  will 
not  come  upon  it  unprepared.  And  more  than 
this,  the  body  having  received  its  due  share  of 
cultivation  also,  will  itself  be  gaining  year  by 
year,  and  while  contributing  to  the  health  of 
the  mind  by  its  own  health,  will  be  able  to  en- 
dure sucoeesfnlly  its  allotted  amount  of  labor,  in 
whatever  position  of  life,  under  whatever  sun,  it 
may  toil.  Nor  let  parents  imagine  that  thoir 
sons  who  are  destined  to  what  are,  chiefiy  or  ex- 
clusively, sedentary   professions,   need  not  ao 
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much  prep%ratioii  for  their  coining  life.  The 
clergymaji,  the  physician,  the  harristor,  are 
often  called  upon  to  endure  even  as  much  bodily 
fatigue  as  the  soldier  or  sailor,  and  the  numer- 
ous premature  failures  among  all  these  classes 
show  how  needful  such  preparation  is  and  how 
little  the  necessity  has  been  recognized. 

And  yet  how  often  do  we  find  parents  stimu- 
lating by  every  imaginable  method,  and  by 
every  suggestive  expedient,  the  mental  cultiva- 
tion of  their  children ;  given  to  physical  exercise 
and  to  physical  recreation,  and  to  devote  them 
to  artudy.  What  is  it  these  parents  are  seeking  P 
la  it  the  future  welfare  of  their  children,  or  is  it 
(let  us  examine  it  closely)  the  gratification  of 
their  own  pride  in  their  children's  superior 
talents  and  intellectual  attainments?  It  has 
been  said  that  the  pride  of  parents  in  their  chil- 
dren is,  of  all  kinds  of  pride,  the  most  excusable ; 
but  even  our  pride  in  our  children  may  have 
many  phases,  and  that  phase  can  not  be  a  purely 
unflelfish  one  which  would  sacrifice  ultimate 
health  and  happiness  for  temporary  distinction, 
praise,  and  admiration. 

The  very  interest  evinced  in  the  premature 
development  of  intellectual  ability  is  dangerous 
to  the  young,  appealing  as  it  does  to  one  of  the 
most  powerful  stimulants  in  the  youthful  mind, 
the  love  of  praise  and  notoriety.  Boys  soon 
learn  to  love  the  excitement  which  such  an  arti- 
ficial mode  of  life  produces,  and  cease  to  feel 
any  interest  in,  or  desire  for,  the  active  pursuits 
oflually  so  dear  to  youth.  Others  there  are 
thus  foreed  into  abnormal  advancement,  who 
work  on  reluctantly  to  the  end,  but  once  eman- 
cipated, the  distasteful  task  is  for  ever  aban- 
doned. Wliich  of  these  is  most  deserving  of 
our  pity,  the  unnatural  young  hermit,  who  in 
his  books  alone  takes  delight,  or  the  too  natural 
little  Arab  to  whom  books  and  book-learning 
have  become  a  thing  of  disgust  ?  Most  parents 
have  at  some  time  or  other  felt  a  pang  of  alarm 
at  seeing  their  child  turn  with  carelessness  from 
tbA  food  which  they  knew  to  be  necessary  to  its 
Well-being.  I  have  already  experienced  the 
same  feeling  at  seeing  a  child  torn  with  indiffer- 
ence or  dislike  from  the  sports  and  pursuits  of 
hia  companions  to  creep  back  to  his  books ;  and 
also  as  much  alarm,  mingled  with  anger — for 
&lae  and  cruel  must  have  been  the  teaching 
which  earned  the  dislike — at  seeing  the  healthy 
and  strong  child  turn  with  repugnance  from  his 
bookfl.* 


*  **  Hy  boy  works  seTen  houn  a  day  regnlarly,  some- 
ttmes  eight,**  said  a  lady  to  me  composedly.  The  boy  had 
jnil  tamed  his  eighth  year.    Four  langnages  besides  his 


Earnestly,  however,  as  I  desire  to  advocate 
the  cultivation  of  the  bodily  powers,  I  would 
guard  against  its  being  thought  that  I  would 
neglect  cultivating  to  their  full  capacity  the 
mental  ones.  That  would  only  be  erring  in 
another  direction,  and  although  a  safer  one  in 
some  important  respects,  important  as  regards 
present  comfort  and  future  health,  it  is  still  al- 
together erring ;  and  the  right  path  is  broad  and 
open  and  plain,  free  alike  to  all  who  will  look 
for  it  with  unprejudiced  eyes.  The  brain  also 
requires  systematic  and  ample  exercise  to  de- 
velop its  attainable  powers,  and  where  there  ex- 
ists no  unusual  weakness,  its  reasonable  culture 
can  scarcely  begin  too  soon  or  be  pursued  too 
steadily.  Putting  aside  the  necessity  in  these 
days  for  a  highly  comprehensive  education,  a 
degree  of  mental  culture  proportioned  with  care- 
ful hand  to  the  age  and  mental  and  physical 
capacity  will  be  found  to  act  with  advantage  to 
the  latter,  and  the  relish  and  zest  for  bodily  ex- 
ercise, which  supplies  the  most  valuable  of  all 
incentives,  will  J>e  increased  by  it.  The  giving 
of  a  large  part  of  the  day  to  exclusive  bodily  oc- 
cupation is,  for  those  who  are  to  take  a  place  in 
the  educated  world,  an  equal  error— a  rejecting 
of  the  advantages  of  civilization.  The  body 
makes  no  such  exacting  demands.  Let  it  not 
therefore  be  inferred  that  I  would  undervalue 
the  purely  mental  work  of  schools,  nor  let  it  be 
for  a  moment  imagined  that  I  would  advocate  a 
less  active,  a  less  energetic,  a  less  earnest  pursuit 
of  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  because  I  would 
sustain  in  their  most  ardent  efforts  its  youthful 
votaries,  and  enable  them  in  the  aftertime  to 
reap  to  the  full  the  fruit  of  their  labors,  that  I 
plead  for  a  more  discriminating  indulgence  in 
occupations  purely  mental  and  sedentary  at  this 
period  of  life.  For  there  is  no  error  more  pro- 
found, or  productive  of  more  evil,  than  that 
which  views  the  bodily  and  mental  powers  as 
antithetical  and  opposed,  and  which  imagines 
that  the  culture  of  the  one  must  be  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  other.  The  truth  is  precisely  the 
reverse  of  this.  In  the  acquirement  of  bodily 
health  mental  occupation  is  a  helpful,  indeed  a 
necessary  agent.  And  so  impressively  has  this 
been  proved  to  me,  that  in  cases  where  the  ac- 
quisition of  bodily  health  and  strength  was  the 
all-in-all  desired  by  the  parent,  and  the  one 
thing  longed  for  by  the  child  (and  in  some  cases 
almost  despaired  of  by  myself),  I  have  been  care- 
ful to  allot  and  mark  out  a  proportion  of  mental 
with  bodily  occupation. 


own,  Latin  aad  Oreek,  French  and  German,  with  His- 
tory, Geography,  Arithmetic,  and  Instrumental  Hosio  I 
Were  his  headaches  real  or  sham  I  wonder? 
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Baths   for  the   Babies/ 


BY  mS.   B.    B.    OLEABOlTi   M.   B. 


THE  impressioTL  that  the  water  treatment 
can  'not  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
weak  and  wee  ones  is  incorrect 

Cold  packs,  plongeSj  and  douches  were  a  pe- 
culiar feature  of  the  PriessnitE  method,  hence 
the  name,  cold  water  cure  is  applied,  when  wa- 
ter hot  or  tepid  is  largely  used.  Water  can  he 
varied  in  temperature,  and  its  use  repeated,  so 
as  to  soothe  the  slightest  fever  and  relieve  chills, 
creeping  or  congestive,  whatever  the  age  of  the 
sufferer. 

Let  an  infant's  first  bath  be  about  98^,  and 
from  week  to  week  gradually  reduce  it,  as  he 
will  enjoy  and  get  warm  after.  We  say  enjoy, 
for  babies  ought  not  to  cry,  as  a  rule,  when 
they  are  bathed ;  and  seldom  will,  if  it  is  done 
with  due  discretion.  Yery  few  like  being 
washed  all  over  with  a  wet  cloth,  but  a  dip  in 
a  bath,  or  even  remaining  in  one  a  minute,  and 
being  rubbed,  is  usually  enjoyed,  unless  the  lit^ 
Ue  one  has  been  scared  by  water  too  cold  or  too 
hot  for  comfort.  After  the  bath,  lay  the  baby 
in  a  soft  towel  and  wipe  it  dry.  Then  rub 
gently  with  the  hand,  and  let  it  lie  before  the 
fire,  on  ihe  lap,  with  limbs  unfettered,  and  get 
exercise  and  a  good  reaction.  Or,  if  the  room 
is  too  cool,  or  the  baby  inclined  to  bo  blue,  wrap 
it  in  a  woolen  blanket  for  half  an  hour  before 
dressing.  One  bath  a  day  is  sufficient.  If  the 
little  one  is  delicate,  two  or  three  times  a  week 
is  better  for  the  first  few  weeks.  Let  this  be 
done  during  the  fore-part  of  the  day.  If  the 
child  is  restless  at  night,  or  has  an  eruption  on 
the  skin,  then  a  second  bath  may  be  given  at 
evening.  During  the  first  year  they  will  oome 
to  enjoy  baths  at  70"  or  80*^,  according  to  their 
reactive  power.  I  very  well  remember  setting 
down  my  baby's  bath  tub  of  cold  water  in  mid 
winter,  while  I  went  for  hot  water  to  add. 
When  I  came  back  my  little  boy  had  crept  to 
the  tub,  climbed  in  and  sat  down,  with  a  slight 
shiver  and  a  look  of  surprise,  but  no  out- 
cry. 

When  a  child  is  sick,  the  temperature  of  baths 
should  be  modified  to  meet  the  wants ;  remem- 
bering that  if  there  is  fever  the  surfaee  is  more 
sensitive  to  cold,  hence  baths  or  bandages  should 
be  warm,  so  as  not  to  shock  the  little  patient, 
which  does  harm,  and  makes  them  dread  what 
they  might  enjoy.    We  have  had  the  care  of 


many  sick  children,  whose  parents  feared  we 
would  have  g^at  difficulty  in  giving  them  wa- 
ter treatment,  because  they  cried  when  they 
were  washed ;  but  we  very  seldom  have  trouble, 
for  after  the  first  few  they  come  to  take  baths  as 
a  pleasure. 

We  took  a  little  girl  from  the  Orphan's  Home, 
who  was  very  sick  with  cough  and  chronic  di- 
arrhea. Every  thing  being  strange  to  her  in 
the  bath  rooms,  she  screamed  as  soon  as  she 
entered,  and  went  down  into  her  warm  bath  as 
'if  she  was  descending  into  a  fiery  furnace  or  a 
freezing  flood.  But  finding  the  water  comforta- 
ble she  grew  calm,  and  ever  afterward  longed 
for  her  bath  as  the  great  treat  of  the  day.  When 
her  daily  fever  came  on  she  would  say,  *'  Me 
feel  sick,  and  me  want  bath;'*  and  when  it 
was  over,  "He had  nice  bath,  me  feel  better 
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now. 

Children  who  have  grown  up  under  water 
treatment  will  ask,  when  sick,  for  baths  and 
bandages ;  their  own  sensations  often  being  the 
best  guide  as  to  what  they  need. 

A  child  in  a  bath  is  always  a  sweet  picture, 
and  especially  so  when  the  bright  face  says,  as 
well  as  the  words,  **  I  feel  better  now."  By 
way  of  contrast,  see  the  subject  for  pills  and 
castor  oil  held  in  strong  arms  while  the  mother 
tries  to  hold  the  nose  together  and  the  tongue 
down,  while  she  gives  the  pill,  which,  perhaps^ 
after  all,  sticks  to  the  teeth,  and  the  oil  pours 
out  rather  than  in. 

A  gentleman  who  was  partial  to  the  early 
Thompsonian  system,  of  heavy  doses  and  many 
varieties  of  medicine,  said  when  his  child  was 
sick  he  was  obliged  to  call  another  doctor,  be- 
cause his  child's  stomach  could  not  hold  all  the 
remedies  prescribed. 

•  From  slight  observation,  we  judge  that  it  is 
a  difficult  matter  to  get  any  except  Homceo-^ 
pathio  remedies  into  these  little  stomachs.  Henoe 
we  know  how  glad  mothers  are  ef  any  remedy 
that  sick  children  will  enjoy.  Baths  judiciously 
administered  are  pleasant  to  take  and  beneficial 
in  their  efiBscts. 


*  This  artide  is  an  extract  from  the  new  boolc,  **  Par- 
lor Talks  to  Ladies,"  no^  in  press  by  Wood  ft  HoLBaoox. 
The  work  will  be  ready  in  March.  See  announoemeat 
elsewhere. 
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Industrial    Education. 


BT  MB8.   BORACB  KAKK. 


npHE  publio  mind  of  Boston  and  Toany  other 
-^  places  where  the  Massachusetts  Common 
School  System  has  been  in  operation  on  a  large 
scale,  giving  an  opportunity  for  all  classes  of  the 
community  to  receive  almost  any  amount  of 
literary  instruction,  up  to  the  point  of  prepara- 
tion for  college  in  the  case  of  hoys,  and  high- 
school  instruction  for  girls,  has  been  very  ac- 
tively at  work  of  late  to  account  for  the  want  of 
true  education  that  is  apparent,  especially  in  the 
last  generation.  Education  is  a  great  word, 
and  the  mere  reception  of  instruction  is  the 
very  smallest  part  of  it.  There  are  some  gifted 
minds  that  need  only  an  opportunity  to  get  at 
books,  methods,  and  ideas,  as  one  might  find  a 
silver  mine,  whose  value  needs  no  explanation^- 
and  they  straitway  go  on  and  educate  them- 
selves. We  will  leave  such  to  their  manifest 
destiny.  Genius  knows  how  to  appropriate  all 
the  treasures  it  finds,  but  genius  is  exceptional, 
and  we  will  set  its  claims  aside  as  irrelevant  to 
our  present  criticisms  upon  the  education  of  the 
people,  which  is  the  object  of  the  common  schools. 
The  Others  who  built  the  school-house  and  the 
meeting-house  side  by  side,  when  they  first 
came  into  the  wilderness  in  New  Eugland,  and 
who  soon  added  the  college  to  the  school-house, 
on  the  same  principle  and  with  the  same  pur- 
pose, namely,  that  every  member  of  the  commu- 
nity should  have  an  opportunity  for  education, 
and  that  those  who  were  to  take  part  in  the 
government  together  should  be  brought  up  in 
sympathy,  saw  with  a  prophetic  eye  that  only 
thus  could  the  republic  they  wished  to  found  con- 
tinue to  be  a  republic  in  the  true  and  highest 
sense.  The  sentiment  at  the  moment  was  that 
rich  and  poor  should  be  educated  together. 
I  should  say  the  refined  and  the  rude,  for 
all  were  poor'  and  had  to  toil  for  their 
subsistence.  Soon  the  accession  of  others  not 
actuated  by  so  pure  a  principle,  and  the  preju- 
dices of  caste  .brought  from  the  Old  World, 
marred  this  democratic  idea.  The  refined  did 
not  like  to  expose  their  children  to  contact  with 
the  rude,  however  virtuous  they  might  be,  and 
private  education  and  select  schools  increased, 
tin  the  public  schools  became  little  more  than 
d^arity  schools,  and  then  teachers  were  ill-paid, 
schools  were  kept  in  wretched,  barn-like  build- 
ings, and  the  whole  system  deteriorated. 

A  great  effort  was  at  last  made  to  restore  the 
public  school  to  its  original  intent,  and  under 


able  leadership  the  movement  was  highly  suc- 
cessful. School-houses  became  palaces,  teachers' 
salaries  were  increased,  teachers'  seminaries 
instituted ;  it  became  respectable,  and  in  many 
places  even  genteel,  to  attend  the  public  school. 
Oreat  efibrts  were  made  to  include  the  children 
of  the  foreigners  who  crowd  to  our  country  in 
this  beneficent  movement,  which  could  be  done 
if  the  schools  were  made  unsectarian.  It  was 
found  that  the  American-bom  Irish  were  as 
bright  as  American-bom  English,  and,  indeed, 
alarm  was  soon  taken  lest  there  should  be  no 
lower  clau,  and  then  what  would  the  higher 
classes  do  for  servants?  Who  would  do  the 
work  of  the  world  P  The  true  democratic  idea 
that  labor  is  honorable  and  that  its  practice  need 
not  be  looked  upon  as  disgraceful  per  se,  even  by 
the  refined,  had  not  taken  very  deep  root,  and 
chiefly  because  it  had  not  been  made  intellect- 
ual. It  was  opposed  also  by  the  selfishness, 
egotism,  and  false  pride  of  men,  fostered  as  they 
had  been  in  the  higher  classes  of  the  world's 
society,  in  cqmmunities  where  slavery  and  serf- 
dom had  existed.  The  first  evidence  of  this 
deep-seated  alarm  was  the  suppression  of  a  fine 
high  school  in  Boston,  at  which  the  children  of 
the  poorer  classes,  some  of  the  Irish  being  in- 
cluded, had  shown  as  brilliant  scholarship,  un- 
der the  instruction  of  a  talented  and  enthusias- 
tic teacher,  as  the  children  of  the  first  families 
iiji  point  of  rank  and  fortune. 

But  an  impulse  had  been  given  which  could 
no  more  be  stayed  than  the  rush  of  waters  over 
a  broken  dam.  An  idea  had  been  bom,  a  truth 
had  been  seen.  This  idea,  this  truth  was  that 
every  child  of  Qod  has  an  inalienable  right  to 
the  highest  education  he  can  attain.  It  was 
one  of  those  indestructible  and  self-evident 
truths  that  once  seen  can  never  be  ignored.  All 
the  arguments  that  can  be  brought  against  it 
have  their  foundation  on  the  low  plane  of  self- 
ishness. In  despotic  countries  even,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  stay  the  tide.  The  present  King 
of  Prussia,  under  the  lead  of  his  Catholic  mother, 
has  seen  that  a  despotic  throne  can  not  long 
stand  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  people,  and 
he  has  made  a  fruitless  effort  to  check  that  pro- 
gress of  education  in  his  own  land,  which,  if  he 
could  but  see  it,  has  at  last  made  Germany  a 
unit.  It  was  the  intelligence  that  wielded  his 
armies  which  gave  them  their  success,  and  Aus- 
tria herself  has  seen  it,  and  roused  herself  from 
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her  long  slumber  and  made  a  gigantic  stride  to- 
ward progress.  The  reactionary  moyement  bets 
now  been  opposed  by  the  teachers  forming 
themselves  into  a  body  against  it.  How  still 
more  impossible  is  it  to  stem  such  a  current  in  a 
country  governed  by  free  institutions ! 

Let  us  do  nothing  to  check  progress,  as  some 
public  reasoners  are  now  trying  to  do.  Let  us 
not  undervalue  this  love  of  knowledge  that  has 
been  awakened  by  opportunity,  this  conscious- 
ness of  power  that  has  been  imparted  to  what  was 
once  a  brute  mass — a  consciousness  that  makes 
every  man  an  individual,  as  far  as  he  truly  has 
it. 

But  an  evil  has  arisen,  side  by  side  with  the 
new  institution  of  the  tehool  for  the  people.  Up 
to  this  time  brain-work  has  been  considered 
more  honorable  than  hand-work,  therefore  those 
who  cultivate  their  intellect  trust  to  live  by 
their  intellects,  if  they  must  work  at  all,  and 
turn  aside  from  labor  in  all  its  forms.  The 
graduates  from  our  schools  who  have  still  far- 
ther opportunities  of  study  and  can  go  into  the 
walks  of  science  and  philosophy,  may  well  do 
80,  for  there  is  ample  room  for  the  best  brain- 
work  they  can  produce ;  there  are  still  benighted 
lands  whore  this  idea  of  cultivating  Iho  facul- 
ties of  all  men  has  not  yet  dawned ;  there  are 
kingdoms  of  nature  that  need  more  explorers 
than  all  human  institutions  can  yet  furnish. 

But  the  others  P  What  are  those  to  do  who 
have  no  farther  opportunities  ?  those  who  come 
from  the  ranks  of  ignorance  and  manual  labor, 
and  must  fall  back  into  those  ranks?  What 
must  become  also  of  the  ungifted  who  return  to 
the  ranks  of  the  refined  and  intelligent  with 
delicate  tastes  awakened,  refined  sentiments 
stimulated,  new  wants  created  even  by  what 
they  have  tasted  of  the  pleasures  of  knowledge  P 
Must  they  not  labor  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  P 
for  the  inheritance  of  wealth  is  very  small  in 
'  any  country,  and  only  the  gifted  can  find  em- 
ployment in  subduing  and  controlling  the  powers 
of  nature  that  lie  around  them.  What  have 
they  learned  in  the  schools  that  can  help  them  P 
Even  many  of  the  gifted  have  no  means  of 
devoting  themselves  to  the  intellectual  labor 
they  are  well  fitted  to  perform,  and  being  wholly 
uneducated  in  any  industrial  pursuit,  prove  a 
burden  on  society  as  well  as  upon  themselves. 
It  is  true  they  are  not  so  hopelessly  burdensome 
to  themselves  or  to  others  as  the  former  class,  as 
they  may  yet  find  a  sphere  of  action  at  home  or 
abroad.  It  is  for  the  former  class,  neither  fit 
for  intellectual  work  nor  any  other  that  society 
is  especially  anxious  ;  for  these,  the  girls  espe- 
cially, rapidly  deteriorate  in  a  moral  point  of 


view  and  become  the  pests  of  society.  To  re- 
turn to  their  uncultivat-ed  homes  and  resume 
uncongenial  labors,  is  not  to  be  thought  of  by 
those  who  have  been  on  an  equality  at  school 
with  children  of  the  moie  favored  classes  of 
society.  The  latter  now  turn  to  them  a  cold 
shoulder,  for  their  families  do  not  move  in  the 
same  sphere.  Is  it  strange  they  should  look 
ashamed  at  manual  labors  that  these  companions 
do  not  share  ?  that  they  even  deepise  the  needle 
which  they  have  not  been  taught  to  use,  and 
which  they  see  is  not  wielded  except  in  a  little 
fancy  work  by  their  more  favored  school-fellows  P 
Is  it  strange  that  they  crave  the  same  amuse- 
ments, and  wish  for  the  same  fine  clothing  as 
they  ?  It  has  never  been  inculcated  upon  them 
at  school  that  labor  is  honorable.  They  have 
never  been  instructed  there  to  use  their  hands 
in  any  useful  way.  The  competition  has  been 
for  marks  and  places  earned  by  lessons,  but  the 
connection  between  these  lessons  and  the  uses  of 
life  have  never  been  pointed  out.  In  fact,  the 
saddest  degradation  awaits  them,  and  the  evil 
has  become  such  a  crying  one,  that  the  women 
of  the  land  are  taking  measures  to  meet  and  to 
stem  it.  They  see  that  the  difficulty  anticipated 
by  the  alarmists  who  broke  up  the  successful 
Boston  high  school  thirty  years  ago,  is  the  least 
of  the  evils  that  have  come  out  of  this  partial 
education  of  the  common  school?,  this  mere 
book-learning  without  practical  application.  It 
is  true  that  the  native  American  people  have  for 
the  most  part  long  since  dropped  out  of  house- 
hold.service,  leaving  it  to  foreigners,  who  come 
into  it  without  the  first  idea  of  thrifty  or  skilled 
housekeeping.  To  restore  this  profession,  as  wo 
may  call  it,  to  the  respectable  place  it  had  in 
early  times  among  us,  and  which  it  deserves  in 
the  estimation  of  society,  suggests  itself  as  the 
first  remedy,  but  how  is  it  to  be  done  P 

A  benevolent  lady  of  Boston,  who  fortunately 
has  wealth  at  her  command,  and  can  therefore 
act  independently,  and  whom  this  very  wealth 
stimulated  to  look  around  her  for  opportunities 
of  using  it  for  the  benefit  of  others  less  favored, 
began  an  individual  efibrt  by  placing  a  superior 
woman,  at  her  own  expense,  in  one  of  the  pub- 
lic schools,  in  order  to  introduce  into  it  the  first 
most  necessary  branch  of  industrial  training — 
sewing — which  has  fallen  into  disuse  even  in  the 
primary  schools.  Her  wish  was  to  prove  the 
practicability  and  utility  of  the  movement  by 
one  well-ordered  experiment.  It  was  eminently 
successful.  The  committee  granted  one  hour  in 
the  week  only,  but  the  excellent  woman  who 
undertook  it  invited  the  pupils  to  come  to  her 
own  home  in  their  leisure  hours  to  profit  the 
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more  "by  her  instruotions.  During  the  years  of 
the  war,the  children  of  that  one  school  made  more 
than  1600  garments  for  the  soldiers.  This  suc- 
cess led  to  still  farther  efforts.  Many  children 
were  found  in  the  school  who  had  no  acknowl- 
edged parentage— children  who  had  heen  placed 
with  nurses  and  were  after  a  time  ahandoned 
and  never  reclaimed.  Offcen  they  were  delicate 
in  constitution  and  nervously  susceptihle. 
Prohably  they  never  had  even  the  same  foster- 
ing care  as  the  children  of  the  nurses  to  whom 
they  had  heen  intrusted,  and  no  family  life  was 
open  to  them.  As  they  grew  older,  their  fate 
was  left  in  their  own  hands,  and  they  were  suh- 
ject  to  become  the  prey  of  the  spoiler.  In  refer- 
ence to  this  special  class,  the  lady  in  question 
saw  that  special  action  was  needed.  She  placed 
the  able  woman  she  had  employed,  and  who  had 
called  her  attention  to  this  want,  in  a  house 
which  she  bought  and  furnished  for  the  purpose. 
The  teacher  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of -inviting 
the  children  of  the  school  to  her  own  home,  had 
boarded  with  friends  who  were  kind,  sympathiz- 
ing and  accommodating,  but  it  became  a  great 
tax  in  a  private  house,  so  continually  did  the 
nnmben  of  these  little  visitors  increase.  A 
special  house  for  the  purpose  had  therefore 
grown  to  bo  a  demand,  and  this,  too,  has  been  a 
successful  experiment.  Several  orphans  were 
placed  under  Mrs.  Gilson's  care  as  residents, 
and  these,  with  the  assistance  of  those  invited 
from  the  school  in  their  leisure  hours,  have  been 
taught  to  do  the  work  of  the  house,  to  complete 
its  furnishing  by  their  handiwork  in  making 
qnilts,  comforters,  and  rag  mats,  tidies,  and  even 
picture  frames;  and  when  sufficiently  trained, 
the  inmates,  as  well  as  many  others,  have  been 
gladly  received  into  families,  to  which  they  have 
proved  a  great  blessing,  and  where  they  have 
commanded  high  wages  by  their  manner  of  per- 
forming their  duties  and  by  their  care  of  chil- 
dren. A  procession  of  such  g^rls  has  passed 
through  that  abode  of  peace  and  love,  which 
they  are  invited  ever  after  to  consider  as  their 
home  in  days  and  hours  of  recreation.  The 
cliildren  of  the  poor  have  been  welcomed  to  be 
tanght  the  care  of  the  sick  at  home,  and  are 
allowed  to  bring  their  materials  and  learn  to 
make  them  into  nutritious  drinks  and  soups,  and 
to  ask  information  in  difficult  circumstances. 
The  principle  that  has  always  been  inculcated 
is,  that  the  occupation  of  the  household  service 
ii  a  high  instead  of  a  low  one ;  that  upon  the 
way  it  is  administered  depends  in  a  great  meas- 
ure the  happiness  of  families  and  the  good  of 
children,  so  fearfully  sacrificed  by  the  ordinary 
run  of  domestics;  and  that  a  faithful  discharge 


of  such  duties  insures  them  the  friendship  and 
esteem  of  those  who  know  that  no  money  can 
pay  for  such  heart  service.  If  any  children  are 
found  that  have  special  talents  for  any  occupa- 
tions, money,  here  happily  at  command,  is  not 
spared  to  insure  them  thorough  special  instruc- 
tion. In  this  way,  artistic  talent  has  been  fos- 
tered. In  all  the  ordinary  instruction  in  sewing, 
the  making  of  quilts  and  comforters,  the  orna- 
menting of  aprons  and  sacques,  the  knitting  and 
crocheting,  taste  in  the  use  of  colors  and  forms  of 
beauty  is  carefully  cultivated,  at  once  elevating 
the  occupation  to  a  fine  art.  The  effect  of  all 
these  influences  upon  manners  is  a  gentle  refine- 
ment, which  strikes  the  visitor  very  powerfully. 
The  children  are  also  encouraged  to  give  away 
what  they  make  to  those  who  are  needy,  and  at 
this  house  have  been  made  all  the  shirts  for 
the  Reform  School,  lately  established  at  West 
Newton. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  what  can  be  done 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and 
such  houses  can  be  multiplied  by  combining  the 
means  of  several  persons,  for  one  such  house  in 
the  city  of  Boston — how  inadequate  to  the  cry- 
ing want  of  the  times !  I  could  tell  you  of  a 
still  more  wonderful  result  of  efforts  made  under 
the  most  unfavorable  circumstances,  by  an  indi- 
vidual whose  resources  were  drawn  out  of  her 
own  heart.  But  I  must  reserve  that  for  another 
time.  "What  I  have  already  described  will  serve 
as  an  argument  in  support  of  the  point  I  now 
wish  to  dwell  upon,  which  is,  that  our  public 
system  could  be  so  improved  as  to  strike  at  the 
very  root  of  the  evils  nOw  so  palpable  to  those 
who  look  deeper  than  the  surface,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  mere  charity,  how- 
ever profuse,  can  not  reach  the  difficulty.  It 
can  only  be  reached  by  systematic,  universal, 
industrial  education  in  the  very  schools  in  ques- 
tion. Every  individual  must  be  taught  to  pro- 
vide for  himself  by  the  harmonious  cultivation 
of  all  the  powers. 

Mr.  Wm.  T.  Atkinson,  of  the  Boston  Institute 
of  Technology,  who  has  written  so  ably  upon 
the  need  of  scientific  culture,  not  in  opposition 
to,  but  si[de  by  side  with  classic  culture,  gave 
some  account,  on  a  late  public  occasion,  of  the 
half-time  schools  that  g^w  out  of  a  necessity  in 
England.  It  was  impossible  for  the  poor  to  lot 
their  children  pass  all  their  days  at  school. 
They  needed  their  assistance,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  such  irregularity  of  attendance  that 
the  instruction  was  of  little  use.  A  plan  was 
formed  of  having  them  spend  a  few  hours  in 
school  instead  of  all  day.  This  insured  attend- 
ance, and   it  was  found,  moreover,  that  such 
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pupils  made  more  rapid  progress  in  intelleotual  I 
education  than  those  who  actually  went  all  day. 
This  is  leading  to  radical  changes  in  the  school 
system  for  all  classes,  not  only  in  England  but 
in  Germany,  where  the  same  thing  was  tried 
with  the  same  results,   and  where  the  whole 
public  school  system  is  undergoing  modification 
in  consequence.     It  remains  for  us  to  do  the 
same.    It  is  plain  that  one-half  the  nature  and 
powers  of  children  have  been  uncultivated  by 
our  system  of  lessoning,  with  marks  and.  prizes 
as  the  goal  instead  of  excellence,  and  that  when 
the  school-life  is  ended,  the  pupils  are  not  only 
incapable  of.  practical  action,  but  partially  de- 
veloped, even  intellectually ,from  want  of  harmo- 
nious culture.    If  the  ait  of  housekeeping,  which 
in  some  aspects  is  a  divine  act,  can  not  be  taught 
in  the  school,  a  thousand  handicrafts  can  be,  be- 
side plain  sewing ;   the  artistic  powers  can  be 
brought  out  by  drawing  and  modeling,  and  by 
tasteful  fancy  work.    It  has  been  ordained  of 
late  in  Massachusetts,  that  there  shall  be  free 
drawing  taught  in  every  town  that  has  a  cer- 
tain number  of  inhabitants,  and  this  is  a  good  be- 
ginning, but  the  plan  of  industrial  training  to 
be  really  efficient  and  to  reach  all  who  need  it, 
must  be  thought  out  upon  a  large  scale  and  ap- 
plied to  pupils  of  every  class.    We  hear  as  loud 
complaints  from  the  idle  and  frivolous  girls  of 
well-to-do  families  of  having  nothing  to  do^  ob 
from  any  less-favored  class.     When  labor  be- 
comes skilled  labor,  it  becomes  ennobling  and 
attractive,  because  it  taxes  the  intellectual  as 
well  as  the  physical  forces.    Almost  all  labor 
may  become  artistic  in- its  character.    From  the 
carpenter  grows  the  architect,  if  science  and 
taste  are  applied  to  the  occupations.    Some  of 
our  best  sculptors  began  ^fe  as  stone-cutters, 
and  knew  not  the  cunning  that  was  in  their 
hands,  tin  they  held  the  chisel  and  found  they 
could  make  their  imaginations  create  beauty 
out  of  the  hard  rock.    The  most  gifted  artificers 
of  porcelain  were  at  first  rude  potters  of  clay. 
There  is  a  story  of  one  who  wandered  aimlessly 
about  in  his  youth,  unable  to  fix  his  mind  upon 
any  occupation,  till  he  saw  some  beautiful  sam- 
ples of  porcelain  ware  and  learned  that  they 
were  fabricated  out  of  clay.     He  never  rested 
till  he  had  learned  the  art,  in  which  he  became 
distinguished.     Some  of  our  native  landscape 
painters,  who  have  attained  excellence,  were 
men  before  they  discovered  their  own  talent.    I 
have  in  my  mind  one  especially  who  had  a 
natural  eye  for  color,  but  he  had  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  learn  to  draw,  and  could  only  do 
it  ever  after  with  color.    If  he  had  been  skill- 
ully  trained,  like  Allston,  one  knows  not  to 


what  eminence  he  might  have  attained.  So  of 
Harding  and  Healy,  both  distinguished  in  their 
profession.  Many  a  young  man  and  woman 
might  find  themselves  able  draughtsmen,  an 
occupation  which  commands  large  compensation, 
if  in  childhood  the  opportunity  had  been  offiared 
of  learning  to  draw.  Our  schools  of  design  take 
adult  pupils,  but  all  the  practice  of  early  years 
is  lost  by  not  having  daily  instruction.  So  all 
the  varieties  of  needle-work,  embroidery,  lace 
work,  tapestry  work  in  crewels  and  fiosses, 
knitting,  netting,  crocheting,  have  been  in- 
vented in  the  course  of  time  by  those  who  have 
been  taught  the  first  principles  of  these  arts. 
The  savages  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  wholly  un- 
cultured as  they  are,  show  much  native  talent 
in  weaving  symmetrical  patterns  and  borders 
for  the  mats  they  braid  out  of  the  leaves  of  trees 
cut  into  strips,  and  dyed  in  various  colors  with 
the  juices  of  fruits.  One  feels  sure,  in  looking 
at  ^ese  complicated  patterns,  which  require 
much  calculation,  that  the  talent  that  wove 
them  might  have  made  their  possessors  distin- 
guished mathematicians,  if  the  opportunity  had 
ever  been  given  them.  Many  of  them  have 
gone  so  far,  even  in  their  savage  state,  as  to  con- 
struct machinery  to  save  themselves  labor  in 
manufBMituring  products  out  of  these  leaves  of 
trees  and  the  fibers  of  other  plants,  usually  braided 
with  the  fingers  and  sewed  with  bone  needles. 
Doubtless  the  artistic  interest  of  accomplishing 
these  works  is  as  great  in -proportion  to  the  suc- 
cesB,  as  the  enjoyment  of  Michel  Angelo  in  his 
creations.  Beautify  labor,  and  it  becomes  artis- 
tic.  Let  a  religious  or  a  benevolent  sentiment 
inspire  it,  and  it  becomes  the  highest  -art. 
Every  common  utensil  of  life  was  an  article  of 
beauty  in  form  and  ornamentation  among  the 
Greeks,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  art  seemed  to  be 
a  native  growth,  but  was  in  the  highest  expres- 
sion the  product  of  talent  and  culture  combined. 
The  principles  of  agriculture  applied  to  fiowers 
becomes  horticulture  and  landscape  gardening. 
The  hanging  gardens  of  Eastern  palaces  were 
prodigies  of  art,  and  yet  how  simple  tbe  primi- 
tive forms !  natural  growths,  combined  by  taste 
and  science.  The  intense  activity  of  our  peo- 
ple will  employ  itself  in  something.  It  will 
run  riot  if  not  cultivated,  and  degenerate  into 
the  coarsest  form  of  personal  enjoyment — ^love  of 
dress  and  display,  unembelliehed  by  taste  or 
sentiment.  Once  cultivate  the  powers  to  thpir 
highest  uses,  and  labor  will  become  sanctified,  as 
it  was  with  the  ancient  guilds  that  wrought  the 
wonders  of  architecture  in  the  form  of  temples 
of  worship,  and  all  will  labor  for  the  good  of 
each,  if  under  the  guidance  of  elevated  minds. 
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FIBST    8TVDT\ 


rpHE  body  of  a  living  man  performB  a  great 
•^  diversity  of  actions,  some  of  which  are 
quite  obyions ;  others  require  more  or  lees  care- 
ful ohseryation,  and  yet  others  can  be  detected 
only  by  the  employment  of  the  most  delicate 
appliances  of  science. 

Thus,  some  parts  of  the  body  of  a  living  mas 
is  plainly  always  in  motion.  Even  in  sleep, 
when  the  limbs,  head,  and  eyelids  may  be  still, 
the  incessant  rise  and  fall  of  the  chest  continue 
to  remind  us  that  we  are  viewing  slumber  and 
not  death. 

But  a  little  more  careful  observation  is  needed 
to  detect  the  motion  of  the  heart ;  or  the  pulsa- 
tion of  the  arteries;  or  the  changes  in  the  sise 
of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  with  varying  light ;  or 
to  ascertain  that  the  air  which  is  breathed  out 
of  the  body  is  hotter  and  damper  than  the  air 
which  is  taken  in  by  breathing. 

And  lastly,  when  we  try  to  ascertain  what 
happens  iu  the  eye  when  that  organ  is  adjusted 
to  difierent  distances ;  or  what  in  a  nerve  when 
it  is  excited;  or  of  what  materials  flesh  and 
blood  are  made ;  or  in  virtue  of  what  mechanism 
it  is  that  a  sudden  pain  makes  one  start — we 
have  to  call  iato  opnration  all  the  methods  of 
inductive  and  deductive  logic ;  all  the  resources 
of  physics  and  chemistry,  and  all  the  delacacies 
of  the  art  of  experiment. 

HUMAN  PHTSIOLOOY. 

2.  The  sum  of  the  facts  and  generalizations 
at  which  we  arrive  by  these  various  modes  of 
inquiry,  be  they  simple  or  be  they  reSned,  con- 
cerning the  actions  of  the  body  and  the  manner 
in  which  those  actions  are  brought  about,  con- 
stitutes the  science  of  Human  Physiology  An 
elementary  outline  of  this  science,  and  of  so 
much  anatomy  as  is  incidentally  necessary,  is 
the  subject  of  the  following  lessons ;  of  which 
I  shall  devote  the  present  to  an  account  of  so 
much  of  the  structure  and  such  of  the  actions 
(or,  as  they  are  technically  called,  ''  functions") 
of  the  body,  as  can  be  ascertained  by  easy  ob- 
servation, or  might  be  so  ascertained  if  the 
bodies  of  men  were  as  easily  procured,  exam- 
ined, and  subjected  to  experiment  as  those  of 
tnimals. 

A  MAH  IK  A  CHAMBBB  07  ICB. 

8.  Suppose  a  chamber  with    walls  of  icei 


I  through  which  a  current  of  pure  ice-cold  air 
passes,  the  walls  of  the  chamber  will  of  course 
remain  unmelted. 

Now,  having  weighed  a  healthy  living  man 
with  g^reat  care,  let  him  walk  up  and  down  the 
chamber  for  an  hour.  In  doing  this  he  will 
obviously  exercise  a  great  amount  of  mechan- 
ical force ;  as  much  at  least  as  would  be  required 
to  lift  his  weight  as  high  and  as  often  as  be  has 
raised  himself  at  every  step.  But,  in  addition, 
a  certain  quantity  of  the  ice  will  be  melted  or 
converted  into  water,  showing  that  the  man 
has  given  off  heat  in  abundance.  Furthermore, 
if  the  air  which  enters  the  chamber  be  made  to 
pass  through  lime-water  it  will  cause  no  cloudy 
white  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lime,  because 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  ordinary  air  is 
so  small  as  to  be  inappreciable  in  this  way.  But 
if  the  air  which  passes  out  is  made  to  take  the 
same  course  the  lime-water  will  soon  become 
milky,  from  the  precipitation  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  showing  thegpresence  of  carbonic  acid, 
which,  like  the  heat,  is  given  off  by  the  man. 

Again,  even  if  the  air  be  quite  dry  as  it  enters 
the  chamber,  that  which  is  breathed  out  of  the 
man  and  that  which  is  g^ven  off  from  his  skin 
will  exhibit  clouds  of  vapor;  which  vapor, 
therefore,  is  derived  from  the  body. 

After  the  expiration  of  the  hour  during  which 
the  exi>eriment  has  lasted,  let  the  man  be  re- 
leased and  weighed  once  more.  He  will  be  found 
to  have  lost  weight. 

Thus  a  living,  active  man  constantly  exerts 
m$ehmicdl  fore;  gives  off  heat^  evolves  earbonie 
acid  and  taater,  and  undergoes  a  lost  of  aubtlance, 

HUNGEB  AND    THIBST — FOOD. 

4.  Plainly,  this  state  of  things  could  not  con- 
tinue for  an  unb'mited  period,  or  the  man  would 
.dwindle  to  nothing.  But  long  before  the  effects 
of  this  gradual  diminution  of  substance  become 
apparent  to  a  bystander,  they  are  felt  by  the 
subject  of  the  experiment,  in  the  form  of  the 
two  imperious  sensations  called  hunger  and 
thirst.  To  still  these  cravings,  to  restore  the 
weight  of  the  body  to  its  former  amount,  to 
enable  it  to  continue  giving  out  heat,  water  and 
carbonic  acid,  at  the  same  rate  for  an  indefinite 
period,  it  ia  absolutely  necessary  that  the  body 
should  be  supplied  with  each  of  three  things. 
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and  with  three  only.  These  are,  firstly,  fresh 
air;  secondly,  drink — consisting  of  water  in 
ome  shapo  or  other,  however  much  it  may  be 
adulterated;  thirdly,  food.  That  compound 
known  to  chemists  as  proteiriy  and  whish  con- 
tains carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen 
must  form  a  part  of  this  food  if  it  is  to  sustain 
life  indeiinitoly  ;  and  fatty,  starchy,  or  saccha- 
rine matters  ought  to  be  contained  in  the  food, 
if  it  is  to  sustain  life  conveniently. 

5.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  matter  taken 
in  as  food  either  can  not  be,  or  at  any  rate  is 
not  used ;  and  leaves  the  body  as  exerementitious 
matter^  in  the  condition  in  which  it  entered  it, 
without  ever  being  incorporated  with  its  sub- 
stance. But  under  healthy  conditions,  and  when 
only  so  much  food  as  is  necessary  is  taken,  no 
important  proportion  of  either  protein  matter, 
or  fat,  or  starchy  or  saccharine  food,  as  such, 
passes  out  of  the  body  by  this  or  any  other 
channel.  Almost  every  thing  that  leaves  the 
body,  in  fact,  does  so  either  in  the  form  of  wa- 
ter^ or  of  carbonic  acid,  or  of  a  third  substance 
called  urea,  or  of  certain  saline  compounds. 

Chemists  have  determined  that  these  products 
which  are  thrown  out  of  the  body  and  are  called 
excretions,  contain,  if  taken  altogether,  far  more 
oxygen  than  the  food  and  water  taken  into  the 
body.  Now,  the  only  postfble  source  whence 
the  body  can  obtain  oxygen,  except  from  food 
and  water,  is  the  air  which  surrounds  it.*  And 
careful  investigation  of  the  air  which  leaves 
the  chamber  in  the  imaginary  experiment  de- 
scribed above  would  show,  not  only  that  it  has 
gained  carbonic  acid  from  the  man,  but  that  it 
has  lost  oxygen  in  equal,  or  rather  greater  amount 
to  him. 

6.  Thus,  if  a  man  is  neither  paining  nor 
losing  weight,  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  all  the 
substances  above  enumerated  which  leave  the 
body  ought  to  be  exactly  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  food  and  water  which  enter  it,  together 
with  that  of  the  oxygen  which  it  absorbs  from 
the  air.     And  this  is  proved  to  be  the  case. 

WASTE    AND    BUPPLT. 

Hence  ^it  follows  that  a  man  in  health,  and  • 
"  neither  gaining  nor  losing  flesh,"  is  incessantly 
oxidating  and  wasting  away,  and  periodically 
making  good  the  loss.  So  that  if  he  could  be 
confined  in  the  scale-pan  of  a  delicate  spring 
balance,  like  that  used  for  weighing  letters,  in 


'Fresh  country  air  containfi  in  erery  100  parts  nearly 
21  of  oxygen  and  79  of  nitiogtm  gas,  together  vith  a 
small  fraction  ot  a  part  of  carbonic  acid,  and  a  variable 
proportion  of  watery  vapor  and  ammonia. 


his  average  condition,  the  scale-pan  would  de- 
scend at  every  meal  and  ascend  in  the  intervals, 
oscillating  to  equal  distances  on  each  side  of  th« 
average  position,  which  would  never  be  main- 
tained for  longer  than  a  few  minutes.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  such  thing  as  a  stationary  con- 
dition of  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  what  we 
call  such  is  simply  a  condition  of  rariation 
within  narrow  limits — a  condition  in  which  the 
gains  and  losses  of  the  numerous  daily  trans- 
actions of  the  economy  balance  one  another. 

7.  Suppose  this  diumally -balanced  physio- 
logical state  to  be  reached,  it  can  be  maintained 
only  so  long  as  the  quantity  of  the  mechanical 
work  done,  and  of  heat,  or  of  other  force, 
evolved,  remains  absolutely  unchanged. 

Let  such  a  physiologically-balanced  man  lift 
a  heavy  body  from  the  ground,  and  the  loss  of 
weight  which  he  would  have  undergone  with- 
out that  exertion  will  be  immediately  increased 
by  a  definite  amount,  which  can  not  be  made 
good  unless  a  proportionate  amount  of  extra 
food  bo  supplied  to  him.  Let  the  temperature 
of  the  air  fall,  and  the  same  result  will  occur,  if 
his  body  remains  as  warm  as  before. 

On  the  other  hand,  diminish  his  exertion  and 
lower  his  production  of  heat,  and  either  he  will 
gain  weight,  or  some  of  his  food  will  remain 
unused. 

Thus,  in  a  properly  nourished  man,  a  stream 
of  food  is  constantly  entering  the  body,  in  the 
shape  of  complex  compoimds,  containing  com- 
paratively little  oxygen ;  as  constantly,  the  ele- 
ments of  the  food  (whether  before  or  after  they 
have  formed  part  of  the  living  substance)  are 
leaving  the  body,  combined  with  more  ox5-gen. 
And  the  incessant  breaking  down  and  oxidation 
of  the  complex  compounds  which  enter  the  body 
are  definitely  proportioned  to  the  amount  of 
force  the  body  exerts,  whether  in  the  shape  of 
heat  or  otherwise ;  just  in  the  same  way  as  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  got  out  of  a  stoam  en- 
gine, and  the  amount  of  heat  it  and  its  furnace 
give  off)  bear  a  strict  proportion  to  its  consump- 
tion of  fuel. 

THB    ERBCT    POSinOlT  OF  MAN. 

The  erect  position,  which  we  assume  so  easily, 
and  without  thinking  about  it,  is  the  rosultof  tho 
combined  and  accurately  proportioned  action  of 
a  vast  number  of  muscles.    What  7S  it  that 
makes  them  work  together  in  this  way  P 

8.  Let  any  person  in  the  erect  position  re- 
ceive a  violent  blow  on  the  head,  and  you  know 
what  occurs.  On  the  instant  he  drops  pros- 
trate, in  a  heap,  with  his  limbs  relaxed  and 
powerless.    What  has  happened  to  him  P    The 
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blow  may  have  been  so  inflicted  as  not  to  toucli 
a  single  muscle  of  the  body ;  it  may  not  cause 
the  loss  of  a  drop  of  blood ;  and,  indeed,  if  the 
"  concussion,"  as  it  is  called,  has  not  been^  too 
severe,  the  sufferer,  after  a  few  moments  of  un- 
cwiscionsness,  will  come  to  himself  and  be  as 
well  as  ever  again.  Clearly,  therefore,  no  per- 
manent injury  has  been  done  to  any  part  of  the 
body,  least  of  all  to  the  muscles,  but  an  influ- 
ence has  been  exertod  upon  a  something  which 
governs  the  muscles.  And  this  influence  may 
be  the  effect  of  very  subtle  causes.  A  strong 
mental  emotion,  and  even  a  very  bad  smell, 
wiU,  in  some  people,  produce  the  same  effect  as 
a  blov. 

MIND    HOT    THB   GOVBUITOB. 

These  observations  might  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  the  mind  which  directly  governs 
the  muscles,  but  a  little  further  inquiry  will 
show  that  such  is  not  the  case.  For  people  have 
been  so  stabbed,  or  shot  in  the  back,  as  to  cut 
the  spinal  cord,  without  any  considerable  in- 
jury to  other  parts ;  and  then  they  have  lost 
the  power  of  standing  npright  as  much  as  be- 
fore, though  thbir  minds  may  have  remained 
perfectly  clear.  And  not  only  have  they  lost 
the  xK>wer  of  standing  npright  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, but  they  no  longer  retain  any  power 
of  either  feeling  what  is  going  on  in  their  legs, 
or,  by  an  act  of  their  volition,  causing  motion 
in  them. 

9.  And  yet,  though  the  mind  is  thus  cut  pff 
from  the  lower  limbs,  a  controlling  and  govern- 
ing power  over  them  still  remains  in  the  body. 
For,  if  the  soles  of  the  disabled  feet  be  tickled, 
though  no  sensation  will  reach  the  body  the 
legs  will  be  jerked  up,  just  as  would  be  the  case 
in  an  uninjured  person.  Again,  if  a  series  of 
galvanic  shocks  be  sent  along  the  spinal  cord, 
Ute  legs  will  perform  movements  even  more 
powerful  than  those  which  the  will  could  pro- 
dace  in  an  uninjured  person.  And,  finally,  if 
the  injury  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  cord  is 
crushed,  or  profoundly  disorganized,  all  these 
phenomena  cease;  tickling  the  soles,  or  send- 
ing galvanic  shocks  along  the  spine  will  pro- 
duce no  effect  upon  the  legs. 


THE    BRAIX. 

By  examinations  of  this  kind,  carried  still 
farther,  we  arrive  at  the  remarkable  result  that 
the  brain  is  the  seat  of  all  sensation  and  men- 
tal action,  and  the  primary  source  of  all  mus- 
cular contraction ;  while  the  spinal  cord  is  ca- 
pable of  receiving  an  impression  from  the  exte- 
rior, and  converting  it  not  only  into  a  simple 


muscular  contraction,  but  into  a  combination  of 
such  actions. 

Thus,  in  general  terms,  we  may  say  of  the 
cerebro -spinal  nervous  centers  that  they  have 
the  power,  when  they  receive  certain  impres- 
sions from  without,  of  giving  rise  to  simple,  or 
combined,  muscular  contractions. 

10.  But  you  will  further  note  that  these  im- 
pressions from  without  are  of  very  different 
characters.  Any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body 
may  be  so  affscted  as  to  give  rise  to  the  sensa- 
tions of  contact,  or  of  heat  or  cold  ;   and  any  or 
every  substance  is  able,  under  certain  circum- 
, stances,  to  produce  these  sensations.     But  only 
very  few  and  comparatively  small  portions  of 
the  bodily  framework  are  competent  to  be  af- 
fected in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  the  sensa- 
tions of  taste  or  of  smell,  of  sight  or  of  hearing ; 
and  only  a  few  substances,  or  particular  kinds 
of  vibrations  are  able  so  to  affect  those  regions. 
These  very  limited  parts  of  the  body,  which  puts 
us  in  relation  with   particular   kinds  of  sub- 
stances, of  forms,  of  force,  are  what  are  termed 
smtory  organs.    There  are  two  such  organs  for 
sight,  two  for  hearing,  two  for  smell,  and  one, 
or  more  strictly  speaking,  two  for  taste. 

11.  And  now  that  we  have  taken  this  brief 
view  of  the  structure  of  the  body,  of  the  organs 
which  support  it,  of  the  organs  which  move  it, 
and  of  the  organs  which  put  it  in  relation 
with  the  surrounding  world,  or,  in  other  words, 
enable  it  to  move  in  harmony  with  influences 
from  without,  we  must  consider  the  means  by 
which  all  this  wonderful  apparatus  is  kept  in 
working  order. 

All  work,  as  we  have  seen,  implies  waste.   The 
work  of  the  nervous  system,  and  that  of  the 
muscles,  therefore,  implies  consumption  either 
of  their  own  substance  or  of  something  else. 
And  as  the  organism  can  make  nothing,  it  must 
possess  the  means  of  obtaining  from  without 
that  which  it  wants,  and  of  throwing  off  from 
itself  that  which  it  wastes ;  and  we  have  seen 
that,  in  the  gross,  it  does  these  things.     The 
body  feeds,  and  it  excretes.    But  we  must  now 
pass  from  the  broad  fact  to  the  mechanism  by 
which  the  fact  is  brought  about.    The  organs 
which  convert  food  into  nutriment  are  the  or- 
gans of   alimentation;  those  which  distribute 
nutriment  all  over  the  body  are  organs  of  eircu- 
lation ;   those  which  get  rid  of  the  waste  pro- 
ducts are  organs  of  excretion. 


THE    BLOOD. 

•  12.  Now  the  fluid  containing  the  dissolved  or 
suspended  nutritive  matters,  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  the  process  of  digestion,  traverses  the 
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very  thin  layer  of  soft  and  permeable  tissne 
which  separates  the  cavity  of  the  alimentary 
canal  from  the  cavities  of  the  innnmerahle  cap- 
illary vessels  which  lie  in  the  walls  of  that  ca- 
nal, and  so  enters  the  blood,  with  which  those 
capillaries  are  filled.  Whirled  away  by  the 
torrent  of  the  circulation,  the  blood,  thus 
charged  with  nutritive  matter,  enters  the  heart, 
and  is  thence  propelled  into  the  organs  of  the 
body.  To  these  organs  it  supplies  the  nut^- 
ment  with  which,  it  is  charged  ;  from  them  it 
takes  their  waste  products,  and,  finally,  returns 
by  the  veins  loaded  with  useless  and  injurious 
excretions,  which  sooner  or  later  takes  the  form 
of  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  urea. 

EXCRETOBT    MA.TTEB. 

13.  These  excretionary  matters  are  separated 
from  the  blood  by  the  excretory  organs,  of  which 
there  are  three — the  skin^  the  lunffSf  and  kidneye. 

Different  as  these  organs  may  be  in  appear- 
ance, they  are  constructed  upon  one  and  the 
same  principle.  Each,  in  ultimate  analysis,  con- 
sists of  a  very  thin  sheet  of  tissue,  like  so  much 
delicate  blotting-paper,  the  one  face  of  which  is 
free,  or  lines  a  cavity  in  communication  with 
the  exterior  of  the  body,  while  the  other  is  in 
contact  with  the  blood  which  has  to  be  purified. 

The  excreted  matters  are,  as  it  were,  strained 
from  the  blood  through  this  delicate  layer  of 
filtering  tissue,  and  on  to  its  free  surfietoe,  whence 
they  make  their  escape. 

Every  one  of  these  organs  eliminates  the  same 
pioducts,  viz.,  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  urea, 
or  some  nitrogenous  compound  of  like  import 
But  they  eliminate  them  in  various  proportions 
the  skin  giving  off  much  water,  little  carbo- 
nic acid,  and  still  less  urea ;  the  lungs  giving 
off  much  water,  much  carbonic  acid,  and  a  min- 
imum of  urea,  or  ammonia  (which  is  one  of  the 
products  of  the  decomposition  of  urea) ;  the  kid- 
neys separating  much  water,  much  urea,  and  a 
minimum  of  carbonic  acid. 

14.  The  modes  in  which  death  is  brought 
about  appear  at  first  sight  jto  be  extremely 
varied.  We  speak  of  natural  death  by  old  age, 
or  by  some  of  the  endless  forms  of  disease ;  of 
violent  death  by  starvation,  or  by  the  innumer- 
able varieties  of  injury,  or  poison.  But»  in  real- 
ity, the  immediate  cause  of  death  is  always  the 
stoppage  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  center, 
the  lungs,  or  the  heart.  Thus,  a  man  may  be 
instantly  killed  by  such  an  injmy  to  a  part  of 
tha  brain  which  is  called  the  fiuduOa  oblongata, 
as  may  be  produced  by  hanging  or  breaking  the 
neck. 


In  ultimate  analysis,  however,  life  has  but  two 
legs  to  stand  upon,  the  lungs  and  the  heart,  for 
death  through  the  brain  is  always  the  effect  of 
the  secondary  action  of  the  injury  to  that  organ 
upon  the  lungs  or  the  heart.  The  functions  of 
the  brain  cease  when  either  respiration  or  circu- 
lation are  at  an  end.  But  if  circulation  and  res- 
piration are  kept  up  artificially,  the  brain  may 
be  removed  without  causing  death.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  blood  be  not  aerated,  its  circu- 
lation by  the  heart  can  not  preserve  life ;  and, 
if  the  circulation  be  at  an  end,  more  aeration  of 
the  blood  in  the  lungs  is  equally  ineffectual  for 
the  prevention  of  death. 

15.  With  the  cessation  of  life,  the  every-day 
forces  of  the  inorganic  world  no  longer  remain 
the  servants  of  the  bodily  frame,  as  they  were 
during  life,  but  become  its  masters.  Oxygen, 
the  sweeper  of  the  living  organism,  becomes  the 
lord  of  the  dead  body.  Atom,  by  atom,  the 
complex  molecules  of  the  tissues  are  taken  to 
pieces  and  reduced  to  simpler  and  more  oxidated 
substances,  until  the  soft  parts  are  dissipated 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  ammonia, 
water,  and  soluble  salts,  and  .the  bones  and 
teeth  alone  remain.  But  not  even  these  dense 
and  earthy  structures  are  competent  to  offer  a 
permanent  resistance  to  water  and  air.  Sooner 
or  later  the  animal  basis  which  holds  together 
the  earthy  salts  decomposes  and  dissolves — the 
solid  structures  become  friable,  and  break  down 
into  powder.  Finally,  they  dissolve  and  are 
diffused  among  the  waters  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  just  as  the  gaseoHs  products  of  decomposi- 
tion are  dissipated  through  its  atmosphere. 

The  sun's  rays  acting  through  the  vegetable 
world,  build  up  some  of  the  wandering  mole- 
cules of  carbonic  acid,  of  water,  of  ammonia,  and 
of  salts,  into  the  fabric  of  plants.  The  plants 
are  devoured  by  animals,  animals  devour  one 
another,  man  devours  both  plants  and  other  ani- 
mals ;  and  hence  it  is  very  possible  that  atoms 
which  once  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  brain 
of  Julius  Caesar  may  now  enter  into  the  compo- 
sition of  GoBsar  the  negro  in  Alabama,  and  of 
Caesar  the  house-dog  in  an  English  home- 
stead. 

And  thus  there  is  sober  truth  in  the  words 
which  Shakspeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Ham- 
let: 

**  Imperial  Ctesar,  dead  and  turned  to  clay, 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  cold  away ; 
Oh  that  th&t  earth,  which  kept  the  world  in 

awe, 
Should  patch  a  wall,  f  expel  the  winter^s 
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WATER. 

■'To  tba  dsya  o!  tbo  seed  it  iddnlli  IcDgtb ; 
To  the  might  of  the  ttnog  It  addath  iCnagtli ; 
It  trcshi^a  ttas  heart,  it  brigb(«iu  the  aight; 
VFii  Uka  qiuiBug  a  gohlet  of  numlng  li^C." 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


CouFLiuENTs  OF  THE  Seison. — On  the 
Erst  day  of  eaoh  dnnning  year,  it  is  the  riutom 
of  nearly  all  ciTilizcd  meo  and  women  through. 
oat  the  world,  to  addrasa  each  other  in  B&lQta- 
tiong  of  Bmiling  cheer  and  of  good  wishing. 
This  is  a  bcantlful  custom.  The  earth  would 
be  a  sad  old  home  to  us  without  such  recurring 
iwcaaioiis  for  gleeful  and  kindly  cemmunicationB- 
Yet  bcanliM  as  this  glad  custom  is,  it  woold  be 
Kill  more  beautiful  if  the  words  in  which  its  im- 
port is  conveyed  wore  not  so  often  contradicted 
kj  tlie  acts  with  which  it  is  accompanied.  A 
jonng  gentleman  enters  tbs  elegant  drawing- 
room  to  make  his  New  Year's  call.  The  ladies, 
witb  mb7  lips  and  bright  eyes,  smile  their  greet- 


ing ;  and  wishing  a  "  Happr  New  Year"  they 
proffer  to  him  the  wise  glass,  and  give  their 
enchanting  sanction  to  a  habit  which  will  almost 
certainly  jaake  the  new  year  a  most  nnhappy 
one  to  the  object  of  their  hospitality. 

This  fashionable  way  of  making  the  new  year 
happy  re>ninds  us,  as  Hr.  Lincoln  tued  to  say,  of 
a  little  story.  An  order  was  sent  not  long  since 
to  a  Chicago  boolneller,  which,  among  other  - 
thingrt,  called  for  "6  Primitiye  Christianity." 
The  order  was  sent  back  with  the  response  - 
peni-iled  apposite  that  item,  and  not  at  all  in  jest : 
■'  No  Primitive  Christianity  to  be  found  in  Chi. 
cagr."  So  when  we  think  of  all  the  beautiful 
dames  and  damsels  who,  on  this  festive  season,  . 
will  wish  young  men  a  "  Happy  New  Year," 
and  then  stimulate  a  fatal  tendency  to  a  rninons 
and  dreadful  passion,  we  are  inclined  to  say,. 
"  No  Hii[)py  New  Tear  to  be  (onnd  in  this  way 
of  wishing  it !"  This  part  of  our  edilorial  com- 
plimente,  therefore,  the  many  ladica  whom  *re 
number  among  our  readers,  will  please  to  oon- 
sider  as  meant  especially  for  thentselvM.  Oh,  . 
fair  and  gentle  Mends,  do  Dot  in  any  mistaken  . 
obedience  to  fashion  and  superficial  custom, 
permit  yonrselves  to  become  allies  of  the  ' 
Tempter  1 

Turn  we,  now,  ^m  addressing  our  New 
Year's  salutation  to  the  ladias,  to  the  nttto'-- 
ance  of  a  singh  remark  to  those  of  cnr  many  - 
readers  who  are  yonng  men.  Brothers!  if  you 
have  heretofore  celebrated  New  Year's  Day  by*- 
assenting  to  the  &sfaionable  practice  of  aip- 
ping  wine  when  it  is  offered  to  you  on  your  ' 
calls,  lot  us  suggest  the  question  whether  yon 
can  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  beginning  the  year  ' 
by  toying  with  that  sycen  habit  ?  Wo  remem- 
her  a  cartoon  in  Punch  representing  an  Englisli 
railway  train  as  having  just  stopped  at  a  sla-  - 
tion,  and  an  old  gentleman  looking  out  of  th* 
window  of  his  compartment  in  one  of  the  can, 
the  door  of  which  was  fastened.     A  porter- 
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fitands  by  the  door  with  his  band  on  the  latch. 

The  following  conversation  ensues : 

Old  Gent  (waking  up  excitedly)— "Hi,  porter! 

where  does  this  train  stop  next?" 
Forter — "Don't  stop  any  more,  sir!" 
Old  Gent  (excitedly) — **  Not  stop  any  more  I 

Here,  hi  1   Open  the  door  !  1*11  get  out  here!** 

Young  gentleman,  we  commend  to  you  the 
valiant  resolution  of  the  Old  Gent  on  that  oc- 
•oasion.    In  permitting  yourselves  to  get  aris- 
tocratically drunk  on  New  Year's  Day,  you 

•  are  gradually  becoming  a  passenger  on  a  train 
which,  like  that  one  in  Punch,  *'  don't  stop  any 
more."  With  reference  to  riding  any  further  on 
this  dangerous  train,  we  earnestly  advise  you  to 
«ay,  at  the  opening  of  this  newly-given  year, 
"^'Hero,  hi!  Open  the  door!  I'll  get  out 
liere!" 

It  may  be  that  these  words  will  meet  the  eyes 

of  some  young  men  who  will  be  led  by  what 

ve  are  saying  to  reconsider  the  whole  subject 

*of  New  Year's  etiquette,  and  to  act  upon  our 

•  suggestion.  We  do  not  flatter  ourself  that 
all  will  do  so,  however.  We  know  the  force 
of  fashion.  Many  young  n^en  will  reply  to 
what  we  have  said  above,  that  "to  refuse  wine 
would  not  be  genteel."  Yes,  oven  that  butter- 
fly view  of  the  case  will  be  prevalent  with  some. 
These  young  fellows  remind  us  of  St.  Beuve, 
the  great  French  critic,  whose  recent  death  has 
been  so  eloquently  and  tenderly  mourned  in 
Europe  and  in  America,  and  who,  it  is  said,  was 
but  once  engaged  in  a  duel.  On  that  occasion 
it  rained,  and  St.  Beuve  insisted  upon  hoisting 
an  umbrella,  declaring  that  while  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  be  killed,  he  would  not  permit  himself 
to  get  wet.  In  a  spirit  quite  as  reckless,  though 
far  less  witty  as  this,  we  suspect  that  many 
a  young  gentleman  will  say,  as  he  starts  on  his 
round  of  New  Year's  calls,  **  I  have  no  objection 
to  be  a  drunkard,  but  I  will  not  permit  myself 
to  be  un-genteel !" 

We  have  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  mingle 
with  our  "  compliments  of  the  season"  a  certain 
modicum  of  moralizing.  Yet,  though  our  mor- 
alizing has  been  earnest,  it  has  not  been,  we 


think,  in  a  very  lugubrious  strain.  We  are  not 
aware  that  sermons  are  improved  by  being  de- 
livered with  k  long  face.  With  the  utmost  fer^ 
vor  of  friendship,  we  now  salute  all  our  readers 
at  the  opemng  of  this  next,  chapter  in  the  great 
book  of  our  lives,  and  we  wish  them  aU  a 
"Happy  New  Year."  Yet  we  are  very  sure 
that  their  year  will  not  be  made  happy  simply 
by  ot4r  wishing  it  to  be  so. 

Much  of  the  happiness  of  the  time  before  us 
depends  upon  ourselves. 

There  are  some  elements  of  the  problem  that 
are,  of  course,  beyond  our  management;  yot 
the  principal  ones  we  can  control.  Certainly, 
the  coming  year  will  not  be  a  happy  one  to  us , 
in  spite  of  all  benedictions,  unless  we  obey  the 
laws  of  existence.  Health  must  be  ours ;  and 
in  most  cases,  health  is  within  our  reach.  Let 
us  not  be  so  frantically  and  artiflcially  happy  on 
the  first  day  of  the  year,  [that  we  must  be  fflum 
all  the  rest  of  the  time.  Cheerfulness,  modera- 
tion, purity,  intelligent  deference  to  physical 
laws,  kind  feeling  toward  all  creatures,  rever- 
ence toward  the  Creator — these  are  the  quali- 
ties  largely  within  our  own  power  of  acquisi- 
tion, and  these  are  the  qualities  on  which  the 
happiness  of  the  year  largely  depends. 

There  is  now  living  in  England  a  celebrated 
author  who  has  reached  a  great  age,  but  who  is 
still  as  sunny,  as  merry,  as  hale,  and  as  youthful 
as  many  a  man  of  twenty-five.  As  we  ponder 
the  problem  of  a  happy  life,  certain  wise  and 
beautiful  sentences  of  this  famous  writer  float 
into  our  memor}*  and  demand  repetition  here, 
among  the  *'  compliments  of  the  season."  This 
is  William  Hewitt's  recipe  for  having  seventy- 
five  Happy  New  Years.  "  For  my  part,"  says 
he,  "seeing  the  victims  of  fast  life  falling 
around  me,  I  have  willingly  abandoned  the  ap- 
parent advantages  of  such  a  life,  and  preferred 
less  popularity,  less  gains,  the  enjoyment  of  a 
sound  mmd  in  a  sound  body,  the  blessings  of  a 
quiet  domestic  life,  and  a  more  restricted  but 
not  loss  enjoyable  circle  of  society.  I  am  novir 
appro8U2hing  my  seventy-fifth  year.  I  can  not^ 
indeed,  say,  vigorous  as  I  am,  that  I  have  reached 
this  age  without  the  assistance  of  doctors;  for 
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I  bare  had  the  constant  attendance  of  those  four 
famous  ones — Tempcranco,  Exercise,  Good  Air, 
and  Good  Hours !" 

Tu  William  Hewitt's  four  famous  doctors  we 
recommend  all  our  readers  to  apply  for  advice 
on  New  Year's  Day,  and  then  to  follow  that  ad- 
vice during  every  succeeding  day  of  the  year. 
Then  we  ar«  certain  that  the  year  will  be  happy, 
not  only  while  it  is  a  new  year«  but  when  it  gets 
to  be  an  old  one,  also ! 

To  OS,  already,  the  New  Year  opens  with  ev- 
ery promise  of  happiness.  The  Herald  op 
Health  grows  with  the  lime.  It  seems  to  be 
younger  and  stronger  as  each  year  passes.  Our 
prospects  are  bright  Our  contributors,  both 
old  and  new,  are  full  of  power.  Our  list  of  sub- 
scribers insists  upon  the  privilege  of  continually 
growing  large.    And  we  devoutly  say,  Amen ! 


The  Bichabdsor  Mcedeb  —  Afteb 
Thoughts. — Perhaps  no  murder  within  the 
present  generation,  has  so  deeply  moved  the  feel- 
xngs  of  the  people  of  this  city  as  the  shooting  of 
Albert  D.  Richardson  by  Mr.  McFarland.  It 
is  not  our  purpose  in  this  place  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  either 
side  of  tho  question.  This  the  daUy  papers  have 
done  far  beyond  what  they  had  any  right  to  do. 
But  thrre  is  one  thought  which  is  suggested  by 
the  sad  affair,  whioh,  while  it  has  not  been, 
ought  to  be  considered.  Mrs.  McFarland  had 
left  her  husband  ;  whyP  Because  he  drank; 
because  he  shamefully  abused  her,  and  made  her 
life  unhappy.  This  is  one  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. The  other  party  deny  these  charges,  and 
claim  that  Mrs.  McFarland  left  her  husband  not 
because  he  was  unkind  to  her,  but  because  she 
did  not  love  him,  or  loved  another  better.  View 
it  irom  which  of  these  standpoints  we  will,  we 
can  not  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  this  : 
that  two  persons  had  joined  their  hands  in  the 
sacred  bonds  of  marriage  who  should  never  have 
done  so.  If  he  was  a  brutal  husband,  or  if  she 
did  not  love  him,  it  matters  not  which,  the  par- 
ties made  their  first  and  great  mistake  in  ever 
Carrying  at  all,  and  this  brings  us  to  the 
thought  that  lies  uppermost  in  our  mind :  that 


there  are  too  many  ill-assorted  marriages  in  this 
world  of  ours.  People  rush  at  each  other  with- 
out sense  or  judgment,  become  husband  and 
wife,  father  and  mother,  and  then,  when  separa- 
tion brings  pain,  heart  ang^sh,  and  disgrace  on 
both  parties  and  on  innocent  children,  they  ap- 
ply for  divorce.  Marriage  is  not  made  half 
sacred  enough.  We  ought  to  surround  this  in- 
stitution with  all  that  is  tender  and  sweet,  pur« 
and  good  in  human  nature  ;  and  to  do  so,  young 
people  must  think  well  befpre  taking  this  im- 
portant step  of  choosing  a  companion  for  life. 
There  ought  to  be  some  science  by  whioh  parties 
might  know  before-hand  whether  two  persons 
can  live  together  happily  or  not  As  it  now  is, 
instinct,  caprice,  fancy,  passion  decides  the  ques- 
tion ;  or,  if  Reason  undertakes  to  act,  she  has  no 
really  reliable  data  from  which  to  decide.  If 
our  philosophers,  or  scientists,  or  moralists 
would  put  their  heads  together  and  discover 
the  true  law  of  marriage,  this  Tfould  do  vastly 
more  for  their  age  and  generation  than  they  can 
do  with  spectral  analyses,  Ecumenical  Councils, 
or  enthusiastic  studies  of  comets  and  eclipses. 


Who  ABE  OuE  Educatobs? — It  is 
claimed  by  many  that  women  are  the  true  edu- 
cators of  the  young.  60  they  are,  but  that 
women  are  their  only  educators  is  an  error. 
They  require  both  male  and  fnmale  teachers  to 
give  the  best  education.  8omo  things  women 
can  teach  better  than  men,  and  some  things 
men  can  teach  better  than  women.  Language, 
for  instance,  can  be  taught  best  by  women,  ora- 
tory by  men  ;  mathematics  can  be  taught  as  well 
or  better  by  women  as  men,  and  so  can  botany 
and  history,  but  physiology,  geology,  and  logic 
are  taught  best  by  men.  Take  it  all  in  all,  the 
influence  of  the  sexes  on  the  young  is  about 
equal.  The  woman  teaches  gentleness,  refine- 
ment, delicacy,  intuition.  The  man  logic,  sci- 
ence, energy.  Kone  of  these  virtues  are  of 
much  use  without  tho  other.  Of  what  use  is 
gentleness  without  energy,  or  logic  without  in- 
tuition, or  science  without  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment  ?  It  is  thought  by  some  that  delicacy  is 
synonymous  with  weakness.    It  is  not    Deli- 
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caey  and  refinemeot  ^xe.powert  quite  as  valuable 
as  any  we  can  have,  if  coapled  with  those  other 
powers  that  make  the  character  complete.  As 
it  would  be  unfortunate  for  a  young  person  to 
be  instructed  only  by  a  man,  so  it  would  be 
equally  so  to  be  instructed  only  by  a  woman. 


A  Plea,  foe  Monet. — ^To  preacli  a  cru- 
eado  indiscriminately  against  the  uniyercal  de- 
sire and  effort  for  the  good  things  of  the  world, 
is  to  waste  one's  breath  upon  the  empty  air. 
Men  will  not  listen  to  abstract  argpiments  show- 
ing the  folly  of  pursuing  riches  while  they  feel 
every  hour  the  pressure  of  wants  which  money 
could  supply,  and  the  most  eloquent  sermon  in 
praise  of  poverty  provokes  in  our  day  but  a 
•neer.  Have  we  not  learned  that  the  desire  to 
accumulate  property  is  as  truly  a  part  of  human 
nature,  and  plays  as  important  a  part  in  the 
progressive  improvement  of  the  species  as  the 
love  of  knowledge,  the  sentiment  of  duty,  or 
the  capacity  for  religion  ? 

No  want  of  man's  nature  can  safely  bo  neg- 
lected. The  mind  needs  nothing  so  much  as 
balance.  The  sux>erstructure  of  personal  char- 
acter, to  be  symmetrical,  should  be  built  up  on 
all  sides  at  once.  "  The  things  the  Gentiles 
<eek  after/'  meat,  fire,  and  clothes,  are  as  legit- 
imate objects  of  pursuit  as  wisdom  and  virtue. 
To  seek  either  to  the  neglect  of  the  other  be- 
trays ignorance  of  the  true  conditions  of  well- 
being,  and  defeats  the  purpose  for  which  life  is 
given.  Poverty  is  a  condition  which  the  wise 
man  accepts  only  when  forced  upon  him  by  in- 
exorable necessity,  or  as  the  alternative  of  dis- 
honor. He  regards  it  a  sore  evil  and  burden, 
from  which  escape  is  to  be  sought  by  the  use  of 
all  honorable  means.  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  danger  of  riches,  the  dangers  of  poverty 
are  a  hundred-fold  greater.  A  condition  of 
physical  want  entailing  habitual  discomfort,  if 
not  settled  discouragement  and  disease,  is  ex- 
tremely unfavorable  to  the  exercise  of  the  higher 
functions  of  the  mind  and  soul.  The  poor  man 
is  every  hour  beset  with  a  thousand  temptations 
which  the  rich  never  feels.  If  he  is  honest  and 
Aober,  and  humane,  he  deserves  a  word  of  praise. 


If,  in  addition  to  these  commonplace  virtues,  he 
maintains  a  serene  and  pious  trust  in  divine 
Providence,  his  faith  u  great  enough  to  remove 
mountains.  For  does  it  not  require  a  strengtii 
of  moral  endeavor  well-nigh  angelic  to  keep 
the  mind  peaceful  and  pure,  while  the  body  is 
housed  in  a  hovel,  and  meanly  clad  and  fed  ? 
Nevertheless,  this  miracle  is  daily  wrought  oat 
somewhere,  through  the  power  of  religion. 
Still,  if  you  or  I,  dear  reader,  under  suoh  con- 
ditions should  try  to  live  divinely  we  might 
miserably  fail.  Undoubtedly  that  was  a  wise 
prayer  of  the  ancient  prophet,  "  Qive  me  nei- 
ther poverty  nor  riches;  feed  me  with  food 
convenient  for  me,  lest  I  be  full  and  deny  thee, 
and  say  who  is  the  Lord  P  or  lest  I  be  poor  and 
steal,  and  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  vain." 

No  man  should  settle  down  with  contentment 
in  a  condition  of  poverty,  so  long  as  there  is  a 
possibility  of  honorable  escape.  No  man  or 
woman  should  be  satisfied  with  working  for  a 
bare  subsistence  while  there  is  the  shadow  of  a 
chance  to  do  better.  It  is  a  demoralizing  con- 
dition to  be  in,  even  though  one's  work  should 
be  noble.  It  exposes  him  to  the  danger  of  some 
day  becoming  a  burden  to  his  friends,  or  to  the 
community  i^  which  he  may  chance  to  live. 
However  beautiful  and  appropriate  Christ's  pre- 
cepts about  living  without  care  or  thought  for 
the  morrow  may  have  been  for  the  genial  climate 
and  simple  manners  of  ancient  Judea,  they  are 
certainly  vexy  inconvenient,  and  must  be  con- 
siderably modified  when  applied  to  actual  life 
in  these  high  latitudes,  and  amidst  the  merci- 
less competitions  of  our  times.  These,  like  cer- 
tain other  precepts  of  Christianity,  are  to  bo 
regarded  as  *'  counsel  of  perfection,"  to  be  treas- 
ured in  the  heart  rather  than  an  inflexible  rule 
for  the  conduct  of  life  at  all  times.  They  are 
always,  indeed,  to  be  acted  upon  in  spirit,  yet 
not  without  regard  to  the  circumFtanccs  in 
which  we  are  placed,  and  the  relations  we 
sustain  to  others. 

While,  therefore,  people  will  not  heed,  and 
ought  not  to  heed  the  teaching  which  represents 
all  objects  as  unworthy  of  pursuit  which  are 
not  purely  spiritual  or  ideal,  they  are  generally 
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open  to  that  sort  of  instraction  whiclii  while  it 
recognizes  and  honors  every  part  of  human 
natnre  as  divinelj  created,  aims  only  to  repress 
those  tendencies  which  are  excessive.  And  few 
there  are  who  will  not  readily  admit  that  man- 
kind, through  the  weakness  of  their  moral  de- 
sires and  intellectual  aspirations,  are  liahle  to 
neglect  the  permanent  spiritual  interests  of  ex- 
istence in  their  absorbing  pursuit  of  those 
forms  of  good  which  perish  with  the  nsing. 

The  relative  importance  of  wealth  increases 
with  each  successive  generation.  For  human  life, 
as  the  race  progresses  in  knowledge  and  g^n- 
eral  culture,  is  continually  growing  more  rich 
in  opportunities  and  enjoyments.  Money  is  the 
grand  instrument  through  which  one  is  to  be 
put  in  possession  of  these.  Its  value,  therefore, 
never  was  so  great  as  at  the  present  time.  With 
a  given  sum  of  money  a  man  can  surround  him- 
self with  ampler  means  of  enjoyment,  secure  a 
more  varied  and  nobler  culture,  or  set  in  motion 
grander  schemes  of  usefulness  than  at  any  pre- 
ceding period  in  the  world's  history.  Corre- 
spondingly, never  was  the  lack  of  money  so 
heavily  felt  as  by  those  of  the  present  genera- 
tion.  Never  was  poverty  so  hard  to  bear  and 
attended  by  so  few  compensations  as  now. 

These  remarks  apply  to  life  in  all  enlightened 
countries,  but  they  have  a  special  significance 
taken  in  connection  with  the  peculiar  conditions 
of  social  life  here  in  the  New  World.  Under 
our  system  of  free  government,  aided  no  doubt 
by  the  vast  area  and  marvelous  richness  of  our 
national  territory,  the  active  powers  of  man  are 
unfolding  to  a  degree  of  breadth  and  intensity 
hitherto  unattained.  No  field  of  enterprise  or 
adventure  which  our  countrymen  do  not  boldly 
invade ;  no  triumphs  of  art,  no  flights  of  inven- 
tion, no  conquests  of  mind  over  matter,  which 
they  do  not  attempt  or  hope  to  achieve.  N'o- 
where  else  on  the  face  of  the  globe  is  life  so 
rich  in  possibilities  as  here  in  republican  Amer- 
ica. Nowhere  else  is  money  so  much  needed, 
to  seize  upon  and  work  up  the  opportunities 
that  are  continually  presented  to  private  and 
public  enterprise. 

It  would  not,  therefore,  be  strange  if,  under 


the  pressure  of  constant  temptation,  the  appe* 
tite  for  gain  should  have  grown  to  be  unduly 
active  and  influential  in  the  minds  of  our  coun- 
trjrmen.  It  would  not  be  strange  if  our  best 
endeavors  should  appear  to  have  run  into  an 
excessive  and  feverish  pursuit  of  the  ineana  of 
living.  And  in  fact,  is  not  this,  in  the  main,  a 
just  characterization  of  our  social  life  ?  Prac- 
tically, is  it  not  regarded  as  the  grand  fanction 
of  the  American  citizen  to  make  and  to  spend 
money?  Have  our  people,  as  a  general  rule, 
any  higher  or  ulterior  purpose  in  living  T  And 
yet  it  remains  for  evor  true,  that  life  is  more 
than  the  means  by  which  it  is  sustained — more 
than  food,  raiment,  dwellings,  lands,  merchan- 
dise, stocks,  bonds,  dividends.  All  things  are 
for  the  mind,  and  if  this  nobler  part  come  not 
to  honor,  dignity,  and  self-possession,  the  most 
royal  furnishings  only  serve  to  set  forth,  by 
contrast,  its  deep  poverty  and  servitude. 


Decay  op  Faith. — ^The  Philadelphia 
Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter  for  November  6 
publishes  an  editorial  upon  Vague  Therapeutics, 
which  is  full  of  meaning.  It  declares  that  th^ 
"  decay  of  faith  in  drugs  has  had  a  disastrous 
eflfect  on  the  profession,  as  well  as  on  the  pa- 
tient. It  has  led  students  to  disregard  Therapeu- 
tics and  Materia  Medica  in  favor  of  diagnosis  and 
do-nothingism,  which  latter  soon  brings  on 
know-nothingism.  The  divorce  of  Pharmacy 
from  Medicine — a  most  disastrous  separation  for 
both  arts — ^led  to  an  ignorance  of  drugs,  and 
this  ignorance  has  naturally  brought  about  a 
disuse  of  them." 

The  fact  which  gives  sadness  to  the  Editor  of 
The  Reporter  fills  us  with  delight.  The  peo- 
ple may  rest  assured  that  the  regular  practi- 
tioner would  never  give  up  his  faith  in  drugs, 
did  he  not  daily  discover  in  practice  their  ineffi- 
ciency. We  meet  every  day  regular  practi- 
tioners who  tell  us  frankly  they  give  little 
medicine,  and  would  g^ve  none  if  their  patients 
would  be  satisfied.  We  see  patients  constantly 
who  have  put  their  faith  in  drugs  till  their 
bodies  were  walking  apothecary  shops,  and 
they  showed  evidence  in  their  persons  that  the7 
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had  a  perfect  right  to  lose  their  faith  in  the 
medicines  that  made  them  worse.  The  truth  is, 
the  people  are  gaining  knowledge,  and  their 
knowledge  is  making  them  free. 

We  are  confident  that  the  writer  of  the  arti- 
cle referred  to  can  not  show  any  disastrous  re- 
tults  from  the  decay  of  faith  of  which  he 
mourns.  Faith  in  drugs  prevents  faith  in  Ka- 
ture  and  Hygiene,  and  good  care,  and  we  regard 
the  latter  as  of  greater  worth  than  all  the 
drugs  nn  the  world. 


SoMB  Ebbobs  Cobbectbd.  —  Lettbb 
VBOM  Db.  F.  R.  Lees. — To  the  Editor  of  The 
Hebald  07  Health— Dfor  Sir:  In  perusing 
iome  numhers  of  your  periodical  I  noted  errors 
that  seem  worth  correcting.  The  passage  on 
*'  Oatmeal,"  page  38,  attributed  to  Dr.  Letherly, 
belongs  to  Dr.  Letheby  of  London.  At  page  25, 
column  2,  "  qf^pression  "  is  put  for  "  e'drpression." 
At  page  66,  in  article  on  the  ''  Grape  Cure,"  an 
idea  of  fanciful  Dr.  Curohod's  is  reproduced, 
having  been  previously  adopted,  page  29— the 
notion  that  the  products  of  digestion  are  similar 
to  the  products  of  vinous  fermentation..  The 
contrary  is  the  case.  Nor  is  it  true,  as  stated  at 
page  28,  column  1,  that  the  elements  of  gluco»e 
are  '^ distributed /rom  the  lungt"  through  the  cir- 
etUatory  tysiem.  The  glucose  is  decomposed  in 
the  capillaries,  not  at  the  lungs,  whose  function 
is  simply  to  take  in  oxygen  and  eliminate  car- 
bonic acid.  The  lungs  are  not,  like  a  ttove  whose 
fuel  is  burnt,  hotter  tban  the  pipes  which  distri- 
bute the  beat.  It  is,  besides,  a  partial  reproduction 
cf  Prof.  Johnstone's  ignorance,  who  I'epresents 
carbonic  acid  as  a  neeeesity  of  the  system,  instead 
of  the  expuln<m  of  it !  For  the  decomposed  ele- 
ments of  glucose— of  which  carbonic  acid  is  one 
— are  not  distributed  into  the  system,  but  ex- 
pelled/rom  it. 

To  say  that  the  change  of  grape  juice  in  the 
cystem  is  *'  similar  to  the  process  of  fermentation 
by  which  must  becomes  wine,"  is  sinjpiy  ridicu- 
lous or  misleading. 

In  that  last  process  albumen  rots  and  becomes 
yMsi  (which  is  incapable  of  assimilation),  and 


sugar  becomes  alcohol  and.  carbonic  aeid ;  but  the 
albumen  of  grape  juice  in  the  body  becomes  the 
albumen  of  the  blood,  and  the  fiseue  of  the  body 
itself;  while  the  sugar  never  changes  in  the 
system  into  alcohol  or  any  of  its  peculiar  de- 
rivatives— whatever  Mr.  Evans  may  affirm,  or 
Di,  Curcbod  may  fancy. 

I  hav^  frequently  visited  wine  countries — Ve- 
vay  included— and  I  have  seen  much  drinking 
and  drunkenness ;  and  have  found  that  there,  aa 
here,  most  of  the  crime,  lunacy  and  pauperism, 
results  from  the  use  of  wine  and  eau  de  vie. 
Not  so  much  perhaps  as  here,  because  the  people 
have  not  the  means  of  buying  so  much.  The 
temptations  to  drinking  do  nothing  but  harm  ; 
and  when  I  was  last  in  those  parts,  I  observed 
that  a  tale  expanding  the  evils  of  drinking  waa 
^^^^Li^°&  hy  chapters,  through  the  most  popular 
papers.  Stem  statistics  show  the  greatness  of 
the  evil,  even  in  Switzerland ;  and  in  several 
cantons  they  have  adopted  a  permissive  pro- 
hibitory law — ^a  feict  which  is  more  significant 
than  any  Traveler's  Tale. 


Eyening  Sociables  at  No.  15  Laight 
Stbbbt. — ^The  proprietors  of  the  Hygienic  In- 
stitute, have  inaugurated  for  the  benefit  of  their 
guests  and  patients  a  series  of  entertainments 
for  the  present  winter  evenings,  which  have  so 
far  been  well  received  and  popular. 

The  first  was  a  leotnre  on  Physiology,  by 
Mrs.  D.  Lyman  of  New  York,  to  which  was 
added  Elocutionary  Exercises,  by  Prof.  Lyman. 
Both  are  well  known  to  the  public  as  lecturers. 
Mrs.  Lyman  is  doing  a  good  work  in  the  city 
this  winter  by  her  lectures  to  ladies,  which  are 
both  popular  and  interesting. 

James  T.  Clark,  the  poet,  composer,  and  sweet 
singer,  sung  for  us  one  evening,  greatly  to  the 
delight  of  all  our  guests. 

Mrs.  Anna  Randall,  one  of  our  most  popular 
readers  and  teachers  of  education,  has  also 
given  ns  an  evening  of  great  pleasure,  and  we 
hope  to  listen  to  her  again  during  the  winter. 

Others  have  promised  to  help  us  in  making 
life  pleasant  here,  of  which  mention  will  be 
made  hereafter. 
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We  will  mention  in  this  connection, .that  cor 
parlora  have  been  improved  by  the  adiition  of 
one  of  Bradbury's  best  pianos,  the  mnsic  of 
which  helps  to  make  time  enjoyable  and  onr 
friends  happy. 


The  Gospel  op  the  Ga.llows. — ^In  the 
early  aatnmn  of  1869,  a  murder  unusually  trag- 
ical and  pathethic  was  committed  in  the  city  of 
Detroit.  The  whole  town  fairly  rocked  with 
excitement.  Threats  of  lynching  were  made, 
and  a  great  crowd  assembled  around  the  jail  by 
night,  as  if  with  the  purpose  of  taking  out  the 
murderer  and  suspending  him  from  the  lamp- 
poet.     In  the  midst  of  this  popular  frenzy,  one 

• 

of  the  Orthodox  clergymen  of  the  city  preached 
a  sermon  in  favor  of  han^ng,  having  previously 
announced,  through  the  papers,  his  purpose  so 
to  do.  It  seemed  to  the  good  man  tbat  the  pub- 
lic mind,  being  aroused  to  an  abnormal  condi- 
tion of  rage  and  vindiotiveness,  were  in  a  fit 
state  to  receive  a  fresh  installment  of  the  Gospel 
of  the  Gallows.  The  sermon  was  neither  very 
bright  nor  very  able ;  but  as  there  were  inflam- 
mable materials  lying  all  about,  it  did  not  take 
much  of  a  spark  to  make  quite  a  blaze.  From 
that  time  almost  to  the  present,  an  active  discus- 
sion in  Michigan  has  been  going  forward,  partly 
in  the  pulpit  and  partly  in  the  press,  upon  the 
whole  subject  of  capital  punishment;  a  discus- 
sion into  which  we  notice  that  some  papers,  even 
in  Mew  York,  have  been  drawn. 

This  discussion  has  many  practical  issues  in 
Michigan,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  of  great  interest 
to  the  people  of  that  State,  because  twenty- 
three  years  ago  its  Legislature  decreed  the  abo- 
lition of  the  death  penalty ;  and  an  attempt  is 
occasionally  made  by  a  few  kind  souls,  hanker- 
ing after  the  old  Jewish  regime  of  blood  for 
blood,  to  revoke  that  enlightened  aetion.  The 
discussion  is  of  great  interest  in  other  States, 
either  for  a  similar  reason,  or  because  there  is 
a  growing  desire  to  remove  from  the  statute 
books  this  barbarous  edict  of  death. 

For  twenty-three  years  its  people  have  lived 
without  the  protection  of  the  gallows.  Have 
any  frightful  consequences  followed  ?    Has  life 


been  more  insecure  P  Has  the  State  become  the 
paradise  of  assassins  P  Does  mnrder  riot  and 
revel  there  under  the  hope  of  impunity  P  Quito 
the  contrary.  Its  criminal  register  will  compare 
favorably  with  that  of  any  other  community 
in  the  world.  Life  is  environed  there  by  no 
peculiar  perils.  As  one  of  its  Ex -Governors  has 
recently  stated,  "  for  almost  an  entire  genera- 
^tion  of  men  has  this  State  refused  to  shed  human 
blood ;  and  has  proved  to  the  world,  by  noble 
example,  the  aafetp  of  humanity  in  law  l*' 

For  our  part,  we  think  that  they  make  a  great 
mistake  who  deny  the  right  of  society  to  protect 
itself  by  taking  away  life.  The  safety  of  society 
is  the  supreme  law.  Society  has  a  right  to 
make  war,  to  take  property,  liberty,  life,  or 
whatever  else  may  stand  in  the  way  of  its  se- 
curity. To  deny  this  for  the  sake  of  doing 
away  with  capital  punishment,  is  to  take  unten- 
able ground.  It  is  bad  generalship,  for  it  fights 
the  battle  on  the  worst  field.  The  argument 
against  the  death  penalty  is  strong  enough 
without  the  help  of  this  position,  even  if  it  were 
a  good  one. 

Granting,  then,  that  the  State  may  inflict  the 
death  penalty,  if  it  bo  expedient,  we  have  next 
to  inquire.  It  it  expedietit  ? 

We  say  Ko,  for  the  comprehensive  reason  that 
all  the  ends  of  society  can  be  better  secured 
without  it. 

That  sentence,  of  course,  involves  all  the 
points  at  issue.  Over  that  sentence  the  battle 
must  be  fought. 

Let  us  examine  a  few  of  its  principal  points : 

1.  The  ends  of  society  can  not  be  secured^ 
that  is,  society  itself  could  not  be  held  together 
unless  it  satisfied,  on  the  whole,  in  its  treat- 
ment of  criminals,  the  sense  of  retributive  jus- 
tice implanted  in  our  natures.  That  is  a  legit- 
imate instinct  that  tells  us  that  a  wrong-doer 
ought  to  be  punished.  It  will  not  do  to  dispose  of 
this  by  calling  it  the  spirit  of  revenge.  It  is 
the  spirit  of  justice ;  and  men  will  not  long  agree 
tolive  together  in  society  unless  in  the  legal 
conduct  of  society  this  spirit  is  satisfied.  If 
the  infliction  of  punishment  is  obviously  inad- 
equate, or  obviously  excessive ;  in  either  case. 
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wciety  itself  is  endangerecL  If  a  oriminal  be 
OYer-pnnished,  society  is  demoralized  by  having 
its  indignation  tamed  into  sympathy.  Now,  in 
the  present  development  of  human  natnTe,  this 
is  precisely  what  is  done  in  the  vast  majority  of 
oases  in  which  the  death  penalty  is  inflicted. 

Frederick  Hobertson  has  said,  "I  feel  per- 
suaded that  Bociety  is  fast  approaching  to  a  state 
in  which  it  will  be  perilous  to  the  morals  of  tho 
community  to  retain  the  practice  much  longer. 
Symptoms  of  disgust  and  sympathy  are  begin- 
ning to  be  manifested  so  generally,  that  it  is 
only  in  atrocious  cases,  where  a  feeling  of  revenge 
for  a]  horrible  cruelty  satisfies  itself  with  the 
criminaVs  death,  that  deep  murmurs  of  dissatis- 
faction can  be  suppressed." 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  death  penalty 
outrages  the  sense  of  justice,  by  exceeding  it ; 
imprisonment  for  life,  at  hard  labor  or  in  eoli- 
tary  confinement,  is  felt  to  be  so  terrible  a 
punishment  as  not  to  fall  below  the  requirement 
of  justice. 

2.  As  society  can  not  be  held  together  unless  it 
satisfies  the  general  sense  of  justice,  neither  can 
it  bo  held  together  unless  it  satisfies  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  security.  If  the  units  of  whom  civ- 
ilization is  composed  do  not  feel  that  they  are 
protected  by  association  they  will  fly  asunder ; 
each  man  will  be  his  own  protector ;  thus  civili- 
zation will  dissolve  into  savagery.  If  the  death 
penalty  be  necessary  to  this  sense  of  security,  let 
the  death  penalty  be  inflicted.  But  it  is  not  neccs- 
sary.  Experience  amply  shows  that  it  is  not 
necessary.  If  life  were  insecure  in  Michigan  im- 
migration to  that  State  would  cease,  while  many 
of  its  actual  inhabitants  would  flee  from  it  as  a 
place  of  danger.  But  how  is  it  f  No  human  be- 
ing, we  venture  to  assert,  ever  gave  up  the  plan  of 
removing  to  Michigan  because  capital  punish- 
ment dof  s  not  exist  there.  Its  population  has  in- 
creased with  amazing  rapidity  since  1846.  One 
ounce  of  fact  is  worth  a  hundred  pounds  of  the* 
cry.  The  theorist  declares  that  capital  punish- 
ment is  necessary  to  the  sense  of  security,  but  the 
case  of  Michigan  alone  disproves  the  statement. 
When  on  a  journey  westward,  do  you  feel  any 
more  secure  from  murder  on  the  Great  Western 


Railway  in  Canada,  where  they  hang,  than  on 
the  Michigan  Central,  where  they  do  not  hang  T 
Imprisonment  for  life  is  sufficient  to  deter 
from  murder  any  man  who  would  be  deterred 
by  any  consideration  whatever,  while  it  proves 
an  even  grenier  safeg^uard  than  capital  punish- 
ment, because  the  prevention  of  crimes  depends 
more  upon  the  certainty  of  punishment  than 
upon  its  severity.  On  this  point  an  ancient 
jurist  of  Michigan  has  made  the  following  state- 
ments :  "  Before  the  ofiender  can  be  hanged 
he  must  be  convicted.  Under  the  humane 
statute  of  Michigan  conviction  is  quite  easy, 
since  opportunity  is  left  for  the  correction  of 
errors  ant*  mistakes.  Jurors  are  not  put  under 
the  painful  apprehension  that  if  they  should 
chance  to  misjudge,  as  all  men  are  liable  to  do, 
an  innocent  man  might  be  sent  to  the  gallows, 
and  a  piece  of  cruelty  enacted  that  should  move 
the  pity  of  both  men  and  angels.  Under  the 
laws  which  denounce  death  against  the  criminal, 
however,  the  case  is  very  diffeient,  and  convic- 
tions are  hard  to  be  obtained. 

When  the  juror  knows  that  his  verdict  of 
guilty  means  death  to  the  culprit,  he  will  hesi- 
tate long  before  he  renders  it.  The  plea  of 
insanity  has  become  most  common  and  formi- 
dable in  capital  cases,  for  the  reason  that  the 
question  of  soundness  of  mind  is  always  one  of 
great  difficulty,  and  the  law  gives  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  to  the  defendant.  But  this  formi- 
dable plea  has  ceased  to  avail  any  thing  in 
Michigan,  except  when  it  can  be  clearly  mado 
out.  The  courts  and  juries  feel  that  if  they 
are  mistaken,  the  future  will  develop  the  fact 
and  the  accused  will  not  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
hope. 

The  probability  of  conviction  in  a  case  for 
murder  in  our  State,  as  compared  with  those 
States  where  the  death  penalty  exists,  are  more 
than  five  to  one.'* 

But  in  our  opinion,  there  is  under  this  head 
another  consideration  still  more  convincing :  it 
is  for  the  law  to  set  the  example  of  the  sa- 
credness  of  human  life.  Say  what  we  will, 
hanging,  whether  justifiable  or  not,  is  a  spec- 
tacle of  desecration.    The  illustrious  English 
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itatatman,  Jolin  Bright,  has  put  this  thought 
Into  noble  expression  :  "  Barbarism  in  the  law 
promotes  barbarism  among  those  subject  to  the 
law ;  and  acts  of  cmelty  ander  the  law  become 
examples  of  similar  acts  of  cruelty,  done  con- 
trary to  the  law.  The  rml  aeeuriiy  for  human 
lif$  u  to  be  found  in  reverence  for  it.  If  the  law 
regarded  it  as  inviolable,  then  the  people  would 
begin  also  so  to  regard  it  A  deep  revereuce 
for  human  life  is  worth  more  than  a  thousand 
executions,  as  tlie  preyention  of  murder." 

Let  society  inspire  all  its  members  with  this 
hallowing  sentiment,  by  showing,  in  its  most 
august  and  terrible  fauctions,  how  great  and 
good  a  thing  it  is  to  revere 

"  the  breath  we  hold  with  human  kind, 
And  look  upon  the  dust  of  man  with  awe." 


Puddings,  ato  How  to  Make  Them. — 
Mrs.  Dr.  L.  A.  Jenkins,  who  has  given  us  so 
many  valuable  recipes  for  healthful  food,  sends 
the  following  on  puddings : 

FIO  PUDDING. 

Take  half  a  pound  of  best  figs,  washed  and 
chopped  fine,  two  tea-cups  of  grated  bread,  half 
a  cup  of  sweet  cream,  half  a  cup  of  white  sugar, 
and  one  cnp  of  new  milk.  Mix  the  bread  and 
cream,  add  the  figs,  then  the  sugar,  and,  lastly, 
the  milk.  Pour  the  mixture  into  a  mold,  and 
boil  four  hours. 
*    Eat  with  a  liquid  sauce. 

APPLE    CUSTARD. 

Peel,  quarter,  and  bake  rich  tart  apples,  or 
stew  them  slowly,  in  a  very  little  water ;  fiU  a 
pudding-diah  two-thirds  full.  When  cold,  pour 
over  a  custard  made  by  stirring  into  a  quart  of 
boiling  milk  a  table-spoonful  of  flour  wet  up 
with  a  little  milk,  two  spoonfuls  of  white  sugar, 
and  two  eggs.  Flavor  with  lemon.  Bake  in  a 
quick  oven. 

To  bo  eaten  cold. 

TAPIOCA  PUDDIKG. 

Soak  a  tea-cup  full  of  tapioca  in  three  and  a 
half  cups  of  boiling  water,  and  two  spoonfuls  of 
white  sugar.    Keep  it  in  a  warm  place  for  three 


hours.  Fill  a  two-quart  pudding-dish  three- 
fourths  full  of  rich,  ripe  tart  apples,  peeled  and 
quartered.  Pour  the  tapioca  over  the  apples 
and  add  half  a  tea-cup  of  cold  milk  to  brown 
the  tapioca.    Bake  one  hour. 

SAOO  PUDDING. 

Pick  over  and  wash  a  tea-cup  full  of  sago ; 
pour  on  nearly  a  quart  of  boiling  water ;  add  a 
half  tea-cup  of  sugar,  and  a  little  milk,  if  pre- 
ferred, to  brown.  When  cold,  pour  it  over  the 
apples,  or  mix  the  two  together  in  a  pudding- 
dish  and  bake  an  hour.  Cover  the  dish  the  last 
half  hour. 

PARISA  PUDDING. 

Sprinkle  two-thirds  of  a  tea-cup  full  of  furina ' 
slowly,  into  a  quart  of  boiling  water ;  add  half 
a  cup  of  white  sugar,  and  a  cup  of  milk.  Mix 
thoroughly,  and  pour  it  into  a  pudding-dish,  in 
which  a  quart  and  a  half  of  nice  tart  apples, 
peeled  and  quartered,  have  been  put. 

Or,  mix  the  apples  and  farina  together.  Two 
tea-cups  full  of  pitted  raisins,  previously  stewed, 
may  be  substituted  for  the  apples.  Bake  one 
hour. 

BICB  AND   APPLE  PUDDING. 

Pick  over  and  wash  a  tea-cup  full  of  best  rice. 
Steam  it,  until  tender,  in  two  cups  of  cold  wa- 
ter ;  spread  it  over  a  quart  or  three  pints  of 
good  ripe  apples,  quartered ;  pour  over  one  or 
two  cups  of  milk,  if  preferred,  or  omit  the  milk 
and  add  a  little  water  to  the  apples.  Half  a  cup 
of  white  sugar  may  besprinkled  over  the  apples, 
or  sugar  may  be  added  at  the  table,  if  pre- 
ferred. 

To  an  unperverted  appetite,  this  and  several 
of  these  puddings  will  rolish  without  the  sugar, 
or  indeed  the  milk,  if  carefully  baked,  and  if 
rich  apples  are  used. 

A  good  rice  pudding  is  made  by  stirring  two 
cups  of  pitted  and  stewed  raisins  into  the 
steamed  rice,  milk  and  sugar,  and  baked  an 
hour. 

BLANC  MANGB  AN'D  PnUIT   PUDDING. 

Boil  for  a  few  moments  six  spoonfuls  of  dis- 
solved com- starch  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water. 
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Pour  it  immediately  over  a  quart  of  ripe  peaches, 
previoualy  peeled  and  quartered  and  placed  in  a 
dish  with  sugar  sprinkled  over  them. 

To  be  eaten  cold. 

Instead  of  peaches,  mellow  pears  or  apples, 
or  slewed  quinces,  ripe  plums  or  cherries,  or 
marmalade  or  jam  may  be  used. 

Instead  of  the  corn-starch,  five  spoonfuls  of 
fine  flour,  or,  still  better,  graham  fiour,  with  or 
without  an  egg,  may  be  substituted. 

RICB  PDDDINO. 

Wash  thoroughly  a  tea-cup  full  of  best  rice, 
add  half  a  cup  of  white  sugar,  a  quart  of  water, 
and  the  same  of  milk.  Bake  slowly  four  hours, 
stirring  occasionally,  except  the  last  hour.  A 
cup  of  raisins  is  an  improvement. 


Hygienic  T&£A.Tit£irT  op  Doas. — Lbt- 
TBR  PROM  Da.  Dio  Lbwis.— **Dr.  Holbrook— 
D^ar  Fftend:  You  will  remember  Pennie  and 
Jessie,  our  pet  dogs.  They  are  well,  thank  you, 
and  Jessie  lies  in  my  lap  while  I  writ^  this  note. 
Kever  have  I  met  among  my  human  friends 
such  untiring  devotion  as  these  little  friends 
have  lavished  upon  me.  (An  Express  receipt 
lying  on  my  table  is  ornamented  with  the  pic- 
ture of  a  dog,  to  give  the  Company's  highest 
idea  of  fidelity.)  What  can  be  the  reason  for 
the  general  dislike  of  dogs  P  Why  are  scamps 
spoken  of  as  *•  lying  dogs,"  when  the  dog  is  the 
highest  expression  of  truth  P 

When  we  recall  that  wherever  we  find  the 
skeleton  of  the  primitive  man,  in  the  old  oaves, 
we  find  lying  beside  it  the  skeleton  of  a  dog,  his 
faithful  companion  in  life  and  death ;  when  we 
recall  the  important  contributions  the  dog  has 
made  to  civilization  ;  when  we  observe  the  con- 
stant proo£3  of  his  unflinching  devotion  seen  on 
every  hand,  the  common  contempt  seems  strange 
and  hard. 

Numerous  utilitarian  skinflints  propose  to  kill 
the  dogs,  because  a  few  sheep  have  been  killed 
by  them.  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  have  one 
good  dog  than  half-a-dozen  sheep.  The  sheep 
help  to  keep  our  bodies  warm,  but  higher  than 
this  service,  the  dogs  keep  our  hearts  warm.   If 


there  were  not  room  for  both,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  choose  between  enjoying  dogs  and 
freezing  to  death  for  lack  of  wool,  I  would  join 
the  dog-killing  party ;  but  no  such  alternative 
exists.  The  sheep  killing  has  been  made  the 
excuse  for  giving  vent  to  an  existing  hatred  to- 
ward these  poor  creatures.  I  give  notice  that  I 
shall  defend  my  dogs  when  the  killers  come. 

But  what  I  had  in  mind  to  say  when  I  took 
up  my  pen  was,  that  we  cruelly  torture  these 
speechless  creatures  by  failing  to  provide  them 
with  water.  A  part  of  the  year  we,  in  Boston, 
provide  dogs  with  abundant  supplies,  in  a  very 
simple.  Christian  way,  at  the  drinking  foun- 
tains, but  during  all  the  residue  of  the  year 
we  g^ve  them  not  a  drop.  With  opportunity, 
a  dog  will  drink  five  to  ten  times  a  day 
even  during  winter,  but  there  are  thou- 
sands that  get  no  water  for  days,  and  even 
weeks,  when  the  outside  supplies  are  frozen  up. 
And  I  may  add,  thousands  die  of  the  fever 
which  a  long  protracted,  torturing  thirst  pro- 
duces. 

In  our  house  we  have  a  bowl,  always  filled 
fresh  every  morning,  so  placed  that  our  dogs 
have  easy  access  to  it.  And  although  they  are 
very  small  they  consume  a  pint  a  day. 

Feeding  them  once  a  day  only,  upon  good 
beef  or  mutton,  and  never  neglecting  the  water 
supplies,  they  have  not  had  a  sick  hour  during 
the  year. 

On  behalf  of  civilization,  a  man  could  hardly 
be  engaged  in  a  more  Christian  work  than  mul« 
tiplying  fine  dogs.  Loving,  perpetual  babies, 
they  are  a  well-spring  of  joy  to  the  Christian 
home. 

Not  only  have  the  sweetest  poets  striven  to 
respond  to  the  love  of  the  dog ;  not  only  have 
these  faithful  ones  striven  in  their  dumb,  pa- 
tient way  to  teach  us  the  lessons  of  love  and 
faith ;  not  only  do  they  embody  some  of  the 
noblest  sentiments  of  the  human  soul,  but  in 
that  beautiful  future,  they  will  enjoy  with  us 
the  peace  and  rest  which  the  good  Father  holds 
in  reserve  for  truthful,  loving,  harmonious  souls. 

DIO.  LEWIS. 
BofTOK,  Mass.,  Dec.  5,  1869. 
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How   to    Treat   the    Sick. 


ChOLBILI.    IjSTkSTUU  AND  DrSElTrERT. 

Dr.  A.  G.  HnmpliTey  of  the  Western  Health 
Institute,  Galesburg,  IlL,  sends  us  the  following 
case  which  recently  came  under  his  care.  It 
was  of  a  child  ten  months  old. 

The  child  was  attacked  with  cholera  infan- 
tum, September  15,  1869.  The  Tillage  doctor 
was  called,  and  the  little  sufferer  was  drugged 
for  a  week  with  no  g^od  results.  Then  an  older 
physician  was  sent  for,  who  changed  the  medi- 
cine, but  thought  the  diarrhea  could  not  be 
stopped  untU  cold  weather. 

The  combined  skill  of  both  doctors  did  not 
check  the  disease.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks 
dysentery  set  in,  the  child  having  bloody  mucus 
discharges  every  hour;  this  continued  for  more 
than  a  week,  when  dark  bloody  passages  began 
to  appear.  The  old  doctor  at  this  stage  pre- 
scribed a  new  remedy,  consisting  of  lime  water 
and  milk,  a  quart  to  be  given  every  day,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  powder  every  hour,  and  nursing 
every  two  hours.  The  little  sufferer,  with  more 
instinctive  wisdom  than  the  doctor  possessed, 
persistently  refused  to  take  even  a  tea-spoonful. 
A  few  days  later  and  fresh  red  blood  passed  in 
great  quantities  of  half  a  tea-spoonful  every 
hour. 

Tho  young  doctor  now  said  something  must 

be  done  immediately,  and  hastened  to  his  labo- 
ratory to  prepare  the  curative  (deadly)  dose. 

Meantime,  the  friends  were  consulting  with 
reference  to  a  change  of  doctors,  and  decided  to 
send  for  a  Hygienic  physician. 

I  arrived  at  3  o'clock  on  Friday  morning,  the 
fourth  week  of  the  child's  sickness.  Found  it 
having  the  red  bloody  discharges,  occasionally 
mixed  with  dark  bloody  mucus ;  terribly  collapsed 
state  of  the  bowels ;  its  mouth  and  teeth  were 
turned  black,  and  all  over  the  abdomen  and  ribs 
the  skin  was  turned  to  a  dark  purple  hue,  as 
though  mortification  was  taking  place ;  the  res- 
piration was  exceedingly  labored,  causing  a  des- 
perate reaching  of  the  head  for  every  breath  she 


drew,  and  had  been    constantly    moving  for 
throe  weeks. 

I  commenced  treatment  with  very  little  hope 
of  saving  the  child.  ^  Gave  small  cool  injections, 
and  gave  fomentations  over  the  entire  front  part 
of  the  body,  followed  by  cool  applications. 
Took  her  in  my  arms  and  carried  her  gently 
in  a  cool  room,  and  soothed  her  most  tenderly, 
with  the  softest  sounds  I  could  produce  to  induce 
sleep.  In  a  few  hours  the  hemorrhage  was 
stopped,  the  respiration  improved,  and  sleep 
more  natural.  She  appeared  to  improve,  in  all 
respects,  until  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day, 
when  her  respiration  became  suddenly  labored, 
the  eyes  set,  and  the  muscles  relaxed.  I  consid- 
ered her  dying.  In  an  instant,  I  gave  her  a  fo- 
mentation across  the  diaphragm  for  ten  minutes, 
followed  by  cool  applications.  This  revived  her 
a  little,  but  soon  she  sank  away  again  and  res- 
piration stopped.  I  quickly  placed  my  hands 
upon  her  sides,  and  gently  imitated  respiratory 
motion.  In  a  moment  she  gasped,  caught  her 
breath,  and  gradually  recovered  from  the  spelL 

Each  of  the  following  days  she  had  a  similar 
paroxysm,  passing  through  nearly  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  death ;  beginning  with  the  long 
reaching  of  the  head  for  the  inspiration,  and 
moving  with  the  expiration,  which  grew  shorter 
and  shorter,  until  the  chin  only  moved ;  the 
muscular  contortions  were  as  completely  death- 
like as  any  I  ever  witnessed. 

For  five  days  and  nights  I  ga^e  constant  per- 
sonal  attention  to  the  apparently-djing  child. 
Of  the  many  little  things  I  did,  every  applica- 
tion was  observed,  by  all  who  witncHsed  the 
treatment,  to  have  always  an  immediate  good 

effect. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  of  my  treat- 
ment, strong  hopes  was  entertained  of  her  re- 
covery. From  the  first  of  my  care  of  the  cast, 
not  a  drop  of  any  thing  passed  its  lips  except 
pure  water  and  a  little  of  its  mother's  milk,  once 
in  four  hours,  regularly. 
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The  fifth  day  she  was  carried  in  the  open  air, 
and  each  d%j  af^«rward  she  was  placed  in  her 
cah  and  drawn  on  a  soutli  verandah,  three  to 
four  honrs,  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour  to  an 
hour  and  a  half  each. 

The  parents  and  fiiends  feel  as  though  this 
little  one  was  handed  hack  to  them  from  the 
very  verge  of  the  grave. 

Thanks  to  the  incomparable  superiority  of  the 
Hygienic  over  all  the  other  medical  systems  of 
the  world. 

liOt  The  Hkral3>  of  Health  continue  to  dis- 
seminafco  a  knowledge  of  the  true  healing  arty 
until  all  learn  this  simple  hut  e£fectivo  system  of 
relieving  and  curing  all  the  diseases  that 
afiElict  humanity. 


Tbeatment  op  Opoeotjs  Feet. — Many 
persons  have  feet  which  emit  a  very  disagreea- 
ble odor,  and  do  not  know  how  to  tr^t  them* 
The  cause  generally  lies  in  little  ulcers  between 
the  toes,  or  a  diseased  condition  of  the  skin, 
caused  by  the  toes  being  pressed  too  closely  to- 
gether and  deprived  of  air  and  light.  In  many 
cases  the  difSculty  baffles  all  efforts  to  remove 
it,  and  remains  for  life.  The  best  remedy  for 
this  condition  is  to  go  barefooted  during  a*  few 
months  in  summer,  when  the  toes  will  spread, 
and  the  air  and  light  will  produce  a  healing 
effect.  Where  this  is  not  practicable,  the  dry 
earth  cure  is  nearly  as  good.  Occasionally  cover 
the  surface  between  the  toes  with  a  coating  of 
this  dry  earth.  It  will  at  once  absorb  the  offen- 
sive odors,  and  then  healthy  granulations  will 
take  place,  when  a  new  skin  will  be  formed  and 
health  result  Washing  the  feet  in  warm  water, 
soap  and  water,  etc.,  is  not  in  this  case  sufficient, 
as  this  does  not  destroy  the  surface  that  secretes 
the  poisonous  matter  which  is  so  offensive.  Still 
another  good  application,  and  one  that  at  once 
destroys  the  odor,  is  an  application  of  carbolic 
acid  diluted  in  water. 


A  handsome  young  widow  applied  to  a  physi* 
cian  to  relieve  her  of  three  distressing  com- 
plaints with  which  she  was  affected.  "  In  tho 
first  place,"  said  she,  '*  I  have  little  or  no  appe- 
tite. What  shall  I  take  for  that  ?'  "  For  that. 
Madam,  you  should  take  air  and  exercise." 
*'  And,  Doctor,  I  am  quite  fidgsty  at  night-time 
and  am  afraid  to  be  alone.  What  shall  I  take 
for  that?"  "For  that  I  can  only  recommend 
that  vou  take  a  husband."  "  Fie !  Doctor.  But 
I  have  the  blues  terribly.  What  shall  I  take 
for  that  P"  "  For  that,  Madam,  you  have,  be- 
sides taking  the  air  and  the  husband,  to  tako  a 
newspaper." 


Tbatelikq  with  Childben. — Children 

will  bear  the  fatigues  of  a  journey  quite  as  well 
as  grown  people,  if  chey  are  properly  cared  for. 
In  the  first  place,  do  not  try  to  keep  them  too 
still.  Their  little  bodies  are  all  life  and  motion, 
and  repose  while  awake  is  impossible.  It  will 
weary  a  three-year-old  child  more  to  keep  still 
an  hour  than  it  would  to  play  half  a  day.  A 
worse  practice  still  is  giving  children  cakes  and 
candies  while  on  a  journey.  Plain,  wholesome 
fare  at  regular  intervals  is  all>8iifiicient.  A 
moderate  allowance  of  good  fruit  is  well.  The 
constant  gormandizing  of  children  with  cake, 
candy,  and  fine  food  is  almost  certain  to  result 
in  fever  and  irritability,  and  sometimes  in 
death. 


A  Good  Phesceiption. — The  Medical 
Investigator  calls  the  following  a  Homceopathic 
prescription. 


College  Students  and  Tobacco. — ^A 
large  number  of  the  students  of  all  colleges  use 
tobacco;  Their  education  does  not  go  deep 
enough  to  prevent  it  In  Oberlin,  Ohio,  how- 
ever, it  is  said  the  students  do  not  use  it.  The 
reason  for  this  strange  conduct  on  thoir  part  is 
said  to  be  because  there  are  so  many  lady  stu- 
dents in  the  institution.  If  so,  here  is  another 
strong  argument  in  favor  of  educating  tho  sexes 
together. 


A  Valuable  Circulab. — Soo  valuable 
circular  of  Hygienic  Institute  and  Book  Circu- 
lar bound  with  this  number. 
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BT   A.    L.    WOOD,   M.  D. 


Treatment  of  Whooping:  Cong^h* 

— "  Will  you  please  state  through  Thr  Her- 
ald what  is  tho  proper  treatment  for  whooping 
cough?  It  is  the  prevailing  disease  among  chil- 
dren here,  and  if  relief  can  De  had  from  the  vio- 
lent paroxysms  of  coughing,  Hwould  be  a  deci- 
ded blessing,  both  to  the  children  and  their 
mothers." 

Mild  cases  of  whooping  cough  and  the  first 
stage  of  more  severe  cases  require  treatment 
varying  but  little  from  what  healthy  children 
should  receive.  The  diet  should  be  plain  and 
unstimulating,  and  great  care  be  taken  not  to 
overload  the  stomach.  The  bowels  must  bo 
kept  free  and  regular  by  proper  food  when  pos- 
sible ;  when  not,  by  water  enemas.  Engorged 
stomachs  and  constipated  bowels  greatly  aggra- 
vate the  severity  and  danger  of  this  disease. 
Only  pure,  soft  water  should  be  allowed  for 
drink,  and  that  may  be  taken  freoly,  except  at 
and  soon  after  meals,  with  good  results.  As 
much  out-door'exercise  as  possible,  short  of  fa- 
tigue, should  be  taken  daily.  A  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  pure  air  at  all  times  is  indispensable. 
Confinement  in  over-heated  rooms  must  be 
avoided,  as  it  predisposes  to  colds.  Free  expo- 
sure to  sunlight  is  important,  and  no  room 
should  bo  occupied,  by  night  or  by  day,  wherein 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  can  not  ^^ely  enter. 
A  cool  sponge  or  towel  bath  over  the  whole 
body  should  bo  taken  daily,  in  a  warm  room, 
and  followed  by  thorough  rubbing  and  friction. 
Bathing  tho  chest  with  cold  water,  followed  by 
friction  till  the  skin  is  rod,  will  prove  very  use- 
ful, and  may  be  done  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
In  short,  the  treatment  should  be  directed  to 
tho  invigoration  of  tho  system,  and  to  the  im- 
provement of  tho  general  health. 

In  severe  cases,  attended  with  fever,  pain,  heat, 
and  soreness  in  the  chest,  difiicult  breathing, 
and  severe  paroxysms  of  coughing,  tho  treat- 
ment must  be  adapted  to  tho  existing  conditions. 
The  fever  may  be  allayed  by  the  wet-ehcet 
pack,  or  by  tepid  spongings  of  the  body,  re- 
peated until  the  fever  is  reduced.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  keep  the  feet  warm .  Where  there 
is  pain,  heat,  and  soreness  in  the  chest,  cloths 
wot  in  cold  water  should  be  applied  to  the  chest 
and  rewet  as  often  as  they  become  thoroughly 
warm ;  T)r  a  jacket  made  of  two  or  three  thick- 


nesses of  linen,  or  heavy  cotton  cloth,  and  cot- 
ering  the  whole  chest,  may  bo  wet  and  worn  as 
above,  rewetting  as  often  as  it  becomes  warm. 
In  cold  weather  there  should  be  enough  flannel 
worn  over  it  to  keep  up  a  comfortable  degree  of 
wazmth.  To  relieve  the  paroxysms,  drink  freely 
of  warm  water,  to  the  extent  of  producing  vom- 
iting, if  necessary. 

Treatment  of  Burns  and  Scalds. 

— "  What  is  the  proper  Hygienic  treatment  of 
bums  and  scalds  r" 

If  tho  bum  or  scald  is  a  severe  one,  occa- 
sioning a  general  fever,  it  must  be  reduced  by 
general  bathing,  suited  to  the  conditions  and 
strength  of  tho  patient.  If  the  skin  is  npt  re- 
moved, all  the  local  treatment  necessary  is  to 
keep  the  part  covered  with  soft,  fine  linen,  wet 
with  water,  at  a  temperature  most  agreeable  to 
the  patient.  When  the  skin  is  removed,  some 
substance  must  bo  applied  to  keep  the  air  from 
the  exposed  surface  beneath,  until  the  injury 
can  be  repaired.  Fine,  moist  clay  is  one  of  the 
best  materials  for  this  purpose.  If  this  can  not 
be  obtained,  use  a  thin  covering  of  fine  fiour, 
covered  with  a  wet  cloth.  When  it  becomes 
loose,  remove  carefully,  wash  with  warm  water, 
and  apply  another  coating  of  flour. 

The  discovery  has  recently  been  made  in 
France,  that  covering  the  burned  surface  with 
varnish  is  a  vory  successful  mode  of  treatment. 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  it,  but 
the  plan  looks  reasonablo,  and  I  should  expect 
the  greatest  success  from  its  use.  I  should  bo 
pleased  to  hear  from  any  one  who  has  tried  it. 

About  Water  Supply-Pipes.—"  What 

can  I  use  as  a  water  supply-pipe  ?  Is  gutta 
percha  the  best  ?  How  is  galvanized  iron  f  Is 
there  not  mischief  in  it,  or  in  tho  zinc  used  to 
whiten  it  ?  Pure  block  tin  is  not  to  be  had,  for 
they  will  mix  lead  with  it  when  tlie  pipe  is 
drawn,  in  order  to  make  it  more  ductile.  Is 
rain  water,  running  through  lead  goose-necks 
from  a  roof,  with  bheet  lead  round  the  chimney 
(as  is  usually  the  case),  preferable  to  well  water 
as  a  diink  ?" 

It  yet  remains  for  some  one  to  achieve  famo 
and  fortune  and  confer  an  incalculable  amount 
of  good  upon  the  race,  by  inventing  water  sup- 
ply-pipes which  shall  possess  the  following  re* 
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qnisitcs  :  1.  Entire  freedom'from  corrosion  by 
any  and  all  kinds  of  natural  waters ;  2.  Exemp- 
tion from  the  action  of  air  and  moisture  and  a 
moderate  degree  of  heat ;  3.  Flexibility,  strength 
and  ease  of  joining ;  4.  Cheapness.  The  nearest 
approach  to  this  standard,  at  present,  is  the  tin- 
lined  pipe.  The  objections  to  the  tin-lined  pipes 
are :  1.  Where  joints  are  made,  the  tin  and  lead 
come  in  contact  with  the  water,  and  then,  owing 
to  galvanic  action,  the  corrosion  of  the  lead  is 
more  rapid  than  if  tin  was  net  present ;  2.  The 
tin  lining  is  liable  to  cracks  and  flaws,  which 
allow  the  water  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
lead,  with  the  same  reeult  as  at  the  joints ;  3. 
There  are  some  waters  that  rapidly  corrode  the 
tin  itself,  when  it  is  not  in  contact  with  lead  or 
other  metal.  If,  as  this  correspondent  states, 
lead  is  mixed  with  the  block  tin  to  make  it  more 
ductile,  this  is  still  another  and  more  serious 
objection.  Gutta  percha  will  not  withstand  the 
action  of  air  and  moisture,  and  is  consequently 
useless.  Iron  rusts,  and,  if  galvanized,  the  wa- 
ter dissolves  the  zinc  coating.  The  answer  to 
the  last  question  depends  upon  circumstances. 
If  tho  well  water  is  pure  and  tofty  then  it  is 
preferable.  If  it  is  hai'd,  choose  the  rain  water, 
and  filter  it.  If  wn  adopt  the  rule  not  to  use 
water  tvhuh  her.  stood  or  been  long  in  contact  with 
metaly  wo  shall  escape  with  slight  injury. 

Trc^atiiicnt  of  Frozen  Flesh.— Keep 
the  surface  of  the  frozen  part  at  or  near  the 
freezing  point — 32"  Fahrenheit  —  until  it  is 
thawed  out  by  tho  beat  from  within  tho  body. 
H^mcmbor  this,  fi*ozen  flesh  should  be  thawed 
from  within,  not  irom  without.  Tho  reason  is 
this:  if  the  melting  commences  by  the  action 
of  the  warm  arterial  blood,  at  the  deepest  part, 
tho  frozen  blood,  as  soon  as  melted,  is  carried 
away  by  the  veins  without  rupturing  the  deli- 
cate network  of  capillary  vessels  which  form 
the  connecting  link  between  the  aiieiics  and 
veins.  I  f ,  instead,  the  thawing  commences  upon 
the  surface,  the  blood,  as  it  becomes  liquefied, 
will  remain  upon  the  outside  of  the  frozen  part, 
as  the  vessels  which  should  convey  it  away  are 
still  frozen  up.  This  blood  soon  changes  its 
color,  expands  with  the  heat,  and  causes  intense 
pain,  and  is  liable  to  burst  the  little  capillary 
vessels  which  contain  it.  The  best  way  to  keep  tho 
surface  of  the  frozen  part  at  the  desired  temper- 
ature, is  to  keep  it  in  water  in  which  there  is  a 
considerable  quantity  of  ice  or  snow  until  it  be- 
comes entirely  thawed  out  from  within.  Frozen 
flesh  Ehould,  on  no  account,  be  rubbed.  The 
frozen  part  is  filled  with  minute  vessels,  running 
in  every  direction,  each  one  of  which  contains 


an  icicle.  Now  if  the  part  is  rubbed,  the  effect 
is  to  break  these  minute  icicles  into  thousands 
of  pieces,  and  each  piece  has  its  sharp  comers, 
which  are  forced  through  the  walls  of  the  ves- 
sels, tearing  them  to  pieces,  and  lacerating  the 
flesh,  so  as  always  to  cause  great  soreness,  and 
oftentimes  disorganization  and  death  of  the 
part  While  rubbing  the  frozen  part  itself 
should  be  carefully  guarded  against,  it  is  n£eful 
to  rub  the  adjoining  parts,  as  it  greatly  pro- 
motes the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  hastens 
the  thawing  in  the  natural  way. 

lAkW%  of  Health.— *' In  your  excellent 
Hekald  of  Health  you  mention  many  times 
the  importance  of  knowing  and  obeying  tho 
laws  of  health.  (I  find  it  is  difllonlt  to  do  a 
thing  until  you  first  learn  how  it  ought  to  be 
done.)  I,  with  numerous  others,  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  obey  and  practice  the  laws  of  health, 
if  you  would  only  state  what  those  laws  are.'* 

To  teach  the  laws  of  health  and  the  penal- 
ties attending  their  violation,  so  far  as  known, 
is  one  of  the*  primary  objects  of  The  Herald 
OP  Health.  If  searchers  after  knowledge  in 
this  direction  will  carefully  read  and  study  its 
teaching t  from  month  to  month,  they  will  not 
complain  of  the  want  of  light  upon  this  subject. 

Be  Regular. — If  you  would  enjoy  good 
health,  be  reg^ular  in  all  your  habiu).  Have 
regular  times  for  eating,  and  cat  at  no  other 
times.  Whatever  system  you  adopt — one,  two, 
or  three  meals  per  day — be  regular  about  it. 
Do  not  eat  two  meals  one  day,  and  three  the 
next.  Better  eat  three  meals  every  day.  Retire 
and  rise  at  regular  hours.  Have  a  regular  time 
for  exercise.  Arrange  your  work,  whatever  it 
may  be,  so  that  it  can  be  attended  to  during  cer- 
tain hours,  and  have  other  regular  hours  for 
recreation,  study,  etc.  In  short,  have  a  regu- 
lar time  for  every  thing,  as  far  as  possible,  and 
let  every  thing  be  done  at  tho  appointed  time. 

Herald  Of  Health  for  1869.— '' Please 
inform  me  if  I  can  get  the  numbers  of  Tns 
ii  ERALD  for  this  past  ycai',  1869,  at  a  reduced 
price?" 

We  have  but  a  few  full  sets  left,  and  those 
we  have  had  bound  in  cloth.  We  will  send  a 
copy,  prepaid,  by  mail,  for  $3. 

Catarrh. — In  answer  to  several  queries,  I 
would  say  that  an  article  on  the  treatment  of 
Catarrh  may  be  found  in  the  May  number  of 
Tbb  Hbbald  of  Health  for  1869,  page  235. 
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Moral,  Intellectual,   and  Phtsioal  Cul- 

TTKK  ;     OB,  ThK  PhILOBOPHT  of  TAVB  lilTIlf o.     Bj 

Prof.  F.  O.  Weixu,  Instructor  in  Talo  College.    New 
York  :  Wood  &  Holbrook. 

This  new  work  Is  worthy  of  speclAl  consideration,  and 
we  are  glad  to  give  it  an  extended  notice.  Tho^h  its 
need  luu  long  been  felt,  it  is  the  flrat  of  its  kind  publiahed 
m  this  country.  It  ii  thorough,  oompreheuure  and  prac- 
tical in  every  page.  The  author  has  had  a  single  object 
in  -new—to  do  good;  his  book  has  only  to  bo  read  to 
aooomplish  this  suocessfully.  It  is  written  in  such  a  pure, 
true,  and  brave  spirit  that  none  can  road  without  interest 
and  profit,  nor  turn  from  its  pages  disappointod.  All 
should  read  it :  the  well,  that  they  may  know  the  value  of 
that  prioelees  boon— Acoi^  and  how  to  retain  it ;  the  sick : 
that  they  may  learn  the  cause  of  their  trouble  and  cure  it. 
The  title  explains  the  character  of  the  work  and  its  mis- 
sion. Wo  have  here  four  volumes  in  one.  Fart  I  gives 
full  and  explicit  direotions  how  to  build  and  equip  a  gym- 
nashim,  after  the  meet  approved  style.  To  the  many  col- 
leges, schools,  societies,  clubs,  and  individuals  who  are 
just  now  giving  Physical  Culture  its  proper  and  deserved 
place,  this  department  will  prove  invaluable,  and  enable 
them  to  greatly  improve  their  gymnasium  and  apparatus, 
and  save,  perhaps,  thousands  of  dollars. 

But  it  does  not  stop  here.  It  is  not  probable  that  any 
one  in  our  country  has  had  a  more  extended  experience  or 
done  more  for  the  physical  weal  of  mankind,  in  this  way, 
than  our  author.  Ho  has  labored  assiduously  for  years, 
snd  has  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  difficult  task  of 
investing  and  developing  a  most  admirable  system  of 
about  five  hundred  exorcises,  thereby  rendering  what  was 
before  difflcnilt  and  dangerous,  now  easy  and  physiological. 
The  uses  of  each  sot  of  apparatus  is  explained.  This  de- 
partment also  contains  Forty  Weeks  Exercises,  systemat- 
ically arranged  for  the  college  or  school  year.  The 
**  Home  Qymnasium,"  or  twenty  •five  exercises  to  be  per- 
formed at  home  without  the  aid  of  any  apparatus.  An 
"Essay  on  Trainiug "  with  the  Old  and  New  Method; 
"Kulcs  for  Correct  Training,"  etc.  And  a  system  of 
sercnty-five  beautiful  exercises  with  the  Indian  Club. 

Part  II  embraces  Dr.  Dio  Lewis's  complete  system  of 
Light  or  Musical  Gymnastics,  lAih  many  additions  and 
improvements.  Here,  too,  the  author  is  fully  at  home. 
Ue  was  among  the  first  to  imbibe  the  enthusiasm  of  Dr. 
Lewis  And  has  been,  ever  since,  his  warm  friend  and  sup- 
porter. He  has  been  an  enthusiastic  teachci  in  this  to 
thousands  of  both  sexes,  and  has  a  normal  class  for 
teachci-s  every  summer.  The  author  has  invented  a  sys- 
tem of  **  dhort  Haud,"  to  facilitate  the  le.trniDg  of  all 
these  exercises  in  a  very  shoxt  time.  The  vhole  system  is 
here  compressed  in  a  nutshell. 

This  department  contains  also  an  Essay  upon  the  vari- 
ous systems  of  Gymnastics.  An  Address  to  Teachers,  and 
many  valuable  hints  ond  suggestions  to  teachers  and 
pupils.  No  one  is  better  qualified  to  speak  of  the.>o  things 
than  the  author,  and  the  following  autograph  letter  of  Dr. 
Lewis  calling  attention  to  this  book  will  speak  for  itself . 

"  GenOemen  :    This  book,  full  of  Prof.  Welch's  singular 

parity  and  earnestness,  is  not  only  an  admirable  guide  in 

Fhyncal  Culture,  but  most  fruitful  of  suggestion  in  the 

flMntal  and  moral  spheres. 

ProL  Welch  is  playing  fui  important  part  in  America's 


attempt  to  give  place  and  dignity  to  physical  education. 
He  deserves  well  of  his  countrymen,  and  has  already  se- 
cured recognition  as  an  active  force  in  tlie  great  revolution 
now  in  progress. 

I  watch  his  labors  with  the  liveliest  interest,  and  shall 
continue  to  rejoice  that  we  have  in  the  van  a  leader  so 
wise,  just,  and  enthusiastic. 

Yours,  truly,  DIG  LEWIS." 

The  best  recommendation  of  Part  III  is  to  give  the 
headings  of  the  subjects  tieatod  : 

I.  Health-  II.  The  Body.  III.  Physical  Culture. 
IV.  Bathing.  V.  Air  and  VentUation.  Vl.  Food— Eat- 
ing and  Drinking.  VII.  Sleep.  VIII.  Fashion.  IX. 
Beauty.  X.  Amusements  and  Excesses.  XI.  Man.  XII. 
Woman.  XIII.  Husband  and  Wife.  XIV.  Parents  and 
Children.  XV.  Keligion.  XVI.  Education.  XVII. 
Manners.  XVIII.  Character.  XIX.  The  Physician  and 
Medicine.  XX.  Voice  Culture.  XXI.  Hints  and  liulcs. 
The  iuiijecU  certainly  are  worthy,  and  they  are  treated 
in  a  plain,  simple,  and  new  manner  that  will  prove  gener- 
ally acceptable  to  all.  Upon  almost  every  pagn  will  bo  found 
sentences  of  vital  importance,  and  put  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  cleave  so  powerfully  to  the  memory  as  to  act  upon  the 
daily  life  of  every  reader.  Each  chapter  is  subdivided 
into  many  parts,  the  whole  comprising  200  pag(  s.  To  the 
general  reader,  this  must  prove  the  most  interesting,  the 
most  important  part.  Almost  every  thing  pertaining  to 
the  ♦'  House  wo  Live  in,"  is  hero  treated  in  a  modest  and 
simple  manner. 

Who  does  not  desire  good  health  T  When  we  lose  it, 
how  much  we  are  willing  to  give  to  regain  it.  These 
pages  instruct  the  reader  to  live  as  not  only  to  avoid  dis- 
ease, but  how  to  enjoy  our  God-given  faculties  capable  of 
producing  more  happiness  than  most  of  us  know  any  thing 
about.   .We  especially  commend  this  part  ot  the  work. 

Part  IV  would  also  speak  for  itself,  should  we  give  some 
of  its  contents.  The  author  does  not  claim  much  original- 
ity here,  but  has  shown  good  judgment  and  a  wise  diR- 
cr'.mination  in  making  a  selection  that  is  decidedly  rcad-i- 
ble,  and  in  adapting  most  of  the  selections  to  the  title  and 
character  of  the  book.    We  select  a  few  headings  :  Gen:us 
and  Learning,  Facts  in  Human  Life,  Manners  and  Gen- 
erosity, a  Text  for  a  Life-time,  a  Modem  Dictionary,  Phys- 
iognomy among  the  Greeks,  Now  Articles  of  Faith,  Ele- 
ments of  Success,  a  Bcantiftil  Sentiment,  Difficulties  and 
Troubles,  Selfishness  and  Conceit,  Ambition,  Riches  and 
Money,  Business,  Idleness,  Fortune,  Enemies,  Errors, 
Follies,  Faults,  Evils,  Vice.  Affectation,  Variety,  Learn- 
ing, Intellectual  Improvement,  Ob3crTation,  Cunvi'rsa- 
tion,  Reading,  Memory,  Reflection,  Thou;{ht,  Resolution, 
Self-effort,  Work,  Opportunity,  Love,  Marriage,  Source  of 
True  Happiness,  Kindness,  GkK>d  Nature,  Benevolence, 
Contentment,    Pleasure,    Greatness,   True   Philosophy, 
Wisdom,  The  Bible,    Religion,    Sermons   and    Preach- 
ing,   Truth,  Sin,  Repentance,   Heaven  and  Hereafter, 
Purity,  Christianity,  Virtue,  Conscience,  Duty,  Prayer, 
Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  Horror,  S3rmpathy,  The  Gentle 
Word,  Time,  Life,  Death,  Immortality,  What  makes  a 
Man,  Music,  How  to  Lire,  Proverbs,  At  Last 

We  haro  here  a  handsomely  bound,  beautifully  printed 
l2mo  volume,  441  pp.,  wiiich  may  be  ordered  through  us. 
It  will  be  sent  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  ita  ptioe  (|2),  and 
twenty-four  cents  to  pay  for  postage. 
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This  N  amber. — We  are  sure  this  num- 
ber will  bo  a  delight  to  our  subscribers,  oid  and  new. 

Mrs.  K  Oakes  Sm.ith*8  Story,  which  was  promised  this 
year,  begins  in  this  number.  A  few  persons  hare  written 
us  that  they  hoped  wn  would  not  print  a  story' in  TnE 
Hebald,  but  we  think  they  will  change  their  minds  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year,  if  they  do  not  by  the  time  they 
hare  read  the  January  number.  Our  readers  will  see 
that  it  is  in  on  entirely  diiTerent  vein  from  any  thing  be- 
fore published.  Thcro  is  no  reason  why  a  health  journal 
should  not  also  enliven  its  xwges  with  really  entertaining 
and  instructive  stories,  than  a  religious  or  political  pa- 
per should.  It  will  be  our  aim  to  secure  only  thoso  of 
high  merit  and  excellence. 

We  also  commence  in  this  number  a  series  of  papers 
entitled  "Studies  In  Physiology."  They  will  be  from 
the  writings  of  the  great  masters  in  this  field,  and  alone 
will  be  worth  more  than  the  entire  subscription  prico  /oz* 
the  year.  The  article  in  this  number  is  by  Prof.  Huxley. 
We  also  call  cppecial  attention  to  a  paper  entitled,  "The 
Dangers  of  Blistering."  We  believe  it  will  prove  of  great 
nterest  and  value  to  our  readers. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Hirdsall,  a  new  contributor,  gives  us  this 
month  some  valuable  hints  on  The  Treatment  of  Chil- 
dren. 

Mrs.  Horace  Mann  has  an  excellrnt  article  on  '*  In- 
dustrial Education  ;"  Henry  Ward  Beecher  one  on  '*Gcn- 
erosity  and  Bonevolence,"  and  Mrs.  Dr.  G]e;>j>on  one  on 
♦•  Baths  for  Babies."  This  paper  will  rtmind  our  read- 
ers that  we  Iiave  in  press  a  work  by  Mrs.  Gleason,  en- 
tilled  '•  Parlor  Talks  to  Ladies,"  which  will  be  i^ady  in 
March,  at  which  time  W3  shall  want  lady  agents  in  all  the 
large  cities  to  canvas  for  it. 

We  also  call  cpecial  attention  to  Professor  Haclaren's 
paper  on  The  Law  of  Physical  Growth,  a  paper  full  of 
sound  truths^. 

The  editorial  "  Topics  of  the  Month,"  "  Answers  to 
Oorrospondonts,"  and  "How  to  Treat  the  Sick,"  will, 
wc  trust,  make  up  a  number  which  will  satisfy  all  who 
road  it.  Reader,  if  you  like  this  number,  try  and  send 
us  a  few  subscribers  for  this  year. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher's  Paper.— 

See  advertiisement  of  The  Christian  Union  on  second  page 
of  cover.  Wo  will  send  this  paper  and  Thk  Hkbald  of 
Hbaltb  for  one  year  for  $3  50,  to  one  address.  The 
money  and  the  name  must  both  come  at  the  same  time* 


I    Notice  to  Our  Correspondents.— 

The  following  hints  to  correspondents  should  be  obscrrcd 
in  writing  to  us  : 

1.  Alwats  attach  name,  Post  OfBoe,  County,  and  Statr 
to  ^our  letter. 

2.  SxMD  Mojrrr  by  Check  on  New  York,  or  by  Poatofloe 
Money  Order.  If  this  is  impossible,  inclose  Bills  and 
register  Letter. 

5.  Cakada  aad  Nbw  York  Citt  SuBscnracRs  should  send 
12  eerUs  extra^  with  which  to  prepay  postage  on  sab- 
soriptions  to  Thb  Hkkald  op  Health. 

4.  Rkmembkr,  if  you  are  entitled  to  a  Premium,  to  order 
it  when  yon  send  tho  Club,  and  inform  us  how  it  ia  to 
be  sent. 

6.  RKMRXBxn  THAT  WB  VOW  oivB  tho  Etnpirt  Sewing 

Machine  as  a  premium.  It  is  guaranteed  to  give  gocd 
satisfaction. 

6.  Rbmkxbkr  to  ssitd  in  Clubs  early. 

7.  Rbmbkbkr  to  vaoiL  at  our  Premium  List  and  Book 

List,  and  see  exactly  what  we  give  and  have  for  sale. 

8.  RBirKMBXR  that  for  the  names  and  addresses  of  H 

persons,  either  invalids  or  friends  of  Temperance  and 
Health  Reform,  wo  give  Prof.  Wilson's  book  on  tka 
Turkish  Bath.    It  contains  72  pages. 

9.  Stamps  should  be  sent  to  prepay  postage  on  letters  that 

require  an  answer. 

10.  Those  who  want  a  good  Spirometer^  Parlor  Oymnot* 
stum,  or  Filter  for  making  their  water  clean,  will  find 
the  pr.ces  in  another  column. 

11.  Imvalios  from  all  parts  ot  the  country  are  invited  to 
write  to  \a  for  our  circular,  end  full  particulars  as  to 
Treatment  or  Board  in  the  Hygienic  Institution, 
See  advertisement  elsewhere. 

12.  See  List  of  Books  elsewhere. 

The  Picture  of  Humboldt.— Wo  ar© 

now  sending  out  the  picture  promised  to  our  single  sub- 
scribers for  1870,  who  send  directly  to  the  publishers  $2. 
Lest  there  be  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  some,  we 
state  distinctly  that  those  who  take  TnK  Herald  at  club 
rates  will  not  be  entitled  to  it.  The  way  to  secure  tha 
picture  is  to  send  your  money  direct  to  the  publisherB. 

What  a  Lecturer  Thinks  of  The 

Hkrald.  -  Susan  Everest,  M.  D.,  an  able  and  popular  lecv 
tui-cr  on  Health  in  Ohio,  thus  speaks  of  Tiik  Heraxd  op 
Heatth  :  "Tub  HERAm  op  Health  is  a  delight  to  all 
my  subscribers,  and  I  congratulate  you  upon  your  success 
in  making  a  journal,  devoted  to  tho  supposed  di7  topics 
of  Health  and  Morals,  as  interesting  as  a  romance." 

Schoolday  Visitor.— Tliia  bright  and 
cheerful  monthly  for  the  young  begins  its  fourteenth 
volume  with  the  January  number.  The  price  is  $1  25. 
See  their  advertisement  on  another  page.  Wc  will  send 
this  monthly  with  Tub  Herald  of  Health  for  $3. 

Home   Treatment.— Invalids  wishing 

prescriptions  for  home  treatment  can  have  them  for  Five 
Dollars.  They  should  seed  full  particulars  of  their  caseiu 
Any  person  sending  five  new  subscribers  to  Thr  Heraij> 
OP  Health  and  Ten  Dollars,  will.  If  he  does  not  ohoos* 
other  premiums,  be  entitled  to  a  prescription  lor  trtat* 
men^f^. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

Cora  ill  at  Eabb— A  Shakeb  Baby. 

WE  left  the  Professor  talking  with  Cora, 
when  he  was  suddenly  plunged  into  the 
land  of  reminiscent  shadows.  She  half  arose 
from  her  seat,  for  she  remarked  that  strange 
weird  expression  of  face  that  stole  over  it  at  sach 
pecriods,  but  the  unconscioosDess  was  only  mo- 
mentary, although ,  as  we  have  seen,  his  ezperi 
ence  was  protracted  and  not  devoid  of  perils. 
The  Professor  opened  his  eyes  smilingly  to  find 
Cora's  close  to  his  own,  with  a  strained,  eager 
expression  upon  them. 

**  You  dreamed  of  Zalinka  again,  G-eorge.*' 

"  Why  do  you  think  so,  CoiuP  Did  I  sleep 
longr 

''Why  do  I  think  so?  Because  your  fiace 
grew  so  young.** 

He  laughed  pleasantly  and  said,  *'  I  shall  need 
dream  a  long  while  to  make  my  face  as  young  as 
yours." 

But  Cora  looked  grave,  and  then  took  up  her 
embroidery.     Sister  Electa  crossed  the  room, 


and  put  her  hand  aoftly  upon  the  shoulder  of' 
the  young  wife. 

"Something  troubles  thee,  Cora.  Will  thee 
not  tell  me  what  it  is?" 

"I  do  not  quite  know.  Ask  George,"  and 
she  pushed  a  cushion  from  under  her  feet,  petu- 
lantly. 

''Cora  does  not  like  to  have  me  dream;  as. 

though  it  were  a  thing  dependent  upon  the. 
will !"  he  replied. 

"  I  think  any  girl  would  dislike  to  have  her 
lovor  cry  out  in  sleep,  '  Zalinka,  beautiful  Za- 
linka!' and  her  own  name  plain  Cora." 

Sister  Electa's  smile  was  electric,  "Did  thee 
really  so  cry  out  in  sleep,  George  P  And  does 
thee  remember  thee's  dream  V* 

"  Most  assuredly  he  does." 

"  And  thee  is  jealous  of  a  dream-love,  Cora !"' 

"  Yes,  I  am.  If  I  had  my  way,  my  husband 
should  never  dream." 

**  Suppose  he  were  a  poet?" 

"  Thee  knows  he  is  not,"  and  Cora  gave  a  bad 
emphasis  to  the  pronoun. 

"  I  believe  we  are  all  poets  at  the  best,"  an- 


Enteredp  aoeording  to  Act  of  GongrMS,  in  the  year  1870,  by 
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Wood  &  Holdrook,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  Distriot 
Southern  Diatiict  of  New  York. 
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swered  the  Professor.  "  I  believe  that  unshack- 
led mind  is  capable  of  infinitely  more  than  it 
now  achieves." 

*'  By  *  unshackled '  you  mean  unmarried,  I 
suppose/'  retorted  Cora. 

"  No,  indeed,  my  love.  "We  are  all  married 
some  how  and  some  way,  in  spite  of  our- 
selves." 

**  And  you  are  married  in  your  dream,  I  sup- 
pose, to  Zalinka  ?  And  you  may  have  her ;  I 
will  have  no  part  in  a — a — what  is  the  word  P — 
there,  now — what  is  it  ?" 

''  Thee  would  use  a  cruel,  bad  word,  Cora.  I 
am  glad  thee  can  not  think  of  it." 

The  Professor  had  colored  crimson  at  the 
speech  of  Cora,  and  then  he  cast  his  eyes  down 
And  grew  very  pale. 

"  Bigamist !  that  *s  the  word,"  said  Cora,  with 
A  little  shout  and  most  unbecoming  laugh. 

The  Professor  raised  his  eyes  to  her  face  in 
tender  rebuke,  and  then  smoothed  her  soft  hair, 
.80  gently. 

*'  Bo  you  remember,  sweetheazt,  that  passage 
■of  Scripture  that  says,  in  some  good  time  to 
•come,  that  'young  men  shall  see  visions,  and 
old  men  dream  dreams  P*  We  must  do  the  best 
nro  can  in  the  world,  and  receive  even  ourselves 
:a8  it  has  pleased  God  to  make  us." 

"  Oh  dear,  dear !  I  can  see  nothing  in  all  you 
:say ;  and  you  all  make  me  feel  as  if  I  were  good 
ffor  nothing  but  to  be  called  pretty,  and  be 
kissed,  and  all  that." 

**  And  it  is  a  delight  to  look  at  your  pretti- 
ness,  and  kiss  the  hem  of  your  garment,  my 
•  darling  wife." 

"There  it  is  again.    I  suppose  if  I  knew  as 

much  as  you  do,  and  could  talk  to  make  people 

«open  their  eyes  with  wonderment,  and  be  pretty 

.too,  you  would  love  me  as  well  as — as — you  do 

Zalinka." 

"Oh  Cora!   my  precious  wife,  be  yourself, 
.nothing  else,  and  do  not,  do  not,  I  conjure  you, 
talk  in  this  way  about  my  state  of  mind,  which 
.1  can  not  myself  define." 

"  You  told  me  once  I  must  tell  you  all  my 
thoughts,  and  now  you  tell  me  I  must  hold  my 
tongue;"  and  Cora  bent  her  eyes  upon  hei 
work. 

The  Professor,  arose,  and  walked  back  and 
forth  across  the  room,  with  such  a  perplexed, 
troubled  look  that  Sister  Electa  could  not  for- 
l>ear  saying, 

"In  our  sect  it  is  a  belief  that  they  who 
marry  increase  trouble,  and  though  I  would  not, 
could  not  marry,  it  seems  to  me  that  two  persons 
having  thus  a  dear,  acknowledged  companion- 
ship might  bo  very  happy." 


"There  now,  don't  moralize;  I  am  just  a 
cross,  jealous  ninny.  I  know  it,  and  G-eorge 
ought  not  to  mind  me.  You  promised,  Sister 
Electa,  to  tell  me  all  about  the  Shakers,  and 
why  you  left  them.  Tell  us,  now  do !  You  are 
so  wise,  and  used  to  be  so  beautiful,  I  sm, 
sure.'* 

"  Sister  Electa  is  now  beautiful.  She  must 
have  been  beautiful  as  a  young  girl ;  she  is 
beautiful  in  middle  life ;  and  she  will  be  beauti- 
ful to  the  end  of  time,"  i-eplied  the  Professor, 
with  a  warmth  so  unwonted  to  him  that  poor 
Cora  opened  her  eyes  in  amazement,  and  Sister 
Electa's  soft  cheek  turned  to  a  rosy  hue. 

"  Yes,  I  will  tell  thee  about  it  Thee  remem- 
bers, George,  good  old  Sister  Sophia,  who  would 
not  desert  me,  through  all  my  life.  She  has 
gone  to  her  long  sleep ;  she  folded  her  hands, 
and  exhaled  as  a  blossom  would.  Since  I  have 
seen  thee  and  Cora,  Georgo,  the  images  of  my 
Shaker  life  come  back  to  me  with  a  not  nngen- 
ial  significance.  I  recall  the  period  when  I  so 
willfully,  so  imperiously  turned  my  back  upon 
them,  and  they  so  gently  yielded  to  my  every 
humor." 

"  I  have  often  wondered  what  could  have  in- 
duced you  to  leave  those  quiet  retreats,  which 
would  seem  so  well  adapted  to  a  mind  spiritual 
and  serene  like  yours,  Sister  Electa." 

A  faint  blush,  a  clear  opening  of  the  large, 
speaking  eye,  gave  token  of  a  negation  to  a  part 
of  this  remark,  but  she  replied, 

"  I  link  all  the  sections  of  my  mind  together 
and  see  a  continuity  in  them ;  and  yet,  I,  like 
the  rest  of  the  world  I  suppose,  have  found  my- 
self moving  in  eccentric  lines  totally  unex- 
pected to  myself.  When  I  scrutinize  cloaely 
cause  and  effect,  I  see  how  natuzally  every  ap- 
parent contradiction  grew  out  of  something 
which  preceded  it.  It  all  seems  a  dream,  as  1 
look  back." 

"  Goodness!"  exclaimed  Cora,  *' don't  talk  of 
dreams.  I  never  want  to  hear  of  a  dream  again ; 
though  I  used  to  run  for  the  'Dream  Book' 
every  morning,  before  I  was  married,  to  see 
what  my  dream  meant." 

"  You  have  not  ceased  to  dream,  now  you  are 

married,  I  hope,  little  wife,"  said  the  Professor. 

"  It  does  not  matter  now,  you  know,"  she 

said  ;  "  but  I  am  djring  to  hear  all  about  Sha- 

kerdom.    Tell  us  about  the  baby  Shakers." 

"  I  have  a  dim  recollection  of  lying  straight 
upon  a  hard  mattress,  with  a  long  blue  and 
white  robe  drawn  tightly  about  my  neck,  and 
tucked  under  my  feet.  Then  there  was  a  stiff 
cap,  standing  like  a  barricade  upon  each  side  of 
my  face,  and  confining  my  vision  to  a  narrow 
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patch  of  tke  white  ceiling  above  my  head,  and 
never  moving  hand  or  foot,  aa  if  I  already  com- 
prehended the  decorums  of  the  Order.  I  was  a 
Shaker  hahy  in  the  full  sense — straight,  still, 
sober." 

"  Poor  little  baby  1"  exclaimed  Cora ;  "  yonr 
mother  died,  and  your  father  gave  you  to  the 
Shakers,  didn't  her 

The  Professor  looked  shocked  at  this  blunt 
method  of  reaching  the  fact,  but  the  gentle 
Shaker  answered  firmly, 

**  Yes,  dear  Cora ;  I  most  have  been  greatly 
wronged,  as  a  child,  by  my  father ;  i>eace  to  his 
ashes  !*' 

'*  Tell  me  more,  Sister  Electa,"  said  Cora,  like 
a  spoilt  child.  By  this  time  she  had  beckoned 
the  Professor  to  seat  himself  beside  her,  and 
leaned  her  head  upon  his  shoulder.  Electa 
continued. 

"  I  had  strange  thoughts  in  those  da^ii,  but 
my  deepest  consciousness  was  an  undefined  ter- 
ror lest  I  should  break  loose." 

"  Splendid  I*  cried  Corcu 

*'  Yes,  and  I  think  I  have  never  lost  the  feel- 
ing. I  have  been  a  silent  woman,  mostly,  for 
our  seot  admits  of  no  redundancy  of  words. 
Even  as  a  child,  I  used  to  listen  to  the  outpour- 
ings uf  some  of  our  fervid  speakers,  with  a  feel- 
ing that  I  must  rise  and  pour  out  my  soul  in  a 
sort  of  rapture." 

*'  Why,  I  had  never  imagined  such  a  thing 
in  yoQ,"  said  the  Professor,  opening  his  eyes  in 
unfeigned  astonishment.  "  You  have  the  tem- 
perament of  genius ;  it  is  a  pity  you  have  not  its 
expression." 

"  Nay,  nay.  The  poetry  of  the  soul  ought  to 
be  carried  into  the  action  of  the  life,  George. 
It  was  never  designed  for  mere  book-making, 
and  in  the  better  days  will  cease  to  be  thus  con- 
verted. 

**  How  long  I  remained  stretchf  d  upon  my 
little  mattress,  never  tumbling  my  starched 
robe,  or  crumpling  my  cap,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  say.  I  must  have  committed  the  indeco- 
rum of  a  kick." 

This  was  so  demurely  uttered  that  her  audi- 
tors burst  into  a  merry  langh,  at  which  she  also 
smiled,  in  her  serene  way,  and  went  on. 

"  I  was  unconscious  of  the  offense,  and  must 
pass  to  the  next  stage  in  the  experience  of  a 
Shaker  child.  I  had  found  my  feet,  and  was 
walking  demurely  about  in  a  pair  of  little  high- 
heeled  shoes,  with  broad  straps,  clatter,  clatter, 
clatter,  staidly  up  stairs,  staidly  down — the 
properest  behaved  child  in  all  Shakerdom.  I 
never  ran  after  the  chickens,  but  walked  them 
out  of  doors,  clat{er,  clatter,  with  the  utmost 


g^vity.  I  never  pinched  the  kitten,  nor 
streaked  the  window-pane  with  a  wet  finger,  or 
scratched  the  white  table  with  a  pin,  but  was 
from  the  first  perfectly  correct,  and  have  ever 
since  been  so  tame,  so  stupid,  so  correct,  that  I 
am  ashamed  of  myself." 

The  Professor  rubbed  his  hands.  "  Upon  my 
word.  Sister  Electa,  who  would  have  thought  it ! 
Dear  me !  you  always  seemed  so  different ;  I  had 
no  idea  of  it !    Dear  me !' 

*'  There  now,  George ;  what  is  the  matter  r" 
cried  Cora,  with  an  undefined  feeling  of  uneasi- 
ness. 

The  placid  Shaker  smiled  with  a  grotesque 
humor,  and  went  on. 

"  To  a  child  who  has  known  this  unending, 
silent  routine,  who  has  seen  nothiug  but  still, 
pale  faces,  subdued  to  a  pensive  sadness,  a  walk 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  premises  is  an  event. 
I  often  stood  dreamily  in  the  door-way,  watch- 
ing a  huge  rock,  an  antediluvian  boulder, 
seamed  by  friction  and  moss-grown  with  age, 
which  jutted  forth  a  shoulder  at  an  angle  of  the 
wood,  verging  the  highway.  I  saw  heavy  wains 
of  hay  lumber  and  creak  along  the  road,  and 
disappear  behind  the  great  rock  ;  the  birds 
quickened  their  flight  as  they  neared  the  great 
rock,  and  were  lost  in  the  blue  beyond ;  cattle 
in  the  nooning  sought  the  shelter  of  the  g^eat 
rock.  It  grew  to  be  invested  with  mystery  in 
my  young  eyes,  and  all  the  world  of  enchant- 
ment lay  beyond. 

*'One  day  my  little  heels  ventured  farther 
and  farther  from  the  familiar  precincts,  and  by 
slow,  toilsome  steps  neared  the  great  rock.  I 
looked  neither  to  the  right  or  the  left  till  I  had 
reached  the  summit,  for  thee  must  know,  that 
one  side  of  the  boulder  was  buried  in  the  groand, 
and  being  covered  with  g^rass  was  of  compara- 
tively easy  ascent.  When  I  had  reached  the 
top,  I  looked  about  me.  My  poor,  unaccustomed 
eyes  to  such  loveliness  were  ravished  at  the 
sight.  There  was  a  clear,  smooth  lake ;  at  its 
outlet  a  mill,  whose  revolving  wheel  was  like  a 
sheet  of  molten  silver,  or  a  cataract  of  diamonds. 
I  saw  people  coming  and  going  in  bright,  beau- 
tiful robes.  Cora,  I  thought  I  must  be  dream- 
ing ;  I  thought  perhaps  I  had  reached  one  of 
the  thoroughfares  to  the  Gate  Beautiful,  and 
that  soon  Heaven  itself  would  open  its  portals 
to  me. 

''While  I  stood  thus  entranced,  I  became 
gradually  conscious  of  a  gproup  of  creatures  at 
the  foot  of  the  rock,  who  shouted  aloud,  danced  , 
screamed,  and  kicked  up  their  naked  feet  in  the 
air,  and  showed  little  wild,  distorted  faces,  such 
as  I  imagined  devils  must  have.    They  were  the 
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children  of  the  Tillage  school,  but  to  my  imac- 
customed  eyee  they  were  demons. 

**1  watched  these  young  imps,  dumb  with 
horror,  expecting  every  moment  they  would 
clutch  me.  They  grew  more  violent,  and  began 
to  pelt  me  with  stones  ;  and  thea  what  do  you 
think  I  did  r 

'*  I  suppose  you  jumped  down,  and  tore  out 
their  eyes,  and  pulled  their  hair,  and  screeched 
and  screamed.  I  know  that  is  the  way  I  should 
have  served  them."     This  from  Cora. 

"  What  does  thee  think  I  did,  George  P"  asked 
the  Shaker,  with  a  placid  smile,  her  clear  eyes 
locking,  wondrously  blight,  straight  into  the 
face  of  the  Professor. 

"  I  can  hardly  tell.  Electa ;  but  I  think  you 
said  '  Please  donH,'  or  something  the  like." 

''  There  now,  George,  she  is  not  quite  such  a 
flat  as  that!"  cried  Cora,  playfully  boxing  his 
cars. 

*'  Neither  of  thee  is  right,"  answered  Electa. 
*'  I  stuck  out  my  lips  at  them !"  and  she  said 
this  with  such  a  girlish  blush,  that  Cora  laughed 
merrily,  and  the  ProfesHor  raised  his  brows,  and 
smiled,  saying, 

"I  did  not  think  of  that  I" 

'*  How  should  any  body  think  of  any  thing  so 
absurd !  I  stood  there  alone  on  the  great  rock, 
protruding  my  under  lip  at  them  until  it  ached 
with  the  effort  I  jerked  out  my  neck ;  I  drew 
in  my  lip,  and  wet  it  with  my  tongue,  and  stuck 
it  out  again  at  my  tormentors,  till  the  pain  be- 
came intolerable.  How  they  did  scream  and 
kick  up  their  heels  and  pelt  me  with  turf  and 
stones  I  Thee  can  not  realize  what  an  experi- 
ence this  was  to  a  child  such  as  I  was,  and  one 
so  serenely  trained." 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Pyncham  opened  the 
door  and  walked  in  with  a  sort  of  ill-used  lady 
air,  glancing  around  and  making  her  greetings 
as  if  expecting  a  rebuke  or  rebuff,  and  resigned 
to  her  fate,  whatever  it  might  be. 

"  Good  morning,  my  poor  child.  You  are 
flushed;  I  hope  not  feverish."  This  with  a 
touch  of  her  thin  lips  upon  the  cheek  of  Cora. 

"  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Electa ;  I  did  not  know 
that  you  would  be  permitted  to  visit  my  poor 
Cora ;  old  men  with  young  wives  are  so  exact- 
ing ;  but  I  dare  say  all  is  for  the  best,  though 
we  do  not  see  it  now." 

The  Professor  rose  and  presented  a  chair  to 
the  mother  of  his  wife.  **  Gt>od  morning,  Mr. 
Lyford  ;  I  am  sure  you  need  not  trouble  your- 
self to  get  a  chair.  I  never  claim  any  civilities 
at  your  hand.  No,  thank  you,  I  shall  not  stay. 
I  ju?t  stepped  in,  Cora,  to  see  how  you  get 
alouT." 


''Oh,  George  and  I  made  it  up  long  ago. 
Mother.    Don't  you  worry." 

"I  know,  Cora,  your  mother's  opinion,  or 
your  mother's  advice  is  of  little  value  to  you 
now;  but  the  time  may  come  when  you  will  re- 
call it  all,  and  wish  then  that  you  had  treated  it 
with  more  respect." 

"  There  now,  don't  croak,  Mother ;  you  have 
interrupted  such  a  nice  story.  Sister  Electa  was 
telling  all  about  the  Shakers." 

"  I  am  well  aware,  Cora,  that  my  visits  are 
unwelcome.  I  know  it,  and  feel  it  most  pain- 
fully, but  I  shall  come,  my  child;  it  is  my  duty 
to  do  BO,  and  I  shall  come." 

The  Professor  reddened  slightly ;  and  then  he 
took  a  Greek  book  from  the  table  and  began  to 
read. 

''  Let  mo  take  thee's  bonnet ;  thee  is  tired  and 
troubled,"  and  Sister  Electa  untied  the  strings 
with  a  gentle  hand. 

"  I  did  come  to  stay,  but  seeing  myself  un- 
welcome, I  was  about  to  change  my  mind,"  said 
the  Widow  Pyncham. 

''  You  said  you  would  not  stop,  and  I  thought 
you  meant  it.  I  am  sure,  you  know,  Motht.r, 
George  and  I  are  always  glad  to  see  you." 

**  I  should  hope  my  child  is ;  my  child,  for 
whom  I  have  toiled  and  struggled  so  much." 
This  with  a  eigh  and  a  resignation  of  bonnet 
and  face  at  the  same  time,  and  a  dagger  glance 
at  the  simple-hearted  Professor.     She  resumed, 

^'  But  I  interrupted  you  all ;  it  would  be  hot- 
ter for  me  to  go.  I  see  and  feel  that  I  am  in 
the  way." 

'*  Well  there !  then  go,  if  you  can  not  come 
with  any  thing  pleasant.  I  am  tired  of  fault- 
finding," cried  Cora,  half  crying,  and  putting 
her  elbow  upon  the  shoulder  of  her  husband. 

*'  It  would  be  better  for  you  to  bo  tired  of  the 
doings  in  your  kitchen,  where  there  is  enough 
wasted  to  keep  two  families,"  retorted  the  widow, 
adjusting  the  fingers  of  her  mits,  every  finger  of 
which  had  been  turned  inside  out,  and  required 
a  world  of  fixing. 


CHAPTEB    VI. 
Thb  Professor  Doubts,  Exults. 

^^ly/TRS.  PYNCHAM,"  writes  the  Professor, 
-»-'-■-  "  is  a  very  uncomfortable  person,  and 
always  makes  me  feel,  when  under  her  eye,  as 
if  I  must  have  been  guilty  of  some  atrocious 
conduct  at  some  time,  which  she  is  bent  upon 
ferreting  out  She  walks  into  the  house  and 
takes  Cora  to  task  in  a  very  absurd  way.  It  is 
true,  in  one  thing  she  is  quite  right :  household 
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matters  do  not  seem  to  work  well,  and  I  have  to 
now  and  then  urge  my  poor  little  wife  to  insti- 
tute a  reform,  which  does  not  please  her.  I 
could  wish  also  that  Cora  would  not  speak  so 
petulantly  as  she  often  does,  hut  I  am  an  unrea- 
son ahle  hlockhead  for  expecting  so  much  of  a 
pretty  woman.  It  may  he  that  the  age  helongs 
to  them,  the  women,  and  they  feel  that  it  does, 
and  determine  to  make  us  pay  well  for  our  priy- 
ilegf  8  and  comforts.  I  do  not  see  where  it  will 
all  end,  hut  sunnise  that  we  men  are  to  he  a 
suhjugated  sex;  indeed,  we  are  sinking  under 
the  sway  of  the  Amazons,  and  heforo  many  gen- 
erations the  women  will  hurl  hack  upon  us  all 
the  hoy  hahies  to  train  and  support,  while  they 
will  keep  the  girl  hahies  to  train  up  in  their  own 
way.  Then,  to  he  sure,  the  hoys  will  he  trained 
to  fight  them  with  a  good  will,  and  we  men  will 
make  the  women  pay  for  our  good  fellowship. 

"  Ah  me !  I  hope  I  shall  never  live  to  witness 
this  transformation  of  society !  I  should  stand 
hut  a  poor  chance  with  these  fervid,  exacting, 
self-reliant  creatures !  A  pretty  figure  I  should 
cut,  when  ono  of  them  should  happen  to  cast  a 
covetous  eye  upon  me,  and  think  to  appropriate 
mo  for  the  time  heing  I  She  would  need  he  soft 
as  velvet,  and  sweet  as  sugar,  or  I  should,  as 
Shakspeare  says,  *  crack  the  gorge,'  and  reject, 
and  ppum  her  approaches.  Dear!  dear  me! 
what  are  we  all  coming  to  ?  I  will  no  more 
speculate  upon  the  possihle  future,  hut  make 
myself  content  in  the  present. 

"  I  tind  myself  exceedingly  happy  of  late,  so 
happy,  that  my  little  household  troubles  and 
defects  do  not  in  the  hjast  wear  upon  me.  I 
helieve  if  Cora  should  hecome  altogether  un- 
lovely, I  should  still  regard  her  with  great  ten- 
derness and  forhearance,  hocause  of  this  internal 
content,  this  fountain  ot  youth  and  joy,  welling 
up  from  the  deep  chamhers  of  my  heing,  and 
overflowing,  as  it  were,  to  impart  hlcssedness  to 
all  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence. 

"I  impute  much  of  this  to  my  dream-life, 
which,  I  find  myself  under  many  poLty  cares  fall- 
ing hack  upon,  as  if  to  say,  *  I  have  bread  ye 
wot  not  of.'  It  seems  to  me  that  even  in  that 
old  imperfect  civilization,  with  its  ancient,  cnm- 
hrous  worship,  there  was  more  to  stimulate  the 
soul  than  in  the  hacknied  platitudes  of  our  day, 
with  our  gaudy  luxury  and  tiresome  routine. 

"  I  am  not  a  sen^ial  man,  hut  I  feel  an  inde- 
scrihahle  thrill  of  delight  at  each  recurrence  of 
my  dream,  linked  together  as  it  is  ;  not  a  mesh 
lacking,  not  a  word,  not  a  gesture  of  the  beauti- 
ful Zalinka  lost  to  my  mind.  I  spring  elastic  to 
the  task  of  the  day ;  I  hear  the  clear  tones  of  the 
^oung  men  at  their  daily  recitations,  and  feel 


my  blood  is  younger  than  theirs.  I  road  lessons 
with  an  intuitive  sense  of  the  beauty  of  lan- 
guage unknown  in  the  years  that  are  past. 
Ponce  Be  Leon  and  the  old  mystics  must  have 
had  visions  akin  to  mine,  which  they  dared  not 
divulge  to  a  cruel,  bigoted,  and  superstitious 
ago. 

"  I  confess  it,  I  long  for  a  recurrence  of  my 
dreams.  I  long,  as  a  fervid  lover  longs  for  the 
presence  of  his  mistress,  so  do  I  long  for  a  re- 
newal of  my  life  with  the  soul-inspiring  Za- 
linka. 

"  *  Sleep,  O  beloved  Teomax  !*  I  repeat  a  hun- 
dred times  a  day. 

"  Then  I  hecome  casuistical,  and  ask  myself, 
Is  this  the  faithfulness  promised  at  the  marriage 
altar  P  Am  I  blameless,  I,  who  grow  daily  en- 
raptured with  the  Beauty  of  my  dreams  ?  Were 
the  old  Saints  and  Martyrs  subjected  to  L'ke  vis- 
ions, which  they  rejected  as  visitations  from  the 
Father  of  Lies,  while  I  yield  myself  to  them, 
with,  it  may  be,  a  deadly  fascination  ?  They 
scourged  the  outer  man  with  torturing  whips, 
and  lay  down  in  sackcloth ;  fasted  and  prayed, 
and  confessed,  and  their  confessions  are  as  delud- 
ing as  the  visions  they  relate,  while  I  spring  ex- 
ultant to  life  and  duty,  and  human  love  and 
human  sympathy,  because  of  the  full  goblet  I 
hold  to  my  enraptured  lips.  Is  it  the  starved 
soul  that  sins  ?  do  we  rush  into  evil  because  tho 
life  has  no  aliment  for  its  myriad  of  attributes  ? 
Give  us  enough  t>  fill  up  the  whole  being,  to 
satisfy  its  aspii*ations,  its  illimitable  love  for  all 
that  is  beautiful,  its  fathomless  pity  for  all  that 
is  evil,  and  the  ^I  am'  would  be  as  a  living 
presence ;  and  again  and  again  I  heard  the  soft 
voice  whisper, 

"  *  Sleep,  O  beloved  Teomax  !* 

*' And  I  seized  my  pen  and  wrote  the  follow- 
ing sonnet,  I,  who  am  no  poet,  and  in  the  times 
that  are  past  have  been  guiltless  of  a  single 
rhyme. 

so:7NET. 

Press  down  my  lids  with  kisses ;  let  them  fall  ] 
As  falls  the  rain  upon  the  quivering  vino. 
Giving  a  foretaste  of  the  coming  wine. 

Mescems  mine  orbs  another  sphere  recall 

Where  birds  all  day  to  their  sweet  matelings 
call, 
And  blooms  perennial  glow  in  summer  shine, 
And  holiest  love  makes  all  tho  year  divine : 

For  Life  is  Love,  and  Love  is  all  in  all. 
Thy  kisses  steal  my  soul  away,  dear  heart. 

And  we  together  thread  a  crystal  street 
Begirt  with  shade  of  overhanging  pine  ; 
And  I,  withouten  sight,  save  where  thou  art. 
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Glide  o'er  the  golden  way  with  Bwimxning  feet 
And  nothing  know  saye  that  thine  arms  en- 
twine. 

*'  A  poet  znn&t  be  the  happiest  of  God's  happy 
creatures,  heing  subjected  to  less  impediment 
than  other  mortals.  How  tame,  how  insipid 
love-making  seeme,  when  unspoken  by  poetry ! 
How  like  the  cackle  of  poultry  and  the  scream- 
ing of  daws  compared  to  the  soul-full  nightin- 
gale, and  the  capricious,  untiring  mocking-bird ! 
Women  and  men  are  far  Jovelier,  better,  and 
higher-created,  than  they  ever  seem  to  realize." 

The  Professor  slipped  the  unlucky  sonnet  be- 
tween the  sheets  of  his  next  lecture,  for  Cora 
entered  the  room  on  tiptoe,  looking  quite  charm- 
ingly in  her  fresh  morniug- wrapper ;  her  bright, 
abundant  hair  tied  in  a  loose  knot  at  the  back 
of  her  head. 

"  I  saw  you,  I  did ;  you  sly  old  boy !  You 
hid  something  away,  and  your  cheeks  are  all 
flushed  up.  Let  me  see  what  you  have  been 
writing;  you  know  I  always  read  your  lec- 
tuies.*' 

**  Certainly,  my  love ;  you  shall  see  it,"  and 
he  produced  the  lines  with  a  half-sheepish 
look. 

"  Dear  me !  Upon  my  soul !  who  would  have 
thought  it  ?" 

These  and  similar  exclamations  escaped  the 
lips  of  Cora  as  she  read ;  and  then  she  pressed 
the  edge  of  the  paper  thoughtfully  against  her 
red  lips  and  looked  away,  with  her  eyebrows 
slightly  raised,  more  thoughtful  than  petu- 
lant. 

"  Tell  me  your  thoughts,  pretty  one,"  said 
her  husband. 

•*  George,  did  you  ever  write  poetry  before 
you  began  to  dream  ?" 

"  Never  till  now,  darling ;  if  it  is  poetry." 

**  Did  you  write  tbat  to  Zalinka,  or  to  me  P' 

''  Cora,  dearest,  do  not  talk  in  that  way.  Am 
I  less  loving  now  than  before  my  dreaming, 
Cora  r 

"  It  seems  to  me  you  are  not  quite  the  same, 
(George.  Sometimes  I  shrink  from  you,  as 
though  you  were  not  the  same  vei'y  dear  old 
George." 

"  But  it  is  the  '  same  dear  old  George,'  Cora, 
who  loves  you  with  all  his  heart" 

**  No,  George,  dear ;  not  with,  all  your  heart. 
There  is  something  more  than  Cora  there." 

"  A  revelation" 

Cora  laid  her  hand  upon  his  lips,  "Now, 
don't  talk  that ,  you  know  I  don't  understand 
it,  and  I  get  muddled,  and  wish  you  were  only 
more  like  other  people." 


"  How,  Cora  ?" 

"  Well,  I  wish  you  told  stories,  and  laughed, 
and  loved  the  cows  and  the  chickens,  and  whis- 
tled, and  ^id  your  prayers  solemn-like,  and 
believed  in  the  minister,  and  would  get  cross 
and  scold  and  make  it  up  again,  aiid  feel  proud 
about  your  new  hat,  and  trouserp,  and  my  new 
bonnot,"  and  Cora  bnrst  into  a  laugh  at  her  own 
description,  with  tears  wet  upon  her  eye- 
lashes. 

"  Well,  darling,  you  might  have  all  that  in 
Paul  Steers,  our  mill-boy  neighbor." 

Cora  put  a  little,  tender,  wilely,  girlish  slap 
upon  her  husband's  cheek,  and  pouted,  and 
laughed,  and  paid, 

*'  That  is  a  bright  young  man,  George.  Did 
you  ever  notice  how  smart  he  is  ?" 

"I  think  very  much  of  him,  dear;  but  I 
must  go  to  my  class.  Good  morning,  love!" 
and,  with  a  kiss,  he  was  soon  to  be  seen  going 
across  the  green  lawn,  under  the  whispering 
pines,  in  the  direction  of  the  College. 

Cora  watched  his  retreating  figure  with  a 
sigh,  and  hoi>ed  he  would  turn  back  and  kiss 
his  fingers  to  her,  but  he  did  not— only  walked 
away  musingly,  with  his  head  upon  his  breast, 
as  if  in  deep  thought. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  thinking  of  Zalinka," 
sho  murmured. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  Professor  took  his 
seat  by  the  shaded  lamp,  and  a  Greek  book  in 
his  hand,  Cora  pushed  the  latter  aside,  saying, 

''Don't  you  want  to  hear  Sister  Electa  tell 
how  she  got  down  from  the  great  rock  P" 

**  Assuredly,  my  dear,"  replied  the  Professor, 
who  could  not  but  like  the  ready  speech  and 
enthusiasm  of  this  child-woman,  who  had  at  the 
moment  entered  the  room.  The  placid  iauce^ 
and  clear,  harmonizing  voice  of  Sister  Electa 
were  enough  to  infuse  a  cheerful  content  any- 
where, while  the  very  essence  of  purity  sat 
perched  upon  her  plain  white  cap,  that  rather 
embellished  than  hid  her  rich  folds  of  brown 
hair.  It  must  have  been  that  a  troop  of  those 
lively  imps  that  keep  the  flowers  from  defile- 
ment, and  the  bird's  wing  from  dust,  were  con- 
stantly hovering  about  Sister  Electa,  whose 
froth  dress,  always  like  the  perfume  of  linen 
bleached  upon  the  green  grass,  was  never  known 
to  harbor  ^*  a  speck  of  dirt." 

The  Professor's  face  brightened  as  he  noted 
in  his  quiet  way  this  wholesome  completeness 
in  the  person  of  Sister  Electa,  and  he  waited  till 
she  had  adjusted  her  knitting- work.  She,  after 
having  pinned  a  "  knitting  sheath"  to  her  side, 
and  placed  the  point  of  the  needle  therein,  with 
the  thread  daintily  thrown  over  the  little  finger 
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laid  round  the  first,  began  that  series  of  move- 
tnents  which  seem  to  the  uninitiated  hut  an  idle 
click  of  two  points  of  steel,  hut  would  result  in 
the  production  of  a  pair  of  warm  hlue .  stock- 
ings for  the  Professor,  with  white  toes,  as  is 
generally  thought  advisable  in  New  England, 
thus  replied. 


CHAPTER   VII. 
A  Shakbk  Child  Sick  unto  Death. 

^'  T  NEVER  knew  in  what  way  I  was  re- 

-^  leased  from  the  great  rook  and  mj 
young  tormentors ;  nor  how  long  I  performed 
the  operation  of  sticking  out  my  lips  at  them, 
for  my  next  period  of  consciousness  found  me 
lying  stiff  upon  my  little  mattress,  and  Sister 
Sophia  sitting  by  me  in  the  twilight,  with  a 
pointed  elbow  thrust  into  the  pahn  of  either 
hand,  and  her  great  cold  gray  eyes  fixed  upon 
my  face.  Ever  and  anon  she  would  lift  up  my 
head  and  hold  a  bowl  of  pennyroyal  tea  to  my 
lips,  and  then  put  my  head  back  again  upon  the 
pillow,  as  if  it  had  been  a  ball  of  yam.  Then 
sihe  would  put  her  two  feet  upon  the  rtjngs  of 
the  straight-backed  chair,  readjust  her  elbows 
in  the  palms  of  her  hands,  and  fix  her  eyes  again 
upon  my  face." 

"Mercy!  gracious  me!"  cried  Cora;  "I 
should  have  gone  wild." 

"  I  did  not  know  what  was  the  matter  with 
me,"  resumed  Sister  Electa,  '*  but  I  in  turn  kept 
my  eyes  fixed  upon  hers,  although  their  still, 
cold,  changeless  look  made  me  shudder  from 
Lead  to  foot.  Sometimes  she  was  Sister  Sophia ; 
sometimes  she  was  a  giay  cat,  whose  loud  pur- 
ring made  me  half  deaf;  sometimes  she  was  a 
dock,  and  I  wished  she  would  stop  that  heavy 
tick,  tick,  which  made  my  poor  little  heart  beat 
as  if  it  would  burst  my  bosom.  I  crawled 
down  under  the  sheets  and  held  them  tight 
with  teeth  and  hands.  Then  I  heard  the  water 
pouring  over  the  mill-wheel,  and  the  birds  sing- 
ing in  the  branches  of  the  trees. 

"  Then  I  thought  I  was  lifted  up  in  the  air, 
and  such  a  crowd  of  beautiful  children  came  to 
me  I  They  held  out  their  hands  and  smiled, 
and  called  me  a  lovely  name  which  I  could 
never  recall.  Then  I  opened  my  eyes,  and 
what  do  you  think  I  saw  P" 

"  Now  you  will  never  guess,  George ;  nor  I, 
dther ;  so  do  toll  us,  Sister  Electa,  so  as  to  keep 
up  the  story*"    This  from  Cora. 

Sister  Electa  busied  herself  with  her  knitting- 
"voik,  readjusting  the  sheath  at  her  side,  and 
gave  a  faint  sigh  before  she  went  on. 


"  Sister  Sophia  had  taken  me  in  her  arms,  and 
was  holding  me  to  her  poor,  wasted  bosom, 
weeping  and  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would 
break ;  and  there  were  the  Elders,  and  the  pale 
sisterhood,  all  seated  aroimd  in  stiff,  high-backed 
chairs,  and  each  and  all  were  striking  the  right 
hand,  the  fing^ers  doubled  up,  into  the  palm  of 
the  left  hand ;  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ceiling 
of  the  room,  and  singing  in  a  high  voice  a  little 
song  of  the  Order." 

"  Oh  sing  it.  Sister  Electa ;  sing  the  song  just 
as  the  Shakers  do,"  cried  Cora. 

''It  will  only  make  thee  laugh,  Cora;  but  I 
will  do  60  to  please  thee,"  and  she  sang  the  fol- 
lowing words  in  a  high  key,  but  with  a  voice  so 
dear,  so  sympathetic,  and  bird-like,  that  Cora, 
so  far  from  laughing,  bent  down  her  head  with 
tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  Home,  home  to  the  angels  go ; 
This  is  no  place  for  thee ; 
Home,  home,  where  the  rivers  flow, 
Like  amber  to  the  sea. 

We  will  not  hold  thee  here, 
Oh  take  her.  Mother  dear ! 

"  Home,  home  to  the  house  above. 
Where  chambers  fitting  be. 
And  arms  of  heavenly  love 
Are  all  outstretched  for  thee. 
Sweet  Mother,  tender,  mild, 
Take  home  this  little  child." 

The  soft,  clear  voice  of  Sister  Electa  ceased, 
and  old  memories  so  stirred  at  her  heart  that 
the  tears  were  tremulous  in  eye  and  voice.  At 
length  she  went  on. 

"  It  was  evident  that  they  thought  me  dying, 
and  I  was  so  happy,  so  content,  such  lovely 
looks  of  lovely  children  gathering  about  me, 
that  I  was  willing  to  go.  Child  as  I  was,  the 
picture  of  the  stem  Elders  with  their  upturned 
faces,  of  the  pale  sisters  with  tears  streaming 
down  their  cheeks,  produced  a  profound  impres- 
sion upon  my  mind,  and  in  after  yeaiv  I  was 
able  to  comprehend  the  volume  of  irrepressible 
tenderness,  which  smouldered  under  their  stem 
creed,  the  soul  of  the  human  crying  mightily 
for  utterance." 

"  How  unlike  you  are  to  any  thing  I  ever  im- 
agined you  to  be,  Sister  Electa,"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor, musingly. 

"  A  woman  is  not  easily  read  any  way,"  said 
Cora. 

"Thee  has  said  a  wiser  thing  than  thee  is 
aware  of,"  Sister  Electa  answered.  "  A  woman 
reads  a  man  far  easier  than  a  man  can  read  a 


woman. 
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"  Now,  Sistor  Electa,  Jif  yoa  moralize,  I  am 
off;  I  do  not  and  can  not  understand  you ;  but 
tell  mo  how  jou  come  out  of  it  all.  Ton  did 
not  die,  that  is  plain  to  be  seen.'' 

"  No,  it  is  hard  to  kill  a  girl-child.  Unless 
it  is  really  predestined  that  she  should  be  re- 
moved to  another  state  of  existence,  it  is  hard 
to  kill  a  girl ;  she  will  live  through  so  very 
much." 

'*  I  believe  you !"  cried  Cora,  laughing. 
"  You  see  how  it  is,  GJeorge ;  it  is  hard  to  break 
our  hearts.    But  what  next,  Sister  Electa !" 

"  Not  much  more,  Cora.  Nothing  to  interest 
you.  I  grew  to  womanhood  with  these  simple, 
pure-minded  people,  and  then  I  left  them,  but 
always  returning  at  intervals,  and  they  receive 
mo  with  unfailing  love  and  kindness." 

"Bat  you  do  not  tell  why  yoa  left,  Sister 
Electa,"  resumed  Cora. 

"  I  was  not  content,  dear  child.  I  felt  I  must 
have  a  larger  sphere  of  life  ani  observation.  I 
have  sometimes  thought  that  one  reason  for  the 
discontent  of  women  in  the  world  ;  their  petty 
bickerings,  their  unhappy  tempers  may  bo  found 
in  a  like  cause.  They  are  too  large  for  the 
sphere  in  which  they  are  now  compelled  to 
move.** 

*'  So  much  abnegation  mast  dwarf  the  mind," 
said  the  iProfessor, ''  as  a  general  rule,  but  you 
seem  to  have  escaped  in  good  time." 

Sistor  £lecta*B  serene  face  lighted  up,  and 
she  replied,  "  Silence  and  solitude  are  great 
teachers ;  the  long  walks  of  the  sisterhood  amid 
the  wild  blooms ;  the  grasshoppers  chirping  and 
racing  before  our  knees,  and  the  birds  never 
weary  with  thoir  own  sweet  music,  all  serve  to 
wonderfully  deepen  the  inner  life;  an  experi- 
ence of  utter  negation  may  deaden  many,  but 
others  it  only  serves  to  develop  to  a  fierce  vi- 
tality." 

"  I  suppose  you  cried,  and  struggled,  had  an 
awful  time  in  your  own  mind,  and  an  awful 
time  with  the  Shakers,  before  you  finally  got 
away,"  said  Cora,  lifting  up  her  eyebrows,  with 
a  look  of  real  commiseration. 

"  Much  of  that  sort  in  my  own  mind,  but 
only  goodness  and  though cfulness  on  theirs. 
Sister  Sophia  would  never  leave  me,  and  she  has 
shared  in  all  my  wanderings." 

"Say,  Sister  Electa,  don't  you  feel  bad,  that 
you  do  not  know  who  are  your  father  and  your 
mother  ?*' 

She  looked  up  with  a  clear,  bright  smile,  and 
answered, 

**  That  is  a  feeling  which  the  world's  people 
cherish.  I  fear,  in  my  case,  some  evil  existed, 
and  pray  daily  that  reparation  be  made,  but 


otherwise,  for  myself,  I,  Electa,  have  nb  mis- 
giving." 

"  "What  if  the  world  should  look  down  upon 
yoa  P" 

"  I  do  not  belong  to  it.  If  I  did,  who  would 
dare?" 

*•  Brava !"  ejaculated  the  Professor.  "  Electa, 
you  penetrate  and  scatter  the  mists  of  conven- 
tionalism with  a  strong  hand.  I,  wedded  to 
forms,  and  the  abject  slave  to  opinion,  am  learn- 
ing of  you." 

Electa  blushed  slightly,  and  half  raised  her 
thin  hand,  as  if  to  speak,  and  then,  placing  her 
needle  in  its  sheath,  resumed  her  knitting. 

"  Oh  I  do  say  something  more,  Sister  Electa. 
Somehow  I  like  to  hear  you  talk,  though  I  do 
not  understand  half  you  say.  Did  the  Elders 
abuse  you  T*  said  Cora. 

*'  Never.  They  tried  sometimes  to  place  me 
in  that  position  of  staid  submis^iveness  expected 
from  tho  little  Sisters,  but  I  was  not  one  of  the 
kind  easily  repressed.  Kindness,  the  law  of 
love,  is  the  great  law  of  reform  in  the  world. 
Severity  exasperates,  maddens." 

"You  ought  to  preach,  Eleota,"  said  tho  Pro- 
fessor, earnestly. 

"  A  woman  preach  1"  ejaculated  Cora,  lifting 
up  her  pretty  brows  and  hands. 

*'  I  forgot  she  was  a  woman ;  and  now  I  think 
of  it,  I  think  her  hearers  would  forget  it,  also. 
My  mind  is  clearing  itself  of  much  prejudice." 

*'  I  think  the  world's  women  are  hard!}'  mod- 
est. They  want  to  be  called  feminine,  which  is 
a  reproach,  and  they  always  reminds  one  of 
their  sex,  which  is  the  reason  that  men  look 
upon  them  in  no  other  light,"  answered  Sister 
Electa. 

"Don't  go  off  in  such  deep  water!"  ejacu- 
lated Cora.  "  Remember,  I  am  no  swimmer  !" 
whereat  the  Professor  touched  one  of  her  curia 
tenderly,  and  Electa  continued. 

"I  was  a  persistent,  out-spoken  child,  and 
questioned  them  beyond  my  years ;  they  at  first 
tolerated  this,  and  then  they  began  to  regard 
me  as  an  oracle,  and  to  wait  for  my  weird,  child- 
ish responses  with  interest  bordering  upon  awe. 
Had  I  lived  with  a  more  demonstrative  people, 
or  with  a  less  pimple,  upright  people,  I  might 
have  fallen  into  some  wild  fanaticism,  but  I 
found  a  resource  in  our  religious  dance,  which 
afforded  expression  for  my  enthusiasm.  With 
no  timbrel  I  converted  this  exercise  into  a  Mir- 
iam-like ecstacy,  and  sang  our  wild  religions 
hymns,  with  notes  so  wild  and  penetrating  that 
they  seemed  in  the  ears  of  the  listeners  to  reaoh 
to  our  seventh  heaven,  and  swell  the  fervors  of 
unseen  choirs.     Our  measured  dance,  even  now. 
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is  to  my  mind,  a  noble  and  appropriate  expres- 
sion of  devotional  feeling." 

Electa  sighed  softlj'',  and  the  Professor  studied 
her  face  with  a  new  interest,  and  for  the  first 
time  seemed  to  l)e  aware  of  its  extreme  spiritual 
heauty.     He  replied, 

"  I  believe  inspired  women  have  appeared  in 
the  world,  Electa,  and  perhaps  you  come  as  near 
one  as  the  age  admits  or  requires,  but  women  in 
general  must  be  left  to  their  frivolities." 

At  which  Cora  put  her  jeweled  hand  over  his 
mouth  and  bade  him  be  quiet,  saying,  "  I  must 
not  have  silly  women  abusoil,  seoing  I  am  one 
myself,  and  the  silliest  of  the  silly." 

"Every  body  likes  to  cavil  at  a  superior 
woman ;  to  abuse  her,  to  controvert  her  opin- 
ions, which  after  all  is  a  testimony  to  the  sug- 
gestivencss  and  force  of  them.  You  may  strike 
the  steel  and  it  gives  forth  a  spark,  while  a  blow 
upon  feathers  only  tires  the  arm  of  the  inflictor." 
Thus  Electa. 

The  Professor  mu^ed  awhile  and  then  said,  as 
if  carrying  out  a  thought  audibly, 

**Bad  as  women  are,  they  are  a  thousand 
times  better,  even  the  worst  of  them,  than  the 
men." 

"  Therein  thee  is  mistaken,"  resumed  Electa. 
'*  Women  are  much  worse  than  men,  because 
they  sin  against  greater  light ;  because  they  step 
down  for  the  sake  of  sinning ;  while  men  but 
obey  their  instincts." 

"  That  is  very  severe ;  I  do  not  think  women 
ar9  bad." 

"Because  thee  does  not  expect  them  to  be 
better  than  men,  and  thee  is  content  to  find  them 
as  they  are ;  I  look  for  the  time  when  they  will 
better  understand  themselves,  and  their  mis- 
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"  Men  can  never  equal  a  woman  in  the  blush," 
said  the  Professor,  slightly  coloring  as  he 
spoke. 

Sister  Elocta's  pure  face  assumed  the  tinge  of 
the  virgin  rose  blushing  at  the  heart.  It  is  a 
melancholy  truth  that  few  women  blush  hand  • 
somely ;  they  look  blue,  or  purple,  or  suffuse  at 
the  eyes,  and  thus  the  ideal  blush  is  lost.  Sister 
Elocta'a  blush,  on  the  contrary,  by  some  myste- 
rious alchemy  converted  her  face  to  that  of  a 
child.  She  looked  np  with  a  pretty  surprise 
and  answered, 

**  A  blush  is  the  memory  of  Paradise  !" 

"How,  Sister  Electa?  tell  me  how,"  cried  the 
Professor. 

**  Thee  must  interpret  oracles  according  as 
thee  is  able  to  find  the  key,"  she  answered  softly, 
evading  the  question. 

The  Professor  had  taken  up  a  pen,  and  began 


to  sketch  the  outlines  of  a  vast  teocalli,  with 
palm  trees,  and  in  the  midst  the  head  of  a  ser- 
pent. Electa  and  Cora  followed  the  rapid  movo- 
mcnts  of  the  pen  with  admiring  eyes,  and  the 
former  replied, 

"  Thee  thinks  it  is  the  touch  of  the  serpent, 
that  causes  the  blush !  Only  those  who  retain 
something  of  Eden  are  able  to  blush.  Some 
primeval,  leading,  absolute  quality  of  the  hu- 
man mind  has  been  invaded  to  produce  the 
blush." 

*'  Dear,  dear  me!"  cried  Cora.  "  I  blush  be- 
cause I  am  pleaded  or  angry,  ashamed  or  proud, 
ond  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter." 

"  Thee  is  far  finer  than  thee  knows  for,"  an- 
swered Electa,  tenderly. 

**The  innocent  blush  because  of  innocency, 
and  the  guilty  because  of  guilt,'  mused  the 
Professor. 

*'  Perhaps  the  blush  is  the  testimony  to  expe- 
rience. Those  who  have  become  over-wise  in 
this  way,  lose  even  the  hint  of  innocency,  and 
cease  altogether  to  blush.  They  have  then  lost 
sight  of  the  angels." 

**  Talk  on,  do,  Sister  Electa,"  coaxingly  cried 
Cora,  but  she  only  pointed  in  reply  to  the  face 
of  the  Professor,  which  had  settled  forward 
upon  his  paper,  a  sweet  smile  upon  his  lips. 

Cora  put  her  arm  over  his  shoulder,  ar.d  laid 
her  bright  curls  close  about  his  head,  and  lis- 
tened, but  in  vain,  for  some  word  from  his  lips. 

"  Dreams  are  holy,  my  child,"  said  Electa. 
"Let  it  not  distress  thee;  a  wife  should  enlarge 
her  heart  and  mind,  and  be  patient  when  she 
can  not  understand." 


-*-*- 


The  Demajtds  of  Wak. — "When  we 
are  told  that  over  three  millions  of  men,  in  the 
prime  of  manhood,  are  trained  in  the  armies  of 
Europe  for  war,  I  say  to  myself,  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  of  all  this  host  are  poor  men's  sons. 
Think  how  much  hard  toil  in  the  field  and  fac- 
tory, mine  and  mountain,  what  parental  tears, 
and  trials,  and  anxieties  it  cost  to  raise  np  these 
three  millions  of  young  men  to  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  years !  Then  I  look  at  them 
while  they  are  at  drill ;  I  see  they  are  all  picked 
men — all  chosen  for  perfect  health,  strength, 
and  stature.  The  military  surgeon  has  exam- 
ined them  all,  and  declared  them  very  good  for 
war.  We  have  no  surgeons  to  examine  candi- 
dates or  recruits  for  the  plow,  axe,  hammer,  or 
spindle.  Bow-legged  men,  asthmatic  men,  one- 
eyed  menj  rheumatic  men  are  deemed  good 
enough  for  the  great  industrial  armies  of  the 
world ;  just  as  if  war  must  have  the  flowers,  and 
peace  the  weeds  of  mankind. — £lihu  Burntt, 
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Mind  your  Eye. 


BT  BE 7.   CHABLBS    B.    BBIOHAU. 


npHIS  familiar  maxim  of  the  play-ground  is 
-^  not  so  well  remembered  in  the  school  and 
in  the  house.  The  most  of  children,  and  of 
men  and  women,  too,  learn  to  mind  their  eyes 
only  when  it  is  too  late,  and  the  mischief  is 
done.  No  part  of  the  body  is  more  trifled  with 
than  the  most  delicate  of  its  organs.  If  the  eye 
is  not  abused  by  direct  and  wanton  injury,  for 
the  sake  of  fashion,  as  are  the  feet  encased  in 
tight  boot^,  or  the  waist  compressed  to  a  hand- 
breadth,  it  is  abused  indirectly  in  many  ways. 
It  is  over- worked,  strained,  exposed  to  bad  light, 
turned  to  improper  uses,  depriyed  of  its  proper 
rest,  and  made  the  victim  of  late  hours,  and 
much  ''  good  fellowship."  It  is  abused  in  travel, 
abused  in  study,  abused  in  the  work  of  many 
trades,  abused  in  the  process  of  the  toilet,  and 
by  cosmetic  arts.  In  lace-making,  in  watch- 
making, in  copying,  in  microscopic  and  in  tele- 
scopic investigations,  in  visiting  picture  galle- 
ries, in  reading  diamond  editions  in  railway 
cars,  in  reading  by  the  unsteady  light  of  bat- 
wing  burners,  or  by  the  dim  light  of  candles 
and  tapers,  in  winter  sleighrides,  and  in  summer 
boating,  the  light  of  the  body  is  distorted,  and 
made,  how  often,  to  become  darkness!  By  a 
disordered  stomach  not  one,  but  many  motes, 
fill  the  field  of  vibion.  Red  and  angry  eyes  tell 
in  the  morning  who  has  tarried  long  at  the 
wine.  Bleared  and  filmy  eyes  show  how  the 
hours  of  night  have  been  used  in  the  toil  of  the 
needle ;  and  many  secret  sorrows  express  them- 
selves in  the  maladies  of  this  frank  and  irrepres- 
sible organ.  An  oculist's  waiting-room  unfolds 
a  tale  of  manifold  follies— of  mischiefs  which 
his  best  skill  can  only  in  part  undo.  For  dis- 
eases of  the  eye  are  the  most  jBubtle,  persistent, 
and  obstinate  of  all  diseases,  that  show  them- 
selves in  outward  sign.  It  is  easier  to  know 
them  than  to  remove  them,  easier  to  hinder 
them  in  the  beginning  than  to  repel  them  by 
lotions  or  prescriptions. 

In  this  short  essay,  we  propose  to  say  some 
words  about  the  troubles  which  come  upon  the 
eyes,  that  may  be  avoided  in  observing  some 
reasonable  rules  which  we  shall  give.  No  rules 
can  prevent  in  all  cases  the  disease  of  biindneas. 
Some  will  be  bom  blind,  and  some  will  inevit- 
ably become  so,  in  the  passage  of  their  years. 
Only  the  fewest  preserve,  like  the  Hebrew  leader, 
the  eye  undimmed  when  their  four-score  years  are 


finished ;  and  the  fato  of  Lear  and  Milton  is 
common,  even  where  the  daughters  of  the  houae 
are  kind  in  their  ministration.  Blindness  in 
some  kindreds  is  a  fatal  inheritance,  to  be  pre- 
dicted in  the  shape  of  the  eye  and  its  color,  and 
in  the  temperament  of  the  man.  On  some  eyes 
the  cataract  is  a  natural  growth,  which  will  re- 
turn, though  it  be  removed  again  and  again. 
There  is  a  blindness  which  no  clay  from  the 
sacred  hill  or  water  from  the  Siloa  pool,  even 
with  the  promise  of  an  anointed  priest,  can 
fairly  heal.  But  not  a  little  of  the  blindness 
which  seems  to  be  incurable  has  come  from 
something  beside  native  constitution  and  in- 
firmity of  the  blood ;  and  this,  moreover,  is  the 
least  frequent  of  the  troubles  of  the  eye.  There 
is  a  good  deal  certainly  of  partial  blindness.  A 
good  many  are  blind,  physically,  in  one  eye,  as 
they  are  blind,  spiritually,  tPtthout  knowing  iY. 
Some  go  through  life,  seeing  th6ir  own  interest 
and  way  well  enough,  though  their  vision  is  all 
one-sided.  In  Egypt,  under  the  reign  of  Mo- 
hammed Ali,  there  were  battalions  of  one-eyed 
men,  excellent  on  the  fianks  of  the  main  army. 
And  perhaps  the  literalists  would  find  Scripture 
warrant  for  the  practice  of  the  Egyptian 
mothers  in  the  text, "  If  thine  eye  be  single,  thy 
whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light"  One  clear 
eye,  no  doubt,  is  better  than  two  eyes  which  are 
at  cross  purposes.  But  as  Jack  Absolute  says 
to  his  father  in  Sheridan's  play,  the  popular  prej  - 
udice  runs  in  favor  of  two  eyes,  and  they  are 
essential  in  a  profitable  use  of  the  stereoscope. 
The  eflTect  of  the  wink  is  less  when  the  sight  of 
one  eye  is  gone. 

The  crossed  eyes  are  a  trouble  which  the  sur- 
geon's knife  must,  and  generftlly  can  remedy.  In 
a  song  of  the  last  generation,  we  used  to  hear  of 
Miss  Julia  that  "  a  cast  in  the  eye  to  her  looks 
added  vigor,"  but  the  other  line  of  the  couplet  had 
more  of  admitted  reason, "  a  cast  in  the  eye  often 
tends  to  disfigure."  It  is  difficult  to  be  entirely 
at  ease  with  a  cross-eyed  man.  If  he  "  strikes 
where  he  looks,"  it  is  dangerous  to  be  in  his 
company,  when  he  is  splitting  wood,  or  thresh- 
ing grain,  or  shooting  at  a  mark.  Eyes  that 
look  both  ways  are  convenient  for  a  school- 
teacher or  a  college-professor,  and  may  aid  a 
preacher  to  see  his  audience  while  he  reads  his 
manuscript.  A  lawyer  in  the  court-room  may 
gain  something  if  he  can  keep  one  eye  on  the 
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wiUiesB  and  tho  other  on  tlie  jury,  as  it  was  said 
of  a  ctfiiain  noted  Massachusetts  advocate.  On 
the  whole,  noTertheless,  the  conyenience  of 
crossed  eyes  is  balanced  by  the  suspicion  which 
they  create.  A  man  with  strabismus  always 
makes  his  friends  wish  that  they  were  near- 
sighted, or  that  he  would  wear  something  to 
hide  his  misfortune.  It  is  not  muoh  better  when 
the  strabismus  is  of  eyes  which  turn  away  from 
each  other,  and  roll  in  opposite  directions,  as  the 
eyes  of  the  turtle  and  the  hippopotamus.  By 
imitation,  too,  the  children  of  a  family  often 
catch  strabismus,  and  involuntary  sinister  IooIeb 
are  taken  by  the  daughter  from  the  eyes  of  the 
loving  father.  A  wise  father  will  check 
the  first  symptoms  in  his  child's  features, 
of  a  defect  which  may  wholly  change  their 
expression.  For  there  are  not  many  woman 
who  are  really  proud  of  a  ''  cast  in  the 
eye,"  even  if  they  can  captivate  by  it  the 
man  who  shall  by-and-by  become  President. 
Strabismus  is  bad  in  the  eye  of  a  young  girl, 
but  it  is  hideous  in  the  eye  of  a  matron  who  has 
lost  her  bloom.  On  the  canvas  it  is  the  sign  of 
a  demon,  and  never  of  a  saint.  Judas  is  cross- 
eyed in  the  old  pictures. 

The  color  of  the  eyes  can  be  criticised  more 
easily  than  it  can  be  changed.  Hair  can  take 
hues  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  wearer  or  the 
skill  of  the  hairdresser.  A  bloom  can  be  put 
upon,  the  cheek  which  is  not  the  blush  of  nature. 
Pale  lips  can  be  made  to  wear  a  rosy  flush,  and 
the  form  can  become  plump  in  judicious  pad- 
ding. But  the  iris  takes  its  shade  from  unas- 
sisted nature ;  the  black  eye  will  not  change  to 
a  heavenly  blue,  or  the  hard  gray  eye  to  a  soft 
hazel,  with  all  our  wishing  or  willing.  Some- 
times the  color  of  the  iris  fades,  and  the  black 
becomes  brown  as  its  light  is  lost  under  the 
ministry  of  lenses;  yet  most  go  through  life 
with  that  hue  in  the  eye  which  was  caught  in 
its  first  opening.  A  chapter  in  the  *'  Notes  on 
Noses,"  begins ''  How  to  get  a  Cogitative  Nose ;" 
and  Dr.  Warren,  Senior,  of  Boston,  used  to  boast 
that  his  son  had  improved  nature  more  than 
once  in  reconstructing  that  prominent  organ. 
But  no  process  of  surgery  or  physio  can  get  for 
the  eye  a  better  color  than  nature  gave  it.  The 
lids  may  be  blackened,  either  by  the  dye  of  the 
Turkish  harems,  or  by  the  *'  shiUalah  "  of  the 
Irish  fairs,  but  any  attempt  to  make  the  hue  of 
the  eye- ball  better  will  make  it  worse,  and  quench 
all  its  lustre.  Fortunately,  no  color  in  the  iris 
has  exclusive  honor,  and  the  unpopular  shades 
of  green  and  yellow  are  exceptionaU  Any  eye 
that  is  lighted  by  intelligence,  by  affdction,  by 
sympathy,  is  beautiful,  whatever  its  natural  hue 


may  be.  The  beauty  of  the  eye  is  more  in  its 
pupil  and  its  form,  than  in  the  shade  of  its  ring, 
as  we  may  see  in  comparing  the  pictures  of  St. 
Elizabeth  of  Hungary  with  those  of  Catherine  de 
Mediois.  An  eye  is  beautiful  when  it  is  clear, 
whole,  strong,  and  healthy. 

The  French  pbjsioians  divide  those  who  have 
defects  in  the  sight  of  the  eye,  which  they  must 
remedy  by  artificial  means,  into  the  two  classes  of 
myopet  and  pruhyUt,  The  myopes  are  those 
who  see  distinctly  only  what  is  near  the  eye, 
but  have  no  dear  perception  of  what  is  distant. 
The  presbyUt  are  those  who  see  distant  objects 
well  enough,  but  are  blind  to  a  clear  view  of 
what  is  near  them.  Old  age  brings  on  the  pres- 
'byte  state,  by  the  flattening  of  the  lens  of  the 
eye,  and  only  the  fewest  can  see  near  things 
well  after  they  are  fifty  years  old.  The  disease 
of  this  state,  if  it  be  a  disease,  can  not  in  many 
cases  be  hindered  by  medical  art  There  are 
instances  of  men  and  women  who  have  never 
used  any  aids  to  sight,  yet  who  profess  that  they 
can  read,  write,  or  sew  as  comfortably  in  their 
age  as  in  the  day  of  their  youth ;  but  cases  of 
this  kind  are  not  one  in  a  hundred,  hardly  one 
in  a  thousand.  When  an  elder  goes  without 
glasses,  the  chances  are  that  very  little  of  the 
work  is  done  which  would  require  them ;  the 
reading  is  by  proxy,  the  writing  by  a  scribe, 
the  sewing  by  a  seamstress.  To  the  very  old, 
sight  sometimes  comes  back,  and  the  glasses  are 
discarded ;  but  the  work  of  this  extreme  old  age 
is  of  little  value,  and  the  light  that  comes  in 
through  the  windows  of  the  soul  is  very  faint 
and  uncerlain.  The  convex  lens  is  as  much  a 
necesdity  in  the  latter  years  of  life  to  most  who 
have  had  good  sight  in  their  earlier  years  as  the 
warmer  covering  for  the  limbs.  There  is  dan- 
ger in  attempting  by  manipulation  of  the  eyes 
to 'prevent  this  natural  flattening.  It  is  only 
hindered  by  its  opposite  malady,  and  this  rem- 
edy is  worse  than  the  first  disease. 

There  always  have  been  myopes^  short-sighted 
men  and  women.  But  the  class  is  much  larger 
in  our  age  than  in  the  former  centuries.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Germans  of  Lu- 
ther's time  were  afflicted  with  this  evil.  It  is 
very  rare  to  see  on  any  old  print  or  picture, 
even  of  the  most  realistic  kind,  a  young  man  or 
young  woman  with  eye-glasses.  Perhaps  their 
use  in  those  days  was  not  known,  and  they 
were  needed  as  muoh  as  now.  Yet  we  can  not 
help  the  belief  that  a  change  has  come  over  the 
eyes  of  the  German  people  and  in  the  schools  of 
science,  when  long  sight  is,  as  now,  the  excep- 
tion more  than  the  rule.  A  German  student 
is  eyen  better  known  by  his  spectacles  than  by 
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his  "board ;  but  Holbein  would  not  bave  painted 
him  so.  German  mecbanics  have  the  same 
weakness,  and  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  and 
ropemakers,  saw  and  hammer  and  twist  by  the 
aid  of  a  changed  focus.  Even  sharpshooters 
use  glasses  to  see  their  mark,  and  could  not  hit 
without  this  help.  At  a  Schutzenfest  quite  as 
many  are  garnished  with  their  supplementary- 
eyes  as  those  who  depend  upon  their  natural 
provision. 

And  the  disease  is  not  confined  to  the  Ten- 
tonic  land,  though  it  has  there  the  larger  range 
and  is  most  hereditary.  Among  the  long-sighted 
Yankees,  whose  keen  glances  can  almost  pierce 
the  proverbial  millstone,  and  realize  the  proposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  of  seeing  through  a* 
double-brick  wall,  there  are  more  than  enough 
whose  "  wision  is  limitei,"  and  who  pass  inno- 
cently their  friends  without  recognition.  School- 
girls wear  the  eye-glass,  and  not  mostly  for 
ornament ;  more  need  it  than  actually  wear  it. 
In  every  church  there  ai*e  some  who  can  not  see 
the  I  roach  or,  except  as  the  lunette  reveals  him. 
In  how  many  college  classes  near-sighted  teach- 
ers lecture  to  near-sighted  pupils.  The  habit  of 
the  malady  is  often  transmitted,  but  quite  as 
often  near-sight43d  sons  and  daughters  can  not 
trace  their  misfortune  to  the  vice  of  ancestry. 
In  moat  cases,  it  is  the  result  of  bad  customs  or 
study  or  work  or  routine  in  life.  One-half, 
at  least,  of  those  who  wear  glasses  for  near  eight 
had  no  natural  defect  in  the  eye,  but  can  trace 
the  progress,  if  not  find  the  beginning  of  the 
mischief.  Men  are  naturally  far-eighted,  unless 
the  conditions  of  their  life  make  them  near- 
sighted. Bedouin  Arabs  see  as  well  as  the  vul- 
tures of  the  desert  who  "  haste  to  the  prey  and 
speed  to  the  spoil."  A  seaman  is  not  troubled 
by  short  sight,  but  can  see  for  a  league  in  the 
blackness  of  night.  Near-sightedness  is  a  vice 
of  civilized  life,  of  school  life,  and  of  higher  cul- 
ture. 

This  state  of  myopia  has,  indeed,  its  compen- 
sations. It  excuses  inattention  and  forgetful- 
ness.  One  who  fails  to  recognize  his  friend  can 
conveniently  plead  the  shortness  of  his  eight. 
One  who  has  forgotten  a  face  can  find  apology 
in  his  inability  to  see  it.  We  laiow  a  stiff  High 
Church  priest,  whoso  narrowed  field  of  vision  is 
more  narrowed  by  his  close-bowed  glasses,  who 
can  never  see  heretics  or  any  apostates  from  his 
flock  ;  ho  has  vision  only  of  tho  faithful.  The 
short-sighted  youth,  too,  consoles  himself  by  the 
thought  that  by-and-by  he  may  lay  aside  his 
glasses  and  bave  free  use  of  his  eyes,  when  the 
noonday  of  life  has  come  and  he  has  grown  to 
be  a  portly  and  honored  citizen.  It  is  a  comfort 


to  think  that  with  increasing  years  sight  will 
grow  better  and  not  follow  the  general  law  of 
dimness  and  loss.  This  hope  is  frequently  delu- 
sive. Some  are  as  near-sighted  in  age  as  in 
youth,  and  there  are  myopes  with  gray  hairs 
who  halt  and  totter  on  their  way. 

But  with  these  compensations  tho  state  of  myo' 
pia  is  very  inconvenient  and  annoying.  It 
is  an  annoyance  at  meals,  an  annoyance  in 
all  public  places,  in  the  church,  the  lec- 
ture* room  or  the  theatre;  an  annoyance  in 
the  street,  an  annoyance  in  joumeyings, 
an  annoyance  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 
A  near-sighted  man  goes  down  the  stops 
with  fear  and  trembling,  as  he  comes  out  from 
tho  lighted  hall  into  the  dark  night.  To  him 
landmarks  are  indistinct,  and  mete.«<  and  bounds 
invisible.  He  mistakes  a  pool  for  the  solid  soil, 
and  walks  into  a  canal  as  he  would  cross  tho 
highway.  He  climbs  a  mountain  only  to  find 
the  landscape  a  blur  before  his  view.  The 
glasses  which  he  wears  are  a  perpetual  nuisance, 
to  be  shifted  on  and  off  as  his  field  of  vision  is 
changed — a  plague  as  they  are  kept,  and  a  de- 
spair when  they  are  lost ;  and  they  are  always 
lost  just  when  they  are  most  wanted,  on  a 
pedestrian  tour,  or  in  a  public  assembly.  The 
damsel  who  wears  them  knows  that  thev  hide 
the  light  of  her  eye,  yet  without  thtm  her  eye 
has  no  light.  No  contrivance  of  form,  no  rich- 
ness of  gold  or  shell,  can  make  the  double-glass 
sit  gracefully  on  the  nofo  of  a  fair  virgin.  The 
Venus,  the  Fomarina,  St  Agnes,  or  St.  CeciKa, 
would  lose  all  beauty  and  saintliness  with  this 
Ufifly  addition  to  their  charms.  Eye-glasses,  for 
man  or  woman,  are  in  tho  season  of  youth, 
never  better  than  a  necessarv  evil,  troublesome 
at  the  first  and  hateful  with  increasing  years. 
Thev  enslave  the  freest  soul  and  will,  and 
make  their  captive  exclaim  often  with  the 
Christian  Apostle,  **  "Wretched  that  I  am, 
who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of 
this  death."  Dr.  John  Brown,  in  his  in- 
genious essay,  will  have  it  that  Paul's 
thorn  in  the  flesh  was  weakness  of  the  eves. 
But  it  is  more  probable  that  Paul  was  «^w- 
siffhtedy  and  was  miserable  because  he  had  no 
glasses  to  wear.  That  cause  may  explain  his 
many  tears  and  groaning?.  A  near-sighted 
man  without  glasses  can  never  do  a  full  apos- 
tolic work. 

There  are  more  diseases  of  the  eye  which 
might  be  specified  ;  color  blindness,  by  which 
certain  shades  are  confounded  and  mistakeni 
and  blue  may  seem  to  be  green,  and  red  may 
seem  to  be  brown  or  black ;  weakness  of  tho 
eyes,  bringing  now  sharp  pain,  and  now  redun- 
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dant  tears ;  nervoas  twitchingB  in  the  lidfi ;  in- 
flammation of  several  kinds ;  bnt  we  go  out  of 
our  province  in  speaking  of  these.  It  is  more 
important  to  give  some  practical  mlos  in  the 
nse  of  the  eyes,  than  to  tell  their  varieties  of 
defect.  Where  there  is  do  native  weakness,  the 
eye,  with  all  its  delicacy,  can  as  easily  be  kept 
in  good  order  as  any  part  of  the  body.  We 
limit  ourselves  here  to  ten  suggestions : 

1.  Jiave  plenty  of  light  when  the  eyes  are  used, 
plenty  of  sunlight  in  the  day,  plenty  of  artificial 
light  in  the  night !  Far  more  injury  is  done  to 
the  eyes  by  deficiency,  than  by  excess  of  light. 
A  dark  room  is  no  better  for  healthy  eyes  than 
it  is  for  healthy  temper  or  healthy  fiaith.  The 
economy  that  confines  a  iaitiily  circle  to  one 
small  kerosene  lamp  in  the  centre  of  the  table, 
not  only  nuikes  round  shoulders  and  dull  brains, 
but  ruins  the  organ  of  sight  as  well.  A  single 
candle  may  be  enough  for  a  tired  tiaveler  in  bis 
hotel,  who  ought  to  be  asleep  with  all  speed, 
but  is  not  enough  for  reading  or  for  work. 
There  are  otber  indulgences  that  can  be  spared 
better  than  light.  A  badly  lighted  church,  ball, 
parlor,  or  chamber,  is  a  dangerous  place  for  the 
eyes ;  and  the  study  needs  all  the  light  that  it 
can  get.  There  is  more  need  of  light  for  those 
who  are  applying  their  eyes  closely,  than  for 
those  who  merely  stand  and  talk  with  each 
other,  or  dance  upon  the  floor. 

2.  Jfave  a  iteady  light,  if  possible,  and  avoid  the 
blaze  which  flickers  and  wavers.  Half  of  our  gas- 
bumcrs  spoil  by  their  unsteadiness  the  strong 
glow  which  they  give.  Nothing  tries  the  eyes 
more  than  the  quiver  in  the  air  before  them 
which  a  tremulous  flame  creates.  For  all  close 
application,  an  even,  constant,  quiet  light  is  the 
best  light,  a  light  that  is  not  swayed  by  draught 
in  the  room,  or  by  the  rush  of  its  own  current. 
In  a  church  which  we  knew,  the  congregation 
for  years  were  tormented  in  all  evening  services 
by  tho  rise  and  fall  of  the  jets  of  light  as  they 
followed  the  eccentric  action  of  a  metre  in  the 
basement — an  undulation  not  measured  by  the 
rhythm  of  the  sacred  song,  or  by  the  sentiment 
of  the  evangelical  doctrine.  A  moderate 
amount  of  stieady  light  is  safer  than  a  surplus  of 
flickering  light. 

3.  And  a  third  rale  is,  to  take  the  light  from 
Bbov0  rather  than  from  any  point  below  or  in 
front  of  the  eye.  Not  too  far  above,  indeed. 
The  new  fashion  of  lighting  churches  &om  the 
cornice  or  the  dome  is  an  immense  waste  of 
light,  with  very  doubtful  benefit;  and  in  a 
working  room  the  light  ought  not  to  be  very  far 
from  the  eye  which  uses  it.  Just  above  the 
head,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  so  that  it  may 


come  over  the  shoulder,  and  give  full  illumina- 
tion to  the  space  between  the  eye  and  its  work, 
whether  reading  or  manual  work,  is  the  best 
place  for  artificial  light  There  is  no  custom 
moro  pernicious  than  that  of  holding  a  lamp  of 
any  kind  between  the  eye  and  the  book,  and 
confusing  the  reflected  light  with  the  direct 
light. 

4.  A  fourth  rule  is,  to  avoids  as  far  as  possible, 
continuous  %cork  on  that  which  fatigues  ifu  eyes,  to 
read  diamond  editions  very  sparingly ;  not  to 
spend  much  time  on  the  fine  print  of  newspapers ; 
not  to  read  much  in  the  railway  cars  of  the 
ordinary  pattern ;  to  eschew  the  finer  kinds  of 
needle  work ;  to  give  frequent  interval  of  rest 
to  the  sewing  machine ;  to  be  moderate  in  the 
use  of  the  microscope.  Little  things  are  not 
good  for  the  eyes,  notwithstanding  tho  power 
that  they  have  and  the  marvels  that  they  hold. 
It  is  bad  enough  that  some  trades  compel  this 
close  watch  upon  minute  objects;  vexatious, 
too,  that  divina  Wisdom  has  made  so  many 
wonderful  things  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 
But  it  is  a  poor  exercise  of  ingenuity,  that  will 
multiply  these  marvels  of  littleneis,  that  will 
write  the  Lord's  prayer  upon  a  dime,  or  print 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  a  photo- 
graphic dot. 

5.  Then  an  important  advice  is,  not  to  use  the 
eye$  wJun  they  are  tired,  to  stop  any  kind  of  work 
or  play  when  the  sense  of  weariness  or  pain  is 
felt  in  the  nerve  or  the  lids.  All  reading  with 
tired  eyes  is  unprofitable,  all  writing  with  tired 
eyes  is  dangerous.  No  matter  if  the  fatigue 
comes  on  too  soon  and  before  the  task  is  done ;  the 
eye  is  of  more  worth  than  any  task  to  which 
you  can  put  it.  This  is  the  most  ixequent  way 
in  which  the  eye  is  made  to  '*  oflend,"  by  being 
over-worked,  worked  when  it  ought  to  be  rest- 
ing ;  and  the  result  iB  practically  that  which 
the  Scripture  indicates— the  eye  is  ruined, 
plucked  out  and  lost.  The  type-setters  and 
proof-readers  of  the  daily  newspapei-s  obey  tho 
injunction  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  moro 
literally  than  Jesus  intended.  It  is  always  time 
to  stop  working  and  stop  looking  when  the  eyes 
are  weary,  whether  they  are  following  the  page 
of  Dickens,  or  looking  upon  the  pictures  in  a 
gallery,  or  making  pictures  in  wool  or  on  can- 

6.  And  when  the  eyes  are  tired  they  ought 
to  have  pletUg  of  rest,  of  sufficient  sleep  in 
the  night,  and  rest,  too,  in  the  day.  To  keep 
the  eyes  shut  in  the  day-time  is  not  the  best 
way,  and  the  custom  which  some  have  of  listen- 
ing to  sermons  and  lectures  with  closed  lids  is 
not  more  a  sanitary  help  to  the  optio  nerve  than 
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an  aid  to  close  attention.  In  the  day-time,  and 
vhen  one  is  awake,  tlie  e^'es  ought  to  be  open. 
But  they  may  be  rested  by  changing  the  scene, 
by  giving  them  pleasant  colors  to  look  upon, 
and  the  yarious  exercises  which  shift  their 
focus.  The  paradox  is  true,  that  the  eye  rests 
when  it  is  most  active  and  restless,  when 
it  wanders  firom  side  to  side  and  from  far 
to  near.  The  brighti  quick  eye  finds  more  rest 
than  the  dull,  heavy  eye,  which  is  too  lazy  to 
get  away  from  its  routine.  There  is  no  rest  for 
the  tired  eye  better  than  a  walk  among  the  gar- 
den flowers  or  a  game  upon  the  grass.  Plenty 
of  sleep,  and  a  good  deal  of  play,  are  better 
medicine  for  the  eyes  than  any  lotions,  and  if 
taken  soon  enougb,  save  from  the  hateful  slav- 
ery of  the  eye-glass. 

7.  In  an  essay  of  a  former  series  we  have  told 
the  virtues  of  water.  For  the  eye  water 
is  the  best  of  tonics  and  purgatives,  restoring 
vigor,  cleansing  away  impurities,  and  preventing 
corruption.  To  wash  the  eyes  several  times  in  the 
day,  is  a  simple,  but  a  very  needful  advice.  It 
is  a  misfortune  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  that 
they  have  so  few  tears  to  shed,  that  they  hold 
so  firmly  the  lachrymal  ducts,  and  weep  only  in 
metaphor.  A  daily  flow  of  tears  ;might  save 
untimely  weakness  of  another  kind  in  the  eye, 
and  obviate  opthalmia.  There  is  no  blessing  in 
''stony  griefs,"  though  Bethel  may  be  raised 
from  them,  equal  to  the  physical  relief  wbicb 
comes  in  a  flood  of  tears.  Too  much  weeping  may 
redden  the  eyes,  but  an  occasional  fit  will  only 
brighten  them.  In  default  of  tears  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  fresh  water,  which 
cleanses  without  inflaming.  Old  eyes  and  young 
eyes  alike  need  its  baptism. 

8.  Not  to  rub  or  handle  the  eyes  is  another 
necessary  caution.  The  eye  and  hand  are 
friends,  co-workers,  auxiliaries,  but  they  have 
separate  functions,  and  when  brought  too  near 
together  may  spoil  each  other's  work.  '*  Hands 
off"  should  be  the  rule  of  care  for  the  more 
delicate  organ.  Manipulation  weakens  the  force 
of  the  eye,  makes  it  more  sensitive  to  the  tonch 
of  dust,  reddens  its  surface,  and  disposes  it  to 
inflammation.  Very  few  of  the  causes  of 
pain  in  the  eye  are  removed  by  the  rubbing  of 
the  fingers  upon  it,  and  the  evil,  whether  it  be  a 
film  or  a  cinder,  is  usuaUy  made  more  annoying. 
The  eye  can  not  say  unto  the  hand,  "  I  have  no 
need  of  thee,"  but  it  can  tell  the  hand  to  keep 
in  its  place.  The  eye  carries  in  its  own  ducts 
and  gentle  muscular  motion  a  better  source  of 
relief. 

9.  And  near  to  this  is  another  rule,  not  to  put 
foreign  substances  upon  the  eye  or  its  eovertnysy  not 


to  dye  the  lids,  as  the  Orientals  do,  or  fill  their 
wrinkles  with  powder,  in  the  vain  hope  of  keep- 
ing their  youthful  expression.  Cosmetics  are 
of  small  value  even  for  the  cheek  and  forehead, 
but  for  the  eyelids  they  are  worse  than  useless. 
The  ancient  eye-stone  has  now  mostly  gone  out 
of  use,  and  it  was  never  a  very  efficient  surgi- 
cal instrument.  If  the  eyelid  has  an  unhealthy 
hue,  a  dark  purple  ring  around  it,  the  remedy 
should  be  applied  elsewhere  and  be  constitu- 
tional rather  than  local.  Pearl  powder  npon 
the  eye  is  more  dangerous  than  the  dust  of  the 
highway — and  diamond  powder  as  fatal  as  the 
filings  of  steel. 

10.  To  these  one  more  hint  may  be  added, 
to  keep  a  good  digesuon.  The  stomach  "  crammed 
with  distressful  bread  "  dims  the  vision  as  surely 
as  any  direct  injury  to  the  eye  itself.  Those 
floating  specks  which  make  the  air  swim  before 
the  eye  are  signs  of  gastric  disorder,  as  much  as 
night-mare  or  neuralgia.  Dyspepsia  and  opthal- 
mia are  sisters,  almost  twin  sisters,  and  work  as 
harmoniously  in  their  wicked  mischief  as  the 
weird  sisters  in  Macbeth,  or  the  Furies  of  classic 
fable.  Maladies  of  the  eyes  are  comparatively 
rare  where  digfestion  is  perfectly  regular. 

These  plain  suggestions  are  ofiered,  not  as 
new  or  original,  but  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
hinder  some  of  that  complaint  which  reveals  the 
wretchedness  of  those  whose  eyes  cause  them  to 
suffer.  From  neglect  of  such  simple  counsels  as 
these,  and  too  exclusive  heed  of  the  spiritual 
functions  of  the  eye,  its  power  an4  value  are 
neutralized.  As  we  said  in  the  beginning, 
heedlessness  and  not  willfulness  is  here  the  cause 
of  woe.  The  neglect  of  the  eye  justifies  in 
another  and  quite  literal  form,  the  pithy  sense 
of  the  Italian  proverb,  '^  Cieco  e  e*occhio  se 
Vanimo  e  distratto.'* — A  heedless  mind  will 
bring  on  a  blind  eye.  Thnre  are  more  dignifie<l 
questions  concerning  the  use  of  the  eye  which 
we  have  not  here  todched,  about  its  "  education,** 
its  discipline,  its  relations  to  the  soul,  its  philoso- 
phy and  its  poetry.  Prof.  Agassiz  showed  once 
to  the  Massachusetts  legislators  that  they  were 
in  the  predicament  of  the  ancient  Pharisees, 
**  who,  having  eyes,  see  not."  But  eyes  which 
are  to  have  poetic  or  philosophic  or  keen  or  en- 
during vision,  muKt  be  sound,  strong,  and 
healthy.  The  prophet  who  would  mount  on. 
eagle's  wing  must  be  also  a  "  seer  "  with  eagle's 
eye. 


^  •M- 


The  man  who  builds  a  house  that  he 
has  not  the  means  to  pay  for,  simply  provides  i 
home  to  run  away  from. 
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Activity. 
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rpHE  errand  of  life ;  the  education,  unfolding, 
-^  strengthening,  and  combination  of  the  mind ; 
the  exigencies  of  biisiness ;  the  daties  of  citizen- 
ship ;  the  cares  of  the  household— > all  these  de- 
mand seriousness  of  purpose,  earnestness  of  life, 
and  steadfastness  of  activitv. 

Men  do  not  enter  life  by  accident.  They  are 
sent  npon  a  mission.  And  for  every  man, 
whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  there  is  marked  out 
a  course  that  belongs  to  him  only.  No  man 
ever  repeated  the  life  of  another  man.  No  two 
minds  were  ever  alike ;  and  no  two  persons  were 
ever  able  to  do  each  other's  work. 

If  yon  compare  man  with  the  animated  crea- 
tion beneath  him  in  rank,  while  you  will  per- 
oeive  in  the  lower  orders  of  animals  rude  traces 
of  that  which  exists  in  men  as  faculties,  yet  you 
will  find  that  between  man  and  the  mere  animal 
there  is  a  gulf  so  wide  that  it  may  well  be  said 
to  be  impassible.  But  in  nothing  does  man 
differ  from  the  animal  more  than  in  the  pro- 
phesy which  there  is  in  his  equipment.  The 
ox  is  made  for  strength  ;  but  what  provision  is 
there  in  the  bovine  family  for  society,  except 
the  feeblest  and  faintest  relations  of  companion- 
ship ?  What  provision  is  there  in  the  ox  species 
for  the  investigation  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
globe  on  which  they  dwell  P  Where,  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  can  you  find  the  first  rudimental 
element  of  moral  feeling?  Some  intimations 
there  are  of  reason  in  the  animal  kingdom  ;  bu 
what  is  reason  that  barely  rises  above  an  in- 
stinct, and  is,  after  all,  faint  and  feeble  ?  What 
IS  there  that  can  compare  with  the  varied 
powers  with  which  men  are  endowed  ?  Man  is 
the  bead  of  the  animal  kingdom  not  only  by  the 
divine  declaration,  but  by  the  variety  and  rich- 
ness of  his  faculties,  and  his  capacity  of  develop- 
ment ;  so  that  he  is,  compared  to  what  he  was 
when  he  was  bom,  what  the  oak  is  compared  to 
the  acorn  from  which  it  sprang. 

Kow,  what  was  this  equipment  given  to  man 
forP  If  we  look  at  a  seed,  we  expect  it  will 
work  out  the  end  for  which  it  was  created.  If 
we  look  upon  man  as  a  wondrous  creature  of 
powers  and  faculties,  the  first  and  natural  de- 
mand which  we  make  is  that  he  shall  in  some 
way  answer  or  endeavor  to  answer  the  purpose 
for  which  he  was  designed.  It  would  be  very 
strange  if  a  man  should  build  a  vast  and  pon- 
derous engine,  capable  of  pumping  thousands  of 


gallons  of  water  every  hour,  to  pump  only 
thimblefuls ;  and  equally  strange  would  it  have 
been  for  God  to  have  created  man  with  all  his 
wondrous  powers,  not  only  physical,  but  social 
and  moral  and  spiritual,  to  perform  the  func- 
tions of  a  mere  animal. 

If  you  look  from  man  to  the  sphere  in  which 
he  acts,  and  to  the  duties  that  meet  him  from 
first  to  last,  you  will  find  drawn  externally  from 
his  ciroumetances  the  same  inferences  which  you 
are  inclined  to  draw  from  his  equipment,  or  his 
mental  oonstitution.  For  the  healthy  develop- 
ment of  body  and  mind  depends  ui>on  energetic 
activity.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  action  is 
health,  and  that  right  action  is  education.  Devel- 
opment is,  in  all  the  higher  aspects,  voluntary, 
and  not  accidental.  Although  activity  is  neces- 
sary to  the  development  of  the  body,  and  the 
filling  out  and  completion  of  manhood  from 
infancy  in  the  body,  yet  more  necessary  still  is 
development  of  the  mind  and  the  moral  nature. 
It  is  indispensable  to  moral  health  that  this 
should  be  voluntary.  A  certain  amount  of  edu- 
cation is  derived  from  our  institutions,  and  from 
those  things  which  are  called  **  accidents,"'  but 
which  are  causes,  and  come  in  regular  order 
and  sequence ;  but  no  man  ever  comes  to  the 
full  possession  of  himself,  and  to  the  facile  use 
of  himself,  who  does  not  by  voluntary  activity 
develop  all  his  mind  and  his  whole  nature.  An 
undeveloped  man  is  never  a  wholesome  man.  A 
partial  man  is  a  cripple.  He  is  paralyzed  in 
part  of  his  being. 

No  man  can  answer  the  demands  of  busi- 
ness except  by  high  activity.  No  man  can  be  a 
business  man  except  through  knowledge.  It 
would  seem,  sometimes,  as  though  this  were  not 
so.  There  are  men  who  seem  to  succeed,  and 
yet  are  narrow.  Well,  a  needle  will  carry  a 
golden  thread ;  and  yet,  a  needle  is  very  nar- 
row. But  it  is  sharp ;  and  by  continuous  thrust- 
ing it  carries  the  golden  thread  that  embroiders 
the  plain  fabric  with  raised  and  beauteous  figures. 
And  a  man  may,  in  a  narrow  sphere  of  business, 
bo  narrow,  and  yet  be  so  knowledgeable  and  so 
active  as  to  achieve  success.  But  no  fool  suc- 
ceeds in  life.  No  man  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
things  in  which  he  is  eaigaged  can  succeed. 
Business  is  simply  a  matter  of  knowledge.  Al- 
though there  may  be  hereditary  tendencies 
oward  skill  in  certain  directions,  yet  it  is  a  law 
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of  our  being  that  we  shall  learn  for  ourselves 
skill,  knowledge,  experience.    Your  father  can 
transmit  to  you  his  property,  hut  not  his  experi- 
ence.   Your  father  can  transmit  to  you  his  name, 
and  can  give  you  a  position  to  start  with  in  soci- 
ety; hut  he  can  not  give  those  thousand  wondrous 
adaptations  which  have  come  to  him  through 
study  and  practice.     Every  man  has  to  build 
himself  up,  if  he  is  successful,  by  activity,  early 
begun,  long  continued,  and  infinitely  varied. 
Many  seem  to  think  that  success  in  life  may  be 
had  by  abbreviated  processes ;  but  the  longer  I 
live,  the  more  I  feel  sure  of  the  great  underlying 
law  -of  moral  equivalents,  and  that  men  who 
achieve  success  and  keep  it,  must  give  quid  pro 
'  quo  for  every  single  stop  of  that  success.     The 
more  I  observe,  the  more  I  feel  certain  that  the 
men  who  seem  to  achieve  success  by  short  courses, 
not  giving  an  equivalent  therefor,  of  work,  or 
skill,  or  being,  soon  lose  it.    I  believe  life  is  or- 
ganized so  that  honesty  means  giving  a  fair 
equivalent  for  every  thing  you  have.     But  that 
is  not  the  improflsion  of  many.    Some  people 
think  that  genius  is  equivalent  to  application, 
industry,  and  activity.     Others  hope  from  occa- 
sional potential  efiforts  to  accomplish  great  re- 
sults.    Still  others  hope  by  a  peculiar  tact  and 
sharpness  to  extract  the  golden  pile  from  the 
mountain.     And  men  never  learn,  apparently, 
on  this  subject.    The  same  round  of  experience 
is  gone  through  with  again,  and  again  and 
again  ;  and  nowhere  else  in  this  world  is  there 
such  slaughter  of  hope  and  happiness,  or  such  a 
multitude  of  disasters,  as  in  the  business  career 
of  men.    All  of  which  illustrates  the  great  truth 
that  success  is  the  effect  of  causes,  and  that  it 
answers!  exactly  to  the  causes  that  are  applied  to 
its  production.     No  man  can  so  teach  the  young 
but  that  they  will  come  upon  the  stage  of  life 
with  rosy  hopes  that  somehow  almighty  luck 
shall  stand  in  the  stead  of  Almighty  God  to 
them.     Luck  is  the  tool's  idol,  which  he  stupidly 
worships.      All    these    seemings    of   attaining 
given  objects  without  laboring  for  them  in  ap- 
propriate ways,  are  only  seemings ;  and  you  will 
perceive  that  they  are  such  if  you  follow  them 
long  enough  to  see  their  rise,  progress,  decadence 
and  disaster.    And  let  me  say  to  everjr  young 
person :    If  you  are  living  simply  for  business 
life,  you  are  bound  to  be  earnest  and  active. 

Ko  man  is  qualified  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  the 
household  but  by  assiduous  preparation,  that 
implies  feeling,  purpose,  activity,  earnestness. 
There  are  two  conceptions  of  the  household — 
one  exceedingly  low  and  material,  and  the  other 
rational  and  Christian.  If  marriage  meanf 
pfission  and  economic  convenience ;  if  the  house 


means  the  table  and  the  couch;  if  home  is 
merely  a  refuge  from  animal  weariness,  and  a 
resource  for  replenishing  animal  necessities,  then 
it  will  not  take  much  to  fit  you  for  the  house- 
hold. A  man  is  fitted  to  be  an  animal  with  very 
little  trouble.  He  is  that  before  he  is  a  man. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  keep  him  an  animal  is 
to  prevent  his  growth.  Prune  him  back  severely, 
dwarf  him,  graft  him  on  to  some  quince-stalk, 
and  he  will  be  qualified  to  perform  all  the  duties 
of  an  animal.  Many  persons  have  scarcely  a 
higher  "conception  ^f  the  household  than  that  it 
is  a  stable  where  they  con  stand  at  the  rack  and 
there  find  their  food,  and  that  it  is  a  place  of 
seclusion  where  they  are  to  have  animal  quiet 
and  rest.  But  such  is  not  the  Christian  and 
rational  conception  of  the  household,  which  is, 
that  it  is  the  very  gate  of  Heaven  ;  that  it  is 
the  sphere  where  souls,  drawn  together  by  a 
true  love,  learn  the  homage  of  love,  and  learn 
the  lesson  of  submission,  in  love,  one  to  another. 
For,  in  the  kingdom  of  love,  he  that  yields 
governs. 

Not  only  is  the  household  set  up  in  this  roy- 
alty of  lovo,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  household 
to  multiply  all  the  glorious  traits  and  virtues 
that  make  life  rich,  not  in  the  animal,  but  in 
the  mental  and  moral  spheres.  And,  next  to 
Heaven  itself,  there  is  nothing  that  has  capaci- 
ties and  capabilities  of  such  purity  and  noble- 
ness as  the  household.  In  the  household,  moro 
than  anywhere  else,  we  learn  humility.  There, 
more  than  any  whore  else,  we  learn  meekness. 
There,  more  than  anywhere  else,  we  learn  self- 
denial.  There  all  burdens  and  yokes  that  love 
lays  on  us  are  easy  to  be  borne.  There  we  leam 
whit  are  the  feelings  of  love  that  unite  men. 
There  we  leam  the  mystery  of  bearing  one  an- 
other's burdens,  and  of  suffering  one  for  another. 
And  no  man  can  enter  the  household,  fitted  for 
the  household,  who  has  an  indolent,  aimloss, 
inactive  spirit.  Being  fitted  for  the  household, 
means  being  educated  for  the  duties  of  active 
life. 

No  man  oan  fulfill  his  obligations  as  a  citizen 
without  the  most  serious,  arduous,  and  laborious 
activity.  In  maz^y  lands,  citizenship  means 
simple  obedience  to  the  majesty ;  but  in  this 
land,  while  we  obey  the  majesty,  we  create  him. 
Where  all  authority  is  concentratod  in  tho 
monarchical  head,  citizens  are  not  permitted  to 
think  nor  to  meddle  with  public  affitirs ;  but  in 
our  land  it  is  the  duty  of  citizenship  to  think 
of  law  and  policy,  and  exert  an  influence  upon 
matters  belonging  to  the  State.  And  no  man 
can  fulfill  this  duty,  and  at  the  same  time  be  less 
than  active. 
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For  the  most  part,  men  are  dispoBod  to  seek 
their  private  welfare  and  set  aside  their  public 
datieT;  but  no  man  has  a  right  to  neglect  the 
oommunity  in  which  he  dwells,  any  more  than 
he  has  a  right  to  neglect  the  family  in  which  he 
dwells.    I  know  of  no  truth  that  sometimes 


needs  to  be  expounded  more  than  that  of  the 
duty  which  rests  upon  every  citizen  to  take  a 
disinterested  and  active  part  in  the  welfare  of 
the  city,  State,  or  land.  And  no  man  can  fit 
himself  for  the  common  duties  of  citizenship 
except  by  faithful  and  energetic  activity. 


-»-•- 


-♦-♦■ 


The  Landlord  of  the  Blue  Hen. 


BT  PHCBBB  OIlBT. 

/^NCE,  a  long  time  ago,  so  good  stories  begin, 
^""^  There  stood  by  the  roadside  an  old-fashioned  inn ; 
An  inn,  which  its  landlord  had  named  '^  The  Blue  Hen,*' 
While  he,  by  his  neighbors,  was  called  "  Uncle  Ben ;" 

At  least,  they  quite  often  addressed  him  that  way, 
When  ready  to  drink,  but  not  ready  to  pay ; 

m 

Though,  when  he  insisted  on  having  the  cash, 

They  went  off  muttering  "  rummy,"  and  "  old  brandy  smash." 

He  sold  barrels  of  liquor,  but  still  the  old  "  Hen" 
Seemed  never  to  flourish,  and  neither  did  "  Ben ;" 
For  he  drank  up  his  profits,  as  every  one  knew. 
Even  those  who  were  drinking  their  profits  up,  too. 

So,  with  all  they  could  drink,  and  with  all  they  could  pay, 
The  landlord  grew  poorer  and  poorer  each  day ; 
Men  said,  as  he  took  down  the  gin  from  the  shelf, 
"  The  steadiest  customer  there  was  himself." 


There  was  hardly  a  man  living  in  the  same  street. 
But  had  too  much  to  drink,  and  too  little  to  eat ; 
The  women  about  the  old  "Hen"  got  the  blues ; 
The  girlahad  no  bonnets,  the  boys  had  no  shoes. 

When  a  poor  fellow  died,  he  was  borne  on  his  bier, 
By  his  comrades,  whose  hands  shook  with  brandy  and  fear ; 
For,  of  course,  they  were  terribly  frightened,  and  yet, 
They  went  back  to  <'  The  Blue  Hen"  to  drink,  and  forget  I 

There  was  one  jovial  fBimer,  who  could  n't  get  by 

The  door  of  *'  The  Blue  Hen"  without  feeling  dry ; 

One  day  he  discovered  his  purse  growing  light, 

"  There  must  be  a  leak  somewhere,"  he  said.    He  was  right  I 
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Then  there  was  the  blackBmith  (the  best  ever  known, 
Folks  said,  if  he*d  only  let  liquor  alone) ; 
Let  his  forge  cool  so  often,  at  last  he  forgot 
To  heat  up  his  iron,  and  strike  when  't  was  hot. 

Once  a  miller,  going  homo  from  ^'  The  Blue  Hen/'  't  was  said, 
While  his  wife  sat  and  wept  by  her  sick  baby's  bed, 
Had  made  a  &lse  step,  and  slept  all  night  alone 
Li  the  bed  of  the  river,  instead  of  his  own. 

Eyen  poor  "  Ben'*  himself  could  not  drink  of  the  cup 
Of  fire  for  ever  without  burning  up ; 
He  grew  sick,  fell  to  raving,  declared  that  ho  knew 
No  doctors  could  help  him ;  and  they  said  so  too. 

He  told  those  about  him,  the  ghosts  of  the  men, 
Who  used  in  their  life-times  to  haunt  the  "  Blue  Hen," 
Had  come  back,  each  one  bringing  his  children  and  wife, 
And  trying  to  frighten  him  out  of  his  life. 

Now  he  thought  he  was  burning,  the  very  next  breath 
He  shivered  and  cried,  he  was  freezing  to  death ; 
That  the  peddler  lay  by  him,  who,  long  years  ago, 
Was  put  out  of  *^  The  Blue  Hen,"  and  died  in  the  snow. 

He  said  that  the  blacksmith,  who  turned  to  a  sot. 
Laid  him  out  on  the  anvil  and  beat  him,  red  hot ; 
That  the  builder,  who  swallowed  his  brandy,  fourth  proof, 
Was  pitching  him  downward,  head  first,  from  the  roof. 

At  last  he  grew  frantic ;  he  clutched  at  the  sheet, 
And  cried  that  the  miller  had  hold  of  his  feet ; 
Then  leaped  from  his  bed,  with  a  terrible  scream. 
That  the  dead  man  was  dragging  him  under  the  stream. 

Then  he  ran,  and  so  swift  that  no  mortal  could  save ; 
He  went  over  the  bank,  and  went  under  the  wave ; 
And  his  poor  lifeless  body  nextjnoming  was  found 
In  the  very  same  spot  where  the  miller  was  drowned. 

" 'Twasn't  liquor  that  killed  him,"  some  said,  "that  was  plain. 
He  was  crazy,  and  sober  folks  might  be  insane !" 
"  'Twas  delirium  tremens,**  the  coroner  said, 
But  whatever  it  was,  he  was  certainly  dead ! 
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T  HAVE  been  requested  to  respond  to  the 
-*-  question,  "  What  is  the  present  duty  of  the 
friends  of  Temperance  ?"    I  answer : 

I.  To  have  unwavering  faith  in  the  final  aurcesa 
of  our  cause.  No  man  ever  achieved  any  thing 
great  and  noble  in  this  world  without  faith.  It 
is  one  of  the  profound  truths  of  revelation  that 
faith  is  the  mainspring  of  activity  in  religion, 
and  indispensable  to  success  in  doing  the  will  of 
God.  *'  Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please 
God."  And  the  whole  history  of  human  enter- 
prise shows  that  faith  inspires  e£fort  and  perse- 
Terance  in  every  great  work.  The  case  of 
licsseps,  in  achieving  the  Suez  Canal  in  spite  of 
ridicule,  opposition,  and  almost  insurmountable 
obstacles,  is  a  recent  illustration  in  point.  He 
believed  it  was  practicable  and  he  persevered. 
Doubt  of  final  success  in  any  great  and  arduous 
undertaking  is  inconsistent  with  the  persevering 
putting  forth  of  all  one's  powers  for  its  accom- 
plisbment. 

Now,  I  am  much  mistaken,  if  the  prevalence 
of  such  doubt  as  to  the  practicability  of  the 
Temperance  Reform — I  mean  its  general  and 
complete  success — has  not  qo  far  invaded  the 
ranks  of  its  professed"  friends,  as  to  cause,  with 
many,  a  relaxation  of  effort,  and  in  some  cases 
an  entire  suspension  o^t  They  have  become 
BO  far  discouraged  and  disheartened  that  their 
activity  is  to  some  extent  paralyzed.  It  has  cut 
the  sinews  of  their  strength.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  work  of  reform  rolled  on  with  such 
majesty  and  power  that  the  day  of  triumph 
seemed  just  at  hand.  But  for  some  time  past 
there  has  been  a  rallying  of  the  forces  in  opposi- 
tion, and  a  combining  of  strength  and  pecuniary 
resources  and  political  influence,  that  has 
checked,  in  some  degree,  the  confidence  of  the 
friends  of  Temperance  in  their  ability  to  achieve 
their  end,  and  has  *'  given  them  pause."  Many 
are  dismayed  at  the  aspect  of  the  giant  power 
arrayed  in  support  of  the  rum  traffic  and  the  use 
of  intoxicating  drinks. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  what  we  need  most 
of  all,  at  this  moment,  is  more  faith  in  the  entire 
praeticabUity  of  the  great  enterprise  in  which  we  are 
engaged.  We  must  go  back  to  first  princi- 
ples, and  plant  ourselves  on  the  truth  that  this 


Reform  is  the  cause  of  God,  and  is  identified 
with  the  progress  of  his  cause  in  the  worM, 
and  therefore, 

'^  Since  God  is  God,  and  right  is  right, 
The  right  the  day  must  win ; 
To  doubt  would  be  disloyalty, 
To  falter  would  be  sin." 

I  know  it  seems  "  to  man's  unaided  eye  "  an 
endless  and  a  hopeless  task  to  stem  the  tide  of 
evil  that  is  sweeping  over  society,  and  to  turn 
back  the  current  of  intemperance.  But  the 
prospect  is  not  more  discouraging  than  was  that 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery  a  few  years  ago, 
when  it  wielded  such  potent  influences  in  both 
Church  and  State.  It  is,  in  the  view  of  multi- 
tudes of  merely  worldly  men,  a  Quixotic  enter- 
prise to  attempt  to  evangelize  the  world,  but  no 
Bible  Christian  doubts  that  it  will  be  done, 
"  not  by  might  nor  by  power  "  lodged  in  human 
hands,  but  by  the  cobperation  with  men  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  It  will  not  be  done  because  man 
is  strong,  but  because  God  is  mighty.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  world  laughed  at  the  scheme  of 
christianizing  the  debased  Sandwich  Islanders, 
but  now  they  are  the  most  Christian  nation  on 
the  globe.  The  Tem];)erance  Reform  is  not  the 
work  of  a  day  or  a  score  of  years,  but  persever- 
ing. Christian,  and  philanthropic  zeal  will  carry 
it  through,  backed  by  the  power  of  God.  "  If 
God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  ?" 

Man's  appetite  for  intoxicating  drinks  is 
strong,  and  the  cupidity  of  rumsellers  is  un- 
bounded, but  there  is  a  power  in  truth,  clothed 
with  a  divine  efficiency,  that  can  conquer  even 
these.  Nil  dcfperandum  must  be  our  motto,  and 
with  God's  help  we  shall  succeed. 

"  Never  give  up !  there  axe  chances  and  changes 
Helping  the  hopeful  a  hundred  to  one ; 
And    through    the    chaos    High    Wisdom 

arranges 
Ever  success — if  you'll  only  hope  on." 

II.  With  this  unwavering  faith,  then,  our 
second  duty  is  to  resolve  that  under  no  circumstances 
win  we  relax,  in  the  least  degree,  our  zeal  in  the 
Temperance  cause. 

And  to  stimulate  us  we  must  ever  keep  before 
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our  minds  the  importance  of  the  work  in  which 
we  are  engaged.  We  are  in  danger  of  forgetting 
this,  and  of  lofiing  the  impressions  once  made 
upon  us  in  reference  to  it.  We  must  rememher 
how  indispensahle  this  reform  is,  not  only  to 
the  interests  of  religion,  hut  also  to  the  other 
great  interests  of  society,  and  we  must  seek  to 
keep  freshly  hefore  our  minds  the  fearful  evils 
that  are  connected  with  intemperance. 

To  this  end  we  must  keep  ahreast  with  the 
times,  and  he  familiar  with  the  Temperance 
literature  of  the  day.  Amid  the  pressure  upon 
our  attention  from  all  the  thousand  movements 
and  enterprises  of  the  age,  -and  the  toeming 
issues  of  the  press  in  the  way  of  hooks  and 
periodicals,  we  must  give  room  to  what  is  writ- 
ten in  reference  to  the  facts  and  principles  con- 
nected with  the  Temperance  work.  We  must 
read,  and  write,  and  speak  for  Temperance,  and 
thus  keep  alive  in  our  minds  the  importance  of 
our  cause.  And  with  such  a  sense  of  it!»  claims 
we  shall  not  he  disposed  to  slacken  our  zeal. 
We  must  regard  oorselves  as  enlisted  for  the 
war,  and  never  to  retire  from  the  struggle  till 
victory  comes  or  life  ends. 

III.  It  it  our  duty  to  tmployt  to  the  utmost  potti- 
ble  extent,  ail  available  meant  of  creating  and  main- 
taining a  correct  public  tentiment  in  regard  to  the 
uee  of  intoxicating  liquort. 

And  in  reference  to  this  point,  I  am  persuaded 
the  friends  of  Temperance  need  some  quickening. 
There  is  too  much  tendency  to  rely  on  mere 
machinery  and  organi2ation,  and  a  disposition 
to  rest  content  with  a  very  circumscribed  sphere 
of  influence.  The  importance  is  not  felt  as  it 
should  he,  of  the  diffusion  of  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  facts  and  principles  that  form  the 
basis  of  our  reform.  Societies  and  "  orders  " 
are  well,  but  if  through  them  or  in  addition  to 
them  there  are  not  measures  employed  to  reach 
the  m.as60s,  our  cause  can  never  triumph,  and 
the  tide  of  intemperauce  will  never  he  stayed. 

The  people  must  be  enlightened,  if  we 
would  guard  against  the  spread  of  drink- 
ing-habits  and  secvje  a  right  legislation,  and 
make  it  permanent  and  effective.  Tracts,  books, 
and  Temperance  periodicals  must  flood  the  land ; 
ministers  must  often  preach  on  the  subject; 
children  must  be  rightly>^  instructed,  and  above 
all,  the  old  effective  plan  of  public  lectures  must 
be  revived.  Able  men  must  be  encouraged  to 
enter  the  field,  and  must  be  sustained  by  liberal 
pecuniary  remuneration  for  their  labors.  A 
first-class  lecturer,  like  Gough  or  Dr.  Jewett, 
will  always  have  audiences  and  produce  effect. 

I  have  no  hope  of  the  progress  and  success  of 


our  cause  except  as  eflGurient  and  persistent 
measures  are  taken  to  enlighten  the  masses. 
The  work  can  not  be  safely  intermitted.  Men 
need  to  have  facts  and  principles  reiterated,  and 
as  the  young  are  advancing  continually  to 
maturity,  they  need  to  be  instructed.  I  believe 
in  societies,  I  believe  in  efforts  to  secure  correct 
legislation,  hut  I  believe  still  more  in  the  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge,  and  I  have  no  faith  whatever 
in  any  plans  or  measures,  moral  or  political, 
that  are  not  associated  with  this. 

IV.  It  it  our  duty  to,intiet  on  the  total  prohibit 
tion  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinkt. 

Nothing  else  will  be  effective  to  arrest  intem- 
])erance.  It  can  not  be  secured  at  once,  perhaps 
not  for  a  long  time  to  come,  but  it  must  be  our 
ultimate  aim.  A  few  drunkards  may  be  re- 
formed and  many  may  be  saved  from  becoming 
such,  by  the  labors  in  other  directions  of  Tem- 
perance men,  but  so  long  as  temptation  is 
presented  and  facilities  are  afforded  for  drinking- 
hahits  by  the  sale  of  liquors,  so  long  there  will 
be  intemperance.  We  must,  then,  take  ground 
for  prohibition,  and  utterly  refuse  to  sanction 
the  sale  of  liquors  by  governmental  licenses, 
and  we  must  educate  public  sentiment  up  to  this 
point,  no  matter  how  long  it  takes  to  do  it.  The 
public  mind  can  be  enlightened  to  such  a  degree 
that  prohibitory  laws  will  be  demanded,  and 
sustained,  and  enforced. 

Y.  Temperance  men  mutt  vote  rightly.  For 
one,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  expediency  of  the 
formation  of  a  strictly  and  exclusively  Temper- 
ance political  party.  But  I  do  hold  that  every 
friend  of  our  cause  is  under  solemn  obligations 
to  refuse  to  support  any  man  for  a  legislator  or 
an  executor  of  the  laws  who  is  opposed  to  that 
cause,  and  to  vote  for  those  who  are  friendly  to 
it.  If  all  the  Temperance  men  in  existing  parties 
would  take  that  ground,  we  should  have  none 
but  Temperance  candidates,  and  our  end  would 
be  gained  much  sooner  and  more  surely  than 
through  a  third  i>arty,  while  other  great  inter- 
ests  would  not  be  endangered. 

And  this  leads  me  to  say  that  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  this  Temperance  Cause 
does  not  pass  out  of  Christian  hands  and  degen- 
erate into  a  mere  political  and  godlev  work. 
And  there  would  be  great  danger  of  it  were  a 
political  Temperance  party  to  be  formed.  Our 
only  hope  of  success  is  in  God.  No  merely 
human  devices  and  measures  can  avail.  It  is 
a  grand  moral  reform,  and  the  friends  of  .God 
and  religion  and  morality— thpse  who  are 
actuated  by  the  highest  principles  and  who 
know  how  to  pray,  while  not  excluding   tho 
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cooperation  of  all  philanthropistB,  are  those  on 
whom  reliance  is  chiefly  to  be  placed.  They 
began  the  work  and  they  most  carry  it  on  to  its 
completion.    Hence,  I  remark. 

Lastly,  that  it  ia  the  duty  ofthefrUnda  of  Tem- 
perance to  pray  without  ecMtng, 

Without  this  all  other  efforts  will  be  vain.  I 
have  great  faith  in  works  in  a  good  oausei  bat 
not  in  works  alone.  United  with  prayer  that 
rf  prayer,  they  never  fail.  Prayer  is  the  mighti- 
est power  intrusted  to  man.    It  is  greater  than 


intellect  or  eloquence  or  physical  strength,  and 
more  invincible  than  armies.  Queen  Mary  said 
she  feaied  the  prayers  of  John  Knox  more  than 
an  army  of  20,000  men.  Prayer  "  moves  the 
hand  that  moves  the  world." 

It  secures  for  us  that  wisdom  that  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  success  of  our  plans,  fits  us  rightly 
to  engage  in  labors  of  love,  and  above  all,  it 
secures  for  us  the  co-operation  of  God.  Prayer 
alone  will  not  suffice,  neither  will  work  alone, 
but  both  combined,  under  the  stimulus  of  faith, 
are  sure  to  triumph. 
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THE  BOOKVOBIC. 

SCHOOLS,  large  and  small,  are  yet  to  be 
found  where  the  exclusive  bookworm  is  an. 
object  of  admiration  and  wonderment,  and  mas- 
ter and  usher  unite  in  holding  him  up  as  an 
example,  and  point  him  out  with  pride  to  every 
visitor.  But  every  sensible  man  feels  for  him 
but  commiseration,  and  regards  him  but  as  a 
warning ;  for  he  looks  from  the  boy  to  the  man, 
and  from  the  school-room  to  the  outer  world, 
with  its  rude  encounter  and  its  stem  and  pro- 
long^ struggle,  and  he  sees  how  unfit  are  such 
a  frame  and  such  habits  for  the  task — a  warn- 
ing too  which  urges  less  considerate  minds  to  an 
opposite  extreme!  ''  My  boy  shall  cultivate  his 
hody*''  says  an  astonished  but  not  admiring 
father ;  and  the  resolve  is  a  wise  one,  for  well 
worth  cultivating  are  the  varied  powers  of  the 
human  body  ;  and  beautiful  it  is,  and  wonderful 
as  beaatifal,  to  watch  the  fair  and  free  develop- 
meot  of  the  frame  of  a  shapely  child ;  but  the 
emphasis  on  the  terminating  word  was  meant 
to  indicate  that  an  exclusive  culture  should  be 
given  to  the  body,  and  that  its  twin  sister,  its 
coordinate  companion,  the  mind,  would  be  loft 
to  shift  for  hereof,  disowned,  excluded  from  her 
rightful  share  in  the  educational  inheritance. 

Now  this  must  be  error,  error  arising  from 
ignorance  of  our  very  selves.  Mind  and  body 
ahonld  be  viewed  aa  the  two  well-fitting  halves 
of  a  perfect  whole,  designed  in  true  accord 
mutually  to  sustain  and  support  each  other,  and 
each  worthy  of  our  unwearied  care  and  unstinted 
attention,  to  be  given  with  a  fuller  faith  and 


more  reverent  trust  than  they  have  who  would 
argue  that  He  who  united  in  us  our  twofold 
nature  made  them  incompatible,  inharmonious, 
opposed.  No,  no ;  even  blind  and  blundering 
man  does  not  yoke  two  oxen  together  to  pull 
affattut  each  other.  Mind  and  body  can  pull 
well  together  in  the  same  team  if  the  burden  be 
fiedrly  adjusted. 

BRUTB  FORCB. 

**  Brute  force,"  "  brute  strength,"  are  terms 
we  constantly  hear  used,  despisingly,  of  bodily 
power  when  it  is  designed  to  contrast  it  with 
mental  ability ;  just  as  we  hear  the  holder  of 
an  opposite  opinion,  and  possessor  of  opposite 
acquirements,  talk  sneeringly  of  the  ''mere 
scholar."  But  they  who  speak  thus  err  equally 
in  their  praise  and  in  their  blame.  They  seek 
to  sever  what  were  bound  together  in  the  very 
planning,  if  one  may  so  speak  on  such  a  subject, 
of  a  living  man ;  they  disunite  them,  and  then 
complain  that  the  dissevered  halves  are  of  un- 
equal value ;  they  take  the  one  and  cultivate  it 
exclusively,  and  neglect  the  other  exclusively, 
and  then  make  comparisons  between  them ;  for- 
getting that  their  fitness,  each  for  the  other,  lay 
in  the  fair  nurture  of  both,  and  in  their  mutual 
cultivation.  Thus  we  hear  of  men  who  think 
out  great  thoughts,  and  work  out  great  concep- 
tions, and  who  yet  in  their  material  frames  have 
not  the  stamina  of  a  healthy  child ;  just  as  we 
see  the  opposite— men  with  frames  so  strong  and 
BO  hardy  and  enduring,  that  incessant  toil  can 
scarcely  fatigue,  and  rest  alone  seems  to  tire 
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them,  yet  of  mental  calibre  so  small  that  the 
intellect  seems  scarcely  adequate  to  provide  for 
the  safety  of  the  mortal  machine  confided  to  its 
care.  But  either  condition  is  equally  the  result 
.  of  error,  and  either  development  is  equally  a 
monstrosity,  although  the  former  is  loss  repel- 
lent than  the  latter,  and  less  humiliating  to  our 
intolleotual  aspirations. 

THE  8CH00L-B0T. 

But  to  return  lo  the  school-hoy.  It  is  not 
alone  in  a  negative  form,  hy  exemption  from. 
extreme  mental  efforts,  that  the  growth  and 
development  of  his  hody  is  to  he  secured.  Ac- 
tive  hodily  exercise,  at  regular  and  frequent 
intervals,  must  he  obtained,  and  for  this  special 
provision  must  he  made  with  as  serious  a  purpose 
as  for  any  school  duty. 

All  Exercise  may  he  classed  under  two  dis- 
tinct heads,  Becreative  and  Educational.  The 
first  of  these  embraces  all  our  school-games, 
sports,  and  pastimes ;  a  long  and  valuable  list, 
such  as  no  other  country  can  produce,  and  upon 
which  every  Englishman  looks  with  pride  and 
affection,  for  they  mold  the  characters  as  well 
as  the  frames  of  our  youths.  But  valuable  as 
these  exercises  are — invaluable  as  they  are — it 
will  be  at  once  seen  that  not  one  of  them  has 
for  object  the  development  of  the  body,  or  even 
the  giving  to  it,  or  to  any  part  of  it,  health  or 
strength ;  although  all  of  them,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  undoubtedly  have  this  effect,  it  is 
indirectly  and  incidentally  only — the  skill,  the 
art,  is  the  first  consideration.  And  in  this,  as 
purely  recreative  exercise,  lies  their  chief  value, 
the  forgetfulncss  of  self,  the  game  being  all-in- 
aU. 

Out  of  this  great  good  there  arises,  I  will  not 
say  an  evil,  but  a  want,  a  defect.  The  parts  of 
the  body  which  have  to  execute  the  movements 
of  such  exercises  are  those  which  can  do  them 
best,  not  those  which  need  employment  most. 
Use  gives  facility  of  execution,  and  facility  of 
execution  causes  frequency  of  practice ;  because 
wc  all  like  to  do  that  which  we  can  do  well ; 
and  thus  inevitably,  because  based  on  the  or- 
ganic law  of  development  being  in  relation  to 
activity  or  employment,  certain  parts  of  the 
body  will  bo  cultivated  and  beceme  developed 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  others.  80  certain  is 
this  the  case,  that  it  is  as  easy  to  toll  from  the 
general  development  of  any  youth  what  recrea- 
tive exercise  he  has  practiced  when  at  school,  as 
it  is  to  tell  from  the  conformation  of  the  chest 
whether  a  man  pulls  on  the  bo  w  or  the  stroke 
side  of  his  College  boat,  when  he  comes  to  the 
University.     It  will  be  found  that  the  lowe 


limbs  and  right  arm  have  the  lion's  share  of  the 
employment  or  exercise  in  almost  every  one  of 
our  recreative  exercises.  They  largely  employ 
the  lower  half  of  the  body,  and  where  the  upper 
limbs  are  employed,  or  the  trunk,  it  is  almost 
exclusively  the  right  side.  These  distinctive 
features  in  our  national  recreative  exercises  have 
the  inevitable  tendency  to  develop  the  lower 
half  of  the  body  to  the  neglect  of  the  upper ; 
and  this  is  most  distinctly  apparent  to  every 
eye ;  the  lower  limbs  are  usually  large  and  not 
infrequently  massive,  while  the  upi)er  region  is 
usually  small  and  not  infrequently  irregularly 
and  imperfectly  developed,  narrow,  flat,  and,  as 
it  were,  compressible ;  it  is,  in  very  many  oases, 
years  behind  the  lower  limbs  in  all  that  consti- 
tutes growth  and  development.  Indeed,  I  al- 
most daily  find  in  my  professional  life  men  in 
whom  this  inharmonious  development  is  so 
great,  that  the  upper  limbs  and  upper  region  of 
the  trunk,  and  the  lower  region  acd  lower 
limbs,  scarcely  seem  to  be  the  halves  of  the  same 
individual.  And  while  at  any  time,  among 
the  hundreds  of  men  and  boys  whom  I  have 
daily  under  my  care,  I  might  find  it  difiScult  to 
point  to  one  in  whom  this  lower  half  was  really 
faultily  grown,  I  could  with  painful  facility 
point  to  dozens  in  whom  the  upper  was  distorted 
from  its  proper  conformation. 

Recreative  exercises  then,  from  their  very 
nature,  are  inadequate  to  produce  the  uniform 
and  harmonious  development  of  the  entire 
frame,  because  the  employment  which  they  give 
is  essentially  partial.  WThore  the  activity  is, 
there  will  be  the  development ;  and  if  this  prin- 
ciple be  overlooked,  a  portion  of  the  body  only 
will  be  cultivated,  and  the  neglected  portion 
will  fall  far  behind  the  others  in  strength,  in 
activity,  in  dexterity,  and  in  endurance,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  will  be  less  abundantly 
nourished. 

Recreative  exercise  in  sufficient  amount  is 
usually  in  itself  sufficient  to  maintain  health  and 
strength  after  growth  and  development  are  com- 
pleted, but  it  does  not  meet  the  many  wants  of 
the  rapidly- changing  and  plastic  frames  of 
youths  spending  a  large  portion  of  their  time  in 
the  constrained  positions  of  study ;  taking  shape 
almost  day  by  day  from  day-t^-day  occupations. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  a  system  of  Educational 
Exercises.  It  is  the  office,  as  it  is  entirely  with- 
in the  reach,  of  systematized  exercise  to  modify 
the  growth  and  distribute  the  resources  of  the 
body  so  that  each  particular  part  shall  have  its 
legitimate  share,  and  so  to  increa&e  these  re- 
sources that  each  port  of  the  growing  frame 
shall  have  its  wants  supplied. 
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The  one  great  reason  why  systematized  exer- 
cise is  not  always  appreciated  or  recognized  is, 
thai  its  special  nature  and  ohject,  its  suscepti- 
bility of  gradation  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
lodiyiduals,  and  its  effect  upon  the  different 
Btmctures  of  the  human  frame,  are  imperfectly 
understood.  Its  effects  upon  any  part  but  the 
mnaoular  system  are  seldom  taken  into  consid- 
eration ;  its  Tast  influence  over  the  other  sys- 
tems, and  especially  on  the  organs  employed  in 
the  vital  processes  of  respiration,  circulation, 
and  nutrition,  seldom  appreciated.  The  evils 
arising  from  this  imperfect  comprehension  of  an 
agent  so  important  to  the  healthy  growth  and 
derelopment  of  the  young  are  manifold  and  in- 
creasing— increasing  in  the  ratio  of  man's  intel- 
lectual advancement;  because  so  long  as  it  is 
believed  that  systematized  exercise  gives  but 
muscular  power,  gives  that  and  that  only,  few 
of  those  engaged  in  purely  intellectual  pursuits 
would  care  to  cultivate  it,  even  could  they  do  so 
without  effort,  and  fewer  dtill  would  give  to  it 
that  effort  which  its  attainment  demands.  And 
that  for  this  simple  reason,  that  great  muscular 
power  would  be  to  a  man  so  situated  compara- 
tively without  value. 

But  if  it  can  be  proved  that  this  muscular 
power  is  but  one  result  of  systematized  exercise, 
and  that  not  its  highest — ^if  it  can  be  shown  that 
properly-regulated  exercise  can  be  brought  to 
bear  directly  upon  the  other  systems  of  the 
body,  and  especially  upon  the  delicate  and  im- 
portant structures  which  encase  and  contain  the 
vital  organs,  and  on  whose  fair  and  full  develop* 
ment  the  health  and  functional  ability  of  these 
organs  must  greatly  depend  through  life,  then 
floch  exercise  takes  another  rank,  becomes  as 
valuable  to  the  man  who  works  with  his  brain 
as  to  him  who  works  with  his  hands,  and  will  be 
0ought  for  with  a  desire  proportionate  to  his 
intelligence,  because  it  will  enable  him  to  pro- 
long and  sustain  his  labois  with  safety  to  him- 
nlf  and  incfeaied  value  to  his  fellow-men.  But 
this  culture  should  be  obtained  in  youth,  during 
the  period  of  the  body's  growth,  when  every 
organ  and  every  limb  and  every  tissue  and  every 
booe  are  advancing  to  occupy  their  ultimate 
place  and  position—while  all  is  plastic  and 
moving,  changing  and  capable  of  being  changed. 

Get  the  strong  limbs  and  shapely  frame,  and 
a  little,  a  very  little,  will  keep  them  so ;  get  the 
strong  heart  and  ample  lungs  set  in  the  fair- 
proportioned  and  elastic  chest,  and  a  little,  a 
very  little,  will  keep  them  so— not  more  than 
the  busiest  life  can  spare,  not  more  than  the 
giaveei  mind  would  seek  for  mental  recreation 


and  beguilement — a  daily  walk  or  ride,  an  occa- 
sional break  into  the  country  with  gun  or  fish- 
ing-rod or  alpenstock.  But  if  these  are  no  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  bealtby  and  the  strong, 
what  hop^  what  chance  remains  for  those  who 
have  been  allowed  to  grow  up  feeble  and  imper- 
fectly developed  ?  How  can  they  expect  to  en- 
counter the  wear  and  tear,  the  '*jar  and  fret" 
inevitable  in  the  path  of  every  working  man. 

MAL-OBOWTH. 

There  are  many  forms  of  mal-growth,  more 
or  less  grave,  to  be  seen  in  every  school, 
all  demanding  rectification,  all  susceptible  of  be- 
ing rectified  during  this  period  of  life  by  syste- 
matized exercise.  I  would  instance  particularly 
pigeon-breast,  or  undue  prominence  of  the  breast- 
bone, accompanied  usually  by  flatness  of  the 
ribs  of  the  upper  region  of  the  chest.  I  have 
been  able  to  trace  this  mal-formation  of  chest 
to  several  causes,  such  as  tight  clothing  during 
infancy  and  childhood,  and  in  many  instances 
to  the  straining  coughs  which  attend  what  are 
familiarly  called  children's  complaints,  t.  e., 
whooping  cough,  measles,  dentition,  etc.  Hol- 
low-breast, which  is  the  obverse  conformation  of 
pigeon-breast  in  front,  accompanied  usually  by 
the  same  flattening  of  the  ribs.  This  is  usually 
produced  by  causes  similar  to  the  preceding. 
Drooping  shoulders,  sufficiently  expressed  in  its 
name,  and  produced  by  shoulder-straps,  or  any 
arrangement  of  bands  or  bandages  which  con- 
fined the  action  of  the  shoulder-joint  in  child- 
hood. Btooping,  which  at  the  same  time  implies 
such  a  manner  of  carrying  the  head  and  neck 
and  upper  portion  of  the  trunk,  as  that  they  are 
not  in  a  line  with  the  rest  of  the  column  of  the 
body — the  chief  evil  consequence  attending  the 
position  being  the  depression  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  thorax  in  front.  With  these  may  be 
named  some  of  the  forms  of  spinal  curvature, 
often  proximately  due  to  weakness  of  the  dorsal 
muscles  or  to  inordinate  and  unregulated 
growth.  Kapid  growth  itself,  if  unattended  by 
relative  development,  is  not  only  in  itself  an 
evil,  but  is  the  source  of  many  others.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  find  a  lad  at  school  growing 
at  the  rate  of  six  or  eight  inches  in  the  year. 
Now  it  may  be  stated  that  the  smaller  of  these 
numbers  is  incompatible  with  fair  development 
and  health ;  the  whole  resources  of  the  body  are 
drawn  in  one  direction,  furthering  one  process, 
the  upward  growth.  Nay,  when  this  process  is 
extreme  it  will  be  seen  to  be  most  intensified  up 
the  center  of  the  body,  an  idea  that  might  seem 
fanciful  were  it  not  almost  daily  presented  to 
me  as  a  fact. 
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The  Prisons  of  Paris. 


BT  ft,  P.   BTAMS. 


THE  philantkropy  of  tlie  nineteenth  century 
lias  nowhere  shown  itself  more  truly  dis- 
cerning and  far-sighted  in  its  beneficence  than 
in  the  reforms  which  it  has  introduced  in  the 
treatment  of  culprits  and  in  the  whole  system  of 
modem  penitentiary  discipline.  Weak  senti- 
mentalists of  all  sorts  have  doubtless  tended  to 
bring  these  humane  efforts  into  contempt  by 
manifesting  a  morbid  and  maudlin  tenderness 
toward  criminals,  which  in  many  cases  is 
hardly  distinguishable  from  sympathy  with  the 
crime  itself,  by  losing  sight  of  the  rights  of  law- 
abiding  citizens  to  protection  in  life  and  prop- 
erty, while  fixing  their  "  fine  eyes  '*  too  intently 
on  the  wretchedness  of  the  poor  fellow  whom 
native  temperament  or  unaToidable  circumstance 
have  made  the  yictim  of  Tiolatad  law.  But  in 
spite  of  the  disgust  excited  by  the  fSalse  human- 
ity and  silly  enthusiasm  which  would  transform 
a  prison  into  a  palace  and  hide  the  cold,  cheer- 
less stones  under  Brussels  carpets  and  behind 
hanging  tapestries,  not  only  have  the  improve- 
ments in  such  establishments  since  the  time  of 
Howard  been  in  every  respect  salutary  to 
society,  but  the  efforts  of  earnest  and  clear- 
minded  men  in  favor  of  still  further  ameli- 
orations prove  also  that  much  remains  to  be 
done  before  the  sensitive  spirit  of  justice  and 
compassion  shall  rest  satisfied.  It  is,  however, 
a  great  error,  and  utterly  destructive  of  the  idea 
of  punishment,  to  increase  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  jail  life  to  such  an  extent  as  to  de- 
prive it  of  ail  its  asperities,  and  thus  actually 
put  a  premium  upon  crime.  It  is  a  mere  mockery 
of  penalty  to  provide  convicts  with  spacious 
apartments  and  delicate  viands,  such  as  they 
oould  never  have  provided  themselves  with  by 
■honest  industry  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall. 
In  order  to  show  what  has  been  accomplished 
by  enlightened  philanthropy  in  the  treatment 
of  criminal  classes,  we  propose  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  the  old  prisons  of  Paris,  based  upon 
the  most  recent  and  most  authentic  French 
authorities.* 

The  objects,  which  builders  of  prisons  two 

*The  aboTe-mentioued  authorities  are  chiefly  "Let 
J*ri$onM  de  Pari»t**  par  Julee  Simon;  "Xa  JPoUeewus 
XouiM  JTIV,"  par  Pierre  Clement ;  **  Let  Pritom  de  Par- 
Ut"  par  Mazime  da  Oamp ;  **  HitUnrt  du  ChaUltt  de 
PariSj"  par  Ch.  Besmaae,  and  *'  Masait"  par  Ch.  Berriet 
Saint  Prix,  an  essay  on  indivldnal  imprisonment. 


centuries  ago  sought  to  attain  in  constructing 
them,  are  well  symbolized  by  the  word 
"  Liberty  *'  inscribed  on  the  faqade  of  the  prisons 
of  Genoa.  This  word  was  written  over  thoee 
gloomy  portab  not  in  irony,  but  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  fact  that  the  incarceration  of  male- 
factors insures  the  liberty  of  honest  men.  The 
prisons  of  to-day,  says  Du  Camp,  bear  no  more 
resemblance  to  the  prisons  of  former  oentories 
than  the  justice  of  past  ages  has  to  the  juatioe 
of  the  present  time.  Individual  freedom,  guar- 
anteed by  a  series  of  intelligent  laws,  is  no 
longer  at  the  mercy  of  tyrannic  caprice,  even 
under  the  most  arbitrary  of  despotisms.  Zetiret 
de  cachet  disappeared  with  the  French  Bevola- 
tion.  The  manner  in  which  individual  liberty 
was  trified  with  under  the  old  French  monarchy 
would  be  incredible,  were  it  not  authenticated 
by  unimpeachable  testimony  drawn  even  from 
the  archives  of  the  Btate.  Official  documents, 
cited  by  M.  Clement,  prove  that  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  convicts  who  were  liberated  frt>m 
the  galleys  in  1674,  '<  had  served  frt)m  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  beyond  the  term  of  their  sentence." 
Even  the  enlightened  and  humane  Henry  IV 
gave  secret  instructions  that  convicts  should  be 
detained  six  years,  "  notwithstanding  they  had 
been  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  a  less 
period  of  time."  Once  in  the  clutches  of  the 
law,  a  man,  whether  guilty  or  not,  was  regarded 
as  a  chattel  and  treated  worse  than  a  beast.  He 
was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  with  a  promiscuous 
herd  of  profligates,  cut-throats,  idiots,  madmen, 
and  the  usual  concomitants  of  vermin  and  filth. 
Most  of  those  who  were  thrust  into  this  den 
fainted  as  soon  as  they  inhaled  its  noisome  air ; 
some  died  and  were  left  to  decompose  there, 
thus  adding  the  horrors  of  the  chamel-honse 
and  the  pestilence  to  the  terror  of  subterranean 
imprisonment.  A  manuscript  report  of  a  mag- 
istrate of  the  last  century,  quoted  by  M.  Des- 
maze,  gives  the  following  description  of  the 
notorious  prison,' ^or  VEvique  :  "  The  court  is 
only  thirty  feet  by  eighteen,  and  in  this  nanoir 
area  were  crowded  from  four  to  ^ye  hundred 
prisoners.  The  ceUs,  situated  under  the  steps  of 
the  staircase,  are  six  feet  square,  and  are  designed 
to  contain  five  prisoners  each.  The  dungeons 
are  on  a  level  with  the  river-bed,  only  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  saves  them  from  inunda- 
tion, and  the  water  constantly  filters  through 
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between  the  stones.  In  these  places  are  recepta- 
cles about  five  feet  broad  and  six  feet  long,  and 
jast  high  enough  for  a  man  to  creep  into ;  in 
each  of  these  burrows  five  persons  are  inclosed. 
Even  in  summer  the  air  enters  only  through  a 
small  opening  of  three  inches  above  the  en- 
trance. These  dungeons,  having  no  egress 
except  upon  the  narrow  galleries  which  surround 
them,  receive  no  more  air  than  the  subterranean 
receptacles.  There  is  not  a  breathing  hole  to 
be  seen  anywhere."  The  report  adds  that  the 
prisons  of  Le  Chdteiet  are  still  more  horrible  and 
unhealthy.  It  was  in  the  latter  prisons  that 
the  Protestant  poet,  Clement  Marot,  was  con- 
fined '^for  the  sake  of  religion"  (as  we  are 
told),  in  the  year  1516  ;  after  his  liberation  he 
composed  a  poem  called  "  Hell "  (VEnfer), 
which  was  inspired  by  the  recollection  of  what 
he  had  seen  and  suffered  there. 

Previous  to  the  Revolution  of  1789,  there  ex- 
isted in  France  three  kinds  of  prisons:  royal 
prisons,  seigniorial  prisons,  and  episcopal  pris- 
ons, all  governed  by  old  ordinances  dating  back 
to  the  reigns  of  Charles  IV  and  Francis  I. 
Imprisonment  was  never  regarded  in  those  days 
as  a  penalty,  but  simply  as  a  means  of  securing 
the  person  of  the  culprit.  It  was  not  puritive 
but  preventive.  "  Why  do  you  put  me  in  Bas- 
tille ?  "  said  Bassompierre  to  Louis  XIII.  *^  In 
order  that  you  may  not  be  in  dang^  of  doing 
evil/'  replied  the  King.  Truly,  the  model  o£a 
most  Christian  monarch,  full  of  fatherly  solici- 
tude for  the  moral  welfare  of  his  subjects !  It 
was  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  1791  that  first 
considered  the  loss  of  individual  liberty  in  the 
light  of  a  punishment,  the  duration  of  which  was 
to  be  in  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the  oftense, 
and  divided  the  prisons  into  four  classes  which 
were  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  needs  and  re- 
quirements of  justice :  1.  Jails  or  look-ups  (mai- 
tons  d^arset) ;  2.  Criminal  penitentiaries,  includ- 
ing galleys,  places  of  solitary  confinement,  etc. ; 
8.  Correctional  penitentiaries ;  4.  Reform  schools 
intended,  or  houses  of  correction  designed,  for 
offenders  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  or  for  minors 
arrested  and  confined  at  the  request  of  their 
parents.  This  gradation  of  penalties  and  class- 
ification of  prisons,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  crime  or  the  character  of  the  criminal,  was 
a  great  improvement  on  the  old  system.  It 
prevented  striplings,  who  were  guilty  only  of 
petty  larceny  or  some  equally  slight  violation  of 
law,  £rom  being  thrown  into  the  society  of 
accomplished  and  incorrigible  villains,  and  thus 
educated  at  the  public  expense  into  the  most 
hardened  and  incurable  types  of  vice  and  profii- 
gacy.     Yet,  notwithstanding  these  just  distinc- 


tions which  were  made  in  the  category  of  offenses 
little  or  nothing  was  done  to  better  the  condi- 
tion of  the  prisons.  Even  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, with  all  its  enthusiasm  for  liberty,  equality, 
and  fraternity,  brought  no  amelioration  or 
relief  to  this  class  of  community.  It  broke  open 
and  raised  the  Bastille,  not  from  abhorrence  of 
the  old  penal  system  of  France,  but  because  the 
Bastille  was  a  political  institution,  and,  together 
with  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment, formed  one  of  the  four  pillars  of  the 
monarchy.  Under  the  Republic  "  one  and  in- 
divisible/' the  prisons  were  mere  sinks  and 
cesspools.  In  vain  the  attention  of  the  council 
of  five  hundred  was  called  to  this  subject, 
nothing  was  done  to  ameliorate  this  deplorable 
state  of  things.  During  the  Consulate  and  the 
Empire  the  government  was  too  busy  in  regulat- 
ing the  affiiirs  of  Europe  to  remedy  the  moral 
and  physical  corruption  of  these  repulsive  places. 
It  was  not  until  after  the  Restoration  that  a 
royal  ordinance  (dated  April  9, 1819)  was  issued, 
instituting  a  commissxoB  consisting  of  eminent 
publicists  and  jurisconsults,  who  were  instructed 
to  study  the  regulations  of  the  prisons  and  to 
propose  such  ameliorations  as  they  might  deem 
compatible  with  public  safety.  These  commis- 
sioners contiDued  their  functions  for  ten  years, 
and  introduced  many  excellent  modifications  in 
the  interior  management  of  prisons,  abolishing 
inhuman  punishments,  providing  warmth,  lights 
sufficient  food,  and  fresh  air,  enforcing  cleanli- 
ness, etc.  Such  reforms  were  steps  in  the  right 
direction,  and  very  good  so  far  as  they  went ; 
but  they  by  no  means  went  to  the  root  of  the 
matter,  viz.,  to  the  question,  not  of  neutralizing, 
but  of  utilizing  the  lawless  and  criminal  forces  of 
society.  Summary  decapitation  is  no  doubt  the 
quickest  and  surest  method  of  neutralization, 
but  it  is  very  far  from  being  the  best  and  truest 
economy  in  the  long  run. 

At  present  there  are  nine  prisons  in  Paris, 
only  two  of  which,  namely,  Smnt  Zazare  and  La 
Coneierfferie,  are  monuments  of  the  old  monarch- 
ical regime,  and  date  back  to  a  period  previous 
to  the  Revolution ;  the  remaining  seven,  viz.,  Le 
I>6p6t,  Mazas,  Sainte  P^lagie,  La  Sant6,  La 
Petite  Roquette  (a  kind  of  house  of  correction). 
La  Grande  Roquette  (a  prison  for  persons  con- 
demned to  death  or  the  galleys),  and  Clichy 
(the  debtor^s  prison),  are  all  establishments  of 
the  present  century.  As  soon  as  a  culprit  passes 
the  threshold  of  the  prison,  a  careful  descriptive 
record  is  made  of  his  person,  his  clothes* 
his  social  rank  and  calling,  a  cojy  of  the  sen- 
tence ;  with  the  date  of  its  beginning  and  the 
time  of  itfl  duration.    He  is  then  labeled  with  a 
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numboT,  by  which  he  is  henceforth  to  be  called 
(his  real  name  is  never  spoken  in  the  prison) ; 
after  which  he  is  pat  into  a  bath  (often  a  very 
necessary  operation),  and  clothed  in  the  gloomy 
garb  of  the  penitentiary  and  conducted  to  his 
cell.  The  garments  which  he  wore  to  the  prison 
are  thoroughly  fumigated  with  sulphur,  in  a 
room  known  officially  as  the  disinfecting  cham- 
ber {la  chambre  d$  deainfection).  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  in  Jewry,  or  in  the  Ghetto,  such 
varieties  of  ragged  habiliments  as  are  here  pre- 
sented to  the  view,  hanging  in  clouds  of  sul- 
phurcus  smoke  that  seizes  you  by  the  throat 
and  brings  tears  into  your  eyes.  After  twenty- 
four  hours  exposure  to  these  intense  fumes, 
when  it  is  supposed  that  every  creeping  thing 
on  the  poor  tatters  has  been  destroyed,  and 
every  vestige  of  animated  nature  has  disappeared 
from  them,  the  apparel  of  each  prisoner  is  folded 
with  care,  wrapped  up  in  coarse  packing  cloth, 
numbered,  and  deposited  by  itself.  Nothing 
can  give  a  more  fearful  picture  of  utter  destitu- 
tion and  degradation  than  these  little  packages 
of  clothing,  shoes,  hats,  trousers,  etc.,  in  all 
stAgos  of  dilapidation,  and  some  of  them  still 
reeking  with  intolerable  odors,  of  which  not  even 
the  purgatory  of  burning  sulphur  has  been  able 
entirely  to  purify  them. 

Mazas,  which  was  built  between  1841  and 
1850,  may  be  taken  as  a  representative  of  French 
cellular  prisons.  It  consists  of  a  large  circular 
wall  with  a  rotunda  in  the  center  of  the  inclosed 
area,  the  two  being  connected  by  eight  detached 
buildings  like  spokes  of  an  immense  wheel,  of 
which  the  rotunda  corresponds  to  the  hub  and 
the  outer  circular  wall  to  the  tire  [and  felloes. 
In  these  isolated  buildings  are  the  cells,  every 
one  of  which  is  visible  to  the  guards  stationed 
in  the  center  of  the  rotunda.  The  average 
number  of  prisoners  is  about  twelve  hundred. 
They  are  guarded  night  and  day  by  sixty-two 
keepers,  who  are  under  the  command  of  a  briga- 
dier, asKisted  by  seven  subalterns.  The  system 
of  solitary  confinement  is  not  so  vigorously  car- 
ried out  in  French  prisons  as  in  those  of  our 
own  country.  Although  adopted  in  principle 
in  Mazas,  it  is  so  modified  and  mollified  in  prac- 
tice as  to  be  robbed  of  its  chief  horrors,  or  at 
least  of  its  most  shocking  inhumanities.  Society 
has  the  right  to  protect  itself  against  malefactors 
by  depriving  them  of  their  liberty,  or  even  per- 
haps of  their  life,  but  it  certainly  has  no  right 
to  adopt  toward  them  any  treatment  that  will 
tend  inevitably  to  wreck  them  in  mind  and 
body  and  reduce  them  to  a  condition  of  imbecil- 
ity and  incurable  idiocy.  This  moral  limit  to 
penalty  is  nowhe^  more  clearly  and  carefully 


recognized  than  in  the  administration  of  the 
French  prisons  which  are  conducted  on  what  is 
known  as  the  Philadelphian  system.  Solitude 
for  life,  without  ever  heauring  a  human  voice  or 
seeing  the  hand  that  provides  the  daily  rations 
of  food,  does  not  strike  the  common  eye  so  tG2V 
ribly  as  the  darkness  and  fetters  and  filth  that 
characterized  the  dungeons  of  the  old  regime. 
Reflection  is  essential  to  a  comprehension  of  its 
real  horror.  And  we  can  easily  understand  how 
a  thinker,  like  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  should 
favor  capital  punishment  as  less  severe  and 
more  humane  than  this  perpetual  isolation  from 
mankind,  which  is  only  a  system  of  gradual 
brutalization. 

Sainte  Filagi0  and  Saint  Xozar^  (the  former 
for  men  and  the  latter  for  women)  are  con- 
ducted on  what  might  be  called  the  sociable,  in 
distinction  from  the  solitary  system.  The  con* 
sequence  is  that  these  establishments  are  pre- 
cisely what  Sydney  Smith  nearly  half  a  century 
ago  said  the  English  prisons  were,  namely, 
large  schools,  maintained  at  the  public  expense, 
for  the  encouragement  of  vice  and  for  providing 
the  community  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
burglars,  thieves,  profligates,  and  murderers, 
schools  in  which  the  youth  who  evinces  the 
slightest  propensity  for  these  pursuits,  is  put  to 
his  studies  under  the  most  accomplished  villains 
and  cut-throats  that  the  country  can  furnish,  in 
order  that,  as  soon  as  he  regains  his  freedom, 
he  may  be  fully  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  career 
of  bold  and  successful  crime.  The  result  of  this 
promiscuous  intercourse  of  all  classes  of  male- 
factors, by  night  and  by  day,  in  dormitories  and 
in  workshops,  is  a  moral  corruption  surpassing 
all  conception.  A  few  years  since,  a  clandestine 
correspondence  of  the  prisoners  with  eaoh  other 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  warden,  and  was  laid 
before  a  magistrate  in  answer  to  his  inquiries  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  prison.  The  picture  of 
depravity  which  these  communications  revealed, 
was  disgpistingly  beyond  all  description.  Still 
more  lamentable,  if  possible,  is  the  condition  of 
the" women  in  Saint  Lazart.  Every  young  girl, 
whom  some  slight  offense  has  caused  to  be  com- 
mitted to  this  place,  oomes  out  from  it  irremedi- 
ably vicious  and  corrupt  in  every  fiber  of  her 
moral  being.  "  Only  a  miracle,"  says  M.  Bn 
Camp,  **  can  save  her,  and  the  age  of  miracles  is 
passed."  It  is  like  a  hospital  in  which  there 
are  no  separate  wards  for  contagious  diseaseSi 
but  where  the  whole  atmosphere  is  impregnated 
with  infection.  The  Prefect  of  Police  has,  since 
1842,  periodically  protested  against  this  state  of 
things,  but  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  has 
as  uniformly  pleaded  poverty  as  an  excuse  for 
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inaction.  "  Alas !"  says  a  recent  French  writer, 
"  that  a  city  with  so  many  magnificent  and  use- 
less harracks,  so  many  new  and  splendid 
churches  which  gratify  the  yanities  of  external 
morality,  has  not  a  single  house  of  refuge, 
where  young  girls,  whom  a  moment  of  forget- 
fnlness  has  caused  to  fall,  and  who  ought  to  be 
saved  at  any  price  and  restored  to  virtue  and  to 
the  family,  could  find  a  sh'elter  for  repentance 
and  reformation  apart  from  common  prostitutes 
and  incorrigible  thieves !  But  so  it  is  with  us 
in  Franco ;  provided  we  may  have  the  superflu- 
ous, we  can  cheerfully  do  without  the  neces- 
sary." In  this  respect,  however,  the  boys  are 
lidtter  provided  for  than  the  girls,  since  they 
have  a  special  establishment  set  apart  for  them, 
viz.,  La  Soquette,  in  which  are  confined  culprits 
under  sixteen  years  of  age,  many  of  whom  are  re- 
ceived here  for  correctional  purposes  upon  the 
0  accusation  of  their  own  parents.  This  latter 
class  wear  rod  numbers  to  distinguish  them  from 
tlie  remaining  prisoners  whose  numbers  are 
black.     In  the  month  of  June  lost,  there  were 


161  inmates  of  Za  Boqtiette^  82  of  whom 
were  shut  up  there  at  the  request  of  their 
parents,  who  in  many  cases,  no  doubt,  accuse 
their  children  falsely  of  peccadilloes,  for  the 
piirposo  of  having  them  kept  at  the  public  ex- 
pense and  instructed  in  reading  and  writing — a 
significant  commentary  on  the  domestic  life  of 
the  lower  classes  in  Paris. 

All  the  prisons  in  Paris  are  also  provided 
with  libraries,  to  the  increase  and  maintenance 
of  which  a  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  is  devoted 
annually  by  the  Brefecture  of  Pol  ice.  The  books 
most  in  demand  are  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  J.  Fennimore  Cooper,  books  of  travel 
an4  adventure,  etc ;  historical  and  scientific 
works  are  seldom  called  for,  and  treatises  on 
morals  and  religion  remain  almost  wholly  un- 
touched, as  their  immaculate  leaves  and  covers 
indicate.  Many  of  the  books  contain  marginal 
notes  in  pencil,  as  well  as  drawings,  of  a  charac- 
ter not  suggestive  of  high  artistical  or  ethical 
attainments  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners. 


-•-♦- 


Spurs  and   Reins  for  those  who   Need  thenn. 


BT  J.   E.    SNODOBABS. 


PLATO  is  represented  as  remarking  of  two 
of  his  scholars,  Zenocrates  and  Aristotle, 
that  the  former  needed  spurs  and  the  latter 
reins. 

Here  we  have  the  types  of  the  greater  part  of 
mankind,  and  in  contemplating  them  wo  dis- 
cover the  secret  of  the  discordant  state  of  society 
as  it  is.  What  else  explains  the  disagreement 
which  has  ever  been  manifested  between  the 
"  Conservatives  "  and  the  "  Progressives  "—the 
one  class  holding  back,  the  other  rushing  for- 
ward, with  a  mutual  persistence  which  is  as 
mutually  condemned  and  denounced  ? 

Could  we,  in  some  way,  put  a  spur,  now  and 
then,  in  the  flank  of  the  "  Conservative,"  and 
a  rein  upon  the  neck  of  the  **  Progressive,"  it 
might  prove  a  lucky  arrangement  for  society  at 
large,  and  help  the  race  in  that  progress  bom  of 
radical  thought,  bat  considerate  action — which 
is  the  only  true  progress. 

The  same  is  true  of  individual  habits. 

Some  persons  are  too  "  fast,"  not  merely  in 
the  popular  meaning  of  that  phrase,  but  other- 
wise. Metaphorically  speaking,  these  need 
reins. 


Others  are  too  slow  when  duty  calls  to  action, 
because  of  indolence  or  timidity,  or  of  both,  not 
to  mention  want  of  principle,  and  therefore  they 
need  spurs. 

The  purpose  of  the  series  of  laconic  essays, 
commenced  below,  is  to  furnish  "  Spurs  and 
Reins  for  such  as  need  them."  If  any  of  my 
readers  feel  sure  they  don't  need  them,  they 
will  please  leave  them  for  the  benefit  of  some- 
body else  who  does. 

LOST  DATS. 

A  Roman  Emperor,  on  reviewing  the  occur- 
rences of  a  certain  day.  exclaimed,  ^*  Diein 
perdidi" — I  have  lost  a  day!  A  conscious- 
ness that  he  had  not  performed  a  single  good 
deed,  during  the  hours  that  made  up  that  day 
caused  the  exclamation.  That  was  certainly  a 
sufficient  reason  for  the  feeling  to  which  he  gave 
utterance.  It  would  bo  a  sufficient  reason  for 
persons  holding  far  loss  influential  positions 
than  an  Emperor  s.  We  were  about  to  add,  ''and 
therefore  less  responsible."  But  we  do  not 
know  that  the  responsibility  for  time  lost,  which 
attaches  to  us  all,  can  be  lessened  or  increased. 
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strictly  speaking,  by  our  position.  Certainly,  in 
a  primary  sense,  it  can  not  be,  for  we  all  have 
our  duties  to  perform.  These  each  day  brings 
with  it.  They  are  our  individual  duties.  No- 
body else  can  perform  them  for  ais.  We  need 
not  specify  what  these  duties  are.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  they  may  be  summed  up  in  the  very 
converse  of  the  self-confession  of  the  Emperor : 
"  I  have  tu>t  lost  this  day.  I  am  conscious  of 
having  used  its  precious  minutes  in  deeds  of 
usefulness,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
world  is  the  better  for  my  having  lived  twenty- 
four  hours  longer ! " 

Here  wo  have  the  rule :  The  use  of  our  time 
to  the  best  possible  advantage,  so  as  to  perfurm 
each  the  duties  of  his  own  earthly  mission,  in 
his  own  sphere,  to  the  best  of  his  abilities  and 
opportunities.  If  all  would  study  and  practice 
this  rule,  theze  would  be  no  need  of  the  confes- 
sion, "  I  have  lost  a  day  I"  And  a  solemn  con- 
sideration that  is,  when  we  come  to  reflect  upon 
its  consequences. 

Truly  saith  the  proverb,  "  Time  and  tide  wait 
for  no  man."  And  since  every  day  brings  its 
own  work,  there  is  no  way  in  which  our  "  lost 
days  *'  can  be  reclaimed ! 


"  KO.*' 


That  is  a  small  word.  It  was  quickly  written, 
almost  as  quickly  put  into  type.  It  is  very 
easily  pronounced  in  a  sentence.  But,  of  all 
the  words  in  our  English,  vocabulary,  there  is 
none  so  difficult  to  utter  under  circumstances 
not  a  few,  as  "  no." 

Young  man,  you  know  this  to  be  true— true 
to  your  sorrow,  it  may  be.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Recall 
the  transactions  of  the  past  year,  of  the  past 
month,  of  the  past  week,  nay,  of  even  the  past 
day,  and  answer  me  frankly ! 

When  asked  to  indulge  in  some  extravagance 
or  frivolity,  not  to  say  vice  or  crime,  by  your 
schoolmates  or  social  companions,  did  you  find 
it  easy  to  say  "  no  ?"  Did  not  your  tongue  fial- 
ter  P  Did  it  not,  in  Scripture  phrase,  cleave  to 
the  roof  of  your  mouth  F  Mentally,  you  answer 
«  yes  "—for  you  will  not  dare  to  say  "  no  "  to 
these  questions. 

Learn,  then,  to  use  the  little  word  "  no."  Get 
it  literally  "by  heart."  Its  prompt  use  will 
save  your  feet  from  many  a  snare  set  for  the 
unwary.  Let  it  become  a  habit  with  you  to  say 
"  no  "  promptly  and  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, and  all  will  be  well,  where,  otherwise,  all 
would  be  ill. 

But  not  to  the  young  alone,  is  *'  no  "  a  word 
*of  importance.  The  w£uit  of  its  prompt  utter- 
ance has  been  the  ruin  of  many  a  family,  show- 


ing how  much  of  weal,  or  woe,  hangs  upon  a 
little  word  1 

When  you  were  urged  by  your  vain  wife,  or 
your  vainer  daughter,  to  change  your  customary 
mode  of  life — living,  as  you  then  were,  within 
your  income — to  move  into  a  more  fashionable 
locality,  then  would  have  been  the  time  to  say 
"  no."  But  you  hesitated,  and  advantage  was 
taken  of  your  want  bi  firmness.  That  was  the 
moment  from  which  your  peouniary  ruin  dated. 
A  word  would  have  saved  you — that  little  word 


was  "  no." 


You  were  asked  to  indorse  for  a  friend — ^per- 
haps to  indorse  a  note  in  blank— or  to  draw  a 
check  In  the  same  reckless  form.  You  said 
"  yes  " — or  what  is  the  same  thing,  or  worse, 
you  said  nothing.  You  were  mum.  You 
signed  it  because  you  had  not  schooled  yourself 
to  say  "  no."    That  act  ruined  you,  financially  I 

See  to  it,  henceforward,  that  you  are  ready,  ^ 
when  needed,  to  say  *'  no  I" 

BAD  HABITS  IK  THB   EQO. 

Man  is  said  to  be  a  creature  of  habit.  There 
is  no  harm  involved  in  this  fact,  necessarily,  if 
it  be  so — that  is,  if  his  habits  turn  out  to  be 
good  ones.  But  supposing  they  are  bad  ones, 
how  is  he  to  get  rid  of  them  ?  That  is  a  questioa 
more  easily  asked  than  answered  satisfactorily, 
especially  if  it  have  reference  to  long-establishpd 
habits — "confirmed  habits,"  as  we  generally 
express  it. 

Bad  habits  should  be  taken  in  the  bud.  Then 
they  are  not  so  hard  to  destroy  as  afterward.  To 
change  the  figure,  they  should  be  taken  in  the 
egg.  To  enforce,  more  fully,  the  comparison.  I 
have  in  view,  I  will  give  a  fable.  It  is  nothing 
new,  but  it  will  be  not  the  less  instructive  be- 
cause perhaps  familiar  to  some  of  my  readers. 
It  is  that  of  the  ichneumon  and  the  crocodile. 

A  crocodile  of  unusual  size  and  voraciousness, 
according  to  the  fable,  made  its  appearance  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile.  It  spread  terror  through- 
out the  neighborhood  with  its  destructivoness. 
It  devoured  not  only  the  flocks,  but  even  their 
shepherds.  Various  were  the  plans,  suggested 
by  one  and  another,  for  its  destruction.  But 
they  all  failed. 

At  length  the  alarm  became  so  groat  and  gen- 
eral, that  a  meeting  of  the  sufferers  was  called 
for  consultation.  While  the  people  were  in 
their  dilemma,  some  one  mentioned  the  ichneu- 
mon, as  an  animal  knovm  to  be  very  destructive 
of  crocodiles.  Being  called  for,  he  came  forth, 
and  addressed  the  meeting  thus : 

"  It  is  true  that  I  have  been  useful  in  keeping 
down  the  numbers  of  the  crocodiles.    But  you 
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have  mistaken  my  sphere  of  action.  I  am  a 
very  small  animal,  as  you  see.  I  can  do  nothing 
with  such  a  monster  as  that !  You  should  have 
called  on  me  sooner.  But,  though  I  can  not  be 
of  any  service  to  you  in  the  present  emergency, 
I  will  give  you  a  piece  of  advice  which  may  be 
of  service  in  the  future : 

"  It  may  be  a  glorious  achievement  to  over- 
come a  great  evil,  but  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
prevent  it,  or  at  least  to  attack  it  in  the  begin- 
ning. You  feel  a  contempt  for  the  crocodiles 
while  they  are  young.  Now  you  dread  and  fly 
from  them.  Small  and  feeble  as  I  am,  I  have 
been  more  useful  in  the  business  of  their  destruc- 
tion than  you.  My  plan  is,  to  attack  than  in  the 
•gg. 

So  it  should  be  with  bad  habits.  They  should 
not  be  suffered  to  grow  into  crocodile-like  mon- 
sters. It  is  difficult  to  destroy  them,  then. 
They  should  be  attacked  ''  in  the  ^%%** 

But  I  need  not  trouble  to  make  a  profitable 
application  of  this  fable  to  my  subject.  It  is 
done  already  in  the  following  lines  :J 

'^  This  fable,  dear  friend,  is  intended  to  show 
The  danger  of  suffering  bad  habits  to  grow ; 
The  fault  of  a  week  may  be  conquered,  'tis  clear, 
Much  easier  than  if  it  went  on  for  a  year!" 

A  TOCSIN  FOB  THE  TIUBS. 

This  is  the  tocsin  which,  more  than  all  others, 
I  delight  to  sound :  "  Educate,  Educate  I"  Not 
in  any  narrow  or  exclusive  sense  of  the  word, 
hat  in  the  widest  sense  conceivable.  Educate 
physically,  mentally,  morally,  religiously,  every 
way!  Expand  the  mind.  Expand  the  heart. 
Expand  the  soul.  There  is  no  fear  of  educating 
the  people  too  much,  so  long^s  their  teachers, 
in  youth  or  in  age,  are  wise  and  good. 

Nature  may  have  been  bountiful.  She  may 
have  been  even  profuse  to  prodigality,  and 
shown  seeming  partiality  in  her  bestowals  of 
intellectual  capacity.  But  still  it  requires  edu- 
cation to  call  forth  and  direct  aright  the  powers 
of  the  mind. 

A  few,  among  such  as  have  neglected  educa- 
tional appliances  when  young,  have  made  up 
for  their  loss,  in  some  degrees,  when  grown  to 
manhood  or  womanhood.  But  they  depended 
on  education  at  last.  It  may  have  been  mainly 
self-education — that  is,  education  without  assist- 
ance from  personal  teachers — ^but  it  was  educa- 
tion of  some  sort,  after  all. 

When,  on  a  certain  occasion,  Dyonysius,  the 
Syracnsian  tyrant,  insisted  upon  being  in- 
structed in  geometry,  by  Archimedes,  according 
to  some  easier  and  more  rapid  method  than  that 


in  vogue,  the  philosopher  is  said  to  have  re- 
plied, "There  is  no  royal  road  to  science." 
Truer  word  never  was  spoken  by  human  lips, 
ancient  or  modem. 

We  have  seen  that  nature  can  not  enable  us 
to  dispense  with  instruction.  The  same  is  true 
of  money.  Wealth  may  pay  for  education.  It 
can  buy  no  substitute.  Educate,  thcTn,  educate, 
educate! 

Oh,  ye  hitherto  inconsiderate  fathers  and 
guardians !  let  me  realize  that  I  have  indeed 
spoken  unto  wise  men,  by  heeding  what  I  say, 
when  I  ag^in  ring,  in  your  ears,  this  "  tocsin 
for  the  times:"  Educatb!  Educate !!  Edu- 
cate ! !  I 


•♦-♦- 


Latik  AiTD  GsEES. — I  Can  not  donbt 
that  were  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  and 
literature  annihilated  and  forgotten,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  world  in  thought,  to  say  nothing  of 
science  and  material  form,  would  ttbt  be  percep- 
tibly retarded.  Language  is  the  creature  more 
than  the  creator  oT  mind.  Thought  will  make 
its  expression .  The  disuse  of  a  modem  language 
and  the  substitution  of  another  will  not  necessa- 
rily change  the  mental  power  nor  the  tempera- 
ment of  a  peopla  If  the  millions  of  GFermans 
and  from  other  nationalities  in  America  adopt 
the  English  language  as  the  vernacular  speech 
of  tbeir  children,  they  will  still  have  the  same 
temperament,  and  may  reach  the  same  culture 
that  they  might  have  had  with  their  old  lan- 
g^iages.  So  there  is  no  magical  incommunicable 
power  about  the  Greek  and  Latin  that  can  not 
possibly  be  reached  in  any  other  way. — Fru,  E. 
0,  Haveiu 


The  Music  of.  the  Futubb. — Will 
there  ever  be  a  distinctly  American  music  F 
When  the  present  various  fonns  of  national  life 
are  molded  into  a  homogeneous  American  peo- 
ple, there  will  be  a .  native  music.  All  the 
nationalities  of  the  earth  are  gathered  here; 
lively  France  sends  us  her  songs ;  solid  England 
brings  its  carol;  Italy  brings  her  wonderful 
power  of  melodizing  love  and  joy ;  the  native 
melodies  of  G^ermany,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  all 
swarm  into  the  New  World.  When  all  these 
characteristics  are  lost  from  view,  the  people  so 
created  will  have  a  music  that  shall  be  as  origin 
nal  as  man.  The  nationalities  are  all  welcome. 
This  country's  great  idea  shall  reduce  them  all 
to  harmony ;  their  life-blood  shall  drop  in  new 
melodies  wrung  from  them  by  toil,  and  the 
land  shall  be  fall  of  melody,  over  mountain, 
and  prairies,  and  by  either  sea. — John  TFeiu, 
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OUR    STUDIES    IN    PHYSIOLOGY. 


SECOND    STUDY, 


1  ALMOST  all  parts  of  tho  body  are  vaaca- 
•  lar ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  traversed  by 
minute  and  Tory  close-set  canals,  whicb.  open 
into  one  another  so  as  to  constitute  a  small- 
meslied  network,  and  confer  upon  these  parts  a 
spongy  texture.  The  canals,  or  rather  tubes, 
are  provided  with  distinct  but  very  delicate 
walls,  composed  of  a  structureless  membrane,  in 
which  at  intervals  small  oval  bodies,  termed 
nuclei,  are  imbedded. 

These  tubes  are  what  are  termed  the  capilla- 
ries. They  vary  in  diameter  from  one-fifteen- 
hundredth  to  one-twenty-hundredth  of  an  inch  ; 
they  are  sometimes  disposed  in  loops,  sometimes 
in  long,  sometimes  in  wide,  sometimes  in  narrow 
meshes  ;  an^  the  diameters  of  these  meshes,  or 
in  other  words,  the  interspaces  between  the 
-capillaries,  are  sometimes  haidly  wider  than  the 
diameter  of  a  capillary,  sometimes  many  times 
as  wide,  lliese  interspaces  are  occupied  by  the 
tissue  which  the  capillaries  permeate,  so  that 
the  ultimate  anatomical  components  of  every 
part  of  the  body  are,  strictly  speaking,  outside 
the  vessels,  or  extra- vascular. 

But  there  are  certain  parts  which,  in  another 
and  broader  sense,  are  ahto  said  to  be  extra-vas- 
cular, or  non-vascular.  These  are  the  epidermis 
and  epithelium,  the  nails  and  hairs,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  teeth,  and  the  cartilages ;  which 
may  and  do  attain  a  very  considerable  thickness 
or  length,  and  yet  contain  no  vessels.  How- 
ever, as  we  have  seen  that  all  the  tissues  are 
extra-vascular,  these  differ  only  |in  degree 
from  the  rest.  The  circumstance  that  all  the 
tissues  are  outside  the  vessels  by  no  means  in- 
terferes with  their  being  bathed  by  the  fluid 
which  is  inside  the  vessels.  In  fact,  the  walls 
of  the  capillaries  are  so  exceedingly  thin  that 
their  fluid  contents  readily  exude  through  the 
delicate  membrane  of  which  they  are  composed, 
and  irrigate  tho  tissues  in  which  they  lie. 

THE   CAPILLABIES. 

2.  Of  the  capillary  tubes  thus  described,  one 
kind  contains,  during  life,  the  red  fluid,  blood, 
while  the  others  are  filled  with  a  pale,  watery, 
or  milky  fluid,  termed  lymph,  or  chyle.  The 
capillaries,  which  contain  blood,  aro  continued 
OD  different  sides  into  somewhat  larger  tubes, 
with  thicker  walls,  which  are  the  smallest 
arteries  and  veins. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  walls  of  these  vessels 


axe  thicker  than  those  of  the  capillaries  consti- 
tutes an  important  difTerence  between  the  capil- 
laries and  the  small  arteries  and  veins ;  for  the 
walls  of  the  latter  are  thus  rendered  IBeu-  less  per- 
meable to  fluids.,  and  that  thorough  irrigation 
of  the  tissues,  which  is  effected  by  the  capilla- 
ries, can  not  be  performed  by  them. 

The  most  important  difference  between  these 
vessels  and  the  capillaries,  however,  lies  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  their  walls  are  not  only  thicker, 
but  also  more  complex,  being  composed  of 
several  coats,  one  of  which  consists  of  muscular 
fibers,  which  are  directed  transversely,  so  as  to 
encircle  the  artery  or  vein.  This  coat  lies  io 
the  middle  of  the  thickness  of  the  wall  of  tho 
vessel ;  inside  it,  and  lining  the  cavity  of  the 
vessel,  is  a  layer  of  very  delicate,  elongated, 
epithelial  cells.  Outside  the  muscular  layer  is  a 
sheath  of  fibrous  tissue.  The  muscular  fibers 
themselves  are  flattened,  spindle-shaped  bancfs, 
each  with  an  elongated  rod-like  nucleus  in  the 
middle.  When  these  flbers  exercise  that  power 
of  contraction,  or  shortening  in  the  long,  and 
broadening  in  the  narrow  directions,  they,  of 
course,  narrow  the  caliber  of  the  vessel,  just  as 
squeezing  it  in  any  other  way  would  do ;  and 
this  contraction  may  go  so  far  as,  in  some  cases, 
to  reduce  the  cavity  of  the  vessel  almost  to 
nothing,  and  to  render  it  practically  imperviouB. 

ABTEBIAL   COITTRACTION. 

The  state  of  contraction  of  these  muscles  ot 
the  small  arterfts  and  veins  is  regulated,  like 
that  of  other  muscles,  by  their  nerves ;  or  in 
other  words,  tho  nerves  supplied  to  the  vessels 
determine  whether  the  passage  through  these 
tubes  shall  be  free  and  wide,  or  narrow  and  ob- 
structed. Thus  while  the  small  arteries  and 
veins  lose  the  function  of  directly  irrigating  the 
tissues  which  the  capillaries  possess,  they  gain 
that  of  regulating  the  supply  of  fluid  to  the  irri- 
gators, or  capillaries  themselves.  The  contrac- 
tion, or  dilatation,  of  the  arteries  which  supply 
a  set  of  capillaries,  comes  to  the  same  result  as 
lowering  or  raising  the  sluice-gates  of  a  system 
of  irrigation  canals. 

8.  The  smaller  arteries  and  veins  severally 
unite  into,  or  are  branches  of,  larger  arterial  or 
venons  trunks,  which  again  spring  from  still 
larger  ones,  and  these,  at  length,  communicate 
by  a  few  principal  arterial  and  venous  trunks 
with  the  heart. 


OTTB    STUDIES    IN    PHYSIOLOGY. 
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;I>I7FBBB3rCB  BBTIVSEN  ABTBBIBS  ABD  TBIK8. 

•The  smallest  arteries  and  veinsi  as  we  haTe 
seen,  are  similar  in  (tmctnre,  "bnt  the  larger 
arteries  and  yeins  differ  widely ;  for  the  larger 
arteries  have  walls  so  thick  and  stent  that  they 
do  not  sink  together  when  empty ;  and  this 
thickness  and  stoutness  arises  from  the  oircnm- 
stance  that,  not  only  is  the  mnscalar  coat  very 
thick,  hut  that,  in  addition,  a  strong  coat  of 
highly  elastic  fihrous  suhstanoe  is  developed 
outside  the  muscular  layer.  Thus,  when  a  large 
artery  is  pulled  out  and  let  go,  it  stretches  and 
returns  to  its  primitive  dimensions  almost  like  a 
piece  of  india-ruhher. 

The  larger  veins,  on  the  other  hand,  contain 
but  little  of  either  elastic  or  muscular  tissue. 
Hence,  their  walls  are  thin,  and  they  collapse 
when  empty. 

VALVES  OP  THE  VEINS. 

This  is  one  great  difference  hetwcen  the 
larger  arteries  and  the  veins ;  the  other  is  the 
presence  of  what  are  termed  valves  in  a  great 
many  of  the  veins,  especially  in  those  which  lie 
in  the  muscular  parts  of  the  hody. 

4.  These  valves  are  pouch -like  folds  of  the 
inner  wall  of  the  vein.  The  hottom  of  the 
pouch  is  turned  toward  those  capillaries  into 
which  the  vein  opens.  The  free  edge  of  the 
poach  is  directed  the  other  way,  or  toward  the 
heart.  The  action  of  these  pouches  is  to  impede 
the  passage  of  any  fluid  from  the  heart  toward 
the  capillaries,  while  they  do  not  interfere  with 
fluid  passing  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
working  of  some  of  these  valves  may  he  very 
easily  demonstrated  in  the  living  hody.  When 
the  arm  is  hared,  blue  veins  may  he  seen  run- 
ning from  the  hand,  under  the  skin,  to  the 
upper  arm.  The  diameter  of  these  veins  is 
pretty  even,  and  diminishes  regularly  toward 
the  hand,  so  long  as  the  current  of  the  blood, 
which  is  running  in  them,  from  the  hand  to  the 
upper  arm,  is  uninterrupted. 

But  if  a  finger  be  pressed  upon  the  upper  part 
of  one  of  these  veins,  and  then  passed  downward 
along  it,  so  as  to  drive  the  blood  which  it  con- 
tains backward,  sundry  swellings,  like  little 
knots,  will  suddenly  make  their  appearance  at 
several  points  in  the  length  of  the  vein,  where 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  visible  before.  These 
wellings  are  simply  dilatations  of  the  wall  of 
the  vein,  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  blood  on 
that  wall,  above  a  valve  which  opposes  its  back- 
ward progress.  The  moment  the  backward 
impulse  ceases  the  blood  flows  on.  again;  the 
valve,  swinging  back  toward  the  wall  of  the 
vein,  affords  no  obstacle  to  its  progress,  and 


the  distension   caused  by  its  pressure  disap- 
pears. 

The  only  arteries  which  possess  valves  are  the 
primary  trank»-;the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery— which  spring  from  the  heart,  and  they 
will  be  best  considered  with  the  latter  organ. 

THB  LTMPHATIO  6T8TBM. 

6.  Beeide«  the  capillary  network  and  the 
trunks  connected  with  it,  which  constitute  the 
blood- vascular  system,  all  parts  of  the  body 
which  possess  blood  capillaries — except  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  the  eyeball,  the  gristles, 
tendons,  and  perhaps  the  bones* — also  contain 
another  set  of  what  are  termed  lymphatic  capil- 
laries, mixed  up  with  those  of  the  blood- vascular 
system,  but  not  directly  communicating  with 
them,  and,  in  addition,  differing  from  the  blood 
capillaries  in  being  connected  with  larger  ves- 
sels of  only  one  kind.  That  is  to  say,  they  open 
only  into  trunks  which  carry  fluid  away  from 
them,  there  being  no  large  vessels  which  bring 
any  thing  to  them. 

These  trunks  further  resemble  the  small  veins 
in  being  abundantly  provided  with  valves  which 
£reely  allow  of  the  passage  of  liquid  from  the 
lymphatic  capillaries,  but  obfttruct  the  flow  of 
any  thing  the  other  way.  But  the  lymphatic 
trunks  differ  from  the  veins,  in  that  they  do  not 
rapidly  unite  into  larger  and  larger  trunks, 
which  present  a  continually  increasing  caliber 
and  allow  of  a  flow  without  interruption  to  the 
heart. 

On  the  contrary,  remaining  nearly  of  the 
same  size,  they,  at  intervals,  enter  and  ramify 
in  rounded  bodies  called  lymphatic  glands, 
whence  new  lymphatic  trunks  arise.  In  these 
glands  the  lymphatic  capillaries  and  passages 
are  closely  interlaced  with  blood  capillaries. 

THB    THOBACIO   DUCT. 

Sooner  or  later,  however,  the  great  majority 
of  the  smaller  lymphatic  trunks  pour  their  con- 
tents into  a  tube,which  is  about  as  large  as  a  crow- 
quill,  lies  in  front  of  the  backbone,  and  is  called 
the  thoracic  duct.  This  opens  at  the  root  of  the 
neck  into  the  conjoined  trunks  of  the  great  veins 
which  bring  back  the  blood  from  the  left  side  of 
the  head  and  the  left  arm.  The  remaining  lym* 
phatics  are  connected  by  a  common  canal  with 
the  corresponding  vein  on  the  right  side. 

"Where  the  principal  trunks  of  the  lymphatic 
system  open  into  the  veins,  valves  tyro  placed, 
which  allow  of  the  passage  of  fluid  only  from 

*It  is  probable  that  these  exceptions  are  apparent 
rather  than  real,  bnt  the  question  is  not  yet  satietaotorlly 
decided. 
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the  lymphatic  to  the  vein.  Thus  the  lymphatic 
vessels  are,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  yenous  sys- 
tem, though,  by  reason  of  these  valyes,  the  fluid 
"which  is  contained  in  the  veins  can  not  get  into 
the  lymphatics.  On  the  other  hand,  every  facil- 
ity is  afforded  for  the  passage  into  the  veins  of 
the  fluid  contained  in  the  lymphatics.  Lideed, 
in  consequence  of  the  numerous  valves  in  the 
lymphatics,  every  pressure  on,  and  contraction 
of,  their  walls,  not  being  able  to  send  the  fluid 
backward,  must  drive  it  more  or  less  forward, 
toward  the  veins. 

6.  The  lower  part  of  the  thoracic  duct  is 
dilated,  and  is  termed  the  receptacle  or  cistern, 
of  the  chyle.  In  fact,  it  receives  the  lymphatics 
of  the  intestines,  which,  though  they  differ  in 
no  essential  respect  from  other  lymphatics,  are 
called  lacteals,  because,  after  a  meal  containing 
much  fatty  matter,  they  are  filled  with  a  milky 
fluid,  which  is  termed  the  chyle.  The  lacteals, 
or  lymphatics  of  the  small  intestine,  not  only 
form  networks  in  its  walls,  but  send  blind  pro- 
longations into  the  little  velvety  processes 
termed  nV/*,  with  which  the  mucous  membrane 
of  that  intestine  is  beset.  The  trunks  which 
open  into  the  network  lie  in  the  mesentery  (or 
membrane  which  suspends  the  small  intestine 
to  the  back  wall  of  the  abdomen),  and  the  glands 
through  which  these  trunks  lead  are  hence 
termed  the  mesenteric  glands. 

7.  It  will  now  be  desirable  to  take  a  general 
view  of  the  arrangement  of  all  these  different 
vessels,  and  of  their  relations  to  the  great 
central  organ  of  the  vascular  system— the 
heart 

All  the  veins  of  every  part  of  the  body,  except 
the  lungs,  the  heart  itself,  and  certain  viscera  of 
the  abdomen,  join  together  into  larger  veins, 
which,  sooner  or  later,  open  into  one  of  two 
great  trunks  termed  the  superior  and  the  inferior 
vena  cava,  which  debouch  into  the  upper,  or 
broad  end  of  the  right  half  of  the  heart. 

All  the  arteries  of  every  part  of  the  body,  ex- 
cept the  lungs,  are  more  or  less  remote  branches 
of  one  great  trunk — the  aorUf  which  springs 
horn  the  lower  division  of  the  left  half  of  the 
heart 

A.BTEBXB8  OP  THB  LUK08. 

The  arteries  of  the  lungs  are  branches  of  a 
great  trunk  springing  from  the  lower  division 
of  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  The  veins  of  the 
lungs,  on  the  contrary,  open  by  four  trunks 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  left  side  of  the 
heart 

ThuB  the  venous  trunks  open  into  the  upper 
division  of  each  half  of  the  heart-^those  of  the 


body  in  general  into  that  of  the  right  half; 
those  of  the  lungs  into  the  upi>er  division  of  Qie 
left  half ;  while  the  arterial  trunks  spring  from 
the  lower  moieties  of  each  half  of  the  heart — 
that  for  the  body  in  general  from  the  left  side, 
and  that  for  the  lungps  from  the  right  side. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  great  artery  of  the 
body,  and  the  great  veins  of  the  body  are  con- 
nected with  opposite  sides  of  the  heart ;  and  the 
great  artery  of  the  lungs  and  the  great  vetna 
of  the  lungs  also  with  opposite  sides  of  that  or- 
gan. On  the  other  hand,  the  veins  of  the  body 
open  into  the  same  side  of  the  heart  as  the 
artery  of  the  lungs,  and  the  veins  of  the  ItiDgs 
open  into  the  same  side  of  the  heart  as  the  artery 
of  the  body. 

The  arteries  which  open  into  the  capillaries  of 
the  substance  of  the  heart  are  called  coronary 
arteries,  and  arise,  like  the  other  arteries,  from 
the  aorta,  but  quite  close  to  its  origin,  just  be- 
yond the  semilunar  valves.  But  the  coronary 
vein,  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  small 
veins  which  arise  iifom  the  capillaries  of  the 
heart,  does  not  open  into  either  of  the  venaa 
caves,  but  pours  the  blood  which  it  contains 
directly  into  the  division  of  the  heart  into  which 
these  cavsB  open — that  is  to  say,  into  the  right 
upper  division. 

TBIMS  07  THB  ABBOXBIT. 

The  abdominal  viscera  referred  to  above,  the 
veins  of  which  do  not  take  the  usual  course,  are 
the  stomach,  the  intestines,  the  spleen,  and  the 
pancreas.  These  veins  all  combine  into  a  single 
trunk,  which  is  termed  the  vena  porUe^  but  this 
trunk  does  not  open  into  the  vena  cava  inferior. 
On  the  contrary,  having  reached  the  liver,  it 
enters  the  substance  of  that  organ,  and  breaks 
up  into  an  immense  multitude  of  capillaries, 
which  ramify  through  the  livet  and  become 
connected  with  those  into  which  the  liver  called 
the  hepatic  artery,  branches.  From  this  com- 
mon capillary  mesh- work  veins  arise,  and  unite, 
at  length,  into  a  single  trunk,  the  hepatio  vein, 
which  emerges  from  the  liver,  and  opens  into 
the  inferior  vena  cava.  The  portal  vein  is  the 
only  great  vein  in  the  body  which  branches  out 
and  becomes'  continuous  with  the  capillaries  of 
an  organ,  like  an  artery. 
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FsEDiira  HoBBES. — ^Back  feeding  is 
wasteful.  The  better  plan  is  to  feed  with 
chopped  hay  from  a  manger,  because  the  food  is 
not  then  thrown  about  and  is  more  easily  chewed 
and  digested. 
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Dbath  of  £Dwnr  If.  SrAiiioir. — The 
Iruh  orator,  Henr;  Qrattan,  in  bis  celebnled 
dMcriptioa  oC  the  elder  Pitt,  hu  two  brief  sen- 
Umces  which,  for  wveial  yean  put,  have  4eeined 
to  hb  a  happj  daliaeatiou  of  the  heroio  man 
whose  recent  death  gaTO  sooh  n.  ahock  to  the 
whole  nation:  "Tbi  Sbckbtuit  stooD  ii«fli. 

UoraUf   SEOEHIKAOT  HAP    HOT   &BAOBID    HIM." 

tStjntoii  was,  by  nmyenal  consent,  trb  8ec- 
mxTiBT.  Had  he  lired  to  take  upon  him  the 
mlken  robes  of  a  Jn«tice  of  Oie  Soproms  Conrt, 
tbe  old  name,  Secretary  Stanton,  woold  long 
hare  clang  to  him.  It  would  bare  been  hard 
for  na  to  call  him  "Judge."  Qnite  aside  from 
the  &ot  that  hie  impetnone,  fiery,  and  energetic 


natoni  did  not  mggost  the  poaseasion  of  jadicial 
attribatea,  our  mcnUii  had  long-  grown  naed  to 
the  simple  title  under  which  he  towered  to  great- 
nesa  ;  and  it  wonid  hare  given  a  sort  of  jea'oDS 
pain  to  OS  to  have  laid  aside  tbe  grand  old  name 
even  for  a  grander  new  one.  So,  as  trb  Sbc- 
RSTAET  be  goes  into  the  great  scroll  of  history. 
And  tbe  latest  generations,  gazing  npon  the  rec- 
ord of  the  titanic  events  which  filled  our  time, 
and  reviewing  tbe  solitary  grandeur  of  this 
man's  career  during  the  war,  and  the  antique 
style  of  bis  patriotism,  will  be  able  to  feel,  eren 
more  than  we  can,  tbe  sublime  fitness  of  Grat- 
tan's  words,  in  Ibeir  transposed  application ; 
"Tbe  ^Secretary  stood  alone.  Modern  degene- 
racy hod  not  reached  him." 

Thi-re  an  some  men  who  seem  to  be  the  pecu- 
liar inetrumenls  of  Providence.  There  was 
that  about  Secretary  Stanton  which  made  him 
seem  so  to  millions  of  minds  in  America. 
Without  ottering  tbe  jargon  of  religious  cant, 
without  even  the  ordinary  public  profession  of 
religious  belief,  be  impressed  all  good  men  who 
approached  him  with  (be  idea  of  a  devotion  to 
bis  work  that  was  in  tbe  most  genuine  and  aw- 
ful sense  of  the  pbraw,  religious.  The  idea  of 
the  nation's  safety  through  fierce,  aggressive,. 
victoriona  lighting  amounted,  in  his  cose,  to  an 
inspiration.  He  not  merely  held  it ;  he  was 
posBSBsM  by  it.  Acoardingly  many  of  bis  sen- 
tences in  ofBcial  orders,  and  even  in  private 
conversation,  bad  tbe  poetry,  tbe  passion,  tbe 
lyrical  movement,  tbe  irresistible  divine  foroo  of 
an  old  Hebrew  prophet's  burden.  Tbe  spirit  of 
the  Lord  was  upon  him.  The  way  to  be  taken , . 
however  dark  and  dubioui  to  others,  was  all  lu- 
us  and  sure  to  bin.  He  had  no  doobta  of 
iwn  to  solve;  and  tbia  gave  him  a  certain 
baish,  inevitable  impatienoe  with  the  doubts  of 
others.  Tbe  invisible  sword  of  tbe  Lord  was 
intmaled  to  him.  Ee  waved  it  over  the  boats 
of  the  people,  and  by  the  light  and  tbe  fury  of 
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its  flashing  they  were  to  move  onward  against 
the  traitors,  and  to  trample  them  to  the  earth. 
That  was  his  conscious  mission.  His  mighty 
lion-heart  ,heat  so  fiercely,  as  he  sat  in  the  War 
Office,  that  its  throbbings  were  felt  by  the  most 
distant  army  and  general  in  the  field.  He  was 
a  reservoir  of  advancing  vehemence  for  the  sup- 
ply of  half  a  million  of  soldiers.  They  who 
stood  near  him,  at  times  complained  of  the 
roughness  and  the  seeming  madness  of  his  en- 
ergy ;  but  they  forgot  that  he  was  the  incama* 
tion  of  the  energy  of  a  whole  nation.  How 
tremendous  was  the  outcry  of  his  joy  wheb  a 
grand  deed  was  done!  What  immortal  rapture 
there  was  in  his  congratulation  of  a  daring  and 
.  successful  soldier!    How  terrific  was  his  rage 

•  over  a  cowardly,  an  imbecile,  an  indolent  act! 

•  Some  people  thought  these  expressions  of  his 
too  impassioned  to  be  in  good  taste.    But  his 

•  j  oy,  his  congratulation,  his  rage,  were  on  a  scale 

of  magnitude  and  intensity  not  adapted  to  the 

•  dimensions  of  a  fashionable  drawing-room,  but 
:  to  the  colossal  compass  of  a  whole  hemisphere 
.  rocking  with  the  earthquake  of  war. 

On  hearing  of  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Stan- 
ton, perhaps  many  of  us  felt  a  pang  of  disap- 

'  pointment  at  his  being  taken  away  so  soon,  and 
especially  before  enjoying  the  possession  of  the 

-exalted  office  into  which  he  would  have  been 
inducted  in  a  few  days.  Yet  further  reflection 
will  convince  us  that  even  his  death  was  ibrtun- 

.  ate.  A  great  historic  character  gains  by  its 
unity.    Stanton's  career  as  a  herculean  War- 

;  minister  was  ended.  Even  high  success  upon 
the  judicial  bench,  had  that  been  possible  to  one 

•  of  bis  stormy  temperament,  would  have  taken 
■  away  somewhat  from  that  severe  unity  of  re- 
nown with  which  he  now  takes  his  place  among 
the  immortals.  He  lived  long  enough  to  see  the 
completeness  of  his  own  victorious  work,  to 
behold  the  dawning  of  a  better  day  for  his 
country,  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  of  the  Senate  the  gift  of  a  stately 
office,  and  to  hear  in  the  congratulations  of  his 
countrymen  over  that  appointment  the  prophecy 
of  his  perpetual  praise.  Nothing  could  have 
been  added  to  the  supremacy  of  his  fame  or  of 


his  felicity  by  larger  life ;  and,  now,  death  con- 
secrates him  I  Death  shuts  the  gates  upon 
envy!  Death  saves  him  from  the  chancee  of 
the  future  I  Death  rescues  him  from  the  bick- 
erings and  the  violences  of  further  political 
strife.  The  gods  have  rewarded  this  hero  of  a 
valiant  life  with  the  infinite  guerdon  of  a  for- 
tunate death !  He  is  no  longer  ours,  either  to 
praise  or  blame !  He  is  securely  in  the  custody 
of 

''  all  that  regiment  of  muffled  years 
Now  huddled  in  the  rear  and  skirts  of  time." 

We  make  no  apolog^^  to  any  reader  for  this 
tribute  to  Edwin  M.  Stanton.  Indeed  we  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  making  apologies  for  any 
thing  which  we  deliberately  do  in  the  discharge 
of  our  editorial  duties.  But  in  thus  speaking  of 
the  great  Secretary,  we  conceive  ourself  to  be 
directly  promoting  the  avowed  purpose  of  this 
journal.  To  advocate  a  Higher  Type  of  Man- 
hood—Physically, Intelleotoally,  Morally :  that 
is  our  business.  By  that  inscription  we  are 
limited  to  no  contracted  scope  of  thought  and 
labor.  In  fact,  our  mission  is  as  comprehensive 
as  the  nature  of  man  and  the  interests  of  hu- 
man society.  And  how  better  can  we  inculcate 
a  higher  type  of  manhood  than  by  pointing  our 
readers  to  such  illustrious  examples  of  that 
higher  type  as  Providence  occasionally  bestows 
upon  the  world !  We  point  to  Edwin  M.  Stan- 
ton as  to  a  magnified  human  figpire — a  brilliant 
and  conspicuous  embodiment  of  the  higher 
manhood  of  our  race. 

And,  in  his  life  and  death,  there  are  two  les- 
sons which  connect  themselves  especially  with 
our  teachings  concerning  the  value  of  health. 

The  first  is  given  to  us  in  his  endurance  of 
the  appalling  labors  ^nd  excitements  of  the  War 
Office.  He  had  passed  the  meridian  line  of  life 
when  he  entered  upon  that  office.  He  had  been 
endowed  at  the  outset  of  life  with  a  superb 
physical  constitution.  Now,  if  he  had  squan- 
dered his  health — dissipating  the  endowment  of 
corporeal  vigor  which  Nature  gave  him — ho 
could  never  have  borne  the  toils  of  his  great 
Career.    He  woulU  have  broken  down  under 
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them.  Oa  the  Utile  item  of  good  health,  Ihen, 
proeeryed  by  a  liCe  of  wholesome  and  temperate 
ooodact,  rested  not  only  the  poaeibiUty  of  his 
great  bistcMrio  xenowiL,  but  of  his  beneficent  pa- 
triotic seryice*  Let  young  people  linger  over 
Ibis  simple  healtholesson  I  Cherish  health  as 
the  Tory  li£»-^ement  both  of  greatness  and  ot 
nsefiilness.  With  weak  and  sickly  bodies,  even 
great  seals  must  decline  the  inspiring  calls  of 
opportunity  t 

Bat  Stanton  died  at  last  from  the  effects  of 
OTor-work.  Yea,  even  he  broke  down  and  per- 
ished nntimely  under  the  assaults  of  labor  and 
care.  And  here  is  an  instance  in  which  the  sac- 
rifice of  health  was  not  sinful  but  holy  I  How 
often  we  are  forced  to  look  upon  men  wrecked 
in  health  and  life  by  ignoble  caoses,  by  sensual 
excesses,  by  intemperance  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing, by  unnecessary  devotion  to  money-getting ! 
In  all  such  cases,  we  raise  our  voice,  and  we 
say.  This  is  suicide,  and  therefore  sin.  Hark 
the  magnificent  contrast  presented  by  the  case 
of  Stanton.  His  death  was  not  suicide ;  it  was 
martyrdom,  and  therefore  noble  1  That  is  the 
second  lesson.  There  are  objects  for  which  we 
have  a  right  to  sacrifice  health ! 


Do  AxuuiA  FsooBBss.— ^The  old  the- 
ory is  that  animals  do  not  progress  mentally  as 
do  human  beings,  but  this  doctrine  is  probably 
not  correct.  Animals  brought  under  domesti- 
cation are  superior  to  those  that  are  wild,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  wild  dog  and  horse.  The  influ* 
ence  of  the  improved  condition  of  the  earth  over 
that  of  ancient  times,  makes  it  possible  for  a 
higher  type  of  animals  and  plants  to  live,  and  do 
we  not  have.them  ?  Who  does  not  believe  that  the 
animals  of  the  present  geological  age  are  supe- 
rior in  intellect  to  those,  for  instance,  of  the 
miocene  age?  A  writer  in  "Nature"  says 
that  • 

**  The  fear  of  man  is  a  slowly- acquired  in- 
stinct Sir.  Darwin,  in  his  'account  of  his 
travels,  gives  some  interesting  instances  of  the 
fearlessness  of  birds  little  exposed  to  man  in 
Sonth  America.  The  crew  of  Byron's  vessel 
were  astonished  at  the  manner  ic    rhich  the 


wolf-like  dog  of  the  Falkland  Islands  approached 
them  merely  out  of  curiosity.  Compare  these 
traits  with  the  admirably  organized  expeditions 
for  the  plunder  of  baboons,  elephants,  etc.,  and 
the  rude  customs  acted  upon  for  self-preserva- 
tion of  the  half-wild  dogs  of  the  Peninsula  and 
the  East,  wherein  the  care  of  the  weak  and 
young,  the  usefulness  o(  sentries,  the  vabie  of 
signals,  the  difference  between  sham  and  real 
danger,  and  the  advantage  of  oonfusing  traces  of 
retreat,  seem  all  to  be  known,  and  it  will  be 
pretty  evident  that  man,  the  thinker,  has  to  a 
considerable  extent  reacted  on  animals  wild  and 
domestic.  Even  in  my  own  quarter  it  is  the 
steady  belief  of  the  shepherds  that  the  common 
sheep-dog  has  projcressed  in  intelligenoe  and 
docility  within  the  last  fifty  years  by  careful 
selection.  *  Where  the  dog  is  not  valued  for 
intelligence,  as  in  some  Eastern  countries,  it  is 
a  much  more  stupid  animal  than  with  us.'  " 


EDTTCATioir. — ^Not  the  least  interesting 
portion  of  the  Message  of  Governor  Hoffman  to 
the  State  Legislature,  is  that  referring  to  the 
public  schools  of  New  York  as  a  State.  By  this 
docnment  it  appears  that  more  than  six  millious 
of  dollars  were  expended  last  year  in  payment 
of  the  salaries  of  teachers.  Nearly  ten  millions 
have  been  disbursed  in  support  of  the  institution 
in  various  ways.  This  is  certainly  a  liberal  ex- 
penditure, and  shows  that  the  Empire  State  is 
not  devoid  of  a  lively  sense  of  the  importance  of 
training  the  masses,  and  protecting  them  from 
the  unrelenting  ills  of  ignorance,  that  fruitful 
source  of  vice  and  crime. 

A  glance  at  the  statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
afforded  by  the  Gbvemor  of  that  State,  shown 
an  expenditure  of  little  more  than  three  millions 
and  a  half  for  teachers'  wages ;  total  cost  of  the 
public  schools  rather  lees  than  seven  millions. 
More  than  eight  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 
children  attend  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylva- 
xiia,  and  something  more  than  a  million  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  In  both  States  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  a  g^eat  number  of  children  do 
not  attend  any  schools. 

Governor  Ho£Gaian  remarks : 
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"  Those  facts  show  tlie  great  proportionn  to 
which  oar  common  school  system  has  grown* 
There  may  be  defects  in  it,  hut  taken  as  a  whole, 
it  commands  and  receiyee  the  hearty  commenda- 
tion and  the  cordial  support  of  the  great  hody 
of  the  people.  Under  our  form  of  government, 
in  which  the  voice  of  the  people  is  so  potential, 
the  State  has  a  direct  interest  in  so  educating 
the  masses  that  they  may  intelligently  under- 
stand their  duties  as  citizens ;  and  no  tax  should 
be  paid  more  cheerfully  than  that  which  enables 
all,  without  reference  to  station  or  condition,  to 
acquire  the  rudiments  of  a  good  English  educa- 
tion. The  Legislature  should  do  all  in  its 
power  to  sustain  and  perfect  a  system  which 
aims  to  accomplish  this  result." 

We  regard  Thb  Hera.ld  op  Health  as  a 
great  educator.  While  our  public  schools  are 
aiming  to  teach  the  child,  we  are  doing  all  that 
in  us  lies  to  teach  the  parent  how  to  think 
wisely  and  well,  and  how  to  work  honorably 
and  with  profit.  We  hold  no  mean  nor  insig- 
nificant position  in  the  great,  voluntary  school 
of  public  teachers,  in  which  we  contend  that 
asL  honest  editor  ought  to  enrol  himsell 


Baby  Deessinq.* — The  practice  of  en- 
veloping our  little  ones  in  a  series  of  firm  bands 
for  several  months,  seems  to  me  a  remnant  of 
the  days  of  awaddling  cloths. 

But,  as  we  do  not  use  the  salt  to  which  the 
Prophet  alludes,  and  as  we  do  wash  and  dress 
our  babies  every  day  instead  of  letting  them  lie 
swathed  and  salted  for  seven  days,  it  seems  to 
me  best  to  devise  some  way  of  dispatching  the 
business  so  that  they  will  enjoy  it. 

A  lady  onco  said  to  me,  "  Your  baby  seems 
to  take  washing  and  dressing  as  one  of  the 
pleasures  of  life,"  to  which  I  replied,  "And 
wby  should  she  notT'  •'But,"  she  added,  "I 
should  be  afraid  she  would  grow  out  of  shape, 
her  clothes  are  so  loose/' 

Kittens,  colts,  and  lambs  are  not  bound  up, 
and  why  should  babies  be,  unless  they  are  de- 
formed P 


*From  adTanoe  sheetB  of  Mrj.  Dr.  E.  B*  Gleaaon's  book, 
in  fKM  of  Wood  ft  Holbrook,  to  be  roady  in  Haroh. 


For  a  band  next  the  body  we  prefer  one 
thickness  of  flannel,  it  being  more 'elastic,  will 
fit  the  form  better  than  one  of  dooble  linen  and 
is  more  easily  adjusted.  In  ordinary  cases  this 
need  be  worn  but  a  week  or  ten  days.  As  to 
the  little  shirt,  we  never  like  those  lon^  strait 
strips  which  are  always  out  of  place,  unless  held 
in  place  by  shirt-bands.  A  sack,  firm,  with  a 
fine  cord  at  the  neck,  which  can  be  drawn  up  or 
out  as  size  requires,  is  preferable.  Those  of  knii 
worsted  are  veryjolce,  but  in  lack  of  those,  make 
them  of  flue  cotton ;  linen  is  too  cool  for  onr 
climate. 

Next,  the  foot  blanket,  as  it  is  called,  should 
be  a  width  of  flannel,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
length,  plaited  at  the  top  and  bound  with  a 
broad  tape,  so  as  to  tie  about  the  hips  just  abore 
the  napkin.  Thus  adjusted,  it  is  easily  removed 
if  soiled. 

As  to  the  petticoat,  we  always  considered  Chose 
broad,  unyielding  bands  a  tax  on  the  patience  of 
the  nurse,  and  a  sort  of  discomfort  to  the  baby. 
To  put  pins  through  the  fine,  firm  muslin,  so 
that  they  will  scratch  you  or  the  baby,  and 
have  the  band  just  tight  enough  to  keep  in  place, 
and  not  too  tight  for  the  baby*s  comfort — to  do 
all  this,  while  the  victim  cries  and  the  mother 
worries,  requires  more  skill  than  for  a  surgeon 
to  dress  a  wound,  especially  if  his  subject  has 
taken  chloroform.  I  have  often  heard  ladies 
say  the  bands  in  which  babies  are  bound  weze  a 
bother,  but  then  what  should  they  use  F  Let  the 
shirt  be  gored,  making  the  top  half  the  sixe  of 
the  bottom.  Lay  plaits  at  the  back  and  front, 
and  bind  with  flannel-ribbon ;  make  a  little  arm 
size  and  shoulder  strap  of  the  same.  The  plaits 
may  be  stitched  down  for  four  or  five  inches,  so 
as  to  fit  the  form  loosely.  Tie  this  behind  at 
the  top  and  three  inches  below.  If  the  baby  is 
restless  or  has  the  colic,  you  can,  without  un- 
dressing it,  carry  the  liand  up  under  the  cloth- 
ing and  rub  the  back  or  stomach  and  bowels  to 
their  great  relief. 

As  to  high  neck  and  long  sleeves,  t  need  not 
advise  those,  because  they  are  just  now  in  fash- 
ion, good  sense  and  good  style  being  now  in 
?*  sweet  accord." 
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Death  of  Mbs.  Chislottb  D,  Lozisb. — 
In  the  death  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  D.  Lozier,  M.  D., 
the  world  has  met  witli  a  loss  that  will  not  soon 
be  repaired.  Although  but  twenty-four  years 
old,  she  baa  lived  more  and  aocomplished  more 
than  thouaandi  do  in  three-score  years  and  ten. 
Bam  in  a  Western  State,  left  without  a  mother 
at  an  early  age,  sbe  had  much  of  the  care  of  a 
fiimily  from  this  tiioe,  and  yet  such  was  her 
energy  that  she  obtained  a  good  education, 
studied  medicine  for  five  years,  married  and  be- 
came a  mother,  was  appointed  Professor  in  tbe 
Woman's  Medical  College,  and  obtained  a  large 
practice  in  the  city  among  women,  and  beside 
all  this  was  identified  with  many  progressive 
and  obaritable  movements.  Thongb  there  were 
many  women  physicians  in  the  field  before  her, 
yet  she  was  a  pioneer,  and  did  much  to  help  her 
sex  to  their  rights  in  the  study  of  medicine. 

Her  motto  in  life  was  "  Love,  Purity,  and 
Truth/'  and  she  sought  to  live  in  accordance 
with  it. 

There  is  one  lesson  in  her  life  and  death  that 
we  may  speak  of  in  this  connection,  perhaps, 
with  propriety.  Though  thoughtful  to  a  fault 
of  others,  she  did  not  sufficiently  spare  herself, 
but  worked  on  beyond  her  strength,  and  thus 
perhaps,  weakened  her  bodily  powers  so  much 
that  she  had  not  strength  to  go  through  safely 
with  her  confinement.  Should  not  women  who 
adopt  a  professional  life,  and  especially  the  pro- 
fession of  a  physician,  estimate  their  own  powei^ 
of  endurance,  and  not  go  beyond  it  in  their 
work  ?  Should  not  the  medical  colleges,  where 
women  are  taught,  make  moire  of  a  point  of 
obedience  to  the  physical  law  in  their  instruc- 
tion, if  they  would  have  their  pupils  retain  their 
own  health  as  well  as  become  successful  practi> 
tioners  ?  It  is  true  that  physicians  can  not  al- 
ways obey  the  laws  of  health,  thoroughly  as 
they  may  understand  them.  Offcen  their  lives 
are  a  sacrifice  for  others,  as  much  as  a  soldier's 
life  is  a  sacrifice  for  his  country,  but  this  ought 
to  be  less  and  less  the  case  as  Hygiene  becomes 
understood.  We  hope  by  our  labors  through 
Thb  HBBAI.D  OF  Health  to  help  on  this  day. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Lozier  had  but  a  few  days  previous  to 


her  death  engaged  to  become  a  contributor  to  Thb 
Hebald  of  Health  on  important  subjectA,  and 
thus  her  loss  is  our  loss.  She  had  important 
matters  to  communicate  to  our  readers,  good 
words  that  will  now  never  be  said. 


PoisomsB  BT  Haik  Dye. — ^Dr.  With- 
eray  of  Iowa,  died  recently  from  the  effects  of 
lead  poison  taken  into  his  system  through  hair 
dye.  He  had  used  the  article  daily  for  four 
years  before  tlie  fatal  effect  occurred,  although 
he  suffered  much  from  lead  colic  during  this 
period.  Has  it  never  been  observed  that  the  ar- 
tificial coloring  given  to  the  hair  by  hair  dyes, 
from  an  artistical  point  of  view,  is  less  beautiful 
than  the  color  it  hides  P  Every  hair  dye  sold  in 
market  contains  lead  or  nitrate  of  silver.  The 
lead  poisons  the  user,  while  the  silver  gives  a 
color  not  at  all  beautiful,  and  greatly  injures 
the  bur  besides.  We  do  not  ol^ect  to  coloring 
the  hair  if  it  can  be  done  without  risk,  but  wo 
do  object  to  the  use  of  hair  dyes  that  are  poison- 
ous, which  not  only  endangers  the  health  but 
often  the  life. 


HoBTICXTLTirRAL  ScHOOL  FOB  WoMBK. 

We  have  frequently  spoken  of  Mrs.  Marwedel's 
proposed  Horticultural  School  for  Women. 
There  is  also  likely  to  be  a  school  with  a  similar 
object  in  view  near  Boston,  where  twenty-five 
pupils  can  be  taught  n  two-years'  course.  The 
expense  of  the  enterprise  for  three  years  is  esti- 
mated at  about  thirty  thousand  dollars,  which 
includes  land,  buildings,  etc.  Why  could  not 
our  seminaries  for  girls  add  this  branch  of  in- 
struction, and  thus  save  much  of  the  outlay  for 
new  buildings,  land,  etc.  ? 


Rev.  Mb.  Milbubh's  Eyes. — The  med- 
ical journals  speak  of  the  operation  performed 
on  Bev.  W.  H.  Milbum's  eyes  by  the  great  oc- 
ulist, Gneffe,  of  Berlin,  as  being,  to  a  certain 
extent,  successful,  but  as  yet  his  vision  is  not 
at  all  improved.  Wherein  the  success  of  the 
operation  consists  we  can  not  conceive,  unless 
it  is  because  he  was  not  msida  any  worse  by  it, 
as  is  often  the  case. 
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THE    HERALD    OP    HEALTH. 


How   to   Treat   the    Sick. 


A  SirCCEdSFtJL  ElPEEIMENT  -WITH  SmaLL 
Pox. — From  otir  well-known  correepondent, 
Mrd.  Frances  Dana  Gage,  we  hare  the  follow- 
ing communioation : 

"I  spent  the  year  of  1862  among  the  Sea 
Islands  of  South  Carolina,  and  through  the 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn  held,  hy  appoint- 
ment from  Gkn.  R.  Saxton,  the  position  of  Gen- 
eral Saperintendent  of  Paris  Island,  having 
under  my  entire  control  from  four  to  five  hun- 
dred 'contrabands' — ^men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. 

There  was  not  left  upon  the  island  one  of  the 
original  white  people,  all  having  fled  at  the 
approach  of  our  Army,  taking  with  them  every 
thing  of  value,  and  destroying  much  that  could 
tiot  he  carried  away. 

We  were  six  miles  from  the  fort  at  Hilton 
Head,  and  sixteen  from  Beaufort  above,  on  tbe 
Beaufort  River,  surrounded  with  war,  yet  very 
isolated. 

The  best  of  the  slaves  that  could  be  kept  went 
with  their  masters ;  all  the  best  that  could  not 
had  gone  to  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  and 
hung  around  the  camps;  leaving  all  the  old, 
crippled,  diseased,  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  and 
the  children  to  what  was  left. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived,  for  humanity,  more 
deplorably  helpless  than  the  condition  of  this 
island  and  its  people,  as  the  '  divine'  and  long- 
sustained  institution  of  slavery  had  left  it.  I 
mention  this  only  to  g^ve  color  to  the  almost 
incredible  tale  I  am  about  to  tell. 

The  summer  was  exceedingly  rainy,  every 
thing  was  saturated  with  heavy  showers,  suc- 
ceeded a  dozen  times  a  day  by  intense,  burning 
sunshine,  until  the  cotton  plants  could  not  stand 
upright  in  the  mucky  sand  hills. 

The  attack  upon  Charleston  had  been  made, 
the  battle  of  Fort  Waggoner  had  been  fought. 
These,  and  the  hot,  wet  weather,  and  the  fear- 
ful skirmishes  along  the  coast,  had  filled  all  the 
hospitals  to  overflowing,  and  required  the  atten- 


tion of  every  physician  of  the  army.  While 
things  were  in  this  sad  condition,  and  our  sick 
and  wounded  boys  in  blue  were  calling  ftom 
Morris  Island,  Hilton  Head,  and  Beaufort,  for 
all  the  aid  that  could  be  spared,  a  new  difficulty 
of  almost  paralyzing  magnitude  turned  all  our 
efforts  to  our  own  special  charge  on  Paris 
Island. 

There  were  but  three  resident  white  persoDs 
on  the  island — ^my  daughter,  my  son,  and  my- 
self. My  daughter  had  just  returned  from  a 
four- weeks  term  of  nursing  among  the  wounded, 
sick,  and  dying  of  Morris  Island,  when  we  were 
startled,  one  sultry  August  morning,  by  a  mes- 
senger with  the  news  that '  Ellen,  ober  to  Hab- 
ershom,  was  awful  bad,  and  wanted  the  missus. 
Him  had  her  body,  and  it  was  dead  agin,  two 
days  'fore,  and  now  she  was  all  over  sores  like, 
and  dem  didn't  know  how  to  do.' 

As  soon  'as  possible,  Pasum,  our  shaggy  gray 
ponoy,  was  caught,  saddled,  and  bridled,  and 
Mary,  with  a  satchel-foil  of  comforts  suspended 
from  the  horn  of  the  saddle,  cantered  away 
three  miles  to  relieve,  if  possible,  the  'awful 
bad'  condition  of  this  new  patient.  Alas !  her 
haste  was  too  slow.  *  Ellen  was  dead !'  and  the 
sores  revealed  themselves  as  unmistakeable  pu#- 
'tules  of  small  pox.  She  lay  upon  the  mat  of 
dirty  blankets  where  she  had  died,  and  by  her 
side  was  her  husband,  just  developing  the  same 
frightful  disease;  while  around  them,  crowding 
the  stifled  cabin,  were  dozens  of  men,  women, 
and  children  attracted  by  sympathetic  curiosity, 
and  breathing  in  contagion  with  every  breath. 
The  crowd  was  immediately  dispersed.  The 
corpse  was  taken  out  of  the  house;  Tony, 
made  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  then  we 
three  held  a  consultation.  We  found  that  a 
large  number  had  been  to  a  camp- meeting  over 
the  river  two  weeks  before,  and  that  already  a 
dozen  or  more  were  in  the  incipient  stages  of 
the  epidemic;  and  would  be  helpless  on  our 
hands  in  a  day  or  two,  and  their  cases  would 
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1)6  followed,  prolMibly,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, on  the  plantations  throughout  the  island. 
We  were  not  doctors,  but  I  had  some  life  ex- 
perience. Still,  I  felt  that  we  must  have  ooun- 
sel,  and  a  messenger  was  dispatched  to  Hilton 
Head  for  an  Army  physician.  Word  was  re- 
turned '  that  half  the  Army  doctors  had  gone 
north  on  furlough,  or  with  the  hos^tal  boats, 
and  not  one  could  be  spared  irom  the  fort  for 
an  hour ;  there  were  not  half  enough  to  supply 
soldiers'  needs,  and  we  mtut  do  the  bett  W6  eouid.' 
Like  word  came  back  from  the  fort  at  Beanfbrt. 
We  resolved  to  do  our  beet.  I  ordered  a  party 
of  well  ones  to  gather  oyster  shells,  and  bum 
a  lime  kiln  ;  then  to  whitewash  the  quarters. 
Others  were  set  to  work  raking  up  the  rubbish, 
cutting  down  weeds,  and  covering  with  fresh 
earth  all  filthy  holes  and  comers.  As  soon  as 
possible,  I  had  fires  set  in  the  heaps  of  cotton 
stocks,  brush,  and  vines,  and  kept  them  burn- 
ing. To  answer  the  cry  for  "  physic,"  which 
the  colored  people  demand  (if  any  thing  is  the 
matter)  with  an  insatiate  desire,  we  resorted  to 
a  case  of  Homoeopathic  medicines,  and  a  book 
of  Pulty's  Practice,  which  some  kind  firiend  had 
donated,  with  other  good  things,  for  the  use  of 
the  contrabands.  It  had  been  laid  on  the  shelf, 
as  of  about  as  much  real  use  to  them  as  the  old 
volumes  of  H^odotus,  Yirgil,  and  Latin  Gram- 
mars, that  had  helped  to  fill  the  barrels  and 
boxes.  But  how  easy  to  be  mistaken ;  we  looked 
out  the  best  remedies  for  small  pox,  enjoining 
it  upon  every  patient,  with  each  class  of  infini- 
tessimals,  to  bathe  in  tepid  water,  eat  no  pork  ; 
diet  upon  hominy,  gruel,  boiled  rice  and  crack- 
ers ;  keep  their  doors  open,  their  houses  clean, 
to  beware  of  drafts,  etc. ;  for  if  they  did  not  do 
all  this,  our  magic  medicine  would  do  no  good ; 
and  with  this  threat  we  obtained  obedience. 

Weeks  went  by,  and  still  the  disease  swept 
on.  September  came,  with  drier  days  and  sun- 
nier skies,  and  by  October  the  last  victims 
seemed  to  have  yielded  to  the  contagion ;  and 
thongh  our  people,  by  the  hundred  or  more, 
were  as  speckled  as  guinea  birds,  there  had  not 
been  one  death  among  them  from  small  pox,  ex« 
cept  the  first  mentioned.    Nor  did  we  take  th^ 


disease,  or  sufier,  except  from  our  excessive  la- 
bor and  anxiety.        < 

Was  it  Homoeopathy,  was  it  whitewashing, 
was  it  disinfection-fires,  was  it  vegetable  diet, 
or  was  it  all  these  put  together,  aided  by  the 
absence  of  drugs,  that  produced  this  successful 
result  ? 

Many  of  the  men  were  of  the  opinion  that  they 
would  prefer  to  die  after  the  most  approved 
practice  rather  than  be  cured  by  a  woman,  and 
expressed  their  contempt  and  scorn,  much  as  I 
suppose  the  Bushnells,  Pultons,  and  Todds,  or 
the  medical  students  of  Philadelphia  College 
might  have  done  under  like  conditions. 

Pardon  an  anecdote  :  We  had  an  old  man  on 
the  plantation  named  Sharker,  who  had  carried 
the  brand  of  the  disease,  from  head  to  foot,  for 
fifty  years,  beside  the  marks  of  the  whip  upon 
his  back,  which  in  his  youth  had  been  literally 
fiayed  from  his  neck  to  his  hips,  so  contracting 
the  muscles  that  he  could  not  stand  upright ; 
yet  Sharker  was  the  busiest  man  on  the  island, 
and  could  do  as  large  an  amount  of  '  nothing 
at  all,'  and  keep  at  it,  as  any  one  I  ever 
saw.  Kot  having  the  fear  before  his  eyes  that 
he  should  *  coUh*  the  disorder,  he  made  himself  a 
general  runner  or  carrier  of  news,  from  quarter 
to  quarter  and  house  to  house,  calling  upon  me 
daily  with  wonderful  accounts  of  things  that 
never  happened,  and  expecting  a  large  allow- 
ance of  bread  and  meat  for  his  services. 

When  nearly  all  the  patients  were  well  or 
convalescent,  Sharker  edified  us  one  day  with  a 
wonderful  account  of  his  'pood  ole  Jfara^t' 
treatment  of  small  pox.  "  Gub  'um  plenty  physic, 
salts,  castor  oil,  and  calomel  plenty ;  gub  the 
pickers  and  all— Miss  Mary,  if  she'm  had  'um 
'ud  cure  'um  in  no  time ;  but  she'm  a  woman  /* 
and  the  ineffable  disdain  that  the  old  victim 
expressed  might  have  been  copied  by  some  of 
our  editorial  politicians. 

'  Why,  Sharker,'  asked  I,  **  did  it  cure  them 
all  f  '  Lor  bless  you,  no.  Missus,  not  'spect  in 
natur,  'twor  umpossible,  most  all  'nm  die ;  but 
'um  had  the  physic  just  the  same.  Lor,  what 
dem  women  know  bout  'um  things  f  said  the 
masculine  dignity,  as  he  turned  the  comer. 
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»  CmaB  OP  Ckrokic  Djabbhea. — An  In- 
valid OP  Two  Teabs'  Standxko. — ^fr.  M" 
tor  :  Thinking  that  my  experience  might  be 
of  nse  to  some  snffering  invalid,  I  propose  to 
give  a  few  circumstances  in  connection  with 
the  above  sickness,  and  my  ultimate  recovery. 

My  sickness  originated  in  Shenandoah  Valley 
Va.,  and  in  my  opinion  it  was  occasioned  by 
eating  half-cooked  beans.  I  suiiered  intensely 
and  long,  and  dnring  my  illness  I  tried  by  turns 
Allopathy,  Homoeopathy,  *'  Herbopathy,"  and 
Water-Cure.  The  last-named  cure  did  me  in- 
finitely the  most  good,  and  my  ultimate  recov- 
ery might  justly  be  credited  to  a  water-cure 
agency— namely,  diet. 

Many  who  sa^v  me  dnring  my  illness  thought 
I  must  BureJy  die ;  but,  taking  a  hint  from  a 
country  newspaper,  I  concluded  to  try  a  diet  of 
boiled  skimmed  milk,  in  imdll  quantity ^  and  noth- 
ing else ;  thai  is  to  say,  milk  alone,  with  noth- 
ing added.  I  alotoly  drank,  with  a  spoon,  an 
ordinary  tea-cup  fall  three  times  a  day,  for  a 
period  of  two  days.  Then  by  slow  degrees  I 
added  some  home-madd  "hard  tack"  (flour  and 
water  rolled  thin  and  baked  in  a  quick  ovon) ; 
also,  by  turns,  some  parched  wheat  in  the  grain, 
and  a  little  milk-toast,  buttered.  Later,  some 
baked  mealy  potatoes,  and  finally  the  ordinary 
diet,  without  restriction.  My  article  is  be- 
coming lengthy.  Hoping  my  experience  may 
benefit  somebody,  I  hastily  close. 

Toots,  AN  OLD  SOJUDIEB* 


Tbeatment  op  Felon. — This  is  a  deep- 
seated  abscess,  usually  upon  the  fingers,  but 
may  be  upon  the  toe ;  it  generally  appears  upon 
the  first  phalanges  of  the  fingers,  seated  either 
in  the  cellular  tissue,  the  sheath  of  a  tendon, 
or  between  the  periostum  and  bone. 

STMPT0U8. 

The  first  sensation  is' like  a  needle  pricking 
the  bone ;  the  pain  increases  and  extends  over 
the  finger,  hand,  and  up  the  arm  to  the  shoul- 
der. When  the  hand  is  hanging  down  there  is 
a  sensation  of  weight  or  fullness,  the  part  swells 
and  becomes  red,  the  pain  grows  more  intense, 
flashes  of  chill  and  fever  follow,  and  often  the 


fever  is  yery  high ;  there  is  frequently  a  light 
colored  spot,  very  small,  at  the  point  where  the 
gathering  begins.  In  eight  or  ten  days  the 
swelling  begins  to  subside,  the  center  becomes 
opaque  and  the  surrounding  parts  shrink  away, 
the  point  becomes  soft,  and  then  it  is  matured 
and  is  ready  for  lancing,  or  in  time  it  may  open 
itself.  It  should  not  be  opened  too  soon,  as  a 
new  cavity  may  be  formed,  and  the  same  sufler- 
ing  have  to  be  passed  through  again ;  for  when 
there  is  so  much  virus  thrown  into  those  parts 
it  must  be  deposited  in  some  cavity. 

CAV8S8. 

These  are  the  U6e  of  greasy,  high-seasoned 
food,  indigestion,  cold  extremities,  a  torpid  in- 
active skin,  the  want  of  bathing,  and  general 
uncleanliness,  constipation,  and  a  predisposition 
to  scrofula.' 

TRSATHEHT. 

In  the  Qarly  stages,  during  the  flrst  three 
days,  the  finger,  should  be  put  into  as  hot  wa- 
ter as  can  be  borne,  and  the  temperature  grad- 
ually increased  for  thirty  minutes,  or  until  the 
pain  subsides,  then  apply  a  cool  compress ;  cold 
compresses  should  be  kept  upon  the  arm,  to 
cool  the  circulation  and  prevent  the  morbid  do- 
posits  from  being  carried  to  the  finger.  The 
immersion  of  the  finger  in  hot  water  may  bo 
repeated  when  the  intensity  of  the  pain  requires 
it ;  if  this  treatment  is  persevered  in  faithfully 
it  will  scatter  it. 

Should  this  fail  and  the  swelling  increase, 
hot  poultices,  made  of  slippery  elm,  com  meal, 
bread  and  milk,  or  hops,  may  be  applied,  fre- 
quently changn'ng  them,  which  will  not  only 
relieve  the  pain,  but  bring  the  felon  to  a  head. 
When  it  is  opened,  tepid  poultices  should  be 
applied  for  a  few  days ;  after  the  inflammation 
has  subsided  it  should  be  dressed  with  cold  com- 
presses,  a  creamed  or  oiled  cloth,  to  keep  tho 
parts  moist  and  afford  protection  ;  if  the  poul- 
ticing is  continued  too  long  it  will  draw  eflfete 
matter  to  the  part,  and  prevent  its  healing. 
For  general  treatment,  give  an  occasional  Ta- 
por,  hot  sitz,  or  pack,  as  may  be  indicated. — 
Dr.  MeCalL 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


BY  A.   L.   WOOD,  K.  D. 


«c 


TrentmeM    of    Cliicken    Pox.— 

What  treatment  would  you  adyise  in  a  case 
of  chicken  poxP" 

In  most  cases  Texy  little  treatment,  if  any,  is 
needed.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Haxshall  Hall 
laconically  says :  '*  In  general,  no  treatment  is 
required  in  chicken  pox.  An  open  state  of  the 
bowels ;  barley  water  for  diet  and  drink  ;1  a 
cool  atmosphere ;  perfect  quiet  and  repose,  are 
the  Fole  remedies."  An  excellent  plan  of  treat- 
ment, coming  as  it  does  from  an  Allopathic 
physician.  If  there  is  feverishness,  a  tepid 
sponge  bath  once  or  twice  a  day  may  be  given. 
If  there  is  thirst,  cold  water  should  be  freely 
drank.  Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  scratch- 
ing, as  the  pustules  will  not  heal  so  readily  and 
there  willj  be  more  danger  of]  pitting.  The 
itching  may  be  relieved  by  tepid  spongings  of 
the  surface. 


of  Sprains.— sprains  are 

usually  very  painful,  and  are  accompanied  with 
a  high  degree  of  inflammation  and  soreness. 
The  indications  are  to  secure  perfect  re»t  of  the 
injured  part,  and  to  reduce  the  inflammation. 
The  inflammation  may  be  reduced  by  cold  wet 
compresses,  renewed  as  often  as  they  become 
warm.  When  the  patient  has  a  great  deal  of 
vitality  and  there  is  a  high  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion, the  injured  part  may  be  immersed  in  cold  wa- 
ter, or  a  stream  of  cold  water  may  be  poured  over 
it  until  the  pain  and  soreness  has  been  partially 
removed,  when  the  cold  compress  should  be  ap- 
plied. When  there  is  much  pain  and  tender- 
ness and  bat  little  heat,  hot  fomentations  fol- 
lowed by  cold  compresses,  are  preferable.  When 
the  inflammation  and  soreness  have  subsided, 
friction  is  useful  to  promote  absorption  and 
Bfcrengthen  the  part.  Great  care  shoTild  be  ex- 
ercised about  using  the  injured  part  until  the 
strength  is  restored,  as  it  then  re*|uire8  but  very 
little  to  sprain  it  ag^in.  A  second  sprain  is 
more  difficult  to  cure  than  the  first. 

1>oes  Alcohol  Wnrm  1— "  Is  it  not  a 

mistaken  idea  that  alcoholic  liquors  taken  into 
the  system  increase  the  heat  of  the  body  and 
enable  it  to  resist  cold  better  than  without  their 
use  P  My  own  experience  points  to  that  conclu- 
sion." 

It  is.    Those  who  use  alcholic  liquors  can  not 
endure  extreme  cold  nearly  as  well  as  those  who 


do  not  This  has  been  proved  by  experience 
many  and  many  a  time.  It  was  a  noticeable 
and  well-marked.faot  that,  of  the  men  engaged 
in  Arctic  explorations,  those  who  used  alcoholic 
liquors  most  freely  were  the  first  to  succumb  to 
the  influence  of  the  cold,  while  those  who  ab- 
stained entirely  proved  to  be  the  best  able  to 
withstand  it.  A  man  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  will  freeze  to  death  much  sooner  than 
one  who  is  not.  Numerous  experiments  have 
been  made  with  the  thermometer  to  test  the  influ- 
ence of  alcohol  upon  the  warmth  of  the  body 
and  the  result  is  always  the  same.  The  tem- 
perature always  sinks  after  its  use.  There  is 
nothing  more  certain  than  that  the  use  of  alco- 
hol in  any  of  its  forms,  poisons  the  system, 
wastw  vitality,  lowers  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  and  weakens  the  power  of  the  system  to 
resist  cold  or  abnormal  influences  of  any  and 
every  kind.  Considered  in  relation  to  the  hu- 
man system,  alcoholic  liquors  of  every  kind, 
whisky,  brandy,  rum,  gin,  wine,  ale,  beer,  etc., 
vre  poisons,  and  only  poisons,  in  health  and  in 
disease,  and  under  all  circumstances  and  condi-  • 
tions^ 

'  <<  Wliat  is  the  Best  Sllmiilantl"" 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  good  stimulant,  so 
there  can  be  no  best  stimulant.  .Stimulants  are 
all  bad.  What  is  a  stinmlantP  It  is  a  poison. 
To  stimulate  means  to  goad,  to  excite.  Alcohol 
is  a  stimulant.  When  alcohol  is  taken  into  the 
stomaoti  the  vital  powers  recognising  it  as  a 
poison  are  f  xcited  to  resist  it  and  throw  it  out, 
which  they  do  with  all  the  force  they  are  capar 
ble  of  exerting,  and  this  action  to  rid  the  system 
of  poison  is  stimulation.  Stimulation  is  really 
poisoning  and  nothing  else,  therefore,  if  there  is 
a  best  poison,  there  is  a  best  stimulant 

How  tolFrcvcnt  Cold».— 1.  Eat  plain, 
unstimulating  food,  and  avoid  rich  pies  and 
guddings,  rich  gravies,  fat  meats,  etc.  Espec- 
ially guard  against*  over-eating.  If  the  bowels 
are  constipated  and  the  other  excretory  organs 
over-worked  and  weakened  by  the  effort  to 
throw  off  the  excess  of  food,  the  person  is  far 
more  liable  to  colds  and  to  other  diseases  as 
well. 

2.  Avoid  hot,  stimulating,  and  alcoholic 
drinks  of  every  kind.  The  tendency  of  all  is 
to  weaken. 
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8.  Always  have  your  sleeping-room  well 
yentilated.  More  colds  axe  caused  by  sleeping 
in  hot,  close  rooms  than  in  any  other  manner. 

4.  Take  daily  out-door  exercise  according  to 
your  strength.  It  is  better,  as  a  rule,  to  go  out 
in  a  storm  even,  if  you  are  suitably  protected, 
than  to  remain  in  all  day. 

6.  Always  breathe  through  the  nostrils  and, 


necessary.  In  that  time,  often  in  one  day,  the 
system  has  time  to  regn^la^  its  affairs  and  all 
goes  on  well  again.  After  fasting  care  should 
be  taken  to  commence  eating  gradually,  at  first 
taking  but  a  small  quantity  of  some  easily  di- 
gested food.  Nearly  every  case  of  colds,  feverSy 
and  inflammations  can  be  arrQ|||^  by  a  few  days 
total  abstinence  from  food  at  the  very  outset, 


not  through  the  mouth,  especially  when  going  j  with  aU  the  water  the  patient  feels  inclined- to 
from  a  warm  atmosphere  to  a  cold  one. 

6.  Dress  loosely,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
respiration  or  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
dress  so  as  to  keep  the  extremities,  particularly 

the  feet,  warm  and  dry. 

« 

7.  Hub  the  entire  surface  of  the  body  daily 
with  a  sponge,  towel,  or  with  the  hands  wet  in 
C09I  or  cold  water,  ^  ipe  dry,  and  rub  briskly 
with  a  dry,  coarse  towel  until  the  skin  is  all  in 
a  glow.  It  can  all  be  done  in  three  minutes. 
It  should  be  done  in  a  warm  room,  unless  it  can 
be  done  in  a  cool  room  without  the  least  bit  of 
chilliness  being  produced.  The  person  should 
feel  wai-mer  after  the  bath  than  before,  c^er- 
wise  he  may  know  that  he  has  not  taken  it 
properly. 


Feeding;  the  Sick. — As  soon  as  a  person 
is  taken  sick  his  or  her  &iends,  as  the  case  may 
be,  begin  to  question  the  invalid  as  to  what  he 
will  have  to  eat,  and  at  once  set  themselves  at 
work  to  fix  up  some  tit  bit  to  tempt  his  appetite. 
A  man  crams  bis  stomach  at  regular  and  irregu* 
lar  hours,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  with  all 
kinds  of  unbealthful  and  indigestible  substances, 
until  it  become  worn  out  with  the  continuous 
and  hopeless  task  of  digesting  them,  and  refuses, 
from  sheer  exhaustion,  to  further  perform  its 
function,  or  the  system  becomes  so  clogf|ed  from 
the  over-supply  that  it  is  obliged  to  ad«pt  ex- 
traordinary measures  for  relief  and  a  fever  is 
the  result.    What  the  stomach  then  needs  is  not 
more  food,  but  rest,  entire  rest,  until  the  system 
has  had  time  to  remove  obstructions,  repair 
damages,  and  put  the  machinery  in  good  run- 
ning order  again.     When  this  has  been  done  a 
demand  for  food  will  be  made,  and  then  food 
may  be  given,  but  not  till  then  under  penalty  of 
a  still  greater  physiological  disturbance  and  a 
longer  continued  sickness.    This  habit  of  stuff- 
ing a  person  whenever  he  feels  a  little  unwell, 
18  one  of  the  most  mischievous   imaginable. 
Nine  cases  of  ordinary  sickness  out  of  ten  might 
be  prevented  by  total  abstinence  from  food  for 
two  days,  upon  the  first  attack.    Do  not  be 
afraid  of  starving.    It  is  perfectly  safe  in  all 
acute  attacks  to  wholly  abstain  from  food  for 
two  days.    In  most  cases  this  will  ha  all  that  is 


drink. 

An  Invention  IVanted*.— An  instru- 
ment is  very  much  needed  to  test  the  purity  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  person  who  will  invent 
and  introduce  such  an  article,  which  shall  be 
simple  and  cheap,  will  not  only  enrich  himself 
but  confer  a  great  boon  upon  poorly  ventilated 
humanity.  We  have  the  thermometer  to  tell 
us  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  we  have  the 
barometer  to  tell  us  the  moisture  of  the  air,  but 
we  have  no  means  of  cheaply  and  easily  meas- 
uring the  purity  of  the  air.  Such  an  apparatus 
is  needed  in  every  church,  lecture-room,  and 
place  of  public  gathering,  and  in  ev«ry  room 
occupied  by  human  beings,  either  in  public  or  in 
private.  If  people  could  see  the  amount  of  poi- 
son they  were  taking  into  their  systems  at  every 
breath,  they  would  be  more  careful  to  secure 
pure  air  to  breathe.  8uoh  an  invention  is 
greatly  needed,  and  the  want  will  soon  be  sap- 
plied.  Who  will  be  the  one  to  confer  this  blesB- 
ing  upon  the  race  P 

Accidental  Poisoninfir,  lloiv  Pre- 
vented.— Most  of  the  cases  of  accidental  poi- 
soning are  the  result  of  mistakes  of  druggists, 
and  their  clerks,  in  putting  up  physicians*  pre- 
scriptions. These  mistakes  are  of  almost  daily 
occurrence.  Instead  of  putting  up  the  drug  or- 
dered, of  which  the  quantity  prescribed  will  only 
half  kill  a  man,  some  other  drug,  twice  as  poi- 
sonous, is  substituted,  and  the  patient  suddenly 
dies — ^poisoned.  Now  the  true  remedy  for  this  is 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  poisonous  drugs  altogether; 
but  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  that — that  is 
a  question  of  the  future,  when  men  shall  have 
learned  to  think  for  themselves  instead  of  yield- 
ing a  blind  obedience  to  whatever  their  doctor 
tells  them.    ^ 


Food  for  Infants.— ''  What  is  the  proper 
food  for  infantB  who  are  obliged  to  bo  fed 
with  the  bottle  ?  What  do  you  think  of  Lie- 
big's  food  for  infants  P" 

A  full  and  complete  answer  to  the  first  ques- 
tion will  be  found  in  the  June  number  of  Thb 
Hbbald  for  1869,  page  285.  "  Liebig's  Food 
for  Infants"  is  not  the  thing. 
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Wii.B7*s  EiiOCunozr  and  Obatort  :  Giying  a  | 
thorough  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Reading  and  Speaking. 
Containing  nomerooB  and  choice  selections  of  didac- 
tic, hnmorousi  and  dramatic  styles,  from  the  most 
oelebrated  authon.  For  Colleges,  Aoademies,  and 
Seminaries,  and  a  guide  for  Teachers,  Clergymen,  and 
Public  Speakers.  By  Charles  A.  Wiley,  Teacher  of 
Elocution.  New  York :  Clark  ft  Maynaxd,  S  Barclay 
Street    Chicago :  B.  G.  ariggs  ft  Co.    I860. 

Readiko  asd  Elocution,   Theobeticai  A5d 

Fkactical.  By  Anna  T.  Bandall,  Teacher  of  Read- 
ing at  the  Normal  and  Training  School,  Oswego,  N. 
Y.  New  York:  Ivison,  Phinney,  Blokeman  & 
Co.    1870. 

The  two  books  whose  titles  we  haVe  given  aboye,  though 
«{w»iiftT-  in  scope  and  purpose,  are  dintinot  as  to  matter  and 
method.  They  both  aim  to  present  in  a  condensed  form 
tha  principles  of  Vocal  Culture  and  Expression,  together 
with  a  sufficient  number  and  Toiiety  of  examples  ibr 
practice. 

Of  the  former  work  it  may  be  said  that  the  selectiona 
(with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions),  are  made  in  good 
taate,  and  are  of  sufficient  number  and  Tariety  to  illui- 
trate  all  the  principles  of  vocal  deliyery. 

Prof.  Wiley's  book  is  however  especially  commendable 
for  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  elementary  princi- 
ples. The  subject  is  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
readily  apprehended  and  easily  retained  by  the  learner. 
In  this  respect  he  has  gained  much  by  following  the  lead 
of  Mandeville,  whose  treatise  on  Beading  and  Oratory, 
we  have  always  admired  for  its  lucidity  and  fallness  of 
statement  and  its  sdentiflc  method. 

Mrs.  Randall's  book,  according  to  the  statei&ent  of  the 
authoress  in  her  Preikce,  wvi  prepared  with  the  view 
primarily  of  Aimishing  **  choice  selections  of  prose  and 
poetry  for  school,  parlor,  and  lyceum  readings;"  and 
judged  in  the  hght  of  this  purpose  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
pronoimc<)  it  a  success.  The  selections  are  copious,  em- 
bracing the  widest  range  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  call- 
ing for  every  variety  of  ezpreraion ;  yet  among  them  all 
there  is  nothing  to  oiBend  the  most  fastidious  taste.  This, 
however,  is  but  negative  praise.  We  should  not  do  jus- 
■  tice  to  our  feelings  were  we  to  stop  here.  Ah  a  compilation 
of  exercises  tor  elocutionary  practice,  the  work  has  the 
merit  of  having  been  dictated  by  a  sound  judfiment,  as 
well  as  a  cultivated  and  faultless  taste.  It  is  especially 
rich  in  gt^ms  from  our  best  modem  authors.  The  teacher 
and  student  of  eloquence  will  find  here  something  choice 
and }  echerchtt  adapted  to  invest  their  studies  with  fresh 
interest. 

ITpon  the  whole,  we  can  commend  bothpf  these  works 
as  being  well  adapted  to  supply  a  wont  felt  by  many 
teachers  and  learners* 

Vak  in  Genesis  akd  in  Geology;  or,  the 
Biblical  Account  of  Man's  Creation  tested  by  Scien- 
tific Theories  of  his  Origin  and  Antiquity.  By  Joseph 
P.  Thompson,  D.  B.,  li.  L.  D.  New  York  :  Samuel 
B.  Wells,  Publisher,  No.  389  Broadway.    1870. 

This  book,  as  its  title  imports,  was  written  to  show  that 
he  record  in  GeaMis  of  man's  origin  and  place  In  the 


system  of  nature  is  substantially  in  accordance  with  what 
may  be  regarded  as  the  ascertained  tacts  of  science  as  to 
these  subjects. '  The  author  assumes  that  the  book  o 
Oenesis,  as  we  hi^ve  it,  is  in  the  main  firom  tiie  hands  of 
Moses,  and  is  part  of  an  infallible  Divh&e  revelation  or 
**  Word  of  Ood."  As  such,  when  rightiy  understood,  it 
must  always  in  the  last  result  be  found  to  accord  with 
God's  elder  record  in  nature. 

The  scope  and  bearing  of  the  work  may  be  gathered 
teem  the  author's  statement  in  the  Prefkoe:  **It  ii 
neither  a  book  of  science  nor  of  theology,  but  it  aims  to 
present  the  latest  results  of  science  touching  the  origin 
and  antiquity  of  man  and  his  place  in  this  mundane  sys- 
tem, side  by  side  with  the  account  of  his  creation  and 
ftinctions  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  as  interpreted  by  the 
critical  tesU  of  modem  physiology ;  end  to  suggest  cer- 
tain principles  of  adjustment  between  the  record  of  Nature 
and  the  record  of  the  Bible,  without  violence  to  the  spirit 
of  either." 

It  te  difficult  to  pass  judgment  upon  a  controversial 
work  V^h  as  this,  without  becoming  involved  in  questions 
of  a  theological  character,  which,  however  interesting  they 
may  be  to  the  individual  inquirer  for  truth,  it  is  not  the 
provinc  •  of  this  journal  to  discuss. 

We  take  pleasure,  however,  in  saying  that  the  author 
has  written  with  ability  and  in  a  catholic  and  liberal 
spirit.  He  does  not  manifest  any  solicitude  as  to  the  re- 
sults to  be  apprehended  fh>m  the  progress  of  antiquarian 
studies ;  nor  has  he  apparently  any  sympathy  with  that 
feeling  which  prompts  certain  theologians  with  indecent 
haste  to  snatch  the  sacred  writings  from  the  impartial 
scrutiny  of  sdence.)  i  His  work,  therefore,  will  be  found 
interesting  not  merely  to  those  who  accord  with  his 
opinions,  but  to  those  whose  investigations  have  led  to 
opposite  conclusions. 

The  writer  takes  issue  with  the  theory  of  the  development 
of  superior  species  from  inferior,  through  the  operation  of 
secondary  otuses.  He  does  not  believe,  with  Huxley,  that 
«  man  ht^^roceeded  fh>m  a  modification  or  an  improve- 
ment of  £me  lower  animal— some  simpler  stock."  He 
claims  for  him  a  truly  divine  origin.  Not  only  as  to  his 
higher  nature,  his  spiritual  part,  is  he  the  immediate  crea- 
tion of  God,  but  even  his  physical  organisation,  our 
author  contends.*can  not  by  any  show  of  science  be  made 
to  appear  as  the  last  of  a  series  of  organic  forms  lineally 
connected. 

As  to  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race,  the  author  main- 
tains a  moderately  conservative  position.  He  concedes 
that  the  common  chronology,  which  assigns  to  our  race  a 
duration  thus  for  of  about  six  thousand  yearn,  is  quite  out 
of  keeping  with  the  results  of  archieological  investigation. 
At  the  same  time  he  would  receive  with  caution  the  evi- 
dence of  supposed  discoveries,  and  thinks  it  is  well  **to 
guard  against  the  poraly  Fpecnlative  habit  of  ascribing  an 
immeTiHft  age  to  every  new  discovery  in  ardueology." 

As  regards  the  "  Woman  Question,"  the  book  takes  de- 
cidedly conservative  ground,  maintaining  that  woman  is 
disqualified  by  nature  for  sustained  exertion  either  of  the 
muscles  or  the  brain,  and  consequently  csn  never  hope  to 
compete  with  man  in  an  equal  race  for  the  prises  which 
society  has  to  offer.    Precluded  by  the  delicacy  of  her  or- 
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^nication  and  the  saored  f onctions  of  her  nature  from 
serving  the  State  in  its  demands  as  a  dvil  organisation, 
she  has  no  natural  light  to  the  ballot.  While  labor  is 
man's  primordial  neoessity,  *'  Woman**  right  to  labor," 
our  author  thinks,  is  a  cry  of  evil  omen.  To  this  part  of 
the  work  the  champions  of  **  Woman's  Bights  "  will  un- 
doubtedly take  exceptions. 

The  book  Is  tasteftilly^  gotten  up,  and  its  appearance  is 
highly  creditable  to  the  enterprising  house  from  widoh  it 
issues. 

The  Newsboy.   By  Mra.  E.  Oakas  Smith.  Pab- 
.  lished  by  The  American  News  Company,  New  Torfc. 

This  Is  a  story  of  absorbing  interest.  Mrs.  Smith  goes 
with  her  generous  heart  and  judgment  down  Into  the  great 
mass  of  living,  suffering,  and  too  often  misjudged  human- 
ity, and  portrays  in  vivid  colors  what  she  sees  there.  She 
makes  us  feel  their  wants  and  yearnings  fiir  more  light 
and  knowledge,  and  tells  us  the  beantiftil  etory  of  little 
Bo\  who  acts  '*  according  to  his  lightSj"  In  a  way  to 
shame  wiser  i>eople. 

There  is  sad  truth  in  his  words  when  he  pleads  for  his 
class  in  society.  **We's  al'ays  been  despised*  Grand 
women  al*ays  looks  down  at  us  with  a  sort  of  snubby 
look.  When  I  gets  into  the  cars  and  stages  I  sees  people 
kind  o'  look  to  their  pockets.  I  does'nt  mind  it.  I  know 
what  I  am,  Sir,  and  I  can  not  be  made  to  feel  mean-like. 
But,  Sir,  I  has  friends,  a  good  many  friends,  Sir.  .  They 
goes  with  bare  fret,  and  has  rags  and  no  hats;  some  on 
'em  aint  good,  but  the  contrary :  they's  weak,  Sir,  and 
poor,  and  east  out,  and  ignorant ;  droskin',  some  on  'em, 
and  lyin*,  some  on  *em,  and  some  on  'em  do  worse  things  ; 
but,  Sir,  the  very  worst  on  'em  has  a  good  spot  in  the 
heart,  a  good  spot.  Sir,  that  might  help  out  the  rest  of 
their  hearts,  if  any  body  would  see  to  'em  a  little." 

If  any  one  should  say  that  the  book  belonged  too  much 


to  the  sensational  class  of  literature,  how  can  they  be  bet- 
ter answered  than  by  the  writer's  own  words  : 

*<  A  literature  wldch  deals  in  wild  extremes  of  passion, 
is  demoralising  to  a  people ;  and  that  which  depicts  tha 
pure  springs  of  our  humanity,  its  strange  warp  and  woof 
of  good  and  evil,  the  good  always  looks  like  fair  inwovon 
threads  of  silver,  and  may  be  made  healthful  and  enno- 
bling. 

Bbbchbs*s  SBBuoicfl,   Second  Sebibb.      New 

York :  J.  B.  Poxd  ft  Co. 


This  volume  of  twenty-six  sermons  pieacihed  by  Henry 
Ward  B^eoher,  between  Mardi  and  September,  1M6,  has 
been  published  by  the  enterpiinng  Una  of  J.  B.  Ford  ft 
Oo.,t  now  Mr.  Beedier's  pubUsliers.  In  a  brief  FkvJiaoo 
of  the  volume,  the  author  says  : 

"  The  snbjects  aie'various :  designed  to  awaken  moral 
feeling,  to  develop  it  into  habits  and  principles,  and  to 
cheer  and  encourage  OliristiBba  in  the  trials  of  a  spicitaal 
life.  It  may  be  noticed  that  there  rtfns  fhrough  the  six 
months'  preaching  an  open  and  tadt  dealing  wiUx  that 
uncertain  and  doubting  of  mind  which  belongs  so  laxigely 
to  our  duty.  This  is  but  giving  to  each  need  its  portion, 
in  due  season.  The  present  attitude  of  Uie  anientifie 
mind  of  the  world  is  not  fiavorable  to  ttie  Ohriatian 
Cburdh  or  to  revealed  religion,  and  there  are  many  ^yet- 
oist«  who  do  not  stop  even  there.  Thedsaialoftheeziateiioo 
of  QuAt  titboT  overtly  or  coTertly^  and  of  the  soul's  spirit- 
uality and  immortality,  is  no  longer  occasional  or  nune. 
Although  I  have  not  formally  discussed  the  evidences  of 
religion,  I  havo  endeavored  to  Ibrtiiy-  Christian  frith 
and  courage  in  regard  to  those  elements  on  which  we 
have  built  our  lives  and  all  our  hopes." 

lake  all  of  iCr.  Beeohcr's  writings,  these  sermons  sat. 
isfy  a  want  frit  by  a  large  oUms  of  persons,  and  deserve  an 
extensive  sale. 
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This  Number.— We  send  this  nnmber 
•ut  to  the  world  on  its  mission,  with  the  Arm  belief  that 
it  will  bo  a  most  welcome  visitor  to  a  large  cirde  of 
friends,  old  and  new. 

Tiie  etory  of «« Two  Wives,"  which  commenced  so  bril- 
liantly  in  the  January  number,  promises  to  increase  in 
inter^  and  one  of  its  chief  beauties  is  that  it  is  written 
in  a  new  vein.  We  trust  our  readers  will  find  it  a  pleas- 
ant feast  to  them  each  montli. 


Mr.  Brigham,  whose  articles  in  1889  were  so  unifrrmly 
excellent,  give  us,  in  this  number,  an  excellent  article  on 
the  Care  of  che  Eyes.  He  has  promised  us  several  papers 
for  1870  on  practical  topics,  which  can  not  but  prove 
valuable. 

Mr.  Beecher*8  paper  on  **  Activity,'*  is  also  Ml  of  good 
things,  as  are  all  the  articles  fi-om  his  pen. 

PhoBbe  Cary  gives  us  in  her  poem,  **  The  Landlord  of  the 
Blue  Hen,"a  Temperance  argument  worth  more  than  many 
of  the  lectures  we  now  hear  on  this  subject  Our  ex- 
changes will  please  remember  to  credit  it  to  Tm  Hnu.LD 
or  Hkalto,  when  they  copy  it  into  their  own  columns. 

We  are  glad  onoe  more  again  to  welcome  to  our  columns 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Holbrook,  in  his  timely  paper  on  the  **  Pres- 
ent Duty  of  Temperance  Men.*' 

We  al«o  aek  special  attention  to  the  second  pai>Gr  on 
"  Growth  and  Derelopment,"  by  Archibald  Maclaren,  of 
the  Oxford  University  of  England,  wliich  is  a  masterly 
one,  being  both  well  written  and  fall  of  thought.  These 
papers  will  extend  through  five  numbers,  going  over  the 
whole  philosophy  of  physical  growth. 

Dr.  Snodgrass  gives  us  good  thoughts  on  "Spurs  and 
Reins. "    What  he  says  is  brief  and  to  the  point. 

Prof.  Evans'  paper  on  "  The  Prisons  of  Paris,"  will  also 
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•hoir  to  our  readen  bow  crimixialii  are  treated  in  Trtmct, 
and  perhaps  lead  to  sometlung  yalnable,  aa  to  hov  they 
ong^ht  to  be  treated  ia  America. 

We  call  especial  attention  to  the  paper  entitled  **  Onr 
Studies  in  Physiology,"  by  Prot  Hozley.  Few  physiolo- 
gists possess  such  rare  fiusolty  in  making  this  subject  plain 
and  interesting.  We  shall  continue  those  articles  during 
the  year,  and  thus  brix^  .beft>re  our  readers  monthly, 
most  important  instiiiction  on  a  subject  greatly  neg- 
lected. 

In  the  Sdltorial  Bepaxtment  we  are  aiming  to  giro  a 
largger  and  better  Ttixiety  than  erer  before. 

The  department  devoted  to  the  Treatment  of  the  81^, 
we  also  intend  to  make  ftill  and  practicable.  We  hope  to 
ahow  onr  readers  how  they  may  treat  many  forms  of  dis- 
ease, without  stufBng  themselTos  with  poisons. 

In  our  department  doToted  to  Book  Notices,  we  shall 
giT«  a  larger  and  better  amount  of  reading  than  formerly, 
making  it  a  more  raluable  feature. 

^  Answers  to  Correspondents "  will  be  ftill  and  com- 
plete, and  explain  many  a  knotty  point,  as  well  as  give 
much  needed  advice  and  information. 

A  Winter  in  Florida.— Thia  book  has 

reaebed  Its  Third  Bdltton  within  three  months,  and  the 
demand  still  continues.  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Btowi ,  In 
speaking  of  the  work,  thus  writes : 

^Dear  Sir:  Allow  me  to  e:^ress  my  thanks  for  your  in- 
teresting and  tasteful  little  tribute  to  our  adopted  State. 
Just  going  southward,  I  shall  exhibit  it  to  the  natives  In 
triumph,  as  evidence  that  our  sunny  land  is  appreciated. 

Yery  truly,  yonis, 

H.  B.  STOWE." 

The  Picture  of  HTimboldt.— We  are 

now  sending  out  tiio  picture  promised  to  our  single  sub- 
tcribers  for  1870,  who  send  directly  to  the  publishexs  $3. 
Iiest  there  be  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  some,  we 
state  distinctly  that  those  who  take  Tux  Ssrau>  at  club 
rates  will  not  be  entitled  to  it.  The  way  to  secure  the 
picture  is  to  send  your  money  direct  to  the  publishers. 

Home   Treatment.— Invalids  wiahing 

prescriptions  for  home  treatment  can  have  them  for  Five 
1>«41ar8.  Tboy  should  seud  full  partiouiars  of  their  oases. 
Any  person  sending  five  new  subscribers  to  Tbx  Uexau) 
OF  Health  and  Ten  Dollars,  will,  if  he  docs  not  choose 
other  premiums,  be  entitled  to  a  prescription  ior  treat- 
men^frea. 

How  to  Send  Money.— In  making 

remittances  for  subscriptions,  always  procure  a  draft  on 
New  York,  or  a  PosioJJlce  Money  Order,  if  possible. 
Where  neither  of  these  can  be  procured,  send  the  money, 
Intt  in  a  RtffitUrtd  letter.  Tho  present  registration  sys- 
tem has  been  found  by  the  postal  authorities  to  be  virtu- 
ally an  absolute  protection  against  losses  by  mail.  AU 
PoBtmasterB  are  obliged  to  register  letters  whenever  re- 
quested to  do  so. 

Caution* — Our  friends  in  imting  to  ub 
will  please  be  very  particular  and  give  Postoffloe,  County 
and  State  with  every  letter,  and  not  depend  on  us  to  re- 
member where  Utey  live,  though  they  may  have  told  us  a 
hundred  times.  Those  who  think  we  can  turn  to  our 
books  and  find  their  names  and  address  without  trouble, 
are  iiuite  mistakea. 

Our  Premiums. — We  shall  he  oareful  to 
■end  out  as  Premiums  nothing  which  is  not  all  that  we 
claim  for  it  in  value.  Ko  cheap,  teoond-hand,  or  indifl^ 
cnt  artldea  vQl  be  used. 


A  JVew  Premium  for  All ! 

We  have  hhd  engraved  a  very  ilne  Steel  Enfrav- 
ins o' ALEXANDER  VON  HUMBOLDT 

after  an  Original  Oil  Fainting  owned  by  A.  T.  Stewart, 
Esq.,  which  we  shall  present  iJree  to  every  subscriber  fo 
Tos  Bboald  of  Health  ior  1870,  who  sends  $3  00.  It  is 
of  large  slie  for  framing,  and  has  been  pronounced  by 
competent  judges  an  excellent  likeness.  It  will  be  sent 
postpaid  by  mail. 

Notice  to  Our  Correspondents.— 

The  following  hints  to  correspondents  should  be  observed 
in  writing  to  us : 

I.  Always  attach  name,  Post  Office,  County,  and  State 

to  your  letter. 

5.  Skkd  Vokzt  by  Check  on  New  York,  or  by  Postoffice 

Money  Order.  If  this  is  impossible,  inclose  Bills  and 
register  Letter. 

9.  Cakada  AMD  New  Tokk  City  ScBscnissas  should  send 
12  cent*  extra,  with  which  to  prepay  postage  on  sub- 
scriptions to  Tax  HEaALD  or  Health. 

4.  BxKXMBSB,  if  you  are  entitled  to  a  Promium,  to  order 
it  when  you  send  tho  Club,  and  inform  us  how  it  is  to 
be  sent. 

ft.  BxicEmxa  that  ws  how  onrz  the  Empire  Sewivg 
Machine  as  a  premium.  It  is  guaranteed  to  give  good 
satis&ctioD. 

6.  RKHxafBEx  TO  BSHn  in  Chibs  early. 

7.  BEvxicBEa  TO  LOOK  at  our  Premium  List  and  Book 

List,  and  see  exactly  what  we  give  and  have  for  sale. 

8.  B.XMXMXBB  that  for  the  names  and  addresses  of  25 

persona,  either  invalids  or  (riends  of  Temperance  and 
Health  Beform,  we  give  Prof.  Wilson's  book  on  tho 
Turkish  Bath.    It  contains  72  pages. 

9.  St  Aim  should  be  sent  to  prepay  postage  on  letters  that 

require  an  answer. 

10.  Those  who  want  a  good  Spirometer,  Parlor  Qymna' 
ttum,  or  FiUer  for  making  their  water  dean,  win  find 
the  pr.ces  in  another  column. 

II.  iMVALins  firom  all  parts  ot  the  country  are  invited  to 
write  to  us  for  our  circular,  and  fbli  particulars  as  to 
Treatment  or  Board  in  the  Hygienic  Institution, 
See  advertisement  elsewhere. 

12.  See  List  of  Books  elsewhere. 

A  Q-ood  Sewing  Machine  is  given 

free  for  a  club  of  35  subscribers  and  $70.  This  premium 
is  very  popular.  If  there  is  a  poor,  deservijig  family  in 
your  neighborhood  help  it  to  get  a  good  sewing  machine 
by  subscribing  at  once.  Perhaps  your  minister's  wife 
wants  one.  If  so,  help  her  to  get  it,  by  helping  her  to  got 
up  a  club.  The  Empire  is  one  of  the  best  sewing  ma- 
chines in  use,  and  we  are  sure  that  it  will  give  you  good 
satis&ction. 

Wanted. — Will  our  readers  piftaso  tend  ns 
brief  items  of  news  and  ezperienee  referring  to  Health  and 
Physical  Culture  topics.  If  ake  them  pointed  and  practi- 
cal, and  we  will  publish  them  for  the  benefit  of  otherii. 
Bo  not  mix  them  up  with  business  or  personal  mactem, 
but  on  separate  nhaets  of  paper  and  in  readiness  for  the 
printer. 

ClnbS  of  Twenty-five.— Any  person 

who  will  send  us  at  ona  time  twenty-five  new  subscribers 
to  this  monthly,  shall  have  them  for  Twenty-five  Dollars. 
Bemember  they  must  be  new  subscribers,  and  all  be  seat 
at  one  time. 
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To  e^ery  Sixolk  Subscjuber,  who  sends  us  $2  00,  we 
will  send 

A  VERT  TIN'S  NEW  STEEL  ENGRAVING  ot 
tho  great  Philosopher  and  Scientist  ALEXANDER  VON 
HUMBOLDT,  after  an  Original  Painting  owned  by  A.  T. 
Stewart)  Esq. 

The  aboTe^mentioned  Dictnre  is  only  for  those  subscri- 
bers who  send  us  $2  direct.  Where  the  names  go 
in  dubs  at  dub  rates,  to  take  a  premium,  we  do  not  send 
them. 

For  2 auhscrtbers (1  old^l  new)  and  |i 

A  copy  of  •*  A  WINTER  IN  FLORIDA,**  worth  $1  25, 
or  one  copy  of  "PHYSICAL  PERFECTION,"  worth 
$1  50. 

For  3  sub%erihers  (1  old,  2  new)  and^  .16 

A  copy  of  Prof.  Weldi's  New  Book,  "MORAL,  INTEL- 
LECTUAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CULTURE,'*  worth  $2  25. 

For  4  subscribers  and 18 

A  GOLD  PEN,  with  strong  Silver-coin  Holder,  worth  $4. 

For  7  subscribers  and $14 

We  will  send  postpaid  one  of  Prang's  beautiful  Chromos, 
worth  $5,  called  THE  BAREFOOTED  BOY.  After 
an  oil  paintiog  by  Eastman  Johnson.  This  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  familiar  linos  of  Whittier : 

"Blessings  on  thee,  little  man. 
Barefoot  boy,  with  cheeks  or  tan." 

It  is  the  portrait  of  a  "young  America  "  in  homespun 
dothlng,  barefooted,  and  with  that  self-reliant  aspect 
which  characterises  Uie  rural  and  badcwood's  children 
of  America.    It  is  yrerf  charming.    Siso,  9  3*4  x  13. 

For  9  stiiscribers  and $18 

We  wUl  send,  post  paid.  One  of  Prang's  beautifiil  Cromos 
oaUed  A  FRIEND  IN  NEED,  worth  $6. 

This  is  a  country  scene,  composed  of  a  Tillage  in  the  dis- 
tance, with  trees  in  the  middle,  and  the  village  pump 
in  the  immediate  foreground.  A  happy  looking  village 
boy  lends  his  friendly  aid  to  a  pretty  rustic  damsel, 
'v<rho  is  quenching  her  thirst  at  the  pump,  the  handle  of 
which  he  is  plying  vigorously.  The  position  ot  these 
figures,  in  connection  with  the  dog,  who  also  enjoys  the 
cooling  draught,  forms  a  most  interesting  group,  which 
IS  excellently  rendered  in  strong,  efiEective  colors.  Size, 
13  X 17. 

For  16  subscribers  and $30 

We  will  give  ONE  OF  WEBSTER'S  PICTORIAL  UN- 
ABRIDGED DICTIONARIES,  lUustrated  with  3,000 
Cuts,  worth  $12. 


For  25  subscribers  and $50 

We  will  send  ONE  OF  BICKFORD'S  PATENT  KNIT- 
TINQ  MACHINES,  worth  $30.  It  wiU  knit  any  vari- 
ety of  garment  from  a  stocking  or  bed-blanket  to  an  el- 
egant shawl,  or  if  you  choose,  fringe,  cord,  suspendera, 
mats,  etc,  etc.  Their  general  imtroduotion  would  be  of 
as  gre^t  value  to  tine  household  as  haa  boon  tho  sawing 
machine. 

For  35  subscribers  and .-.  $70 

We  will  give  a  splendid  EMPIRE  SEWINQ  MACHINE, 
worth  $60.  This  is  as  good  as  any  machine  in  market 
and  can  not  fail  to  give  the  bQst  satisfaction. 

For  60  sfthscr^ers  and $120 

We  will  give  tho  NEW  AMERICAN  ENCYCLOPEDIA, 

in  20  volumes,  worth  $100 1 

For  85  subscribers  and $170 

We  will  send  one  of  MASON  ft  HAMLIN'S  FIVE 
OCTAVE  ORGANS,  worth  fl25,  with  Five  Stops, 
Viola,  Diapason,  Melodia,  Flute,  Tremulant,  with  two 
sets  of  Vibrators  throughout,  aud  Knee  Swell. 

For  100  subscribers  and $200 

We  will  give  ONE  OF  ESTEY»S  FIVE  OCTAVE  COT- 
TAGE ORGANS,  Black  Walnut,  Double  Reed,  Har- 
monic Attachment,  and  Manual  Sub  Bass,  Three  Stops, 
worth  S200! 

For  300  subscribers  and $600 

We  will  give  a  BRADBURY  PIANO,  worth  $600 ! 

Clubbing  with  Other  Magazines. 

We  will  send  THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTHand  any 
one  of  the  following  Journals  one  year,  for  the  sum  l>e- 
low  mentioned.  The  order  and  money  for  both  must  be 
sent  at  the  same  time. 

THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH,  $2  00.  and 

ATLANTIC  MONTHLY $4  00  for  $5  00 

HARPERS*  MONTHLY. 4  00  for   5  00 

HARPERS*  BAZAR 4  00  for  5  00 

HARPERS*  WEEKLY 4  00  for   A  00 

PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL  . 3  00  for   4  00 

OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS 2  00  for   3  50 

NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE 2  00  for  3  85 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.,,,  1  50 for   $  00 
PACKARD* S  MONTHLY 2  00  for  3  00 

10  subscribers^  $15.    -4  subscribers,  $7. 
1  subscriber,  $2.     Single  numbers,  20  cents 

WOOD  &  HOLBROOK, 

Nos.  13  ft  15  Laight  Street,  Now  York. 
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THE   TWO   WIVES. 


BT     XBfl.     XI«IXABBTR     OAKJ^B'     SMITH. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

TjUbPbOFBISOB  IV  PBKA1C-X.A.FD — SBBrBJrT^TV- 

bousx—Thx  Mosaic  Cit4>A6. 

^^  T  BO  not  believe  I  told  my  English  name, 
-^  Rodman.  Not  that  I  wiafaed  to  cheat 
her,  hnt  it  would  not  have  veemed  the  thing  to 
reject  the  name  she  had]  gfreo^^me,  and  some- 
how *  Teomaz'  had  a  sweet  sonnd  from  her  lips." 

Rodman  rubbed  his  iftiins  tenderly,  and  at 
length  stretched  himself  upon  the  green  earth, 
wincing  a  trifle  as  he  crushed  the  sharp  points 
of  a  cactus,  in  full  bloom,  and  replied, 

"  It  always  does  seem  as  if  any  thing  that  has 
just  a  touch  of  the  Old  Sarpent  is  sweeter  to  the 
ear  &an  what  is  regularly  good  and  wholesome ; 
but  go  on,  I  should  like  to  see  how  you  come 
out." 

*' I  threw  myself  upon  the  gorgeous  couch  but 
I  could  not  sleep — the  splash  of  the  fountain,  the 
soft  cooings  of  the  doves,  which  in  this  delight- 
ful climate  scarcely  rested  for  the  night,  but 
perched  upon  the  open  lattice  darted  in  and  out, 
and  dipped  their  beaks  in  the  fountain,  wi1& 


tender  eooings  suggestive  of  sensuous  enjoy- 
ment. I  arose  and  walked -the  chamber;  the 
blonoms  which  I  had  noticed  I  found  to  he  the 
be&utfful  etpiritu  itmetu,  whose  petdls  inclose  the 
image  of  a  dove,  and  which  Zalinka  had  evi- 
dently regarded  as  a  sacred  symbol. 

''While  thus  restless,  and  oppressed  with 
many  misgivings,  I  appi^oaohf^i  the  lattice,  which 
wasbiit  a  loop-hole  in  the  vast  structure,  and 
there  I  plainly  heatd  ilie  voice  of  Zalinka  in. 
earnest  adjuration,        ^ 

"  *■  Go,  said  a  stem  voice ;  bring  thy  miniohi'. 
hither  V 

" '  Swear  to  me,  my  father,  that  he  shall  not 
die.^ 

" '  Te  gods !  gtrl,  were  it  not  for  ihe  sign  upon 
thy  shoulder,  I  wovld  dash  thee  from  yonder 
battlement  into  tbe  waves  below,  lliou  wilt 
bring  shame  upon  our  ancient  religion.' 

"*Kever,  my  father,  never.  He  bears  upon 
his  breast  a  hblier  sign  than  mino.' 

'*  *  Let  him  kneel  to  our  gods ;  let  him  beliold 
the  secrets  of  our  faith,  and  then,  if  he  is  worthy, 
he  shall  live.' 


Ktt««d,  aoeordingto  Act  of  GongrMS,  la  the  year  lft70,'by  Wood  ft  Holbroox,  hi  Che  Olerk*!  Offloa  of  the  IHitriot 

Oonrt  of  the  tTnited  States  for  the  Soatheia  Dfetviefc  of  New  York. 
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"  *  You  swear,  my  father  f 

" '  I  swear.'  " 

'*  A  ticklisli  position,  George.  I  hope  you 
didn't  shame  your  country  or  religion  by  stoop- 
ing to  their  mummeries?" 

*'You  shall  hear,  Rodman.  I  turned  from 
the  lattice;  presently  the  curtain  was  lifted' 
and  a  small,  dai*k  figure  ap|>roached  me,  nearly 
all  of  whose  person  w^  shrouded  by  ma^es  of 
blacic  hair  reaching  to  the  feet.  She  raised  a 
diminutive  hand  and  beckoned  me  to  follow. 
At  first  I  had  thought  her  a  child,  but  the  keen, 
expressive  eyes  and  wrinkled  face  bespoke  ma- 
turity of  years. 

**  She  led  me  through  stveral  galleries  and 

gorgeous  chambers,  and  then  turned  to  an  angle 

in  the  wall,  which,  though  distant,  commanded 

a  view  of  the  lattice  of  the  room  in  which  I  had 

•been  placed.    Lifting  the  entrance-curtain,  I 

found  myself  at  once  in  a  vast  somber  room, 

-apparently  set  apart  for  the  deeper  mysteries  of 

the  priesthood,  and  screened  from  observation 

•except  from  other  apartments  appropriated  to  a 

like  purpose. 

"  The  dwarf  threw  herself  down  in  a  distant 
Tccess  at  the  foot  of  a  lamp  and  remained  mo- 
tionless. I  now  saw  that  Zalinka  stood  with 
'  folded  hands  and  eyes  fixed  upon  a  beiug  of 
-such  resplendent,  manly  beauty,  that  all  my 
preconceived  ideas  of  a  handsome  manhood  van- 
ished before  him.  He  was  tall,  delicately  but 
firmly  made,  and  robed  in  a  long,  fiowing  gar- 
ment of  dazzling  whiteness,  girded  with  a  belt 
glittering  with  gems.  A  soft,  voluptuous 
•  mouth,  a  thin,  open  nostril,  bespoke  keeuness 
and  sensuousness ;  but  there  was  not  a  line  that 
rtold  of  weakncHS  or  abase ;  on  the  contrary,  there 
was  that  indescribable  expression  of  power,  of 
subtile  self-mastery  and  fearless  vigor  which 
'Charmed  while  they  awed.  The  high  narrow 
forehead  was  crowne#with  a  silver  fillet  repre- 
.  senting  leaves  of  the  feathery  palm,  while  the 
dark,  round  eye  gleamed  from  beneath  brows 
.  arched  by  a  thin  black  line.  Spite  of  myself  I 
was  awed  by  his  presence.  I  feit  my  head  drop 
before  him,  when  I  saw  Zalinka  make  a  slight 
upward  motion  of  the  head,  as  if  to  admonish 
.me,  and  I  assumed  an  air  more  in  accordance 
^with  my  natural  character. " 

"  That  was  right  and  proper ;  for  if  thero*a  any 

thing  to  make  a  man  look  like  a  poor  concara, 

lit  is  when  he  knocks  under  before  one  of  those 

would-be-grandee  sort  of  fellowa.     I  never  saw 

•one  of  them  that  I'd  play  a  second  fiddle  to. 

What  came  next  ?" 

"  I  looked  hin^,  .as  man  meets  man,  in  the 
face.    I  saw  his  fingers  move  in  cabalistic  signs 
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supposed  to  have  power  over  will  and  destiny. 
Once  his  eye  wavered,  but  only  for  a  moment, 
and  he  turned  to  Zalinka, 

*' '  Is  the  fane  prepared  P* 

'"Follow,"'  she  replied,  at  the  same  time 
dapping  her  hands  once. 

"  The  dwarf  arose  from  the  stone  floor,  and 
lighted  cfindles  of  wax  placed  in  silver  sconces  ; 
then  she  crawled,  serpent-like,  till  she  reached  a 
huge  alcove,  before  which  hung  a  curtain  made 
of  the  feathers  of  the  humming-bird,  so  woven 
that  they  seemed  like  glittering  serpents,  con- 
volved and  radiant  with  a  thousand  hues,  the 
tongues  of  which  were  formed  of  rubies,  and  thi 
eyes  glowing  wiih  the  wicked  light  of  the  fia: 
ing  opal. 

**  She  held  the  fabric  in  her  hand,  and  turned 
her  face  inquiringly  to  Zalinka,  who  now  ap- 
proached me. 

«  '  Canst  thou  die  like  a  man,  Teomax  V  she 
demanded." 

**  A  cheating  hussy !"  cried  Hodman.  **  Three 
to  one,  and  asked  you  that!  What  next? 
What  said  your 

*'  *  In  what  way,  beautiful  priestess  ?*  I  do-^^ 
mapded  in  return. 

"  *  By  the  sacerdotal  knife.' 

"  *  And  thou  ?' 

"  *  Must  die  with  thee.' 

"*  I  am  content.'" 

"  The  more  fool,  yon  I  It  might  do  for  var- 
min  like  them,  but  for  a  stout  Yankee,  with 
Christian  blood  in  his  veins,  I  tell  you,  George, 
it  was  a  knock-under  that  I  didn't  think  be- 
longed to  you.     Go  on !" 

"  Suddenly  the  priest  cast  aside  his  garments, 
except  the  girdle  of  snow-white  feathers  about 
the  loina.  In  his  hand  he  bore  a  knife  up- 
raised, and  approaching  the  recess  he  tore  the 
curtain  from  the  hands  of  the  dwarf  and  swept 
it  aside.  Zalinka  knelt  with  her  lovely  eyes  up- 
raised, but  I  stood  fascinated,  awe-struck — hor- 
rified. I  neither  moved  nor  spoke.  I  was  trans- 
fixed as  by  a  spell. 

*'■  The  secrets  of  primeval  worship — the  sym- 
bolism of  remote  nations — were  revealed  to  my 
wondering  eyes.  Was  the  priest  an  imposter  f 
Did  he  stand  in  cynicism  of  unbelief  and  practice 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  multitude?  Far 
from  it  He  stood  near  to  the  heart  of  Nature, 
fast  by  the  then  received  oracles,  and  worshiped 
according  to  the  light  he  had  received. 

"  I  beheld  a  vast,  living  serpent,  rising  fold 
above  fold  from  an  altar-place  of  stone,  above 
which  arose  a  vast  cross,  and  over  this  reclined 
this  terribly  monster.  The  priest  thi*ew  his 
arms  aloft>  and  chanted  In  a  low  musical  voice. 
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to  whiob  Zalinka's  sweet  notes  ever  and  anon 
replied  in  nnison.  My  presence  was  disregarded. 
As  the  chant  proceeded,  the  seipent  rose  higher 
and  higher  upon  the  cross — the  priest  extended 
his  arms  in  eostacy — and  Zallnka,  rising  to  her 
feet,  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  her  hands  ex- 
tended, and  her  person  transfigured  to  a  some- 
thing g^randly  heantifnl — a  lining  sphynx,  an  nn- 
approach ahle  virgin ;  a  full,  commanding,  glori- 
ous woman. 

*'  The  serpent  Kad  ceased  his  evolations,  and 
a  profound  stillness  perraded  the  apartment 
Not  a  sound,  not  a  buzz  of  a  fly,  not  a  drip  of  a 
fountain,  not  a  wing  of  bird  or  heave  of  human 
breath  broke  the  silence  of  the  sacred  precinct. 
Ky  eyes  followed  the  form  of  the  serpent  up  to 
the  huge  stone  which  formed  the  apex  of  the 
cross.  Here  his  head  rested,  and  now  for  the 
first  time  I  realized  clearly  that  the  head  of  the 
serpent  produces  the  ^^re  of  a  triangle,  the 
simplest  form  that  may  inclose  a  space.  While 
I  gajEcd  witb  a  new  sense  of  awe,  I  was  able  to 
read  the  language  inscribed  upon  his  skin — 
grand,  mystical  signs,  the  first  alphabet  of, 
earth*  and  the  source  whence  issued  forth  a 
thousand  half  obliterated  traditions,  lost  to  man 
in  the  progress  of  the  ages,  and  superseded  by 
clearer  revelations. 

"In  my  deepest  heartJE  felt  their  primeval 
truth,  read  them  and  rK-ereoced  them  as  the 
pure  heart  reverences  the  sayings  of  a 
child.  Then  I  beheld  this  triangle  to  glow  with 
a  light,  dazzling,  clear,  and  burning ;  and  it  was 
no  longer  a  serpent's  head  but  a  glorious  sym- 
bol of  the  Infinite.  Within  the  triangle  was  a 
circle,  and  within  that  a  word  which  it  is  for- 
Inddon  man  to  ntter,  that  holiest  of  holies  of 
which  all  the  universe  is  a  symbol,  and  to  which 
the  human  soul  for  ever  aspires,  and  yet  may 
never  approach,  adoring  for  ever,  unfolding  to 
In&nity. 

"  I  threw  myself  prostrate  before  this  ineffable 
sign.  I  poured  out  the  incoherent  longings  Of 
a  soul  ready  to  lay  down  life  that  it  might  more 
nearly  approach  the  Infinite.  I  was  lost,  anni- 
hilated in  the  one  thought  of  eternal  space— and 
spumed  the  limitations  of  time  and  earth.  How 
long'  I  lay  prostrate  before  the  serpent  I  know 
not — consciousness  was  gone,  and  nothing  left 
but  an  indescribable  rapture." 

"  So  after  all,  you  did  worship  the  vaimint, 
G^rgel  I  don't  wonder — I  suppose  you 
couldn't  help  it.  To  my  mind  it  kind  of  ex- 
plains that  power  of  the  sarpent  that  makes 
cretors  cave  in  at  the  sight  of 'em.  Perhaps 
^e  critter  shows  his  interiors  to  'em  in  a  way 
like  whst  yon  saw.    Ha,  George  ?" 


"  I  have  thought  something  of  the  kind  may 
exist.  At  any  rate  the  animal  was  more  an  ob- 
ject of  delight  than  of  terror  to  me  as  I  stood 
before  it,  and  I  surmise  that  those  ancient  woi*- 
shipers  possessed  the  key  to  some  mystical 
symbolism  connected  therewith,  which  is  now 
lost  to  us.  It  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  the  loss 
has  been  supplied  by  something  better.'* 

"What  happened  next  to  you,  old  fellow," 
continued  Bodman.  '*!  begin  to  feel  a  trifle 
peckish,  and  shouldn't  wonder  if  a  wild  turkey 
well  broiled  on  them  are  coals  would  go  down 
well.  Tst !  there  goes  a  panther,  as  true  as  my 
name's  Rodman.  She's  been  down  to  the  river 
to  drink.  Them's  pesky  treacherus  critters, 
and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she  should  get  round 
behind  us  for  a  safe  spring.  Ko,  she's  gone  up 
the  glen.  Hear  her  growl  over  her  cubs !  Well, 
well,  Natur'  has  her  own  way  to  express  a  liking: 
in  man  as  well  as  beast,"  and  Kodman  examined 
the  priming  of  his  rifle,  and  finding  it  all  right^ 
lighted  his  pipe,  and  reclined  as  before. 

*'  I  lay  half  unconscious  upon  a  bed— a  soft 
drip  fix)m  the  fountain  rather  soothed  than 
ayrakened  the  senses,  and  the  most  delicious 
aromas  of  tropical  flowers  wrapped  the  body  in 
a  voluptuous  state,  which  was  not  sleep,  nor  yet 
was  it  waking  life.  A  profound  sense  of  rest, 
of  content,  of  all  negation  of  the  past  or  desire 
of  the  future  left  me  unwilling  to  raise  a  hand, 
to  l\ft  a  lid,  to  think,  or  more  than  breathe.  I 
was  conscious  of  the  presence  of  some  one  near 
me,  but  who  or  what  I  cared  not  to  know. 

"  *  Is  he  not  beautiful,  my  father  ?'  It  was  the 
soft  voice  of  Zalinka.  '  Behold,  upon  his  breast 
the  sign !'  and  I  thrilled  beneath  the  delicate 
touch  of  her  finger,  as  she  laid  it  upon  this  natal 
mark. 

"  *  The  great  God  above  all  gods  hath  sealed 
him,'  returned  the  priest.  *  He  must  serve  at 
the  altar ;  he  must  remove  the  stone  from  tho 
top  of  the  teocalli  and  appear  before  the  people. 
He  is  the  incarnate  god,  with  a  face  fair  as  the 
moon,  bright  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  in  its 
white  majesty.  We  will  yield  to  him,  foretold 
by  priest  and  augur,  and  the  Aztec  shall  bo 
great  and  powerful.' 

"  *■  And  I,  my  father  ?  murmured  Zalinka, 
tenderly. 

"  *  Thou,  girl  I    What  art  thou  f 

**  *  A  woman !  beware  !' 

" '  Tut,  tut  I    Do  thine  office,  and  be  silent.' 

"  *  Listen !  Think  you  I  am  like  the  troop  of 
girls  that  do  thy  bidding,  and  come  and  go 
while  it  pleases  thee,  and  then  are  cast  over  the 
battlements,  dead  and  forgotten?  No,  by  the 
gods!     Ton    creaturo—- our  god,  our  symbo 
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cfar  index  to  the  eternities,  slioatd  wrap  tKee  in  ' 
his  folds  ere  a  hair  shotild  te  singed  at  the  altar 
6ti  the  head  of  Teomax.  Kay,  my  father  (this 
was  said  softly),  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee, 
Out  rememher  my  power — remember  that  I 
stand  marked  and  sealed  beneath  the  care  of 
^e  very  creature  before  whom  ye  worship  and 
tremble  with  fear.* 

*'  Roused  to  consciousness,  I  beheld  Zalinka 
approach  the  altar ;  she  turned  her  face  toward 
Her  father,  and  stood  with  hands  folded  upon 
l&er  breast  in  the  shadow  of  those  eternal  mys- 
teries of  Serpent  and  Cross.  A  thousand 
•hadowy  images  flitted  across  her  grandly 
beautiful  face ;  now  she  realized  the  soft  and 
Voluptuous  dreams  of  a  Cleopatra,  and  now  the 
^nctity  of  a  saint — Sre  in  her  virgin  grace — 
Mary  in  her  maternal  agony — How  shall  I  de- 
scribe thee,  Zalinka  P 

'  "  The  priest  sank  before  her  mysterious  loveli- 
ness, her  typical  beauty.  The  serpent  slid  from 
the  cross  and  lay  at  her  feet.  The  dwarf  buried 
her  face  in  her  mass  of  ebon  locks,  and  shirered 
from  head  to  foot.  Then  I  arose  from  the  bed 
and  approached  her.  Awe-struck,  indeed  filled 
with  a  holy  and  profound  reverence  for  immacu- 
late womanhood,  I  held  out  my  hands  to  her. 
I  did  not  speak,  I  felt  my  very  being  call  her  to 
myself.  X  felt  that  she  would  henceforth  draw 
all  the  elements  of  my  life  into  hers. 

*'  Slowly  Zalinka  turned  her  glorioas  eyes  upon 
me.  Slowly  she  recalled  the  fragments  of  her 
existence  which  were  about  to  be  dissolved,  and 
bent  her  face  toward  me.  Then  she  stepped 
over,  and  with  her  tender  feet  pressed  the  folds 
of  the  serpent,  and  came  to  my  arms." 


CHAPTE3    IX. 

■ 

A  Plsasakt   MoTHtB-nr-IiA'W. 

THE  Professor  resumed  his  pencil  almost  in- 
stantly, but  his  eyes  had  a.  weird,  far-off 
look  that  did  not  escape  the  keen  perceptions 
of  Cora,  who  put  her  cheek  to  his  aud  did  not 
spoak. 

*'  Dear  heart !"  murmured  her  husband,  "  I 
cause  you  grief  when  I  would  not  do  so.  Be 
patient,  child.'' 

At  this  moment  entered  Mrs.  Pyncham,  whose 
jealous  mind  turned  the  aspect  of  the  two  into 
a  commonplace  quarrel,  as  vulgar  people  will. 

*'My  poor  child!  how  miserable  you  ar^*!" 
she  cried,  laying  her  mittened  hand  on  Cora's 
shoulder  and  with  the  other  pulling  at  the 
strings  of  her  bonnet,  which  had  got  into  a  tan- 
gle, and  she  jerked  and  pulldd,  at  the  risk  of 


dislocating  her  neck.  Finally  she  dragged  the 
whole  thing  away  through  a  place  so  small  that 
off  came  her  cap  off  came  her  **  front,"  leaT- 
ing  her  short-cropped  hair  sticking  out  in  all 
directions. 

"0  mother!  what  a  fright  you  are!"  ex- 
claimed Cora,  coming  to  the  rescue.  "  I  declare 
if  I  live  to  be  old,  PU  never  put  a  fiilse  thing 
on  me ;  Pll  wear  all  my  wrinkles  and  gray  hair, 
and  if  I  can  not  be  handsome,  nobqdy  shall  see 
me  make  a  fool  of  myself." 

Mrs.  Pyncham  groaned  audibly.  **  To  ha^e 
my  own  child  turn  against  me !  to  be  flouted 
and  abnsed  by  my  own  flesh !  Oh  dear,  I  have 
nourished  and  brought  up  children  (one  only), 
and  they  hare  rebelled  against  me  (that  one 
has)." 

The  Professor,  unable  to  cope  with  such  a 
character,  beat  a  retreat^  and  in  the  meanwhile 
Cora  adjusted  the  "  front,"  and  cap,  and  disen- 
tangled the  ribbon,  all  the  time  giving  vent  to 
"oh  dears!"  "goodness  graciouses!"  and  other 
eJHCulations  by  which  women  relieve  their  men- 
tal disturbances,  just  as  men  do  by  more  fervid 
expletives. 

"  Where's  Sister  Electa  T*  at  length  demanded 
Mrs.  Pyncham. 

*'  She  is  here !"  responded  the  clear  voice  of 
the  maiden  from  thq^'ecess  of  a  window,  and 
she  now  came  forth  and  gave  her  hand  to  the 
widow,  who  mittened  it  and  then  began  to  fum- 
ble in  a  deep  bag  for  some  article,  glaring  all 
the  time  in  the  face  of  Electa,  and  working  het 
mouth  into  unhandsome  shapes  as  one  object  after 
another  passed  under  the  scrutiny  of  her  fingers 
and  was  rejected.  At  length  she  produced 
the  two  parts  of  a  piece  of  paper  which  had 
originally  been  a  note,  and  handed  them  to 
Sister  Klecta,  saying,  "  Paul  Steams  asked  me 
to  give  it  you,  as  he  saw  me  on  my  way  here. 
A  bold,  forward  young  man  is  that  Paul." 

The  note  was  in  a  cramped,  stiff  hand,  and 
said,  ""Will  Electa,  the  Shaker,  come  to  the 
poor  house  of  John  Steams  ?  He  is  sick,  per- 
haps dying." 

"  I  would  not  do  any  such  thing,"  said  Cora, 
to  whom  Electa  handed  the  note.  He  ii9  a  low, 
bad  man ;  and  does  not  speak  to  any  body  when 
he  can  help  it.  Goodness !  I  do  not  see  what 
he  wants  of  you." 

But  Sister  Electa  tied  on  her  plain  bonnet, 
and  walked  down  by  the  water  side  in  quest  of 
the  house  of  John  Steams.  It  was  a  raw, 
chilly  twilight,  and  the  mist  rising  from  the 
river  hung  heavily  in  the  air ;  the  plash  of  the 
water  over  the  mill-wheels  came  soothingly  to 
the  ear,  but  the  mill-men  had  ceased  their  toil. 
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and  the  lumber  Bcattered  along  and  the  riLft«  of 
timber  slowly  undulating  in  the  water  gave  to 
the  aspect  of  the  place  a  melancholy,  deserted 
appearance,  at  once  depressing  and  chill  .  Ever 
and  anon  a  gust  of  wind  sweeping  across  the 
rirer  swayed  the  branches  of  the  pine  trees,  and 
converted  their  low  whisperings  into  a  rush  of 
60und  as  if  an  invisible  troop  scaled  the  hill- 
side and  harried  away  into  the  gathering  gloom. 
The  melancholy  plaint  of  the  whippoorwill 
deepened  rather  than  relieved  the  air  of  soli* 
tude,  which  grew  upon  the  sense  of  th^  maiden 
as  she  moved  onward;  and  now  and  then  the 
loon,  rising  from  some  marshy  covert,  gave  out 
a  low,  quivering  cry. 

Before  w^  proceed  to  the  interview  which  we 
have  indicated,  it  will  be  necessary  to  retrace 
our  steps  a  brief  space  in  the  progress  of  our 
story. 


OHAPTEB    X. 

JoHir   Stbarvs  —  A  Moodt    Housbhold  —  A 

Tbndeb  Wifb. 

MANY  years  before  the  commencement  of 
our  narrativfii,  John  Steams  and  his 
mother^  who  was  well-stricken  in  ye^rt,  a^4 
by  many  belieined  to  be  a  little  '*  loony,*'  ))^d 
come  to  the  town  of  BruDswipki  ^n4  settled 
themselves  in  the  small  old  house  under  the  hill, 
which  bad  been  previously  occupied  by  one  of 
the  workmen  of  the  saw-mills  at  the  Androscog- 
gin Falls.  It  was  thought  he  was  known  to  the 
former  occupant,  who  had  emigrated  to  parts 
unknown,  and  left  his  house  and  good  word  in 
behalf  of  Steams  to  the  proprietor  of  the  mills. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  he  at  once  commenced  his 
toil  in  the  establishment,  and  his  old  mother 
took  up  the  duties  of  housekeeper.  She  was 
taoitnm  and  cross,  rarely  having  any  thing  to 
do  with  their  few  neighbors,  never  attending 
any  place  of  public  worship,  never  appearing 
in  any  dress  other  than  a  long  brown  serge, 
tied  in  loose  folds  about  the  waist,  and  a  strip 
of  the  same  material  laid  upon  her  gray  hair^ 
and  knotted  benefith  the  chin.  This  dress  was 
scrupulously  neat,  and  not  unbecoming  to  the 
strong,  sharply  defined  face,  with  its  pair  of 
gray,  penetrating  eyes,  which  always  looked  out 
from  beneath  the  contracted  brows  with  an  in- 
tenfie  expression,  indicating  some  mental  pain 
or  anxiety. 

Both  sh^  and  her  son  were  more  intelligent 
than  their  class  are  generally  expected  to  be, 
and  it  was  observed  that  they  had  a  few  old 
choice  books,  and  some  articles  of  household 
use,  and  ornaments  rarely  found  in  the  dwell- 


ings of  the  n\iU-men.  It  was  generally  sup- 
posed they  had  emigrated  from  Canada,  a  conj* 
veniently  large  ar^a  to  leave  that  indefinitonoss 
of  location  so  often  coveted  by  those  who  fle^ 
from  misfortune  no  less  than  by  those  who  es- 
cape detection  from  crime.  Mrs.  Steams,  o^ 
''  Granny/'  as  she  got  to  be  called,  seemed  t(^ 
have  concentered  aU  the  affections  of  her  nature, 
no  less  than  all  the  thoughts  of  her  mind,  upoa 
her  companion,  a  son,  who,  despite  his  sullexf 
character,  never  failed  in  duty  and  respect  t^^ 
the  author  of  his  being. 

Moody,  religious  even  to  fanaticism,  he  waf 
always  tender,  respectful,  and  forbearing  to 
her.  He  wou\d  lighteQ  her  household  toil  by  a 
thousand  little  helps  in  the  way  of  supplying  the 
fires,  bringing  water,  and  even  arranging  the 
furniture  in  a  sly,  awkward  manner  "  to  save 
her  poor  back,"  as  he  would  say,  never  he^ 
old  back ;  and  she  would  note  these  little  at- 
tentions  with  a  quick,  grateful  glance,  a  quiver 
of  the  lip,  and  furtive  grasps  of  the  folds  of  her 
dress,  and  a  ''  bless  you,  npiy  son,"  vttered  in  ^ 
whisper. 

Sometimes  she  might  have  been  seen  in  the 
secrecy  of  her  own  rude  apartment,  after  hav- 
ing bolted  the  door,  to  take  from  her  pocket  f. 
small  silver  box,  which  she  held  in  her  hands> 
turning  it  from  side  to  side,  rubbing  it  between 
her  palms,  patting  it  slowly,  almost  tenderly, 
her  gray  eyes  dilating  with  a  look  of  pain,  and 
her  whole  frame  quivering  with  agony.  Then 
she  would  open  the  box  and  lift  therefrom  a 
long  tress  of  golden  brown  hair,  soft  and  wavy, 
a  smile  flitting  across  her  lips  as  at  a  brie^^ 
pleasant  memory,  when  all  at  once  she  would 
seize  upon  a  slight  knot,  or  tangle,  which  even 
affection  had  never  smoothed  away.  This  knot 
she  would  gaz3  upon  with  a  sort  of  horror,  her 
face  blancted,  her  brow  writhed,  and  even  her 
form  would  wring  and  sway  with  suppressed 
agony, 

•*  O  Lillio,  Li  Hie !  O  John !  ^oot  children  ! 
Ah !  how  pretty  she  was  !  and  how  good !  and 
ho^true!  Dead,  dead!  and  John  to  live,  and 
I  to  live,  and  know  what  we  know !"  and  she 
would  sink  down  upon  the  floor  and  draw  tho 
heavy  folds  of  her  dress  around  her  head  to 
stifle  the  sobs  and  groans  that  would  not  be  ap- 
peased. 

"Ah!  the  poor  baby!"  this  with  a  wild 
glance  around  the  room.  Then  she  would  lift 
herself  up,  bury  the  lock  of  hair  in  tho  silver 
box,  consign  this  to  the  deep  chintz  pocket 
which  swung  beneath  her  girdle,  wash  the  hard, 
riven  face,  comb  back  the  heavy  whito  locks, 
tie  the  dark  fold  of  cloth  beneath  her  chin,  and 
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go  forth  with  aq  nnearthly  calm,  and  white  aa  i 
the  dead  are  white. 

Thus  BAveral  years  passed  awajr,  unvarying 
days  of  toil,  not  outwardly  turbulent  if  inwardly 
gloomy.  But  at  length  a  qhange  was  affected 
by  one  of  those  designing  women  who  so  often 
take  the  destinies  of  a  man  into  their  own  keep- 
ings and  in  a  way  best  kbown  to  themselves. 
Not  far  from  the  poor  dwelling  lived  a  mui  by 
the  name  of  Farmeri  with  a  small  gardien  and 
field,  in  which  he  raised  com  and  some  grass 
lor  a  single  cow,  ekeing  out  a  scanty  living  for 
himself  aud  two  daughters  by  intervals  of  labor 
at  the  saw-mills.  The  youngest  of  these  girls 
was  a  tall,  sallow-faced  girl,  with  pale  blue 
eyes  and  yellow  hair,  and  a  chronic  sniff  at  the 
nose.  She  began  to  drop, in  at  the  house  of 
John  Steams  about  the  time  of  his  nightly  de- 
votions, to  listen,  as  she  said,  to  his  *'  wonderful 
gift  of  prayer."  At  these  times  she  would  seem 
to  be  quite  carried  away  with  religious  fervor, 
and  would  expound  Scripture  with  him  in  a  most 
humble  and  inquiring  manner. 

Mrs.  Steams  gave  her  but  a  chilly  welcome 
on  these  occasions,  and  eyed  her  with  little  fa- 
vor, if  not  with  absolute  dislike;  but  Janet 
Farmer  was  not  to  be  baffled,  and  strove  to 
make  herself  acceptable  by  aiding  in  the  house- 
work of  the  small  family,  and  now  and  then  the 
gift  of  a  well-concocted  pie,  a  plate  of  pickles 
or  ''pandowdy,"  and  even  a  pair  of  long 
woolen  stockings  for  the  feet  of  John.  So  well 
did  she  embrace  her  opportunities  that  it  soon 
became  evident  the  latter  would  place  her  at 
the  head  of  his  household,  which  ere  long  was 
done. 

No  sooner  was  Janet  fully  installed  than  she 
began  to  show  the  **  cloven  foot,"  in  the  shape  of 
a  vile,  malignant  temper,  a  sharp  tongue,  and  per- 
petual fault-finding.  Mrs.  Steams  palpably  de- 
clined, mentally,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Janet. 
She  grew  more  taciturn  and  moody,  even  losing, 
it  would  seem,  a  portion  of  that  devotion  to  her 
son  which  had  hitherto  lent  an  interest  if  not  a 
grace  to  her  character.  Not  so  with  John ;  'he 
bont  his  back  manfully  to  the  new  burden,  only 
redoubling  his  prayers  and  augmenting  his 
habits  of  toil.  One  only  charge,  which  the  vin- 
dictive Janet  brought  against  him,  seemed  in 
the  least  to  disturb  that  stolid  equanimity  which 
marked  his  demeanor.  She  constantly  accused 
him  of  spending  money  in  haunts  repugnant 
alike  to  his  principles  and  taste. 

*'If  you  do  npt  spend  it  in  the  dram'shopj 
whsre  does  your  money  go  ?  I  can  count  every 
cent  you  am,  and  not  quite  two-thirds  of  it 
ever  comes  into  this  house.  Where  does  it  go  P* 
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"  Woman,  have  you  not  food  and  garments 
suitable  to  our  condition  P  Have  you  not 
enough  f" 

**  That's  not  the  question,  man,  if  you  call  me 
woman.    How  do  you  spend  the  rest  of  it  f" 

**  That  is  my  concern,  not  yours.  Go  to !  I 
will  bear  no  more !"  and  the  man  would  bend 
upon  her  a  brow  of  such  stem  menace  that  even 
Janet  dare  proceed  no  further. 

On  one  of  these  altercations,after  John  left  the 
house,  Janet  turned  her  wrath  upon  the  mother, 
saying,  ''  That  son  of  your's  got  the  very  Old 
Serpent  in  him,^n  spite  of  all  his  prayin'.  I'm 
jealousin'  he'd  wring  my  neck  as  he'd  wring  an 
old  hen's,  if  he  got  right  down  mad,  I  do." 

To  this  speech  Mrs.  Steams,  who  had  at  first 
looked  at  her  with  anger,  suddenly  gave  way 
to  a  wild  fit  of  laughteifBo  uncontrollable  that 
team  were  in  her  eyes ;  and  this  was  followed 
by  one  hysteric  scream,  at  which  she  pressed 
her  hands  tightly  over  her  mouth  and  hurried 
to  her  room,  where  she  bolted  the  door  and 
in  solitude  gained  the  mastery  of  her  feelings. 

''  Well,  I  never  T'  ejaculated  Janet ;  "  Mother 
and  son  are  just  as  sharp  as  steel,  and  like  no- 
body else  this  side  of  fixe  and  brimstone.  I 
wish  I  may  be  blessed  if  I  don't  wish  my  cake 
was  dough.  I  shall  never  see  hide  nor  hair  of 
his  amin's.  Get  out— scat !"  This  to  the  eat 
which  had  settled  herself  at  her  fiset.  "  If  s  no 
use  to  cry  for  spilt  milk.  I  may  as  well  go  and 
milk  the  critter,  and  make  the  best  of  what 
can't  be  cured.  He's  got  an  awful  eye  I  'twould 
go  through  a  ten-inch  plank,  lettin'  alone  the 
heart  of  a  timersome  female  1"  "^ 

So  Janet,  finding  she  was  apt  to  have  the 
worst  of  it  in  these  conjugal  blandishments, 
learned  gradually  to  avoid  them,  and  contented 
herself  with  these  indirect  attacks  and  modes  of 
inflicting  punishment,  which  a  mean-minded 
man  or  woman  know  so  well  how  to  use. 

One  child  only  was  the  result  of  this  alliance, 
a  hardy,  handsome  boy,  who  seemed  to  have 
taken  what  was  best,  however  hidden,  for  there 
is  always,. in  all  characters,  a  secret  spot  where 
some  roses,  and  perhaps  lilies,  lie  choked  by  rank 
weeds,  lacking  only  the  right  culture  and  light 
to  bring  them  to  perfection;  so  these  secret 
graces  and  wholesome  seeds,  hidden,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  in  either  parent,  were  reproduced  in  the 
child,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  poisonous  or 
less  beautiful ;  and  Paul  Steams  grew  to  be  the 
sunshine  of  the  household.  He  was  bold,  resolute, 
willful,  with  a  bright  word  and  a  ready  smile, 
to  disarm  its  moodiness ;  and  in  him  John  had 
at  length  found  a  certain  degree  of  content. 
Honest  of  heart  and  simple  of  purpose,  he  found 


THB    TWO    WIVES* 
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BO  «ompanioiisliip  witb  Jaoel^  wHito  tiie  Inly 
gxew  more  and  more  into  Ids  heart. 

'*  Ah  me  V*  honeol  John  would  oxolaim^ ''  Vm 
not  clear  in  my  mind  whoilMr  I  am  not  gailty 
of  sin  in  lining  nndear  the  zool  watta  this  voauin, 
who  hriags  out  all  thai  is  bad  in  me  and  nev«r 
the  good.  Bui  they  are  not  aU  alike,  these  tro* 
nwB.  I  liko  to  think  they  ase  not  It  oom« 
fotts  me." 


CHAPTEB    XI. 

« 

Kevpisq    Scobe— a    Ceaptt    "Womax— Thb 

Last  Scorb. 

• 

IWONDBB  if  eVery  hody  in  this  world 
oould  be  settled  uk  just  the  place  ha  is  best 
sUe  to  fill,  if  this  pLaaet  ol  owes  wovld  reyolve 
ss  it  BOW  does,  and  hold  its  plaoe  in  tho  eolip* 
tic? 

In  the  meanwhile^  John  Steams  entered,  <m» 
night,  his  cheerless  dwelling,  and  ate  his  sapper 
m  silence. 

<<  What  4o  yon  there,  Mother  P"  he  asked, 
fi^ynin^  sharply  to  the  old  woman,  who  sat  mak- 
ing long  lines  with  the  tongs  in  the  ashes  of  tbo 
hearth. 

"  She  is  always  domg  it,  and  hoQip§  the  ashes 
Boattotod  abont.  Hato  done,  Qraany/'  and' 
Janet  wrenched  tiie  tongs  from  her  hand. 

'*  Wheare's  Fanl  f"  the  man  again  demanded, 
looking  about  the  room. 

"  He's  off  sparking,  I  guess.  Let  alone  the 
tongs*  Qranny,"  for  the  old  woman  was  reach- 
ing ont  her  bony  wrist  and  hand  corded  with 
Tcins  to  gain  possession  of  them.  John  now 
took  down  a  large  Bible  covered  with  leather, 
and  read  Terae  after  verse,  with  his  compressed 
lips  and  koitted  brow  bent  over  the  sacred  vq)- 
moo ;  while  his  wife  sat  with  her  chair  tilted 
back  on  two  legs  againit  the  wall,  her  lank 
ankles  dangling  below  her  short  petticoats,  and 
her  knitting-needles  clicking  as  only  the  needles 
of  a  shrew  can  click. 

*'  John,"  suddenly  called  out  the  old  woman, 
"do  yon  remember  Lillie  Henry  P  I  was  just 
thmking  of  her.*' 

The  man's  face  contracted  sharply,  and  he 
rose  np  and  went  to  bis   bed-room  without 


*<  Where  is  Lillie  Henry?"  asked  Mrs. 
Steams. 

*'  What  put  that  name  into  your  head  ?" 

"  Why,  you  yourself.  You  just  asked  John 
if  he  remembered  her  ?" 

"Did  I?'  this  with  a  half  cunning  laugh 
and  partly  the  laugh  of  doting  old  age. 


Both  of  the  women  sat  long  in  silence,  with 
no  sound  save  the  click,  click  of  the  knitting- 
needles,  and  now  and  then  a  eoal  as  it  dropped 
from  the  smouldering  wood.    At  length  the 
elder  of  the  two  stealthily  got  possefliion  of  the 
tongi^  and  oomsMflkced  to  make  these  long  scorer 
in  the. ashes  before  spoken  of,  while  tiie  wife 
eyed  her  with  a  scowl,  but  did  not  molest  her. . 
A  ^unlly  in  which  some  painful  secret  is  bnried 
rarely  Ibxaves  well,  sad  hence,  though  Joha 
Steams  worked  diligently  and  well,  the  house* 
hg]d  was  poor,  and  its  inmates  as  we  have 
shown,  moody. 

The  oil  mother  was  cursed  with  a  perpetual 
sleeplessness.  She  seemed  always  awake,  cast- 
ing around  her  tsoubledy  furtive  glances,  and 
rarely  speaking;  ^ecnstomed  to  her  mood 
KxB.  Steams  was  oompelled  by  the  mere  force 
of  inortitm,  to  leave  the  poor  creature  to  her 
own  method  of  sitting  up  half  the  night,  scoring 
the  ashes  with  the  tongs^soraping  them  into 
heapsy  and  then  laying  ooal  after  coal  upon  the 
top,  and  converting  these  heaps  into  intense 
pyramids  of  heat. 

"  What  do  you  there  all  the  time,  Granny, 
Bcraping,  scrapimg  in  the  coals,  till  you  make 
my  hair  stand  on  end  ?" 

'*  I  score  down  my  troubles,  and  then  I  bury 
them  np,"  this  with  a  sort  of  laagh  that  was 
frightlhUy  hyena-like. 

**  There  now,  Oranny,  tell  me  all  about  yo«ir 
troubles,  can't  you?  You'd  feel  better  to  talk 
thorn  over,"  said  the  other,  in  a  wheedling 
way. 

Granny's  lips  Inll  with  a  palsy  kind  of 
quiver,  and  she  turned  her  dim  eyes  on  the  face 
of  the  speaker,  but  she  answered  nothing  for 
awhile.    At  length  she  said  : 

**  Lillie  was  not  a  bad  giri,  I  know  she  was'nt. 
Did  you  never  hear  about  that  brother  of  hem, 
who— you  know  what  he  did  ?" 

By  this  time  the  woman  had  tilted  her  chair 
to  the  floor  and  came  olose  to  the  side  of  the 
feeUe  old  creature,  whoso  incoheoreni  tongue  had 
become  so  suddenly  loosed. 

"I've  heard  about  that  brotherj"  she  said — 
this  was  false,  for  that  story,  whatever  it  might 
have  been,  never  before  had  been  named  in  her 
presence  by  any  one.  The  old  woman  had  re- 
moved the  tongs  in  her  silence. 

''  It  was  an  awful  story,  Granny.  What  be- 
came of  the  sister,  Lillie  P' 

"Lillie!  oh  yes,  Lillie.  She  weis  kind  of 
like  Buth  in  the  Bible ;  but  she  made  John  a 
changed  man,  and  I  hate  her  for  it." 

*'  How  did  she  do  it,  Granny  ?  Did  John 
marry  her  ?" 
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'^Oet  yon  to  bMl,  and  hoH  yow  tongue/' 
cried  tbe  old  wodmo.  <*  T,da  toe  Johtt*»  idfe, 
and  Pa«d's  raotber,  or  I  oould  kill  yon  aa  easy 
a«  I  cenld  kill  a  snake.** 

"Oil  Gramiy,  yott  ara  worn  to-nigfat;  yoa 
do  not  mean  ^at  yon  say.  Your  KandB  are  aa 
cotd  as  iee,  Ghtmny,  and  your  fkct^  as  wliite  afl  a 
cloCh.    What  ail9  yea  f' 

^Vre  Been  ker,"  ehib  wkkp^ted.  '*Sftft! 
0ttre1y  eonie%ody  eome  into  tke  room,  and  ia 
stiinding  bekind  me/'  and  !ibe  looked  rteiAtkfly 
oyer  lier  Bhonlder. 

"Whist,  Granny;  it's  nothing!  Where  did 
Lflliedier 

^  9he  didn't  die.  See  who  stands  b^ind  me. 
Somebody  whispered  '  ashes  ie  ashes.''  I  feel  a 
cold  breath  upon  my  neck.  ^  Who  tnitf* 
'  **  It's  because  yon  play  With  the  ashes  M>  mneh. 
Gome  to  bed,  now,  Uranny,'*  and  Janet  shud* 
dared. 

The  head  fell  forward  npon  the  breast,  the 
features  worked  fearfully — she  started  half  up, 
crying,  "  John,  John !  she  haH  comef  and  then 
fell  backward,  dead. 

John  appeared,  pale  and  haggard,  from  an 
inner  room,  and  lifted  the  poot  etSffentng  litabs, 
with  tlie  white  hairs  falling  Ofttt  the  w%ite  ftu)e, 
flitod  laid  them  on  the  bed,  and-  then  the  «utlen 
man  Imr^t  Into  •  a  IL&od  of  tesm,  and  he  nMr* 
mured,  *'  Thank  Qod !  my  poor  mother,  yon  Idll 
fe^  your  great  burden  no  more  f 

And  so  the  palsied  *  hand  oeaaed  to  score  Its 
burden  of  sorrows  in  the  ehinmey  comer,  and 
was  gone  where  it  has  been  said  the  Recording 
Angel  sometimes  blots  out  wrth  a  tear  the  errors 
of  youth,  or  the  wrongs  that  grow  out  of  a  too 
impassioned  heart. 

Then  came  the  voice  of  prayer  under  the  low 
roof  as  the  minister  wrestled  in  behalf  of  the 
living,  and  more  than  hinted  at  the  faults  of 
the  dead ;  whereat  Janet  rolled  her  eyea  fur* 
tivelv  under  her  black  honnet,  both  in  search  of 
sympathy  and  as  expressive  of  the  trials  ehe 
had  endured.  The  sturdy  mill-men,  dressed 
reverently  in  their  Sunday  clothes,  bent  their 
broad  shoulders  to  tftio  burden  of  the  dead,  and 
bore  it  forth  under  the  green  pines,  where  the 
snows  of  winter  spread  a  white  sheet  softly 
above  hor,  and  the  cricket  and  grasshopper  in 
summer-time  sang  lowl^',  and  the  ground  spar* 
row  and  brown  thrush  trimmed  their  nests  in 
the  little  hollows  worn  by  the  rain  in  the  green 
turf.  Whence  she  had  come  was  no  more 
known  than  whither  she  went,  but  all  her  griefs 
were  remembered,  and  her  ashes  cared  for  by 
Him  who  does  not  permit  a  sparrow  to  fall  to 
thejground  without  his  notice. 


J«AiA  fitMottii  TCmmied  bn  toil  «i  tbm  mflltf/- 
but  it  was  obsenred  llurl  his  aiaiiiier  was  mcse 
Mvete  and  his  laoe  «ore  pallid,  while  ho  prayed 
and  oxfaoitid  wilh'Tidoiililed  fervor. 

Oi»  iiKff  whtW  owpioyed  a*  hia  umal  labor, 
a  thmigbt  or  memory  sweanft  to  strike  npva  hie 
mind  witfi  the  ictnb  ola  ldow»  for  he  saddKdy^ 
caned  a  hand  to  tflfesWs  plMO»t  tlio  wheel  «ii 
hurried  home  with  a  fluahed  and  eager  faee.  It 
was  so  unusual  for  him  to  return  at  this  hour  of 
the  day,  that  he  took  his  wife  Janet  quite  bj 
aurptye,  tumbling  over  the  ]^oor  effects  of  his 
mother,  searching  into  drawers,  puUing  down 
from  the  shelves,  trying  on  gloves,  and  tumin^^ 
pockets  inside  out,  all  with  a  fierce  and  hurried 
curiosity. 

The  window  iraa  open,  aftd  the  man  stood  at 
a  liiiio  dirtanee  eyeing  tbesa  pfoeoedzngs  with 
an  expresBien  'Oi  soom  and  oontempt  auni  as 
they  well  merited.  At  length  she  took  the  sit* 
ver  box,  of  whic^  we  have  before  spoken,  frovn 
the  pocket,  and  hold  i^e  lock  of  hair  up  to  tke 
light  where  it  quivered  like  threads  of  gold. 

A  sharp  pang  "most  hwre  Aot  tiirough  hia 
heart,  ibr  the  blood  ruahed  to  his  face,  «id  hv 
sprang  fotward  and  tvith  a  stride  entered  by  the 
low  window.  He  seized  the  hand  of  the  womatt, 
and  hold  it  so  light  that  the  iageitt  lost  thoir 
grasp,  and  the*  hair  fsU  npen  the  floor.  Whflv 
he  stooped  to  pick  It  up,  Janet  was  about  to  aNp 
the  box  into  her  boeom,  but  he  observed  the 
movement — 

<*  Give  it  here,  woman.'* 

**  Lttd !  ttike  it.  The  gift  of  eome  light  wegaeh 
or  other,  I'l)  be  bound." 

The  pale  look  of  agony  upon  his  face  might 
hare  softened  any  heart.  80  intense  was  it,  that 
he  staggered  against  the  wall  in  silence. 

'*'Oh,  you  neadnH  look  that  way/'  cried  Janet ; 
"  I  only  hope  she  served  yoa  right.  Pretty 
keepsake  for  a  man  to  have  in  the  house  to  cat- 
awaul  over,  and  your  lawftil  wife  never  to  get 
a  kind  word  out  of  your  mouth.  What's  the 
good  of  the  law  when  a  woman  has  no  mora 
good  of  her  husband  than  I  have  P" 

John,  contrary  to  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, did  not  reply  in  anger ;  he  stepped  to* 
ward  her  and  laid  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder. 
She,  mistaking  lAie  movement,  drew  herself  back 
with  a  dvCQant  attitude,  and  her  eyes  glared  like 
those  of  an  infuriated  tiger. 

"  Strike  me  if  you  daie,  John  Steams/'  sho 
shrieked,  rather  than  spoke. 

"  Janet,  you  have  not  a  good  husband  in  me. 
God  knows  I  have  begged  and  prayed  to  be  oth* 
erwise  than  I  am,  but  all  my  prayers  confirm 
me  in  my — my—"  he  did  not  say  hatred  of  you. 


THE    TWO    'WIVBS. 
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nor  npugDftQce,  though  he  meant  it — and  eo  he 
left  the  sentence  unfinished. 

This  conversation  on  his  pait,  so  far  from 
softening  Janet,  served  only  to  oopflrm  her 
mean  spirit  of  discontent  and  aggression. 

''I'll  have  the  l«w  of  yon— I  -willi  John 
SteMBB.  YoQ  eaa^t  mmam  me  ci  breakiag  tiie 
stvettth  oommaadaMBty  yom  esnU;  nor  of  not 
9iiting  yonr  rneab,  not  of  not  meadin.'  yonr 
«ioea»  nor  of  not  .^fashin'  ol  'm — yes,  and 
iitmin'  'em^too;  and  keepin'  yosur  honse,  and 
hein'  a  willin'  wifb  in  all  things,  and  »  slav«« 
and  a  dmdge ;  Tso  home  yon  a  ohild,  and  Uxk 
oazB  on  him,  and  he^s  a. honor  to  ua,  and  not  a 
nmagate  to  sivtme  wr ;  and  fur  ati  ^is  I'm  no 
more  to  yon  than  n  stick  or  a  stone,  or  a  oat, 
cm  a  dorg."  Here,  ovmoome  by  the  enuffleva- 
tion  of  ^r  gnevanoes^  she  \mgtm  to^  smoflle  aad 
pmll  ait' the  sideaof  her  apron,  and  ewen  toctdle 
np  to  John  in  a  sneakinif,  maadUn  way,  as  if 
ready  to  he  on  tenns  if  he  wenld. 

John  Steavne  robbed  the  back  of  his  hand 
OTor  his  great  brown  liweliead,  and  neither  re« 
pelted  nor  invxiad  the  moTement  AH  H^  the 
womsm  had  ennmemted  as  olaitam  npon  him 
were  tirae*  and  neittobei  gnimaid.isnd  yet  bis 
inner  sense  revolted  at  the  idea  of  there  being 
Sony  wiftdy  etsdmin  them.  J«»et  had  appm>tfdtod 
s»  as  to  lean  against  him,  snMBiag  aad  haiiging 
her  haad ;  he  took  her  very  getitiy  by  the  riwaU 
ders  and  placed  her  in  a  ehair,  where  she  sat 
like  a  bundle  of  tags,  half  fallen  in  a  heap,  her 
feet  sticking  out  of  the  bmidle.    He  resamed : 

"Janet,  yon  are  a  lilil^fal  woman  to  me*'*^ 
he  did  not  say  wife—'Snd  you  do  the  best  your 
•atnre  admits— (''  you  may  well  say  that."  she 
gmaned  niffingly)*-!  am.DOt  a  good  hasband 
to  you ;  I  do  not  understand  these  things-^^er^ 
haps  the  world  does  not.  This  I  can  say,  Janet, 
I  abhor  myself ;  I  repeat  in  dust  and  adies ;  I 
call  to  the  rooks  to  cover  me,  for  when  I  would 
do  good,  evil  is  present  with  me." 

**  You're  a  hypoorite,  and  a  heathen,  an  Am- 
erite,  aad  Qittite,  and  not  fit  to  call  a  deeent 
woman  wife,"  eried  Janet,  springing  to  her 
ffiet* 

**  I  am  all  that  ie  bad  in  the  sight  of  Gk>d,  but 
not  in  the  sisfht  of  man,"  he  relied,  meekly ; 
and  then  for  the  first  time  seeming  to  notice  the 
hex  and  tbe  lock  of  hair,  which  he  held  grasped 
in  his  hand,  his  ire  broke  forth : 

'*How  dared  you  touch  my  mother's  gar- 
ments ?  How  dared  you  pry  into  secrets  that 
do  not  concern  you  P  Look  here,  look  here ;" 
and  he  gathered  in  his  arms  all  that  lay  scat- 
tered before  him,  and  going  to  the  great  kitchen 
fire-place,  where  the  wood  burned  brightly  under 


a  large  iron  pot,  he  swung  the  latter  from  the 
hook  and  heaped  the  articles  into  the  fiames, 
crowding  them  down  with  his  heavy  boot. 

**  Well !  I  declare,  if  there  ain't  a  sin  and  a 
shame,  a  waste  and  a  wantonness,  I  never  see 
it  I  Good  does,  fit  for  any  body  to  wear,  burnt 
to  oiadeiv,  aad  shame  and  contempt  cast  upon 
his  own,  old  mother;  as  if  her  belongings  was 
a  pestHsnce,  aad  a  famine,  and  a  sword,  aad 
deelmotiaB;  and  she'd  a  died  of  the  peet  and 
smaiUpox,  lettln'  alone  the  plague  aad  spotted 
fever." 

The  man  stood  over  the  blaae  watching  it  till 
all  was  consumed,  and  taking  no  heed  to  Janet, 
who  had  seised  a  broom,  aad  half  stooping  as 
she  worked,  dog  away  at  tbe  boards  of  the  floor 
as  if  nothing  leas  t^An  working  her  way  into 
the  cellar  would  ever  eontent  her.  Seeing  John 
walk  out  moodily  and  take  his  way  to  the  mill, 
sbO' stood  grasping  the  broom  and  shooting  her 
headoiit  after  him,  and  muttered  to  herself: 
"  He's  the  very  divil,  I  do  believe,  sent  to  tor* 
ment  and  tempt  me.  If  he  am't  that,  he's  a 
bandit,  aad  a  pixate,  and  a  buccaneer ;  and  some 
day  the  law*!!  be  down  upon  him,  and  Til  be 
left  without  a  oent-^a  relio,  and  nothin'  to  buy 
my  monroin'  gowad  with." 

At .  iihie  olimaz  of  misery  she  resamed  the 
digging  process  with  the  broom,  to  get  into  tha 
c^lar,  sBiffMl,  and  broke  out  croning  an  old 
hymn,  beginning: 

•*  Why  should  the  children  of  a  king 
Go  monming  all  their  days,"  etc. 
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TBAXTfiPLAKiiKa  MsF. — If  the  oftk,  in 
its  germ,  has  been  set  in  a  flower-pot  you  will 
not  think  of  keeping  it  there.  Yet  the  process 
of  transplanting  is  ever  a  delicate  one*^it  may 
be  fatal.  A  shock  is  snfiered,  the  courses  of  ab- 
sorption, secxetion,  assimilation  are  intem^ted , 
growth  for  a  time  is  suspended,  and  the  new 
soil  may  prove  less  genial  than  the  old.  The 
difficoltieB  and  trials  which  often  lead  men — es- 
pecially professional  mes'^to  think  of  some 
change  of  location,  are  often  but  a  needful  test, 
a  hardening  and  maturing  process,  a  prepara- 
tion for  higher  usef  nlness.  Happy  he  who,  amid 
all  such  trials,  judges  with  the  first  Napoleon, 
that  *'the  word  impossible  belongs  only  to  a 
fool's  vocabulary,"  and  so  finds  his  shoulders 
broadening  with  the  burdens  laid  upon  them. 
Vet  such  a  result  is  the  iesne  only  of  a  holy 
boldnees,  a  courage  bom  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  at- 
tained only  by  that  faith  which,  amid  all  beat- 
ing tempests  and  swelling  waves,  is  an  anchor 
to  the  soul,  sure  and  steadfast. — Jiev.  Dr,  Ssniih. 
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Notes  of  European  Travel. 


BT  nS.    ■-.   S.    STANfl. 


I  WAS  struck  at  the  oataet  of  mytoorwiih 
the  great  care  taken  to  a^oid  acoidents  in 
railway  traveling.  In  England  there  is  an  ele- 
yated  foot-bridge  built  over  the  road  at  all 
crowded  stations,  which  is  accessible  at  both 
ends  by  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  over  which  it  is 
not  merely  a  matter  of  choice  bnt  of  necessity 
to  pass,  as  officials  stand  ready  to  prevent  any 
person  not  an  vmployi  from  oonossing  the  road 
on  the  level  of  the  track.  The  first  time  I  no- 
ticed this  convenient  arrangement  I  thought  of 
the  station  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  where  scarcely  a 
year  passes  without  the  loss  of  more  than  one 
lile^  through  unhindered  attempts  to  find  a  safe 
way  amid  the  bewildering  arrivals  and  depart-* 

« 

ures  of  trains. 

I  spent  some  time  in  a  small  village  in  Swita* 
erlandy  where  the  railway  station  was  a  little 
beyond  the  town.  I  often  walked  over  in  time 
for  the  railway  train,  because  it  was  some 
amusement  to  see  the  few  travelers  ommt  and 
go,  aod  then  those  rails  seemed  to  me  in  my 
loneliness  a  connecting  link  between  that  foreign 
land  and  my  ht>me  in  America.  There  was  only 
one  road  leading  from  the  village  to  the  station, 
and  this  road  (contrary  to  the  usual  custom 
which  places  the  railway  either  above  or  below 
the  more  primitive  thoroughfare),  crossed  the 
track  and  continued  into  the  country. 

Probably  there  were  not  a  doeen  vehicles 
passing  that  point  in  a  day,  and  the  few  trains 
were  almost  slways  on  time,  and  could  be  seen 
approaching  for  a  long  distance  on  either  hand, 
nevertheless,  the  road  was  guarded  by  gates 
which  were  closed  as  soon  as  the  whistle  was 
heard  at  the  stations  about  a  mile  beyond,  on 
each  side.  Even  the  two  puppies^  which  relieved 
by  their  gambols  the  monotonous  existence  of 
the  station  master,  were  safely  housed  before 
the  cloud  of  steam  above  the  distant  curve  an- 
nounced the  coming  train ;  though  I  heard  be- 
fore leaving  that  one  of  them  had  been  run  over 
by  the  cars,  a  catastrophe  which  probably  led  to 
redoubled  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  authori- 
ties. 

I  often  think  of  the  methodical  care  with 
which  the  duties  of  that  little  station  were  ful- 
filled in  contrast  to  the  recklessness  exhibited  in 
the  neighborhood  of  my  present  home.  The 
railroad  here  crosses  one  of  the  principal  streets 
of  the  town  at  the  foot  of  a  long  and  steep  hill. 


which  is  the  favorite  xvsort  for  young  peeipia 
in  winter  for  coasting  purposes.  Stsrtiiig  ai 
th«  top,  the  adventuxous  youagsteirB  dash  down 
the  hill  gaining  momentum  as  they  go,  and  tey 
are  never  better  pleased  then  when  they  can 
cross  the  tmck  without  stopping,  and  after 
reaching  the  bottom  of  the  valley  go  half  way 
up  the  height  beyond.  There  are  no  galea 
across  the  road  at  this  dangerous  point,  no  flag- 
man to  signal  a  crossing  train,  and  even  tha 
engine-bell  is  not  ruag  in  passing  the  foot  of 
the  straet,  althoogh  it  is  a  thocoughlare  lor 
carriages,  and  one  side  tha  view  of  the  traek  ia 
completely  shut  in  by  houses  and  projecting 
banks.  One  man  was  killed  there  a  short  tima 
ago,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  Provid^ice,  thsbt 
seems  to  wait  upon  small  boys,  many  of  tham 
wcbld^rarish  evary  year;  though  in  the  matter 
of  railroads  and  other  equally  decisive  ageaeieat 
it  would  seem  better  not  to  trust  too  strongly  to 
miracles. 

But  this  is  a  free  oouatry,  and  we  have  not 
only  a  right  to  be  smashed  up  by  hundreda, 
through  the  carelessness  of  an  emph^i,  bnt  alao 
to  smash  ourselves  individually,  if  we  choose  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  passing  train. 

On  the  Continent,  not  only  is  safety  of  lifa 
and  limb  insunsd  by  timely  precautionSy  bnt 
anxiety  of  mind,  that  insidious  destro>er  of 
health  and  comfort,  is  in  such  matters  prevented 
by  the  methodical  disposal  of  travelers,  however 
great  their  numbem  may  be. 

Li  the  first  place,  the  ticket  offices  are  ap- 
proached by  a  railed  passage,  admitting  only 
one  at  a  time,- and  applicants  must  here  stand 
strictly  upon  the  order  of  their  going.  Thia 
preliminary  being  settled,  and  baggage  having 
been  deposited  with  the  proper  officials,  the 
traveler  oan  rest  in  peace  in  the  waiting-room 
of  whichever  class  his  ticket  entitles  him  to, 
until  his  particular  train  is  announced,  and  the 
previously  fastened  doors  are  thrown  open  for 
his  egress  upon  the  platform  of  the  station. 
Bestaurants,  supplied  with  a  great  variety  of 
good  food,  both  hot  and  cold,  are  always  at- 
tached to  the  waiting-rooms,  and  time  is  allowed 
for  the  comfortable  eating  of  a  meal,  whenever 
a  train  is  announced  to  stop  for  that  purpose. 

Bnt  the  cars  themselves  are,  in  some  respects, 
not  so  convenient  as  ours.  Each  carr'age  ac- 
commodates from  eight  to  ten  persons,  and  as  it 
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ift  86ldom  that  one  party  of  travelen  can  occupy 
all  tlie  Beats,  there  is  reaUy  less  privacy  in  this 
confined  space  than  in  our  longer  cars.  Besides 
the  seats  are  at  opposite  sides,  so  that  their  occu- 
pants most  stare  each  other  in  the  face  whether 
they  win  or  not,  and  hall  the  nnmher  must  ride 
backward,  which  to  many  pMsoBS  is  very  on- 
eomfortable. 

There  are  no  sleeping  oars,  no  water  taaksi 
no  closets  on  these  trains,  and  thus  a  long  jour- 
ney is  attended  with  some  incoiiTenisnceB  which 
are  obviated  by  the  Amsrioan  plan.  Onoe^ 
on  a  German  railroad,  I  traveled  in  a  car  hav- 
ing a  small  saloon  attached,  and  I  am  not  likely 
to  forget  the  exception  on  account  of  an  amusing 
incident  which  took  plaoe  in  consequence  of  the 
unuaual  constxuotkm  of  the  apartment,  one  of 
the  seats  being  mtermpted  tot  a  short  apaee  to 
afford  a  paassge  through  a  sliding  panel  in  the 
wall. 

After  the  caxriage  was  comfortably  full  a 
great  burly  man  entered,  to  the  surprise  of  all 
of  us,  who  wondered  how  he  intended  to  dispose 
of  himself.  He  stood  still  in  the  vaoant  spac4 
for  a  few  moments,  then  deliberately  drew  aside 
the  skirts  of  his  coat  and  stooped,  aa  we  enp* 
posed,  to  rest  upon  the  arm  of  the  nearest  seat 
until  there  should  be  a  vacancy.  But  instead 
of  this,  he  sat  down  fur  and  square  upon  the 
floor,  with,  of  course,  the  greater  heaviness  in 
his  fall,  because  (being  near*  sighted)  he  had  not 
noticed  the  cessation  of  the  seats,  and  therefore 
had  not  anticipated  so  low  a  descent.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  oomical  soenes  I  ever  wit- 
nessed I  We  all  laughed,  we  could  not  help  it, 
and  the  victinL  joined  in  quite  heartily.  Bat 
one  young  woman,  a  bride,  on  her  wedding 
tour  of  a  few  miles  with  her  husband,  was  so 
impressed  that  she  gave  herself  up  to  an  intens- 
ity of  fun  that  I  have  never  seen  equaled. 
Such  peals  of  laughter,  so  hearty  and  long-con- 
tinued, and  repressed  for  a  time  only  to  break 
out  again  with  redoubled  violence,  would  have 
driven  most  women  into  hysterics ;  and  while 
enjoying  the  spectacle  of  such  genuine  mirth,  I 
oould  not  help  admiring  and  almost  envying  the 
strength  of  nerve  that  would  allow  of  such 
strong  emotion  without  weariness  or  painful  re- 
action. Her  perfect  simplicity  of  chaiaeter,  too, 
was  an  agreeable  study  in  a  world  of  artifioial 
manners.  The  fear  of  annoying  .the  hero  of  the 
incident  never  seemed  to  enter  her  head,  and 
indeed,  her  enjoyment  was  so  evidently  void  of 
any  clement  of  ridicule,  that  a  much  more  sen- 
sitive person,  than  that  big,  good-natured  gen- 
tleman, oould  have  ioxnd  no  cause  of  resent- 
ment in  its  demonstration. 


In  Switserland  there  are  in  use  a  few  long 
cars  for  second  and  third-class  passengers,  with 
seats  arranged  in  imitation  of  ours,  but  they  ai« 
so  plain  in  workmanship  and  so  simply  fur- 
nished as  to  offer  no  points  of  resemblance  ex- 
cept in  the  general  construction.  Indeed,  that 
agreeable  combination  of  dark  wood-woi^,  rich 
upholstery,  and  stained  glass,  whieh  decorate 
our  most  tasteful  oars,  are  seldom  met  with-  lA 
Europe,  nor  is  such  lavish  expenditure  in  publis 
conveyances  necessary  anywhere,  though  it 
would  seem  to  be  more  appropriate  abroad, 
where  a  dangerous  and  costly  *'  smash  up  *'  is 
not  an  every-day  occurrence  as  vith  us. 

The  seate  of  first-class  can  are  luxuriously 
stuffed  and  have  arms  and  head-rests,  but  they 
are  generally  covered  with  plain  drab  cloth, 
and  lay  little  claim  to  beauty  of>adcMmment. 
The  second-class  seate  are  not  divided,  and  are 
covered  generally  with  black  haircloth;  they 
are  really  more  comforteble  than  the  first-class, 
because  when  the  carriage  is  not  full  there  is  a 
chance  to  lie  down,  whereas  in  the  others  one  is 
obliged  to  sleep  sitting  upiight.  These  ear* 
riages  are  warmed  by  tin  oases  covered  with  car- 
peting and  filled  with  hot  water.  The  third- 
class  have  bare  wooden  seate,  the  windows  are 
not  curteined  and  they  oontein  no  warming  ap- 
paratus. 

The  great  drawback  to  comfort  everywhere  is 
the  prevalence  of  tobacco-smoke.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  carriages  on  every  train  where 
smoking  is  forbidden,  as  a  printed  notice  on  the 
door  announces,  but  it  is  often  impossible  to  find 
room  in  these  for  all  who  would  fain  escape  be- 
ing choked  and  sickened  by  the  acrid  fumes. 
On  some  railroads  there  are  carriages  especially 
for  women,  but  these  are  occupied  largely  by 
mothers  with  young  children,  and  sometimes, 
particularly  at  night,  even  tobacco-smoke  is  a 
lesser  evil  than  an  unventilated  apartment  flUed 
with  crying  babies. 

Besides,  even  these  privileged  places  are 
sometimes  separated  by  only  a  slight  partition 
from,  the  carriages  where  smoking  is  allowed, 
so  that  the  fumes  steal  through  the  thin  boards 
or  are  blown  in  at  the  open  windows.  Nor  are 
first-class  carriages  exempt  from  the  nuisance, 
as  many  a  selfish  traveler  tekes  advantage  of 
the  absence  of  the  guard  to  light  his  cigar,  com- 
promising the  matter  for  his  fellow  passengers 
by  putting  his  bead  partly  out  of  the  window, 
or  he  enjoys  his  weed  more  openly,  after  asking 
the  permission  which  he  knows  they  will  be  too 
polite  to  withhold.  I  thought  before  going 
abroad  that  I  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  smoking 
and  had   supposed   that  I  hated  tobacco,  but 
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titer  begiAnrng  my  tzavele  on  tlie  Gonilaeat,  I 
eoBolqded  sbat  my  opp^ftoaitios  foir  obserya^ion 
ia  ]the  metier  had  boco  very  limited,  wbile  my 
diaUke  b«d  been  a  very  /eeUe  efouotion,  iindeedi 
oempa]?ed  with  my  later  feelings. 

The  diviaon  ol  the  tiaine  into  to  many  small 
eompeirtmAi|t»  prey^ita  ooe  (||im>yaiiee,.vbiob  is 
a  disagreeable  fesAure  of  American  zail.way 
tvayeL  1  meaa  the  legion,  of  peddlei(s  of  boolcs, 
papers,  candies,  amd  £ruitj  who  follow  each 
ether  in  quick  sncoession,  and  disturb  psssen- 
gois  through  both  waking  and  sleeping  hours. 
There  are  book-stalls  containing  good  selections 
in  all  large  stationSy  and  refreshment-rooms 
also,  and  when  the  train  halts  only  for  a  few 
moments,  waitens  rush  out  with  trays  filled  with 
glasses  of  foaming  beer  or  oool  wine  for  the 
benefit  of  thirsty  travedeis. 

I  was  OBce  a  passenger  on  an  excursi(m  train 
between  Zurioh  sxul  Lucecne^  The  car,  a  long 
one,  like  those  in  this  country,  was  filled  with 
cheerful,  well- dressed  people  of  the  middle  class. 
Among  them  was  a  party  of  young  men,  evi- 
dently bent  ^;ipon  a  day  of  plessure.  One  of 
them  carried  slung  across  his  shoulder,  as  other 
travelers  carried  their  knapsacks  and  opera 
gli^sses,  a  miniature  wine-barvel,  holding  about 
three  gallons,  made  of  polished  wood  with  an 
ornamental  silver  faucet.  Soon  after  leaving 
the  station  he  began  to  draw  upon  its  supplies, 
and  greatly  amused  the  whole  company  by  ex«- 
traoting  alternate  glasses  of  red  and  white  wine 
which  he  handed  ab9ut  very  freely  to  all  who 
would  accept  a  draught,  while  he  swallowed  a 
glassful  himself  ior  every  one  that  he  gave  to 
others.  I  was  then  new  to  the  customs  of  the 
country  and  looked  on  with  amazement,  expect* 
ing  every  moment  to  see  this  man,  if  not  all  the 
others,  pass  the  bounds  of  harmless  frolic  into 
the  excesses  of  a  drunken  revel.  But  no  such 
TCBult  followed,  and  though  he  was  in  sight  all 
day,  and  was  as  generous  with  his  wine  barrel 
upon  the  steamer  as  he  had  been  on  the  cars, 
there  was  no  perceptible  effect  other  than  a 
perhaps  slight  increase  of  bis  natural  jollity. 

The  custom  of  locking  the  carriages,  which 
seems  to  us  so  strange,  is  really  a  precaution  for 
safety,  which  is  called  for  by  their  construction. 
The  doors  being  in  the  middle,  like  taose  of  an 
ordinary  oairiage,  it  would  be  very  easy,  through 
the  rapid  and  often  unequal  motion  of  the  train, 
far  people  and  things  to  fall  out  if  the  doors 
were  not  secure.  But  in  other  req)ects  the 
practice  is  sometimes  productive  of  disagreeable 
and  even  dangerous  encounters.  I  have  heard 
of  several  oases  where  rudeness,  almost  amount- 
ing to  insuH,  was  offered  to  unprotected  women. 


whieh  was  stopped  only  by  arrival  at  a  station 
and  SA  appeal  to  the  guard  l^  the  offendo4 
p«rty«  OccasionaUy,  too,  a  maniac  or  other 
desperate  person  is  fallowed  to  travel  without 
su4Soie9t  Yostnini,  and  the  lives  of  fellow  pas- 
senders  are  thereby  put  in  jeopardy.  The 
guard  is  usually  to  be  se«^  only  while  the  tiain 
is  standing  at  a  station,  there  is  no  way  of  sum- 
iBenii»g  him  at  other  timei^  and  so  oonuauniea- 
tioA  by  means  ef  a  beU-rope  between  the  cars 
fOftd  the  engine^  as  with  ue.  I  knew  of  a  recent 
iMtanoe  in  Qernu^y,  where  a  young  .lady 
tsavieled  some  distanoe  aione  iu  the  same  cac«> 
inage  wiih  a  stiange  man,  who,  after  a  long 
ailenee,.  begAn  to  u^buIdeB  himself  of- vario^e 
shawls  and  otiMr  wraps,  thiip  ^k  off  his  hat, 
remefved  a  wig  of  darl^  hair  and  replaced  it  by  a 
yellow  onoi  And  added  a  iSs^  beard  of  the  same 
ooV)r»  nomarki^ag  to  tbe  astonished  girl  that  if 
she  sud  a  word  on  the  subject  to  the  guard  or 
to  any  other  person  while  they  remained  to- 
gether, he  would  be  the  death  of  her.  The 
guard  loc^Qsd.  in  at  the  nesijt  sti^tion,  but  tbe  man 
had  wsapped  himself  again  in  his  shawl  and  a|K 
peaxed  to  be  sle^Mng,  and  the  girl»jthqugh  ter- 
rth^  Irightened,  thought  it  better  to  make  no 
dMtui^Miiee.  Soon  aig^rwftrd  the  etnmger  left 
the  <«r  wiiil^out  iakmg  a&y  f nr^sr  notice  of  his 
eompanion»  and  who  be  wfM?,  whether  a  crimins^ 
esciq^ing  from  justice  or  a  detective  on  the 
track  ef  a  criminal,  remained  a  mystery  to 
her. 

One  of  the  ploasaotest  routes  of  travel  any* 
where  in  Buxcpe  is  the  Bbine.  The  steamers 
are  smftll,  aiid  the  £avorite  plaoe  of  nesort  is,  of 
course,  the  deck,  which  is  divided  in  the  center 
by  the  engine-house^  the  part  forward  being  al- 
lotted to  the  third-class  passe ngersi  while  the 
alter  part  is  occnpied  by  allpersoas  holding  first 
and  seoond-dass  railway  tickets.  This  end  of 
the  deck  is  covered  with  an  awning  and  fur- 
nished with  comfortable  seats  along  the  sides, 
and  oamp  chairs  for  those  who  wish  to  vary 
their  position.  The  dinner-table  is  spread  on 
deck,  and  tourists  eat  of  the  fish  of  the  river  upon 
which  they  are  sailixig.  and  drink  of  tbe  fruit  of 
the  vines  which  grow  upon  the  hills  they  are 
passing.  £ating  becomes  an  esthetic  eiuoy* 
meut  when  performed  amid  such  suzroundings, 
and  I  shall  never  forget  the  pleasure  of  my  din- 
ner on  the  Ehine.  We  sat  down  to  the  table  as 
the  boat  was  nearing  the  famous  LurlH,  and 
every  few  moments  some  one  would  leave  his 
seat  to  have  a  nearer  view  of  a  spot  that 
charmed  him,  while  several  times  all  but  the  old 
travelers  rose  en  masae  to  follow  some  enthusias- 
tic Bhinelander  to  the  other  side  of  the  boat  to 
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lee  a  ruined  eastle  and  hear  its  former  history. 
To  add  to  the  grandeur  of  the  soenerjf 
a  heavy  cloud  rolled  suddenly  ot^r  Hble  hearebSi 
and  the  storm  came  down  in  a  shower  of  rain^ 
while  the  lightning  played  around  us»  and  the 
thunder  echoed  grandly  from  the  towering  rooks 
of  the  neighboring  shoue. 

One  peeuliar  charm  in  (zaTeliag  abroad,  and 
one  reason,  no  d^M^  why  a  £ot«ign  tour  i^ 
fresbee  Ameneanssoanaeh  is,  that  all  the  peoi>le 
one  meets  seem  eheerfuli  and  what  the  Irish 
so  expressively  oaU  '*  easy-going."  No  one 
seems  to  he  in  a  hurry,  nor  to  regard  the  jonv* 
ney'as  a  neoeasary  evil,  to  be  endured  in  view 
of  (be  point  to  be  reaobed.  Men  appear  to  be 
freo  from  the  aozieties  of  business  and  women 
Item  domestio  eases,  and  though  there  must  be 
SBcret  sorrow  im  many  a  liCe  it  is  repressed  on 
such  occasions,  and  a  general  desire  seems  to 
pn>vail  tcTenjoy  as  much  as  possible  the  natural 
scenery  and  the  pleasures  of  society. 

I  was  pleased  everywhere  on  the  Continent 
by  the  friendly  manner  of  the  inhabitants,  which 
were  ae  far  removed  from  intiusiveness  as  from 
eaoeasive  reserve.  In  their  cardial  greeting  to 
strangers  and  thmr  readiness  to  converse  with 
i^oever  happens  to  be  their  neighbor  in  a  pub- 
lie  conveyance  or  at  a  public  table,  there  is  evi- 
dently only  a  recognition  of  a  common  human* 
ity  and  of  the  duty  to  make  time  pass  as 
agreeably  as  possible  under  all  circumstances, 
without  a  thought  of  meddling  in  the  affimn  of 
the  individual. 

The  English,  as  a  rule,  do  not  respond  very 
cordially  to'such  overtures,  and  are  consequently 
not  much  liked  as  travelers.  Americans  please 
much  bettor  by  the  great  snupUoity  and  free- 
dom of  their  manners,  but  in  their  conversa* 
tion  they  do  not  always  preserve  that  nice  dis- 
tinction between  topics  of  general  and  pri- 
vate interest  which  constitutes  the  charm 
of  foreign  sociality,  t^o  one,  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  ever  enters  or  leaves  a  dining- 
ruom,  a  railway  car,  or  any  other  place  where 
he  is  for  a  time  in  the  company  of  others,  with- 
out bowing  and  uttering  a  few  words  of  compre- 
hensive greeting  and  ferewell.  In  many  hotels 
in  Qttrmauy  the  host  enters  the  dining-haU,  Just 
before  the  covers  are  removed,  and  bowing  to 
his  guests,  wishes  Ihem  "  a  good  appetite,"  and 
the  same  expression  is  in  general  use  from  each 
member  of  the  lamilj  to  all  the  others  at  th6 
home  tal)le.* 

In  passing  through  some  small  villages  I 
have  been  greeted  by  every  one  I  met,  but  this 
custom  has  become  obsolete  in  large  towns 
where  there  is  a  great  flow  of  travel.    One  day 


in  Florence  I  sneesed  in  the  street,  and  an  old 
Itelian  passing  by  exclaimed,  **  Ood  bless  you  I" 
in  his  own  tongue,^  and  as  though  I  had  been  a 
familiar  acquaintance.  It  is  certainly  pleasant 
for  a  lonely  traveler  to  be  met  everywhere  as 
though  he  were  an  old  friend,  and  to  read  kind- 
ness and  good  will  in  the  smiles  and  nods  off 
strangers,  even  when  he  esA  not  understand  a 
wsid  of  thsir  lokguags. 


» • 
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OX7T-D001t  PeOPESSIONS  TOR  "WoMKW. — 
And  then  there  are  out-door  professions  con- 
nected with  a  home  which  are  as  suitable  for 
women  as  for  men.  The  business  of  raising 
fruite  and  flowers  is  especially  suited  to  woznan, 
as  also  the  management  of  the  dairy ;  and  for 
these  the  other  sex  are  regularly  instructed  ii^ 
endowed  agricultural  schools,  while  women  can 
not  share  these  advantages.  The  arts  that 
ornament  a  home^  such  as  drawing,  painting^ 
sculpture,  and  landscape  gardenings  are  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  for  women  as  professions  by 
which  to  secure  an  independence.  Yet  but  a 
few  have  the  opportunities  which  are  abundantly 
given  to  the  other  sex. 

These  are  all  employments  suited  to  woman, 
and  such  as. would  not  teke  her  from  the  peace- 
ful retreat  of  a  home  of  her  own,  which  by  these 
professions  she  might  earn.  Were  these  em- 
ployments for  women  honored^  as  matters  of 
science,  as  are  the  professions  of  men ;  were 
institutions  provided  to  train  women  iu  both  the 
science  aud  practice  of  domestic  economy, 
domestic  chemistry,  and  domestic  hygiene,  as 
men  are  trained  in  agricultural  chemistry  politi- 
cal economy,  and  the  healing  art;  were  there 
endowmcnte  providing  a  home  and  salary  for 
women  to  train  their  own  sex  in  ite  distinctive 
duties  suoh  as  the  professors  of  colleges  gain — 
immediately  a  liberal  profession  would  be 
created  for  women,  far  more  suiteble  and  attrac- 
tive than  the  professions  of  men.  Lot  this  be 
done,  and  every  young  girl  would  pursue  her 
education  with  an  inspiring  practical  end,  would 
gain  a  profession  suited  to  her  tastes,  and  an 
esteblishment  for  her3eU  equal  to  her  brother's, 
while  she  would  learn  to  love  and  honor 
wgman's  pofession.— 


Ds.  Aj»^h  Olases,  irho  had  a  strong 
aversion  to  pork,  was  called  upon  to  say  grace 
at  dinner,  where  the  prtecij[>al  dish  was  roast 
pig.  He  is  reported  to  have  said  on  the  oooa-* 
sion :  *^  O  Lord  1  if  thou  canst  bless  under  the 
gospel  what  thou  didst  curse  under  the  law, 
bless  this  pig  r' 
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THE  village  of  Boseneathi  aamed  in  the 
BUiny  days  of  June,  when,  sprayi  of  praiiio 
roses  clostered  against  ooitage  walls,  and  sear- 
let  buds  of  the  "Michigan"  hung  over  garden 
fences,  was  almost  hidden  by  the  green  hills  and 
roeky  iclens  of  Massachusetts's  loveliest  county, 
ever-glorious  Berkshire. 

Away  from  the  noise  and  excitement  of  city 
Kfe,  the  village  children  grew  into  beauty, 
strength,  and  happiness ;  the  beauty  which  God's 
blessed  sunshine  and  pure,  sweet  air  gi^es  to  all 
who  seek  11,  the  strength  which  simple  modes 
of  life  bring  to  all  those  who  live  plainly,  peace- 
fully, and  contentedly,  and  the  happiness  that 
ever  comes  to  those  who  live  in  love  and  charity 
with  their  neighbors.  Some  there  were  indeed, 
who  were  neither  beautiful  nor  happy — coarse 
natures,  discontented,  fault-finding,  jealous — 
such  there  must  ever  be  in  this  human  world,even 
as  deadliest  purple  nightshade  shares  the  sun- 
light with  the  balms  and  balsams  of  healing 
power  in  the  flower*  realm  of  nature.  And  as 
the  nightshade  loves  to  creep  from  its  station 
in  the  shadow  of  stone^walls,  or  damp  woodland 
dell,  to  the  stronger  sunlight  that  upholds  the 
lily-bells,  tv^ining  its  poisoned  tendrils  upon  the 
flower-stems,  so  the  petty  spite  of  some  discon- 
tented human  heart  will  whisper  slanderous  re- 
port against  a  fairer,  purer  nature  than  its  own. 
Roseneath  had  its  deadly  nightshade,  as  well  as 
its  roses  and  lily-hells.  With  the  former  we 
have  nothing  to  do,  but  leave  them  in  the  dark- 
ness they  seem  to  love  so  well,  and  turn  to  the 
sunshine-loving  natures  who  gathered  around 
the  village  favorite,  Marion  Berkley. 

Among  these  were  numbered  Lilian  Loe,  Oar* 
rie  Gilbert,  and  Alice  Dudley,  three  very  beau- 
tiful girls,  whom  Alfred  Ronton,  an  artist  from 
New  York,  had  painted  with  Miss  Berkley  in 
his  "Four  Seasons,"  a  picture  which  thrilled 
every  one  who  looked  upon  it  in  last  winter's 
exhibition  at  the  Academy  of  Design. 

**  And  who  is  Marion  Berkley  f"  asked  stran- 
gers who  came  to  idle  away  summer  days  in  the 
mountain  air  of  Boaeneath.  The  shock  which 
the  answer  gave  tliem  seemed  eleotrio.  "A 
Gymnastic  teacher !  Onitf  a  G^mmutie  Uaeker  f 
Oh,  I  thought  she  was  some  y^ng  lady  /*'  And 
they  relapsed  into  silence  until  again  eleetrifled 
by  the  superb  beauty  of  the  lady  in  question 
when  they  met  her  for  the  first  tone.    Often  it 


would  be,  as  she  passed  them  on  horseback  in 
the  narrow  mountain  roads,  where,  reining  in 
her  thorough-bred,  she  would  wait  until  they 
passed,  or  leap  her  horse  at  the  first  stone-wall 
and  dash  across  the  nearest  meadow ;  but  some- 
times it  would  be  in  the  hotel  parlor,  visiting 
her  friends,  while  the  charm  of  her  voice-tone 
in  conversation,  her  perfect  command  of  the 
French  and  Italian  languages,  and  the  superior 
culture  of  her  voice  in  singing,  won  their  hearts. 

Who  she  was,  then,  became  a  question  of 
anxiety  to  both  gentlemen  and  ladies;  from 
different  motives,  however,  of  oourse!  What 
fashionable  woman  of  the  world  can  Endure  as 
rival  a  frank,  truthful  woman,  thoroughly  ed- 
ucated, mentally  and  physically  ?  Pure  air,  ex- 
ercise, bathing,  and  simple  fare  are  the  good 
God's  cosmetics,  and  sure  to  give  the  beauty  of 
henlth  when  rightly  used ;  a  woman  who  uses 
these  will  most  surely  outrival  the  woman  who 
devotes  herself  to  the  silly,  poisonous  nostrums 
found  in  drug  stores.  She  is  a  battery  of  mag- 
netic forces  that  no  heart  can  resist.  I  speak 
advisedly,  for  the  experience  of  several  years 
as  a  teacher  of  French,  Music,  and  Gymnastics 
convince  me  that  young  girls  who  excel  in 
pb3'Bical  culture,  and  are  mentally  cultivated, 
are  the  favorites  and  «pets'  of  every  social  circle 
in  which  they  move. 

This  was  Miss  Berkley's  experience,  and  to 
aid  the  young  girls  of  her  village  home,  and 
others  who  had  ''graduated,"  she  established  a 
Gymnastic  School,  where  the  refining  influences 
of  Music,  Art,  Languages,  and  Belles  Lettres 
were  adapted  to  the  mind,  as  the  Dio  Lewis  Sys- 
tem was  used  to  develop  the  body. 

As  the  September  days  deepened  into  the  glo- 
rious month  of  October,  when  woodland  hill- 
sides are  as  flower-gardens  to  the  sight,  Mies 
Berkley  gave  her  first  Gymnasium  Reception. 
Delicately-tinted  notes  found  their  way  into  the 
hands — ^I  had  almost  said  hearti—oi  thois  to 
whom  they  were  addressed,  for  who  can  open  an 
elegantly-written  invitation,  on  delicately-per- 
fumed paper,  and  resist  that  subtle  refinement 

pervading  even  words  like  these  P 

• 

"  Miss  Berkley  will  be  happy  to  see  — -  — 
in  the  Fern  Grove  Gymnasium  on  Thursday 
evening,  at  7)^  o^olock. 

"BzwM  Gbotx,  .S^  28, 186~." 
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Erery  invitation  was  aooepted,  and  on  the 
•▼ening  in  qnestion  all  tbe  gneats  were  nshered 
into  the  l>eaatifal  h&ll. 

Cartained  with  scarlet,  festooned  with  wreaths 
•f  hemlook  and  pine,  and  hang  with  paintings 
and  engravings,  the  spacious  gynmasiiim  was 
th9  pictore  of  comfort  and  Inznry  on  that  mild 
September  evening,  when  opened  for  this  flnt 
pablic  reception. 

At  8  o'clock,  the  pianist,  Mr.  Heriv^e,  en- 
tered the  brilliantly-lighted  room  and  took  his 
place  at  the  piano.  Tbe  meiry  laughter  and 
pleasant  talk  of  parents  and  friends  was  scon 
silenced,  for  as  that  grand  Marehe  dei  Amaeons 
rang  out,  the  class  entered  the  room,  and 
Miss  Berkley  took  her  place  upon  the  platform. 
Over  forty  young  girls,  dressed  in  a  tasteful 
costume  of  white  alpaca,  with  scarlet  s3k  searfs, 
followed  Lilian  Lee  as  she  led  them  in  with  tbe 
Wand  March.  Around  the  room,  then  up  to 
tbe  platform  they  came  in  single  ftle,  and  each 
one  as  she  passed  raised  her  hand  to  her  fore- 
head in  the  graceful  military  salute. 

Lieutenant  Berkley,  ^^rfao  stood  behind  his 
sister's  chair,  returned  them  in  gallant  stylo, 
declaring  he  was  wretched  because  his  "  broth- 
ers in  arms"  at  West  Point  were  deprived  the 
sight  of  these,  their  lovely  sister  comrades! 
Brilliant  and  more  brilliant  flashed  out  the  mu- 
sic, and  more  and  more  involved  winded  the 
graceful  maae  of  the  Wand  March,  but  its  height 
of  grace  was  reached  when  Schulhoff's  Gaicp  di 
Brmcura  sparkled  from  the  piano  keys,  and  Lil- 
ian, with  Carrie  Gilbert,  came  down  the  room, 
the  wands  raised,  and  feet  crossing  in  the  grace- 
ful double  steps.  Quartettes  followed,  and  then, 
marching  back,  unwound  .from  the  Victoria 
phalanx,  and  rapidl}'  in  single  file  wound,  and 
again  unwound,  until  oftoh  pupil  had  taken  her 
plaoe  for  wand  exercise ;  and  the  music  ceasi&g 
for  awhile,  Miss  Berkley  gave  the  order,  "  Pa- 
rade rest" 

The  applause  was  long,  and  well  deserved. 
Lilian  and  Carrie,  tbe  leaders,  very  prettily  ac- 
knowlediced  it  by  another  graceful  salute,  ct 
la  miiitatre,  to  tbe  audience  assembled  on  either 
side  of  the  room.  The  Wedding  March  began, 
and  at  the  signals,  every  wand  wsfl  in  position. 
Evenly  and  steadily  the  exercises  were  carried 
through,  and  as  tbe  last  measures  of  the  music 
trilled  above  the  well-marked  octaves  in  the. 
bass,  the  whole  class  fisU  back ;  and  as  the  final 
chorda  sounded  they  sank  into  their  seats. 

"  Ah,  that  is  something  new,  Marion  !'*  ex- 
claimed her  brother.    *'  They  manage  the  Umpo 
grandly ;  mwieal  gymnasts,  indeed  1" 
^"Theyl  require  p^rfvt  musio,  however,"  M- 


plied  Marion ;  "  then  musicians,  as  tbe  leaders 
are;  they  know  just  what  to  do  to  bring  their 
exercise  to  a  close,  and  adapt  even  their  retreat 
to  the  tempo  of  the  music." 

After  a  few  moments  rest,  and  a  great  deal 
of  flattering  nonsense  from  Miss  Berkley's  young 
gentlemen  friends,  whom  she  told  to  congratu- 
late the  young  girls  on  their  success,  Mr.  Meri- 
v€e  began  Wollenhaupfs  "Dernier  Sourire," 
and  the  class  advanced  for  exercise  with  dumb 
bells. 

"Waltaing  may  he  the  poetry  of  motion," 
whispered  Mr.  Benton  to  Mrs.  Lee,  "  but  indeed 
nothing  can  surpass  the  dreamful  beauty  of 
girlish  figures  in  these  attitudes.  Take  No.  10, 
or  the  '  long  side  charge,'  it  is  tbe  embodi- 
ment of  grace  and  strength  combined !" 

And  it  was  so.  The  exquisite  contour  of  the 
figure  as  it  rested  on  one  slender  ankle,  the  per- 
fect slope  of  tbe  arms  from  the  beautiful  little 
hands  to  the  delicate  foot,  resting  on  the  floor 
ftir  behind,  was  admirahly  sustained ;  and  when 
the  young  girls  recovered  themselves,  and  after 
the  short  exercise  they  again  bent  forward,  arms 
extended  and  bodies  beautifully  poitsed,  as  if 
flying  down  to  the  floor,  the  applause  was  un- 
bounded ! 

"No  wonder  you  are  enthusiastic  over  gym^ 
nasties,"  exclaimed  friends  who  gathered  abou^ 
Miss  Berkley  when  the  class  returned  to  theiip 
seats.  '*  Perfsct  grace  and  skillful  managemenl| 
of  position  is  admirably  attained  by  your  pupils., 
How  I  wish  you  had  on  your  costume,  an^ 
would  exercise  with  them." 

''  That  blessing  is  rarely  granted  us,"  laughed 
Alice  I>udlcy,  her  assistant  teacher,  but  wheq 
she  dM%  give  us  a  practical  exemplification  of  an 
attitude,  1  long  for  the  chisel  of  a  Phidias !" 

Marion. merely  pinched  the  ears  of  her  friend, 
who  sat  on  the  footstool  before  her,  and  tried 
to  hold  ber  hand  before  her  mouth  to  prevent 
farther  worda,  but  Alice  would  not  be  silenced. 

'*  Ton  need  not  talk  to  me  of  the  exquisite 
/MM#  of  the  Venus  de  Milo,  or  the  perfect  repose 
of  the  Agrippina  of  the  Mus^a  Bourbonique  at 
Naples ;  had  Marion  lived  in  the  age  of  Peri 
cles,  and  gone  off  in  that  '  long  side  charge,' 
before  Praxilites,  m  still  later,  in  presence  of 
Boooarotti,  I  think  We'  should  have  had  a  mar- 
ble Sappho,  leaping  frbm  a  marble  rock  of  Lu- 
creoe,  or  some  saintly  Miriam  leaning  far  over 
the  rock-bound  ooast  of  the  Rod  Sea,  chanting 
her  aong^f  triumph  and  victory!" 

A  merry  shout  of  laughter  greeted  this  re- 
mark, but  it  grew  still  merrier  when  Mr.  Mer- 
riv^e  said :  '*  And  had  Mozasi  seen  her  we  should 
have  had  aomething  like  this—"  and  he  turned 
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to  the  piano  and  flaohed  off  a  medley  of  the 
most  joyous  Bointillationa  of  that  master'a  de- 
licious genius. 

"  How  some  people  would  be  shooked  at  class- 
ing gymnastics  and  Mozart  together/'  said  a 
friend,  joining  the  group.  **  Do  you  know  some 
parents  have  objected  to  gymnastics  on  the 
ground  that  they  appertain  to  circus-riders,  bal- 
let-dancers, and  the  like  P  Others  because  it  will 
be  of  no  use  to  their  daughters  in  society  1" 

"  Utterly  absurd !"  exclaimed  an  old  French 
gentleman,  whose  long  residence  among  the 
higher  circles  of  European  society  made  his 
opinion  somewhat  regarded ;  "  absurd ;  Ameri- 
can girls  need  all  the  exercise  in  graceful  atti- 
tudes they  can  get,  to  prevent  them  from  stoop- 
ing over,  becoming  hollow-chested,  and-^  " 

He  ceased,  for  Marion's  eyes  flashed  merrily 
as  she  softly  whispered,  *' pokey  every  way." 

"Te8,"he  resumed,  l&ttghing-*>'poA^,'  that 
just  expresses  it.  Unless  American  giils  are 
careful,  they  are  easily  recognized  by  their  min- 
cing, Utering  way  of  walking,  and  stooping 
shonlders.  A  love  of  grace  alone  ought  to  make 
,  girls  anxious  to  be  fine  gynuiasts." 

'<  A  love  of  health  alone,"  interpoeed  Marion, 
as  she  arose  from  her  luxurious  velvet  chair  and 
leaned  her  soft  white  cheek  against  her  broth- 
er's shoulder.  *'  Any  thing  but  sallow  complex- 
ions, or  pepper-and-mostard  looking  skins! 
Ah,  this  free,  graceful  exercise  of  every  muscle 
is  the  best  cosmetic  in  the  world !" 

''And  then  it  gives  such  admirable  voice- 
tone,"  suggested  Miss  Alice  and  Mr.  Benton  at 
the  same  instant.  '^  Come,  Marion,  while  the 
class  are  resting,  and  so  pleasantly  suaounded 
by  their  young  friends,  sing  for  us." 

"  Any  thing  to  uphold  gymnaHtics,"  she  re- 
plied, merrily — "  here,  Mr.  Meriv6e,  please  ac- 
company me."  She  pUoed  befote  him  the  well 
known  finale,  ' Ah  non  $im$ig4*  Her  fullj  rich 
voice  lent  pathos  and  expression  to  the  melody. 
She  hardly  seemed  her  quiet,  dignified  self,  only 
a  fair,  fresh  girl  among  the  woods  and  valleys 
of  a  pastoral  home. 

"  Well,  if  gymnastics  have  helped  her  to  sing 
like  that,"  whispered  a  mother  to  her  danghter, 
as  the  applause  tlutt  followed  the  singing  had 
somewhat  subsided,  '*  I  hope,  Mary,  my  ehild, 
you  will  luractice  very  faithfully." 

'*  Are  you  not  fearful  of  too  violent  exercise  FV 
questioned  an.  anxious  mother  who  sat  near.  ''  I 
am  so  afraid  my  children  will  over<*^pceroise." 

"  Oh  no,  that  will  be  impossible  so  long  as 
they  aire  with  Miss  Berkley,"  interposed  Al- 
ios, who  had  caught  the  remark.  "Misi  Berk- 
ley is  in  the  gymnasium  whenvvor  the  class 


meet,  and  exercising  as  they  do  under  her  own 
eye,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  overwork.  Of 
course,  there  is  no  knowing  what  a  poor  half- 
educated  gymnastic  teacher  might  do  with  her 
pupils,  but  when  a  teaeher  is  thoroughly  trai&ed 
in  the  theory  as  well  as  practice  of  gymnosties, 
and  in  the  study  of  physiology,  no  possiUe 
danger  can  arise  £rom  over-exertion.  If  a  pupil, 
in  direct  disregard  of  her  teacher's  instructions, 
over-exerts  herself  out  of  class  hours,  the  teacher 
is  not  to  blame ;  and  yet  the  best  teachers  have 
been  blamed  for  this  \    Injustice  is  so  easy  I" 

At  this  stage  of  the  conversation,  Miss  Berk- 
ley appeared.  She  had  heard  enough  to  perceive 
Alice*s  drift  '*  Oh,  yes,"  she  added  pleasantly, 
'*  injustice  is  very  ready  to  be  shown  when  we 
ore  in  ignoramce  of  the  things  we  condemn. 
Doctors  tell  us  not  t9  eat  this  or  that  thing, 
not  to  overwork  our  digestive  organs,  and 
we  disobey — sickness  is  the  result— do  we  oon- 
demli  doctors  f  Oh  no,  indeed,  we  send  lor 
them,  and  pay  them  well  to  cure  us ;  but  gym- 
nastic teachers,  oh  dear—"  She  put  on  a  look 
of  despair,  laughing  tuxned  away,  and  mo- 
tioned to  Mr.  Morir4e  to  play  Mabel  Waltzes, 
and  arranged  the  class  for  that  most  giueefal 
of  all  exercises  with  apparatus,  "  Kings  with 
Quartettes."  This  was  followed  by  some  se- 
lections from  Free  Qynmastios,  and  then,  after 
another  "rest,"  Mr.  Meriv6e  played  a  brilliant 
quickstap  of  his  own  composition,  and  the  young 
girls  went  through  with  the  Bapid  March. 

At  its  close,  instead  of  resuming  their  seats, 
the  folding-doors  were  thrown  open  and  they 
ehaitSed  out  into  the  hall,  then  up  the  broad 
staircase  into  the  drawing-voom.  Oongratnla- 
tioBs  poured  in  upon,  every  side.  Miss  Berkley 
and  Alice  Dudley  were  indeed  proud  of  the  suc- 
cess, and  gladly  promised  other  rec^tions  of  a 
similar  kind.  A  few  of  the  young  people  re- 
turned with  their  friends  to  the  Gymnasium,  to 
observe  the  tasteful  decorations,  particularly  the 
floral  treasures,  placed  in  delicate  vases  on  brack- 
ets, with  long  pendant  vines  swaying  from  them 
and  seeming  to  waft  from  side  to  side  the  deli- 
cate perfume  of  heliotrope  and  tea-rose,  while 
from  the  basket  that  adorned  the  piano,  the 
odor  of  orange  bads  and  stany  jasmine  filled 
the  room. 

**  Some  one  has  said  that  we  only  remember 
the  shadow  of  the  beantiful,"  remarked  an  old 
gentleman,  as  he  bid  Miss  Berkley  good  night. 
**  1  assure  you  the  shadows  of  these  graceful 
girls  will  move  through  my  dreams." 

Reader,  I  have  not  been  romancing,  exoept  in 
names  and  location.  Snch  receptions  I  have 
witnessed,  and  known  their  good  results. 
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Keep  Up  with   the  Times. 


BT  MBB.   K.   A.   KIDDBR. 

'T7'  EEP  up  with  the  times,  ever  treating  the  past 
With  all  the  respect  that  is  due ! 
Oar  love  for  old  times  and  old  customs  don't  give 
An  excuse  for  neglecting  the  new.  V 

In  laying  out  money  for  comforts  at  home^ 

In  spending  the  doUars  and  dimes, 
Avoiding  extraTagance,  folly,  and  waste, 

'T  is  best  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 

Keep  up  with  the  times  as  we  journey  along, 

With  the  pure  love  of  country  at  heart, 
Hesolved,  with  the  help  of  the  good  and  the  true, 

In  the  world  to  accomplish  our  part. 

In  storing  our  minds  with  all  wisdom  profound, 

In  hoarding  up  knowledge  like  gold, 
In  *'  buying  the  truth  and  in  selling  it  not,' 

Thus  heeding  the  maxim  of  old ; 


»t 


We  'U  join  in  the  chorus  of  Progress  divine^ 
And  march  to  the  sound  of  her  chimes. 

In  childhood,  in  youth,  in  manhood  and  age, 
We  '11  try  and  keep  up  with  the  times ! 


■♦••- 


Angel  Whispersi— A  Sonnet. 

'bT  NATHAN  UFBAM.^ 

TDBIGHTER  than  Ube  stars  of  even, 
"^  Sweeter  than  the  breath  of  dawn, 
Purer  than  the  dews  of  twilight, 

Softer  than  the  step  of  fawn, 
Fairer  than  the  lily's  whiteness. 

Kinder  than  the  coo  of  dove, 
Passing  all  in  maiden  brightness. 

Glows  the  heart  of  her  I  love ! 
Earth  is  fairer  for  her  footsteps. 

But  the  aagels  watch  on  high— > 
As  we  watch  the  stars  at  even— 

For  the  light  of  her  bright  eye; 
And  in  whispers,  softly  tell, 
"  Soon  she  '11  come  with  us  to  dwell  1"^ 
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Take  Care  of  your  Noses. 


BT  BEV.  CHABLB8  B.  BEXGHAH. 


THIS  will  'be  remembered  bj  the  papila  of 
the  late  Dr.  John  0.  Warren,  of  Boston, 
as  the  omphatio  parting  sentence  of  one  of  his 
most  instructive  and  curions  lectures.    There  is 
a  sense  of  the  Ridiculous  in  all  that  is  said  about 
the  nose,  and  we  always  laugh  when  we  hear  of 
disaster  to  this  organ,  however  painful  the  in- 
jury may  be.    The  nose  is  to  the  other  features 
what  the  ass  is  to  other  quadrupeds,  very  useful, 
very  important,  indispensable  indeed,  yet  still  a 
subject  for  mirth  and   mockery.     The  proverbs 
.about  the  nose  are  proverbs  of  contempt ;  and  a 
special  work  on  this  theme,  like  that  published 
.some  years  ago  by  an  unknown  Englishman, 
^will  inevitably  be  mistaken  for  a  joke  or  a  satire. 
The  eye  and  the  ear  have  a  dignity  which  the 
nose  can  not  claim.    They  belong  to  a  higher 
-  caste.    They  can  be  specialties  in  medical  treat- 
ment.   There  are  "  eye  doctors"  and  "  ear  doc- 
tors," but  who  ever  heard  of  a  "nose  doctor?*' 
Who  ever  saw  the  sign,  "  Diseases  of  the  JNose 
attended  to  and  cured  P"   Those  who  have  pains 
and  troubles  in  the  other  senses  and  their  organs 
are  quite  free  to  talk  about  them  ;  but  the  sense 
of  smell  is  set  aside  from  ordinary  conversation, 
and  there  is  shame  in  saying  much  about  it. 
Half  of  the  preachers  who  read  that  twelfth 
chapter  of  FauVs  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians 
omit  the  seventeenth  verse,  which  asks,  "  If  the 
whole  were  hearing,  where  were  the  smelling  ?** 
'  The  eye  and  ear  can  be  educated,  but  no  theory 
•  of  the  education  of  the  nose  has  yet  been  an- 
nounced.    That  is  an  inferior  branch  of  ses- 
thotics,  which  would  seem  as  much  out  of  place 
in  a  treatise  on  the  culture  of  the  senses  as  the 
songs  of  the  negroes  in  a  Catholic  mass.  Among 
.all  our  societies  of  reform  none  has  yet  appeared 
to  assert  and  vindicate  the  "  Bights  of  the  Nose." 
This  ridicule  of  the  nose  is  not  deserved.  This 
maligned  feature  has  not  only  intrinsic  dignity, 
but  biblical  and  ecclesiastical  honor.  According 
to  the  story  of  the  (Genesis,  the  first  inspiration 
of  the  soul  of  man  was  when  "  God  breathed 
into  his  nostrils."   The  nose  was  the  vital  organ 
in  the  primeval  day,  and  life  came  in  and  went 
out  through  it.    "  The  spirit  of  God  is  in  my 
nostrils,*'  says  Job  in  his  parable.    And  of  the 
horse,  the  noblest  of  all  animals,  we  read  in  the 
Hebrew  song  that  "  the  glory  of  his  nostrils  is 
terrible.*'    The  nose  is  the  sign  of  power  and 
of  command,  more  than  any  of  the  features.    It 


makes  the  sign  of  life  by  the  smoke  which  goes 
out  from  it.  There  is  a  very  ancient  picture  in 
one  of  the  Eastern  churches  representing  the 
Almighty  in  the  cloud  when  the  prophet  is  wait- 
ing to  hear  his  voice.  The  outline  of  the  form 
and  face  is  very  dim,  and  the  eye  and  mouth  are 
not  visible,  but  you  see  the  nose  distinctly  in 
front,  and  it  becomes  the  index  of  the  picture. 
The  prophet  Amos  distinctly  shows  us  Jehovah 
indignantly  refusing  to  *'  smell  in  their  solemn 
assemblies." 

And  every  visitor  in  Rome  must  have  noticed 
*the  part  that  the  nose  plays  in  the  most  solemn, 
ceremonies  of  the  church.  The  Pope  and  Car- 
dinals, on  their  knees  before  the  altar,  often, 
break  the  course  of  their  prayer  by  the  opened 
snuif-box  and  the  audible  sneeze.  Food  is  not 
to  be  allowed  at  that  serious  time,  but  there  is 
no  prohibition  of  Maccaboy.  The  requiem  for 
the  dead  is  more  comfortably  chanted  with  that 
tickling  to  the  nostrils.  Peanuts  are  not  per- 
mitted in  St.  Peter's,  but  snuff  is  in  place,  and 
the  high  dignitaries  pass  it  from  hand  to  hand, 
and  use  it  with  zest  and  without  fear.  So,  too, 
incense  in  the  churches  recognizes  the  right  of 
the  nose  in  worship,  and  assigns  the  senne  of 
smell  to  the  witnessing  company  of  saints  and 
angels. 

The  nose  is  the  sign  of  many  things,  and  has 
many  uses,  physical  and  spiritual  too.  It  is  the 
sign  of  temperament,  of  race,  and  of  character. 
In  comparative  physiognomy  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  features.  When  men  are  likened 
to  animals,  or  to  birds,  or  to  reptiles,  or  to  fishes, 
the  nose  is  the  instrument  and  medium  of  ob- 
servation. The  nose  is  the  bond  which  binds 
man  in  the  physical  line  to  the  eye  of  ordinary 
observers.  Without  this  organ,  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  resemblance  of  man  to  horses,  or 
hawks,  or  frogs.  The  nose  marks  races,  and  is 
classified  according  to  races.  The  Jews  have 
one  variety  of  nose,  the  Greeks  another,  the 
Romans  another,  and  the  Chinese  another. 
There  are  family  noses,  too,  which  go  on  from 
one  generation  to  another,  as  can  be  seen  in  the 
portraits  of  the  French  Bourbons,  or  the  Scotoh 
Stuarts.  Every  one  knows  that  the  shape  of 
this  organ  tells  the  disposition  of  the  man  as 
well  as  his  words  could  tell  it,  whether  he  is 
mild  or  violent,  gentle  or  imperious,  lazy  or 
quick,  careless  or  inquisitive.    The  nose  tellSy 
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beyond  mistake,  what  the  deceptive  ton^e  may 
try  to  hide.    And  it  has  much  to  do  with  the 
beauty  of  the  face.    Its  ugliness  may  ruin  the 
whole  expression  of  the  face,  and  spoil  all  the 
other  features  of  their  grace.     The  softest  eyes, 
the  most  blooming  complexion,  are  made  repul- 
sive by  a  broken  nose,   which  transforms .  all 
their  beauty.  The  Leyitical  law  would  not  allow 
a  flat-nosed  man,  more  than  a  dwarf  or  a  hunch- 
back, to  offer  sacrifices  at  the  altar.     It  is  true, 
that  tastes  differ  in  the  estimate  of  beauty  in 
this   organ.     To  some  the  Roman  nose  is  as 
awkward  as  the  pug  nose  is  pitiful,  while  others 
are  fascinated  by  the  "  celestiar'  nose  on  the  face 
of  a  young  vix^gin.    The  nose  of  the  Mongol  or 
Hottentot  has  no  charm  for  the  Spaniard  or 
frenchman,     (t  has  not  yet  been  settled  what 
is  the  curve  of  absolute  beauty,  or  whether  the 
typical  nose  is  the  straight  nose  of  the  Greek 
divinities.    The  nose  that  is  right  for  men  is 
not  quite  fit  for  women,  and  the  attractive  Fe- 
trca  of  Miss  Bremer's  novel  is  not  envied  in  the 
length  of  this  organ.    The  perfect  nose  is  very 
rare,  in  life  or  on  canvas ;  as  rare  as  the  fault- 
less character.  The  Grecian  nose,  so  much  prized, 
is  in  its  pure  state  as  difficult  to  find  as  a  wlyte 
weasel  in  summer ;  you  look  in  vain  for  it  among 
the  loungers  and  the  beauties  of  Athens  to- 
day.    That  very  respectable  nose,  the  sign  of 
wisdom,  which  has    the  name  of  "cogitative 
nose"  in  the  text-books,  can  not  be  well  de- 
scribed from  the  living  subject.    The  greatest 
thinkers  have  not  had  it.     Noses  are  unques- 
tionably the  indication  of  character,   but  the 
study  of  character  from  them  is  as  complicated 
and  difficult   as   the   Positive    Philosophy  in 
Gomte's  exposition.    The  basis  of  the  system  is 
not  yet  settled,  nor  the  canons  of  criticism.  Even 
the  practical  induction,  that  tells  of  the  habits 
of  a  man  by  his  nose,  is  by  no  meaas  trustwor- 
thy.    Mr.  Nasby's  friend  was  sure  that  he  was 
a  sonnd  Democrat,  of  the  New  York  city  pat- 
tern, and  a  **  repeater,"  too,  by  that  nose  of  his. 
Yet  it  would  not  be  safe  to  see  in  every  man  a 
toper  who  has  the  nose  of  a  toper — ^red  and 
bloated.    Some  of  the  leaders  in  the  Temperance 
movement,  the  extreme  Nazirites,  have  fire  upon 
their  nostrils  as  fierce  and  intense  as  any  victim 
of  the  intoxicating  cup.    The  most  active  man 
in  the  movement  in  Massachusetts  was  once, 
from   this  sign,  embraced  in  the  street  by  a 
drunkard  as  a  brother. 

But  considerations  of  nasal  sasthetics  are  aside 
from  the  the  purpose  of  this  essay.  We  confine 
ourselves  rather  to  the  nose  as  a  sanitary  agent, 
to  the  bearing  and  influence  of  the  nose  on 
health  and  physical  soundness.    The  nose  has 


many  physical  uses.  According  to  an  old  lyric, 
which  the  New  England  children  of  the  last 
generation  knew  by  heart,  the  chief  u^e  of  the 
nose  was  to  wear  spectacles  for  the  convenience 
of  the  eyes;  and  certainly,  without  the  nose 
the  eyes  would  have  a  poor  chance,  in  their 
short  sight  or  dim  sight.  A  barber  finds  the 
nose  very  convenient  in  plying  his  trade ;  it  is 
a  handle  for  the  face,  steadying  this  for  his 
scraping.  Among  savage  tribes,  and  even  in 
some  cities,  the  nose  beai^s  ornament ;  there  are 
rings  in  its  cartilages,  as  through  the  ear  or  on 
the  fingers.  The  nose  of  the  bullock  has  been 
fipom  the  earliest  time  the  instrument  of  his 
subjection ;  when  he  is  led  by  that  he  is  docile, 
and  is  the  servant  of  his  master.  The  hound's 
nose  in  the  hunt  assists  in  a  sport  as  primitive 
as  it  is  enduring.  If  Nimrod  hunted  without 
the  hounds,  his  name  of  **  mighty  hunter*'  is 
misapplied.  Actnon,  we  .know,  had  them,  and 
found  them  rather  false  friends.  A  mild  but 
very  significant  form  of  assault  used  to  be  in 
tweaking  the  nose  of  a  foe.  This  was  the  pre- 
liminary to  a  duel,  in  the  days  before  revolvers 
were  invented.  And  the  recent  comedy  of  nose* 
pulling,  which  consigned  an  amazed  aristocrat 
of  Boston  to  sixty  days  in  the  common  jail, 
proved  to  be  what  Bottom  in  the  play  calls 
"  very  tragical  mirth."  What  are  we  coming 
to,  if  a  gfentleman  can  not  pull  the  nose  of  a 
snob  who  insults  him,  without  suffering  the  fate 
of  a  vile  criminal  P  What  else  is  a  blackguard's 
nose  good  for? 

The  first  sanitary  use  of  the  nose  which  we 
mention  is,  that  it  equaliset  the  temperature  of 
the  body,  prepares  the  air  for  breathing,  and 
gives  to  it  the  proper  warmth  and  tone.  The 
nostrils  are  really  the*' registers"  of  the  human 
furnace,  admitting  or  keeping  out  the  air  that 
is  too  hot  or  too  cold.  Through  these  passages 
the  deg^ree  of  animal  heat  is  reg^ilated  and  ad- 
justed, and  the  body  is  made  capable  of  bearing 
extremes,  whether  of  heat  or  cold.  A  well- con- 
ditioned nose  gives  a  traveler  in  Siberia,  or  in 
Ceylon,  great  advantages  in  meeting  the  trial  of 
those  climates.  The  nose  is  the  natural  respi- 
rator, better  than  any  arrangement  of  wire  or 
sponge.  It  protects  the  lungs  more  effectually 
than  flannel,  and  it  saves  the  throat  from  serious 
danger.  The  Hebrew  song  was  scientific  in 
showing  the  breath  of  life  coming  in  through 
this  organ,  and  the  smoke  of  strength  coming 
out  through  the  nostrils.  Breathing  through 
the  nostril  is  safer  than  breathing  through  the 
opened  mouth.  The  hanh  air  is  softened  in 
its  passage  through  these  tubes,  and  does  not 
irritate  as  when  taken  by  the  throat  directly. 
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The  untutored  Indian,  even  in  his  running, 
keeps  his  lips  closed  and  hreathes  through  his 
nostrils,  and  so  is  nearly  exempt  from  pulmo- 
nary disease,  either  of  inflammation  or  of  tu- 
hercle.     Colds  are  less  likely  to  come  where  the 
nose  is  made  to  do  its  whole  duty.    The  nose 
is  not  merely  a  safety-valve  to  let  off  in  "re- 
freshing sneeees"  the  pent  up  vapors  of  the 
head  and  throat,  hut  is  really  a  regulator  of 
the  whole  machine,  ket^ping  the  hrain  and  lungs 
and  stomach  in  harmony,  and  preventing  quar- 
rel among  the  memhers.     Without  the  happy 
mediation  of  this  regulator  there  would  he  per- 
petual schism  in  the  hod  j.    The  nerves  of  sen- 
sation and  of  motion  would  he  con<)tantly  at  war. 
Another   sanitary  office  of   the   nose  is  in 
detecting  nuisances  of   aU   kinds.     It  warns  of 
danger  as  effectually  as  a  watch-dog,  of  as  an 
alarm-hell.      It  scents  the  poisonous  effluvia, 
and  the  noxious  gases.    It  protests  continually 
against  undeanness  and  fllth.    A  sensitive  nose 
keeps  one  from  living  near  shamhles,  and  tripe 
factories,  and  hone-hoiling  vats,  and  tanneries, 
and  hreweries,  and  distilleries,  and  chemical 
works,  against  living  in  cities  that  have  no  sew- 
ers, or  in  streets  that  have  no  light.    The  nose 
finds  the  danger  in  tenement-houses,  without 
any  nearer  inspection,  and  the  horrors  of  the 
middle  passage  in  the  emigrant  ships.     .The 
gospel  of  purity  has  this  as  one  of  its  host  mis- 
sionaries, and   sends  it  forward  as  a  spy,  as 
Joshua  sent  his  spies  to  find  out  the  ways  of 
Canaan.     If  the  warning  of  the  nose  is  heeded, 
the  dens  and  hurrows  where  vice  and  misery 
fester  will  he  cleared  away,  and  the  sun  let  in 
upon  the  hiding-places  of  pollution.    The  nose, 
too,  is  a  skilful  physiojan  in  diagnosis,  if  not 
in    treatment.      It   finds    infallibly    some    of 
the  worst  diseases.    It  is  surer  than  the  eye  in 
separating  the  elements  of  relief,  in  distinguish- 
ing drugs  and  draughts ;  it  makes  tasting  unne- 
cessary in  how  many  cases.    Animals  use  it  to 
choose  their  food ;  what  has  not  the  right  odor 
they  will  not  take  into  the  mouth.    And  the 
animal  instinct  would  he  a  safe  guide  to  men 
and  women  in  their  choice  of  food.     It  is  a  safe 
rule  to  follow,  never  to  eat  any  thing  that  has 
an  unpleasant  smell,  never  to  wear  any  thing 
that  offends  this  sense,  never  to  live  in  any  place 
where  this  sense  is  vexed  and  irritated.    A  sea 
prospect  maybe  fascinating,  and  the  breezes 
bracing,  but  if,  when  the  tide  is  down,  a  long 
roach  of  nauseous  mud  fills  the  house  with  sick- 
ening odor,  it  is  better  to  heed  the  protest  of  the 
nostrils  and  live  ffirther  inland.    None  may 
safely  neglect  the  warnings  of  this  demonstra- 
tor of  poison  in  the  air. 


And  then  the  nose  has  a  third  office  of  min- 
istering to  health,  in  the  exquisite  pleasure 
which  its  sensations  give.  What  is  there  more 
delightful  as  sensual  enjoyment  than  the  smell 
of  perfumes  ?  The  nose  catches  that  part  of 
pleasure  which  is  the  most  imponderable  and 
ethereal,  the  finer  essence,  which  is  po  invisible 
and  yet  so  penetrating.  Half  the  worth  of  the 
lily,  the  rose,  the  hyacinth,  of  all  the  flowers  in 
the  garden  comes  to  us  in  this  sense.  And  when 
all  the  other  beauty  of  the  flowers  is  lost,  when 
they  are  crushed  and  broken,  this  may  be  kept 
and  concentrated,  and  the  highest  joy  of  the 
garden  he  spread  upon  the  toilet  table.  We 
can  not  tell  how  much  of  the  real  nutrition  of 
the  body  comes  through  this  sense.  Sweden- 
borg  somewhere  maintains  that  the  fine  essences 
of  food  are  removed  and  taken  from  its  grosser 
parts  directly  to  the  hrain,  without  any  aid  from 
the  digestive  process.  In  this  way,  it  may  bo, 
the  cooks  in  the  kitchen  are  fed  before  the  guests 
in  the  hall ;  and  it  explains  the  fact  of  so  many 
loungers  by  the  basement  stories  of  the  large 
hotels.  The  pleasure  of  smoking  tobacco,  by 
which  so  many  souls  ftre  deluded,  is  not,  as  they 
thmk,  in  the  taste  of  the  smoke,  but  in  its  smell. 
It  satisfies  the  same  organ  as  the  snuff  whioh 
the  Head  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  so  fond  of 
taking.  A  recent  exposition  of  the  story,  makes 
it  not  wonderful  that,  even  in  his  submarine 
prison,  Jonah  was  in  the  mood  for  thanksgiving, 
since  '*  the  weeds  were  wrapi>ed  about  his  head.*' 
Evidently  he  had  a  well-flllod  pipe,  and  was 
enjoying  the  fragrant  cloud  which  changed  the 
confined  atmosphere  of  that  unwholesome  in- 
terior. 

Useful  as  the  nose  is,  there  is  no  organ  more 
shamefully  trifled  with,  and  more  injured  by 
bad  treatment.  If  it  can  not  be  educated,  like 
the  ear  or  the  eye,  it  can  certainly  be  depraved 
by  bad  habits  and  bad  associations.  It  can  be 
made  to  lose  its  sensitiveness,  to  cease  to  give 
its  quickening  joys  and  its  timely  warnings.  A 
nose  that  has  no  sensitiveness  has  parted  with 
its  best  power  of  service,  and  is  not  much  better 
than  an  excrescence.  It  is  a  perpetual  lie,  pre- 
tending to  an  influence  which  it  can  not  exert. 
It  is  the  victim  of  catarrh,  moreover,  as  muchi 
as  if  it  were  in  good  condition.  And  a  nose 
that  is  out  of  order  may  bring  a  deal  of  misery. 
What  is  more  vexatious  than  the  cold  in  the 
head,  which  makes  the  man  who  has  it  a  nuis- 
ance everywhere,  in  his  changed  ariieulation, 
and  inflamed  nostrils?  How  we  pity  the  mighty 
man,  whose  composure  is  destroyed  by  the  fever 
which  shuts  his  nostrils,  and  fills  their  passages, 
drawing  wretchedness  from  the  aroma  of  the 
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hay-field  or  the  rich  perfame  of  the  rose !  The 
eagle  eye  of  Daniel  Webster  was  dimmed  in  the 
last  days  of  eiimmor,  by  the  agency  of  that  thin 
nostril  beneath  it,  which  changed  the  grand 
round  tones  of  his  majestic  voice  into  a  thin, 
husky,  snuffling.  Nature  condemns  some  to 
this  misery,  but  by  far  the  larger  part  of  those 
who  suffer  from  nasal  troubles  and  complaints 
Buffer  in  consequence  of  their  own  negligence  and 
imprudence.  Even  the  habit  of  speaking  through 
the  nose,  which  is  an  American  characteristic, 
is  in  half  the  cases  acquired  rather  than  natural 
Few  will  probably  insist  that  prayer  through 
the  nose,  fervent  as  it  may  be,  will  get  a  speed- 
ier or  fuller  answer  from  this  style  of  utterance. 
The  neigh  of  the  horse  is  a  positive  sound,  but 
the  human  nose  has  only  a  sharp  negative  in 
its  attempt  to  tell  thought  or  emotion. 

Catarrh  is  the  interior  misery  of  the  nose.  It 
has  also  its  exterior  miseries ;  less  frequent, 
perhaps^  but  still  annoying,  and  sometimes  pain- 
ful. Bedness  is  one  of  these,  a  chronic  blaza, 
lighting  up  as  with  angry  fires,  all  the  counte- 
nance. Carbuncle,  too,  chooses  this  conspicu- 
ous eininence  quite  often  ior  the  display  of  its 
venomous  ravage.  A  wart  upon  the  nose  is  an 
identifying  mark  which  has  arrested'more  than 
one  evil-doer.  And  the  outward  symmetry  of 
the  organ  may  yield  to  the  disease  of  thebone 
which  holds  it  up,  until  it  becomes  only  an 
orifice  on  the  face.  There  are  noses  of  men 
which  .wear,  as  in  the  feline  race,  a  brush  of 
whisker  around  and  on  their  point.  The  pa- 
thology of  ihe  nose,  if  not  so  full  as  that  of  the 
eye,  is  yet  not  insignificant. 

Of  course,  where  an  organ  is  so  important,  so 
prominent,  so  significant,  so  liable  to  get  out  of 
order,  its  health  should  be  a  serious  concern. 
**  How  to  get  a  cogitative  nose,"  the  title  of  one 
of  the  chapters  in  the  volume  already  referred 
to,  is  of  loss  moment  than  the  question,  how  to 
keep  the  nose  decent  and  respectable,  to  keep  it 
from  being  an  offence  to  others  and  a  pain  to 
one*s  self.  And  a  few  simple  rules  may  be 
mentioned,  not  less  valuable  that  they  are  so 
simple.  First,  avoid  all  excesses,  in  eating  or 
drinking,  or  any  kind  of  sensual  indulgence. 
Eschew  vice,  in  any  and  every  form.  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  chances  are  that  the 
nose  of  a  sober  man,  who  keeps  the  Com.mand- 
ments  and  shuns  the  intoxicating  cup,  will  show 
its  natural  color,  and  be  saved  from  the  loath- 
some maladies  which  swell  and  fester  on  the 
nose  of  the  drunkard  and  the  profligate.  Strong 
wln^,  strong  liquors,  rich  food,  and  the  sin  of 
the  house  of  pollution,  are  the  worst  foes  of  the 
nose,  and  no  art  of  cosmetics  can  overcome  their 


power,  or  neutralize  their  work.  They  break 
through  all  disguises,  and  expose  the  sinner's 
guilt  and  shame.  The  nose  pleads  with  its 
owner  to  be  temperate  in  all  things. 

Then  a  second  rule  is,  not  to  vex  the  nose 
with  foreign  substance.  In  spite  of  tho  habit 
of  the  Pope  and  Cardinals,  snuff-taking  has  not 
been  raised  into  a  dogma,  or  a  law  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  or  imposed  as  a  duty  upon 
the  faithful.  It  is  possible  to  inherit  the  king- 
dom of  God  without  it.  In  spite  of  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  PuritaiAtf  in  New  England,  the  dust 
of  tobacco  can  not  be  taken  as  food  for  the  ol- 
factory nerves.  Foreign  substances  will  get 
into  the  nostrils,  in  spite  of  all  our  heed.  But 
it  is  foolish  deliberately  to  throw  or  draw  them 
in.  Snuff  in  the  nose  is  no  more  reasonable  or 
safe  than  sand  or  iron-filings.  To  these  men 
can  get  accustomed  {  and  the  patriotic  Califor- 
nian  pleads  that  the  daily  sand-storm,  which 
fills  his  eyes  and  nose  in  the  streets  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  delightful  and  exhilarating.  It  is  dan- 
gerous, nevertheless.  Except  as  a  medicine,  no 
palpable  substances  should  ever  be  taken  into 
the  nostrils;  nothing  more  solid  than  water. 
Soap  and  sand  may  do  for  the  floor,  but  not  for 
the  mucous  membrane. 

Then  a  third  rule  is,  to  let  the  nose  alone,  not 
to  handle  it,  or  pajnt  it,  or  try  by  art  to  change 
its  shape  or  remove  its  deformities.  It  may  be 
protected  from  extreme  cold  by  suitable  cover- 
ing, but  in  most  climates  it  can  be  left  free  and 
uncovered  without  risk,  and  is  better  so.  Ma- 
nipulation only  aggravates  its  cutaneous  mala- 
dies. If  it  is  misshapen,  bear  the  misfortune, 
and  trust  to  overcome  the  bad  impression  of  the 
face  by  the  faithfulness  of  an  upright  life.  Wait 
rather  for  the  silent  and  subtle  influence  of  feel- 
ing upon  the  physical  frame,  and  do  not  try  to 
change  nature  where  nature  resists  so  obsti- 
nately. Let  the  nose  have  its  own  way,  and  do 
its  own  work,  and  heal  its  own  natural  lesions. 
Interference  with  this  organ  is  not  dignified. 
We  knew  a  schoolmaster  who  lost  the  respect 
oT  his  pupils  because  his  nose  was  alwa^'^s  shin- 
ing from  the  incessant  friction  of  his  wander- 
ing fingers. 

Wo  might  add  some  words  upon  the  habit  of 
sneezing^  which  is  by  some  hated  as  a  vulgar  in- 
decorum, while  others  rejoice  in  it  as  an  ex- 
cellent omen.  Whether  the  blessing  of  God 
will  always  follow  the  spasmodic  contraction  is 
more  than  we  can  tell.  But  if  sneezing  be  good, 
like  all  other  good  things,  it  should  be  kept 
within  bounds.  A  sneeze  in  company  should 
be  suppressed,  and  not  allowed  to  proclaini  itself 
^  too  loudly.     It  is  as  untimely  as  the  audible 
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Bleep,  whicli  disturbs  in  ohnrch  the  calmness  of 
the  worshippers.  Of  late  the  new  theory  has 
been  advanced  that  sneezing  is  of  the  throat 
more  than  the  nostrils,  and  is  a  twin  brother  to 
the  congh.  We  need  not  enter  into  that  dis- 
cussion. When  we  are  alone,  the  heartier  and 
more  sonorous  the  sneeze  is,  the  more  perfect 
will  be  its  work.    But  in  society,  it  shonld  al- 


ways be  modest  in  its  strength  and  its  pro- 
portions. 

We  have  said  nothing  about  the  intrusive  use 
of  the  nose,  when  a  man  meddles  with  what  it  no 
business  of  his  own,  since  that  proverbial  use 
is  seooDdary  and  metaphorical,  and  these  essays 
deal  only  with  literal,  physical  facts. 


-•-^ 
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Spurs  and   Reins  for  those  who   Need  them. 


BT  J.  B.   8V0D6RA88. 


WAKE    UP! 

THERE  are  otber  sleeifti  beside  that  which 
requires  the  closure  of  the  eyelids  as  one 
of  its  conditions.  There  are  people,  not  a  few, 
who  are  sound  asleep,  to  all  practical  purposes, 
while  their  outward  eyes  are  wide  open. 

The  Bible  speaks  of  this  class  of  people  as 
those  who  ''have  eyes,  but  see  not,"  and  puts 
them  in  .the  same  category  with  those  who 
"  have  ears,  but  hear  not." 

Some  people  go  through  the  world  as  if  they 
were  asleep  to  all  the  interests  of  life,  excepting, 
perhaps,  those  concerning  their  animal  nature 
merely,  such  as  the  processes  of  eating  and 
drinking,  common  io  all  animals.  They  see 
nothing  beyond  these  wants,  and  hence  those 
conditions  and  exertions  relating  to  the  supply 
of  higher  wants  are  all  unknown  to  them.  As 
to  observing  the  wants  of  their  fellow  beings, 
that  is  utterly  out  of  the  question.  It  never 
enters  into  the  thoughts  of  such  "  sleepy  heads  " 
as  theirs,  that  any  body  else  has  any  wants  I 

The  class  of  persons  to  which  I  refer  may  be 
said  to  go  about,  like  the  swine,  rooting  for 
themselves,  and  grunting  selfishly  as  they  go ! 
Thoy  are  practically  asleep  to  all  the  world  be- 
side. And  they  may  be  expected,  when  their 
time  comes,  to  "perish  as  the  swine  perieh- 
eth." 

Now,  to  all  such  I  would  say,  "  Wake  up !  " 
It  is  not  a  l^ue  life  you  are  leading.  You  are 
utterly  at  fault.  You  are  either  too  stupid  or 
too  selfish — perhaps  both.  Keep  awake  to  all 
that  is  going  on  around  you.  You  are  living 
in  a  wide-awake,  active  world.  While  you 
sleep  it  moves.  Ay,  and  it  moves  gloriously  as 
to  all  who  do  their  duty — ignobly  to  such  only 
as  sleep  all  the  while,  like  yourself! 

Let  one  and  all  wake  up!  Remember, 
*'  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty,"  not 


in  politics  only,  but  in  all  the  other  department* 
and  concerns  of  life. 

BicH  men's  soirs. 

Desirable  as  wealth  is,  behold  how  little  it 
generally  blesses  those  who  have  inherited  it, 
but  especially  the  sons  of  rich  men.  Indeed, 
inherited  wealth  has  so  frequently  proved  a 
curse,  rather  than  a  blessing,  to  such  persons, 
that  observant  people  are  moved,  by  the  very 
sight  of  them,  to  exclaim,  '*poor  fellow,  we  pity 
you !" 

And  is  there  not  abundant  room  for  pity,  in- 
stead of  cong^tuladon,  in  view  of  the  tempta- 
tions to  which  rich  men's  sons  are  almost  inevit- 
ably subjected?  The  surest  of  these  is  the 
temptation  to  idleness,  which  has  aptly  been 
called  the  mother  of  vice. 

While  labor  is  falsely  viewed,  by  society  in 
general,  as  a  curse  and  a  degradation,  how  can 
the  children  of  opulent  parents  be  expected  ^o 
take  pleasure  in  it  ?  Should  they  not  rather  be 
expected  to  shun  it  ? 

But,  apart  from  social  considerations,  where 
isHhe  motive  to  come  from  to  the  rich  man's 
son  ?  The  sons  of  the  poor,  who  have,  at  most, 
inherited  a  good  name,  have  the  stimulus  of 
prospective  improvement,  in  their  pecuniary 
condition,  as  their  motive.  Laboring,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  life,  from  necessity,  they  soon  acquire 
the  hubit  of  industry,  which  is  a  great  thing,  and 
henceforward  thoy  work  from  the  very  love  of 
work.  To  them,  now,  activity  is  a  necessity. 
Idleness  would  prove  a  great  bore,  if  not  an  ac- 
tual calamity. 

^  When  first  independence,  and  then  wealth, 
perchance,  crowns  the  perseverance  of  the  last- 
named  class— poor  men's  sons— they  know  how 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  their  acquisitions. 
They  are  not  so  apt  to  squander  their  means  as 
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those  who  haye  inherited  it.  "  Come  easy,  go 
easy/'  has  no  application  to  them.  But  it  ap- 
plies quite  commonly  to  rich  men's  sons,  and 
too  many  of  them  realize  its  truth,  to  their  sor- 
row, in  the  end. 

Now,  in  writing  this,  I  have  had  a  practical 
point  in  view.  It  is  this :  that  eyery  iatheri  and 
especially  every  wealthy  feither,  should  give  his 
sons  some  trade.  I  use  the  word  in  its  widest 
sense — that  is,  as  meaning  some  settled,  syste- 
matic line  of  employment,  whether  called  a  trade, 
a  profession,  or  a  husinesa.  This,  if  never  fol- 
lowed hy  them  in  manhood,  will  he  of  no  disad- 
vantage to  them  then,  hut  an  actual  advantage 
hy  dint  of  the  development  of  mind,  if  not  of 
muscle  also,  effected  hy  it,  as  a  means  of  physi- 
cal culture.  But  it  may  he  needed  in  the  future 
of  even  the  rich  man's  son,  hecause  of  unforseen 
reverses,  and  it  will  then  hecome  a  hlessing  in- 
deed—a source  of  self-dependence,  and  coDse« 
quently  of  independence  as  to  relatives  or  neigh- 
hors,  who  will  be  all  too  ready  to  scoff  at  the 
unfortunate,  especially  where  envy  has.  been 
excited  by  previous  affluence. 

debt! 

Observant  reader — you  who  have  lived  long 
enough  to  have  the  tutorage  of  experience, 
whether  your  lot  has  been  cast  in  the  populous 
city,  the  quiet  village,  or  the  still  more  quiet 
country — I  appeal  to  you  i  Is  not  the  word 
"debt''  deserving  of  the  exclamation  point  I 
have  affixed  to  it  P 

When  I  mention  debt,  I  allude  not  to  obliga- 
tions carefully  and  wisely  incurred  in  the  due 
course  of  a  legitimate  business.  When  incurred 
by  men  employed  in  the  primitive  and  ever- 
honorable  toil  of  the  farmer,  who  really  needs  a 
little  more  land  and  safely  buys  it  on  credit,  or 
such  as  have  land  which  needs  money  to  make 
it  fruitful,  or  by  those  discreetly  engaged  in 
commerce  or  pursuing  some  mechanical  trade,  I 
have  no  word  of  condemnation  for  debt.  I  al- 
lude to  it  under  a  very  different  class  of  circum- 
stances— to  its  incurment  where  it  might  be, 
and  therefore  should  be,  avoided — when  other 
motives,  very  different  from  those  enumerated 
above,  have  invited  it.  Shall  I,  need  I  name 
them  ?  I  trow  not.  They  are  all  around  us. 
They  are  patent  in  the  results,  the  woeful  results 
of  every  day  life — in  the  fine  house,  and  the 
finer  furniture  and  equipages,  that  are  owned 
hut  not  paid  for;  in  the  gaudy  garments  and 
glittering  jewels  worn  by  x>eople  who,  as  all 
their  acquaintances  well  know,  can  not  afford 
them! 

Such  debtors  as  these  are  doubly  slaves.  They 


are  slaves  to  their  vanity  as  well  as  slaves  to 
their  creditors.  Once  these,  their  masters, 
oould  have  asserted  their  control  over  thorn 
with  their  incarceration  in  any  State  of  the 
Union,  and  in  some  of  the  States  that  is*  still  the 
creditor's  legal  remedy.  Who  will  say  it  would 
not  serve  «ofn«  debtors  right  to  imprison  them, 
howsoever  unjust  to  the  honest  and  really  un- 
fortunate debtor  such  a  course  would  be  F 

I  repeat  the  thought :  Debt  is  a  species  of 
slavery.  As  such,  it  is  an  evil  to  be  shunned, 
not  invited— often  a  crying  and  cruel  evil. 
Once  in  it,  to  get  out  of  it  is  almost  as  difficult 
as  it  was  to  throw  off  the  fabled  shirt  of  Nes- 
sus. 

Let  all  keep  out  of  debt  who  can ! 

WAB. 

■ 

*  If  it  be  true  that  a  condition  of  peace  is  the 
time  to  prepare  for  war,  is  it  not  equally  true 
that  a  paeiflo  era,  such  as  we  Americans  are 
again  enjoying,  is  a  good  time  to  reassure  our- 
selves of  the  disadvantages,  not  to  say  the  hor- 
rons  of  war,  and  of  the  blessings  uf  peace? 

Lord  Clarendon  took  no  superficial  view  of 
war,  when  he  declared  that  it  lays  a  people's 
natures  and  manners  waste  equally  with  their 
fields  and  habitations,  and  that  it  is  as  difficult 
to  preserve  the  beauty  of  the  one  as  the  inle*;- 
rity  of  the  other,  under  the  violent  jurisdiction 
of  drums  and  trumpets. 

That  war  does  thus  play  sad  havoc  with 
popular  morals  all  history  lamentably  warns  us, 
and  herein  lies  the  secret  of  the  iQtimate  down- 
fall of  nations  that  seek  rather  than  shun  it. 

Blessed,  indeed,  are  the  arts  of  Peace  as  com- 
pared with  the  arts  of  War  I  And  lucky  is  that 
nation  whose  rulers  have  not  the  power,  attrib- 
uted to  Cadmus  of  old,  to  cause  armies  to 
spring  from  dragon's  teeth  scattered  upon  the 
ground.  The  more  costly  wars  prove  to  be, 
the  more  likely  are  they  to  be  shunned,  when 
once  a  people  have  a  taste  of  the  heavy  debt 
which  they  never  fail  to  leave  behind  them,  as  a 
legacy. 

Imagine  the  expenditures  at  all  our  armories 
diverted  to  the  uses  of  peace  instead  of  war^— to 
the  manufacture  of  the  implements  of  agricul- 
ture, instead  of  those  of  warfare — and  you  will 
have  a  glimpse  of  the  blessings  of  the  "  good 
time  coming,"  when  swords  arQ  to  be  converted 
into  plowshares  and  spears  into  pruning-hooks, 
and  the  nations  are  to  learn  war  no  more. 

Trite  as  that  citation  will  sound  to  my  readers, 
I  ask  them  whether  there  is  any  other  more 
welcome  to  their  minds  ?  I  confess  there  is  no 
picture  more  inviting,  to  my  own  mind,  than  a 
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great  nation,  finoh  as  oon,  at  peace,  not  only 
with  itself,  but  all  the  world  beside. 

Let  us  see  to  it,  henceforward,  that,  while  our 
war  steeds  are  ready,  they  are  also  tightly 
reined. 

THB   GOLDEN   MEAN. 

"Juitfi  mUitu"  is  a  favorite  phrase  with  a 
certain  French  school  of  politicians.  By  it  they 
express  what  they  c<»flider  middle  ground  be- 
tween the  old-fashioned  monarohial  and  the 
new-fashioned  republican  principles  of  govern- 
ment. But  the  true  meaning  of  the  phrase 
would  give  us,  in  English,  what  we  call  the 
'  golden  mean" — a  point  well  worth  seeking 
for  in  all  the  aflEairs  of  life. 

The  tendency  of  the  American  people  has 
been,  of  late  years,  to  grow  too  much  like  the 
French,  in  their  politico-economical  action. 
For  example,  look  at  the  history  of  our  com- 
merce. Now  we  have  had  expansion,  then 
contraction,  in  our  credit  system'-K>ne  year  the 
liveliest  activity  in  mercantile  life,  with  a  ten- 
dency to  importations  far  beyond  our  legitimate 
means  of  payment,  to  be  followed,  the  next 
year,  by  stagnation,  perhaps  pressure. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  our  politics.  At 
one  time  we  are  all  excitement  about  some  elec- 
tion. We  seem  to  forget  every  thing  but  poli* 
tics.  For  the  time,  every  other  interest  suffers 
from  neglect.  Then,  again,  every  thing  is 
quiet,  almost  the  quietude  of  indiffiarence  reign- 
ing as  to  the  state  of  the  country. 

Nor  has  literature  wholly  escaped  this  ten- 
dency to  extremes,  as  more  than  one  crisis  in 
"  cheap  publications  "  has  borne  witness,  to  the 
sorrow  of  the  publishers  and  all  considerate 
people — the  former  because  of  losses  rather  than 
profits,  the  latter  because  of  the  demoralization 
of  the  popular  taste. 

What  is  most  desirable  is,  the  observance  of 
the  juhie  milieu^  or  "  golden  mean,"  in  all 
the  affairs  of  life — in  our  commerce,  in  our  poli- 
tics, and  our  literature  alike.  That  once  secured, 
all  will  be  well. 

DRONKS. 

The  habits  and  traits  of  animals,  through  aU 
the  clasdifications  of  Zoology,  from  the  mastodon 
down  to  the  most  diminutive  insect,  are  full  of 
instruction  to  man.  They  have  furnished  not  a 
few  of  the  most  striking  and  expressive  of  the 
analogies  of  our  language.  Often  the  simple 
name  of  some  animal  expresses  our  thought 
more  clearly  than  a  dozen  less  emblematic  words 
would  do  it,  as  when  we  speak  of  mammoth 
size,  snail  pace,  etc.    How  striking  the  analogy 


between  a  hive  of  bees  and  a  community  of  men. 
Every  community  furnishes  people  who  answer 
to  the  two  Glasses  of  bees— the  workers  and  the 
drones. 

There  is  nothing  more  creditable  to  be  said  of 
a  business  man,  that  he  is  "  as  busy  as  a  bee." 
But  what  is  more  discreditable,  in  the  whole 
vocabulary  of  language,  than  the  epithet, 
^'  drone  P'  Who,  with  the  least  spark  of  manli- 
ness or  self-respect  left  in  his  bosom,  would  run 
the  risk  of  having  such  an  epithet  applied  to 
him  with  the  slightest  ground  for  deserving 
it  f    Surely,  no  one. 

Young  man,  have  you  the  doubtful  advantage 
of  a  wealthy  parentage  P  Have  you  been  wont 
to  persuade  yourself  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  having  a  profession,  or  trade,  or  business  of 
any  sortP  Tou  are  lamentably  mistaken,  if 
you  have.  Correct  your  mistake  at  once.  If 
you  do  not,  it  may  prove  to  be  the  "  mistake 
of  a  life-time,"  when  too  late  to  correct  it. 

In  any  event,  don't  be  a  droi^e,  my  friend ! 
Do  aomethinff  for  the  sake  of  your  own  physical 
health  and  mental  contentment,  to  say  nothing 
of  higher  motives.  Do  something  that  shall 
make  yourself,  while  living,  feel  conscious  that 
you  live  for  some  useful  purpose.  Thereby  yon 
will  justify  your  neighbors  in  saying,  when  you 
are  dead,  that  your  were  a  "  useful  man." 

Disgraco  to  all  drones !  Honor  to  all  workers ! 


(( 


I  CAN  T  ! 


T»» 


That  expression  would  be  bad  enough  on  the 
tongue  of  an  infant.  To  manhood,  or  woman- 
hood, it  is  a  positive  disgrace. 

How  do  you  Afwir  you  "can't?"  Have  yon 
tried  ?  Well,  suppose  you  have — try  once  more. 
As  the  song  Fays : 

"Try,  try  again  I" 

Final  success  will  make  you  feel  all  the 
prouder  for  your  temporary  failure — and  stronger 
too.  The  task  before  you  may  be  difficult. 
What  if  it  is  ?  It  is^  for  that  very  reason,  all 
the  more  worthy  of  the  attempt  of  a  noble  soul. 
If  it  were  but  an  easy  one,  any  numbskull 
might  perform  it.  But  then  it  would  be  no 
credit  to  ifou, 

Eesolve  to  know  no  such  word  as  "  can't  Y* 


Fastidiousness  of  Natuke. — ^No  two 
human  beings  were  ever  alike  either  in  body  or 
mind.  In  other  words.  Nature  has  been  en- 
gaged in  making  men  and  women  six  thousand 
years,  without  making  one  she  thought  worth 
while  to  repeat 
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BAPID  UPWARD  GROWTH. 

A    NOTHEK  feature  of  rapid  upward  growth. 
■^*    is  tliat  the  chest  scarcely  expands  at  all 
during  the  process.    It  will  he  seen  to  run  np 
firom  the  waist  withont  any  expansion  what- 
ever, while  the  shoulders  fold  round  to  the 
front,  and  the  head  stoops  forward  from  the 
base  of  the  column  of  the  neck ;  and  seldom  does 
a  straight    spine    accompany   such    abnormal 
growth.    I  have  known  the  chest  to  actually  di- 
minish in  girth-^grow  narrower  and  narrower 
— as  if  it  were  tightened  up  by  the  extreme 
elongation  of  the  general  frame.    Now  the  rea- 
son for  these  displacements  is,  that  all  these 
parts  are  held  in  their  respective  places  by  cer- 
tain muscles  arsanged  for  this  purpose ;  and  as 
the  muscles  can  only  maintain  their  contractile 
power  by  frequent  and  varied  exercise,  they 
c^n  not  do  this  duty  if  they  are  denied  that 
which  is  necessary  to  their  functional  ability. 
This  law,  which  does  not  apply  to  these  parts 
alone,  but  to  every  part  of  the  body,  is  markedly 
seen  in  the  muscles  of  the  trunk.     Wore  these 
duly  exercised,  stooping  would  be  impossible, 
that  h,  continuous  stooping,  which  involves  the 
origit  of  maliyevils  of  development.    Because, 
if  the  muscles  of  this'  region  possessed  their 
proper  degree  of  power,  they  would  of  course 
perform  adequately  their  functions— and  one  of 
these  is  to  keep  the  body  upright.     It  is  as  use- 
less therefore  to  tell  a  boy  thus  imperfectly  de- 
veloped not  to  stoop,  as  to  forbid  him  to  cough 
when  he  has  a  cold,  or  to  limp  when  he  is 
lame. 

STUNTED    TOUTH. 

Another  abnormal  form  of  growth,  but  much 
less  frequent,  is  the  opposite  to  the  foregoing — 
is  where  the  frame  seems  stunted  from  its 
natural  height.  This  dwarfed  and  arrested 
growth  will  be  found  to  have  arisen  in  the 
majority  of  cases  from  some  cause  which  inter- 
fered with  the  proper  nutrition  of  the  general 
system,  and  it  in  consequence  may  be  inferred 
that  any  means  which  will  restore  this  condition 
will  restore  the  naturally  attainable  capacity 
for  growth  and  development  in  the  frame,  so 
far  as  this  may  yet  be  ext^ided  over  the  natural 
period  of  gprowth  still  remaining.* 

*A  remarkable  instance  of  this  came  imder  my  obsenra- 
tkm  a  few  yean  ago.  A  youth  whose  growth  had  for  some  I 


05E-SIDED  OBOWTH. 

Growing  to  one  side,  as  it  is  called,  is  another 
form  of  mal-growth  frequently  to  be  seen,  con- 
sisting of  a  disproportionate  development,^  if 
not  of  actual  elongation  of  one  side  of  the  body. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  this  conformation 
to  unusual  employment  of  the  side  where  the 
development  preponderates,  as  would  be  ex- 
pected; where  I  find  this  conformation  it  is 
usually  with  boys  who  take  little  or  no  exercise. 
No  form  of  mal-growth,  however,  is  more  sus- 
ceptible of  rectification  by  skillfully-administered 
exercise.  Like  all  departures  from  normal 
growth,  this  evil  extends  beyond  itself  and  is 
productive  of  other  evils.  Lateral  spinal  cur- 
vature  is  one  of  its  frequent  results. 

There  are  many  other  forms  of  mal-growth 
and  partial  development,  all  open  to  the  cura- 
tive influence  of  systematized  exercise,  to  be 
seen  with  painful  frequency  of  every  school,  less 
striking  it  may  be,  but  all  in  importance,  and 
all  claiming  the  serious  attention  of  those  who 
are  intrusted  with  the  care  and  education  of  the 
young.  In  partial  development  alone — where 
no  trace  of  mal-formation  exists— an  argument 
more  powerful  than  any  which  I  have  advanced, 
or  can  yet  advance,  exists  for  the  adoption  of  a 
clearly-defined  system  of  bodily  training  at  our 
large  schools.  I  find  that  almost  every  youth 
at  the  time  of  passing  from  these  to  the  Univer- 
sity has,  as  it  were,  a  considerable  amount  of 
attainable  power  and  material  capacity  unde- 
veloped ;  his  body,  or  rather  a  portion  of  it,  is 
in  arrears  in  this  respect,  and  as  arrears,  and  as 
a  recoverable  debt,  the  youth  may  fairly  view  it. 
A  large  instalment  of  it  he  may  obtain  immedi- 
ately. I  find  that  during  the  first  term  (two 
months),  with  properly-administered  systema- 
tized exercise,  the  chest  will  expand,  under  all 
ordinary  circumstances,  two  inches,  and  under 
peculiar  circumstances  I  have  known  it  reach 

time  been  stationary  at  the  height  of  five  feet  tiro  and  five- 
eighth  inches,  suddenly  from  the  practice  of  systematixed 
exercise  began  to  grow  at  a  fair  and  regular  rate,  and  at 
the  age  of  21,  when  he  went  to  India,  his  height  was  fire 
feet  six  and  one-fourth  inches.  Another  instance  is  that 
of  a  school-boy  whose  growth  had  been  all  but  arrested 
from  a  severe  fall  in  childhood.  Almost  instantly  syste- 
matized exercise  started  his  latent  powers  of  growth,  and 
tK  nine  months  he  had  grown  eight  and  seven*  eighths  of 
an  inch. 
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double  that  amount.  Tlie  general  role  also  is 
that  where  the  chest  has  been  neglected  and  is 
consequently  in  arrears  in  development,  the 
arms  and  shoulders  will  have  shared  the  neglect 
and  so  of  course  show  a  proportionate  want  of 
development.  And  these,  as  they  share  in  all 
the  work  of  the  chest — are  in  fact  the  medium 
through  which  the  chest  receives  almost  all  its 
exercise — share  in  the  gain  proportionately. 
Now  had  these  parts  received  an  adequate  share 
of  employment  up  to  this  time,  this  sudden  de- 
velopment would  he  impossible,  and  it  must 
have  been  arrears  of  expansion,  otherwise  the 
rate  of  increase  would  be  sustained  after  the 
first  term,  which  is  not  the  case. 

But  it  is  not  only,  or  even  chiefly,,  for  the 
faultily-growth,  the  imperfectly-developed,  and 
the  weak — although  to  these  it  is  a  necessity,  a 
necessity  if  they  are  ever  to  be  strong — ^that  I 
plead  for  the  regular  adoption  of  a  system  of  edu- 
cational bodily  exercise  in  our  schools.  What 
should  we  think  of  that  schoolmaster,  who,  be- 
cause a  boy  was  apt  and  capable,  and  for  his 
years  well-instructed,  would  therefore  and 
thenceforward  leave  him  to  his  own  resources 
and  inclinations  P  Tet  in  truth  similar  are  the 
reasons  we  constantly  hear  adduced  when  phys- 
ical culture  is  mentioned.  We  hear  men  say, 
"  all  exercise  should  be  free,  should  be  volun- 
tary, should  be  left  entirely  to  a  boy*s  own 
choice,  inclinations,  and  dispositjlpi^l'  Do  we 
leave  him  the  same  license  with  othOT  agents  of 
health  ?  his  diet,  for  instance,  or  his  hours  of 
rest  or  of  study  ?  Yet  none  of  those  are  more 
important  to  his  welfare  and  well-being,  pres- 
ent and  future,  than  exercise.*  Whatever  ma^ 
be  the  developed  capacity  of  the  untrained  body 
it  is  as  far  from  the  symmetry  and  strength  to 
which  it  may  attain  with  proper  ctilture,  as  is 
the  clever  but  self-taught  man  from  what  he 
would  have  been  with  thorough  educational 
training.  Certain  points  in  his  character  stand 
out  large  and  prominent,  powerful  in  a  given 
line  of  action,  but  others  are  dwarfed  and 
stunted,  and  show  the  more  meanly  from  the 
prominence  of  others.  So  it  is  with  physical 
development  and  with  physical  culture;  the 
assiduous  and  exclusive  application  to  a  favorite 


*In  fact  there  are  many  boys,  more  than  one  inexperi- 
enced in  such  points  would  easily  believe,  who  if  left  to 
their  own  inclination3  take  no  exercise  at  all,  or  take  it  so 
listlessly  that  the  results  are  niL  Yet  these  ore  the  very 
boys  that  need  exercise  the  most  of  ell,  and  their  reluc- 
tance to  enter  upon  it,  and  feebleness  and  awkwardness  in 
pursuing  it,  is  the  strongest  proof  of  their  great  need  of  it, 
the  strongest  proof  that  as  boys  they  are  not  living  boys' 
lives— and  the  boy's  life  leads  to  the  man's. 


exercise  will  strengthen  and  develop  the  jwrts 
engaged  in  its  practioe,  but  this  pre-snpposes 
the  negleet  of  the  remainder,  and  the  result  in 
both  cases,  the  mental  and  physical,  will  be  the 
same— 'inharmoniousness,  incompleteness. 


Woman's  Bight  to  Vote. — Some  of 
the  reasons  why  woman  should  aot  be  hindered 
from  voting  are : 

Her  right  to  vote  is  as  certain  and  perfect  as 
man's.  She  is,  obviously,  equal  to  man,  and 
essentialiy  one  with  him.  Her  rights,  which, 
in  common  with  his,  are  under  the  control  of 
the  ballot-box,  are  as  sacred  as  his,  and  are  as 
important  to  her  as  are  his  to  him.  As  well 
might  woman  undertake  to  keep  man  from  the 
ballot-box,  as  mim  be  guilty  of  keeping  her 
from  it.  Infinite  shame  to  man  is  it  that  wo- 
man is  kept  from  it! — and  this,  too,  by  brute 
force !  Woman  is  fast  coming  to  feel  this  op- 
pression ;  and,  in  proportion  to  her  feeling  it,  is 
her  sense  of  the  worth  and  nobleness  of  man 
reduced.  Nothing  on  earth  is  more  important 
than  that  the  sexes  should  bear  thooaselves  to- 
ward each  other  so  justly,  generously  and  lov* 
ingly  as  to  inspire  the  fullest  mutual  confidence 
and  to  conunand  from  each  other  the  highest 
honor.  Woman  should  have  no  occasion  to 
feel  that  man  deals  unfairly  by  her — ^least  of 
all,  that  the  unfairness  is  one  which,  as^  the 
case  of  her  exclusion  from  voting,  is  ei^rced 
by  his  superior  physical  powers. — Gerritt  Smith, 


Height  op  Maw. — ^Dr.  Qould,  who 
examined  a  large  number  of  students  in  the 
junior  and  senior  classes  at  Harvard  University 
and  Yale  College,  together  with  some  members 
of  the  professional  schools,  reports  their  average 
height  5,666  feet,  and  average  weight  139,700 
pounds.  A.  Maclaren,  who  ha^  the  charge  of 
I  the  gymnasium  connected  with  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, England,  reports  of  the  first  one  hundred 
names  on  his  book,  as  thoy  arrived  at  the  Uni- 
versity, their  average  height  6,825  feet,  and 
average  weight  132.980  pounds. 

From  the  vital  statistics  of  all  the  members 
of  Amherst  College  from  1861  to  1860 — making 
over  600  students — their  averaji^e  weight  was 
found  to  be  139,485  pounds,  and  average  height 
6,661  feet.— i>r.  Nathan  Alltn, 


You  may  gather  a  rich  harvest  of 
knowledge  by  reading  j  but  thought  is  the  "^'»- 
nowing  machine. 


win- 
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THIRD    STUDY. 


O  THE  heart,  to  which  all  the  Teasels  in  the 
^  •  body  havo  now  been  directly  or  indirectly 
traoed,  is  an  organ,  the  aura  of  which  ia  usually 
roughly  estimated  as  equal  to  that  of  the  closed  fist 
of  the  i>erson  to  whom  it  beloDga,  and  which  has  a 
broad  end  turned  upward  and  backward,  and 
rather  to  the  right  side,  called  its  base ;  and  a 
pointed  end  which  is  called  its  apex,  turned 
downward  and  forward,  and  to  the  left  side,  so 
aa  to  lie  opposite  the  interval  between  the  fifth 
and  sixth  ribs. 

It  ia  lodged  between  the  lungs,  nearer  the 
front  than  the  back  wall  of  the  chest,  and  ia 
inclosed  in  a  double  bag — the  pericardium. 
One-half  of  the  double  bag  is  closely  adherent 
to  the  heart  itself,  forming  a  thin  coat  upon  its 
outer  surface.  At  the  base  of  the  heart,  this 
half  of  ihe  bag  passes  on  to  the  great  vessels 
which  spring  from  or  open  into  that  organ ;  and 
becomes  continuous  with  the  other  half,  which 
loosely  envelops  the  heart  and  the  adherent 
half  of  the  bag.  Between  the  two  layers  of  the 
pericardium  there  is  a  completely  closed,  narrow 
cavity,  lined  by  an  epithelium,  and  secreting 
into  its  interior  a  small  quantity  of  clear  fioid. 

THE   CAVITIES  OF  THE  HBABT.  ^ 

Inside,  the  heart  contains  two  great  cavities^ 
or  divisions,  as  they  have  been  termed  above, 
completely  separated  by  a  fixed  partition  which 
extends  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  heart  * 
and,  consequently,  having  no  direct  communica- 
tion with  one  another.  Each  of  these  two  great 
cavities  is  further  subdivided,  not  longitudinally, 
but  transversely,  by  a  movable  partition.  The 
cavity  above  the  transverse  partition,  on  each 
side,  is  called  the  auricle ;  the  cavity  below,  the 
ventricle — right  or  left  as  the  case  may  be. 

Each  of  the  four  cavities  has  the  same  capac- 
ity, and  is  capable  of  containing  from  four  to 
six  cubic  inches  of  water.  The  walls  of  the  auricles 
are  much  thinner  than  those  of  the  ventricles. 
The  wall  of  the  left  ventricle  is  much  thicker 
than  that  of  the  right  ventriclti ;  but  no  such 
difference  is  perceptible  between  the  two  auri- 
cles. 

9.  The  ventricles  have  more  work  to  do  than 
the  auricles,  and  the  left  ventricle  more  to  do 
than  the  right.  Hence  the  ventricles  have  more 
muscular  substance  than  the  auricles,  and 
the  left  ventricle  than  the    right;    and  it  if 


this  excess  of  muscular  substance  which  gives 
rise  to  the  excess  of  thickness  observed  in  the 
left  ventricle. 

10.  There  are  three  partitions  attached  to  the 
circumference  of  the  right  auriculo- ventricular 
aperture,  and  two  to  that  of  the  left.  Each  is  a 
broad,  thin,  but  very  tough  and  strong  triangu- 
lar fold  of  the  endocardium,  attached  by  its  base, 
which  joins  on  to  its  fellow,  to  the  auriculo-ven- 
tricular  fibrous  ring ;  and  hanging  with  its  point 
downward  into  the  ventricular  cavity.  On  the 
right  side  there  are,  therefore,  three  of  these 
broad,  pointed  membranes,  whence  the  whole 
apparatus  is  called  the  tricuspid  valve.  On  the 
left  side  there  are  but  two,  which,  when  de- 
tached from  all  their  connections  but  the  auri- 
culo-ventricular  ring,  look  something  like  a 
bishop's  miter,  and  hence  bear  the  name  of  the 
mitral  valve. 

The  edges  and  apices  of  the  valves  are  not 
completely  free  and  loose.  On  the  contrary,  a 
number  of  fine,  but  strong,  tendinous  cords, 
called  chordse  tendinese,  connect  tbem  with  some 
column-like  elevations  of  the  fleshy  substance  of 
the  wallfi  of  the  ventricle,  which  are  termed 
columnsB  caVnese. 

It  follows,  from  this  arrangement,  that  the 
valves  oppose  no  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  fluid 
from  the  auricles  to  the  ventricles;  but  if  any 
should  be  forced  the  other  way,  it  will  at  once 
get  between  the  valve  and  the  wall  of  the  heart, 
and  drive  the  valve  backward  and  upward. 
Partly  because  they  soon  meet  in  the  middle 
and  oppose  one  another's  action,  and  paitly  be- 
cause the  chordae  tendinesB  hold  their  edges  and 
prevent  them  from  going  back  too  far,  the 
valves,  thus  forced  back,  give  rise  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  complete  transverse  partition  between 
the  ventricle  and  the  auricle,  tlirough  which  no 
fluid  can  pass. 

Where  the  aorta  opens  into  the  left  ventricle 
and  where  the  pulmonary  artery  opens  into  the 
right  ventricle,  another  valvular  apparatus  is 
placed,  consisting  in  each  case  of  three  pouch- 
like valves  called  the  semilunar  valves,  which 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  veins.  But  as  they 
are  placed  on  the  same  level  and  meet  in  the 
middle  line,  they  completely  stop  the  passage 
when  any  fluid  is  forced  along  the  artery  to- 
ward the  heart.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
valves  flap  back  and  allow  any  fluid  to  pasa 
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from  the  head  into  the  artery,  with  th©  utmost 
readiDess. 

Thus  the  arrangement  of  the  auriculo-ventrio- 
nlar  yalves  is  such,  that  any  fluid  contained  in 
the  chambers  of  the  heart  can  be  made  to  pass 
through  the  anriculo-yentricnlar  apertures  in 
only  one  direction;  that  is  to  say,  from  the 
auricles  to  the  ventricles.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  arrangements  of  the  semilunar  valves  is  such 
that  the  fluid  contents  of  the  ventricles  pa^s 
easily  into  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery, 
while  none  can  be  made  to  travel  the  other  way 
from  the  arterial  trunks  to  the  ventricles. 

11.  Like  all  other  muscular  tissues,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  heart  is  contractile ;  but,  unlike 
most  muscles,  the  heart  contains  within  itself  a 
something  which  causes  its  different  parts  to 
contract  in  a  definite  succession  and  at  regular 
intervals. 

If  the  heart  of  a  living  animal  be  removed 
trSin  the  body,  it  will  go  on  pulsating  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  much  as  it  did  while  in 
the  body.  And  careful  attention  to  these  pulsa- 
tions will  show  that  they  consist  of :  (1)  A 
simultaneous  contraction  of  the  walls  of  both 
auricles.  (2)  Immediately  following  this,  a 
simultaneous  contraction  of  the  walls  of  both 
ventricles.  (3)  Then  comes  a  pause,  or  state  of 
rest;  after  which  the  auricles  and  ventricles 
contract  again  in  the  same  order  as  before,  and 
their  contractions  are  followed  by  the  same 
pause  as  befdre. 

The  state  of  contraction  of  the  ventricle  or 
auricle  is  called  its  systole — the  state  of  relaxa- 
tion, during  which  it  undergoes  dilatation,  its 
diastole. 

It  will  now  be  easy  to  comprehend  what  must 
happen  if,  when  the  whole  apparatus  is  full  of 
blood,  the  first  step  in  the  pulsation  of  the  heart 
occurs  and  the  auricles  contract. 

THE  COITTBACTION  OP  THE  AURICLES. 

12.  By  this  action  each  auricle  tends  to 
squeeze  the  fluid  which  it  contains  out  of 
itself  in  two  directions — the  one  toward  the 
great  veins,  the  other  toward  the  ventricles; 
and  the  direction  which  the  blood,  as  a  whole, 
will  take,  will  depend  upon  the  relative  resist- 
ance offered  to  it  in  these  two  directions.  To- 
ward the  great  veins  it  is  resisted  by  the  mass 
of  the  blood  contained  in  the  veins.  Toward 
the  ventricles,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  re- 
sistance worth  mentioning,  inasmuch  as  the 
valves  are  open,  the  walls  of  the  ventricles,  in 
their  uncontracted  state,  are  flaccid  and  easily 
distended,  and  the  entire  pressure  of  the  arterial 


blood  is  taken  off  by  the  semilunar  valves 
which  are  necessarily  closed. 

Therefore,  when  the  auricles  contract,  only  a 
very  little  of  the  fluid  which  they  contain  will 
flow  back  into  the  veins,  and  the  great  propor- 
tion will  pass  into  and  distend  the  ventricles. 
As  the  ventricles  fill  and  begin  to  resist  fur- 
ther distension,  the  blood,  getting  behind  the 
aurioulo- ventricular  valves,  will  push  them  to- 
ward one  another,  and  almost  shut  them.  The 
auricles  now  cease  to  contract,  and  immediately 
that  their  walls  relax,  fresh  blood  flows  from  the 
great  veins  and  slowly  distends  them  again. 

G0NTBACTI05  OF  THE  VEITT&ICLES. 

But  the  moment  the  auricular  systole  is  over^ 
the  ventricular  systole  begins.  The  walls  of 
each  ventricle  contract  vigorously,  and  the  first 
effect  of  that  contraction  is  to  shut  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves  completely  and  to  stop  all 
egress  toward  the  auricle.  The  pressure  upon 
the  valves  becomes  vary  considerable,  and  they 
might  even  be  driven  upward,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  chordae  tendinesB  which  hold  down  their 
edges. 

As  the  contraction  continues  and  the  capaci- 
ties of  the  ventricles  become  diminished,  the 
points  of  the  wall  of  the  heart  to  which  the 
chordao  tendinesB  fire  attached  approach  the 
edges  of  the  valves ;  and  thus  there  is  a  tendency 
to  allow  of  a  slackening  of  these  cords,  which, 
if  it  really  took  place,  might  permit  the  edges 
of  the  valves  to  flap  back  and  so  destroy  their 
utility.  This  tendency,  however,  is  counter- 
acted by  the  chordas  tendinese  being  connected, 
not  directly  to  the  walls  of  the  heart,  but  to 
those  muscular  pillars,  the  columna)  cameoe, 
which  stand  out  from  its  substance.  Thef:e  mus- 
cular pillars  shorten  at  the  same  time  as  the 
substance  of  the  heart  contracts ;  and  thus,  just 
so  far  as  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles  brings 
the  columnse  camesd  nearer  the  valves,  do  they, 
by  their  own  contraction,  pull  the  chordaa  ten- 
dinese as  tight  as  before. 

By  the  means  which  have  now  been  described 
the  fluid  in  the  ventricle  is  debarred  from  pass- 
ing back  into  the  auricle ;  the  whole  force  of 
the  contraction  of  the  ventricular  walls  is  there- 
fore expended  in  overcoming  the  resistance  pre- 
sented by  the  semilunar  valves.  This  resist- 
ance has  several  sources,  being  the  result,  partly, 
of  the  weight  of  the  vertical  column  of  blood 
which  the  valves  support ;  partly,  of  the  reac- 
tion of  the  distentod  elastic  walls  of  the  great 
arteries,  and  partly  of  the  friction  and  inertia 
of  the  blood  contained  in  the  vessels. 

It  now  becomes  obvious  why  the  ventricles 
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have  80  mucli  more  to  do  than  the  anriclee,  and 
why  valves  are  needed  between  the  auricles 
and  ventricles,  while  none  are  wanted  between 
the  auricles  and  the  veins. 

WOBK  THB  AUBICLES  DO. 

All  that  the  auricles  have  to  do  is  to  fill  the 
Tentricles,  which  offer  no  active  resistance  to 
that  process.  Hence,  the  thinness  of  the  walls 
of  the  auricles,  and  hence  the  needlessness  of 
any  auriculo-venous  valve,  the  resistance  on  the 
side  of  the  ventricde  being  so  insigniJSbant  that 
it  gives  way  at  once  before  the  pressure  of  the 
blood  in  the  veins. 

WOBK  THE  VBNTBICLB8  DO. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ventricles  have  to 
overcome  a  great  resistance  in  order  to  force 
fluid  into  elastic  tubes  which  are  already  full ; 
and  if  there  were  no  auriculo-ventricular  valves, 
the  fluid  in  the  ventricles  would  meet  with  less 
obstacle  in  pushing  its  way  backward  into  the 
auricles  and  thence  into  the  veins,  than  in  sepa- 
rating the  semilunar  valves.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity, firstly,  of  the  auriculo -ventricular  valves ; 
and,  secondly,  of  the  thickness  and  strength  of 
the  walls  of  the  ventricles.  And  since  the  aorta, 
systemic  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins  form  a 
much  larger  system  of  tubes,  containing  more 
fluid  and  offering  more  resistance  than  the  pul- 
monary arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  left  ventricle  needs  a  thicker 
muscular  wajl  than  the  right. 

13.  Thus,  at  every  systole  of  the  auricles, 
the  ventricles  are  filled  and  the  auricles  emptied, 
the  latter  being  slowly  refilled  by  the  pressure 
of  the  fluid  in  the  great  veins,  which  is  amply 
Buflicient  to  overcome  the  passive  resistance  of 
their  relaxed  walls.  And  at  every  systole  of  the 
ventricles,  the  arterial  systems  of  the  body  and 
lungs  receive  the  contents  of  these  ventricles, 
and  the  nearly  emptied  ventricles  remain  ready 
to  be  refilled  by  the  auricles. 

WHAT  HAPPBN8  VX  THE  ABTBBIE8. 

We  must  now  consider  what  happens  in  the 
arteries.  When  the  contents  of  the  ventricles  are 
suddenly  forced  into  these  tubes  (which,  it  must 
be  recollected,  are  already  full),  a  shock  is  given 
to  the  entire  mass  of  fiuid  which  they  contain. 
This  shock  is  propagated  almost  instantaneously 
throughout  the  fluid,  becoming  fainter  and 
fainter  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  mass 
of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries,  until  it  flnally 
oeases  to  be  disoemible. 

If  the  vessels  were  tubes  of  a  rigid  material, 
like  gas-pipes,  the  fluid  which  the  arteries  con- 


tain would  be  transported  forward  ae  far  as  this 
impulse  was  competent  to  carry  it,  at  the  same 
instant  as  the  shock,  throughout  their  whole 
extent.  And,  as  the  arteries  open  into  the  cap- 
illaries, the  capillaries  into  the  veins,  and  these 
into  the  heart,  a  quantity  of  fluid  exactly  equal 
to  that  driven  oat  of  the  ventricles  would  be 
returned  to  the  auricles,  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment that  the  ventricles  contract. 

However,  the  vessels  are  not  rigid^  but,  on 
the  contrary,  very  yielding  tubes ;  and  the  great 
arteries^  as  we 'have  seen,  have  especially  elastic 
walls.  What  happens,  then,  when  the  ventri- 
cular systole  takes  place  is — firstly,  the  produc- 
tion of  the  general  and  sudden  slight  shock  al- 
ready mentioned  ;  and,  secondly,  the  dilatation 
of  the  great  arteries  by  the  pressure  of  the  in- 
creased quantity  of  blood  forced  into  them. 

But,  when  the  systole  is  over^  the  force  stored 
up  in  the  dilated  arterial  walls,  in  the  shape  of 
elastic  tension,  comes  into  play  and  exerts  a 
pressure  on  the  fluid — the  first  effect  of  which  is 
to  shut  the  semilunar  valves;  the  second,  to 
drive  the  fluid  from  the  larger  arteries  along 
the  smaller  ones.  These  it  dilates  in  the  same 
fashion.  The  fluid  then  passing  into  the  capil- 
laries, the  ejection  of  a  corresponding  quantity 
of  fluid  from  them  into  the  veins,  and  finally 
from  the  veins  into  the  heart,  is  the  ultimate  re- 
sult of  the  ventricular  systole. 

THB   SOUNDS  OF  THB  HEABT. 

14.  If  the  ear  be  applied  over  the  heart  cer- 
tain souiids  are  heard,  which  recur,  with  great 
regularity  at  intervals  corresponding  with  those 
between  every  two  beats,  ll'irst  comes  a  longish 
dull  sound  ;  then  a  short  sharp  sound ;  then  a 
pause ;  then  the  long,  then  the  sharp  sound,  then 
another  pause;  and  so  on.  There  are  many 
different^  opinions  as  to  the  cause  of  the  first 
sound,  and  perhaps  physiologists  are  not  yet  at 
the  bottom  of  the  matter ;  but  the  second  sound 
is,  without  doubt,  caused  by  the  sudden  closure 
of  the  semilunar  valves  when  the  ventricular 
systole  ends.  That  such  is  the  case  has  been 
proved  experimentally,  by  hooking  back  the 
semilunar  valves  in  a  living  animal,  when  the 
second  sound  ceases  at  once. 

THB  PULBB. 

16.  If  the  finger  be  plad&d  upon  an  artery, 
such  as  that  at  the  wrist,  what  is  termed  the 
pulse  will  be  felt;  that  is  to  say,  the  elastic 
artery  dilates  soniewhat,  at  regular  intervals, 
which  answer  to  the  beatings  of  the  heart.  The 
pulse  which  is  felt  by  the  flnger,  however,  does  not 
correspond  precisely  with  the  beat  of  the  heart. 
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but  takes  place  a  little  after  it,  and  the  interval 
is  longer  the  greater  the  distance  of  the  artery 
from  the  heart.  The  beat  in  the  artery  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  ankle,  for  example,  is  a  little 
latnr  than  the  beat  of  the  artery  in  the  temple. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  sense  of  touch 
by  finger  is  only  delicate  enough  to  distinguish 
the  dilatation  of  the  artery  by  the  wave  of  blood 
which  is  driven  along  it  by  the  elastic  reaction 
of  the  aorta,  and  is  not  competent  to  perceive 
the  first  shock  caused  by  the  systole.  But  if, 
instead  of  the  fingers,  very  delicate  levers  be 
made  to  rest  npon  any  two  arteries,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  pulse  really  begins  at  the  same 
time  in  both,  the  shock  of  the  systole  making 
itself  felt  all  over  the  vascular  system  at  once ; 
and  that  it  is  only  the  actual  fluid,  which  is  pro- 
pelled into  the  two  arteries  by  the  elastic  reac- 
tion of  the  greater  vessels,  which  takes  longer 
to  reach  and  distend  the  more  distant  branch. 

A  CUT  ARTERY. 

16.  When  an  artery  is  cut,  the  outflow  of  the 
fluid  which  it  contains  is  increased  by  jerks,  the 
intervals  of  which  correspond  with  the  intervals 
of  the  beats  of  the  heart.  The  cause  of  this  is 
plainly  the  same  as  that  of  the  pulse ;  the  force 
which  would  be  employed  in  distending  the 
walls  of  the  artery,  were  the  latter  entire,  is 
spent  in  jerking  the  fluid  out  when  the  artery  Is 
cut. 

WHT  TSE  VEINS  ARE  PULSELESS. 

17.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  pulse 
is  no  longer  to  be  detected  in  the  capillaries,  or 
in  the  veins.  This  arises  from  several  circum- 
stances. One  of  them  is  that  the  capacity  of  the 
branches  of  an  artery  is  greater  than  the  capac- 
ity of  its  trunk,  and  the  capacity  of  the  capilla- 
ries, as  a  whole,  is  greater  than  that  of  all  the 
small  arteries  put,  together.  Hence,  supposing 
the  capacity  of  the  trunk  to  be  ten,  that  of  its 
branches  fifty,  and  that  of  the  capillaries  into 
which  these  open  one  hundred,  iw  is  clear  that  a 
quantity  of  fluid  thrown  into  the  trunk,  suffi- 
cient to  dilate  it  by  one-tenth,  and  to  produce  a 
very  considerable  and  obvious  eflect,  could  not 
distend  each  branch  by  more, than  one- fiftieth, 
and  each  capillary  by  one-hundredth  of  its  vol- 
ume, an  effect  which  might  be  quite  impercepti- 
ble. 

18.  Again,  the  fiow  of  the  fluid  is  retarded  by 
the  subdivision  of  the  tubes  which  contain  it ; 
and  the  multitude  of  minute  impulses  into  which 
the  primary  blow  of  the  systole  is  subdivided  in 
the  small  vcfsels,  become  lost  among  these  obsta- 
cle and  fused  into  one  general  and  steady  pres- 
sure.   This  loss  ot  the  distinct  effect  of  the 


heart's  action  may  be  likened  to  the  result  of 
pumping  into  a  horse-trough.  Where  the  wa- 
ter flows  into  the  trough,  the  splashes  and 
waves,  caused  by  the  intermitting  fall  of  water' 
from  the  pump,  are  very  obvious ;  but  the  water 
will  flow  steadily  and  evenly  from  a  tap,  open 
at  the  other  end  of  the  trough. 

BESISTAirCB  OF  THE  OA^ILLARIRS. 

19.  Finally,  in  consequence  of  the  resistance 
to  its  passage,  resulting  from  the  extremely- 
minute  size  and  subdivision  of  the  capillaries, 
the  fluid,  to  a  certain  extent,  accumulates  in  the 
arteries,  and  keeps  their  walls  in  a  constant 
state  of  distension,  which  is  maintained  by  each 
successive  beat  of  the  heart.  In  other  words, 
one  beat  follows  another  before  the  effect  of  the 
first  has  ceased. 

As  the  e£fect  of  each  systole  becomes  dimin- 
ished in  the  smaller  vessels  by  the  cause  above 
mentioned,  that  of  this  constant  pressure  becomes 
more  obvious,  and  gives  rise  to  a  steady  passage 
of  the  fluid  from  the  arteries  toward  the  veins. 
In  this  way,  in  fact,  the  arteries  perform  the 
same  functions  as  the  air  reservoir  of  a  fire-^ 
engine,-  which  converts  the  jerking  impulse 
given  by  the  pumps  into  the  steady  flow  of  the 
delivery  hose. 

THE  VENA  PORT£. 

20.  But  the  blood  brought  to  the  capillaries 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  spleen  and  pan- 
creas, is  gathered  into  veins  which  unite  into 
a  single  tmnk— the  vena  portas.  The  vena 
portaa  distributes  its  blood  to  the  liver,  mingling 
with  that  supplied  to  the  capillaries  of  the  same 
oi^fan  by  the  hepatic  artery.  From  these  capil- 
laries it  is  conveyed  by  small  veins,  which  unite 
into  a  large  trunk — the  hepatic  vein,  which 
opens  into  the  inferior  vena  cava.  The  flow  of 
the  blood  from  the  abdominal  viscera,  through 
the  liver,  to  the  hepatic  vein  is  called  the  portal 
circulation. 

THE  OOBOXART  ARTERIES. 

The  heart  itself  is  supplied  with  blood  by  the 
two  coronary  arteries  which  spring  from  the 
root  of  the  aorta  just  above  two  of  the  semilu- 
nar valves.  The  blood  from  the  capillaries  of 
the  heart  is  carried  back  by  the  coronary  vein, 
not  to  either  vena  cava,  but  to  the  right  auricle. 
The  opening  of  the  coronary  vein  is  protected 
by  a  valve,  so  as  to  prevent  the  right  auricle 
from  driving  the  venous  blood  which  it  contains 
back  into  the  vessels  of  the  heart. 

21.  Thus  the  shortest  possible  course  which 
any  particles  of  the  blood  can  take  in  order  to 
pass  from  one  side  of  the  heart  to  the  other,  is  to 
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leaye  tbe  aorta  by  one  of  the  coronarj  arteries, 
and  return  to  the  right  aaricle  of  the  coronary 
vein.  And  in  order  to  pass  through  the  greatest 
poosible  namber  of  capillaries  and  return  to  the 
point  from  which  it  started,  a  pdrticle  of  blood 
must  leave  the  heart  by  the  aorta  and  traverse 
the  arteries  which  supply  tbe  alimentary  canal, 
spleen,  and  pancreas.  It  then  enters,  firstly, 
the  capillaries  of  these  organs;  secondly,  the 
capillaries  of  the  liver ;  and,  thirdly,  after  pass- 
ing through  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  the 
capillaries  of  the  lungs,  from  which  it  returns  to 
the  left  side  and  eventually  to  the  aorta. 

IirFI*UBNCB  OF  TBB  KBBVIS  OV  THB  OXBCULATIOBT. 

22.  It  has  been  shown  above  that  the 
small  arteries  and  veins  may  be  directly  affected 
by  the  nervous  system,  which  controls  the  state 
of  contraction  of  their  muscular  waUs,  and  so 
regulates  their  caliber.  The  effect  of  this  power 
of  the  nervous  system  is  to  g^ve  it  a  certain  con- 
trol over  the  circulation  in  particular  spots,  and 
to  produce  such  a  state  of  affairs  that,  although 
the  heart  and  the  general  condition  of  the  ves- 
sels remain  the  same,  the  state  of  the  circula- 
tion may  be  very  different  in  dififorent  localities* 

BLUBHINa. 

Blushing  is  a  purely  local  modification  of  the 
circulation  of  this  kind,  and  it  will  be  instructive 
to  consider  how  a  blush  is  brought  about.  An 
emottoD — sometimes  pleasurable,  sometimes  pain- 
ful— ^takes  pAsaession  of  the  mind ;  thereupon  a 
hot  flush  is  felt,  the  skin  grows  red,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  intensity  of  the  emotion  these  changes 
are  confined  to  the  cheeks  only,  or  extend  to  the 
roots  of  the  hair,  or  all  over. 

What  is  the  cause  of  these  changes  P  The 
blood  is  a  red  and  a  hot  fluid ;  the  skin  reddens 
and  g^ws  hot,  because  the  vessels  contain  an  in- 
creased quantity  of  this  red  and  hot  fluid ;  and  its 
vessels  contain  more,  because  the  small  arteries 
suddenly  dilate,  the  natural  moderate  contrac- 
tion of  their  muscles  being  superseded  by  a  state . 
of  relaxation.  In  other  words,  the  action  of  the 
nerves  which  cause  this  muscular  contraction  is 
suspended. 

A  PALB  SKIN. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  many  people,  extreriie 
terior  causes  the  skin  to  grow  cold,  and  the  face 
to  appear  pale  and  pinched.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, in  &ot,  the  supply  of  blood  to  the 
skin  is  greatly  diminished,  in  consequence  of  an 
excessive  stimulation  of  the  nerves  of  the  small 
arteries,  which  causes  them  to  contract  and  so 


to  cut  off  the  supply  of  blood  more  or  less  com- 
pletely. 

KAKina  A2TIVAL6  BLUSH. 

23.  That  this  is  the  real  state  of  the  case  may 
be  proved  experimentally  upon  rabbits.  These 
animals,  it  is  true,  do  not  blush  naturally,  but  they 
may  be  made  to  blush  artificially.  If,  in  a  rab- 
bit, the  sympathetic  nerve  which  sends  branches 
to  the  vessels  of  the  head  is  cut,  Ihe  ear  of  the 
rabbit,  wiiich  is  covered  by  so  delicate  an  in- 
tegument that  the  changes  in  its  vessels  can  be 
readily  perceived,  at  once  blushes.  That  is  to 
say,  the  vessels  dilate,  fill  with  blood,  and  the 
ear  becomes  red  and  hot.  The  reason  of  this  is, 
that  when  the  sympathetic  is  cut,  the  nervous 
stimulus  which  is  ordinarily  sent  along  its 
branches  is  interrupted,  and  the  muscles  of  the 
small  vessels,  which  were  slightly  contracted, 
become  altogether  relaxed. 

And  now  it  is  quite  possible  to  produce  pallor 
and  cold  in  the  rabbit's  ear.  To  do  this  it  is 
only  necessary  to  irritate  the  cut  end  of  the 
sympathetic  which  remains  connected  with  the 
vessels.  The  nerve  then  becomes  excited,  so 
that  the  muscular  libers  of  the  vessels  are  thrown 
into  a  violent  state  of  contraction,  which  dimin- 
ishes their  caliber  so  much  that  the  blood  can 
hardly  make  its  way  through  them.  Conse-- 
quently,  the  ear  becomes  pale  and  cold. 

24.  The  practical  importance  of  jihis  local  con- 
trol exerted  by  the  nervous  system  is  immense. 
When  exposure  to  cold  gives  a  man  catarrh,  or 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  or  diarrhea,  or  some 
still  more  serious  affection  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  the  disease  is  brought  about  through 
the  nervous  system.  The  impression  made  by 
the  cold  on  the  skin  is  conveyed  to  the  nervous 
centers,  and  so  influences  the  vaso-motar  nerves 
(as  the  nerves  which  govern  the  walls  of  the 
vessels  are  called)  of  tbe  organ  affected  as  to 
cause  their  partial  paralysis,  and  produce  that 
state  of  congestion  (or  undue  distension  of  the 
vessels)  which  so  commonly  ends  in  inflamma- 
tion. 

25.  Is  the  heart,  in  like  manner,  under  the 
control  of  the  central  nervous  system  P 

As  we  all  know,  it  is  net  under  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  the  will,  but  every  one  is  no  less 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  actions  of  the 
heart  are  wonderfully  affected  by  all  forms  of 
emotion.  Men  and  women  often  faint,  and  have 
sometimes  been  killed  by  sudden  and  violent 
joy  and  sorrow ;  and  when  they  faint  or  die  in 
this  way,  they  do  so  because  the  perturbation 
of  the  brain  gives  rise  to  a  something  which 
arrests  the  heart  as  dead  as  you  stop  a  stop- 
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watoh  with  a  spring.  On  the  other  hand,  other 
emotions  cause  that  extreme  rapidity  and  vio- 
lence of  action  which  we  caU  palpitation. 

ARREST  OF  THB  HEART*  S  ACTIOIT. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  influence  which 
arrests  the  heart's  action  is  supplied  hy  the  pneu- 
mogastrio.  This  may  be  demonstrated  in  ani- 
mals, such  as  frogs,  with  great  ease. 

26.  If  a  frog  he  pithed,  or  its  brain  destroyed, 
so  as  to  obliterate  all  sensibility,  the  animal  will 
continue  to  live,  and  its  circulation  will  go  on 
perfectly  well  for  an  indefinite  period4  The 
body  may  be  laid  open  without  causing  pain  or 
other  disturbance,  and  then  the  heart  will  be 
observed  beating  with  great  regularity.  It  is 
possible  to  make  the  heart  move  a  long  index 
backward  and  forward,  like  the  inverted  pendu- 
lum which  musicians  term  a  mentronome ;  and 
if  frog  and  index  are  covered  with  a  glass  shade, 
the  air  under  which  is  kept  moist,  the  index 
will  vibrate  with  great  steadiness  for  a  couple  of 
days. 

It  is  easy  to  adjust  to  a  frog  thus  prepared  a 
contrivance  by  which  electrical  shocks  may  be 
sent  through  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  so  as  to 
irritate  them.  The  moment  this  is  done  the  in- 
dex stops  dead,  and  the  .heart  will  be  found 
quiescent,  with  relaxed  and  distended  walls. 
After  a  little  time  the  influence  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric passes  off,  the  heart  recommences  its 
work  as  vigorously  as  before,  and  the  index  vi- 
brates through  the  same  arc  as  formerly.  With 
careful  management,  this  experiment  may  be 
repeated  very  many  times;  and  after  every 
arrest  by  the  irritation  of  the  pneumogastric, 
the  heart  resumes  its  work. 

BVIDBNOB  THAT  THB  BLOOD  CIRCULATS8. 

27-  The  evidence  that  the  blood  circulates  in 
man,  although  perfectly  conclusive,  is  almost  all 
indirect  Bat  certain  of  .the  lower  animals,  the 
whole  or  parts  of  the  body  of  which  are  trans- 
parent, readily  afford  direct  proof  of  the  oiroa- 
lation,  the  blood  visibly  rushing  from  the  arte- 
ries into  the  capillaries,  and  from  the  capillaries 
into  the  veins,  so  long  as  the  animal  is  alive  and 
its  heart  is  at  work.  The  animal  in  which  the  cir- 
culation can  be  most  conveniently  observed  is 
the  frog.  The  web  between  its  toes  is  vei^ 
transparent,  and  the  particles  suspended  in  its 
blood  are  so  large  that  they  can  be  readily  seen 
as  they  slip  swiftly  along  with  the  stream  of 
blood,  when  the  toes  are  fastened  ont,  and  the 
intervening  web  is  examined  under  even  a  low 
magnifying  power. 

KoTR.— Our  Studies  in  FhyBlology  are  condensed  from 
pTot  T.  H.  Huxley's  English  works,  not  published  here. 


DECLnoiTG  Tbaes.— We  say  "  declin- 
ing years ;  *'  but,  if  Heaven  be  our  true  center, 
the  decline  of  our  twofold  being  is  contempora- 
neous with  its  ascent  Soul  and  body  af<e  in  al- 
most perpetual  contradiction.  In  the  falling  of 
nature,  it  is  not  merely  destraction  which  is 
hastening  on,  but  liberty  and  glory — the  perfec- 
tion of  a  soul  which  grows  ever  more  radiant  aa 
the  spiritual  principle  absorbs  all  others.  As 
the  body  sinks  into  decrepitude,  the  soul  is 
tempered ;  and  by  the  simultaneous  acceleration 
of  these  two  processes,  the  frame  returns  to 
dust  and  the  spirit  to  heaven.  Death  for  the 
ononis  immortal  youth  for  the  other.  David 
was  old  when  he  called  upon  the  Gk>d  of  his 
youth ;  but  it  was  not  the  God  of  his  past  whom 
he  invoked,  any  more  than  the  God  of  Jacob  is 
God  of  the  dead.  It  was  the  God  of  the  present 
to  whom  I)avid  appealed — the  God  of  that 
youth  which  felt  flourishing  and  blossoming  in 
the  depths  of  his  being.  For  if  the  children 
of  light  enjoy  day  in  the  midst  of  night,  the  chil- 
dren of  immortality  keep  their  youth  amid  the 
snows  of  age. — Ex. 


What  Mfsto  dob8  to  Man. — ^What 
music  does  to  you,  depends  upon  what  you  are 
yourself — ^how  musical  your  life  has  iNeen,  how 
simple  and  pure,  and  free  from  vulgarity  and 
baseness.  No  circumstances  are  so  gross,  no 
neighbors  are  so  cold  as  entirely  to  prevent  the 
workings  of  association.  Bayard  Taylor  tells  a 
story  that  was  repeated  to  him  hy»Dr.  Kane. 
That  voyager  one  day  noticed  that  the  men  of 
his  crew  were  dnstered  together  in  the  fore- 
castle around  one  of  their  number  who  was 
reading  something  aloud.  Approaching,  he 
saw  the  tears  coursing  down  those  cheeks 
shaggy  with  the  Arctic  winter.  Coming  still 
nearer  he  heard  the  words  of  Tennyson's 
song— 

**  Break,  break,  break, 

On  thy  oold  gray  stones,  O  Sea." 

— John  Wei98. 


An  invalid  son  of  Bacchus  was  about 
to  undergo  an  operation  for  dropsy  at  the  hands 
of  his  physicians.  '^  O  father,  f&ther  screamed 
a  son  of  the  patient,  who  was  looking  on,  "  do 
any  thing  else,  but  don't  let  them  tap  you." 
"But,  Sammy,"  said  the  father,  "it  wiU  do  me 
good,  and  I  shall  live  many  a  year  after  to 
make  you  happy."  "No,  father,  you  won't. 
There  was  never  any  thing  tapped  in  our  house 
that  lasted  longer  than  a  week." 
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WATEK, 

"To  the  dsya  of  tha  »ged  It  MaFtli  lengOi ; 
To  the  mijlit  ot  the  atroDg  U  aiUtA  atnngtli  i 
It  fretfacDS  the  heart,  it  brightma  ths  riglil ; 
lit  lilie  qnaHlBS  ■  goblet  ot  mDmlngtifiht." 


■9*  TBI  rciLliBEUda  HC 


Tktr  ttia  allBie  At  largat  libtrt^  of  ixpriH 


B^Bzchangel  arc  al  Jibrrig  to  e 
is  gimna  dot  crtdtl  la  The  H»i 

JODMIIU.  or  PHmCtI,  OOLTOU. 


TOPICa  OF  THE  MONTH. 


.    nOLBBOOK,  v.  D., 


FbOOKESS  IIT  MlCHiaAS  TTNirEBBITI. — 
The  pacnliar  and  deep  intonst  vbioh  ftll  our 
citisens  feel  in  Uie  University  wliOM  Dttme  ws 
hkTe  placed  at  the  head  of  thig  article,  is  de- 
rivied  from  the  fact  that,  while  it  is  the  laigert 
institDtioD  of  the  kind  on  the  American  conti- 
nant,  it  ii  alio  the  one  vhiclt  is  the  most  dem- 
ocratio,  and  feels  the  moat  immediate!?  evei; 
pulsation  of  the  popular  will.  Its  eight  Re- 
gents are  choeen  b?  direct  rota  of  the  people  of 
Bfichigaii.  It  is  as  pnrelj  a  repretentatiTe  or- 
KanixationaBlatheStateLegistatoie.  Theother 
great  literary  eatahliahments  of  the  coantry,  Uke 
Harraid,  Yale,  and  Princeton,  are  close  eorpo- 
ra^ons.     Their  hoanU  of  management  are  eon- 


3  public  opin- 
n  defy  puhUc 


tinned  I17  a  proceu  of  official  reprodnctioft 
oifbin  themselves.  Their  endovmenls — which 
are  the  sinews  of  aaltore  as  well  aa  of  war — 
are  aocniniilatious  chiefly  of  private  heneTo- 
lenoe.  In  many  rerj  important  senses  Ihej  are 
independent  of  the  people^  they  can  defy  legis- 
latnres,  political  cliques,  and  even 
ion.  We  do  net  mean  that  they  ci 
opinion  permanantly,  but  they  c: 
mnch  longer  time  than  can  ai 
inlera  are  the  immediate  oSp.ing  of  the  popu- 
lar choioe,  and  which  still  loolu  to  popular  ia- 
var  lor  a  needed  portion  of  i(a  annual  income. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  mainly,  that  the  mass 
of  Ibe  people  are  inclined  to  look  upon  the  great 
UniTersity  of  the  interior  as  pecuL'arly  their 
own.  A  grfftt  galf  is  fixed  between  them  and 
the  old  close  cMporations  of  learning.  Whether 
justly  or  not,  they  are  apt  to  feel  themselTea 
repelled  hy  these  corporations,  as  forming'aD 
intelleotnal  ariHtocracy. 

It  is  one  of  the  logical  cesnlts  of  this  state  of 
&ota,  thatthe newspapers  of  the  country — which 
■rebut  the  month-pieos*  of  popular  thought  and 
emotion— should  be  constantly  referring  t«  the 
great  popular  University,  and  should  chronicle 
its  doings  as'  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  time. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  new  year  two  events 
have  occnrred  at  Ann  Arbor,  which  have  at- 
traetad  very  general  comment  in  the  public 
pT«sa;  one  of  then  is  the  emancipation  of  the 
UnlveTsity  from  the  casta  of  sex,  and  the  other 
is  an  daborate  report  on  a  Department  of  Hy- 
giene and  Physical  Cnltnre— this  report  having 
been  inhmitted  to  the  Regents  by  our  contrib- 
ntor.  Professor  Uoses  Colt  Tylet.  Both  theae 
events  are  tokens  of  progress. 

With  regard  to  the  admission  of  women  to 
all  the  UniToraity  privileges— literary,  legal, 
medieal,  it  must  be  gratifying  to  the  responsible 
friends  of  the  tnsCilntion  to  notice  bow  almost 
nnanimoiia  is  the  approbation  which  that  nob'e 
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and  braye  decree  has  evoked  from  the  most  en- 
lightened organs  of  opinion  thronghout  the 
whole  country.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  had 
this  act  of  simple  fair-play  been  received  by 
nnirersal  howls  instead  of  universal  huzzas,  it 
would  not  have  shaken  our  confidence  in  its 
rightfulness  and  expediency.  As  it  is,  the  great 
University  has  crowned  itself,  not  only  with 
justice,  but  with  praise.  Instead  of  lowering 
its  standing  to  the  obscurity  of  certain  petty 
"  mixed  colleges,"  as  some  weak  souls  have 
feared  it  would  do,  it  has  only  raised  its  stand- 
ing to  the  elevation  of  the  illustrious  Universi- 
ties of  Paris,  Edinburg,  and  Zurich,  and  to  the 
superb  and  towering  hight  of  the  Future  I  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Board  of  Regents,  you  have  done 
well!  Tou  have  brought  nearer  the  €k>lden 
Age  I  You  have  smitten,  with  valiant  stroke, 
the  foes  of  true  Scienoe,  of  true  Justice,  of  true 
Civilisation !  You  have  set  a  benign  and  fruit- 
ful example  I  You  have  linked  the  fortunes  of 
your  University  with  the  unconquerable  might 
of  Progress ;  while  the  stars  in  thair  courses 
will  be  fighting  on  your  side  I 

It  is  on  account  of  our  intense  sympathy  with 
this  action  at  the  University  of  Michigan  that 
we  are  drawn  to  suggest  to  the  Regents  one ' 
word  of  warning.  They  will  have  db  difficulty 
in  protecting  their  female  students  in  the  Col- 
legiate department;  for  the  College  students 
who  have  already  entered  are  gentlemen.  They 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  protecting  their  female 
students  in  tlM  Law  department,  for  the  Law 
students  who  have  already  entered  are  gentle- 
men. But  they  will  have  difficulty  in  protect- 
ing their  female  students  in  the  Medical  de- 
partment ;  for,  unless  the  male  students  who 
shall  enter  the  medical  department  next  fall 
differ  essentially  from  male  medical  students 
with  whom  we  are  too  familiar  here  in  New  York 
and  in  Philadelphia — ^the  word  gentlemen  can  be 
applied  to  tlicm  only  by  putting  a  strain  upon  the 
English  language  which  it  can  hardly  bear. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  These  male  in- 
dividuals, who  become  students  of  medicine, 
probably  have  courteous  instincts  and  are  civ- 
ilized beings,  in  all  other  relations  of  life,  ex- 


cept in  those  growing  out  of  their  profeesiooal 
studies ;  but  in  the  prosecution  of  those  studies 
they  pass  into  a  dense,  penetrating,  poisoned 
atmosphere  of  professional  traditions,  so  rank, 
so  deadly,  as  to  destroy  in  all  except  a  few  su- 
perior natures,  liberality  of  feeling,  common 
sense,  and  gentlemanly  sense  also.    The  very 
persons  who  may  have  been  gentlemen  before 
they  entered  this  atmosphere,  and  who  may 
possibly  become  gentlemen  again  when  they 
get  out  of  it,  will,  while  herded  together  under 
the  intoxication  of  professional  maxims  at  the 
medical  school,  so  strip  themselves  of  civility 
and  common  decency  as  to  compel  us  to  name 
them  brutes—were  we  not  restrained  from  ap- 
plying that  epithet  to  them  by  some  respect  for 
our  four-footed  fellow  creatures.    Consider  the 
insolence,  the  obscene  and  infamous  barbarity, 
with  which  refined  and  noble-minded  ladies  have 
been  treated  in  medical  schools  of  Kew  York  and 
Philadelphia  during  the  past  winter,  by  med- 
ical students  and  constructively  by  medical  pro- 
fessors I    To  call  these  persons  animals  is  such 
an  unkindness  to  the  latter  as  would  justify 
the  expostulations  of  Mr.  Bergh. 

Therefore,  from  our  experience  at  the  East, 
we  warm  our  friends  at  the  West  of  what  th^ 
are  to  expect ;  unless  by  wise  and  bold  legisla- 
tion they  meet  the  difficulty  in  advance.  The 
reputation  and  the  advantages  of  the  medical 
department  of  Michigan  University  are  such  as 
wiU  attract  many  female  students.  It  would 
not  surprise  us  to  hear  that  at  least  twenty 
should  go  there  next  fall. 

To  be  forewarned  ou^ht  to  mean  to  be  fore- 
armed. May  it  be  so  in  this  instance.  A  timidj 
drifting,  procrastinating  policy  will  not  meet  the 
case.  In  our  Eastern  colleges,  the  men  who 
could  check  by  a  glance  of  the  eye,  by  the  lift- 
ing of  a  fingsK,  aU  this  amazing  savagery  on 
the  part  of  the  stadents,  are  the  Professors !  It 
is  their  silent,  gratified,  weU-understood  conni- 
■vance  that  sustains  these  crowds  of  scientific 
rowdies  in.  conduct  which  would  disgrace  a  par- 
liament of  hyenas. 

Concerning  the  report  on  a  Department  of 
Hygiene  and  Physical  Culture,  we  have  left  our- 
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selves  no  room  to  speak  in  this  article.  That 
subject  must  go  over  to  the  next  number.  For- 
tunately, it  is  one  of  those  subjects  which  will 
keep. 


Ozone  and  its  "Relltios  to  'Kthlas 
HsALTH. — Dr.  Diaper,  in  his  recent  interesting 
lecture  on  Air  and  Respiration  before  the  Ameri- 
can Institute,  spoke  of  ozone  as  possessing  prop- 
erties similar  to  oxygen,  indeed  a  modified  form 
of  this  element  possessing  the  power  of  uniting 
with  many  substances  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
tures of  the  air,  while  oxygen,  as  we  haye  seen, 
requires  the  heat  to  be  raised  to  the  point  of 
ignition.  Its  presence  is  determined  by  its  ac- 
tion, upon  paper  that  has  been  dipped  in  an 
aqueous  solution  of  starch  and  iodide  of  potas- 
sium. This  it  turns  from  a  white  to  a  blae  or 
brown  color,  according  as  it  is  more  or  less  oon- 
oentrated.  Owing  to  its  actire  oxidizing 
power,  ozone  is  a  valuable  disinfectant,  since  it 
can  decompose  noxious  gases  and  vapors,  con- 
verting them  into  harmless  bodies,  and  there  is 
good  reason  for  supposing  that  the  purity  of  the 
air  after  a  thunder  storm  is  in  part  owing  to  the 
conversion  of  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  into  ozone, 
and  the  consequent  removal  of  the  ofiensive  in- 
gredients. 

It  has  been  stated  that  some  epidemics,  of 
which  cholera  is  an  example,  reach  their  point 
of  greatest  malignancy  when  ozone  has  disap- 
peared from  the  air,  and  that  the  decline  of  the 
epidemic  and  its  disappearance  are  marked  by 
the  reappearance  of  ozone.  In  rural  districts  it 
is  nearly  always  present,  while  in  the  interior 
of  large  cities  it  is  almost  as  uniformly  absent, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  consumed  in 
destroying  the  emanations  that  prevail  in  these 
localities.  Since  ozone  is  very  irritating  to  the 
respiratory  organs,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  sudden  appearance  of  diseases  of  the  air- 
passages  is  in  all  probability  due  to  the  occor- 
rence  of  a  wind  highly  charged  with  this  gas. 
It  certainly  is  a  plausible  explanation  of  the 
manner  in  which  inflammation  will  in  a  single 
night  attack  half  the  inhabitants  of  a  locality. 

It  is  a  well-ascertained  and  indubitable  fact 


that  under  the^influence  of  sunlight,  green  plants 
decompose  carbonic  acid  and  set  oxygen  gas 
free.  Thi^  is  generally  regarded  as  a  direct  ac- 
tion of  the  light,  but  experiments  have  shown 
that  if  the  gas  dissolved  in  water  is  carefully 
removed  before  the  plant  is  introduced,  even 
though  carbonic  acid  is  supplied  in  sufficient 
quantity,  the  plant  can  not  decompose  it  in  the 
light  until  the  water  is  again  charged  with  air. 
There  is,  therefore,  some  probability  that  the 
decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  by  plants  is  not 
a  direct  but  an  indirect  action,  accomplished 
through  the  agency  of  ozone.  Whether  this  is 
true  or  not,  it  at  least  aflbrds  a  highly  interest- 
ing and  instructive  field  of  inquiry  that  promises 
a  rich  reward  to  those  who  elect  to  reap  there- 
in. 


Insakitt. — ^This  growing,  terrible  ca- 
lamity is  and  must  be  a  source  of  anxiety  to 
every  well-wisher  of  his  kind,  and  we  are  glad  to 
reproduce  the  humane  suggestions  of  €k>vemor 
Hoffinan  upon  this  subject : 

"  I  earnestly  call  your  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity of  additional  legislation  for  the  benefit  of 
the  insane  poor  throughout  the  State.  Their 
condition  in  the  county  poorhouses  is  deploiable. 
None  are  so  helpless;  none,  for  the  most  part, 
so  friendless.  They  are  often  abandoned  by 
their  relatives,  who,  whatever  their  inclination, 
have  not  the  means  of  giving  them  the  care 
they  need.  Ko  provision  suitable  to  their  con- 
dition and  their  wants  can  be  made  on  a  small 
scale.  They  require,  generally,  the  discipline 
and  the  treatment  which  can  be  had  only  in 
large,  well-organized  institutions,  under  the 
charge  of  men  who  have  made  this  painful 
form  of  disease  a  special  duty.  It  is  impractica- 
ble for  each  county  to  provide  properly  for  the 
few  sufibrers  of  this  class  who  are  found  within 
its  limits.  Their  presence  in  the  county  poor- 
houses  is,  fvom  the  inadequate  care  that  can 
there  be  bestowed  upon  them,  and  from  the 
cruel  restraint  whioh  is  often  of  necessity  re- 
sorted to,  demoralizing  to  the  neighborhood. 
Interest,  duty,  and  charity  demand  that  farther 
provision  be  made  at  once  for  this  unfortunate 
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class.  The  State  ahould  provide  asylums,  with 
room  for  the  poor  thus  afflicted  irho  can  not  be 
taken  care  of  otherwise." 

This  is  well  and  kindly  said,  hat  the  evU  will 
increase  npon  the  public,  till  men  are  trained  to 
more  rational  Tiews  of  life,  its  end  and  aims ; 
till  they  learn  the  best  method  of  preserving 
health,  and  better  understand  and  practice  the 
immutable  laws  of  truth  which  underlie  all  our 
moral  and  social  obligations.  There  is  no 
wrong  committed  which  does  not  involye  its 
l)enalty,  and  this  penalty,  if  confined  to  the 
wrong-door  himself,  might  be  only  a  wholesome 
retribution,  but  it  is  apt  to  descend  in  a  widen- 
ing circle  bringing  poverty,  insanity,  and  death 
upon  the  innocent  and  helpless  progeny. 


The  Labobing  Foece  op  the  Heabt. — 
A  physiologist  (8.*  Haughton),  has  recently 
made  a  calculation  ooncempig  the  laboring  force 
of  the  human  heart,  whioh  oo^oktains  several  in- 
teresting statements.  He  assumes — what  can 
not  be  very  far  from  the  truth — that  at  each 
pulsation  of  this  organ  three  ounces  of  blood 
are  propelled  from  each  ventricle;  that  the 
hydrostatic  pressure  against  which  the  blood  is 
forced  from  the  left  ventricle,  is  e^ual  to  a 
column  of  blood  nine  and  nine-tenth  feet  high. 
Hence,  each  beat  requires  force  enough  to  send 
three  ounces  of  blood  to  this  bight.  Allowing 
seventy-five  beats  for  each  minute,  the  number 
of  pulsationH  in  one  day  would  be  107,000,  and 
this,  multiplied  by  three,  would  give  321,000' for 
the  number  of  ounces  pushed  in  one  day  to  the 
bight  of  ten  feet.  Dividing  this  by  sixteen,  to 
reduce  it  to  pounds,  we  have  20,250  pounds,  ten 
and  one-tenth  tons  lifted  nearly  ton  feet  high. 
This  is  but  the  work  of  the  loft  ventricle,  and 
our  physiologist  adds  five-thirteenths  of  this 
quantity  to  it  as  the  amount  of  work  done  by 
the  right  ventricle  in  forcing  the  blood  to  the 
lungs.  Now,  the  amount  of  labor  which  oan  be 
accomplished  by  an  average  working  man  in 
one  day  of  ten  hours,  has  been  pretty  accorately 
estimated  as  equal  to  lifting  to  the  highl  of  ten 
feet  thirty-five  tons,  which  ia  only  about  three 
and  one-half  times  as  much  as  the  heart  is  called 


on  to  do  in  twenty-four  hours.    We  would  like 
to  have  the  readers  of  Thb  Hsbau)  of  Health 
pause  here  for  a  moment  and  think.    The  heart 
is  a  muscular  organ  ^bout  the  size  of  the  fist  of 
its  owner.    It  works  night  and  day,  year  in  and 
out,  for  a  whole  lifetime.     Apparently  it  never 
rests.     It  can  lift  nearly  one-third  as  much 
blood  in  a  day  as  its  owner  can  lift  in  the  same 
space  of  time,  for  we  must  remember  that  while 
the  man  works  but  ten  hours  and  then  must  take 
rest,  the  heart  goes  on  continually.     A  pound 
of  heart-muscle  does  in  each  second  a  quarter 
more  work  than  a  pound  of  any  other  muscle  of 
the  body.     And  taking  into  consideration  the 
time  allotted  to  rest  for  the  muscles,  ;ehich  the 
heart  does  not  require,  the  difference  is  very 
much  greater. 

Our  physiologist,  however,  cairies  his  calcu- 
lations still  farther.  He  tells  us  that  if  the 
heart  were  to  spend  all  of  its  energy  in  lifting 
itself  up,  it  would  in  one  hour  reach  an  attitude 
of  19,754  feet.  A  man  in  climbing  a  mountain 
can  lift  himself  about  1,000  feet  in  an  hour, 
which  is  but  a  trifle  more  than  one- twentieth  of 
the  bight  the  heart  would  attain  in  the  same 
time. 

In  that  very  wonderful  railway  that  crosses 
the  Alps,  the  greatest  bight  that  has  been 
attained  in  an  hour  by  any  locomotive  has  been 
2,700  feet,  showing  only  one-seventh  of  the 
working  force  of  the  human  heart  In  the 
papers  now  being  published  in  this  monthly,  en- 
titled "Studies  in  Physiology,"  the  structure 
and  workings  of  this  organ  are  minutely  de- 
scribed, and  we  refer  our  readers  there  for 
details.  We  can  not  help  adding,  that  the 
heart  as  a  mechanical  force  far  excels  any  thin^ 
of  which  we  know.  Its  daily  power  is  one-tbird 
as  great  as  the  power  of  all  the  muscles  of  the 
body  combined.  It  has  twenty  times  the  force 
of  the  body  expended  in  climbing  a  mountain , 
and  eight  times  the  force  of  the  best  sleam- 
engine  yet  invented,  in  lifting  its  own  weight 
over  the  Alps.  With  this  knowledge,  how  im- 
portant an  organ  does  it  become  to  us,  and  how 
necessary  that  it  never  be  over-taxed  or  injuri- 
ously treated. 
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SfiEEP  Alost. — ^A  young  subaltern  had 
ocoasion  to  visit  thd  Duke  of  WeUington,  sur- 
rounded  as  he  wm  hy  all  the  appliances  of 
wealth  and  luxury,  and  covered  with  military 
and  civic  decorations.  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
splendor  he  beheld  a  small  iron  camp  bedstead. 

'*  1  suppose  that  is  preserved  in  memory  of 
former  service/'  said  the  yonng  man. 

'*  By  no  means ,'*  replied  the  Duke,  "  I  sleep 
every  night  upon  it." 

**  I  should  not  thityf:  a  man  could  turn  over 
on  such  a  narrow  bed." 

"  Young  man,"  was  the  reply,  '*  tchen  a  man 
turns  over  it  is  time  to  turn  out" 

This  hint  from  the  experience  of  the  '^  Iron 
Duke,"  is  of  great  value  in  a  hygienic  point  of 
view.  "We  give  what  we  consider  the  ideal  of 
practice,  reaching  it  ourselves  as  best  we  may, 
and  leaving  others  to  their  best  endeavor  to  do 
likewise ;  and  thus  we  say,  no  two  pereom  ought 
eter  to  deep  together. 

The  practice  is  neither  wholesome  nor  hand- 
some in  a  moral  point  of  view,  and  in  the  mat- 
ter of  health  is  manifestly  injurious.  If  the  two 
are  in  high  health,  it  is  unwise  to  encounter  the 
exhalations  each  from  the  other.  If  one  is  dis- 
eased, the  other  will  surely  suffer  from  the  se- 
cretion of  poisonous  effluvia.  If  both  are  dis- 
eased, the  poison  is  but  intensified. 

The  decencies  of  marriage  are  better  sustained 
by  sleeping  apart,  and  thus  preserving  the 
thousand  and  one  refinements,  the  delicate  per- 
sonalities, and  the  exclusiveness,  which  go  so 
far  in  retaining  the  sentiment  of  purity,  mod- 
esty, and  elevation  so  essential  in  a  relation  at 
once  sacred,  ennobling,  and  intimate,  like  that 
of  marriage.  We  believe  this  relation  would 
•«»ftenar  prove  happy  than  it  now  does,  but  for 
this  baneful  practice  of  occupying  the  same  bed. 
Mrs.  Cakes  Smith  has  a^id  that  "  the  married 
OQght  to  dream  together,"  but  it  is  certain  that 
sleep  and  dreams  often  drive  a  couple  very  liEr 
apart  The  physical  affinities  may  be  greatly 
at  iault,  and  create  disorder,  when,  perhaps, 
the  mental  and  affectional  between  the  parties 
may  be  constant  and  harmonious.  It  is  always 
refined  to  cast  all  the  possible  experiences  of  the 


external  life  into  the  background.  No  one 
oaree  to  be  reminded  that  certain  parties  may 
sleep  together,  the  very  intimacy  of  the  relation 
demands  the  greater  modesty. 

The  stolen  kiss  of  two  lovers  is  not  offensive 
to  even  a  third  party,  while  that  of  friendliness 
does  not  even  create  comment;  the  kisses  of 
married  people,  on  the  tontrary,  are  apt  to  re- 
volt the  observer  as  familiar  and  undignified. 
A  Roman  Senator  stabbed  another  for  presum- 
ing to  kiss  his  wife  in  his  presence,  and  all  con- 
jugal dalliance  is,  and  of  right  should  be,  offen- 
sive to  a  looker  on. 

It  would  be  an  elegant  arrangement  to  fur- 
nish our  chambers  with  couches  or  lounges,  of 
no  greater  width  than  is  handsome  for  ordinary 
use,  which  at  night,  by  the  aid  of  linen,  blank- 
ets,  and  pillows  could  be  made  all  that  i?  requi- 
site for  sleeping  purposes ;  the  coverings  in  this 
case  would  be  more  likely  to  be  well  ventilated. 

We  believe  that  much  that  is  bad  and  cor- 
rupting, much  that  has  tended  to  bring  mar- 
riage into  disrepute,  may  be  traced  to  a  lack  of 
dignity  not  to  say  modesty  on  the  part  of  mar- 
ried people,  who  by  sleeping  together  as  it  were 
in  public,  by  a  lack  of  reserve,  and  an  unwil- 
lingness to  encounter  parental  responsibilities, 
have  made  that  profane  which  God  designed  to 
be  holy. 


MONSTEES   IIT    THE    ScUOOL-KOOM. — An 

account  has  recently  been  given  of  a  school- 
teacher in  Manchester,  Conn.,  who  punished  a 
little  school«girl  for  failing  to  learn  a  lesson  in 
geography^  by  compeUing  her  to  stand  still  on  the 
floor  seven  hours  without  change  or  rest.  The 
child,  though  a  healthy  one,  as  a  result  of  this 
barbarism,  sickened  and  died.  The  case  is  one 
too  sad  for  thinking  of  without  feelings  of  hor- 
ror at  so  cold-blooded  an  act.  It  has  not  been 
our  duty  to  chronicle  a  case  of  the  murder  of 
an  innocent  so  clear  and  marked  as  this  for 
many  a  day.  How  a  school  committee  could  call 
it  a  case  of  error  of  judgment^  and  nothing  more, 
is  more  than  we  can  understand.  It  was  an  act 
of  barbarous  cruelty,  which  resulted  in  murder. 
Seven  houre  is  a  long  time  for^any  human  being 
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to  siand  still  in  a  BchoolToom,  ezpoeed  to  a 
draft  of  cold  air ;  but  for  a  child,  it  is  a  thing 
impossihle  "without  most  serious  injury.  A 
teacher  whose  heart  could  endure  the  sight  must 
haTe  been  a  monster.  There  is  altogether  too 
much  cruelty  in  the  school-room,  which  ought 
to  be  prerented  by  those  who  hare  children  to 
educate.  The  dear  littiLe  ones  that  do  so  much 
to  soften  our  lives  and  make  them  tender  and 
sweet,  demand  our  tenderest  thoughts,  our  most 
watchful  eare.  None  should  be  allowed  to  have 
the  charge  of  children  who  can  not  make  their 
lives  happy,  and  love  as  weU  as  Instruct  them. 


LeTTES  FBOK  GeOEQB  TsASX. — ^FlTCH- 
BTJBO,  Mass.— To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald  of 
Sealth — Dbab  Sib  :  The  following  I  shall  soon 
stereotype  and  publish,  as  part  of  a  tract.  If 
you  would  previously  publish  it  iu  your  col- 
umns, I  will  thank  yov : 

''  Deab  Sib  :  Clergymen  and  others  ask  why 
I  have  devoted  myself  to  the  Anti-Tobacco 
Cause  twenty  years  P  This  inquiry  deserves  an 
answer. 

1.  I  was  myself  a  user  of  tobacco.  I  gave  it 
up ;  and  as  it  formed  an  bba  in  my  life,  like  a 
young  convert,  I  joyfully  proclaimed  it  to  my 
fellow-men. 

2.  My  preaching  was  blessed  of  God.  Many 
clergymen  and  many  laymen  relinquished  the 
habit ;  and  youDg  men  and  boys,  in  large  num- 
bers, signed  the  pledge  against  tobacco  and 
strong  drink. 

3.  In  the  course  of  inyestigatiott,  I  soon  saw 
that  tobacco  was  injuring  the  piety  of  Church 
members,  rendering  some  irritable  and  others 
stupid,  and  tending  to  destroy  all  aspirations 
for  sanctification  and  the  '  higher  life.' 

4.  I  became  convinced  that  tobacco  is  an 
IDOL,  assuming  the  place  of  God — as  really  an 
idol  as  Baal  or  Juggernaut,  and  that  our  young 
men,  while  worshiping  it,  can  no  more  be 
saved  than  while  worshiping  God  and  mam- 
mon. 

5.  In  looking  over  churches  I  saw  that  back- 
sliders -were  tobacco-users,  and  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  tobacco  had  much  to  do  with 


their  apostacy.    This  is  confirmed  by  moomfnl 
facts. 

6.  On  farther  investigation  I  found  that  many 
devotees  of  tobacco  are  in  a  narcotiaed  or  ab- 
normal state.  Their  moral  sensibilities  are  not 
only  stupefied,  but  the  glorious  attribute  of  free 
will  is  paralysed,  and  their  power  to  choose 
good  well-nigh  destroyed. 

7.  I  found  that  when  men  relinquished  to- 
bacco it  paved  the  way  to  relinquish  other  de- 
structive habits,  and  this  to  a  resurrection  of 
the  whole  moral  man,  and  this  to  a  determina- 
tion to  be  right  with  God  and  to  *  lay  hold  on 
eternal  life.' 

8.  Conferring  with  missionaries  in  this  and 
other  lands,  I  found  the  evil  as  broad  as  the 
world ;  that  the  Chinese  aud  Turks  are  intoxi- 
cated and  narcotized  not  only  by  opium,  but  by 
tobacco,  and  while  in  this  state  their  conver- 
sion is  about  as  hopeful  as  that  of  dead  men  in 
the  catacombs  of  Bome. 

These  are  my  reasons  for  sacrificing  myself 
to  this  deyfiaed  eauee.  Other  men  may  denounce 
the  habit  as  J^lthy^  expennve^  and  unhealthy,  I 
take  higher  ground.  I  maintain  that  it  mars 
the  image  of  God  in  good  men,  hinders  the  con- 
version of  sinners  about  us,  and  the  conversion 
of  the  world. 

Great  obstacles  obstruct  the  Gospel.  I  am 
doing  what  I  can  to  invoke  attention  to  a 
mighty  one,  and  to  prepare  the  way  of  the 
Lord.  My  cause  is  unpopular — I  am  impopu- 
lar ;  but  somebody  must  do  unpopular  work,  or 
it  will  never  be  done. 

Yours  truly,  GEORGE  TRASK." 


Baitgeb  of  Stixulatioit. — ^Tke  advo- 
cates of  total  abstinence  exe^t  for  medicine 
ought  to  know  that  in  all  chronic  diseases,  eqse- 
oially  of  a  nervous  eharaoter,  the  invalid  is 
much  more  certain  to  be  injured  by  alcoholic 
medication  than  where  the  disease  is  acute.  In 
the  former  case  the  patient  takes  kindly  to  stim- 
ulants, but  in  the  latter  he  almost  always  rebels 
against  it.  The  pain  and  nervous  depression 
which  nervous  invalids  periodically  suffer,  should 
be  overcome  by  building  up  the  physical  pow- 
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era  pennanently,  and  not  by  the  shipefaotion  of 
large  doses  of  brandy.  Some  physicians  tihink 
alcoholic  siimnlants  can  he  safely  pTen  to  ohil- 
dren  who  are  not  self-conscionB,  and  to  old  peo- 
ple who  have  led  temperate  liyea,  hat  that  it 
should  never  he  given  to  adults  of  middle  age. 
The  effect,  however,  is  the  same  in  either  case, 
ezoept  in  degree.  The  true  course  is  to  reject 
it  altogether. 


LbITEB  7A01C  ▲  SUBSCBIBXB  OF  21  YbAXS 
STA]n>nro.— ''  To  th$  Editor  of  The  Soraid  of 
Meattk-^iR:  In  1848  I  was  given  np  hy  two 
doctors  as  tncnrable,  in  the  last  stages  of  con- 
samption.  I  had  a  severe  cough  and  night 
sweats,  and  the  doctors  told  me  I  could  not  live 
bnt  a  short  time ;  and  1  believed  them,  and  I 
mads  my  will  and  arranged  my  business,  and 
was  patiently  waiting  God*s  time  to  depart  and 
leave  this  world  of  affliction ;  and  just  at  this 
time  there  was  a  book  peddler  came  along,  who 
had  Joel  Show's  Water-Cure  Manual  I  bought 
it,  and  I  subscribed  for  TheWater-Gure  Journal. 
I  read  the  Water-Cure  Manual,  and  practiced 
the  doctrine  as  well  as  I  could,  with  my  wife's 
help ;  and  in  January,  1849, 1  got  The  Water- 
Cure  Journal,  and  I  read  it  and  continued  to 
practice  the  doctrine  taught  therein;  and  I 
grew  better,  and  by  the  May  following  I  was 
well,  and  got  Dr.  Show's  Family  Physician  and 
The  Hydropathic  EncyclopsBdia,  and  I  practiced 
the  principles  as  taught  in  those  works,  with 
the  Water-Cure  Journal,  which  I  have  con- 
tinued till  it  changed  its  name  to  Thb  Hbbald 
OF  Health;  and  now  what  opinion  do  you 
think  I  have  formed  by  studying  these  books, 
and  reading  your  paper,  in  connection  with 
Qod's  word,  not  having  been  confined  to  my 
bed  by  sickness  one  day  since  1840  P  Sirs,  it  is 
just  this :  If  we  lire  in  obedience  to  God's  laws, 
physical  and  moral,  we  will  be  physically  and 
« morally  healthy ;  whatsoever  we  do,  we  are 
commanded  to  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.  Vow 
if  any  doubt  my  position,  just  let  him  try  it ; 
let  htm  glorify  God  in  every  thing  he  does,  and 
if  he  is  not  healthy  I  think  he  wiU  get  healthy, 
If  he  is  not  too  fitr  gone  by  his  violations  of 


physical  law.  Permit  me  here  to  ask  one  ques- 
tion :  How  can  we  view  God  a  just  being,  if  we 
live  in  strict  obedience  to  his  laws,  and  by  so 
doing  glorify  him  in  our  spirits  and  bodies, 
which  are  his,  and  he  afflicts  us  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave  P  Until  I  get  an  answer  to  this 
question  I  shall  think,  if  we  live  as  God  wants 
us  to  live  we  will  be  healthy.  I  have  been  get- 
ting stronger  in  this  belief  for  many  years.  I  am 
now  in  my  seventieth  year,  and  I  doubt  whether 
there  is  a  healthier  man,  of  my  age,  in  the 
great  State  of  Ohio.  We  are  commanded  to 
cleanse  ourselves  from  all  fllthiness  of  the  flesh 
and  spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of 
God.  I  often  ask  professors  of  religion,  when 
I  see  them  smoking  a  nasty,  filthy  pipe,  or 
chewing  the  nasty,  filthy  weed,  how  they  can 
do  that  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  they  have  all, 
to  a  man,  failed  to  answer.  Permit  me  to  ask 
one  question  more  before  I  close :  If  we  are 
bom  with  good  constitutions,  and  raised  as  God 
intends  we  should  be,  and  then  when  we  become 
accountable  we  obey  God,  temporally  and  spir- 
itually, that  is,  do  just  God's  wiU,  why  won't . 
we  be  healthy  P  and  if  not,  whose  fault  is  it  ? 

You  can  do  as  you  please  with  this.  If  any 
of  your  readers  can  show  me  that  my  position 
is  not  correct,  I  would  like  them  to  do  so ; 
it  is  for  instruction  I  write. 

Yours  truly,  A.  MOREHOUSE.*' 


SuTPXT  OF  Wateb  in  Akcieiti  Boke. — 
In  old  Bome  there  were  nine  acqueduots  to  sujh 
ply^  the  city  with  water,  and  the  amount  fur- 
nished for  each  inhabitant  could  hardly  have  been 
less  than  three  hundred  gallons  for  each  person 
daily,  or  more  than  six  times  as  much  as  is  sup- 
plied to  each  person  in  London  at  the  present 
tame.  One  of  their  aoquedncts  was  fifty-four 
miles  long,  and  one  forty-two  miles  long.  No 
modem  city  ever  had  such  perfidot  arrangements 
for  baths  and  perfect  cleanliness  as  Bome. 

The  Boman  sewen  for  carrying  off  the  filth 
of  the  city  were  also  most  perfect.  The  main  one, 
the  cloaca  maxima,  had  a  series  of  small  channels 
flowing  into  it  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  and 
rendering  her  drainage  most  complete. 
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How   to   Treat   the    Sick. 


FEEDiira  OP  iNFiJJTS.* — If  the  "  mater- 
nal fountains  "  prove  permanently  inadequate, 
how  shall  wo  supply  the  deficiency,  by  spoon  or 
bottle  ?  If  by  the  latter  method,  we  have  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  clean,  and  the  danger  of 
breaking  to  subsb-aot  from  the  convenience  of 
laying  baby  and  bottle  aside,  and  leaving  the 
attendant  free.  If  we  use  cup  and  spoon,  then 
an  intelligent  person  is  needed  to  feed  slowly, 
and  with  care,  lest  the  little  one  eat  too  fast  and 
too  much.  Sipping  from'the  spoon,  they  early 
learn  to  take  from  the  cup  slowly,  and  thus  the 
great  trial  of  weaning  from  the  bottle  is  avoided. 
Some  learn  to  feed  much  more  easily  than 
others,  so  the  taste  of  the  baby,  and  the  corven- 
ience  of  the  family,  must  help  to  decide  this  im- 
portant point. 

The  wind  colic,  supposed  to  be  induced  by 
air  '*  sucked  in  with  the  spoon,"  is  owing  rather 
to  gas  generated  by  indigestion. 

Food  improperly  prepared,  or  given  too  fre- 
quently, or  too  much  at  a  time,  will  disturb  the 
stomach  of  these  sensitive  ones. 

A  common  bottle,  with  a  sponge  of  very  fine 
grain  for  cork,  makes  a  good  baby-bottle,  easily 
kept  clean,  but  requires  a  hand  to  hold  it,  while 
one  with  a  long  rubber  tube  can  be  laid  in  the 
crib  beside  the  baby. 

Next,  what  shall  we  give  those  unfortunate 
little  ones  whose  mothers  are  inadequate  to  tf^eir 
wants? 

About  wet-nurses  we  have  nothing  good  to 
say,  because  so  few  good  women  servo  in  that 
capacity. 

If  we  had  a  woman  with  a  good  body  and  % 
good  spirit  roady  to  serve  thus,  we  might  con- 
sider the  matter  favorably,  bnt  not  otherwise. 

On  the  trials  of  mothers  and  babies,  when 
both  are  at  the  mercy  of  a  bad  woman,  we  will 
not  dwell.    Wo  prefer  to  trust  our  babies  to  a 

*  Extracted  from  Mrs.  Dr.  Gleason's  new  book,  entitled 
"Talks  to  My  Patients,*' mow  in  press  of  Wood  ft  Hol- 
brook,  15  Laight  Stzeet,  New  York. 


good  cow  rather  than  a  bad  woman.  The  first 
is  not  hard  to  find  and  will  usually  serve  the 
purpose,  if  intelligence,  love,  and  leisure  com- 
bine in  the  care  of  the  child.  I  know  many  are 
afraid  of  cow's  milk,  because  babies  do  not  thrive 
in  Foundling  Hospitals  and  Orphan  Asylums. 
To  my  mind  they  do  not  die  so  often  for  want  of 
breast  milk,  nor  for  the  milk  of  human  kindness, 
as  for  lack  of  human  love.  There  is  a  life-ele- 
ment which  little  ones  draw  from  the  eye,  the 
arms,  the  heart  of  a  real  motherly  woman, 
whether  she  is  their  own  mother  or  not,  which, 
helps  them  to  thrive.  Without  this  they  are 
half  dead  while  they  yet  live,  as  you  can  see 
by  their  sad,  soul-starved  fSaces. 

An  intelligent,  healthy,  happy  mother  makes  a 
paradise  for  infants,  and  the  farther  they  drift 
from  those  belongings  the  nearer  they  come  to 
purgatory  for  this  world ;  so  near,  that  the  dear 
Lord  lets  many  of  thom  through  to  the  better 
land.    ' 

Bnt  suppose  they  are  not  bom  to  this  blessed 
estate,  what  next  ?  Get  a  good  new  milch  cow 
(if  the  calf  is  near  the  age  of  the  baby  all  the 
better).  Avoid  mixing  or  changing  milk. 
Commence  with  one  part  milk  to  three  parU 
water,  for  a  week  or  two,  gradually  increasing 
the  proportions  of  milk  as  the  stomach  will  bear. 
If  the  baby  looks  blue  and  seems  hungry  too 
fluently,  increase  the  quantity  of  milk.  A 
small  amount  of  white  sugar,  so  small  ^  to  be 
merely  perceptible  to  the  taste,  should  be 
added. 

If  the  bowels  are  torpid,  use  brown  sugar,  or, 
if  &ecessary>  molasses  occasionally.  If  much  of 
the  latter  is  used,  acidity  of  the  stomach  is  likely 
to  be  the  yesuU.  Should  this  not  suffice,  gra-  ^ 
hiun^ruel  may  be  used  made  thus:  One  table* 
spoonful  of  graham  flour,  wet  with  cold  water 
and  ponzed  into  one  pint  of  boiling  water.  Boil 
twenty  minutes,  and  stir  while  cooking.  Add 
one  pint  of  milk,  but  do  not  let  it  boil  unless  the 
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child  has  diarrhea.  This  keeps  the  bowels  in  a 
good  condition,  and  the  unbolted  wheat  supplies 
the  bone  and  muficle*making  material  so  im- 
portant for  delicate  children. 


Tkeatment  of  Chkonic  Inflammation 

OF  THB  SxoHACH. — Take  a  sweat  onco  a  week  at 
10  o'clock,  either  by  vapor  or  hot  sitz  bath,  fol- 
lowed with  cool  sponging  or  spray,  and  rub  dry. 
Foment  stomach  and  bowels  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  at  10  a.  m.,  or  at  bed- time,  by  wringing 
fiUnnel  cloths  oat  of  hot  water,  and  ■  apply*  re- 
peatiiig  every  four  minutes  for  the  space  of  balf 
aa  hour ;  it  should  be  as  hot  as  can  be  borne, 
then  follow  with  cool  linen  compress  for  an 
hour,  sponge  off  and  rub  dry.  Take  a  cool 
sponge  bath  in  the  morning  or  dry  hand-friction 
whichever  may  seem  agreeable ;  when  feverish, 
take  a  wet-sheet  pack. 

Drink,  on  rising  and  at  bed-time,  from  half  a 
pint  to  a  pint  of  hot  water,  to  dilute  the  acrid 
accumulation  and  induce  absorption ;  take  a  hot 
footbath  at  bed- time,  if  needed  to  keep  the  feet 
warm ;  wear  a  wet  girdle  every  night  and  day- 
time, if  it  does  not  chill,  change  it  three  times 
daily.  As  the  patient  improves  omit  fomenta- 
tions and  substitute  cool  sitz  baths  for  ten 
minutes,  twice  a  week. 

These  baths  must  be  regelated  according  to 
the  strength  and  reactionary  power  of  the  pa- 
laent. 

For  costivenoss,  use  tepid- water  enemas  once 
a  day  in  the  morning. 

In  cases  of  diarrhea,  use  enemas  of  small  quan- 
tities of  cold  water  after  each  dejection,  to  be 
retained. 

Never  use  cold  water  when  it  chills,  nor  hot 
water  in  the  fever ;  the  patient's  feelings  must 
be  oonsnlted  and  not  forced  into  a  bath  when  it 
is  repugnant ;  better  omit  a  bath  than  do  harm. 
The  object  is  to  equalize  the  circulation  and  as- 
siii  natare  to  throw  ofi  waste  matter.  Do  not 
take  a  bath  soon  after  eating. 

When  there  is  a  severe  oough^  foment  the 
ebest  at  bed-time,  and  apply  a  cold  wet  compreee 
through  the  night,  keep  the  feet  warm ;  if 
necessary,  use  jugs  of  hot  water.  Care  and  bosi- 


nesB  should  be  laid  aside,  and  every  thing  that 
is  annoying.  A  good  Water-Cure  is  the  best 
place,  nqt  only  to  get  away  from  cares,  but  to 
have  the  advantages  for  treatment  afforded  by 
the  inttitatioiu 

BBOtMEN. 

The  most  important  point  in  the  management 
of  chronic  gastritis,  is  to  regulate  the  patient's 
diet.  While  the  most  urgent  inflammatory  symp- 
toms are  present,  give  little  else  than  gum-arabic 
water,  rice  water,  barley  water,  or  arrow  root, 
and  as  there  is  improvement,  use  toast,  gruel, 
graham  mush,  and  sago,  baked  apples,  potatoe, 
and  sub-acid  fruits;  for  bread,  graham  biscuits 
and  dry  graham  rolls  and  crackers ;  as  the  in- 
flammation subsides,  the  food  should  be  rather 
dry  and  well  chewed  to  call  out  the  saliva.  In 
extreme  and  obstinate  acidity  of  the  stomach, 
dry  brown  toast  should  be  used  alone  for  a  few 
days.  Sometimes  graham  bread  and  mush  seem 
to  sour  sooner  than  other  articles,  and  then  it 
would  be  better  to  use  fine-flour  unleawned  bread 
for  a  time,  and  sometimes  a  little  beefsteak 
breilcd  will  set  better ;  in  such  cases,  it  might  be 
used.  I  find  that  beef  will  not  ferment  as  soon 
as  many  other  kinds  of  food.  It  requires  a  great 
deal  of  skill  and  perseverance  to  manage  an  in- 
flamed or  congested  stomach,  and  food  should 
not  be  taken  that  is  repugnant  to  the  patient, 
neither  should  one  kind  of  food  be  used  too 
long,  as  the  sameness  in  food  will  fail  to  call 
out  a  proper  eftbrt  of  the  stomach.  Not  more 
than  two  or  three  articles  of  food  should  be  used 
at  one  time,  and  an  occasional  fast  will  be  of 
great  value,  to  let  the  acid  pass  off  and  the 
stomach  rest,  with  free  drinking  of  hot  water  to 
dilute  and  induce  absorption. 

Patients  should  spend  a  good  deal  of  time 
out-of-doors,  breathing  deeply  and  freely  of  pnre 
air,  and  take  as  much  exercise  as  can  be  borne 
wiAout  fatigue,  walking,  riding,  etc  Retire 
early  and  take  plenty  of  rest,  be  very  regular  in 
meals,  in  retiring  and  in  every  thing ;  eat  noth- 
ing between  meals,  be  careful  of  what  and  how 
you  eat,  but  do  not  think  of  it  afterward ;  en* 
gage  in  some  amusement  or  do  something^  that 
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will  be  pleasant  to  call  the  mind  away  from 
▼onr  stomach.  Patients  have  a  capridoos  ap- 
petite, are  nervous,  fidgety  and  chang<eal)le  In 
mind ;  want  help  from  somebody,  some  one  to 
lean  upon.  But  perseverance  and  faithfalneiB 
will  bring  restoration.  The  reward  of  health 
is  the  prize  to  those  who  "  faint  not." — Dr.  E", 


OUBS  OF  NbUXAIXJIA  BT  Mi.GKEXZSlC. — 

"  Having  been  a  great  sufferer  from  neuralgia,  I 
should  be  neglecting  my  duty  if  I  did  not  make 
known  how,  under  Gk>d'8  blessing,  I  have  re- 
ceived ao  much  relie£  For  twelve  years  I  had 
been  tormented  with  the  neuralgic  affection  in 
the  principal  seats  of  the  fifth  nerve  of  the  face. 
Hy  condition  was  such  that  the  slightest  move- 
ment of  the  jaw,  the  least  pressure  on  the  cheet, 
warm  or  cold  fluids,  would  throw  me  into  ex- 
cruciating agony.  I  was  compelled  to  take  my 
food  in  a  fluid  state,  and  the  slight  effort  re- 
quired in  swallowing  this  would  cause  a  return 
of  the  pain.  I  had  used  all  the  appliances  con- 
sidered to  be  good  in  such  cases,  and  taken  an 
immense  quantity  of  medicine,  but  without  suc- 
cess, and  have  been  under  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  who  all  agreod  in  pronouncing 
mine  a  hopeless  case.  Through  my  intense 
BuflEering  my  life  become  unbearable.  I  was 
recommended  to  try  magnetism.  I  felt  relief 
from  the  magnetizer's  firfct  attendance,  and  the 
paroxysms  have  now  left  me  entirely— it  seems 
like  a  miracle.  I  am  convinced  that  the  judi 
cious  use  of  magnetism  is  a  most  powerful 
remedy  for  nervous  complaints.  My  case  is 
well  known,  and  I  should  be  happy  to  answer 

any  inquiries. 

I  ua,  Sir,  yonrs  truly, 

JOSEPH  'WALDE»r.»» 


the  back  of  a  girL  8he  had  awallowed  it  five 
years  before.  It  had  remained  in  her  system 
for  years  without  before  producing  disturbance. 


Hiccough. — ^The  scientific  name  of  this 
trifling  affection  is  singaltus.  It  is  caused  by  a 
sudden  involuntary  contraction  of  the  diaphragm 
and  the  simultaneous  contraction  of  the  glottis. 
In  low  fevers  it  is  a  dangerous  symptom,  and  in 
all  cases  indicates  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
patient  It  can  usually  be  arrested  by  a  sudden 
shock  of  fright,  sufficient  to  attract  attention ; 
by  sips  of  cold  water,  or  by  determined  effbort. 
It  is  more  common  with  children  than  with 
adults,  and  can  be  prevented  by  avoiding  the 
over-loading  of  the  stomach  with  food  composed 
largely  of  fine  flour,  grease,  cakes,  and  other 
'  abominations  of  the  table.  A  child  brought  up 
as  it  should  be  rarely  has  this  morbid  affec- 
tion. 


BwALLOwiHo  Pots. — ^Dr.  McEyoy  gives 
an  account  of  a  boy  from  whom  he  extracted  a 
pin  swallowed  14  months  before.  The  boy  was 
13  years  old,  and  the  pin  made  its  way  through 
the  walls  of  the  stomach  and  formed  an  abscess 
over  this  organ,  from  which  he  extracted  it  by 
a  surgical  operation.  Dr.  A.  Clark  gives  a  case 
of  a  pin  which  he  extracted  from  an  abscess  on 


The  Bwihueb's  Obahp — The  cases  of 

supposed  cramp  attending  the  sudden  sinking  of 
swimmers  is  explained  by  The  Lancet,  on  the 
ground  that  the  respiratory  muscles  must  be  the 
ones  seized  by  the  cramp,  and  in  their  action 
they  force  the  air  from  the  lungs  so  effectually 
that  the  body,  which  was  before  lighter  than 
water,  now  becomes  heavier,  and  consequently 
suddenly  sinks  below  the  surfoce.  This  journal 
recommends  gymnastic  culture  of  the  respiratory 
muscles  as  the  best  preventive  against  the  affec- 
tion* 


DEUBixrii  Tbeuens. — ^This  disease  is 
best  treated  by  good  nursing,  magnetism,  nour- 
ishing food,  and  avoidance  of  stimulants.  The 
old  practice  of  using  largely  of  opiates  is  being 
gradually  abandoned  by  the  best  physicians. 
Most  important  of  all  things  is  a  pleasant,  quiet 
room,  and  a  healthy,  agreeable,  sensible  nurse. 
If  sleep  does  not  come  at  once  do  not  worry,  for 
it  will  usually  come  in  two  or  three  days.  The 
Turkish  bath,  where  it  can  be  applied,  is  an 
efficient  help  in  equalizing  the  circuktioa  and 
quieting  the  nerves. 


AN8WEBS    TO    C  0  BBE  8  PO  NDE  N  TS. 
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BT  A.  L.  WOODf  M.  D. 


L.ead  Poisoning*  Cosmetics,  Hair 
l^yoSy  etc. — The  following  is  an  aMraot  of 
a  report  upon  these  Bubjects  made  to  the  Board 
of  Health  by  the  Saperintendent,  Br.  Elisha 
Harria,  and  published  in  The  New  York  Tri* 
bmie.  Thousands  are  being  injured,  many  fa- 
tallji  by  the  use  of  these  poisonous  nostrums ; 
and  it  is  high  time  for  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic to  be  called  to  the  facts  of  the  case : 

'*  It  is  my  duty  to  aak  the  attention  of  the 
f  Board  of  Health  to  the  unrestrained  sale  of 
poisonous  solutions  and  preparationa  of  Uad  un- 
der the  names  of  Cosmetics,  Bloom  of  Youth, 
etc.  Circumstances  that  hare  recently  occurred 
in  connection  with  two  Tcry  obaonrely  reported 
deaths,  render  it  expedient  for  the  Board  to 
order  a  very  thorough  chemical  inyestigation 
of  this  and  all  other  common  sources  of  lead 
poisoning.  This  duty  was  commenced  early  in 
the  summer,  and  some  results  were  reached, 
but  the  pressure  of  work  has  prerented  the 
completion  of  the  inquiries.  But  thus  hx  every 
speotmen  analysed  is  fbund  to  contain  lead. 
This  confirms  the  fieujt,  which  was  weU  known 
1)efore  to  certain  chemists  who  had  investigated 
the  matter. 

But  we  now  have  opportunity  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Board  of  Health  several  cases 
in  which  actual  poisoning  has  occurred,  in  per- 
sons who  used  the  popularly  advertised  nostrums 
here  mentioned.  The  following  note  from  Dr. 
Lewis  A.  Sayre,  accompanied  by  reports  of  sev- 
eral cases  of  clearly  proven  lead  poisoning  by 
one  of  these 'fashionable  lotions,  is  respectfully 
submitted  to  the  Board : 

*/>eemft<r2S,1860. 
Dr.  EusHA  HAUtis,  Sanitary  Superintendent  of  tht  Jf«- 
irtpoUtanJHUriel: 

Dbjlb.  Sib  :  I  send  you  a  report  of  three  cases 
of  poisoning  by  the  use  of  a  cosmetic  known  by 
the  name  of  "  Laird's  Bloom  of  Youth.'*  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  suppression  of  this  dan- 
gerous cosmetic  is  a  duty  devolving  on  your 
Board,  as  much  as  that  of  any  other  poison. 

Thousands  are  using  it  daily  in  ignorance  of 
its  composition,  and  I  think  its  sale  ought  to  be 
prohibited  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  Very 
respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signfld)  LOUIS  A.  SAYBE.' 

This  distinguished  surgeon  does  not  exagger- 


I  ate  the  danger  that  is  experienced  by  all  persons 
who  apply  this  class  of  cosmetics  to  their  faces 
or  other  parts  of  their  body.  The  charge  of 
poisoning  seems  to  be  too  clearly  made  out 
against  the  particular  nostrum  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Sayre. 

Becently  a  death  from  lead  poisoning  occurred 
in  one  of  the  city  hotels.  The  gentleman  was 
a  merchant  of  some  distinction  He  was  killed 
by  the  daily  use  of  a  hair-wash  that  is  believed 
to  have  contained  large  quantities  of  the  acetate 
and  carbonate  of  lead.  Unfortunately  we  could 
not  ascertain  the  name  or  any  samples  of  the 
nostrum,  and  did  not  obtain  the  evidence  until 
after  death. 

In  view  of  tha  importance  which  attaches'  to 
the  entire  snijeot  of  lead  poisoning,  especially 
as  respects  the  water  we  drink,  the  pressrved 
foods  in  the  marts,  and  the  nostrums  that  are 
sold  without  restraint  in  the  shops,  I  would  res- 
pectfully ask  the  Board  to  take  some  action  by 
which  the  sources  of  lead  poisoning  shall  be 
fully  reported  upon;  and,  further,  it  seems 
plainly  our  duty  publicly  to  warn  against  the 
use  of  any  lotions  and  cosmetics  which  the 
Chemist  of  this  Board  proves  by  analysis  to 
contain  lead  in  any  form ;  a  list  of  which  will 
be  given  to  the  Board  as  the  work  of  chemical 
analysis  progresses.  It  would  appear  to  be  en- 
tirely justifiable  and  dutiful  to  prohibit  the  sale 
of  these  nostrums,  if  the  Board  has  the  power 
to  enforce  such  prohibition,  as  some  useful  lives 
are  being  lost  and  a  vast  amount  of  neuralgic 
and  palsied  misery  is  being  produced  by  such 
poisoning.  Even  the  Croton  water  needs  to  be 
conducted  through  iron  or  tinned  pipes  in  our 
dwellings  in  order  to  give  entire  immunity 
agunst  the  slowly-acting  effects  of  the  minute 
quantities  of  lead  that  are  borne  along  to  our 
apartments  by  the  common  lead  tubing  now  in 


use. 


i» 


Itiniments.-— *'Do  you  approve  the  use 
of  liniments  to  relieve  pain  and  in  cases  of 
bruises,  rheumatic  affection,  etc.  f  They  often 
seem  to  produce  good  results.  Is  there  any 
objection  to  their  use,  and  if  so,  what  f 

I  do  not  approve  the  use  of  liniments  in  any 

case.    Not  but  that  good  results  follow  their 

I  use,  for  such  is  often  the   case,  but  beoanse,  V 
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their  use  weakens  the  skin,  and  many  of  them 
are  poisonous  and  being  absorbed  into  the  sys- 
tem poison  it ;  and,  2.  their  use  tends  to  keep 
up  the  faith  of  the  people  in  drugs,  and  thus 
prevent  the  application  of  more  efficient  reme- 
dies. The  benefit  following  the  application  of 
liniments  is  due  principally  to  the  rubbing  which 
accompanies  it,  and  which  is  yery  useful.  Thus, 
the  rubbing  does  the  work  and  the  liniment  gels 
the  credit  of  it.  Heat  is  by  far  the  most  efficient 
agent  for  the  relief  of  pain  and  soreness.  It  is 
cheap,  easily  obtainable  everywhere,  readily 
applied,  and,  when  rightly  applied,  incapable  of 
harm.  It  cafei  usually  be  best  applied  locally, 
by  means  of  nannel  cloths  wrung  out  of  hot 
wat^r,  or  by  bottles  filled  with  hot  water.  It  is 
best  applied  generally  by  means  of  hot  air,  va- 
por, or  hot  water,  by  immersing  the  body  in 
them. 

Constfpntlon,  Hoi¥  Cured.— '<My 

bowels  are  constipated  nearly  all  the  time,  have 
been  so  for  ten  years.  I  was  reoommended  to 
use  the  tepid  water  enema,  say  about  seventy 
degrees,  which  I  have  been  doing  for  a  long 
time,  and  avoid  the  use  of  cathartics.  I  find  I 
oan  not  get  along  without  the  daily  enema. 
Can  there  1>e  any  injurious  efiect  arise  from  its 
constant  use  P" 

The  water  enema  is  very  useful — in  many 
cases  indispensable,  but  it  should  only  be  used 
temporarily,  until  a  natural  action  can  be 
brought  about  by  other  means.  Strict  attention 
to  diet  is  indispensable  in  such  a  case  as  this. 
Fruit  should  form  a  large  part  of  each  meal, 
and  the  balance  be  mostly  or  wholly  made  up 
of  graham  bread,  oat  meal,  cracked  wheat,  and 
vegetables.  Fine  flour  bread  or  cakes,  milk, 
fat,  condiments,  etc.,  should  be  avoided.  Plenty 
of  out-door  exercise  is  especially  desirable.  BaUy 
kneading  and  manipulation  of  the  bowels  will 
prove  very  useful  in  restoring  their  natural  ac- 
tion. If  you  do  not  already  do  so,  learn  to 
breathe  by  expanding  and  contracting  the  ab- 
domen. This  is  the  natural  mode  of  breathing, 
and  keeps  the  digestive  organs  in  constant  mo- 
tion. If  you  wear  corsets,  or  dress  so  tight 
you  can  not  do  this,  burn  up  your  corsets  and 
loosen  your  bands,  or  give  up  all  hopes  of  ever 
being  cured.  Unless  you  learn  to  breathe  nat- 
urally, whatever  else  you  may  do  will  proba- 
bly prove  unavailing.  Breathe  in  the  way 
indicated,  and  persevere  in  the  course  above 
marked  out,  and  a  cure  is  certain.  In  case  the 
water  enema  should  ever  fail  in  giving  tern- 
porary  relief,  employ  thorough  kneading  of  the 
bowels  and  the  hot  fomentation. 


Don't  be  Afraid  of  Pure  €ol«l  Air. 

— Don't  be  afraid  to  go  out  of  doors  because  it 
is  a  little  colder  than  usual.  The  cold  air  will 
not  hurt  you  if  you  are  properly  protected,  and 
exercise  enough  to  keep  the  cii-culation  active. 
On  the  contrary,  it  will  do  you  good ;  it  will 
purify  your  blood,  it  will  strengthen  your  lungs, 
it  will  improve  your  digestion,  it  will  afford  a 
natural,  healthful  stimulus  to  your  torpid  cir- 
culation, and  strengthen  and  energize  your 
whole  system.  The  injury  which  often  results 
from  going  into  a  cold  atmosphere  is  occasioned 
by  a  lack  of  protection  to  some  part  of  the 
body,  exposure  to  strong  drafts,  or  from  breath- 
ing through  the  mouth.  Avoid  these,  and  you 
are  safe. 

Don't  be  afsaid  to  sleep  in  a  cold  room  at 
night  with  the  window  open.  Cold  air,  if  pure^ 
will  not  hurt  you  at  night  any  more  than  in 
the  day,  if  you  are  protected  by  sufficient  cloth- 
ing and  by  breathing  through  the  nostrils.  If 
you  do  not  breathe  thus,  acquire  the  habit  as 
soon  as  possible. 

If  you  wish  to  be  subject  to  eolds,  coughs, 
and  fevers,  shut  yourself  in  close,  hot  rooms 
day  and  night.  If  you  wish  to  be  free  from 
their  companionship,  always  have  plenty  of  pure 
air  to  breathe,  night  and  day,  take  daily  out- 
door exercise  regardless  of  tho  weather,  except 
as  to  protection,  and  eat,  drink,  and  baUie,  as 
a  Christian  should. 

Hoiv  to  liVarni  Cold  Feet.— An  ex- 
cellent mode  of  warming  cold  feet  by  exercise, 
which  is  the  true  way  of  warming  them,  is  by 
means  of  an  ordinary  iron  dumb-bell,  the  balls 
of  which  are  from  four  to  six  inches  in  diame- 
ter, or  a  cylinder  of  heavy  wood  some  six  inches 
in  diameter  and  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  may  he 
used.  Tlie  bell  or  cylinder  is  placed  upon  a 
smooth  floor  and  the  patient,  wi^h  slippers  or 
shoes  OD,  steps  upon  it  and  rolls  it  along  back- 
vrard  and  forward,  balancing  at  first  with  a  rod, 
or  by  taking  hold  of  another  person's  hand  or 
other  support.  A  little  practice  will  enable  him 
to  balance  himself  and  move  along  easily,  with- 
out assistance.  All  who  are  troubled  with  cold 
feet,  and  are  strong  enough,  should  try  it. 


-p^ 


•—*- 


The  Last  Plague. — ^The  last  plague  in 
Europe  was  in  1719,  and  destroyed  ninety  thou- 
sand persons.  It  was  introduced  into  Marseilles 
by  an  infected  Bhip,which  had  been  refused  admit- 
tance into  Sardima,  because  the  King  seemed  to 
understand  the  nature  and  consequences  of  the 
disease  on  board.  It  is  a  notable  instance  of 
the  value  of  knowledge  and  precaution. 
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Thb  Voices.  By  Warren  Sunmer  Barlow. 
Second  Edition.  Boston:  William  White  ft  Co., 
Banner  of  light  Office,  158  Waahington  Street.  New 
York :  American  News  Co.,  Agents,  119  Kaasaa  Street. 
1B70. 

This  is  a  book  of  poems  consisting  ot  Uiree  parts,  or 
rather  three  poems.  The  first,  entitled  "  Voice  of  Super- 
stition," is  the  delineation  of  an  imaginary  conflict  sup- 
posed to  have  been  waged  between  the  God  of  the  Bible 
and  Satan,  and  goes  to  show  that  Satan  was  uniformly 
rictorious  from  Eden  to  Calrary .  Much  of  the  argument 
and  critidfm  of  this  part  is  valid,  as  against  a  scheme  of 
theology  which  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  such  a 
conflict  has  existed  ttom.  the  beginning  and  is  the  eantfeal 
tact  m  the  history  of  the  uuvexaa.  How  fax  the  Bible  it- 
self IS  responsible  for  such  a  scheme  of  dogmatic  teaching 
is  a  point  to  be  determined  each  for  himself,  with  such 
lights  of  criticism  and  interpretation  as  he  may  have  at 
command.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  many  enlightened 
minds,  including  some  of  the  ablest  and  meet  independent 
critics  and  scholars,  reading  the  Bible  as  they  do  other 
books,  and  without  the  bias  of  a  false  theory  of  inspira- 
tion, regarding  it  as  a  miscellaneous  collection^  of  writ- 
ings upon  various  subjects  by  authors  enjoying  different 
degrees  of  illum|pation  and  living  in  ages  remote  from 
each  other,  do  not  find  in  it  any  such  eonnecUd  scheme  ot 
theological  teaching  as  that  against  which  the  muse  of 
Mr.  Barlow  so  indignantly  breaks  a  lance. 

The  second  poem,  called  "  Voice  of  Nature,*'  teaches 
that  the  universe  is  governed  by  One  Infinite  and  Per- 
fect Being,  who  admits  of  no  divided  sway  and  suffers  no 
part  of  his  creation  to  be  perverted  frqm  its  original  pur^ 
pooe  and  use  through  the  power  of  lyay  maleficent  wilL 
The  writer  views  Nature  and  Human  life  firom  the  stand- 
point of  optbousm.  • 

"  No  part  is  evil,  oonld  we  see  the  whole." 

Tlie  third  poem,  which  is  briefsr  and  less  ambitiotui  in 
daaign  than  the  others,  is  called  **  Voice  of  a  Pebble,"  and 
goes  to  show  that  every  thing  in  the  realms  of  aiatter  and 
spirit,  from  the  pebblee  of  the  brook  to  the  highest  angel 
is  impressed  with  a  distinct  individuality,  and  all  are  di- 
vene  forma  of  Di^ne  manifestation. 

There  are  many  good  thoughts  in  this  work,  and  some 
indifferent  poetry.  Passages  are  not  wanting,  however, 
which  show  the  true  poetic  fire. 

Hie  book  is  handsomely  gotten  np  in  beveled  boards 
and  printed  on  excellent  paper. 

Elbmshts  of  CoxposxTioir  aitd  Bhetobio. 
Practical,  Concise,  and  Comprehensive.  By  Simon 
Ken,  A.  M.,  author  of  "  First  Lessons  in  English 
Orammar,"  "Common  School  Qrammar,"  aj&d 
•»  Comprehensive  Gramma^.*'  New  York  :  Ivison, 
Phinney,  Blakeman  &  Co.,  47  and  49  Greene  Street. 
1860. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  books  of  its  kind  it  has 
ever  been  ear  good  fortnne  to  examine.  After  a  careful 
taSL  thorough  perusal,  we  can  fully  indorse  the  pub- 
lisher's statement  as  a  just  characterisation  of  the  work  : 
**  It  is  a  simple,  concise,  progressive,  thorough,  and  prac- 


tical work  on  a  new  plan.  It  occupies  an  intermediate 
position  between  common  grammar  and  higher  rhetoric, 
embodymg  from  each  what  is  practically  most  nsefal  to 
the  writer.  It  aims  to  make  the  student  inventive  as 
well  as  critical,  to  quality  him  for  prompt  nnd  proper  ex- 
pression in  discharging  the  common  duties  of  life,  to 
guard  and  refine  his  taste  in  the  general  pursuit  of  litera- 
ture, and  to  aid  him  In  his  own  literary  productions." 

Undoubtedly  the  grand  aim  of  the  teacher  should  be  to 
assist  the  pupil  in  finding  the  use  of  his  faculties.  As  re- 
gards the  intellect,  the  main  point  is  to  stimulate  and 
train  the  powers  of  observation  and  expression.  An  apt 
observer  is  a  ready  thinker ;  and  the  young  mind  needs 
special  training  in  the  art  of  finding  thought  at  least,  as 
much  as  fax  the  art  of  expresbing  it.  It  is  safe  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  more  attention  is  given  in  our  schools  to  the 
latter  than  to  the  former.  Pupils  are  taught  to  remember 
and  repeat,  to  analyse  and  criticise  the  thoughts  of 
others ;  but  they  are  not  sufficiently  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  having  a  fund  of  thought  in  themselves. 
They  can  repeat,  perhaps,  promptly  and  accurately  what- 
ever ie  oontained  m,  the  hooks  they  have  studied— they 
can  give  you  the  boondarlcs  of  a  State  and  an  intelligent 
aooonnt  of  its  geographical  features,  the  character  of  its 
soil,  its  staple  productions,  ehief  cities  and  towns,  and 
what  is  noteworthy  in  each,  because  some  one  has  pre. 
pared  a  synopeie  of  these,  which  has  been  impressed  upon 
their  memory.  But  require  them  to  write  a  description  of 
their  own  neighborhood,  or  an  account  of  some  process  in 
the  arts  or  manulhctare  carried  on  under  their  eyes  every 
day,  and  they  will  be  at  a  loss  what  to  say.  They  have  not 
been  taught  to  observe  and  think  for  themselves. 

We  welcome  this  book  because  we  think  it  is  admirably 
adapted  to  supply  the  deficiency  we  have  pointed  out  in 
the  prevalent  system  of  training.  To  the  teacher,  who  is 
ambitious  to  induct  his  pupils  into  the  difficult  art  of 
composition  by  some  more  systematic  and  satislactory 
method  than  that  which  is  usually  adopted,  this  work  will 
be  a  raluable  aid. 

The  style  of  the  author  is  as  unexceptional  as  his  plan. 
It  is  dear,  eoaciae,  and  correet— a  model,  indeed,  of  qtiali- 
ties  too  rare  in  this  age  of  verbosity  and  pretense. 

HnrroBT  ov  ths  Unrbd  States  of  Akebica. 
By  Harvey  Prindle  Peet  "LJj.  B.,  late  Principal  of 
the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb.  New  York  :  Egbert,  Bourne  ft  Co., 
Printers  and  Pnblishen,  858  Pearl  Street.    1869. 

This  is  a  book  designed  for  the  use  of  the  yoimg.  From 
a  oareM  examinafoon  of  its  contents  we  judge  that  as  an 
attempt  to  teach  History  to  this  class  of  persons  it  is 
more  successfol  than  most  works  of  its  kind.  The  au- 
thor's style  is  sim]>le  to  a  remarkable  degree,  yet  always 
dignified.  His  statements  are  clear,  concise,  and  direct. 
The  narrative  abounds  in  minute  details,  yet  is  never 
tedious.  The  inddente  are  in  general  well  chosen ;  and 
the  plan  snfllciently  comprehensive  to  present  the  pupil 
with  »  dear,  connected  outline  of  the  history  of  our 
oounlry  from  the  date  of  its  discovery  to  the  cloae  of  the 
eivil  war.  The  book  is  evidently  the  product  oi  much 
eerefiDil  study  and  of  a  ripened  judgment,  and  we  cordially 
reeomaend  it  m  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  have  oc- 
casion to  use  such  a  work. 
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Our  New  Wrapper.— Single  sabecri- 
bers  at  any  poetofBce  will  notice  that  they  leoeiTe  this 
nomher  in  oar  new  superb  Envelope.  We  have  had  these 
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scribe. 
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New  York,  or  a  Poiloffice  Money  Order,  if  posiible. 
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The  Picture  of  Humboldt.— We  are 

now  sending  out  the  picture  promised  to  our  ringle  sub- 
scribers for  1870,  who  send  directly  to  the  publishers  $2. 
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S.  Skud  Momnr  by  Check  on  Kew  York,  or  by  Postoffice 
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scriptions to  Tns  HsnAU)  or  Health. 
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be  sent. 
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Health  Befonn,  we  give  Prof.  Wilson's  book  on  the 
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9.  Staxps  should  be  sent  to  prepay  postage  on  letters  that 

require  an  answer.  * 

10.  Thoee  who  want  a  good  Spiromeler,  Parlor  ^ymna- 
tium,  or  Fitter  for  making  their  water  dean,  will  find 
the  prioes  in  another  column. 

II.  iHVALins  ih>m  all  parts  of  the  country  are  invited  to 
write  to  us  for  our  circular,  and  AiU  particulars  aa  to 
Treatment  or  Board  in  the  Hygienic  Institution, 
See  advertisement  elsewhere. 

12.  See  List  of  Books  elsewhere. 

A  New  Premlnin  for  All  I 

Wehave  had  engraved  a  very  fine  steel  Engrav- 
ing of  ALEXANDER  VON  HUMBOLDT 

after  an  Original  Oil  Painting  owned  by  A.  T.  Stewart* 
Esq.,  whid^we  shall  present  firee  to  every  subscriber  to 
Thb  Hbeald  op  Hbalth  for  1870,  who  sends  $2  00.  It  ia 
of  large  siae  for  framini^  and  has  been  pronounced  by 
competent  judges  an  exoellent  likeness.  It  will  be  sent 
postpaid  by  mail. 

"Wanted. — ^Wai  our  readers  please  send  na 
brief  items  of  news  and  experience  referring  to  Health  and 
Physical  Culture  topics.  Make  them  pointed  and  practi- 
cal, and  we  will  pubUsh  them  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
Do  not  mix  them  up  with  business  or  personal  matters, 
but  on  separate  "heets  of  paper  and  in  readiness  for  the 
printer. 

Clubs  of  Twenty-five.— Any  person 
who  will  send  us  at  one  time  twenty-five  new  subscribers 
to  this  monthlyi  shall  have  them  for  Twenty-five  Dollars. 
Bemember  they  must  be  new  subscribers,  and  all  be  sent 
at  one  tine. 

The  Philadelphia  Bathing  and 

Boarding  Establishment.    Turkish^  Rqaslan^  and  Electri- 
cal Baths.    1109  Qirard  Streeti  B.  WIL80K,  M.  D.  m-tf 
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To  every  SnroLs  Subscxuob,  rsho  sends  nt  $2  00,  we 
win  Mud 

A  VERT  FINE  NEW  STEEL  ENOBAVINO  of 
the  gieel  FliaoMpher  and  Scientist  ALEJCANDER  VON 
HUMBOLDT,  alter  an  Original  Fainting  owned  by  A.  T. 
Stewart,  Esq. 

The  ahoTe-mentioned  pietnze  is  only  for  those  sabsoi- 
bers  who  send  ns  $2  direct.  Where  the  names  go 
in  dubs  at  dub  rates,  to  take  a  premium,  we  do  not  send 


Fw  2  stibicribera  (1  oldyl  new)  and  |4 

A  copy  of  •«  A  WINTEB  IN  FLOBIDV  worth  $1  25, 
or  one  copy  of  ''PUY8I0AL  PEKFEOTION,"  worth 
$1  50. 

JFbr  3  iubsorAer$  (1  oZi,  2  new)  and.  .$6 

A  copy  of  Prof:  Welch's  New  Book,  "MOAAL,  INTEL- 
LSGTUAIi  AND  PHYSICAL  CULTUBE,"  worth  $2  25. 

Far  4t  subBcriberB  and $8 
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tratioiL  of  tiie  famHiar  lines  of  Wbittier : 

**  Blessings  on  thee,  little  man. 
Barefoot  boy,  with  cheeks  of  tan." 
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For  9  subscribers  and $18 

We  will  send«  post  paid.  One  of  Prang's  beautiftil  Oromos 
called  A  FRIEND  IN  NEED,  worth  |6. 

This  is  aooimtry  scene,  composed  of  a  Tillage  in  the  dis- 
tance, with  trees  in  the  middle,  and  the  village  pump 
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'who  is  quenching  her  thirst  at  the  pump,  the  handle  of 
which  he  ia  plying  Tigoroosly.  The  position  ol  these 
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eooUng  draught,  forms  a  most  interesting  gronp,  which 
is  ezoallently  rendered  in  strong,  effDctlTe  colors.  Sise, 
18x17. 

Jbr  15  subscribers  and ..|30 

We  wiU  giTC  ONE  OF  WEBSTER'S  PICTORIAL  UN- 
ABRIDGED DICTIONARIES,  Illustrated  with  3,000 
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We  will  giTC  a  splendid  EMPIRE  SEWING  MACHINE, 
worth  $60.    This  is  as  good  as  any  machine  in  market 
and  can  not  £sil  to  giTe  the  best  satisfiustion. 
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THE  HOUE  OP  THIi  HBBOK. 

A  WINTEE  IN  FLOEIDA. 

BT    LEDYASD    BILL. 
With  Hloitnttoii^  bj  Forbes,  comprising^  viewi  of  the  old  city  of  St.  Angnatine,  and.  tlis  Kntural 
Scenery  and  obj^ta  in  £ut«ni  Florida.     The  following  newipaper  eitaut  ia  one  of  the  m&ny 
eucominniB  it  haa  received  from  the  press. 

"Thflnritrr,  illTsiy  nnprelcndinii  uiuoFr,  foIloTI  bla  topic  tUlfanilly,  mnd  ciTM  tlir  DiOft  conplot*  btrtOT?  of 
tbiaoev.uidfttold,  SUto  Oiit  11  publiibed.    lie  atriTS  bird  to  nuka  ttaa  book  irhollr  imptrUia.  ^nd  nHmsdi  nil. 

'■JIi^juitlflrgtboiirfdictiDngoftbadiinnts,  ending  Ibat  it  i>  go  deliebtful  thslDodticasp  csn  cipecicncg  it  irilbOBt 
fiiTonblB  eOxL  To  tbo  coo«uinptliei  nbo  hu  not  leileo  too  (hi  itilliiii  the  s™*p  of  tbli  ineionbl*  malady,  it 
oOen  I.  Hie  hsrbor  from  ttia  MTen  vmtan  of  th*  North," 

ofolimite  deglnbie.  Wh^nw'b^To  adnnotd  b  Utile  birtber  ioUi  the  KdoimoniaDirliiE  our  bodioi  inrSvirdis- 
abllitiea,  n  iboll  knov  •bn-t  tofiod  Ibe  dliiut«  tbit  Till  best  anit  lacb  fast.  Tbns  ia  no  sni«  sr  bmoanlly  tn 
bBTiiu  a  vretcbud  auflerar  remain  In  m  dinuts  tbat  laeda  aiul  auaulna  hb  diwaaB.  Let  our  pbyniciaiu  Mok  oat  tha 
]qcnbu4  tbat  vLLl  tMat  aaaiat  eacb  patient,  and  lat  (ha  manj  iu£Itij«n  be  told  when  tbej  maj  lire  a  life  tbat  ia  apme- 

"  We  walconus  tbia  book  for  giring  ni  knowledge  of  another  localitT  leftiia  little  known." 

WOOD  &  HOI-BKOOK,  PubUslierfl, 
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THE   TWO    WIVES. 


BT     XXIS.      ELIZABBTH     OAKBB     SMITH. 


CHAPTER    XII. 
Air    Ihtbhview  with   John    Steabns  —  Mrs. 

PnrCHAM  BORBLT  ExEBCISBD — ThB  PbOFBB- 
80&   BBKBWS    HX8  YOVTH. 

WE  left  Sister  Electa  nearing  the  house  of 
John  SteaniB.  It  would  seem  that  the 
excitements  consequent  upon  the  death  of  his 
mother,  and  the  violence  of  Janet,  had  given  rise 
to  a  series  of  attacks,  known  among  the  vulgar 
as  ''fiU/'  and  suggested  to  his  mind  the  not  im- 
probahle  termination  of  his  own  life ;  henoe  his 
desire  to  set  his  house  in  order  hefore  he  should 
''torn  his  face  to  the  wall/'  as  the  Scriptures  so 
poetically  describe  the  final  ignoring  of  the 
world  and  its  interests. 

It  had  been  better  for  the  man  had  he  been 
alone  in  the  world — alone  to  meet  its  petty 
cares,  and  small,  actual  necessities,  rather  than 
be  hemmed  in  by  four  walls,  from  which  re- 
bounded perpetual  noise  and  discontent,  weak 
repxnings,  jealousy,  and  rage.  We  talk  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  domestio  relation,  and  our  tradi- 
tional reverence  for  it  indicates  rather  what  it 
should  be,  than  what  it  is. 


As  Electa  approached  a  small  wooden  building^- 
fronting  the  river,  and  under  the  brow  of  a  hill,, 
into  which  it  seemed  to  be  inserted,  she  heard: 
the  sharp  voice  of  Janet  call  out, 

"  Going  to  the  dram-shop,  are  you,  Johnj 
Steams  ?  You  'd  better  stay  at  home,  and  save: 
at  least  money  eliough  to  bury  you  with,  let- 
tin'  alone  the  claims  of  your  widow !" 

"I'll  be  back,  anon,"  was  answered,  and  iu 
large,  bony  man,  with  a  stem  brow,  and  a  lace 
habitually  inclined  forward,  a  not  unhandsome- 
face  though,  and  a  mouth  looking  as  if  perma- 
nently glued  together,  sliuked  out  of  the  house* 
and  sidled  along  in  the  shadow  of  a  few  scat- 
tered pine  trees,  which  had  found  means  to* 
live  despite  the  scanty  soil  and  bulging  rocks, 
that  hardly  left  snfftcient  room  for  their  roots. 
Here  he  sat  down  and  watched  the  narrow- 
pathway  up   the   hill,   which   looked   like   a. 
tawny  streak  through  the  coarse  grass.     Seeing^ 
Sister  Electa  approach,  he  went  forward,  and. 
conducted  her  to  a  clump  of  trees  near  by,  un- 
der which  he  had  spread  hemlock  branches  so- 
as  to  construct  a  not  uncomfortable  seat. 


Mcording  to  Act  of  Congrdss,  in  the  year  1870,  by  Wood  &  Holbrook,  in  the  Cleric'e  OiBoe  eft  the  Dietifots 
Govt  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  Diairiot  of  27ew  Todc. 
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"  I  feared  you  would  not  come.  I  haye  had  a 
bad  turn,"  said  the  man  seating  himself  upon  a 
rook  some  little  space  below  her. 

<'Thee  sent  for  nie;  and  I  remember  that 
David  Parker  once  told  me  if  e^er  John  Steams 
wished  to  see  me,  it  would  be  wdl  for  me  to  go 
to  him." 

The  man  was  silent  for  a  space,  and  then  said, 
"  Will  you  take  off  your  bonnet,  that  I  may  see 
your  face  clearly  f" 

"  Certainly,  I  will!"  and  Electa's  dear  brow 
and  rich  dark  hair  shone  out  in  the  fading  hght 
as  if  radiated  by  a  soft  halo. 

The-  man  pressed  his  hands  together,  kneeling 
before  her  as  if  in  adoration  of  a  saint,  and 
then  he  buried  his  fsuse  in  the  earth  and  groaned 
audibly.  **  I  have  so  longed  for  this  interview, 
and  now  I  am  powerless  to  speak/'  he  said  at 
length. 

*'  If  thee  has  done  any  evil  deed,  John,  thee 
must  find  courage  to  confess  it,  and  repair  it" 

"  Gk>  home,  woman— go !  I  can  not,  will  not 
tell.  But  when  I  send,  you  must  not  fail  to 
come." 

"  Thee  is  bold,  and  threatening— why  should 
I  come  to  theeF" 

**  It  may  be  to  save  a  human  soul,"  he  replied. 
« I  will  come  at  thy  call,"  she  returned,  rising 
to  her  feet,  for  the  place  grew  dark  and  solitary 
— the  stars  were  lost  in  the  hofiBon  by  the  river 
fog,  but  in  the  aenith  they  shone  with  a  dear 
metallic  brilliancy.  The  wind  sighed  sadly 
through  the  pines,  and  the  dark,  eullen  man 
loomed  like  an  evil  specter  through  the  gloom, 
2uid  yet,  as  he  came  near  her,  his  voice  was  so 
low  and  tender  that  Electa  was  much  awed  and 
troubled  by  a  sense  of  something  not  unfainiliar 
to  her. 

*'  Do  you  think  a  child  would  curse  a  parent, 
however  guilty  f  he  asked,  nearly  in  a  whisper. 
"  The  curse  of  one  so  lost  to  all  that  is  good, 
-would  be  harmless,"  she  replied. 

*<When  a  soul  has  longed,  day  and  night; 
longed  for  years  and  years,  and  having  repented 
of  his  wrong,  longed  to  hear  a  voice,  a  voice 
never  to  be  heard,  say  'I  forgive  1'  think  you 
[that  soul  can  be  forgiven  ?" 

*'  Gk>d  help  thee,  I  fear  thee  has  been  very 
.guilty.    Bat  Qod  is  mercifiil  I" 

**  The  forgiveness  of  a  child  is  more  than  that 
lof -God!"  he  cried. 

*'Kay,  nay,  thee  talks  wildly.  The  common 
Father  is  greater  than  all." 

*'Like  all  women,  proud  and  conceited.  I 
llave  said  too  much." 

At  this  moment  a  shrill  voice  was  heard  to 
.  call  from  the  cottage  below,  **  I  see  you  there  on 


the  hill,  John  Steams;  oome  down — don't  be 
mooning  there  this  time  o'  night,  and  your  sup- 
per getting  cold." 

Electa  hurried  her  steps  over  the  ground  cov« 
ered  with  chips  and  flats  of  timber,  long  piles 
of  boards,  with  a  stick  of  pine  between  each, 
looking  like  vast  honey- combs,  and  over  grass 
damp  and  mixed  with  tall  weeds,  till  she  reaehed 
the  grove  of  pines  in  the  rear  of  the  college 
buildings.  Here  she  paused,  that  she  might  re- 
cover herself,  and  walked  back  and  forth  awhile 
over  the  smooth  red  threads  of  the  pine  leaf 
which  carpeted  the  ground,  and  breathing  the 
aromas  of  sassafras  And  winter-green,  under 
the  tall  colonades  which  seem  of  themselves  to 
invite  the  soul  to  peace. 

During  her  abscDce,  Mrs.  Pyncham  had  busied 
herself  in  putting  the  kitchen  to  rights,  in  snub- 
bing and  scolding  Bridget,  till  she  was  all  of  a 
heat,  and  making  soipe  cream-cakes  for  tea. 
She  had  now  resumed  her  mittens  and  her  "  £ront 
room"  face — ^rigid,  enduring,  forlorn.     She  told 
the  Professor  she  "  hoped  he  was  not  getting 
dropsical,  for  his  skin  looked  wondrously  de^r 
and  smooth,"  whereat  the  modest  man  flushed 
up  like  a  girl,  and  Cora  cried  out  gaily, 
"  And  how  do  I  look,  mother  f 
Mrs.  Pyncham  shook  her  head  portentously, 
"  My  poor  child,"  and  she  rolled  her  eyes  up- 
ward, "sorrow  and  disappointment  will  leave 
their  impress  upon  the  face." 

Cora,  in  her  turn,  reddened,  aud  appealed  -to 
Sister  Electa,  to  know  if  she  was  not  as  pretty 
as  ever  she  was  in  her  life.  To  which  the 
maiden  replied, 

'*  Thee  is  uncommonly  pretty,  Cora ;  there  is 
no  denying  it;  and  if  thee  is  not  content  and 
happy,  thee  is  to  blame  for  it." 

"  I  never  knew  an  old  maid  in  my  life  that 
did  not  side  with  the  man,  in  case  of  any 
difficulty  between  a  couple,"  retorted  Mrs. 
Pyncham. 

"Kow,  Mother,  nobody  but  you  would  call 
Electa  an  old  maid,"  cried  Cora.  '*  Why,  she  is 
almost  baby-looking.  If  she  had  not  so  much 
sense,  I  should  pass  for  the  oldest." 

Mrs.  Pyncham  adjusted  her  spectacles  and 
scanned  the  face  of  Electa  in  silenoe ;  then  she 
took  them  off,  wiped  the  glasses  on  her  pocket- 
handkerchief,  pulled  her  mittens  up  at  the  wrist, 
gave  her  little  body  a  Uttle  twist,  and  stared 
resolutely  at  the  carpet. 

''How  provoking  you  are.  Mother!"  iras 

Cora's   exclamation,    but   Bister   Electa    very 

gently  proposed  that  the  Professor  should  read 

aloud  while  the  three  women  plied  their  nee- 

.  dies. 
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"  I  have  no  interest  in  thjoee  awful  books  Mr. 
Lyford  reads ;  they  are  no  better  than  infidelity, 
and  deism,  and  scepticism,  and  unbelief  gener- 
ally. I  am  an  orthodox  woman,  and  do  not  care 
to  have  the  doctrines  of  my  salvation  disturbed. 
Look  to  it,  Cora,  that  yon  do  not  renonnoe  yonr 
religion,  by  the  migodly  conversation  into  which 
yon  are  beguiled." 

*'  There,  Mother !  yon  are  more  absurd  than  I 
ever  thought  yon  were.    Do  shut  up !" 

"My  own  child  turned  against  mel  I  can 
bear  it.  It  is  the  cross  appointed  me  to  bear !" 
rolling  her  ejes  upward. 

"  Well,  I  never  dreamed,  Mrs.  Fyndham,  that 
any  one  would  think  I  would  be  willing  to 
shake  the  religious  faith  of  your  daughter." 
This  from  the  Professor. 

"  Never  dreamed  I  Ton  deal  in  dreams  on  a 
large  scale,"  retorted  Mrs.  Pyncham. 

The  Professor's  face  contracted  sharply,  and 
he  replied,  "To  dream  may  be  a  misfortune, 
but  certainly  it  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  great 
crime." 

This  reply  seemed  to  start  Mrs.  Pyncham  off 
in  another  direction,  and  she  answered,  *'  1  dream 
a  great  deal  myself.  Always  dream  before  some- 
thing happens  to  me.  I  dreamed  all  my  teeth 
dropped  out  just  before  your  father  died,  Cora, 
and  before"*- 

"  Goodness  gracious,  Mother !  do  not  talk 
such  stuff,"  cried  the  impatient  Cora.  "I  do 
think  women  are  the  greatest  flats  in  the  world. 
I  wonder  if  they  are  bom  so,  or  made  so !" 

"  I  can  bear  it  all,  Cora.  To  think  my  child 
should  call  me  a  fool,  or  a  flat,  which  is  the 
same  thing.  I  have  nourished  and  brought  up 
children  (one  child),  and  they  have  rebelled 
against  me  (that  one  has)." 

''  George,  are  n't  we  women  frightfully  fool- 
ish, and  bad,  and  contemptible,  and  unbear- 
able r 

The  Professor  smiled,  and  replied,  "I  know  of 
one  who  is  not  at  all  that,  but  is  a  little  impa- 
tient,*' and  be  took  his  study  lamp  and  was 
gone. 

"  There  now.  Mother!  you've  driven  George 
out  of  the  room*    I  hope  you  are  content." 

'-'  My  child,  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  leav- 
ing for  my  prayer-meeting,  so  he  might  have 
staid." 

Mrs.  Pyncham  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl, 
exchanged  her  mittens  for  gloves,  and  was  ready 
to  go ;  but  her  cold,  hard,  lonely  fSftoe  touched 
the  heart  of  Cora,  and  she  kissed  her  on  both 
ehoeks,  and  called  her  a  dear,  pious  old  soul,  and 
smoothed  her  shoulders,  and  went  down  the 


walk  with  her,  and  kissed  her  again,  and  said 
"goodnight." 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Professor  wrote  in  his 
journal. 

"My  dreaming  goes  on,  clear,  connected,  a 
distinct  life^«n  existence  as  defined,  as  perfect, 
as  any  waking  life.  The  scenery  unvisited  by 
me  except  in  books  is  bright  and  beautiful. 
The  tropical  stars  gleam  in  their  refulgent  beauty 
— ^volcanic  mountains  send  forth  their  volumes 
of  smoke  and  flame— the  solemn  teocalli,  with 
its  mysterious  arohiteoture  is  coherent  and  apt  to 
the  design.  The  Flora  is  open  to  scientific  anal- 
ysis ;  the  aniaial  life  subject  to  the  same  test. 
Humanity,  including  my  own  being,  is  swayed 
by  all  the  ordinary  passions  of  our  kind.  Not 
a  link  in  the  chain  of  existence  is  deficient.  I 
thrill  with  delight.  I  blanch  with  terror.  I  ex- 
ert the  courage,  and  the  resources  of  manhood. 
I  analyze  the  expressions  on  the  face  of  Za- 
linka — her  marvelous  beauty  is  ravishing  to  the 
sense,  and  her  melodious  voice  thrills  my  heart 
with  rapture.  And  yet  I  sleep  but  a  moment. 
I,  here  in  this  nineteenth  century,  a  plain 
man— -what  some  call  a  foolish  man  (in  that 
I  have  married  Cora,  who  is  so  much  my 
junior,  a  fair,  willful,  capricious  girl)—* sleep, 
and  instantly  I  exist  thousands  of  years  agone, 
amid  scenes  vital  in  all  that  comprises  a  prim- 
itive, sensuous  oiviliaation.  In  this  dream- 
life  I  am  conscious  of  a  moral  sense  unlike  that 
of  my  nineteenth  oentury  obligations— I  am 
conscious  of  a  keen,  subtle,  virginal,  indescribable 
joy.  I  do  not  analyM  intellectually,  but  by  an 
innate  instinct— >I  think  less,  I  feel  vastly  more. 
I  seem  to  myself  younger,  stronger,  more  buoy- 
ant>*easier  pleased,  easier  driven  to  rage.  My 
passions  are  more  intense,  but  not  urgent ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  require  mcMne  of  the  gorgeous- 
ness  and  splendor  of  material  appliances,  and 
the  unending  accessories  of  the  infinite  charms 
of  the  senses,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  beau- 
tiful. Gold  and  silver,  gems  the  rarest,  and 
flowers  of  the  richest  aroma,  seem  essential  to 
the  all  dreaminess  of  love.  In  truth  I  am  less 
the  intelleotoal  man  of  the  nineteenth  oentury 
— consistent,  subtile,  reasoning;  and  more  the 
primitive,  impulsive  creature  of  an  earlier  date — 
proud,  vigorous,  healthful,  and  handsome ;  dar- 
ing, honest,  brave. 

"  Ah  me !  ah  me  1 1  do  not  wonder  that  Lot*s 
wife  looked  backwazd.  In  my  dream-life  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  reoogniae  my  life  of  the  nine- 
teenth oentury.  Zalinka  engages  every  thought 
and  every  emotion.  Cora,  for  the  time  being, 
is  non-existent.  I  have  no  remorse  when  I 
clasp  the  hand  of  Zalinka^  as  though  untrue  to 
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tbo  lovely  Cora.  I  am  of  a  younger  race.  I 
am  nearer  the  primitive  man.  I  am  a  glorious 
creature  of  untrammeled  instincts,  and  glowing 
health  and  passion.  The  old  cumhrous  wor- 
ship, the  vast,  gloomy  pyramids,  from  whose 
summits  I  commune  with  the  stare — the  mystic 
cross,  the  mystic  seix>ent,  fill  my  mind  with  awe 
and  an  inward,  inconceivable  sense  of  worship, 
that  tears  aside  the  mysteries  of  the  unseen  and 
eU^mal.  Progression,  eternity,  are  the  natural 
expression  of  the  material,  always  evolving  the 
finer,  more  abstruse,  and  intangible  to  the  sense, 
and  thus  the  religion  of  the  primitive  men  was 
less  intellectual  but  more  fervid,  more  real,  than 
that  of  the  men  of  the  nineteenth  century.  To 
the  primitive  men,  all  nature  83nnboliEed  the 
hidden  and  the  eternal,  and  he  beheld  a  mean- 
ing where  to  us  is  only  a  blank. 

^'  Then,  too,  that  intermediate  state  in  which 
I  recline  on  the  banks  of  the  Gila  and  reoonnt 
my  story  to  the  fine  old  hunter,  Bodman,  is 
another  existence,  in  which  I  live  complete,  and 
revive  in  memory,  not  as  a  dream,  but  as  a  real- 
ity, my  life  amid  the  scenes  of  the  teocalli,  un- 
conscious of  any  discrepancy,  although  we  both 
own  to  a  more  modem  existence.  In  this,  too, 
I  am  irrespective  of  my  life  as  the  plain,  some- 
what shy  professor,  husband  to  the  pretty  Cora, 
and  talking  long  hours  with  that  wondronsly 
fair  and  original  mind  shrouded  in  the  person 
of  Sister  Electa. 

"Surely,  we  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made.  I  press  the  beautiful  Zalinka  in  my 
arms,  and  she  is  all  in  all  to  my  heart  I  awake, 
and  Cora's  dear  cheek  is  pressed  to  mine;  and  I 
reproach  myself  that  I  have  wandered  away  to 
other  constellations,  and  listened  to  the  melody 
of  other  birds,  inhaled  the  aromas  of  sunnier 
Bkies,  and  thrilled  beneath  the  touch  of  a  richer, 
fuller,  more  gorgeous  creation,  while  she,  poor 
dear,  claims  from  me  leal  duty,  and  undivided 
affection.  Ah  me,  ah  me  1  the  old  existence  is 
troubled  less  with  doubts  and  fears  than  the 
new.  Ah,  its  restrictions  are  less,  its  devotion 
Aud  singleu ess  more  complete !  We  have  strayed 
from  the  freedom  of  innocence,  and  have  gained 
but  one  emotion,  that  of  remorse. 

*' Which  is  the  true  life:  that  in  which  I 
sleep,  or  that  in  which  I  think  I  wake  P  Are 
we,  each  one  of  us,  actual  children  of  the  fixat 
pair,  living  through  all  the  ages,  believing,  hop- 
ing, loving,  and  then  dying?  Have  we  come 
adown  the  past,  through  all  its  stages,  from  the 
child  man  to  us,  the  cirilaUe,  of  the  nineteenth 
century  f  Let  me  dream  I  Oh,  the  barriers  of 
time  and  sense  yield  to  the  infinitude  of  dreams. 
In  them  we  realise  that  a  thousand  yean  is  as 


one  day,  and  one  day  as  a  thousand  yaers. 
What  then  ?     What  is  man ? 

**  Poetry  is  the  natural  language  of  youth  and 
passion,  and  I,  the  prosaic  professor,  hear  the 
far-off  chimes  of  these  grand,  beautiful  ages  when 
Homer  sang,  and  the  shadowy  heroes  of  Ossian 
leaned  from  their  hall  of  clouds  to  listen  to  tho 
praises  of  dauntless  warrion.  I  breathe  in 
rhythm,  and  my  lips  will  utter  the  recurring 
sweetness  of  rhyme.  Thus  I  record  what  comes 
unbidden  to  the  mind : ' 

"LOVE    FIRST  AND    LAST." 

A  sovxrsT. 

All  things  of  earth  must  change — Time  spareth 

net 
Nor  great  nor  small,  nor  beautiful,  nor  vilo. 
The  glowing  thought,  enchanting  man  erewhile; 
Gk>od  or  ignoble  deeds,  like  dullard  lot, 
He  beareth  onward,  all  to  be  forgot. 
How  then  do  human  hearts  their  fate  beguile, 
If  Earth  bears  nothing,  change  may  not  defile ! 
Oh,  Great  Eternal  Love  !  from  Eden  brought ; 
Twin-bom  with  Light,  upon  the  golden  hill 
When  first  the  morning  stars  began  their  song. 
Thou  dost  the  bitter  cup  so  grandly  fill. 
That  we  in  loving  thee  forget  all  wrong — 
Thou  pure,  unchanging,  all-enduring  still- 
All  else  decays,  thou  art  for  ever  young. 

"  Alas,  alas  I  In  the  long,  long  years,  how 
little  thought  has  been  evolved !  Man  is  less 
heroic  now  than  in  the  past.  Thrift  usurps  the 
place  of  enthusiasm.  Ideas  are  diffused  and  di- 
luted. Let  me  think  of  the  lovely  Cora,  my 
sweet  Cora,  so  charming  to  me  of  the  nineteenth 
century— but  Zalinka,  of  the  forgotten  life,  the 
weird,  Sibylline  Zalinka,  is  all  glorious !" 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

conbcibntioub  scscplks  of  thb  p&ofisbob — a 

Beautiful  Youth— Cosa  beasonb  Pbet- 

TiLT— Electa  Tbikkb  aud  Admibbb. 

IT  might  have  been  observed  that  the  Pro- 
fessor no  longer  -left  his  record,  as  he  had 
hitherto  done,  upon  the  table,  but  he  folded  it 
away  among  his  mathematical  problems, 
pressed  down  by  a  volume  of  Euclid ;  and  he 
made  his  entries  therein  when  least  likely  to  be 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  sprightly 
Cora. 

He  writes :  "  I  am  seriously  in  doubt  whether 
I  have  done  the  right  thing  in  taking  Cora  to 
wife.  I  nnmber  more  years,  but  am  as  young 
in  spirit  as  she  is.    My  pursnitB  are  grave,  and 
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my  habits  stadions.  I  neither  danoe  nor  sing, 
and  she  is  fond  of  both.  I  am  rery  exact  in  my 
peiBoin,  and  she,  fastidionu  as  the  is,  never  shows 
any  repognance  to  me ;  did  she  do  so,  God  for- 
bid that  I  should  be  a  trouble  to  her  sweet, 
lovely  nature.  I  ifould  be  her  friend,  her  pro- 
tector, her  father  even. 

"  Sometimes  I  tiiink  she  is  like  a  child  to  me, 
and  then  it  is  that  she  is  like  the  rose  of  Sharon, 
and  the  lily  of  the  valley  in  the  holiness  and 
completeness  of  my  afieotion  for  her.  Then  all 
her  gayety,  all  the  fascinations  of  her  beauty, 
all  the  piquancy  of  her  mind,  fill  in  with  some 
void  in  myself,  and  I  am  so  content  that  I  re- 
peat to  ber : 

"  *  If  it  were  now  to  die, 
'T  were  now  to  be  most  happy,  for  my  soul 
Hath  her  content  so  absolute,  that  not 
Another  comfort  like  to  this  succeeds 
In  unknown  fate.' 

"  Cora  then  gnshea  ittto  a  beautiful  laugh, 
sometimes  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  pulls  my 
beard,  and  says  '  I  am  a  foolish  old  boy  to  love 
sucli  a  little  goose.' 

'*  Cora,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  does  not  analyze 
at  all.  She  is  content  to  be  content.  It  is 
enough  for  her  to  be  sweet  and  beautiful.  I 
wish  I  could  live  in  a  world  where  reforms  and 
reformers  were  not  needed.  Where  it  would  be 
just  as  natural  for  men  and  women  to  be  chaste, 
and  loving,  and  tender,  and  religious,  and  benefi- 
oeint,  as  to  breathe.  Women  like  Cora  antici- 
pate snoh  an  age. 

**  *  They  do  God's  will  and  know  it  not* 

"  Since  I  dream  I  am  g^wing  to  feel  a  con- 
tempt for  many  of  the  pursuits  which  so  much 
engross  us  of  to-day.  I  have  even  shown  this 
in  my  lectures.  For  instance,  I  spoke  freely 
and  strongly  of  the  folly  of  studying  so  much 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Bepublics,  whose  signifi- 
cance had  become  obsolete  in  human  progress, 
while  we  neglected  the  study  of  our  own  char- 
tered rights.  I  said,  with  fervor,  that  as  colle- 
gians they  must  study  the  leesons  set  before  them, 
bat  I  showed  them  plainly  that  muoh  they  there 
learned  was  of  a  demoralizing  character ;  that 
the  tone  of  morals  in  past  ages  was  far  more  de- 
based than  what  dught  to  be  tolerated  in  our 
own.  That  no  Christian  nation  ought  to  do 
battie  for  the  sake  of  the  conquest ;  that  slavery 
now  in  every  shape  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  contrary  to  the  moral  sense  attained 
in  onr  day. 

"  I  showed  them  that  no  man  ought  to  speak 
for  the  sake  of  speaking,  but  to  convince ;  that 


eloquence  was  not  merely  in  words,  bat  existed 
in  the  spirit— breathed  itself  into  every  nerve 
and  sinew  of  the  speaker,  because  his  subject 
was  a  living  gospel  to  him.  I  called  upon  these 
young  men  to  be  in  earnest.  To  be  chaste,  be- 
cause their  bodies  were  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  not  to  be  profaned.  To  be  pious,  be- 
cause they  lived  amid  what  were  daily  miracles 
to  mere  sense,  and  all  things  spoke  audibly  of 
God.  To  be  patriotic,  because  the  land  of  one's 
birth  was  best  known  to  us,  and  ought  to  be 
best  cared  for,  and  its  institutions  studied, 
watched  over,  and  its  liberties  guarded  with 
ceaseless  vigilance,  even  if  those  of  all  other 
oountries  were  neglected  or  forgotten. 

"  My  class  listened  with  glowing  eyes,  and  I 
felt  that  good  would  come  to  them.  One  young 
man,  more  thoughtful  in  character  than  most  of 
them,  handed  me  with  a  blush  and  most  defer- 
ential bow,  as  I  was  leaving  the  hall,  a  slip  of 
folded  paper  on  which  he  had  written  in  pencil 
the  following: 

"'Is  the  term  Slave  to  be  confined  to  the 
bought  and  sold  slave  ? 

*' '  Is  not  the  Christian  a  Church  Bondman  ? 

"  ^  Is  not  the  Wife  a  Bondwoman  ? 

" '  Is  not  the  Husband  a  Bondman  P 

" '  Is  not  the  unfranchised  woman  politically 
a  Bondwoman  ?' 

"  I  read  with  a  sort  of  horror.  I  am  so  ultra 
conservative.  I  read  with  anger,  for  this 
youth  was  more  daring  than  his  teacher.  I 
read  with  shame,  for  we  who  profess  to  lead  the 
minds  of  the  young  never  see  the  ultimate  of 
our  teachings.  We  shade  the  eyes  with 
hand,  and  beneath  this  ciroumsoribed  range 
imagine  we  see  all  that  ought  to  be  seen,  and 
all  that  can  be  seen. 

"  I  resolved  not  to  reply  to  these  queries,  they 
being  outtide  of  the  obvious  range  of  scholastic 
instruction.  As  a  professor  in  my  particular 
Imtnch,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  progres- 
sive ideas  of  the  age.  I  felt  determined  to  keep 
within  my  prescribed  channel,  with  such  gener- 
alising and  rhetorical  flourishing  as  grew  natur 
aUy  out  of  my  subject,  and  which  may  giv 
testimony  to  the  higher  and  more  eccentric 
grooves,  which  even  Truth  will  sometimes  scoop 
out  for  herself,  without  disturbing  those  placid 
and  serene  paths  amid  academic  groves  and 
softly  echoing  porticoes,  where  Hyblean  bees 
disport  themselves,  and  the  doves  of  Dordona 
soothe  into  calm  rapture  the  otherwise  too  fer- 
vid and  too  aggressive  powers  of  the  mind ;  for 
what  are  our  colleges  meant  to  be  other  than 
receptacles  for  old  clothes,  handed  down  from 
I  all  time,  each  garment  now  and  then  to  be 
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taken  out,  turned,  dusted,  examined,  not  much 
thaken,  that  icere  dafigerotit,  and  then  folded  away 
till  the  proper  period  of  resuming  the  process 
shall  again  oome.  Our  youth  are  placed  there 
to  he  clothed  in  these  old  clothes,  not  to  get 
ideas,  least  of  all  to  question  the  fashion  of  the 
clothes,  far  less  to  qualm  at  their  musty  odor. 

"  I  gcQw  flushed  with  anger  the  more  I 
thought  of  the  audacity  of  the  young  man,  and 
resolved  to  turn  upon  him  the  cold  shoulder  of 
disapproval,  that  he  would  no  more  molest  me 
with  his  untimely  queries.  In  spite  of  myself 
they  would  run  in  my  mind,  and  I  held  the  slip 
of  paper  unconsciously  in  my  hand  when  the 
tea-bell  rang,  and  I  laid  it  by  the  side  of  my 
plate. 

"  Now,  it  so  happened  that  Cora,  as  she  some- 
times does  when  we  are  alone,  had  coaxed  Sister 
Electa  to  pour  out  the  tea,  and  she  had  taken  a 
seat  by  the  side  of  me,  where  she  amused  her- 
self  by  buttering  my  toast  and  nibbling  at  my 
cake  ;  of  course  she  spied  the  fold  of  paper. 

'' '  Shall  I T  inquiringly,  holding  it  up  with  a 
pretty  bending  of  the  golden  head  to  mine. 

'' '  Certainly,  love,'  but  with  a  cowardly  flush, 
for  I  knew  she  would  OYerwhelm  me  with  ques- 
tions. 

*'She  read  the  first  query  aloud,  with  an 
affirmative  nod,  saying,  'Even  J  see  that  to  be 
bought  and  sold  is  to  be  a  slave  in  the  worst 
sense.' 

"  She  eluired  over  the  Church  Bondman  with 
her  brows  lifted,  saying,  *  Beyond  my  depth ; ' 
but  when  she  come  to  the  Wife  as  a  Bondwo- 
man she  flared  up,  rosy  and  resolute,  if  not 
wrathful.  Then  the  Husband  a  Bondman ;  at 
which  she  laughed  in  merry  wise,  and  picked  a 
large  plum  from  my  cake,  and  put  it  between 
my  lips,  saying,  'that's  it~ serves  you  right. 
To  be  sure  you  are  slaves.'  Seeing  me  about  to 
reply,  she  sparkled  her  jeweled  hand  before  my 
eyes,  and  read  on, ' ''  The  unfranchised  woman" 
is  a  slave. 

"  *  That's  a  big  word.  What  does  it  meanP* 
This  with  the  prettiest  lifting  of  the  brow,  and  a 

rave  look. 

Not  admitted  to  the  political  freedom  of 
men.  Not  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment that  controls  her,'  I  replied. 

'' '  Heathen,  Ghreek !'  she  ejaculated ;  '  but  seri- 
ously now,  can  you  make  it  plainer,  George  P 

"  *  Not  permitted  to  vote,  by  which  means  we 
choose  our  rulers.'  I  answered  with  a  sort  of 
inward  shame,  quite  new  to  me. 

*"Then  she  is  a  slave.  I'm  sure  of  it 
Oeorge,  I  must  vote.    When  can  I  do  it  P* 

<«  <  When  the  laws  are  changed,  darling.' 


crave 


*' '  We  must  change  them ;  why,  it's  a  perfect 
piece  of  arrogance  and  oppression,  George.  I 
must  and  will  vote,  or  I  won't  obey  a  single 
ruler.    Don't  you  say  so,  Sister  Electa  V 

"  It  was  wonderful  to  see  the  radiant  admira- 
tion with  which  Electa  marked  the  pretty, 
wifely  coquetries  of  Cora.  She  laughed  a  low 
musical  laugh,  and  answered, 

" '  Indeed,  I  agree  with  you,  Cora.  All  the 
franchisements  of  men  rightly  belong  to  women. 
In  our  sect  of  the  Shakers,  all  the  power  is 
equally  divided  between  the  sexes.  I  do  not  see 
that  one  has  any  more  right  to  rule  than  the 
other.* 

« *  There's  wisdom  for  you,'  cried  Cora  tri- 
umphantly. '  Sister  Electa  would  make  a  better 
Secretary  of  State  than  Mr.  All-snuflT-and-to- 
baoco-and-opium.' " 

The  Professor  was  startled  at  the  manifest 
radicalism  of  his  household,  and  opening  a  book 
lying  upon  the  table,  read  the  ominous  aceount 
of  the  people  who  used  to  scatter  pieces  of  meat 
where  the  crows  could  find  them,  and  then  pre- 
dict events  from  their  mode  of  eating  and  tjieir 
flight. 

Sister  Electa  asked  if  men  had  ever  learned 
wisdom  except  by  the  cawing  of  crows  ? 

The  Ftofessor  did  not  take  the  idea. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  she  said,  '^  that  when  the 
croaking  and  noise  of  the  people  becomes  intol- 
erable we  g^t  a  change  and  not  till  then.  There 
must  be  the  dead  carcass  of  a  worn  out  state  of 
things,  followed  by  a  dangerous  flight  of  black 
crows,  and  then  rulers  are  driven  to  open  theii 
eyes  and  learn,  and  yield  to  the  demands  of  the 
times." 

'*  I  think  I  take,"  said  Cora,  musingly.  <<  We 
women  must  caw  loudly  and  then  we  shall  be 
heard,  and  then  our  rights  will  be  granted." 

The  Professor  thought  of  the  college  old 
clothes,  and  felt  the  dust  working  out  of  them 
and  filling  his  eyes  and  nostrils. 

**  When  men  claimed  inalienable  rights,"  con- 
tinued Electa,  "  it  was  but  one  phase  of  the 
democratio  idea.  It  actually  and  unavoidably 
led  to  a  like  claim  on  the  part  of  women.  The 
second  is  an  irrepressible  out-growth  of  the  first 
established  claim." 

"  Where  will  it  all  end  P"  asked  the  Profeasor, 
walking  up  and  down  the  room. 

<'  Where  God  and  the  truth  shall  direct,"  an- 
swered Electa,  her  fine  face  glowing  with  emo- 
tion. "The  danger  never  lies  on  the  side  of 
freedom ;  always  on  the  side  of  repression." 

''  Tumult,  anarchy,  blood,  must  surely  oome 
of  it,"  repliod  the  Professor. 

*'  Not  necessarily.    To  grant  justice  is  not  to 
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invitA  wrong.  J  am  for  peacOi  altrays,  for  erer 
— but  always,  and  for  ever  in  all  oases,  on  all 
snbjects,  we  mnst  kave  freedom — or  death,  if 
death  need  be." 

"And  marriage?"  demanded  the  Professor. 
*'  Are  the  married  bondman  and  women  P  Must 
they  be  free  P" 

"  If  the  bond  gall — if  it  fret,  corrode,  fester 
npon  soul  and  sense,. yes.  Better  temporary 
evil  than  life>long  miseiy.  Better  annul  the 
bond  than  dwell  amid  bickerings  and  discon- 
tent, and  that  fiunine  of  the  soul  that  follows 
companionship  which  is  no  companionship — re- 
Txtlsion  and  torture  and  misery  beyond  expres- 


f* 


Bion. 

*'  How  learned  yon  all  this,  Electa  P'  asked 
the  Professor,  bending  his  eyes  sternly  upon 
her. 

"  It  is  promised  they  shall  be  all  taught  of 
God,  and  thus  have  I  been  taught,"  answered 
the  maiden  softly,  and  at  the  same  time  rising 
and  seating  the  Professor  in  his  chair,  and  rev- 
erently throwing  a  handkerchief  over  his  face, 
for  he  had  &llen  asleep. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

Thb  Professor  Puzzles  Bodma.k,  who  Gives 
Advice— IiiTERifBDiATB  Mbmoeieb — Rodman 
A  Lover — True  Heart. 

CC  C  y  xELL  you  pUinly,  George,'  said  Bod- 
-L  man,  *and  he  cast  his  pipe  to  one  side 
with  an  impatient  gesture,  stuck  his  whole  fin- 
gers through  his  crisp  hair,  leaving  it  to  bristle 
savagely  over  his  head,  while  he  rolled  over 
upon  one  side,  and  then  leaning  his  cheek  upon 
his  palm,  fixed  his  eyes  intently  upon  mine.  '  I 
tell  you  plainly,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  that  Ser- 
pent had  kind  o'  pisoned  your  blood.  I  notice 
that  you  drop  away  to  sleep  mighty  easy,  with- 
out excusing  yourself  either.' 

*' '  Tou  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  have 
nodded,  Bodman  ?  Oh  no,  man !  I  never  was 
wider  awake ;  besides,  I  am  not  a  good  sleeper. 
I  have  to  count  one,  two,  three,  often  up  to 
more  than  a  hundred,  before  I  lose  mysell  I'm 
afraid  your  pipe  is  too  strong  for  you,  old  fel- 
low.' 

" '  Well,  that  may  be,'  he  returned  thought- 
fully; 'but  did  you  ever  have  a  sweetheart 
named  Helena.' 

"  A  confused  memory  of  Grecian  porticoes, 
and  groves  of  pine,  and  olive,  and  fig  trees, 
swept  over  my  mind,  but  dim  and  indistinct ; 
and  a  face  appeared  soft  and  fair,  her  locks 
bound  with  a  golden  fillet  clasped  with  a  grass- 


hopper made  of  precious  stones.  I  tried  to 
grasp  the  vision,  but  its  shadowy  light  faded  in 
some  distant  scene  and  was  gone. 

"  Bodman  smiled,  but  said  gloomily,  <  You 
need  not  deny  it,  Geoi^e.  I  shouldn't  'ave 
asked,  only  you  called  out  the  name  a  minute 
ago.* 

«<I  was  angry  and  bewildered,  and  made  no 
reply,  which  gave  bim  freedom  to  resume. 

" '  Tou're  a  younger  man  than  I  am,  George, 
and  can  bear  a  plain  word  from  an  old  friend. 
Your  natur  is  lovin' — your  thoughts  run  much 
on  comely  women,  and  I  notice  women  mostly 
like  lovin'  men.  But  they're  dangerous,  dan- 
gerous 1  You  wouldn't  think  it,  (George,  but 
its  very  much  my  own  natur,'  and  the  noble  old 
fellow  blushed  with  the  candor  of  a  young  girl. 
'I  restrained  it,  George,  for  a  woman  worth 
loving  at  all,  is  large  enough  to  hold  the  whole  of 
a  man's  heart ;  and  its  mean  in  him  to  expect 
the  whole  of  hem,  when  he  gives  her  only  rags 
and  tatters.' 

**  *  Did  you  really  ever  be  in  love,  Bodman  f* 

"  *  Yes,  and  she  loved  the  old  dog  just  as 
though  he  wasn't  rough  and  unlearned,  and 
plain  to  look  upon.'  Bodman  laughed,  as  he 
said  this,  but  the  tears  were  in  his  eyes. 

"  *  Where  is  she,  Bodman  P* 

''  He  pointed  upward,  and  the  manly  lips 
quivered,  while  a  deep  sigh  rather  rent  then 
distended  his  bosom.  After  a  brief  silence  he 
resumed: 

"  *  You  hare  seen  a  fawn  at  its  last  gasp  turn 
up  its  tender-like  eyes — well,  I  saw  that  look  in 
hem,  and  then  I  knew  she  would  die.  Her  last 
words  was,  '*  Dear  heart  I  what  will  you  do  with- 
out me?"  and  I  kept  still,  only  kissing  her 
hands.  She  was  cold  when  I  got  up  and  looked 
in  her  face.  She  and  her  purty  baby,  such  a 
wax-white  purty  dear,  layin'  on  her  bosom — 
and  I  buried  them  together.  1  don't  think  I've 
been  just  the  same  man  since.' 

**  He  buried  his  face  in  the  grass,  and  I  saw 
his  stout  frame  quiver  from  head  to  foot.  At 
length  he  looked  up  and  resumed : 

" '  Well,  G^rge,  she  made  me  feel  sort  of  holy. 
I  can  not  tell  how  it  was,  being  an  uoleamed  man, 
but  somehow  I  could  never  let  another  woman 
touch  my  lips.  I  don't  mean  that  I  am  squeam- 
ish, or  that  women  would  care  to  do  it,  though 
comely  women  have  treated  me  with  kindness ; 
but  she  finished  up  all  that  sort  of  thing  in  me, 
and  I  always  feel  as  if  a  smilin'  angel  with  a. 
purty  baby  was  holdin'  out  their  hands  over 
me.'  He  paused  again.  *  Kow,  George,  it  seema 
whelpish  and  unmanly,  to  my  mind,  to  see  a. 
man  dividing  himself  among  bo  many  women.. 
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It's  foolish,  and  its  daogerouR,  and  I  think 
wicked,  and  a  man  who  does  it  leaves  himself 
no  time  for  any  thing  that  is  good  and  great. 
He  gets  all  worked  ont,  and  weak,  and  spooney- 
like.  I*ye  talked  too  long,  George,  and  mayhe 
my  talk  wasn't  needed ;  but  if  I  hadn't  loTod 
you  I  shouldn't  have  told  what  I  did.  There, 
go  on.' 

"  He  rubbed  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  and  filled 
his  pipe  slowly  and  with  care.  I  was  bewildered. 
1  did  not  quite  understand  the  justice  of  his  re- 
proof, for  I  am  a  temperate  man,  not  given  to 
vanity,  and  the  last  one  in  the  world  to  be  in 
any  way  bediziened  and  led  astray  by  the  idle 
blandishments  of  the  sex.  I  put  my  hand  to  my 
head  and  listened,  for  I  heard  a  great  bell  strik- 
ing the  hours — one,  two,  three,  four,  up  to 
twelve,  loud  and  distinct  Then  the  sound  was 
repeated,  but  more  distant,  and  again  and 
again—  one,  two,  three,  four,  up  to  twelve ;  each 
time  further  back,  as  it  were,  in  time ;  each  one 
enumerative,  receding,  receding,  till  it  was  lost— 
fainter  and  fainter;  and  yet  it  did  not  stop,  but 
was  heard  by  an  inward  sense  even  more  dis- 
tinct tban  by  the  external  ear.  I  saw  the 
shadows  of  cities  lind  empires,  people  innumer- 
able, from  the  Nimrod  hunters  of  the  earth 
down  through  all  the  stages  of  civilization,  pass 
like  dim  shadows  before  my  eyes,  and  over  all, 
and  above  all,  were  the  great  symbols  of  earth — 
the  Serpent  and  the  Gross. 

"  '  You  said  lastly  that  the  gal  stepped  her  foot 
on  the  varmint  and  camo  straight  to  you,'  said 
Kodman,  taking  his  pipe  from  his  month,  and 
surprisfHl  at  what  seemed  my  silence. 

'' '  Tbe  priest  took  the  silver  fillet  from  his 
brows  and  bound  it  around  mine,'  I  resumed. 
Zalinka  approached  him  and  said  softly,  and  yet 
with  firmness, 

'' '  Know  you  v^hence  this  stranger  comes,  my 
father  ?• 

*< '  He  is  sent  by  the  invincible  God  above  all 
gods  to  teach  the  people,  as  hath  been  fore- 
told.' 

"  *  You  will  listen  to  him  P  you  will  obey 
him  r 

** '  Assuredly,  my  daughter.' 

"  '  Know  you  not  that  before  the  new  oracle 
the  old  worship  must  die  f 

"  The  priest  answered  not,  but  a  subtile,  bane- 
ful fire  gleamed  in  a  side-long  glance,  which  he 
turned  upon  me.  Zalinka  saw  it,  but  took  no 
jciotico  thereof. 

'' '  Is  there  a  victim  for  the  altar,  when  the 
.first  ray  of  light  shall  redden  the  teocalli  on  the 
.morrow  P' 


''  *  Take  no  heed,  my  daughter,  all  is  in  readi- 
ness.' 

" '  I  will  myself  hold  tbe  chalice  for  the 
blood.' 

'' '  It  has  become  the  o£Eice  of  Navina.' 

*' '  Nay,  it  is  mine.  I  brook  no  interference 
with  mine  office.' 

^* '  Thou  art  dead,  my  daughter,  or  trans- 
lated,' this  was  said  witl^  a  cold,  cruel  irony. 

"  ^  So  be  it  r  she  replied,  and  dropping  her 
vail  she  retired. 

'*  The  priest  motioned  me  to  my  room,  pre- 
ceded by  the  dwarf,  who  led  the  way.  I  fol- 
lowed in  silence,  and  with  a  fearful  belief  that  I 
was  to  be  the  victim  of  the  morrow.  My  con- 
ductor glanced  from  side  to  side  on  entering  the 
room,  even  lifting  the  curtains  as  if  doubting 
whether  some  one  might  not  be  concealed  behind 
them.  I  was  about  to  throw  myself  upon  the 
couch,  overwhelmed  with  despair,  and  dreading 
that  Zalinka  would  fall  a  victim  to  the  arts  of 
the  priest,  when  the  dwarf  arrested  me  sternly, 
and  pointed  to  a  stone  door  sliding  upon  its 
groove.  A  tall  figure  robed  in  black  beckoned 
me  to  follow,  and  the  door  was  moved  in  its 
place  by  the  dwarf  who  accompanied  me. 

"  I  found  myself  in  total  darkness,  but  the 
hand  that  guided  mo,  and  so  thrilled  every  fiber 
of  my  being,  could  be  none  other  than  Zalinka's. 
There  was  a  fiash  of  light  and  the  sound  of  ap- 
proaching feet 

«  <  Be  firm,  be  silent  I'  she  whispered,  pressing 
me  back  into  a  recess. 

"  I  now  saw  three  priests  approach,  led  by  the 
one  I  had  before  seen  in  front  of  the  altar ;  all 
were  draped  in  black,  a  cowl  of  the  garment 
drawn  over  the  head  and  nearly  concealing  the 
face ;  but  the  last  and  youngest  of  the  throe,  a 
thin,  eager  youth,  whose  keen  senses  needed 
little  to  stimulate  them  to  activity,  had  allowed 
his  cowl  to  fall  back,  and  loitered  behind  the 
rest  He  had  hardly  passed  where  we  stood 
concealed,  when  he  stopped  and  seemed  to  listen, 
calling  out, 

" '  Surely,  I  heard  a  breathing,  and  feel  a 
presence.' 

*'  He  might  well  hear  the  beating  of  my  heart 
^'  ^  It  is  nought,'  rejoined  the  others  impa- 
tiently.   '  Some  wild  beast  has  prowled  into  the 
gallery,  or  it  may  be  an  owl ;  heed  it  not' 

"  They  moved  onward,  but  he  still  lingered 
listening,  and  waving  hia  torch  from  side  to 
side.  At  length  his  dark,  flashing  eye  had 
found  us.  Quick  as  thought  I  snatched  a 
weapon  from  the  hand  of  Zalinka  and  laid  him 
dead  at  my  feet. 
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"  Hodman  ianghed,  a  soft  internal  langb,  and 
took  the  pipe  from  his  mouth. 

"  '  When  a  gal  trusts  herself  to  a  man  in  dark 
places,  he  must  fight  or  die  to  bring  her  out 
clear  and  safe ;  it's  risky  always,  hut  if  a  woman 
trusts  jou,  it  is  no  part  of  a  man  to  let  her  be 
betrayed  by  himself  or  another.  If  people  peep 
they  must  take  the  consequencies.  But  I  sup- 
pose he  was  in  the  way  of  what  he  called  dooty, 
and  was  going  to  g^ve  you  a  mighty  sharp  time 
of  it,  bent  back  on  the  bloody  stone.  Well, 
well,  it's  all  odication.  Mankind  are  cruel 
brutes,  and  when  they  murder  about  religion, 
they  are  at  their  cruellest.'  He  resumed  his 
thoughtful  aspect,  and  I  went  on. 

"  We  were  now  in  total  darkness  again.  The 
dwarf  whispered,  *  Here  are  four  galleries  con- 
verging at  this  point.  They  will  return  and 
find  the  dead  priest.  He  lies  as  if  defending  the 
gallery  where  we  stand,  let  us  take  the  next.' 

"  Saying  this,  she  slid  aside  the  heavy  stone 
door,  and  we  again  desoended.  My  head  ached 
and  my  limbs  shook  as  we  went  down,  down,  a 
hundred  feet  or  more.  At  length  we  reached 
what  seemed  to  be  a  roaring  torrent,  and  I 
knew  that  we  were  near  the  stream  which  led 
through  subterranean  walla,  and  supplied  the 
temple  with  water. 

*«*  Whither  do  we  goP  asked  the  dwarl 
'Wo  are  safe  in  these  vaults.  What  is  thy 
will,  O  Priestess  ?' 

'*  The  faint  rays  of  the  morning  sun  began  to 
gleam  upon  the  water,  and  the  matin  song  of 
birds  told  that  a  new  earth  and  a  new  sky 
awoke  to  life  and  beauty.  I  was  chilled  to  the 
bono,  faint  and  hungry,  but  Zalinka  paled  not, 
nor  trembled,  as  the  growing  light  revealed  her 
noblo  face. 

" '  Go,  2<arita,  and  bring  us  food,  and  thou, 
Teomox,  sleep,  and  ere  long  I  will  explain  my 
purpose.' 

"  Zarita  had  gathered  the  mosses  so  abundant 
in  this  region,  and  spread  a  couch  for  me  where 
the  sun  rested  upon  the  waterfall,  and  I  was 
soon  gone  to  that  state  which  so  softly  prefigures 
the  sleep  that  wakes  not  in  this  world. 

'*  Zalinka  had  bent  her  head  and  extended 
her  arms  to  the  grand  life-giving  luminary, 
and  then  disappeared  in  one  of  the  galleries 
which  emerged  at  the  base  of  the  falls. 

"'Arise!'  said  Zarita,  touching  my  shoul- 
der. 

** '  Fruits  of  various  kinds  formed  our  repast, 
and  cakes,  made  of  the  root  of  the  g^va,  a  crisp, 
delicious  bread,  spread  with  creamy  and  dulcet 
£ruits.  I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  from  the  face 
of  my  beautiful  companion,  whose  serene  ex- 


pression contrasted  with  the  gloomy  state  of  our 
fortunes.  The  dwarf  Zarita  took  a  small  ser- 
pent from  her  basket  under  the  supply  of  fruit 
which  she  had  brought,  and  laid  it  softly  upon 
the  grass.  Strange  to  my  eyes,  it  began  to 
crawl  up  the  stone  sides  of  the  temple,  and  that, 
too,  with  apparent  ease.  Ascending  the  steps, 
leading  to  the  first  terrace,  we  could  see  that  the 
creature  was  winding  its  way  in  the  common 
path  of  the  priests  around  the  structure,  but  we 
dared  not  emerge  from  the  shadow  of  the  grove, 
which  upon  the  side  of  the  waterfall  concealed 
the  ascent  in  that  direction. 

"  '  The  gods  indicate  our  path,'  said  Zalinka. 
*  Listen,  Teomax.  My  father  dooms  us  two  to 
death.  He  fears  the  extinction  of  the  old  wor- 
ship, and,  despite  all  he  has  said,  would  sacrifice 
thee  to  our  greatest  god  this  night.  I,  also, 
must  die.  There  is  one  way  of  escape.  We 
have  drawn  the  heavy  stone  over  the  common 
passage  of  the  priests  to  the  great  altar  of  sacri- 
fice. They  dare  not  drag  a  victim  through  the 
sacred  Cross — it  were  sacrilege.  Zarita  has 
barred  the  way  by  which  the  procession,  as  was 
seen  bythee,  ascended  to  the  area  above.  Listen, 
Teomax.  I  shall  nevermore,  after  this  night, 
wear  the  holy  fillet  of  the  priestess.' 

*'  She  folded  her  vail  over  her  face,  and  was 
silent  a  brief  space.    She  went  on : 

" '  There  is  one  other  passage  to  the  holy  area 
of  the  teocalli  above,  known  only  to  the  high 
priestess.  She  holds  the  secret  till  she  finds 
her  fate  approaching,  and  then  she  imparts  it  to 
the  one  neophyte,  whom  she  in  her  wisdom  and 
sanctity  has  trained  to  secrecy,  and  who  will 
succeed  her  in  the  priestly  office.  Kavina,  as 
my  father  said,  for  a  few  brief  years  will  take  my 
plaee,  and  then  suffer  the  fate  designed  for  mo ; 
but  she  is  firm,  and  will  not  betray  a  secret 
which  has  saved  the  life  of  more  than  one 
priestess  and  will  save  mine,  but  never  hers,  for 
we  have  barred  all  approach  from  below.  Again 
she  covered  her  face,  and  this  time  she  wept 
long  and  bitterly.  Bousing  herself,  she  con- 
tinued, 

'' '  You  must  know  that  a  priestess  is  supposed 
to  be  endowed  by  the  gods  with  perennial 
youth,  and  that,  when  she  has  long  ministered 
at  the  altar,  she  sleeps  many  days  and  many 
nights,  and  then  awakes  in  pristine  youth  and 
beauty.  I  know  that  she  lies  bleeding  upon 
the  altar-stone,  the  last  and  most  acceptable 
offering  to  the  gods,  and  another  takes  her 
place.  I  have  the  sacred  symbol  upon  my 
shoulder  which  gives  me  power  beyond  the 
high  priest,  and  my  father  for  this  reason  fears 
me.  Arise,  we  must  hence.    I  had  hoped  other- 
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"^ifie — I  bad  hoped  my  father  mights-enough, 
we  must  hoDce.' 

"  As  she  made  the  last  remark  a  lovely  hluah 
oyeispread  her  face,  which  she  turned  away 
from  my  too  ardent  gaze.  I  confess,  I  was  not 
folly  alive  to  her,  or  my  danger— indeed,  I 
thought  only  of  her  soft  voioe,  her  noble  speeoh 
and  lovely  person. 

"  *  That's  it,  George,'  said  Rodman ; « I  opine, 
that  there  is  something  in  a  woman  that  dazes 
the  eyes  of  us  men;   they  may  be  weak-like, 


but  the  kind,  such  as  you  tell  about,  take  a  man's 
soul  right  out  of  him,  and  he's  no  more  'n  one 
o'  them  calabashes  dried  in  the  sun^smooth 
lookin'  outside,  but  within  nothing  left  but  a 
parcel  oi  longish  threads  and  some  withered  up 
seeds.  We  don't  know  how  to  feel  for  *em,  but 
we  look  up  to  'em  and  woiship  'em,  and  love  'em 
with  a  sort  o'  madness.' 

"  *  Why,  Rodman  ;  I  never  dreamed  this  was 
in  you,* 
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Patience. 
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T>ATIENCE  is  the  quality  of  bearing  or  en- 
-^  during  painful  experiences.  The  habit  of 
patience  implies  a  capacity  ot  enduring  trouble 
for  indefinite  periods ;  that  is,  the  capacity  of 
setting  our  minds  against  pain  and  trouble,  and 
wearing  them  out  by  a  certain  quality  of  our 
minds. 

The  first  element  of  patience  is  sufiforing.  In- 
sensitiveness  is  not  patience.  A  man  may  stand 
where  yoa  do  and  be  perfectly  cheerful,  though 
you  may  be  filled  with  pain.  Your  tempera- 
ment or  your  relation  to  the  cause,  may  be  such 
that  what  afflicts  yon  does  not  at  all  afiUct  him. 
And  his  cheerfulness  is  not  patience,  though  it 
seems  so  to  you,  and  though  for  you  to  carry 
yourself  as  he  does  would  require  great  patience. 
One  that  is  timid  and  another  that  is  courageous 
stand  together.  One  by  mighty  i>atience  is  able 
to  endure  the  strokes  of  fear ;  and  the  oOier  en- 
dures them  because  be  does  not  feel  them.  The 
nature  of  the  latter  is  such  t&at  he  is  not  suscep- 
tible to  fear. 

The  very  first  element,  therefore,  of  patience 
iSy  that  you  do  care  for  things,  and  that  you  do 
feel  their  edge  or  their  point.  You  can  not  be 
patient  under  any  thing  that  you  do  not  care 
for,  because  the  element  of  si^ering  is  indis- 
pensable to  patience.  There  are  ten  thousand 
things  that  touch  some,  and  not  others,  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution  of  their  mind,  their  educa- 
tion, their  training  in  every  way.  To  each 
man  patience  has  the  radical  element  of  being 
something  borne,  and  of  costing  him  courage, 
forbearance,  self-command.  And  it  may  mount 
np  from  these  smaller  elements  to  heroism  and 
magnanimity. 

Now,  the  sufferings  under  which  we  are  to 


be  patient  range  from  mere  bodily  pain  up 
through  the  passions,  the  affections,  the  tastes, 
and  the  sentiments.  And  pains  may  be  sim- 
ple and  composite.  One  may  be  called,  first 
or  last,  to  suffer  in  everj'  element  of  his  being. 
Patience  is  the  capacity  of  bearing  suffering, 
whatever  it  may  be,  so  as  to  count  it  joyful.  A 
man  can  not  be  glad  at  the  same  time  that  he  is 
soiry,  and  in  the  same  spot ;  but  a  man  is  a 
composite  being,  and  may  be  glad  in  one  part  of 
his  mind  when  he  is  sorry  in  another  part.  Ho 
may  suffer  in  one  faculty  while  other  faculties 
are  in  sympathy  with  things  that  are  joy-inspir- 
ing ;  and  the  amount  of  the  enjoyment  may  be 
far  greater  than  the  specialty  of  the  suffering. 
True  patience  iB  the  experience  of  sufElering, 
joined  to  an  ability  of  enduring  it  with  equanim- 
ity, cheerfulness,  and  contentment.  To  endure 
with  sadness,  with  complaints,  with  struggles, 
is  not  patience,  or  is  but  a  crude  kind  of  pa- 
tience. 

Wh^  suffering  first  comes,  it  seeks  to  spring 
on  theAiind,  or  some  &culty  of  the  mind,  and 
ride  itVand  there  is  power  given  to  a  man  de- 
libenAy  to  take  suffering  off  from  the  faculty, 
and  pul  it  under  his  feet.  It  may  lacerate  and 
tear;  but  there  is  power  to  hold  it  in  its  place, 
and  wait,  with  smiles  and  contentment,  until  its 
office-work  is  done  and  it  passes  away.  We  ad- 
mire bodily  fortitude.  We  read  of  noble  soldiers 
and  sailors  who,  when  they  were  wounded  in 
battle,  refused  to  allow  themselves  to  be  stn^^ped 
to  a  tabl«,  and  sat  to  have  a  limb  amputated, 
and  looked  upon  the  operation,  and  bore  the 
suffering  that  it  occasioned.  We  admire  a  man's 
capacity  to  endure  suffering  thus  on  a  limb,  and 
well  we  may ;  but  more  admirable  still  is  that 
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capacity  which  enables  a  znaiii  when  there  is 
snfferiug  on  all  his  faenltiee,  to  hold  still,  and  in 
other  respects  let  the  mind  go  on  orderly  and 
and  cheerfully  and  hopefully. 

Patience  implies  willingness  and  ability  to 
bear  sufiTering  for  some  good  reason.  That  is  to 
say,  it  is  self-command.  It  is  saying  to  the 
stronger  parts  of  a  man's  mind,  when  the  weaker 
paiis  are  sofforing,  "  Go  to  their  help."  It  is 
saying  to  a  man's  conscience,  when  he  is  suffering 
in  a  lower  feeling,  "  Gk)  to  the  rescae  of  that 
lower  feeling ;  give  your  strength  to  it ;  intone 
it ;  hold  it  np."  One  faculty  thns  aids  another. 
A  higher  feeling  inspires  a  lower.  A  sentiment 
lends  its  strength  to  a  passion.  The  carnal 
man  finds  himself  buoyed  up  by  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  spiritual  man.  The  more  secular 
element  of  suffering  finds  itself  wonderfully 
transformed  by  the  b'ght  of  some  supernal 
force. 

Many  men,  though  they  are  not  afraid  of  suf- 
fering, dodge  it,  hide  from  it,  coy  with  it;  but 
he  that  finds  coming  upon  him  suffering  of  any 
kind,  whether  of  body  or  soul,  high  or  low,  and 
knows  Kow,  by  a  feeling,  complex  or  simple,  to 
braTcly  carry  it,  and  not  be  imbruted  nor  ad- 
umbrated by  it,  is  the  man  that  exercises  pa- 
tience. To  haTe  an  ache,'  a  grief,  or  a  sorrow, 
and  endure  it,  and  still  keep  erery  part  of  the 
mind  acting  harmoniously  and  sweetly  and  -vic- 
toriously— that  is  to  be  patient.  It  is  to  know 
how  to  bear. 

It  implies,  also,  an  active  use  of  the  reason  in 
estimating  cares  and  sorrows  and  troubles,  and 
bringing  to  them  moral  considerations  of 
weight.  For  no  man  ean,  except  through  intel- 
ligence, see  the  benefits  that  come  from  many  of 
our  troubles  and  sorrows  and  cares.  There  are 
times  when  we  feel  that  to  suflbr  for  onr  friends 
is  an  inestimable  privilege.  There  are  times 
when  a  man  is  so  inspired  by  the  cause  in  which 
he  is  engaged,  that  h.j  is  not  affected  by  trou- 
bles. There  are  times  when  a  man  is  so  con- 
scious of  the  importance  of  the  object  which  be  is 
seeking  to  ftirther,  that  little  annoyances  do  not 
trouble  him.  There  are  times,  for  instance, 
when  a  man  is  so  absorbed  in  carrying  on  a 
political  canyass,  that  he  does  not  mind  the  petty 
forays  that  take  place  between  parties  and  sec- 
tions of  parties.  There  are  times  when  a  man, 
for  the  sake  of  maintaining  some  great  truth, 
will  give  an  amount  of  work  and  means  that  he 
is  unwilling  to  give  to  any  mere  secular  object 
whidi^  promises  no  pecuniary  profit  There  are 
times  when  a  man  will  give  up  his  business,  and 
beconseious  that  he  is  losing  money,  for  the 
sake  of  supporting   some  important  principle 


that  is  struggling  in  the  community,  because  it 
is  in  the  minority — saying,  '^  I  could  not  stand 
and  see  that  principle  go  to  the  wall.  I  fought 
for  it  because  nobody  else  did.  And  I  never 
felt  so  strong  as  when  every  body  went  against 
me.  I  never  felt  that  I  Was  equal  to  ten  men 
BO  much  as  when  every  body  thought  that  I  was 
less  than  one." 

We  have  glimpses  and  fragmentary  experi- 
ences of  this  glorying  of  the  higher  nature  over 
the  infirmities  of  the  lower.  Where  it  becomes 
a  habitual  state  of  the  mind,  one  is  not  far  from 
being  perfect.  When  a  man  can  let  troubles 
fall  upon  him  thick  and  fast,  morning,  noon 
and  night,  and  triumph  over  them,  he  lacks 
nothing. 

True  patience,  then,  always  sees,  or  believes 
in,  some  benefit  to  arise  from  bearing  trouble. 
In  other  words,  it  is  moral  foresight  It  is  a 
moral  exchange,  suffering  being  the  price  that 
one  pays  for  a  greater  good  to  be  enjoyed  by- 
and-by.  The  coin  which  we  give  for  higher 
elevations  is  iron,  and  hard  to  circulate ;  but  the 
product  is  golden.  Sol&iring  is  that  which 
turns  every  thing  it  touches  into  gold.  It  is 
the  philosophez^s  stone  that  transmutes  to  a 
higher  form  all  that  is  low  and  groveling  in 
us. 

Deliberate  aoceptance  of  suffering,  and  carry- 
ing it  by  the  force  of  character,  is  moral  mag- 
)ianimity,  which  may  reach,  often,  up  as  high  as 
heroism.  And  it  is  in  the  silent  battle-fields,  in 
the  obscure  and  hidden  places  of  the  souVs  expe- 
rience, that  God  looks  for  his  martyrs  and  heroes. 
There  are  now  and  then  heroes  that  are  disclosed 
and  obvious  to  men  ;  but  the  time  will  come 
when  the  most  illustrious  heroes  of  the  world 
will  be  sought  for  among  men  who  took  their 
life  in  their  hand  for  a  great  truth  or  principle, 
and  made  themselves  exiles  on  earth,  and  dis- 
robed themselves  of  honor,  and  gave  up  the 
ordinary  privileges  of  gaining  profit  and  pleas- 
ure, such  as  most  men  crave.  If  en  and  women 
who  stand  in  their  humble  spheres  to  do  great 
deeds  of  self-renunciation,  and  bear  suffering  for 
others,  with  no  hope  of  reward  except  that 
which  inevitably  follows  right  oonduct,  are  true 
heroes. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  spheres  of  pa- 
tience. 

First,  there  is  the  sphere  of  common  daily 
life,  with  all  its  cares  and  attritions  and  suffer- 
ings. And  let  me  say,  at  the  outset,  that  many 
men  who  are  impatient  are  a  great  deal  more 
patient  than  some  men  who  are  far  more  patioat 
than  they — if  you  can  untangle  the  knot !  /if 
you  take  a  man  that  is  constitutionally  healEhy, 
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and  joyons,  and  not  over-sensitiTO,  and  put  him 
througli  a  course  of  troubles,  he  scarcely  feels 
them.  To  him  they  are  nothing,  because  they 
strike  on  a  leathery  skin,  upon  a  rosiliant  and 
buoyant  nature,  and  thoy  bound  off  from  him 
without  causing  him  to  suffer.  But  if  you  take 
another  man  who  has  no  skin,  so  that  the  nerves 
lie  on  the  outside,  and  put  him  in  the  same  situa- 
tion, every  particle  of  dust  causes  intense  pain. 
The  first  man  may  not  speak  a  hasty  word 
through  the  long  day;  but  he  deserves  no  credit, 
because  there  is  no  hasty  word  that  he  wants  to 
sx>eak.  There  may  not  be  an  hour  of  the  day  in 
which  the  other  does  not  want  to  speak  a  hasty 
word ;  and  yet  he  may  so  far  control  his  im- 
pulses as  to  refrain  from  speaking  hastily ;  and 
he  is  deserving  of  great  credit.  The  credit  of 
being  good-natured  depends  very  much  upon 
whether  one  is  constitutionally  hopeful  and 
cheerful,  or  the  opposite.  And  if  a  man  does 
not  indulge  in  hasty  words,  it  may  be  becaufle 
he  has  acquired  great  self-oommand,  or  because 
he  IB  not  inclined  to  indulge  in  them.  And  one 
man  may  put  forth  a  hundred  times  the  courage 
and  zeal  that  another  does,  and  yet  not  succeed 
in  controlling  his  temper  as  that  other  man  does« 
There  is  many  a  man  that  builds  fort  after  fort 
over  against  a  temptation,  without  being  able  to 
protect  himself  from  it,  while  his  neighbor 
makes  no  effort  to  shield  himself  from  it,  and 
yet  is  not  harmed  nor  annoyed  by  it.  One  is 
weak  and  the  other  is  strong.  That  accounts 
for  the  difference  of  results  in  the  two  coses. 
And  the  man  who  puts  forth  no  effort  gets  all 
the  credit,  while  the  man  who  puts  forth  every 
effort  is  blamed.  \ 

It  is  ver>'  well  for  a  man  that  is  well  to  give 
advice  to  a  man  that  is  sick ;  but  not  as  if  the 
man  that  is  sick  were  as  much  worse  than  him- 
self as  he  is  in  more  pain.  Those  who  have 
good  qualities  must  lend  them  to  those  who 
have  not  Many  a  man  thinks  it  strange  that 
his  companion  is  so  irritable  and  impatient.  He 
goes  to  his  business  in  the  morning,  and  min- 
gles with  men,  and  is  engaged  in  active  and 
varied  dnties  through  the  day,  and  at  night  he 
com^s  home,  aired  and  exercised,  and  his  diges- 
tion is  good,  and  he  has  no  difficulty  in  being 
buoyant  and  equalized ;  but  his  wife  remains  at 
home,  and  has  the  care  of  the  household,  and 
her  strength  is  over^tazed,  and  she  becomes 
weary,  and  under  the  ten  thousand  little  annoy- 
ances that  are  brought  to  bear  upon  her  dilapi- 
dated system,  she  gives  way  to  the  irritableness 
and  impatience  that  he  complains  of.  But  is  it 
so  surprising  F  Suppose  a  man  should  take  a 
babe  and  lay  it  down  to  sleep  by  the  side  of  a 


crocodile,  in  a  place  that  was  infested  by  mos- 
quitoes, and  gnats,  and  sand  flies ;  and  suppose 
when  the  child,  bitten  by  these  insects,  and  suf- 
fering with  pain,  waked  up  and  began  to  fret 
and  cry,  the  crocodile  should  say,  ''My  dear 
child,  what  is  the  matter?  Why  are  you  so 
irritable  P  I  do  not  feel  any  thing.  I  can  keep 
my  patience  1"  Many  men  are  covered  with 
thick  shells,  and  they  are  good-natured  because 
nothing  hurts  them.  And  such  men  are  not 
the  ones  that  should  be  censors  of  those  who 
suffer  acutely  at  every  pore. 

ft  is  better  that  sensitive  natures  should  have 
graoe  to  rise  above  suffering.  I  am  not  justify- 
ing peevishness  or  complainingness.  I  am  simply 
showing  that  oftentimes  pecBons  attribute  to 
themselves  qualities  which  they  have  not,  and 
take  robustness  and  insensitivenesB  as  being 
signs  of  patience. 

Patience,  also,  in  the  individual  experience, 
must  be  learned  in  the  collisions  of  man  with 
man.  No  man  can  go  through  the  petty  con- 
flicts and  misunderstandings  which  come  froai 
the  dashings  upon  men  by  men,  without  being 
tried.  Some  men  are  disturbed  because  they  are 
wronged,  or  think  they  are,  because  they  are 
getting  less  than  is  their  due,  or  because  they 
are  made  objects  of  oensoriousness.  Envy,  jeal- 
ousy, misrepresentation,  injustice,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  things,  bring  men  into  conflict  with 
each  other.  And  some  there  are  that  will  never 
have  leas  than  the  whole  of  that  which  is  to  be 
made  out  of  their  troubles.  But  there  are 
others  who  have  learned^  every  day  to  dust  the 
garments  of  their  soul  as  they  do  the  garments 
of  their  body.  Men  do  not  usually  collect  all 
the  dirt  they  can  find  on  their  hat  and  boots 
and  coatj'and  save  it.  They  usually  brush  it 
oS,  and  sweep  it  out-of-doors,  and  are  glad  to 
get  rid  of  it.  And  yet^  men  are  slow  to  forget 
the  little  speeches  that  have  been  made  about 
them ;  the  little  wrongs  that  have  been  done 
them;  the  little  canfliots  that  they  have  had 
with  each  other ;  the  little  frets  and  annoyanoes 
of  life.  They  ponder  over  them,iand  make  the 
most  of  the  suffering  that  they  are  able  to  ex- 
tract from  them. 

It  is  a  great  thing  for  a  man  to  be  mag^nani- 
mous.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  a  man  to  carry 
himself  with  a  spiritualized  good  nature  when 
he  IS  perplexed,  picked  at,  pierced,  and  wronged. 
It  is  a  great  thing  for  a  man  to  bear  up  under 
BuiKering  and  not  think  of  it.  I  love  to  see  a 
great  nature,,  not  that  is  insensitive  to  these 
things,  Imt  that  has  trained  himself  so  that  he 
goes  through  them  as  in  winter  a  man  wraps 
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his  cloak  a1)0Tit  him  and  breasts  the  snow-storm, 
and  goes  through  it,  not  thinking  of  it. 

After  a  little  experience,  a  man  may  come  to 
that  state  in  which  he  can  shine  down  these 
thinfi^.  Evm  sensitiTe  men,  if  they  hegia 
early,  and  have  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
task,  and  hring  real  faith  and  oonscientionsness 
to  [hear,  can  almost  pat  ft  out  of  the  power  of 
any  man  to  hurt  them.  When  a  man  has  the 
testimony  of  his  conscience  that  his  aims  are 
right,  that  he  means  to  do  the  right  things,  and 
employ  the  right  instmments,  and  ha^  confi- 
dence that  he  has  the  power  to  maintain  himself 
in  the  right,  he  can  lire  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  hamr  that  men  can  inflict  upon  him. 

When  snch  a  man  finds  himself  attacked  and 
eensnred  by  his  fellow-men,  one  of  two  things 
revolves  in  his  mind.  He  may  not  feel  certain 
that  he  is  altogether  blameless,  and  he  says, 
"  If  I  am  wrong  I  am  going  to  right  myself.  I 
mean  to  keep  in  the  trne  way ;  but  if  in  my  in- 
firmity I  have  mistaken  my  path,  no  one  can  be 
more  anxioos  to  retnm  to  the  appointed  course 
than  I  am."  But  if,  looking  beick,  he  feels  that 
he  has  been  right,  he  asserts  his  conviction,  and 
goes  on  as  before,  sustained  by  the  consciousness 
of  beln^  right,  and,  instead  of  being  depressed 
br  collisions  and  oensorious  remarks,  rises  above 
them  so  that  no  man  can  hit  him. 

The  endless  disappointments  of  life,  also,  are 
included  in  the  category  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing. '  How  many  unreached  things  there  are, 
the  not  having  whieh  brings  mortification  and 
sorrow  !  How  many  needs  of  tbe  soul  are  un- 
flupplied !  We  feel  hungry ;  but  what  all  those 
conditions  are  which  result  in  the  sensation  of 
hunger  no  man  can  tell.  We  know  in  general 
-what  the  sensation  of  hunger  is,  and  we  know 
that  the  soul  has  its  hunger ;  but  what  is  the 
matter  with  the  soul,  what  are  its  yearnings, 
what  are  its  relations,  we  can  not  tell.  We 
carry  great  heaviness  of  soul,  often,  which  holds 
ns  down.  Sometimes  we  have  aspirations,  and 
wwdd  fly;  but  we  are  like  birds  that  are  in 
cages,  and  can  not  fly.  Moreover,  our  plans 
are  over-turned  in  whieh  we  had  invested  all 
our  best  desires.  Against  all  these  disappoint- 
ments of  life  we  are  to  arm  ourselves  with  pa- 
tience. 

Patience  is  likewise  required  in  sufferings  of 
affection ;  in  the  loss  of  friends ;  in  the  discovery 
of  the  unworthiness  of  friends ;  in  the  finding 
out  that  our  gods  are  only  idols.  Concerning  all 
those  experiences  to  which  the  heart  is  subject 
in  life,  it  is  more  difficult  to  be  patient  than  it  is 
to  be  patient  in  the  midst  of  the  conflicts  of  out- 
ward life.    Outwardness  has  something  for  the 


eye,  for  the  ear,  for  the  sense ;  but  those  afi9ic- 
tions  which  take  the  form  of  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, which  are  silent,  which  senni  to  crush  the 
stamina  by  which  we  want  to  react  against 
them,  and  which  seem  to  take  out  the  life*  of  the 
soul,  are  afflictiomi  which  more  than  others  re- 
quire space,  if  they  are  to  be  borne.  Tbe  needs 
of  affection  are  infinite,  and  the  trials  which 
come  through  the  affections  are  infinite,  and 
there  is  a  necessity  which  compels  us  to  carry 
these  things  ourselves.  The  world  at  large  is 
not  made  to  meddle  with  the  delicacies  of  love  ; 
and  in  every  nature  there  is  a  Tast  zealm  of 
silence  where,  if  patience  be  not  found,  woe  be 
to  it.  But  if  patience  does  gain  victories  there, 
perfection  is  not  far  off. 

Patience  is  required,  also,  in  our  higher  rela- 
tions. During  a  conflict  between  good  and  evil 
in  society,  patience  is  essential.  When  men 
have  set  their  heart  on  any  great  and  noble 
cause,  nothing  is  harder  to  bear  than  the  wrongs 
that  are  heaped  on  that  cause,  by  those  who 
array  themselves  in  opposition  to  it.  Many  a 
man  is  magnanimous  so  far  as  he  himself  is  con- 
cerned, who  finds  it  hard  to  be  magnnanimous  in 
matters  that  concern  other  people.  A  man  can 
forgive  an  afl^ont  to  himself  more  easily  than 
an  afiront  to  his  brother,  or  his  child.  A  man 
can  easily  forgive  an  enemy  to  himself  when  ha 
finds  it  hard  to  forgive  an  enemy  to  justice. 
But  we  are  called  upon  to  be  forgiving  whether 
the  offence  be  committed  against  us,  or  against 
that  which  is  dear  to  us. 


-•-♦- 
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What  oitb  Womaw  has  Done. — ^In  the 
State  of  Kew  York  there  lives  to-day  a  finely- 
educated  and  cultivated  woman,  who,  with  one 
fellow-worker  of  her  own  sex,  has  obtained  an 
entire  alteration  of  the  laws  of  the  State  with 
regard  to  the  rights  of  married  women  to  their 
property  and  their  children,  securing  to  them 
in  great  part  that  justice  which  is  still  withheld 
in  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  But  who 
has  ever  counted  the  cost  to  her  of  this  so  ^reat 
gain  to  all  her  sex,  or  dreamed  of  the  self-re- 
nunciations by  the  way  f  To  be  counted  *•  a 
coarse,  obstreperous  woman,  with  whom  sensi- 
ble wives  and  mothers  can  have  no  sympathy," 
and  to  be  publicly  stigmatized  by  press  and 
pulpit,  has  been  the  least  of  her  trials ;  that  her 
children,  to  whom  she  has  always  been  a  most 
exemplary  and  faithful  mother,  should  have 
been  thus  cruelly  wounded  through  her,  one 
may  easily  understand,  has  been  the  bitterest 
drop  in  a  bitter  cup. -—JTr^.  Itdbella  Beechtr 
Sooker, 
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rriHE  mofit  important  task  of  the  art  of  heal- 
-^  ing  is  to  deoreaid  as  much  as  possible  the 
physical  and  moral  ills  of  humanity,  tifit  in  sin- 
gle indiyidaals  only,  bat  by  teaching  sanitary 
rules  to  a  whole  generation.  In  order  to  assert 
itself  as  a  science  and  an  art,  and  to  manifest, 
as  sach,  humanitarian  prinoiples,  it  should  not 
begin  i^t  the  farthest,  viz.,  to  heal  disease  in- 
curred, but  rather  it  should  prevent  disease.  Its 
aim  should  be  to  turn  back  the  development  of 
the  human  race  in  its  progress  in  ciTiliaation, 
into  the  natural  channels,  too  often  forpaken 
for  artificial  ones.  It  ought  to  aim  at  diffusing 
knowledge  about  human  nature  in  its  physical 
laws  and  its  higher  ends,  in  their  moral  and 
spiritual  aspects ;  it  ought  to  correct  what  ignor- 
ance, coarseness,  indolence,  sensuality,  and  ef- 
feminacy have  corrupted. 

If  our  practical  statesmen,  clerg^ymen,  and 
school-teachers  had  mad^  the  study  of  human 
nature  the  basis  of  their  professional  calling,  or 
if,  by  enlightened  physicians,  only  a  tenth  i>aTt 
of  the  amount  of  study  and  research  expended 
on  the  materia  medioa  had  been  devoted  to  the 
development  and  inculcation  of  hygienic  laws, 
the  condition  of  civilised  nations  would  cer- 
tainly be  much  better. 

This  view  seems  to  become  more  and  more 
prevalent  among  medical  men,  and  to  be  carried 
out  practically ;  but  while  this  attitude  of  med- 
ical science  is  no  doubt  a  very  elevated  and  dig- 
nified one,  still  its  practical  measures  are  rather 
of  a  negative  character.  We  must  claim  for  it 
a  still  higher  position,  one  of  a  positive  char- 
acter, and  it  is  this :  that  it  should  not  only 
le%d  back  human  society  to  fundamental  natu- 
ral laws,  which  it  may  have  forsaken  in  passing 
through  the  diffiarent  stages  of  oiviliasation^  but 
also  to  lead  it  on  higher,  to  ennoble  generation 
as  it  follows  generation,  so  that  human  nature 
shall  develop  more  and  more  those  possibilities 
and  capacities  for  a  higher  culture,  for  which 
Providence  has  destined  the  human  family. 
That  this  has  to  be  adapted  to  the  race,  the  cli- 
mate, the  products  of  a  country,  and  the  mode 
of  life  of  a  people,  is  self-evident. 

From  this  point  of  view,  we  deem  the  plays 
and  sports  of  children  of  the  highest  import- 
ance for  their  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
health,  and  the  general  development  of  their 
lifs.    Let  us  look  at  it  more  closely.    From  the 


time  the  child  has  attained  the  first  stage  of  in- 
dependence, when  his  will-power  is  sufficiently 
developed  and  he  can  exert  it  on  his  surround- 
ings, the  natural  impulse  is  to  use  his  physical 
and  mental  power;  he  becomes  active.  The 
gratifica^on  of  this  power  is  found  and  exer- 
cised in  playing ;  at  the  age  of  from  two  to 
seven  years,  play  exclusively  occupies  the  child, 
if  left  to  his  impulses.  It  may  be  a  quiet  play, 
all  alone  by  himself,  or  a  play  in  common  with 
other  children.  Both  kinds  of  play  should  al- 
ternate and  fill  the  time  at  this  age.  The  child 
loves  play  and  seeks  play,  not  merely  as  a  pas- 
sive enjoyment,  to  be  entertained  by  it,  but 
mostly  in  order  to  g^tify  his  desire  for  activity; 
and  he  finds  his  delight  in  this  pleasurable  ex- 
ertion. From  this,  it  becomes  evident  how  im- 
portant the  choice  of  playthings  is,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  superintending  intelligently  the  plays 
of  children— a  subject  which  has  not  yet  received 
due  consideration.  From  the  way  the  child 
plays,  we  may  infer  how  he  will  hereafter  act, 
live,  and  work.  Play-time  is  the  primary  school 
of  life. 

If  the  natural  craving  for  activity  demands, 
at  a  more  advanced  age,  inBtruction  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  that  knowledge  which  can  only  be 
obtained  at  school,  still  play  should  form  a 
pleasing  alternation  from  more  serious  occupa- 
tions. There  is  a  truly  indispensable  necessity 
for  physical  and  mental  recreation.  It  imparts 
vigor,  and  the  desire  for  perseverance  in  the 
studies  is  vastly  increased  by  means  of  this  re- 
laxation. 

The  importance  of  the  plays  of  boys  and 
girls  visiting  schools,  in  the  hygienio  and  edu- 
cational aspect,  and  the  necessity  of  directing 
the  attention  of  educators  to  it,  we  will  now 
take  into  consideration ;  and  we  shall  find  that 
not  only  parents  but  also  teachers  have  duties 
to  fulfill  in  this  direction.  The  school  should 
take  under  its  guardianship  those  sports  which 
are  to  be  played  in  common  in  the  open  air. 
That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  school  to  provide  for 
these,  is  understood  in  its  mission,  which  is  to 
lift  the  child  to  a  higher  plane  of  development, 
to  fit  him  for  his  duties  in  life  as  a  cultivated 
human  being.  But  as  human  nature  can  not 
be  divided  into  physical  and  mental,  it  follows 
that  where  the  mind  is  to  he  developed  the  body 
ought  to  be  developed  likewise,  as  the  state  of 
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the  mind  depends  greatly  on  tlie  state  of  the 
body.  Inasmacli  as  the  plays  and  sports  of 
youth  serve  not  merely  as  means  to  develop  and 
strengthen  the  body,  but  are  the  means  of  men- 
tal culture  likewise,  as  we  shall  presently  show, 
it  is  eminently  proper  that  they  should  be  made 
part  of  school  education. 

If  the  social   intercourse  of  man  with  his 
equals  is  the  richest  source  of  inteUectual  nonr- 
ishmenty  the  natural  me^ns  of  mental  vivifica- 
tion  and  purification ;  if  it  serves  to  bring  out 
virtues  and  to  ennoble  and  elevate  man,  to  the 
child  social  intercourse  with  those  of  its  own 
age  is  even  more   absolutely  needfuL     Only 
among  its  peers  the  child   feels  perfectly  at 
home  and  happy.    By  this  intercourse,  and  by 
emulation,  every  spark  of  mental  originality  is 
awakened,  and  life  is  kindled  by  life,  as  flame 
kindles  flame.    Many  a  natural  talent  slumber- 
ing  in  the  child  as  a  germ,  whioh  would  other- 
wise be  stifled  and  never  blossom,  is  developed 
by  this  genial  atmosphere,  which  we  may  liken 
to  the  warm  breeaees  of  spring.    The  charm  of 
play,  which  is  so  c<msonant  to  the  child's  natu- 
ral cravings,  lies  in  this  vivifying  influence. 
Joyousness,  wit,  the  powers  of  invention,  de- 
termination, oourage,  and  daring,  derive  their 
nourishmant  from  this  sovroe.    The  love  of  im- 
itation, so  natural  to  children,  is  mora  alive 
than  ever  in  play ;  the  portals  of  life  are  open 
to  all  kinds  of  influenoes,  and  we  must,  there- 
fore, direct  the  attention  to  the  importance  of 
superintending  those  plays  that  are  played  in 
common,  in  order  to  keep  oat  all  evil  influences 
and  to  ennoble  them. 

Another  practical  advantage  of  plays  in  com- 
pany is,  that  the  self-will  of  one  individual  is 
checked  by  the  self-asseition  of  another.  The 
child  learns  to  bring  his  own  will  into  harmony 
with  that  of  others.  If  the  supervising  au- 
thority exercises  strict  justice,  without  interfer* 
ing  with  individual  rights  and  independence, 
sharp  antagoniitio  qualities  will  imperceptibly 
be  brought  into  harmony,  and  all  roughness 
amoothed — a  great  gain  for  life. 

This  eiroumsoribing  of  self-assertion  checks 
obstinacy  and  arrogance,  and  cures  irritability, 
peevishness,  and  sickly  sentimentalism.  It  will 
be  easier  for  a  person  of  ability  and  good  sense 
to  keep  every  thing  in  working  order  with  many 
children,  than  even  to  manage  a  single  child. 
But  the  greatest  care  and  watohfalness  have  to 
be  exercised  to  prevent  a  single  poisonons  drop 
of  injustice,  of  insult,  of  satire  and  sneering,  of 
envy  and  joy  at  the  grief  of  others  from  creep- 
ing into  this  joyous  circle.  Joy  and  merriment 
should  reign  supreme,  and  jokes  and  raillery 


should  be  within  the  limits  of  perfect  harmless* 
ness.  Through  steadflistness  and  right  manage- 
ment of  their  superior,  the  ehildren  will  soon 
gain  so  much  sense  of  propriety  and  justice  that 
he  wUl  come  to  be  merely  a  passive  spectator, 
but  the  sense  of  true  honor  in  right  conduct 
must  be  kept  alive.    Only  activity  can  develop 
and  ennoble  the  will-power  and  feeling    and 
form  character,  on  which  rests  the  moral  and 
practical  value  of  man  in  social  life.    A  charac- 
tw  can   only  be  formed,  and  grow  firm  and 
strong  by  activity ;   but  not  in  ordinary  school 
lifs,  which  consists  mostly  of  reoaptivity  on  the 
part  of  the  child.    The  child  has  not  yet  en- 
tered upon  the  stem,  toiling,  active  life  of  the 
man,  but  he  should  be  prepared  and  fitted  for 
it,  in  order  to  be  able  to  fulfill  the  duties  that 
will  hereafter  devolve  upon  him.    The  plays  of 
youth  are,  thflDre&re,  the  only  sphere  in  which 
the  free  and  independent  unfolding  of  life  and 
actions  of  the  child  can  be  manifested.    These 
common  plays  of  youth  have  the  great  advan- 
tage that  each  more  or  lees  fo^^ots  himself,  and 
lives  and  works  for  a  common  cause ;  they 
awaken  public  spirit  and  atimulate  oourage,  res- 
olution, creative  and  inventive  power,  physical 
and  mental  vigor  and  adroitness,  to  be  used  for 
the  common  good.    The  moro  gifted  child  helps 
the  less  gifted ;  the  one  elevates  the  other,  and 
in  fact  all  are  elevated  together. 

Of  all  this,  the  life  in  the  family  offers  nearly 
nothing,  and  the  lifs  on  the  school-benches  even 
less;  and  still  it  ought  to  be  the  task  of  the 
school,  at  leafet  in  part,  to  prepare  youth  for  life 
in  the  world,  for  capability  and  worth  as  a 
citizen. 

We  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  hygienic  im- 
portance of  the  sports  of  youth,  but  this  is  so 
evident  that  it  scaooely  needs  be  mentioned.    A 
romp  in  the  open  air  gives,  by  far,  more  vigor, 
dexterity,  and  joy,  inures  better  to  the  changes 
of  seasons  and  climate,  than  a  stiff  family  prom- 
enade.   But,  alas  I  our  age  curtails  this  life- 
giving  element  more  and  more  for  our  children ; 
it  may  be  through  the  increasing  requirements 
of  the  school,  or  it  may  be  by  the  misunder- 
stood requirements  of  good  behavior  and  gen- 
tility ;  but  the  more  this  element  is  disregarded, 
the  more  must  we  advocate  the  urgent  necessity 
of  these  plays.   The  children  in  our  large  cities, 
where  population  is  so  vapidly  increasing,  are 
the  worst  ofEl    Neither  sdhool-teachen  nor  pa- 
rents seem  to  care.    The  children  themselves 
would  find  the  remedy,  if  they  could.    But  not 
only  axe  the  school  authoritiee  and  the  family  in- 
different, they  act  in  opposition ;  the  former  by 
absorbing  almost  all  the  time  of  the  child,  the  lat- 
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tar  by  destroying  the  child-like  simplicity  by 
foolish  notions  of  propriety,  or  else  through 
groundless  fears  or  efifeminocy.  The  Common 
Council,  instead  of  providing  suitable  play- 
grounds for  children,  begrudge  the  room  it  takes, 
and  think,  in  using  it,  of  every  thing  else  but 
the  children.  If  a  few  children  sometimes  assem- 
ble in  an  alley  or  a  garden,  and  how  seldom  have 
they  a  chance,  they  have  nothing  provided  for 
play,  they  have  to  do  it  stealthily,  and  are  al- 
most regarded  as  delinquents ;  therefore,  a  great 
many  beautiful  plays  we  enjoyed  in  our  genentp 
tion  have  almost  wholly  disappeared  from  juve- 
nile circles. 

Gymnastics  and  gymnasiums  are  certainly 
an  essential  element  in  our  civilization.  We 
have  only  to  regret  that  they  are  not  more 
widely  spread,  and  that  where  they  do  exist 
they  are  not  frequented  and  patronised  enough. 
But  if  even  this  were  the  case,  they  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  replace  the  commons  and  play- 
grounds for  children,  because  these  are  a  neces- 
sity for  their  whole  harmonious  development. 
I  have  said  before  that  the  play  as  such,  in  giv- 
ing an  opportunity  for  a  life  in  community  and 
for  acting  out  within  certain  limits  the  innate 
individual  capabilities,  has  too  high  a  value  to 
be  disregarded. 

If  people  were  once  convinced  of  the  great 
importance  of  this  matter,  a  suitable  place  could 
easily  be  found ;  every  open  space  or  square, 
or  unused  land  on  the  outskirts  of  towns  might 
be  adapted  to  the  puipose.  A  community  cer- 
tainly would  not  hesitate  to  provide  the  means 
that  the  necessary  apparatus  and  fitting  out  of 
the  place  might  require. 

But,  in  order  that  the  plays  really  fulfill  the 
intended  uses,  it  would  not  be  sufficient  merely 
to  provide  the  necessary  grounds  for  these 
games,  as  we  see  it  done  in  England;  the 
grounds  and  games  must  be  properly  and  sys- 
tematically arranged  and  superintended.  The 
parents  of  all  classes  of  society  must  be  able  to 
have  perfect  confidence  in  the  judicious  and  be- 
neficent management  if  these  methods  should 
come  into  general  use  and  favor,  and  thus  the 
desired  results  be  obtained.  Of  course,  we  do 
not  understand  by  this  a  surveillance  by  the 
police,  but  rather  a  fatherly  government,  in 
order  to  prevent  abuse  and  rudeness,  and  that 
the  plays  of  youth  may  exert  a  truly  ennobUng 
educational  infiuence,  as  it  was  once  done  in 
the  ancient  Ghredan  republics. 

For  this  position,  a  man  would  have  to  be 

chosen  who  combined  with  general  culture  a 

love  for  and  a  knowledge  of  athletic  sports,  and 

.  the  laws  of  physical  development ;  he  would 


have  to  be  responsible  for  order  and  obedience 
to  the  regulations  of  the  play-groun^ ;  the  uten- 
sils and  apparatus  would  have  to  bo  under  his 
care,  and  it  would  be  necessary  that  his  resi- 
dence should  be  located  on  the  grounds.  A  like 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  girls;  the 
play 'grounds  might  be  adjoining,  and  superin- 
tended by  a  lady.  Of  course,  their  plays  would 
naturally  be  of  a  different  character. 

The  surveillance  would  have  to  be  exercise  I 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  utmost  freedom  con- 
sistent with  the  rights  of  each  individual,  and 
whole  sections  would  be  sacredly  guarded,  as 
well  as  justice,  order,  and  joyous  liberty  main- 
tained. 

To  the  school  authorities,  the  higher  control 
and  the  introduction  of  truly  ennobling  games 
might  be  intrusted,  and  this  control  might  be 
exercised  without  infringement  on  the  natural 
creative  spontaneity  and  joyousness  of  the 
youthful  mind.  By  such  arrangements  the 
fears  of  demoralisation  that  parents  might  have 
in  letting  their  children  take  part  in  these  pub- 
lic plays  would  have  no  basis ;  on  the  contrary, 
these  would  do  away  with  a  Jpreat  deal  of  de- 
moralisation and  temptation  to  which  the  young 
are  now  exposed,  if  left  to  themselves.  The 
different  school-classes  could  have  their  regular 
days,  and  appointed  hours  and  times  might  be 
set  apart  for  general  participation  of  all  those 
children  who  are  at  leisure. 

The  harmonious,  vigorous  development  of  the 
youthful  organism  lays  the  foundation  for  the 
health  and  strength  of  the  whole  subsequent 
life.  It  is  the  germ  from  which  blossoms  and 
fruits  are  to  sprout,  the  quality  of  which  will 
dei>end  upon  this  germ.  Happiness  or  misery 
will  spring  from  the  course  now  taken.  In 
order  to  develop  the  child  physically,  mentally, 
and  morally  it  must,  in  addition  to  being  in- 
structed in  school,  also  have  scope  to  play.  The 
house,  the  family  can  not  offer  in  this  respect 
what  the  school,  what  a  community  might  offer. 

The  thorough  culture  and  education  of  the 
young  is  the  vital  question  of  the  life  of  a  com- 
munity, of  a  State.  Only  the  harmonious  and 
vigorously  developed  man  can  fully  do  his  life- 
work,  for  himself  and  for  the  world ;  he  only 
can  be  a  useful  and  noble  citiien  of  the  State. 

These  preliminary  conditions  of  the  whole 
subsequent  life  which  we  have  just  now  taken 
into  consideration  are  of  vast  importance,  and 
ought  to  enlist  the  eoOpecation  of  all  parents  in 
the  land  who  care  ibr  the  well-being  of  their 
children,  and  of  all  the  school  and  State  an* 
thorities.  May  these  suggestions  sot  have  been 
made  in  vain. 
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A   New  Song  of  the  Shirt. 

BT  J,   IVES  PEASE. 

'TT71TH  lips  all  bloodless  and  white, 
*  *       With  clothes  all  spotless  and  clean, 
A  maiden  toiled,  far  into  the  night. 

Tending  a  sewing  machine. 
Click  click,  click  dick,  click  click  I 

The  glittering  needle  flies ; 
Its  point  as  sharp  as  a  serpent's  &ngB, 

Its  eye  like  a  serpent's  eyes. 
Her  thoughts  upon  the  xaok, 

Her  body  bowed  sad  lean, 
She  moaned,  with  an  aching  heart  and  back, 

This  moan  of  the  sewing  machine. 

Flounce  and  ruffle  and  frill, 

'Broidexy  and  braidery  fine, 
With  the  old  chain-stitch  (chaining  Poor  to  Bich), 

That  Mrs.  Mammon  may  shine. 
Tick  tick,  tick  tick,  tick  tick ! 

Tis  for  her  fine  garments,  and  proud ; 
For  me  'tis  only  this  death-watch  tick, 

The  toiler's  doom,  and  a  shroud ; 
And  I  care  not  how  soon  life's  thread 

Snaps  in  the  thankless  strife. 
I  am  dying,  not  for  the  want  of  bread, 

But  for  want  of  a  Hvabie  life ! 

She  feasts  in  her  mansion  grand, 

While  I  on  husks  must  dine ; 
A  ring  of  diamonds  bedecks  her  hand, 

A  ring  of  scorpions  mine ! 
For  I  'm  "only  a  sewing  girl," 

While  she  weds  a  millionaire ; 
Her  round  of  <'  duties"  Ufe's  giddy  whiil 

Mine  work,  and  want,  and  prayer. 
"  Only  a  poor  sewing  girl  I" 

So  stabs  the  sarcasm  keen ; 
0  heart,  "  hearth  and  home"  are  slow  to  oomei. 

Wooed  by  the  sewing  machine ! 


My  hands  were  than  hen  more  hSx ; 

My  cheeks,  without  paint,  as  red ; 
As  loving  my  heart,  as  **  regal"  my  *'  air," 

For  I  was  tenderly  bred. 
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But  riches  took  wings,  and  want 

Brought  all  that  want  oould  bring; 
And  gold  was  offered,  with  '*  friendly"  Tannt, 

Bat  never  the  plain  gold  ring  I 
Oh,  't  is  hard  to  be  poor  and  braye, 

And  toil  throngh  a  life  so  mean ; 
While  the  pav*  brings  leisure  and  life*8  pleasure, 

Want  brings  the  sewing  maohinel 

I  know  that  in  yonder  mill, 

Where  the  lights  still  blase  and  shine, 
An  hundred  *'  workers,"  more  ghastly  still. 

Slave  that  old  Mammon  may  dine. 
While,  hissing,  and  coil  on  coil 

The  fire  fiend  throbs  and  beats, 
'Til  a  tangled  skein  of  nerves  and  brain 

Are  woven  into  winding  sheets. 
Next  week  the  "  grand  ball"  will  be  given ; 

Will  these  makers  of  wealth  be  there  F 
Nor  music  nor  light  make  glad  their  night 

Who  created  the  millionaire ! 

Alas !  and  is  this  the  sum 

Of  all  for  which  life  was  given  9 
Is  this  '*  the  kingdom"  we  pray  **  may  come 

On  earth,  as  it  is  in  Heaven ;"  ^ 

The  "  golden  rule ;"  the  **  greatest  good," 

Foretold  by  bards  and  sages ; 
The  perfect  "  human  brotherhood,** 

With  wealth,  want,  woe,  and — wages  T' 
For  the  few,  broad  lands  and  gold ; 

For  the  many,  heart  and  soul  starvation ;' 
With  our  ''five  feet  two"  of  churchyard  mold. 

Ajid  it  this  civilisation  P 

0  Pagans,  in  all  but  creeds, 

Not  thus  Confucius  taught ! 
O  Christians,  in  all  but  deeds, 

Not  thus  the  great  Master  wrought. 
Better  your  well-trained  dog 

For  "an  airing"  daily  driven, 
Than  a  toiling  hind,  with  that  cuzse,  a  mind, 

And  a  very  far  off  Heaven ! 
Better  tiie  heathen's  life, 

With  a  dance  on  the  daisied  green, 
Than  this  toiling,  torturing,  deadly  strife 

Of  a  mere  flesh-and-blood  "  machine." 
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But  why  talk  of  heathen  lands, 

When  the  heathen  are  at  our  door; 
The  cannibal  ghoul  that  embroils  your  soul ; 

The  out-caste  Pariah  poor ; 
The  idolatroos  worship  of  gold 

In  every  hideous  shape ; 
Daughters  to  legal  slavery  sold — 

And  flesh  and  blood  go  cheap ! — 
A  harem  of  other  men's  wives, 

While  "  charity"  cloaks  the  chioanery  P 
Oh  Gk)d  I  that  such  should  be  men's  lives. 

While  Mammon  drives  the  machinery ! 


A  Psychological  Glance  at  the  Woman  Quest  ion. 


BT  0.   B.    FBOTBINOHAM. 


THE  woman  question,  as  we  have  fallen  into 
the  habit  of  calling  the  problem  of 
women's  place  in  modem  society,  presents  vari- 
ous distinct  phases  for  consideration.  The 
most  prominent  and  most  important  of  these 
phases  is  suggested  by  the  necessity  that  is  now 
laid  on  women  to  support  themselves  by  their 
own  industry.  The  next  comes  up  as  we  regard 
women  in  the  light  of  property-holders,  living 
under  laws  that  are  made  for  the  protection  of 
property.  The  relation  that  women  sustain  to 
the  laws  that  regulate  their  social  and  civil  con- 
dition, raises  another  set  of  questions  touching 
their  claim  to  have  a  voice  in  the  making  of 
such  laws.  The  advocates  of  female  suffrage  start 
another  inquiry  still,  namely,  whether  women, 
as  citizens,  should  not  share  with  men  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  administering  the 
government  of  the  country.  Women  have  yet 
another  order  of  champions,  who  contend  that, 
as  intelligent  beings,  they  diould  be  permitted 
the  same  generous  culture  of  all  their  f&oulties 
that  is  accorded  to  the  other  sex.  These  are  all, 
in  a  measure,  distinct  questions,  though  very 
closely  interlinked.  They  may  be  separately 
discussed;  their  relative  importance  is  very 
differently  estimated  by  the  persons  debating 
them,  and  one  or  more  of  the  positions  involved 
in  them  may  be  held  by  champions  who  are  in- 
different and  perhaps  even  hostile  to  the  others. 
But  underneath  them  all,  and  directly  affect- 
ing them  all,  lies  a  question  of  the  gravest  mo- 
ment, which  thus  far  has  not  received  the  atten- 
tion it  demands ;  which  has  not  been  thoroughly 


discussed;  which  some  are  unwilling  to  disturb 
because  of  its  difficulty  or  delicacy  ;  which  some, 
honestly  perhaps,  regard  as  irrelevant  or  pre- 
mature, and  which  not  a  few  appear  to  think 
may  be  pushed  unceremoniously  aside ;  and  that 
is  the  phytioloffical  question.  Physicians  have 
spoken  on  it.  Physiologists  have  skirmished 
about  it.  Mrs.  Famham  wrote  a  book  in  which 
it  occupied  a  very  conspicuous  place.  Dr. 
Thomas  Laycock,  in  his  work  entitled  "  Mind 
and  Brain,"  devotes  to  it 'a  brief  but  pregnant 
chapter,  beside  throwing  out  many  a  casual 
suggestion  bearing  on  it.  But  in  the  general 
discussions  that  occupy  and  agitate  the  public, 
this  feature  has  been  leas  prominent  than  it 
ought  to  be. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied,  it  never,  we  think, 
has  been  denied,  that  women,  as  such,  are  consti- 
tuted for  purposes  of  maternity  and  the  continu- 
ance of  mankind.  They  were  formed  for  this  at 
the  beginning.  The  first  woman  was  provided 
with  organs  for  this  purpose,  and  every  woman 
since  has  possessed  the  same.  "VVhether  they  be 
used  or  not  is  aside  from  the  point ;  in  any  case 
they  maybe  used;  their  use  is  contemplated. 
They  are  given,  and  along  with  them  is  given 
all  that  their  possession  implies.  Unmariied 
women  are  nevertheless,  in  all  respects,  women. 
Widows  and  virgins,  women  of  leisure  and  of 
idleness,  plain  women,  unattractive  women,  re- 
pulsive women,  are  still  women.  Dr.  Napheys, 
in  his  pleasant  and  instructive  little  book  on 
"  The  Physical  Life  of  Woman,"  says  :  "  Man 
is  man  for  a  longer  time  than  woman  is  woman. 
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With  him  it  is  a  life-time  matter ;  with  her  it  is 
but  a  score  of  years  'or  so.  Her  child-bearing 
period  is  less  than  half  her  life."  But  this  half 
of  life  is  the  most  important  half;  it  covers  the 
period  of  education,  discipline,  the  formation  of 
habits,  the  maturing  ef  dispositions.  If,  after 
the  so-called  ''  change  of  life/'  she  exhibits  mas- 
culine tendencies  and  traits,  as  Dr.  Napheys  af- 
firms, it  is  then  too  late  for  her  to  become  any 
thing  but  essentially  a  woman. 

There  seems  to  be  a  disposition  to  regard  the 
maternal  function  as  an  incidental  matter,  that 
n^ay  require  time,  interrupt  occupation  for 
periods  longer  or  shorter,  disarrange  the  con- 
tinuity of  eflfort  and  experience,  for  a  few  years 
perhaps  monopolize  interest  and  feeling  to  a 
considerable  extent,  but  nothing  more.  Keally, 
however,  its  significance  is  much  deeper  and 
more  radical  than  that.  This  single  fact  of  or- 
ganization strikes  through  and  through  the 
feminine  constitution,  whether  it  be  developed 
to  all  its  consequences  or  not.  The  formadon 
of  woman  for  purposes  of  offspring  brings  with 
it  other  provisions  for  maintaining  and  rearing 
of&pring  which,  one  after  another,  subsidize  her 
whole  being,  and  bestow  on  the  sex  mental  and 
moral  characteristics  that  are  general,  and  it 
would  seem  inefiaceable.  The  whole  woman 
bears  the  evident  marks  of  this  single  leading 
intention.  This  is  precisely  what  might  be  ex- 
pected ;  for  as  the  snccessful  continuation  of  the 
race  is  the  grandest  function  of  the  race,  the  no- 
blest elements  must  conspire  in  it  to  make  it  per- 
fect. To  this  point  in  woman's  constitution 
every  thing  therefore  converges,  and  irom  this 
point  every  thing  div^ges. 

On  the  woman  devolves  the  duty  of  supplying 
with  material  of  nutrition  from  her  own  body 
the  primordial  molecule,  which  is  the  germ  of  a 
living  being.  To  this  end  she  is  furnished  with 
a  distinct  economy  which  the  male  of  no  animal 
possesses.  She  must  provide  food,  warmth,  pro- 
tection for  the  undeveloped  creature,  during  a 
space  of  nine  months.  There  is  no  knowing 
when  she  may  be  called  to  do  this,  and  there  the 
arrangement  stands,  unused  though  it  may  be 
for  years.  The  duty  must  be  continued  after 
the  new  being  has  been  produced,  only  with 
more  various,  elaborate,  and  complicated  appa- 
ratus. The  woman  is  organized,  every  woman 
is  organized  for  the  long,  difficult,  exhausting 
work  of  rearing  all  the  ofEspring  that  are  bom 
to  her.  For  this  grandest  of  human  tasks  there 
is  a  rally  from  all  parts  of  her  system.  Protec- 
tion, food,  and  warmth  she  must  furnish,  and 
by  means  peculiar  to  herself.  There  is  a  special 
economy  for  supplying  nutriment,  of  which  the 


'  man  is  entirely  destitute,  and  which  she  must 
carefully  guard.  Her  bosom  is  the  warm,  soft 
pillow  for  the  child  to  lie  on.  Her  wide  lap  is 
necessary  for  its  support.  It  must  be  carried 
gently,  firmly,  and  patiently ;  she  is  formed  for 
this,  too,  the  arms  making  an  easy  cradle,  the 
shoulders  a  pleasant  resting  place  for  the  head. 
Her  task  furthermore  requires  peculiar  dis- 
positions, and  these  she  has.  The  females  of  all 
animals  have  a  tender  sympathy,  which  extends 
itself  to  the  young  even  of  other  females,  and 
establishes  almost  an  identity  of  claim  with  their 
own.  This  instinctive,  passionate,  devoted,  in- 
extinguishable love,  pledges  every  endeavor  to 
preserve  infant  life.  The  love  of  women  is  for 
the  tender,  the  defenseless,  especially  for  the 
young  who  are  unprotected.  It  is  a  necessary 
endowment  for  her  to  whom  iilfant  life  is  com- 
mitted. Necessary,  too,  for  the  same  end  is  the 
pity  that  never  overlooks  a  pain,  the  solicitude 
that  watches  every  chance  for  good  or  ill,  the 
patience  that  never  tires,  the  self- consecration 
that  postpones  luxury,  ease,  comfort,  pleasure, 
satisfaction,advantage,  every  thing  in  the  world, 
to  the  physical  well-being  of  the  helpless  one. 
For  this  purpose  woman  is  all  heart,  feeling, 
sentiment,  sensibility ;  she  is  a  ebild  with  the 
child;  she  is  imaginative,  fanciful,  credulous, 
superstitious,  because  all  these  ingredients  of 
delicious  foolishness  go  to  create  the  atmosphere 
in  which  the  developing  creature  lives  and 
moves  and  has  its  being.  The  sweetness  of 
her  voice,  the  tenderness  of  her  eyes,  the  radiant 
illuminations  of  her  countenance,  all  minister  to 
the  same  end  of  encompassing  her  oflspring  with 
genial  influences,  and  warming  a  soul  into  life. 
Nature  bestows  on  her  these  gifts  for  these  uses, 
and  the  uses  instantly  begin  to  develop  the  gifts. 
They  come  when  wanted.  Women,  with  very 
rare  exceptions,  even  uncomely  and  otherwise 
unlovely  women',  are  angels  with  their  babies ; 
they  are  angels  for  the  sake  of  the  babies ;  an- 
gels through  their  babies.  Babe  and  angel 
come  and  go  together.  Woman's  infirmities 
are  here  a  strength,  her  egotisms,  her  intensity 
of  personal  feeling,  her  jealousies,  her  variability, 
caprice  and  fascinating  pettiness  of  temper  as- 
sist her  materially  in  the  task  of  living  for  and 
in  the  tiny  being  who,  but  for  her,  would  die. 

If  we  analyze  closely  the  qualities  that  are 
deemed  cfaaraoteristio  of  women,  and  in  mature 
women  are  regarded  as  least  admirable,  we  find 
tbem  too  singalarly  adapted  to  the  great  office 
which  may  never  in  the  individual  case  be  dis- 
charged, but  which  must  in  every  case  be  pro- 
vided for.  The  excessive  fondness  for  details, 
^he  passion  for  privacies,  the  love  of  gossip,  in- 
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quiaitiyeness,  the  disposition  to  advise,  some* 
times  to  interfere,  even,  if  the  word  is  not  too 
harsh,  to  meddle,  the  over-caution,  the  timidity, 
the  drsad  of  innovation  or  change,  the  conserva* 
tive  instinct  running  to  tenacity,  the  confidence 
in  feeling  as  a  guide  superior  to  reason-- how- 
ever annoying  in  childless,  widowed,  or  matronly 
women— come  into  play  as  most  important  aux- 
iliaries to  the  noble  feminine  work  of  guarding 
from  danger  and  rearing  to  beauty  the  young 
immortal  whose  destiny  is  committed  wholly  to 
feminine  care.  The  infant  must  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  utmost  minuteness  of  thoughtful  oon- 
sideratxon,  and  some  woman  must  show  it — ^a 
nurse,  if  the  mother  ftuls. 

The  task  requires  a  peculiar  intellectual  con- 
stitution, a  special  kind  of  sagacity,  perception, 
insight,  forethought,  an  intuitive  knowledge  of 
needs,  a  swift  inventiveness,  a  sympathetic  in- 
telligence of  dispositions  and  moods.  The 
mother's  mind  must  be  exceedingly  active,  alerc, 
and  £drtile  in  expediencies,  self-reliant,  prompt, 
and  concrete.  Available  thoughts  are  better 
for  her  purposes  than  accurate,  just,  or  logical 
thoughts.  The  speeulatiTe  reason  she  can  do 
without.  Grand  ideas  she  has  little  use  for. 
Her  mind  is  needed  in  her  fingen'  ends.  In 
this  high  calling  of  hers  abstract  theories  have 
the  smallest  conceivable  value.  Speculation  on 
deep  problems  would  lead  her  away  from  the 
lines  oT  her  daily  interest.  Even  the  stirring 
aflkirs  of  the  outward  world,  civil  agitations, 
public  events,  concern  her  little.  Her  capacity  in 
directing  and  managing  the  business  of  her  own 
inward  world  is  immense,  because  that  same  in- 
ward world  has  preeminent  claims  on  her  atten- 
tion. Knowledge  she  may  well  have,  if  she  can 
g^t  it ;  but  in  default  of  knowledge,  a  saving 
common  sense  is  hers  by  the  necessities  of  her 
situation,  and  that  is  vastly  more  useful  in  most 
cases  than  any  knowledge  she  would  be  likely 
to  obtain  from  books.  That  common  sense  is  a 
feminine  attribute  we  all  know ;  but  we  seldom 
suspect  its  ultimate  association  with  the  function 
of  maternity,  which,  in  appointing  the  distinc- 
tively feminine  occupation,  amply  qualifies  the 
fsminine  nature  to  discharge  it. 

It  is  observed  that  the  females  of  all  animals 
possess  what  we  may  call  architectural  instincts, 
that  teach  them  where  they  may  suitably  build 
their  homes,  and  after  what  fashion  they  may 
best  construct  them.  In  these  arts  of  construc- 
tion and  decoration,  the  females  of  the  lower 
animals  display  an  exquisite  artfhlness.  It  de- 
volves on  them  to  maketlio  home  safe,  comfort- 
able, pleasant,  handsome,  as  it  should  be.  As 
the  orders  of  being  ascend,  this  species  of  skill 


becomes  more  elaborate  and  wonderful,  its 
range  much  wider,  its  resources  far  more  abund- 
ant, its  designs  vaster  and  nobler.  When  the 
nest  is  a  chamber,  or  a  set  of  chambers,  a  house, 
and  a  woman  is  the  presiding  genius  of  it,  talent 
for  arrangement,  skill  in  combination,  taste  in 
decoration,  perception  of  the  desirable  and  the 
beautiful  shows  itself  in  a  hundred  graceful 
ways.  Women  have  an  extraordinary,  it  would 
seem  an  instinctive,  at  all  events,  an  easily  ac- 
quired knowledge  of  all  textile  fabrics,  and  a 
natural  facility  for  making  them  into  garments. 
Their  much-abused  love  of  ornament  and  dress 
may  be  traced  to  the  primeval  demand  that 
may  be  made  on  any  woman  to  beautify  a  home 
and  render  it  in  all  respects  attractive  to  young 
occupants,  who,  in  this  way,  are  kept  under  sweet 
influences  and  educated  in  the  perception  of 
loveliness.  These  delicious  infirmiUes,  as  so 
many  think  them,  this  passion  for  pretty  things, 
for  elegance  and  luxury,  are  an  important  part 
of  woman's  furniture.  Women  are  not  women 
without  them.  They  may  be  very  expensive, 
when  expense  can  be  afforded ;  but  they  are  pos- 
sessed by  women  who  can  not  meet  expense. 
They  lead  idle  women  into  follies  and  vices,  as 
any  other  good  gifts  may  do ;  but,  for  their  origi- 
nal purposes,  they  can  no  more  be  dispensed 
with,  than  can  the  softness  of  the  bosom  or  the 
suppleness  of  the  frame. 

This  providential  call  to  maternity  affects 
even  the  religious  nature  of  woman.  Hers  is 
the  religion  of  the  heart,  the  religion  of  affec- 
tion, domestic  religion,  simple,  confiding,  con- 
servative, personal.  She  neither  asks  questions 
nor  harbors  doubt ;  but  believes,  hopes,  loves, 
and  trusts.  She  must  have  a  personal  God,  a 
special  Providence,  a  real  Heaven — divine  things 
that  she  can  lay  hold  on,  press  to  her  bosom,  and 
warm  herself  by.  Both  thought  and  feeling 
are  needed  all  the  time  where  she  is.  She  can 
not  afford  to  send  them  away  from  her  post  of 
duty  in  quest  of  celestial  things.  That  would 
weaken  her.  Celestial  things  must  come  to  her 
that  she  may  fold  them  about  her,  may  bask  in 
their  atmosphere,  may  live  in  their  sunshine, 
and  enrich  her  whole  soul  with  their  charm. 
Her  offspring  needs  this,  and  she  instinctively 
provides  it  in  greater  or  less  measure,  accordiirg 
to  her  ability. 

Such,  briefly  intimated,  seem  to  be  organic 
accompaniments  of  the  feminine  form  and  func- 
tion. Not  less  than  this,  but  lather  a  good  deal 
more  is  involved  in  the  sacred  commission  to 
bring  forth  and  rear,  to  nurture  and  protect  the 
futiure  man. 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  sounds  strangely  to 
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hear  people  say  that  the  difference  between  men 
and  women  is  owing  to  a  difference  of  circum- 
stances or  of  education,  and  might  be  abolished 
or  outgrown  under  new  sjstemi^  of  mental  and 
social  training.  Mr.  Mill,  speaking  of  the  ac- 
tual relation  in  which  woman  stands  to  man, 
says  :  '*  It  arose  simply  from  the  fact  that  from 
the  very  earliest  twilight  of  human  society, 
every  woman  (owing  to  the  value  attached  to 
her  by  men,  combined  with  her  inferiority  in 
muscular  strength)  was  found  in  a  state  of 
bondage  to  some  man." 

Further  on  he  writes :  **  Standing  on  the 
ground  of  common  sense  and  the  constitution  of 
the  human  mind,  I  deny  that  any  one  knows  or 
can  know  the  nature  of  the  two  sexes,  as  long 
as  they  have  only  been  seen  in  their  present  re* 
lation  to  one  another."  And  toward  the  end 
of  his  book  on  the  *'  Subjection  of  Women,"  he 
throws  out  the  idea  that  with  new  laws,  a  changed 
social  condition,  readjusted  economical,  indus- 
trial, and  educational  arrangementH,  radical 
alterations  may  be  expected  in  the  mental  and 
moral  qualities  of  the  sex.  He  instances  par- 
ticularly *'  the  passion  for  personal  beauty  and 
dress  and  display,"  and. dwells  on  anticipated 
modifications  in  the  tone  of  her  affections,  man- 
ward  and  God-ward. 

But  the  conduct  of  men,  however  brutal,  is 
surely  not  responsible  for  the  structure  of  the 
feminine  form,  nor  for  the  peculiarity  of  the 
feminine  function,  nor  for  the  npecial  provisions 
made  in  her  physical  constitution  for  that  func- 
tion's discbarge,  nor  for  the  mental  and  moral 
characteristics  that  are  needed  to  render  its  dis- 
charge complete.  So  much  must  be  taken  for 
granted.  Women,  in  consequence  of  it,  may 
have  been  made  victims  of  vulgar  or  brutal 
men  ;  but  this  is  all  antecedent  to  such  vulgar- 
ity and  brutality,  and  will  probably  continue  as 
'it  is  after  the  vulgarity  and  brutality  shall  have 
passed  away.  Men  did  not  make  women  what 
they  are,  and  can  not  make  them  other  than 
they  are.  If  they  could,  the  race  would  prob- 
ably suffer  infinitely  more  than  it  would  gain. 

To  dogmatize  about  the  "  sphere  "  of  woman 
is  of  course  premature.  To  limit  her  capacity, 
curtail  her  privileges,  refuse  her  desires,  reject 
her  claims,  is  the  extreme  of  presumption.  Her 
title  to  all  the  education,  culture,  occupation, 
development,  it  may  be  possible  for  her  to  re- 
ceive, and  profit  by,  should  be  frankly  recognized 
by  every  honest  man.  Let  her  civil  rights  and 
her  position  in  the  State  be  candidly  considered. 
But  none  of  these  issues  can  be  wisely  debated, 
so  long  as  it  is  forgotten  what  she  physiologi- 
cally is.  And  nothing  can  be  wisely  done  in  he 


behalf,  if  this  point  is  not  consulted.  Every 
question  respecting  women  is  not  open.  Some 
things  are  fixed,  and  must  b^  taken  for  granted. 
Precisely  what  they  are,  and  how  many,  it  is  for 
the  physiologist  to  decide.  He  must  have  a 
voice  potential  in  the  debate  on  woman's  gen- 
eral and  technical  education,  the  pursuits  she 
may  follow,  the  labors  she  may  undertake,  the 
fatigues  and  excitements  she  may  undergo,  her 
qualification  for  civil  XK>8itions,  the  probable 
effect  on  her  of  entanglement  in  national  afihirs. 
How  much  more  than  she  is  she  may  become, 
how  much  happier  and  more  useful  than  she  is 
she  may  be,  how  much  and  in  what  directions 
she  may  expand,  it  is  of  the  deepest  interest  to 
consider.  But  iohat  she  is,  must  bd  regarded  as 
established.  Her  form  suggests  it ;  hor  oi^g^ani- 
zjktion  reveals  it ;  her  principal  function  explains 
it ;  her  mental  and  moral  constitution  bears  out 
the  interpretation  of  her  organism.  There  is  a 
sure  basis  of  fact  to  build  on ;  and  good  building 
should,  we  are  persuaded,  rise  from  this  basis, 
and  not  from  any  different  foundation  laid  in 
theory  or  general  philosophy.  The  reformers 
may  all  be  right,  their  schemes  wise,  their 
efforts  salutary.  But  they  will  prove  themselves 
to  be  so,  we  are  convinced,  not  by  their  efficacy 
in  making  women  different  from  what  they  are 
and  always  have  been,  but  in  their  tendency  to 
make  them  richer,  stronger,  and  happier  as  they 
are  and  always  have  been.  Woman's  great 
function  may  be  more  nobly  discharged  and 
may  more  ennoble  her,  but  her  first  function 
will  still  be  her  last  and  best  The  time  will  no 
doubt  come  when  she  will  more  honor  it  and  be 
more  honored  in  it,  when  she  will  bring  to  it 
richer  resources  of  culture  and  feeling ;  but  the 
time  will  probably  never  come,  when  it  will  hold 
a  less  prominent  place  in  her  thoughts  or  exert 
a  less  controlling  influence  on  her  mental  and 
moral  constitution.  Enlarge  and  enlighten  the 
rational  being  as  we  may — unfold  capacities, 
develop  tastes,  devise  utilities,  the  genius  for 
teaching,  molding,  educating  childhood,  will  be 
the  divinest  attribute  in  women.  In  every  beau- 
tiful form,  in  forms  more  and  more  varied  pos- 
sibly, motherliness  will  be  the  feminine  ohar- 
aoteristic. 


■♦-•- 


■♦-4- 


Ths  Pbobleic  Solted — ^A  young  lady 

riding  in  the  rear  car  of  a  long  train,  remarked 
to  her  companion  that  the  train  seemed  to 
move  very  slowly;  and  a  moment  after, 
added  with  almost  Partingtonian  unconscious- 
ness, "  but  perhaps  it  is  because  w  are  in  the 
last  car !" 
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Ears,   but  they   Hear  Not." 


BY  BBV.   CHABLB8    B.   BSIGHAX. 


WHAT  more  proYoking  malady  than  doaf-  | 
ness  afflicts  tke  race  of  man  ?  It  is  not 
BO  bad  to  the  sufferer  as  blindness.  If  we  were 
to  choose,  we  should  probably  allow  the  ear  to 
be  stopped,  before  we  would  allow  the  leg  to  be 
amputated  or  the  nose  to  be  cut  off.  But  to 
those  who  wait  upon  the  sufferer  there  is  no 
malady  more  vexatious  than  the  ear  which  re- 
fuses to  hear.  One  never  knows  exactly  what 
to  say  to  a  deaf  person,  or  in  what  way  to  say 
it.  You  may  scream  in  his  ear  until  you  are 
hoarse  and  the  chances  are  that  he  misappre- 
hends your  word.  Intercourse  with  him  is  a 
perpetual  trial;  and  when  Job  says  to  his 
wretched  comforters,  *'  Both  not  the  ear  try 
words,"  it  is  quite  possible  that  one  of  these 
tormentors  was  hard  of  hearing.  A  deaf  per- 
son in  assembly  is  not  only  uncomfortable  him- 
self, but  makes  the  rest  uncomfortable,  in  the 
fear  that  he  may  misunderstand  what  they  say 
to  one  another  or  suppose  that  they  are  talking 
about  him.  They  can  not  read  his  though ts^ 
and  he  is  as  unwelcome  as  a  parson  in  a  dancing 
hall  under  the  Puritan  regime.  Be  is  himself 
too  continoaUy  in  doubt,  if  he  is  not  violating 
proprieties,  by  speaking  in  unnatural  tones  or 
where  he  ought  to  be  silent.  A  venerable  di- 
vine, whom  we  once  knew,  very  careful  of  the 
decencies  of  the  sacred  place,  used  to  amaze  bis 
congregation,  after  he  became  deaf,  by  his  whis- 
pers to  his  colleague  in  the  pulpit,  which  could 
be  heard  all  over  the  church.  The  guests  of  the 
hospitable  Wardle,  as  the  veracious  story  of 
Pickwick  teUs,  were  rather  scandalized  at  the 
free  remarks  of  his  dignified  old  mother,  who 
said  to  all  the  company  what  was  meant  for  a 
single  ear.  And  the  Speaker  of  the  Massachu- 
setts House  of  Representatives  knew  to  his  sor- 
row the  plague  of  this  evil,  in  his  attempts  to 
call  the  excellent  George  Bradbum  to  order. 
The  closed  ear  of  that  free  critic  was  insensible 
to  the  official  mandate ;  and  he  always  mistook 
the  signs  for  encouragement. 

Without  going  so  far  as  a  recent  writer  in  an 
American  magazine,  who  .claims  that  the  shape 
of  the  external  ear  is  an  indication  of  character, 
and  that  large  and  well-formed  ears,  which  sit 
neatly  on  the  head,  are  a  sure  sign  of  pecuniary 
thrift  and  future  wealth  to  their  owner,  we  may 
still  affirm  that  the  external  ear  is  not  the  least 
important  organ  of  the  head  of  man.    On  the 


animals,  indeed,  it  is  more  conspicuous.  It 
characterizes  more  than  any  other  organ,  that 
patient  beast  to  which  Issachar  was  likened, 
and  which,  alone  of  beasts  in  the  Hebrew 
story,  was  privileged  to  utter  a  prophetic  word. 
The  ear  of  the  horse,  perpetually  in  motion, 
marks  his  attention,  his  temper,  and  his  intelli- 
gence. That  great  flapping  fold  on  the  cheek 
of  the  elephant  redeems  the  ugliness  of  his 
trunk  and  tusks.  The  beauty  of  the  King 
Charles  spaniel  is  mostly  in  its  soft  silky  ears. 
These,  too,  make  a  convenient  handle  for  the 
rabbit's  head.  The  external  ear  is  relatively 
less  in  man  than  in  any  of  the  lower  animals, 
and  indeed  is  often  made  invisible  by  his  fash- 
ions or  fancies.  The  Southern  fire-eater,  of 
pure  blood,  used  to  hide  his  ears  under  his  long 
flowing  locks;  and  many  can  remember  when 
the  hair  of  matrons  and  virgins  was  smoothed 
upon  the  ears  as  fEiithfully  as  upon  the  scalp  or 
temples.  In  a  favorite  style  of  the  last  genera- 
tion, the  mark  of  what  was  once  a  disgraceful 
punishment  was  obliterated,  and  one  might  flnd 
it  a  convenience  to  have  his  ears  shaved  close, 
or  pinned  back.  And  who  can  tell,  since  fashion 
has  permitted  mutilation  of  the  feet  to  make 
them  graceful,  in  the  case  of  a  Chicago  belle> 
that  fashion  will  not  suggest  a  neat  and  artistic 
trimming  of  the  ear  as  part  of  the  barber's  duty. 
There  is  no  more  intrinsic  absurdity  in  this 
preparation  of  the  ears  of  men  than  in  the  trim- 
ming of  the  ears  of  terriers  and  bull  dogs.  And 
if  the  fashion  should  spread  as  rapidly  as  other 
fashions  which  mutilate  the  humaa.  frame,  it 
may  become  by  and  by  a  sign  of  vulgarity,  not 
to  say  of  sin,  to  appear  "with  **  uncircumcised. 
ears."  That  phrase,  indeed,  is  Scriptural,  and 
is  used  by  Jeremy  of  the  obstinate  children  ot 
Benjamin. 

At  present,  the  external  ear  does  duty  rather- 
in  the  exhibition  of  ornaments,  in  carrying  the* 
gold  and  precious  stone,  the  pearl  and  diamond,, 
which  civiHzed  barbarism  parades  as  signs  or 
beauty.  Probably  no  preaching  and  no  ridicule  < 
will  hinder  that  boring  of  the  ear,  which  is  one' 
of  the  most  ancient  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  wide- 
spread of  all  human  customs.  The  Northi 
American  Indians,  the  Malays,  the  Fejee  Isl-- 
anders,  the  African  negroes,  bore  their  ears  as- 
persistently  as  the  fine  ladies  of  Paris  or  Boston^ 
This  is  a  custom  that  barbarian  and  Scythian 
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bond  and  free,  have  in  common.  It  is  provided 
for,  too,  in  the  Mosaic  law,  only  there  it  is  the 
special  sign  of  a  slave's  bond  to  his  master.  A 
slave  that  does  not  care  to  go  fiee,  and  is  quite 
content  to  serve  his  lord  for  ever,  may  manifest 
this  willingness  by  submitting  to  have  his  ear 
pierced  by  an  awl,  and  nailed  to  the  door-post. 
Even  that  bad  meaning  of  a  hole  in  the  ear  will 
not  make  it  disgraceftil,  so  long  as  it  offers  snch 
a  convenient  saspension  for  jewelry.  Earrings 
may  ^*  go  out  **  for  a  little  time,  but  they  come 
back  very  soon,  and  they  will  resist  the  elo- 
quence of  modem  ascetics  as  they  resisted 
Chrysostom  in  the  Imperial  pnlpit  of  the  fourth 
cantury.  If  fashion  so  orders,  the  delicate 
cartilage  will  be  loaded  with  heavy  weights, 
and  the  ear  drawn  out  into  torment.  There  is 
no  bound  to  the  endurance  of  a  woman,  where 
fashion  is  in  question,  and  she  will  reIiD<iuish 
her  "rights,"  rather  than  neglect  or  sacrifice 
her  ornaments.  Perhaps  this  slight  mutilation 
of  the  ear  is  worse,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  than  as 
a  sin  against  the  frame.  There  are  no  authen- 
ticated instances  of  loss  of  life  or  of  health  from 
the  boring  of  the  ear,  or  of  any  changes  in  the 
nervous  system.  It  may  be,  that  like  tobacco 
and  alcohol,  as  Mr.  John  Fiske  argues,  earrings 
have  actual  sanitary  value,  as  good  as  that  of 
Perkins'  Metallic  Tractors. 

The  external  ear,  in  man,  from  its  fixed 
rigidity,  is  not  specially  expressive.  It  was 
proposed,  some  years  since  by  a  reformer,  who 
insisted  that  every  thing  had  use  and  ought  to 
find  its  use,  to  train  the  ears  to  move,  since  hu- 
man ears  as  much  as  the  ears  of  beasts  had  mus- 
cles of  motion.  Why  should  these  muscles 
remain  inert,  more  than  the  muscles  of  the  feet 
or  the  fingers  P  Ought  not  these  to  be  included 
in  a  comprehensive  **  kinesipathy  P'  Ought  not 
the  light  gymnastics  of  the  parlor  and  school- 
room, to  exercise  the  ears  as  much  as  the  wrists 
or  the  neck  P  Would  not  diseases  of  the  ear  be 
hindered,  if  its  doors  were  allowed  to  swing  on 
their  hinges,  so  that  they  might  rule  the  tem- 
perature of  the  house  and  its  passages  P  As  the 
moving  eyelids  protect  the  eyes,  why  should  not 
the  moving  earlids  also  protect  the  ears  P  That 
the  ear  could  be  educated  into  voluntary  motion 
there  is  no  doubt;  and  instances  occasionally 
.appear  of  those  who  can  move  their  ears  forK^ard 
and  backward.  Some  savage  races  have  the 
faculty.  The  good  to  be  gained,  however,  by 
this  kind  of  gymnastic,  is  not  sufficient  to  encour- 
.  age  it  as  a  branch  of  physical  training,  and  there 
is  no  real  foundation  for  the  notion  that  it  will 
help  to  guard  the  inner  ear.  The  eyelid  and 
the  outer  ear  have  very  different  functions  in 


relation  to  the  inner  sense:  And  the  ear,  stand- 
ing firm  in  its  place,  protects  the  hearing  as 
effectually  as  if  it  were  always  in  motion,  like 
the  ear  of  a  deer  or  a  horse.  It  might  be  well, 
certainly,  to  try  the  experiment  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  ascertain  if  hereditary  deafness  may 
not  be  avoided  by  motion  of  the  outer  ear,  and 
the  fiexibility  of  the  muscle  be  transmitted  to 
the  finer  organ  within.  The  ductility  of  the 
ear  is  frequently  tested  by  the  passion  of  impa- 
tient teachers,  and  fisxible  ears  would  be  spared 
some  of  the  pain  of  this  pulling. 

The  soul  of  the  ear  is  not  in  its  outer  sign 
and  door,  but  in  its  labyrinth,  as  curious  and  as 
puzsling  as  the  labyrinth  of  Ariadne.  Ko 
bodily  organ  has  more  of  mystery  in  it  than  this 
hearing  ear,  which  catches  and  holds  such  deli- 
cate vibrations,  and  makes  the  pulses  of  the  air 
the  vehicle  of  such  varied  thought  and  emotion. 
The  ear  is  the  finest  medium  for  the  communi- 
cation of  thought  and  feeling,  and  where  this  is 
closed  no  other  medium  can  fully  take  its  place. 
Yon  may  try  to  look  your  thought  into  the  face 
of  a  deaf  man,  or  to  figure  it  by  gesture,  but  you 
never  can  quite  succeed.  That  ethereal  art,  too, 
which  more  than  any  other,  is  in  the  picture  of 
spiritual  joy  and  the  rapture  of  the  saints,  ap- 
peals to  the  ear  first  and  chiefly.  Only  to  those 
who  hear  has  music  g^uine  meaning.  There 
have,  indeed,  been  deaf  composers ;  the  greatest 
Work  of  Beethoven  was  brought  out  after  his 
ear  had  ceased  to  note  the  harmonies  of  viol 
and  flute.  But  no  man  ever  composed  music 
who  was  bom  deaf,  or  who  had  not  learned  to 
find  it  by  his  quick  abd  sensitive  ear.  The 
compositions  of  the  deaf  masters  are  reminis- 
cences of  their  former  experience,  and  come  out 
of  the  stores  which  the  ear  has  gathered  in  its 
treasure-house.  The  Ninth  Symphony  is  the 
consummate  fiower  of  all  the  harmonies  which 
the  ear  of  the  great  composer  had  caught  in  the 
storm  and  stress  of  his  troubled  and  aspiring 
life.'  Some  have,  or  pretend  to  have,  the  capac- 
ity of  enjoying  music  merely  by  reading  its 
score.  The  printed  page  gives  them  its  melody, 
sung  to  the  soul  Uirough  the  eye.  The  late  Br. 
Marsh,  of  Burlington,  Tt.,  had  this  faculty. 
Yet  it  wijl  be  hard  to  convince  a  lover  of  the 
divine  art  that  the  printed  score  can  ever  become 
the  substitute  for  the  tones  and  cadences,  soft 
and  loud,  swift  and  slow,  deep  and  high,  jubi- 
lant and  wailing,  which  enter  at  the  waiting  ear 
and  linger  in  its  chambers.  When  hearing 
ceases,  the  soul  of  musio  is  left  to  slumber. 

And  even  where  the  ear  has  no  heed  of  musi- 
cal sounds,  and  no  keenness  in  detecting  them 
or  separating  them  from  other  voices,  even  with 
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tinmuBical  tribes  who  miitake  harsh  and  discord- 
ant  clanging  for  harmony,  the  ear  is  still  a 
sentinel,  more  vignllant  and  with  longer  range 
than  any  other,  watchful  in  the  darkness,  catch- 
ing what  is  behind  aa  well  as  what  is  before, 
and  judging  the  distance.  The  sense  of  smell 
only  tells  of  one  class  of  dangers.  The  ear 
guards  against  risks  of  anothw  kind,  hears  the 
storm  coming  in  the  night,  or  the  burglar's- foot 
imder  the  window.  An  Indian  in  the  forest 
knows  far  off  the  tread  of  his  pursuer,  by  the 
rustle  of  the  leayes,  as  surely  as  if  he  had  traced 
footsteps  upon  the  snow.  The  ear  of  man  is 
not  so  quick  as  that  of  the  animals  which  he 
owns,  and  his  dog  warns  him  of  what  he  fails 
to  hear;  yet  there  is  a  marrelous  power  in  the 
human  ear  to  note  and  distinguish  the  faintest 
soucdfl.  The  ear  of  the  young  maiden,  expect- 
ing her  lorer,  announces  his  presence  while  his 
foot  is  only  **  a  raspin  on  the  scraper."  The 
ear  of  the  sick  patient  in  his  closed  room,  tells 
him  when  the  physician  is  in  the  hall  below ; 
and  the  ear  of  the  physician  in  turn,  opens  to 
the  patient  the  secrets  of  his  malady  and  finds 
the  way  of  the  blood  in  the  air-cells  and  arte- 
ries, where  no  eye  can  reach  it.  An  open  ear  is 
always  alert,  and  must  receive  what  nature  and 
the  world  have  to  say  in  their  voices.  Sleep 
may  shut  it,  but  therft  is  no  voluntary  shutting. 
The  eye  can  refhse  to  see  while  the  mind  is  still 
active,  hot  the  ear  can  not  refuse  to  hear.  The 
effect  which  we  make  not  to  hear  makes  the 
hearing  sharper.  Sometimes,  certainly,  mental 
absorption  will  shut  the  ears  against  sounds,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  New  York  editor,  writing  in  the 
din  of  wheels  and  hoofs  and  machinery,  or  of 
one  who  is  playing  chess  in  a  thunder-storm. 
This  absorption  is  exceptional,  and  usaally  the 
ear  is  ready  to  hear  any  vibration  in  the  air, 
when  the  mind  is  awake. 

The  loss  of  hearing  in  the  larger  number  of 
instances,  is  the  most  troublesome  infirmity  of 
age.  One  who  has  good  glasses  can  read,  even 
if  the  lenses  of  the  eye  flatten.  Dull  hearing  is 
a  more  annoying  defect  and  not  so^ easily  reme- 
died. Deafness  warns  us  that  we  are  growing 
old,  and  rebukes  the  delusion  which  it  is  so 
pleasant  to  cherish,  that  at  seventy  we  can  have 
still  the  pleasures  of  youth.  It  hinders  and 
mortifies  piety.  The  devout  worshipper  seems 
to  himself  to  be  almost  a  h3q)ocrite,  in  going 
steadily  to  the  House  of  God,  where  he  hears 
nothing,  or  hears  so  little  that  all  is  confused  in 
his  mind.  It  is  vexatious,  too,  that  he  pays  so 
much  money  for  prayer  and  preaching  that  only 
mock  him,  and  vainly  call  upon  him.  The  gos- 
pel trumpet  blows  an  inaudible  voice,  except  as 


he  carries  a  companion  trumpet  to  catch  its 
blast.  Deafness  comes  to  many  just  at  the  time 
when  it  is  mo«t  inconvenient,  when  they  have 
lost  interest  in  other  pleasures,  but  would  profit 
the  more  by  the  preacher's  word.  It  will  not 
do  in  most  tasea  to  send  a  tube  from  the  pulpit 
desk  to  the  ear  of  the  deaf  hearer  in  the  pews, 
as  is  done  in  a  church  in  Detroit.  In  large 
churches  such  a  privilege  would  weave  a  fabric 
of  pipes  as  dose  as  a  spider's  web.  Nor  will  the 
custom  be  brought  back  of  the  Puritan  time,  of 
ranging  the  deaf  elders  close  under  the  preacher's 
desk,  that  they  may  come  better  under  the  drop- 
pings of  the  sanctuary.  When  hearing  is  gone, 
it  will  be  time  now  for  fathers  and  mothers  in 
Israel  sadly  to  forsake  the  pleasant  assemblies  of 
the  church,  and  confine  themselves  to  private 
study  and  prayer.  No  preacher  can  meet  the 
demand  of  those  who  can  not  hear  him,  what- 
,  ever  doctrine  he  may  preach.  He  may  be  con- 
servative or  radical,  high  or  low,  but  his  word 
will  return  to  him  void  from  such  a^  audience. 

We  need  not  here  discuss  the  varions  diseases 
to  which  the  ear  is  liable,  diseases  of  the  tym- 
panum, the  tubes,  the  labyrinth,  and  the  audi- 
tory nerve.  The  art  of  medicine  cares  for  these, 
and  those  who  are  a£Elicted  will  do  well  to  con- 
sult some  expert,  who  has  made  them  his  special 
study.  Diseases  of  the  ear  are  apt  to  be  obsti- 
nate, and  in  no  branch  of  therapeutics  is  more 
money  fruitlessly  spent.  It  is  easier  to  prevent 
them  than  to  cure  them.  We  would  only  offer 
some  practical  hints  of  the  proper  care  for  the 
organ  of  hearing,  how  it  may  be  saved  from  decay 
and  protected  from  injury ;  may  keep  its  sensi- 
tiveness, and  may  do  all  its  natural  work  : 

1.  In  the  first  place,  and  as  a  general  rule,  it 
should  be  left  at  fret  atpcttibtt,  left  open  to  all 
sounds,  not  in  any  way  covered  or  confined, 
irheth«r  hy  wrappers  or  l>ands,  or  !«[d8  of  hair, 
natural  or  artiflciaL  The  ear  should  be' just  as 
free  as  the  eye  or  the  tongue,  notwithstanding 
its  quiet.  Any  thing  which  impedes  the  free 
entrance  of  the  pulses  of  sound  into  its  channel 
injures  its  strength  and  destroys  its  function. 
A  healthy,  eiu:,  in  ordinary  cases,  needs  not  to 
be  protected  by  any  thing  more  than  its  natural 
secretions.  At  the  present  time,  indeed,  there 
is  less  need  of  this  advice,  since  the  style  of  the 
headdress  both  for  woman  and  man,  allows  the 
ear  to  be  seen  in  the  street  as  well  as  in  the 
house,  and  those  bands  of  cane  and  bone,  which 
once  compressed  the  ear  and  cheek,  have  dropped 
from  the  fashion.  The  top-knots  which  load 
the  skull  have  at  least  this  in  their  favor,  that 
they  release  the  lower  parts  of  the  head  from 
bondage,  and  allow  sound  to  come  where  the 
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qaivering  air  ohoosM  to  send  it.  A  free  ear, 
other  things  being  equal,  will  be  a  muaical  ear, 
able  to  distinguish  tones  and  shades.  There 
was  absurdity  in  the  style  of  choirs  in  the  h&st 
generation,  singing  with  all  their  might,  while 
the  ears  of  half  of  them  were  oovered.  What 
could  a  poor  leader  do  with  such  a  company  P 

2.  But  sometimes  eren  natural  secretions  be- 
come a  clog  and  a  hindrance.  And  a  second 
rule  is,  to  free  the  ear  from  accumulations  which 
may  collect  in  the  orifice,  by  ketping  it  clean 
within  and  without.  The  ear  is  especially  liable 
to  take  and  hold  the  floating  dust  of  the  air, 
and  all  the  more  may  this  come  in,  that  the  en- 
trance is  left  open.  Gold  water  for  this  organ 
has  sovereign  virtue,  and  it  needs  to  be  washed  as 
often  as  any  part  of  the  body.  An  occasional  in- 
jection from  the  syringe  will  do  no  harm,  though 
too  much  of  this  is  apt  to  weaken  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  oigan.  We  do  not  easily  see  our 
own  ears,  and  can  not  know  what  defilement 
has  settled  upon  them ;  yet  it  is  well  to  take  for 
granted  every  morning  that  the  ear  needs  its 
bath  and  its  friction.  Others  see  the  grime, 
and  are  given  to  judge  the  character  of  the  man 
by  his  heed  or  neglect  of  this  conspicuous  fea- 
ture. An  unclean  ear  is  a  fault  as  annoying  as 
a  rosy  nose,  and  much  more  unpardonable. 
Neglect  of  this  simple  duty  of  keeping  the  ears 
clean  does  more  than  any  thing  else  to  bring  on 
deafness,  and  to  blunt  the  sensibility  of  the 
hearing  nerve. 

8.  A  third  counsel,  which  may  seem  to  con- 
tradict the  first  is,  to  apoid  heedlea  escpoture  of  the 
ear  to  cold  draughted  The  air  should  come  into 
the  ear  freely,  but  should  not  be  forced  into  it, 
especially  when  it  holds  chill  and  frost  The 
blasts  of  Boreas  should  not  be  taken  on  the  sides 
of  the  head,  but  bravely  taken  in  front.  To  sit, 
even  in  the  summer,  by  a  window,  with  a  cur- 
rent blowing  steadily  into  the  ear  is  dangerous, 
much  more  in  the  winter,  when  the  winds  are 
wild  and  harsh.  These  draughts  in  the  ears  are 
the  worst  hazard  in  sleigh-riding,  and  justify 
the  mufflers  and  fur  li^ipets  that  else  would  be 
superfluous.  No  direct  current  into  them  is  al- 
together proper,  even  if  it  be  gentle  as  a  whisper ; 
and  there  is  no  more  uncomfortable  companion 
than  one  who  always  has  '^  a  word  for  your  pri- 
vate ear."  Whispering  as  a  habit.is  detestable, 
not  only  from  its  suggestion  of  fear  and  secrecy, 
but  from  its  annoyance  to  the  ear  into  which  it 
is  poured.  In  the  Hebrew  time  it  was  the  sign 
of  something  doleful  and  dismal.  When  David 
saw  that  the  servants  went  whispering  round 
the  house,  he  knew  that  his  poor  child  was 
dead ;    and  Paul  classes  ''  whisperings  "  along 


with  <'  swellings  and  tumults,' '  envy,  deceit,  and 
murder.  That  the  angels  whisper,  is  not  a 
Scriptural  teaching.  The  angels  sing ;  but  they 
are  only  vampires,  when  they  get  dose  to  the 
ear  and  pour  into  this  their  breath. 

4.  A  fourth  counsel  is,  to  avoid  »hoek$  to  the  ear, 
sharp,  sudden,  explosive  sounda,  which  jar  the 
nerve  and  in  time  derange  its  function.  A  man 
whose  business  it  is  to  test  artillery  can  not  be 
expected  to  appreciate  harmony,  and  will  not  be 
a  good  critic  of  the  opera.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  hated  music,  after  his 
experiences  in  twenty  years  of  war.  One  may 
get  used  to  any  thing  in  this  kind,  indeed,  and 
we  knew  a  naval  officer  whose  morning  slumber 
was  not  disturbed  by  the  daylight  gun,  thirty* 
two  pounder,  fired  just  above  his  head.  Mr.  P.  8. 
Gilmore,  the  Napoleon  (possibly,  some  might 
say  wickedly,  the  Barnum)  of  American  music, 
added  to  the  crash  of  this  mopster  orchestra  the 
double  roar  of  brass-throated  cannon  with  im- 
mense effect  Yet  these  cases  will  not  disprove 
the  general  statement  that  shocks  of  any  kind 
are  not  good  for  the  ear.  Loud  sounds  do  no 
harm ;  the  ear  is  not  pained  by  the  rolling 
thunders,  which  only  speak  of  the  grandeur  of 
elemental  forces  and  utter  a  voice  divine.  But 
any  sharp  sound,  which  comes  without  warn- 
ing, pains  the  ear  upon  which  it  falls,  whether 
it  is  the  crash  of  a  pistol,  the  slamming  of  a 
door,  or  the  blasting  of  a  rock.  For  auditory 
reasons,  if  for  no  other,  we  shall  do  well  to  keep 
clear  of  all  ''raging  rooks  and  shivering 
shocks." 

6.  And  still  another  suggestion  is,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  ehun  all  har$h,  dioeordant,  and  grating 
aoundo.  There  must  be  wood-sawyers ;  yet  saw- 
ing wood  is  as  unhealthy  for  the  ears  as  filing 
steel  is  for  the  lungs,  or  working  laoe  is  for  the 
eyes.  Babies  will  cry,  and  mothers  must  care 
for  them ;  that  trial  to  the  ear  must  be  borne  in 
the  interest  of  affection.  Mistresses  will  scold, 
and  sailors  will  swear.  It  is  inevitable  that  the 
discords  of  feeling  in  the  world  should  find 
voice.  All  of  us  have  to  hear  more  or  less  of 
harsh  sound  every  day,  the  creaking  of  wagons, 
the  groaning  of  winds,  the  barking  of  dogs,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  more  fearful  trial  of  bad  mu- 
sic on  the  flute,  or  the  piano,  or  the  horn.  In 
the  cities,  where  organ  grinding  crosses  the 
other  discords  by  its  unending  whine,  one  prays 
to  be  deaf,  and  wishes  that  his  ears  could  be 
sealed.  The  fewer,  nerertheless,  of  these  harsh 
sounds  we  allow  ourselves  to  hear,  the  better. 
The  more  we  counteract  them  by  musical  sounds 
the  better.  The  songs  of  the  nursery  are  an 
antidote  to  the  cries  of  the  nursery,  and  if  the 
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mother  can  not  still  baby's  sharp  complaint,  she 
does  well  to  drown  its  cries  in  her  own  lullaby, 
and  sing  it  to  sleep.  The  best  way  to  eecape 
the  discords  of  most  of  what  is  called  chnrch 
mnsic,  congregational  singing,  sacred  singing, 
is  to  join  heartily  in  with  it.  In  this  perform- 
anoe,  two  negatives  make  half  an  affirmative  at 
least,  and  one  who  makes  discords  himself  is 
not  so  much  vexed  by  the  discords  which  others 
aronnd  him  make.  Universal  discord  becomes 
universal  concord,  and  meets  harmony  as  it  gets 
around  the  circle.  That  fact  may  explain  the 
Penteeost  miracle,  how  in  the  multitude  of  dia- 
lects, all  shouting  together,  all  were  understood, 
and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  seemed  to  be  surely 
with  them.  If  we  must  hear  that  which  is 
harsh  upon  the  ear,  let  the  harshness  be  multi- 
plied, until  it  floods  the  ear. 

The  ear  can  be  educated,  as  much  as  the 
hand  can  be  trained  ;  and  no  plan  of  education 
is  complete  or  wise,  which  leaves  this  wholly 
out  of  its  notice.  Music,  in  the  common  school, 
is  as  important  for  the  cultivation  of  hearing  as 
for  the  cultivation  of  voice..  We  need  to  prac- 
tise in  distinguishing  sounds  and  the  shades  of 
sound,  as  much  as  in  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  or 
the  rules  of  grammar.  Indeed,  of  a  large  part 
of  all  knowledge  and  all  impressions  the  ear 
has  principal  charge.  It  is  the  prime  minister 
of  memory.  By  hearing,  and  the  attentive  ear« 
we  learn  the  multiplication  table,  the  odes  of 
Horace,  and  the  teaching  of  the  Scripture.  The 
art  of  listening  comes  in  the  training  of  the  ear ; 
and  a  good  listener  is  sure  everywhere  to  be 
popular  and  welcome,  even  more  than  a  good 
talker.  The  model  judge  is  one  who  always 
keeps  his  ears  open,  though  his  eyes  may  be 
shut;  such  a  man  as  Chief  Justice  Shaw  of 
Massachusetts,  who  heard  all  that  the  lawyers 
said,  though  he  never  frowned  upon  them  with 
his  brow  of  Jove.  And  he  who  would  hear 
what  the  wild  waves  say,  must  listen  for  their 
voice  with  an  ear  attuned  to  all  fine  harmonies. 
What  is  called  culture  of  the  ear  is,  indeed,  of- 
ten only  its  chastisement,  and  native  instinct  is 
sadly  depraved  by  the  training  of  these  nerves 
of^heariug.  An  ansssthetic,  which  shall  still 
the  anguish  of  trained  ears  in  process  of  train- 
ing other  ears,  is  still  to  be  desired.  It  is  safest, 
on  the  whole,  to  hear  all  that  we  can  of  har- 
mony, and  to  keep  the  ear  busy  on  week  days 
and  Sundays,  even  if  we  havA  nothing  better 
than  the  holy  tones  of  the  pulpit,  or  the  over^ 
laid  chords  of  a  well-meaning,  but  ill-balanced 
ehoir.  If  the  Divine  ear  can  bear  all  these 
tones  and  strains,  why  should  our  human  ears 
not  be  patient  under  them  P 


What  Potehtt  Cak  wot  Do. — If  men 

would  but  jremember  how  many  excellent  pleas- 
ures, how  many  elevating  pursuits,  how  many 
of  the  worthiest  ends  are  quite  independent  of 
mere  material  wealth ;  if  they  would  bat  con- 
sider the  ambitions  which  be^t  become  our  bet- 
ter nature ;  if  they  would  but  think  how  truth, 
and  love,  and  constancy,  and  self-sacrifice  are 
eftenest  most  beautifully  developed  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  poverty;  if  they  would  but  reflect 
that  no  bankruptcy  can  deprive  them  of  the 
charms  of  nature,  of  the  gratifications  of  study, 
of  the  happiness  of  home,  they  might  be  less 
eager  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  less  incon- 
solable for  the  loss  of  it.    But  we  have  forgot- 

9 

ten  the  better  half  of  the  lesson  which  Br. 
Franklin  taught  us.  We  are  willing  enough  to 
thrive  luxuriantly,  but  we  are  not  willing  to  en- 
joy moderately.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  none  of 
the  admonitions  of  that  fine  old  man,  which  are 
oftenest  quoted  in  defense  of  acquisition,  refer- 
red to  enormous  aggregations  of  private  wealth 
such  as  in  our  day  have  become  almost  too  com- 
mon for  notice.  Happy  is  he  who  can  hit  upon 
the  happy  medium ;  who  can  fairly  decide  for 
himself  the  relative  value  of  different  schemes 
of  life  ;  and  who  can  be  content  with  poverty 
if  it  be  his  portion,  or  wise  in  the  use  of  wealth 
should  it  be  vouchsafed  to  him. — New  York 
Tribune,  

The  Peeil  op  the  Liquor  Trafpic. — 
The  peril  to  society  and  the  nation  at  large 
from  the  presence  of  drunkenness,  and  causes 
which  produce  drunkenness,  is  not  that  indi- 
viduals may  suffer,  or  families  be  broken  up. 
No  personal  soffering,  however  acute,  no  pri- 
vate overthrow,  however  disastrous,  can  guage 
this  gigantic  evil,  or  expreas  the  peril.  But 
the  danger  is  this,  that  there  exists  in  society  a 
traffic  at  war  with  every  legitimate  business, 
and  which  fattens  itself  on  the  loss  of  all  other 
trades  and  pursuits ;  that  this  traffic  is  so  sys- 
tematized that  if  feeds  with  an  omnipresent  sup- 
ply every  evil  temper  and  violent  passion  of  thp 
human  heart,  and  is  able,  even  now,  to  mold  it 
to  its  own  liking  the  legislation  of  the  country. 
These  propositions  contain,  in  my  opinion,  the 
gravamen  of  the  charge  which  may  justly,  and 
without  exaggeration,  be  brought  against  this 
traffic.  They  constitute  a  platform  broad  enough 
for  business  men,  philanthropists,  and  statesmen 
to  stand  harmoniously  upon.  Here  the  several 
eUments  of  interest,  humanity,  and  patriotism 
can  unite,  and,  mingling,  form  a  strong  and  not 
easily-resiBted  current  of  reform.— i2fp.  W.  if. 
Murray. 
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OUR    STUDIES    IN    PHYSIOLOGY. 


FO  URTH    STUDY,* 


now  TO  EXAMINE  THE  T5L00D. 

TN  order  to  become  properly  acquainted  with 
-L  the  characters  of  the  blood,  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  it  with  a  microscope  magnifying  at 
least  three  or  foor  hundred  diameters.  Provided 
with  this  instrument,  a  hand  lens,  and  some  slips 
of  thick  and  thin  glass,  the  student  will  be 
enabled  to  follow  the  present  lesson. 

The  most  convenient  mode  of  obtaining  small 
quantities  of  blood  for  examination,  is  to  twist  a 
piece  of  string,  pretty  tightly,  around  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  joint  of  the  middle,  or  ring  finger, 
of  the  left  hand.  The  end  of  the  finger  will 
immediately  swell  a  little,  and  become  darker 
colored,  in  consequence  of  the  obstruction  to  the 
return  of  the  blood  in  the  veins  caused  by  the 
ligature.  When  in  this  condition,  if  it  be 
slightly  pricked  with  a  sharp  clean  needle  (an 
operation  which  causes  hardly  any  pain),  a 
good-sized  drop  of  blood  will  at  once  exude. 
Let  it  be  deposited  on  one  of  the  slips  of  thick 
glass,  and  covered  lightly  and  gently  with  a 
piece  of  the  thin  glass,  so  as  to  spread  it  out 
evenly  into  a  thin  layer.  Lot  a  second  slide 
receive  another  drop,  and  let  it  be  put  under  an 
inverted  tumbler  so  as  to  keep  it  from  drying. 
Let  a  third  drop  bo  dealt  with  in  the  same  way, 
a  few  granules  of  common  salt  being  first  added 
to  the  drop. 

BLOOD  USDB&  THI  HICBOSCOPB. 

To  the  naked  eye  the  layer  of  blood  upon  the 
first  slide  wiU  appear  of  a  pale  reddish  color, 
and  quite  clear  and  homogeneous.  But  on 
viewing  it  with  even  a  poclftt  lens  its  apparent 
homogeneity  will  disappear,  and  it  will  look 
like  a  mixture  of  excessively  fine  yellowish-red 
particles,  like  sand  or  dust,  with  a  watery,  almost 
colorless  fluid.  Immediately  after  the  blood  is 
drawn  the  particles  will  appear  to  be  scattered 
very  evenly  through  the  fluid,  but  by  degrees 
they  aggregate  into  minute  patches,  and  the 
layer  of  blood  becomes  more  or  less  spotty. 

COBPUBCLBS. 

The  particles  are  what  are  termed  the  corpus- 
cles of  the  blood  ;  the  nearly  colorless  &uid  in 
which  they  are  suspended  is  the  plasma. 

The  second  slide  may  now  be  examined.  The 

*  Our  studies  in  Physiology  are  condensed  from  Prof.  T. 
H.  Huxley's  English  works,  not  published  here. 


drop  of  blood  will  be  unaltered  in  form,  and 
may  perhaps  seem  to  have  undergone  no  change. 
But  if  the  slide  be  inclined,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  drop  no  longer  flows  ;'and,  indeed,  the  slide 
may  be  inverted  without  the  disturbance  of  the 
drop,  which  has  become  solidifled,  and  may  be 
removed  with  the  point  of  a  penknife,  as  a  hemi- 
spherical gelatinous  mass.  The  mass  is  quite 
soft  and  moist,  so  that  this  setting  or  coagula- 
tion, of  a  drop  of  blood  is  something  very  differ- 
ent from  its  drying. 

On  the  third  sb'de,  this  process  of  coagulation 
will  be  found  not  to  have  taken  place,  the  blood 
remaining  as  fluid  as  it  was  when  ic  lefl  the 
body.  The  salt,  therefore,  has  prevented  the 
coagulation  of  the  blood.  Thus  this  very  sim- 
ple investigation  teaches  that  the  blood  is  com- 
posed of  a  nearly  colorless  plasma,  in  which 
jnany  colored  corpuscles  are  suspended  ;  that  it 
has  a  remarkable  power  of  coagulating;  and 
that  this  coagulation  may  be  prevented  by  arti- 
flcial  means,  such  as  the  addition  of  salt. 

If,  instead  of  using  the  hand  lens,  the  drop  of 
blood  on  the  first  slide  be  placed  under  the  mi- 
croscope, the  particles  or  corpuscles  of  the  blood 
will  be  found  to  be  bodies  with  very  definite 
characters,  and  of  two  kinds  called  respectively 
the  red  corpuscles  and  the  colorless  corpuscles. 
The  former  are  much  more  numerous  than  the 
latter,  and  have  a  yellowish-i^ed  tinge;  while 
the  latter,  somewhat  larger  than  the  red  corpus- 
cles, arc,  as  their  name  implies,  pale  and  devoid 
of  coloration. 

The  corpuscles  diflbr  also  in  other  and  more 
important  respects.  The  red  corpuscles  are 
flattened  circular  disks,  on  an  average  one 
thirty-two  hundredth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
having  about  one-fourth  of  that  thickness.  It 
follows  that  rather  more  than  ten  million  of 
them  will  lie  on  a  space  one  inch  square,  and 
that  the  volume  of  each  corpuscle  docs  not  Ex- 
ceed one  one-hundred-and- twenty- thousand- 
millionth  of  a  cubic  inch. 

The  broad  faces  of  the  disks  are  not  flat,  but 
somewhat  concave,  as  if  they  were  pushed  in 
toward  one  another.  Hence,  the  corpuscle  is 
thinner  in  the  middle  than  at  the  edges,  and 
when  viewed  under  the  microscope  by  trans- 
mitted light,  looks  clear  in  the  middle  and 
darker  at  the  edges,  or  dark  in  the  middle  and 
clear  at  the  edges,  according  to  eircumstances. 
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When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disks  roll  oyer 
and  present  their  edges  to  the  eye,  they  look 
like  rods.  All  these  yarieties  of  appearanne 
may  he  made  inteUigihle  hy  taming  a  round 
hiscuit  or  muffin,  hodies  similar  in  shape  to  the 
red  corpuscles,  in  yarious  ways  before  the  eye. 

The  red  corpuscles  ore  yery  soft,  flexible,  and 
elastic  bodies,  so  that  they  readily  squeeze 
through  apertures  and  passages  narrower  than 
their  own  diameters,  and  immediately  resume 
their  proper  shapes.  The  exterior  of  each  cor- 
puscle is  denser  than  its  interior,  which  contains 
a  semi-fluid,  or  quite  fluid  matter,  of  a  red 
color,  sailed  haemoglobin.  By  proper  processes 
this  may  be  resolyed  into  an  albaminous  sub- 
stance terme^d  globulin,  and  a  peculiar  coloring 
matter  which  is  called  hamatin.  The  interior 
Bubstauco  presents  no  distinct  structure. 

From  the  density  of  the  outer  as  compared 
with  the  inner  substance  of  each  corpuscle,  they 
are,  practically,  small  flattened  bags  or  sacs,  the 
form  of  which  may  be  changed  by  altering  the 
density  of  the  plasma.  Thus,  if  it  be  made 
denser  by  dissolving  saline  substances  or  sugar 
in  it,  water  is  drawn  from  the  contents  of  the 
corpuscle  to  the  dense  plasma,  and  the  corpuscle 
becomes  still  more  flattened.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  plasma  be  diluted  with  water,  the 
latter  forces  itself  into  and  dilutes  the  contents 
of  the  corpuscle,  causing  the  latter  to  swell  out, 
and  even  become  spherical ;  and,  by  adding 
dense  and  weak  solutions,  the  corpuscles  may  be 
made  to  become  successiyely  spheroidal  and  dis- 
ooidal.  Exposure  to  carbonic  acid  gas  seems  to 
cause  the  corpuscles  to  swell  out ;  oxygen  gas, 
on  the  contrary,  appears  to  flatten  them. 

The  colorless  corpuscles  are  larger  than  the 
red  corpuscles,  their  ayerage  diameter  being  one 
twenty-five-hundredth  of  an  inch,  lliey  ar^ 
fnriher  seen,  at  a  glance,  to  differ  from  the  red 
corpuscles  by  tbe  extreme  irregularity  of  their 
form,  and  by  their  tendency  to  attach  them- 
lelves  to  the  glass  slide,  while  the  red  corpuscles 
float  about  and  tumble  freely  over  one  another. 

A.  still  more  remarkable  feature  of  the  color- 
less corpuscles  than  the  irregularity  of  their 
form  is  the  unceasing  variation  of  shape  which 
they  exhibit  The  form  of  a  red  corpuscle  is 
changed  only  by  influences  firom  without,  such 
as  pressure,  or  the  like ;  that  of  the  colorless 
corpuscle  is  undergoing  constant  alteration,  as 
the  result  of  changes  taking  place  in  its  own 
substance.  To  see  these  changes  well,  a  micros 
scope  with  a  magnifying  power  of  five  or  six 
hundred  diameters  is  requisite ;  and,  even  then, 
ihey  are  so  gradual,  that  the  best  way  to  ascer- 
tain their  existence  is  to  make  a  drawing  of  a 


given  colorless  corpuscle  at  intervals  of  a  minute 
or  two. 

Careful  watching  of  ft  colorless  corpuscle,  in 
fact,  shows  that  every  part  of  its  surface  is  con- 
stantly changing — undergoing  active  contrac- 
tion, or  being  passively  dilated  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  other  parts.  It  exhibits  contractility  in 
its  lowest  and  most  primitiye  form. 

While  they  are  thus  living  and  active,  no  cor- 
rect notion  can  be  formed  of  the  structure  of  the 
colorless  corpuscles.  By  diluting  the  blood  with 
water,  or  still  better,  with  water  acidulated  with 
acetic  acid,  the  corpuscles  are  killed,  and  become 
distended,  so  that  their  real  nature  is  shown. 
They  are  then  seen  to  be  spheroidal  bags  or 
sacs,  with  very  thin  walls ;  and  to  contain  in 
their  interior  a  fluid  which  is  either  clear  or 
granular,  together  with  a  spheroidal  yesicular 
body,  which  is  called  the  nucleus.  It  sometimes, 
though  very  rarely,  happens  that  the  nucleus 
has  a  red  tint. 

The  sac-like  colorless  corpuscles  with  its 
nucleus,  is  what  is  called  a  nucleated  cell.  It 
will  be  observed  that  it  lives  in  a  free  state  in 
the  plasma  of  the  blood,  and  that  it  e^xhibits  an 
independent  contractility.  In  fact,  except  that 
it  is  dependent  for  the  conditions  of  its  existence 
upon  the  plasma,  it  might  be  compared  to  one 
of  those  simple  organisms  which  are  met  with 
in  stagnant  water,  and  are  called  amaebsB. 

That  the  red  oorposoles  are  in  some  way  or 
other  derived  from  the  colorless  corpuscles  may 
be  regarded  as  certain ;  but  the  steps  of  the  pro- 
cess have  not  been  made  out  with  perfect  cer- 
tainty. There  is  very  great  reason,  however, 
for  believing  that  the  red  corpuscles  is  simply 
the  nucleus  of  the  colorless  corpuscle  somewhat 
enlarged ;  flattened  from  side  to  side ;  changed 
by  development  within  its  interior  of  a  red  col- 
oring matter;  and  set  free  by  the  bursting  of 
the  sac  or  wall  of  the  colorless  corpuscle.  In 
other  words,  the  red  corpuscle  is  a  free  nucleus. 

The  origin  of  the  colorless  corpuscles  them- 
selves is  not  certainly  determined;  but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  they  are  constituent  cells 
of  certain  parts  of  the  solid  substance  of  the 
body  whioh  have  been  detached  and  carried  into 
the  blood,  and  that  this  process  is  chiefly  eflbcted 
in  what  is  called  the  ductless  glands,  from 
whence  the  detached  cells  pass,  as  lymph-cor- 
puscles, directly  or  indirectly,  into  the  blood. , 

FlBSn    OF  THX   BLOOD. 

When  the  layer  of  blood  has  been  drawn  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes,  the  plasma  will  be  seen  to  be 
no  longer  clear.  It  then  exhibits  multitudes  of 
extremely    delicate   filaments  of  a   substance 
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called  fibrin,  which  have  been  deeposited  from 
it,  and  which  irayerse  it  in  all  directions,  nnit* 
ing  with  one  another  'and  with  tbe  corpuscles, 
and  binding  tbe  whole  into  a  lemi- solid  mass. 

It  is  tbis  deposition  of  fibrin  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  apparent  solidification  or  coagula- 
tion of  the  drop  upon  the  second  slide ;  but  the 
phenomena  of  coagulation,  which  are  of  yery 
great  importance,  can  not  be  properly  under- 
stood until  the  behavior  of  the  blood,  when 
drawn  in  larger  quantity  than  a  drop,  has  been 
studied. 

When,  by  tbe  ordinary  process  of  opening  a 
vein  with  a  lancet,  a  quantity  of  bloo(i  is  col- 
lected into  a  basin,  it  is  at  first  perfectly  fluid ; 
but  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  sfimetimes  in 
less  than  half  that  time,  it  separates  into  two 
Tory  diflerent  constituents— the  one  a  clear, 
yellowish  liquid,  the  other  a  red,  semi-solid 
mass,  which  lies  in  the  liquid,  and  at  the  sur- 
face is  paler  in  color  and  firmer  than  in  its 
deeper  part. 

The  liquid  is  called  the  serum ;  the  semisolid 
mass  the  clot  or  craasamentum.  Now  the  clot 
obviously  contains  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood, 
bound  together  by  some  other  substance ;  and 
this  last,  if  a  small  part  of  the  clot  be  examined 
microscopically,  will  be  found  to  be  that  fibrous- 
looking  matter  fibrin,  which  has  been  seen 
forming  in  the  thin  layer  of  blood.  Thus  the 
clot  is  equivalent  to  the  corpuscles  plus  the  fi- 
brin of  the  plasma,  while  the  serum  is  the 
plasma  minus  the  fibrinous  elements  which  it 
contained. 

Tbe  corpuscles  of  the  blood  are  slightly 
heavier  than  the  plaama,  and  therefore,  when 
the  blood  is  drawn,  they  sink  very  slowly  to- 
ward tbe  bottom.  Hence  the  upper  part  of  the 
clot  contains  fewer  corpuscles,  and  is  lighter  in 
color  than  the  lower  part — there  being  fewer 
corpuscles  left  in  the  upper  layer  of  plasma  for 
the  fibrin  to  catoh  when  it  sets.  And.  there  are 
some  conditions  of  the  blood  in  which  the  cor- 
puscles run  together  much  more  rapidly  and  in 
denser  masses  than  usual.  Hence  they  more 
readily  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  plasma 
to  their  falling,  just  as  feathers  stuck  to- 
gether in  masses,  fall  much  more  rapidly 
through  the  air  than  the  same  feathers 
when  loose.  When  this  is  tbe  case,  tbe 
upper  stratum  of  plasma  is  quite  free  from  zed 
corpuscles  before  the  fibrin  forms  in  it;  and, 
consequently,  the  uppermost  layer  of  the  clot  is 
nearly  white ;  it  receives  the  name  of  the  buffy 
coat 

After  the  clot  is  formed,  the  fibrin  shrinks 
and  squeeze!!  out  much  of  the  serum  contained 


within  i^  meshes;  and,  other  things  being 
equal,  it  contracts  the  more  the  fewer  corpuscles 
there  are  in  tbe  way  of  its  shrinking.  Hence, 
when  the  huffy  coat  is  formed,  it  usually  con- 
tracts so  much  as  to  give  the  clot  a  cup-like  up- 
per surface. 

Thus  the  huffy  coat  is  fibrin  naturally  sepa- 
rated from  the  red  corpuscles  ;  the  same  separa- 
tion may  be  effected,  artificially,  by  whipping 
the  blood  with  twigs  as  soon  as  it  is  drawn,  un- 
til its  coagulation  is  complete.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  fibrin  will  collect  upon  the 
twiprs,  and  a  red  fluid  willl  be  left  behind,  con- 
sisting of  the  serum  plus  the  red  corpuscles,  and 
many  of  the  colorless  ones. 

The  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  hastened,  re- 
tarded, or  temporarily  prevented  by  many  cir- 
cumstances. 

Temperature, — ^A  high  temperature  aocelerateB 
the  coagulation  of  the  blood ;  a  low  one  retards 
it  very  greatly ;  and  some  experimenters  have 
stated  that,  when  kept  at  a  sufficiently  low  tem- 
perature, it  does  not  coagulate  at  all. 

The  Addition  of  Soluble  Matter  to  the  Blood.— 
Many  saline  substances,  and  more  especially 
sulphate  of  soda  and  common  salt,  dissolved  in 
the  blood  in  sufficient  quantity,  prevent  its 
coagulation ;  but  coagulation  sets  in  when  wa- 
ter is  added,  so  as  to  dilute  the  saline  solution 

Conttui  with  Living  or  Kot  Living  Matter, — Con- 
tact with  not  livizig  matter  promotes  the  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood.  Thus  blood  drawn  into  a 
basin,  begins  to  coagulate  first  where  it  is  in 
contact  with  the  sides  of  the  basin  ;  and  a  wire 
introduced  into  a  living  vein  will  become  coated 
with  fibrin,  although  perfectly  fluid  blood  sur- 
rounds it. 

On  tbe  other  hand,  direct  contact  with  living 
matter  retards,  or  altogether  prevents  the  coaigu- 
lation  of  tbe  blood.  Thus  blood  remains  fluid 
for  a  very  long  time  in  a  portion  of  a  Tein 
which  is  tied  at  each  end. 

The  heart  of  a  turtle  remains  alive  for  a 
lengthened  period  (many  hours  or  even  days) 
after  it  is  extracted  from  the  body ;  and  so  long 
as  it  remains  alive,  the  blood  contained  in  it 
will  not  coagulate,  though,  if  a  portion  of  the 
same  blood  be  removed  from  the  heart,  it  will 
coagulate  in  a  few  minutes. 

Blood  taken  from  the  body  of  the  turtle,  and 
kept  from  coagulating  by  cold  for  some  time, 
may  be  poured  into  tbe  separated,  but  still  liv- 
ing heart,  and  then  will  not  coagulate. 

Freshly  deposited  flbrin  acts  somewhat  like 
living  matter,  ooagnlable  blood  remaining  fluid 
for  a  long  time  in  tubes  coated  with  such  fibrin. 
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THtCltHBBB  OT  BLOOD. 

The  proverb  tliat  **  blood  is  thicker  than  wa- 
ter "  is  literally  true,  as  the  blood  is  not  only 
"  thickened  *'  by  the  corposcles,  of  which  it  has 
been  calculated  that  no  fewer  than  seventy  thou- 
sand million  (eighty  times  the  number  of  the 
human  population  of  the  globe)  are  contained 
in  a  cubic  inch,  but  is  rendered  slightly  viscid 
by  the  solid  matters  dissolved  in  the  plasma. 
The  blood  is  thus  rendered  heavier  than  water, 
its  specific  gravity  being  about  1065.  In  other 
words,  twenty  cubic  inches  of  blood  have  about 
the  same  weight  as  twenty-one  cubic  inches  of 
water. 

The  corpuscles  are  heavier  than  the  plasma, 
and  their  volume  is  usually  somewhat  less  than 
that  of  the  plasma.  Of  colorless  corpuscles 
there  are  usually  not  more  than  three  or  four 
for  every  thousand  of  red  oorpuacles ;  but  the 
number  varies  very  much,  increasing  shortly 
after  food  is  taken,  and  diminishing  in  the  in- 
tervals between  meals. 

The  blood  is  hot,  its  temperature  being  about 
100"=*  Fahrenheit. 

00XP08ITI0N  OF  BLOOD. 

In  every  one  hundred  parts  of  blood  there  are 
seventy-nine  parts  of  water  and  twenty-one 
parts  of  dry  solids ;  in  other  words,  the  water 
and  the  solids  of  the  blood  stand  to  one  another 
in  about  the  same  proportion  as  the  nitrogen 
and  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  Boughly  speaking, 
one-quarter  of  the  blood  is  dry,  solid  matter ; 
three-quarters  wat.er.  Of  the  twenty- one  parts 
of  dry  solids,  twelve  (equal  to  four-sevenths)  be- 
long to  the  corpuscles.  The  remaining  nine  are 
about  two-thirds  (6*7  parts  equal  to  two-aeventhe) 
albumen  (a  substance  like  white  of  eggs,  coagu- 
lating by  beat),  and  one-third  (equal  to  one- 
seventh  of  the  whole  solid  matter)  a  mixture  of 
saline,  fatty,  and  saccharine  matters,  sundry 
products  of  the  waste  of  the  body  and  fibrin. 
The  quantity  of  the  latter  constituent  is  re- 
markably small  in  relation  to  the  conspicuous 
part  it  plays  in  the  act  of  coagulation.  Healthy 
blood,  in  £Eu»t,  yields,  in  coagulating,  not  more 
than  firom  two  to  four  parts  in  a  thousand  of  its 
weight  of  fibrin. 

The  total  quantity  of  gaseous  matter  con- 
tained in  the  blood  is  equal  to  rather  less  than 
half  the  volume  of  tho  blood ;  that  is  to  say, 
one  hundred  onbio  inohea  of  blood  will  oontain 
rather  less  than  fifty  cubio  inohes  of  gases. 
These  gaseous  matters  are  carbonic  acid,  oxygen, 
and  nitrogen ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  same  gases 
as  those  which  exist  in  the  atmosphere,  but  in 
totally  different  proportions;  for  whereee  air 


contains  nearly  three-fourths  nitrogen,  one- 
fourth  oxygen,  and  a  mere  trace  of  carbonic 
acid,  the  average  composition  of  the  blood  gases 
is  nearly  two-thirds  carbonic  aoid,  rather  less 
than  one-third  oxygen,  and  not  one-tenth  nitro- 
gen. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  blood  contains 
much  more  oxygen  gas  than  could  be  held  in  so- 
lution by  pore  water  at  the  same  temperature  and 
pressure.  This  power  of  holding  ozy|;en  ap- 
pears in  s(Mne  to  depend  upon  the  corpuscles, 
firstly,  because  mere  serum  has  no  greater  power 
of  absorbing  oxygen  than  pure  water  has ;  and 
secondly,  because  a  solution  of  hasmoglobin  ab- 
sorbs oxygen  very  readily.  It  is  further  to  be 
remarked,  that  some  substances  which  are  capa- 
ble of  being  oxidated  with  great  readiness — such 
as  pyrogallio  acid— are  not  effected  by  their  pas- 
sage through  the  blood.  Thus  it  would  appear 
that  the  oxygen  is  not  quite  free,  but  is  held  in 
some  sort  of  loose  chemical  combination  with  a 
constituent  of  the  blood  contained  in  the  cor- 
puscles. 

The  corpuscles  differ  chemically  from  the 
plasma,  in  containing  a  large  proportion  of  the 
fats  and  phosphates,  all  the  iron,  and  almost  all 
the  potash  of  the  blood ;  while  the  plasma,  on 
the  other  hand,  contains  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  chlorine  and  the  soda. 

The  blood  of  adults  contains  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  solid  constituents  than  that  of  children, 
and  that  of  men  more  than  that  of  women ;  but 
the  diflerence  of  sex  is  hardly  at  all  exhibited 
by  persons  of  flabby,  or  what  is  called  lymphatic 
constitution. 

Animal  diet  tends  to  increase  the  quantiiy  of 
the  red  corpuscles;  a  vegetable  diet  and  absti- 
nence to  diminish  them.  Bleeding  exercises  the 
same  influence  in  a  still  more  marked  degree, 
the  quantity  of  red  corpuscles  being  dimi^hed 
thereby  in  a  much  g^reater  proportion  than  that 
of  the  other  solid  constituents*of  the  blood. 

QUAXTITY  or  BLOOD  Uf  THB  BODY. 

The  total  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the 
body  varies  at  different  times,  and  the  precise 
ascertainment  of  its  amount  is  very  difficult.  It 
may  probably  be  estimated,  on  the  average,  at 
not  lees  than  one-tenth  of  the  weight  of  the 
body. 

USB  OF  THB  BLOOD. 

The  function  of  the  blood  is  to  supply  nour- 
ishment to,  and  take  away  all  waste  matters 
from,  all  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  life  of  every  part  of  the  body 
that  it  should  be  in  such  relation  with  a  current 
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of  blood,  that  matters  can  pass  freely  from  the 
blood  to  it,  and  frcm  it  to  the  blood,  by  trans- 
ndation  through  the  walls  of  the  vessols  in 
which  the  blood  is  contained.  And  this  viyify- 
ing  Influence  depends  upon  the  corpuscles  of  the 
blood.  The  proof  of  these  statements  lies  in  the 
following  experiments :  If  the  yejsels  of  a  limb 
of  a  living  animal  be  tied  in  saoh  a  manner  as 
to  cut  off  the  supply  of  blood  from  the  limb 
without  affeottng  it  in  any  other  way,  all  the 
symptoms  of  death  will  set  in.  The  limb  will 
grow  pale  and  cold,  it  will  lose  its  sensibility, 
and  volition  will  no  longer  have  power  over  it ; 
it  will  stiffen,  and  eventually  mortify  and  de- 
compose. 

But,  even  when  the  death  stiffening  has  begun 
to  set  in,  if  the  ligatures  be  removed,  and  the 
blood  be  allowed  to  flow  into  the  limb,  the 
stiffening  speedily  ceases,  the  temperature  of  the 
part  rises,  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  returns,  the 
will  regains  power  over  the  muscles,  and,  in 
short,  the  part  returns  to  its  normal  condition. 

If,  instead  of  simply  allowing  the  blood  of  the 
animal  operated  upon  to  flow  again,  such  blood, 
deprived  of  its  fibrin  by  whipping,  but  contain- 


Lymph  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  blood  minus 
its  red  corpuscles,  and  diluted  with  water,  so  as 
to  be  somewhat  less  dense  than  the  serum  of 
blood,  which  contains  about  eight  per  cent,  of 
solid  matters. 

SOURCE   OP  THB    BLOOD. 

A  quantity  of  fluid  equal  to  that  of  toe  blood 
is  probably  poured  into  the  blood  daily  from 
the  lymphatic  system.  This  fluid  is  in  groat 
measure  the  mere  overflow  of  the  blood  itself — 
plasma  which  has  exuded  from  the  capillaries 
into  the  tissues,  and  which  has  not  been  taken 
up  again  into  the  venous  current ;  the  rest  is 
due  to  the  absorption  of  chyle  from  the  alimen- 
tary canal. 


» • 


Why  Gibls  wea»  Chignons. — If  Henry 

III  covered  his  diseased  dissipation  with  a  wig, 
it  was  incumbent  on  healthy  gentlemen  to  put 
themselves  to  the  same  inconvenience !  Louis 
XIV,  not  being  so  tall  as  he  considered  desira- 
ble for  royal  stature,  mounted  himself  on  very 
high-heeled  shoes,  and  ere  long  all  the  ladies 


and  gentlemen  in  Europe  deemed  it  necessary 
ing  its  corpuscles,  be  artificially  passed  through  to  toddle  about  in  the  same  style.  The  Em- 
AL 1.  i..  _Mi  v^  r — A  ^-  ^iv_i — 1 L —       press  Eugenia  had  her  hair  rolled  over  hot 

irons,  and  twisted  and  puffed  and  inzzled  till  it 
grew  thin  under  such  manifold  manipulations ; 
then  she  began  to  supply  the  deficiency  by 
masses  of  false  hair,  and,  in  consequence  there- 
of, the  girls  in  far-off,  sensible  New  England 
feel  obliged  to  deform  their  pretty  heads  with 
those  ugly  excrescences  called  chignons. — X. 
Maria  Child, 


the  vessels,  it  will  be  found  as  effectual  a  restora- 
tive as  entire  blood ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  serum  (which  is  equivalent  to  whipped 
blood  without  its  corpuscles)  has  no  such  effect. 

T&ANflrUSIOir  OF  BI.OOD. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  blood  thus  artifi- 
cially injected  should  be  that  of  the  subject  of 
the  experiment.  Men  or  dogs  bled  to  apparent 
death,  may  be  at  once  effactaally  revived  by  fill- 
ing their  veins  with  blood  taken  from  another 
man  or  dog,  an  operation  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  transfusion. 

Nor  is  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  success 
of  this  operation,  that  the  blood  used  in  trans- 
fusion should  belong  to  an  animal  of  the  «ame 
species.  The  blood  of  a  horse  will  permanently 
revive  an  ass.  and,  speaking  generally,  the  blood 
of  one  animal  may  be  replaced  without  injuri- 
ous effects  by  that  of  another  doMly-allied 
species ;  while  that  of  a  very  different  animal 
will  be  more  or  less  ii^urious,  and  may  even 
cause  immediate  death. 

The  lymph  which  fills  the  lymphatic  vessels 
is,  like  the  blood,  an  alkaline  fluid,  consisting 
of  a  plasma  and  corpuscles,  and  coagulates  by 
the  separation  of  fibrin  from  the  plasma.  The 
lymph  differs  from  the  blood  in  its  corposoles 
being  all  of  the  colorless  kind,  and  in  the  very 
small  proportion  of  its  solid  constituents,  which 
amount  to  only  about  five  per  cent,  of  its  weight. 


DoicssTic  EcoisoiCY. — Few  will  deny 
that  the  various  departments  of  domestic  econ- 
omy demand  science,  training,  and  skill,  as  much 
as  any  of  men's  profesnons.    Bnt  the  world 
has  yet  to  see  the  Jirst  invested  endowment  to 
secure  to  woman's  profession  what  has  been  so 
bountifully  given  to  men.      Never  yet  has  a 
case  been  known  of  a  highly-educated  woman 
supported  by  an  endowment  to  train  her  sex 
for  any  one  department  of  woman's  iirofeasion. 
Such  favors  being  withheld,  the  distinetive  pro« 
fession  of  woman  is  undervalued  and  despised. 
To  be  a  teacher  of  young  children  would  be 
shunned  by  the  daughter  of  wealth,  as  lowering 
her  social  position.    To  become  a  nnrse  of  the 
rick  for  a  Hvelthood,  or  a  nurse  of  young  chii* 
dien  would  be  regarded  as  a  degradation ;  while 
to  become  a  domestic  assistant  in  the  family 
state  would  be  regarded  as  the  depth  of  humil- 
iation by  many  in  high,  social  position. — C\  E, 
B&echtr» 
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"To  the  dnya  ot  the  Kged  It  addeth  Isngtli ; 
To  the  might  of  tba  nteng  It  iddMb  •troiftfa; 
It  tTnhenilhaliDsrtiltbrlghtesithBiighti 
*Tfs  liko  ^nafflng  a  ^blet  of  PUrmlOE  lifrht." 


tng  nay  arliclt  tcKiiA  jwi|i  apptar  <n  Tmc  HuALih 
Thif  viiU  allma  the  largat  libtrlt  of  eiprtitim,  itlitrir^ 
Otalhjf  to  doing  tkUmcffaxhttiem  prmt  to 'bt  wort  %u^ful 

a^Xxdanga  art  at  lOerly  It  ton /"x"  Mi  lufriufiii 
bg  givtnj  itit  trida  te  Tm  Hiiiui  or  EtltTR  UD 
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XiiziBAxr  QTXFAais.*<K."  What  foil; 
ia  it  then,"  mj«  Harbart  BponMr,  "wldls  flu- 
iahing  the  engine,  so  to  dMntge  the  boiler  that 
it  will  not  geuente  itMim."  A  ooUege  cootm  is 
nmply  «  digniied  uiil  ntber  (tjliah  -wvj  of 
fowHiic  a  ■•&'•  engine,  to  wit,  Ue  int^eet ; 
and  nntil  within  a  *err  TsoMit  pnied,  this 
proeeM  of  fiiniihing  the  engine  has  gone  forward, 
in  all  OBT  oolleses,  at  the  eoet  of  laoh  damage 
to  tkeboilar,  to  wit,  the  bodj,  that  ifhu  aU  wh 
te««tifeUr  eomplatad,  thm  was  in  many  easM 
no  pmpetling  fbim  to  make  the  maohlne  woit ; 
and  the  whole  was  a  dead  fcflnte.  For  what 
failme  can  be  more  akwlntel;  a  dead  one,  than 
that  ot  an  exquisite,  noal  ingenieu  bi^lf  pol- 


ished engino  without  an;  "  go'  in  it.  And  in 
our  DpiniOBi,  that  ia  dxHit  the  beet  definition 
tltat  oaa  be  given  of  one  of  theoe  malanohdj  ha- 
man  foiloiee  so  oommon  in  the  world— a  college 
graduate  who  amonnts  to  nothing  in  life ;  he  ii 
a  machine  without  anj  "  ffi"  in  him.  We  lup- 
poae  it  was  (cecisalj  those  alapnt  nonoatitiee, 
thcae  ornamental  inonmbianoes,  that  onr  friend 
Horaoe  tJlrealaT-  had  in  mind,  when  he  ipolce  of 
thirty  thousand  graduates  of  onr  colleges  ss 
walking  the  stony  streete  of  New  York  ia  great 
nnoertainty  about  the  nazt  meal.  It  ia  not  onr 
intention  to  assert  that  the  inoapaoity  of  all  of 
these  edncated  oipbsr*  could  havs  been  averted 
by  any  change'  in  our  ooliago  Byatantl.  That 
would  imply  that  Art  conld  grant  what  Nature 
had  denied.  Yet  it  is  onr  belief  that  a  vtsry 
large  number  of  the  college  graduates  who  haTB- 
failed  in  life,  might  hare  had  triumphauli  lireS' 
JTittaeA  of  thwarted  and  unfruitful  ones,  if  dur* 
ing  their  college  days,  the  energies  of  their  na- 
tures had  been  cultivated  by  a  whclesoaai 
method  of  phyaioal  exeroiM. 

This  is  a  subject  to  which  we  have  many 
times  hitherto  dir«oted  Ukeattention  of  ouz  read- 
ers ;  and  we  refer  to  it  once  man  on  aooount . 
ot  the  text  fomi^ed  us  by  a  report  recently 
pnblished  on  a  "Oepaitment  of  Hygiene  and 
Phyaieal  Cnltnre"  in  Uiehigui  UniTsnity. 

This  tepeft  goes  onr  the  groend  more  thor.^ 
cnghly  than  has  been  done  in  any  other  docu- 
ment which  his  come  under  onr  notioe. 

The  primary  objeot  of  the  report  appeais  to< 
be  to  demoliih  at  one  stroke  all  the  objec- 
tions  that  can  be  urged  by  anzions  parents  and . 
others  against  the  practice  of  gymnasticB  int 
colleges.  The  method  of  demolitioa  is  this  : 
the  earethl  eolleotion  of  testtmony  from  the 
eoBegca  that  have  aotisaUy  Med  the  eiperi-. 
■unL 

It  must  he  obnous,  tiiat  while  in  the  rsalm- 
ef  theory,  the  otmborasj  ahont  the  bsnedts  of! 
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a  college  gymnasium  is  almost  endless.  It  can 
hold  out  as  long  as  human  obstinacy  and  hu- 
man lungs  and  human  stupidity  choose  to  oper- 
ate. But  if  you  tiy  the  question  on  the  simple 
issue  of  facts,  there  is  some  chance  of  reaching 
a  conclusion. 

The  fjst  and  mort  elaborate  portion  of  the 
report  before  ua  is  a  plain  array  of  the  UxiB 
furnished  by  actual  experience  in  the  working 
of  gymnasiums  at  Yale,  WilUams,  Amhecst,  and 
Dartmouth. 

It  appeared  to  the  committee  that  the  ezperi- 
ence  of  these  colleges  was  to  be  sought  as  to 
the  effects  of  a  Department  of  Physical  Culture 
in  three  particulars : 

1.  Upon  the  physical  oondition  of  the  stu- 
dents. 

2.  Upon  the  scholarship  of  the  students. 

3.  Upon  the  morals  and  general  behavior  of 
the  students. 

Under  the  first  head  the  committee  made 
three  inquiries :  first,  whether  any  serious  acci- 
dents had  occurred  in  the  gymnasium  ;  second, 
whether  there  had  been  any  cases  of  injury  from 
over-practice ;  third,  whether  any  improvement 
had  taken  place  in  the  general  health  of  the 
sstndents. 

These  sentences  will  reveal  how  minute  and 
.-searching  were  the  investigattons  made;  and 
Tthe  testimony  suboutted  in  reply  to  these  inqui- 
iries — testimony  given  by  such  men  as  Pkesident 
Asa  D.  Smith,  President  Hark  Hopkins,  Profs. 
JSdwardHitchcookandF.  G.Welch,  and  Dr.  Na- 
than Allen— is  to  emphatic,  distinct,  and  abun- 
•dant,  as  to  be  quite  overwhelming.  Ko  jury 
'Could  hesitate  over  its  verdict  in  the  light  of 
such  evidence.  It  says  not  one  word  of  ab- 
stractions ;  but  by  a  simple  rehearsal  of  fa<)ts,  it 
•utterly  annihilates  doubt  and  opposition. 

Having  satisfiactorily  disposed  of  all  questions 
j>6rtainiDg  to  the  effects  of  gymnastics  upon  the 
^physical  condition  of  the  students,  the  commit- 
tee next  inquired  concerning  the  effects  of  gym- 
nastics upon  seholanhip.  .  The qneation isoftsn 
iraised  whether  the  gymnasium  might  not  pvoye 
a  distraction  from  study,  and  especially  whether 
(Some  young  men,. might  not  become  sq, proud 


of  their  success  as  athletes,  as  to  disregard  the 
pursuits  of  the  mind.  Lest  any  indistinctness 
might  be  left  lingering  over  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  the  committee  inserted  this  specific 
question  into  the  list  of  inquiries  sent  to  the 
di£Eerent  colleges :  "  Are  the  great  gymnasts 
apt  to  be  satisfied  with  that  eminence,  to  the 
neglect  of  study  P" 

Here,  again,  the  experience  of  the  colleges  is 
a  complete  dispeller  of  doubts,  and  shows  that 
a  well-conducted  gymnasium  adds  a  great  per* 
centage  to  the  intellectual  efiSbciency  of  the  stu- 
dents. 

Finally,  the  report  culminates  in  the  deeply 
interesting  evidence  which  it  contains,  as  to  the 
benign  influence  of  gymnastic  exercises  upon  the 
moral  tone  and  manners  of  the  students. 

Having,  in  the  first  part  of  the  report,  cleared 
the  ground  of  all  possible  objections  to  gymnas- 
tics in  colleges,  and  having  established  very 
strong  positive  evidence  in  their  favor,  the  com- 
mittee then  address  themselves  to  those  practical 
topics. 

1.  The  sort  of  building  required  for  a  gym- 
nasium. 

2.  The  qualifications  and  duties  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Physical  Culture. 

8.  The  relation  which  the  Department  of 
Physical  Cultoie  should  hold  to  the  students, 
particularly  as  to  the  exercises  being  made  com- 
pulsory. 

The  foregoing  synopsis  will  sufficiently  indi- 
cate to  our  rnndiit  the  tendency  of  oar  best 
colleges  in  the  direction  of  physical  training. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  mention,  that  that 
tendency  is  now  almost  omnipotent,  and  that  its 
spirit  and  direction  is  wholesome. 

Kuok  remains  to  be  done  in  daveloping  the 
prastical  details  of  the.  subject;  and  each  col- 
lege must  find  out  the  methods  best  adapted  to 
itself.  Bat  one  thing  ia  finally  settied.  Jhib* 
lie  opiniwi'wiU  regard  any  coU^e  as  SaXaiiy 
de£sQtii»e»  which  hereafter  ignores  the  datm  oi 
the  body  upon  the.pnrvident  cai»  of  educators. 

We  shall  aU  be.  intssested  in  watching  the 
e^^erioient  which  is  now  being  tried  in  the 
beaiitifttl  edifice  lately  erected  at  PruMetoa. 
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We  expect  to  see  eomeUiing  done  at  ComeU 
UniTenity  irevthy  of  the  clianoter  which  that 
jonng  and  gigantic  eetabliehment  hee  alreedy 
made  for  itself.  It  will  gzatify  us,  also,  to  learn 
that  the  money  needed  for  this  work  at  Mich- 
igan University  is  fally  pcorided,  either  by 
pnhlio  or  by  prirate  bestowment. 

Meantimei  the  good  cause  of  a  wholesome 
philosophy  moves  on.  The  era  of  emaciated, 
hectic,  biUons,  drooping,  sickly  scholars  has  de> 
parted.  The  age  demands  men — edacated  men, 
and  no  man  is  edacated  whose  mind  has  been 
trained  at  the  expense  of  his  body.  The  schol- 
ars, thinkers,  editors,  teachers,  orators  of  the 
fatnre  mnst  be  healthy  minds,  upborne  through 
the  conflicts  of  a  life-time  by  the  vigor  and  the 
Talor  of  healthy  bodies. 


Bi  HxLPFUL. — The  diflparity  which 
is  apt  to  be  observed  between  the  higher  and 
lower  classew  in  every  community  is  largely 
due  to  the  different  advantages  enjoyed  by  each. 
Wealth  confers  leisucOi  and  Isisnre  affords  op« 
portnnity  for  personal  cnlture.  Poverty  is  a 
species  of  servitude.  If  abject,  it  is  terribly 
depressing  to  the  whole  nature.  Overwork 
pinches  the  floe  organs  of  the  brain,  and  unfits 
the  mind  for  any  but  the  meanest  tasks.  In- 
sufloieQt  food  impoverishes  the  blood  and  makes 
aU  the  manifestations  of  character  feeble  and 
spiritLesB.  Shabby  or  unsuitable  clothing  is 
prejudicial  to  self-respect.  Indeed,  the  poor 
are  so  beset  with  temptations,  and  obstacles,  and 
^f^T*^**^  on  every  side^  that  it  is  a  miracle 
when  one  succeede  in  living  nobly. 

Our  first  daty  tothe  suffering  classes  is  to  help 
them  to  enter  npon  more  favorable  conditions. 
The  wants  of  the  physical  nature  must  be  sup- 
plied before  the  spiritual  can  be  attended  to. 
Bemove  the  iacubaa  of  poverty,  and  the  mind 
will  presently  rise  by  its  own  elaatioity. 

In  rural  districts,  where  habits  of  industry 
and  economy  prevail,  titere  may  be  n»  cases 
of  absohite  destitation.  But  even  in  the  meet 
thrifty  community,  might  not  some,  perhaps 
many  persoos  be  Couad,  who  would  be  better 


for  a  Utfle  timely  help,  or,  at  least,  sympathy  ? 
Might  not  a  diligent  search  bring  to  light 
some  cases  of  honorable  and  struggling  pov- 
erty—of persons  whose  life  is  slowly  wear- 
ing away  in  an  incessant  struggle  with  diffi- 
culties and  burdens  too  great  for  them  to  boar ; 
whose  spirit  is  broken  with  cares,  labors,  and 
discouragements,  so  that  they  have  no  longer 
any  heart  for  studies  or  culture-Hsensitive  peo- 
ple, who  once  longed  to  rise  in  the  world,  to  be 
worthy  of  the  world's  esteem,  but  now,  defeated 
in  their  aims,  they  have  settled  down  in  utter 
hopelessness  of  any  such  result,  because  the  year 
begins  and  ends  with  the  same  pitiless  battle 
against  want— a  battle  in  which  they  never 
c<mie  off  victorious  P  Schools,  churches,  and 
good  society  have  attractions  for  them  still ; 
but  they  feel  themselves  outside  the  pale  of  these 
humanising  influences— outcasts,  without  repu- 
tation, or  the  ability  to  make  a  decent  appear- 
ance among  their  more  fortunate  equals. 

It  may  be  that  but  few  of  those  who  shall 
peruse  these  lines  are  rich,  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  that  term ;  most  of  our  readers  un- 
doubtedly know  by  experience  the  burden  of 
labor,  and  the  pressure  of  need  ;  yet  few  it  is  to 
be  feared  comprehend  the  desolateness  and  the 
danger  of  the  condition  we  have  attempted  to 
describe.  It  is  a  terrible  evil — who  shall  say 
how  terrible — where  a  sensitive  soul,  ambitious 
to  rise  and  fulflU  a  noble  destiny,  conscious  of 
ability  to  achieve  a  worthy  work  in  the  world, 
finds  itself  at  last,  after  repeated  and  ever-fail- 
ing struggles,  hemmed  in  on  every  side,  and 
cramped  and  stifled  by  poverty  and  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  great  selfish,  indi^erent  world.  If 
our  lot  is  more  fortunate,  ought  we  not  to  be  on 
the  watch  for  such  cases  ?  And  whenever  we 
see  them  struggling  in  silence  and  seclusion,  as 
they  are  apt  to  do,  ought  we  not  to  profifer  tbem 
a  helping  hand  P  Ought  we  not  to  insist  upon 
sharing  tbe^  burden;  not,  indeed,  with  the 
noisy  show  of  vainglorious  liberality,  but  with 
the  quiet  advances  of  that  fraternal  charity 
which  letteth  not  its  left  hand  know  what  Its 
right  hand  doeth. 

Hamast  arithmetic  can  not  compute  the  value 
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of  a  moderate  gift  thus  bestowed  at  the  right 
moment  npon  a  deserring  person. 

It  has  made  many  a  mechanic,  or  tradesman, 
Or  farmer  a  successful  man,  and  an  ornament  to 
society,  who  otherwise  would  hare  settled  down 
into  despair  and  utter  Ihriftliness.  It  has  saved 
many  a  noble  intellect  for  the  serrice  of  society 
in  the  circles  of  professional  life  or  of  literature, 
which,  without  it,  would  hare  sunk  into  some 
obscure  cavem  of  uselesness  and  crime. 

Nor  is  the  luxury  of  this  enlightened  benevo- 
lence confined  to  the  rich.  You  who  have  no 
money  to  give,  g^ve  counsel,  sympathy,  support. 
A  word  fitly  spoken  at  the  right  time  has  often 
saved  a  soul  from  death  and  covered  a  multitude 
of  sins.  If  you  have  but  a  kind  word,  an  encour- 
aging smile,  or  a  friendly  pressure  of  the  hand, 
to  bestow  upon  any  needy,  struggling,  tempted 
soul,  give  it  freely,  and  trust  gracious  Heaven 
for  the  result.  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed, 
and  in  the  evening  withhold  not  thy  hand  ;  for 
thou  knowest  not  whether  shall  prosper  either 
this  or  that." 

'^  It  is  a  little  thing  to  speak  a  phrase 
Of  common  comfort,  which  by  daily  use 
Has  almost  lost  its  sense ;  yet  on  the  ear 
Of  him  who  thought  to  die  unnoticed,  *t  will  fall 
Like  choicest  music ;  fill  the  glazing  eye 
With  gentle  tears  ;  relax  the  knotted  hand 
To  know  the  bond  of  fellowship  ag^in ; 
And  shed  on  the  departing  soul  a  sense 
More  precious  than  the  benison  of  friends 
About  the  honored  death-bed  Of  the  rich. 
To  him  who  else  were  lonely — that  another 
Of  the  great  family  is  near  and  feels." 


with  pneumonia.    We  have  not  the  partionlani 
of  bis  sioknaM,  nor  do  we  know  how  he  waa 
treated,  but  we  are  sure  lew  will  diflbr  with  us 
in  believing  that  hia  death  was  many  years  too 
soon,  for  he  was  of  a  vigorous  constitation  and 
In  the  prime  of  life.    It  can  not  be  otherwise 
than  that  he  in  some  way  serionaly  violated  the 
laws  of  life  and  health,  to  thus  meet  with  an 
untimely  end.    We  make  this  statement  with 
sadness,  for  Mr.  Borlingame  was  a  man  of 
great  exoellenoe,  and  deserved,  as  he  has  re- 
oeived,  high  rank  as  a  diplomatist  and  citisen. 
Few  will  even  forget  his  cutting  rebuke  to  the 
buUy  and  rufSan  Brooks,  the  would-be  mur- 
derer of  Sumner  in  the  Senate,  and  his  course 
when  challenged  by  that  great  coward  to  engage 
in  a  duel. 

The  numerous  deaths  of  the  eminent  men  and 
women  we  have  lately  been  called  upon  to  men- 
tion in  connection  with  the  oause  of  reform  in 
matters  pertaining  to  health,  ought  to  teach  all  a 
lesson,  a  lesson  oonoeming  how  we  may  live  so 
as  to  readi  the  true  age  alloted  to  man»  and  not 
be  out  off  piematorely  on  aoeonnt  of  sin  against 
our  bodies. 


Death  of  Ajtson  BtTBUKaAXE.— Since 
the  publication  of  the  March  Hbbald  op 
Hbalth,  we  have  the  news  of  the  death  of  the 
distinguished  American,  Anson  Burlingame. 
We  say  American,  for  though  he  had  become  a 
citizen. of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  was  dele- 
gated by  them  with  important  missions  to  all 
the  leading  governments  of  the  world,  yet  he 
was  none  the  less  an  American  for  this.  He 
died,  we  are  informed,  after  a  very  brief  iUness,  I 


ToiTTHFUL  Dbpbatitt. — ^It  wonld  not 
be  amiss  for  our  people  to  examine  the  Court 
Calendar  of  the  City  of  Kew  Tork,  and  see  the 
number  of  mere  boys  enrolled  among  our  dan- 
gerous classes.  At  one  sitting,  the  City  Judge 
sentenced  seven  boys  to  the  penitentiary  for 
terms  varying  from  two  to  six  years.  Judge 
Oarvin,  in  sentencing  these  young  reprobates, 
remarked :  "  It  is  sad  to  perceive  that  all  these 
boys,  condenmed  as  thieves  and  burglars,  are  not 
more  than  seventeen  yean  of  age." 

It  is  sad,  indeed,  and  should  serve  as  a  call  to 
all  well-wishers  of  our  kind,  to  bestir  tiiemselves 
and  arrest  the  terrible  torrent  of  wickedneai 
and  crime  rife  in  the  midst  of  us.  It  will  not 
be  long  before  our  great  cities  will  be  totally  in 
the  power  of  these  bold,  rsoUess  Jack  Shep- 
ards,  and  ciiiming»  actfal  dodgera  Already 
the  police  have  besn  detoeted  in  eonniving  at 
and  particjpattng  in  their  evil  doings,  and  those 
of  them  who  are  hoaesti  have  been  knocked 
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down  and  mnrdertd  in  move  intteneet  th«n  one. 
Man  are  robbed  in  broad  daylight,  and  women 
bave  had  their  Jewelry  iom  from  their  peraoney 
and  yet  J  the  pezpetniton  go  nnwhipfed  of 
jnatioe.' 

7  Oar  otdtiTated  olaeeee  will  need  to  learn  that 
they  are  not  gniltlees  tn  thia  widenspread,  in- 
creasing reign  of  disorder  and  orime.  It  ia  aaid 
Kero  fiddled  while  Rome  was  bnroing,  and  onr 
wealthy  diiaens  are  danetng,  iiddlingy  tinning 
ooTertly,  and  enoonragt^g  Tioe  by  their  own 
luxury,  while  this  fearfal  volcano  of  orime  ia 
snrely,  if  ilowly,  acoumolating  ita  firee  of  de- 
Btinotion.  It  is  nothing  less  than  vaDity  and 
fooUshneas,  if  nothing  worae,  for  women  to 
parade  their  jewek  in*the  street,  and  if  they 
will  do  it  they  must  run  the  hazard  of  peril  to 
themaelvea. 

The  appHancea  of  wealth  are  certainly  to  be 
desired,  but  they  are  to  the  best  degree  childish 
and  effeminate  when  made  use  of  only  to  gratify 
a  weak  love  of  display  or  selfish  Indulgence. 
Our  people  need  some  great  incitement— some 
noble  aspiration,  in  which  we  are  sadly  defi- 
cient. Kow  the  ambition  of  the  young  is  to 
lead  a  life  of  luxury,  idleness,  and  splendor ;  a 
desire  totally  deetructiTo  to  all  that  is  manly, 
noble,  or  humanizing  in  character.  Our  pulpits 
cater  too  much  to  this  love  of  excitement,  and 
is  widely  depositing  from  that  primitive  sim- 
plicity, purity,  and  Christ-lihe  contempt  of  the 
world,  which  alone  will  render  it  a  bulwark  of 
good  to  society.  Our  periodical  press  stoops 
down  to  join  this  whirl  of  giddy,  sensational  lit- 
erature, which  aims  at  notoriety,  irrespective  of 
the  tendency  of  what  it  promulgates,  and  thus 
our  moral  teachers  aro  &miliariKing  the  publio 
mind  with  crime,  and  confusing  the  lives  which 
separate  wrong  from  right  doing.  Beneath  all 
this,  the  ignorant  and  depraved  esjoy  a  perfect 
eamival  of  orime,  unrebuked,  if  not  counte- 
naaoed  by  those  who  shcmld  be  our  aiders  in  all 
that  is  good  and  true,  and  so  oar  penitentiaiies 
are  crowded  with  victims^  and  men  and  women 
live  in  ieu  and  tremUing,  or  in  blind  oontempt 
of  their  danger. 

What  will  be  the  end! 


P&mCAL  OUXTUKB  THX   BaBIS  OV  BpIS- 

ITUAL.— No  human  interests  are  more  important 
or  saored  than  those  which  pertain  to  the  body. 
Upon  the  proper  training  and  development  cf 
this  all  higher  interests  depend.  We  are  pro- 
fbondly  oonviooed  that  the  cause  of  human  im- 
provement, social,  moral,  and  religious,  can  in 
no  way  be  more  effectually  promoted  than  by 
the  radical  investigation  of  those  topics  to 
which  this  joamal  is  especially  devoted.  We 
regard  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged  as,  in 
a  moat  important  sense,  auxiliary  to  that  of  the 
teaeher  and  the  clergyman.  The  moral  and  in- 
tellectual status  of  man  is  gronnded  in  the  ma- 
terial, and  generally  advances  along  with  that. 
If  we  are  to  have  any  great  and  permanent 
improvement  in  the  former,  we  most  begin  with 
making  some  radical  changes  in  the  latter. 
What  teacher  has  not  felt  the  hopeless  charac- 
ter of  his  task,  when  rehired  to  make  scholars 
and  gentlemen  out  of  the  thick-skulled,  small- 

• 

brahied  specimens  ol  juvenile  humanity  that 
are  sometimes  placed  under  his  care!  And 
what  minister,  alive  to  the  character  and  con- 
ditions of  his  work,  does  not  see  how  useless  is 
the  effort  to  make  spiritually-minded,  noble 
men  and  women  of  people  who  persist  in  neg- 
lecting bodily  cleanliness,  who  are  content  to 
breathe  a  polluted  atmosphere  in  their  dwell- 
ings, schools,  and  churches,  who  habitually  fill 
their  stomachs  with  gross  foods  and  drinks,  and 
poison  all  the  channels  of  life  with  rum  and  to- 
bacco! How  many  such  there  are  in  all  our 
churches  and  congregatioDS,  who  thus  live  in 
habitual  violation  of  the  plainest  laws  of  God, 
and  yet  call  themselves  Christians !  Excellent  . 
people,  no  doubt  many  of  them  are,  though 
dearly  not  in  the  way  of  progress. 

There  can  be  no  high,  sustained,  and  healthy 
spiritual  life  here  on  earthy  except  in  connec- 
tion with  habits  of  wise  bodily  discipline.  Our 
religion  can  never  be  any  thing  but  a  poor^ 
puny,  sickly  growth,  a  mere  efliervescence  of  sen- 
timentalism,  until  it  is  based  on  strict  obedience 
to  all  the  laws  of  our  being,  organic  as  well  as 
spirituaL  The  Holy  Spirit  can  not  work  an  im- 
possibility.   It  can  do  little  fbr  the  souls  of  men 
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80  long  as  these  are  kept  imder  by  deprening 
influences  of  vitiated  bodily  conditions.  The 
temple  mast  be  cleansed,  or  the  celestial  visitant 
will  not  abide. 

The  regeneration  of  which  thare  is  just  now 
the  most  crying  need,  is  physical.  Men  need, 
first  of  all,  to  be  better  bom;  then  all  the 
rest  will  come  easier.  QThey  need  to  inherit 
larger,  and  better-balaxiced  brains,  more  har- 
monious temperaments,  and  greater  vitality. 
In  that  case,  the  work  of  the  teacher  and  of 
the  preacher  would  be  vastly  more  simple,  and 
successful,  and  pleasant.  Instead  of  spending 
all  of  their  energies  in  trying  to  aronse  in  others 
some  feeble  movements  of  mental  and  spiritual 
life,  their  more  pleasing  task  would  be  to  watch 
over  the  natural  and  timely  vmfoldings  of  vigor- 
ous gorms  already  implanted.  People  wonld 
not  require  to  be  exhorted  to  become  moral 
and  religious ;  they  wonld  naturally  become  so. 
Children  wonld  inaenmbly  grow  np  in  beautifiil 

• 

habits  of  virtue  and  piety.  At  the  proper  age 
they  would  experience  that  inward  unfolding  of 
the  spiritual  powers  which  is  the  crowning  ex- 
cellence and  glory  of  man,  and  which  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  true  hnman  life.  Mean- 
while, dear  reader,  let  us  work  on  with  patience, 
seeking  wisdom,  and  hoping  better  things  for 
ourselves  and  our  race. 


Death  of  Bet.  Db.  McGiinTocK. — 
We  had  hardly  laid  aside  our  pen  from  writing 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  Burlingame,  before  we  hear 
the  Ead  news  of  the  death  of  Rev.  Dr.  McOlin- 
tock,  a  brilliant  scholar,  a  most  excellent  man, 
and  one  of  the  pillars  in  the  Methodist  Ohnroh. 
At  the  time  of  bis  death  he  was  F^resident  of 
Drew  Theological  Seminary,  and  about  66  years 
of  age.  In  speaking  of  him.  The  New  York 
Independent  says: 

<'  The  chief  encomium  which  the  career  of  Dr. 
McCUntock  justly  elicits  is  the  witness  whioh 
he  bore,  during  all  his  busy  life,  that  he  was 
perpetually  making  the  most  diligent  use  of  all 
his  jGaculties  and  opportunities.  He  seemed  to 
b^  one  of  thosn  few  men  who  succeed  in  making 
as  much  of  themselves  as  Katuze  originally  de- 


them  to  beeone.  la  other  words,  we 
are  entitled  to  say  that  he  lived,  not  only  mor- 
ally, but  intelleotvaUy,  a  weU^spe&t  Ufe.  From 
this  fcribote  the  only  possible  4elraotion  is  a 
warning  reference  to  his  occasional  (and,  in  late 
years,  his  too  frequent)  overwosk.  'Stodies,' 
says  Lord  Bacon,  *  teach  not  their  own  use.*  It 
18  not  every  scholar  who  takes  dne  heed  of  this 
saying.  He  who  studies  too  much  for  his  body 
studies  too  much  for  his  mind.  Dr.  McQin- 
tock's  mistake  was  that  he  burdened  both  his 
body  and  his  mind  with  an  overweight  of 
many  books.  We  are  far  from  saying  that  he 
rudely  worked  himself  to  death ;  but,  if  he  had 
divided  his  self-respect  a  little  more  equally  be- 
tween his  brain  and  his  frame,  we  believe  that 
the  belief  the  Fourth  Avenue  Methodist  Choreh 
would  not  now  be  tolling  his  funeral,  and  the 
Drew  Theological  Seminary  would  not  now  be 
mourning  the  loss  of  its  Ptesident." 

We  do  not,  however,  thfnk  that  Dr.  MeClin- 
tock's  habits  of  overwork  were  the  immediate 
cause  of  hisillnees,  for  his  disease,.typhoid  fiover, 
is  not  the  result  of  overwork.  It  is  more  likely 
to  be  caused  by  foul  air  or  bad  water,  and  per- 
haps clogging  food  and  imperfect  depuration. 

Few  men,  however,  had  a  more  deep-seated 
and  truly-religious  respect  for  the  laws  of  health 
than  Dr.  McCUntock.  In  his  public  sermons 
we  have  heard  him  declare  most  emphatically, 
that  sickness  is  quite  as  much  a  sin  against  the 
good  laws  of  God,  as  lying,  or  stealing,  or 
cheating,  and  that  premature  death  is  only 
another  name  for  suicide. 

Dr.  McCUntock  was  a  profound  scholar,  a 
keen  logician,  a  man  of  LrilUant  wit,  gentle, 
affectionate,  devout,  ardent,  and  of  energy 
almost  ezhaustless.  What  ho  sought  to  accom- 
plish ho  never  failed  to  do.  His  loss  will  not 
soon  be  replaced. 


GSITBEAL  DXBILZTT  AMOHQ  PbAB  TbESB. 
— ^The  editor  of  The  (hardeners'  Monthly  says 
that  general  debiUty  is  a  disease  of  i>ear  trees, 
as  well  as  of  men  and  women.  Dr.  Horatio  Wood 
has  also  shown  this  statement  to.be  true.  With 
his  microscope  he  has  discovered  that  many 
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pear  bloasoma  do  not  matoxn  booanae  tliaie  it 
nt  pollen  in  the  aathan  of  the  floweart.  The 
same  has  been  found  to  be  tme  of  some  of  the 
wild  Uaekbaornee  of  Envope,  Mid,  no  donbt,  it  ia 
also  true  of  the  bloaaoma  of  ioMDy  young  apple 
and  peaoh  trees. 


Who  iiBE  OxTE  Gbjxisllb? — ^The  Ex- 
aminer  and  Chronicle  in  answer  to  the  question 
"  are  our  people  growing  worse  P"  tries  to  prove 
that  the  most  of  our  criminals  are  so,  because 
they  are  Catholics  and  haters  of  Protestantism. 
We  think  this  quite  untrue.  It  is  liquor  that 
oanses  most  of!  the  crime,  want,  and  beggary  of 
our  large  cities.  This  is  a  fact  so  well  kuowD  > 
that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  comment  upon  it. 
Dry  up  the  liquor  shops  of  any  city  and  you 
will  at  once  dry  up  the  most  potent  manufac- 
ture of  criminals  that  can  be  found.  This  has 
been  proved  many  times.  Bessbrook,  a  model 
town,  of  which  we  gave  an  aoconnt  in  this 
monthly  in  November,  1867,  is  a  notable  exam- 
ple among  the  Irish  of  the  decrease  of  crime 
with  the  disuse  of  alcoholic '  liquors.  Yineland 
is  another  example  in  this  country.  Let  us  as* 
oribe  to  their  proper  causes  the  crimes  that 
abound,  when  their  removal  will  be  more  easy. 


many  iaBtanoes  of  palpitation  cured  by  adopting 
plain,  simple  habits  of  life. 


Moist  Aib  akd  Health. — ^Air  that  is 

saturated  with  moisture,  and  at  the  same  time 
loaded  with  noxious  gases,  sadly  interferes  with 
the  escape  of  moisture  from  the  lungs  and  skin, 
and  the  effect  od  the  body  is  very  much  the 
same  as  smothering  a  fire  is  on  its*  combustion. 
The  moisture  can  not  escape  with  its  load  of 
gases,  and  their  retention  oppresses  the  body 
very  much,  reducing  the  ability  to  use  the  mus- 
cles and  producing  a  feverish  state,  which  be- 
comes very  distressing.  When  tbe  air  is  pure 
and  dry,  the  gases  of  the  body  escapes  rapidly, 
and  a  much  better  state  of  health  is  maintained 
in  consequence. 


Palpitatiok  o»  the  Hbaet. — ^There 
are  probably  few  persons  who  have  not  at  some 
time  in  their  lives  had,  if  not  for  more  than  a 
moment,  palpitation  of  the  heart  The  disease 
is  dependent  on  over-exoitement  of  the  nerves  of 
this  organ,  usually  it  lasts  bnt  a  few  moments, 
bat  oases  are  on  record  of  its  oontinuing  eight 
days  at  the  rate  of  160  beats  to  the  minute. 
"Where  not  caused  by  disease  of  tbe  heart  or  its 
valves,  it  is  not  a  dangerous  affection.  The 
best  treatment  is  perfect  quiet  and  composure  in 
a  recumbent  posture.  If  it  continues  long,  ap- 
ply hot  compresses  over  the  region  of  the  heart 
changing  them  often.  To  prevent  their  occur- 
rence avoid  over-exertion,  tight  clothing,  nerv- 
ous excitement,  a  crowded  or  unventilated  room, 
and,  above  all,  loading  the  stomach  with  indi- 
gestible  articles  of   food.     We  have   known 


A  JjkKK  oir  Fibs. — ^The  Islands  of  the 
Csspean  Sea  abound  in  springs  of  naphtha.  In 
July  of  last  year  these  wells  ovexfiowed,  and  the 
,  naphtha,  running  into  the  sea,  caught  fire.  For 
two  days  the  fire  raged  over  thousands  of  miles 
of  Burfaoe  of  the  sea,  produoing  the  most  curious 
phenomenon  of  a  sea  on  fire.  Thousands  on 
thousands  of  fishes  were  destroyed.  These  fishes 
will  surely  be  deposited  in  the  strata  of  some  soil 
now  forming,  and  who  knows  bat  they  will  be 
objects  of  study  for  some  future  geologist  who 
may  discover  them.  Heroditus  mentions  a  tra« 
dition  in  his  time  that  the  surface  of  this  sea  had 
once  been  a  sheet  of  flame,  but  we  should  hardly 
have  accredited  him  had  not  recent  experience 
verified  his  words. 


HxaiEKE  FOB  PsACH  Tbxss. — ^Delioious 
peaches  may  be  raised  by  the  bushel  under 
glass,  and  ripened  in  the  winter  and  spring 
without  any  great  expense  to  those  who  under- 
stand tbe  art  of  managing  such  enterprises. 
The  trees  are  best  planted  in  tubs  or  boxes  or 
pots,  and  housed  during  winter  in  a  shed  where 
the  temperature  is  not  down  to  the  freesing  point. 
No  fire-heat  is  necessary,  but  the  advantage 
of  a  warm  position  should  be  taken,  so  as  to  get 
the  benefit  of  all  the  sun  that  can  be  secured.. 
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The  trees  shoald  be  remoTed  to  the  open  air  ia 
spring  as  sooa  as  the  weather  will  permit. 


CaLUICITT     AGiJKSI     PSOZESSOS     E.     P. 

EvAiTB.— Our  pages  have  been  enriched  from 
time  to  time  hy  instmotive  oontributions  from 
the  pen  of  this  distingpiished  scholar  and  au- 
thor, so  we  do  not  consider  it  going  ont  of  the 
way  to  take  a  slight  hand  in  a  little  scrimmage 
in  which  one  of  onr  own  literary  family  has 
lately  been  engaged,  with  a  yery  unworthy  an- 
tagonist. If  a  man  can  choose  his  friends,  it  is 
not  always  possible  for  him  to  choose  his  ene- 
mies ;  and  we  do  not  know  that  Professor  Evans 
is  to  be  blamed  because  a  very  reckless  snd 
truthless  person  has  seen  fit  to  throw  djrt  at  him. 
In  a  word,  the  story  is  this.  About  a  year  ago, 
the  Professor  published  in  the  German  language 
(which  he,  though  an  American,  is  a  feu^ile  mas- 
ter of),  through  an  eminent  New  York  house,  a 
history  of  G^erman  literature.    All  who  know 


him  are  aware,  that  tiiat  is  a  subject  in  which 
he  18  a  pvofoimd  studsnt  and  a  great  authority ; 
and  that  to  accuse  him  of  stealing,  bodily,  the 
contents  of  his  book  about  Genuan  literature,  is 
as  preposterous  aa  it  oould  be  to  say  that  Hor- 
ace Greeley  does  not  draw  upon  his  own  re- 
sources when  he  writes  about  Protection,  or 
that  Mr.  Beeoher  furtively  appropriates  other 
people's  property  when  he  preaches  in  Ply- 
mouth pulpit  Yet  this  is  the  charge  that  has 
been  trumped  up  against  Professor  Evans ;  and 
the  fabricator  of  it  has  taken  uncommon  pains 
to  circulate  the  indictment.  We  are  highly 
pleased,  though  not  at  all  astonished,  to  find 
that  the  accused  has  met  his  assailant,  and  has 
left  him  lying  extremely  flat  and  very  cold. 
The  points  of  the  controversy  are  too  many  to 
go  into  here.  "We  refer  to  it  merely  to  chroni- 
cle the  fact,  that  our  esteemed  contributor  has 
taken  no  harm  from  a  very  foul  slander  upon 
his  literary  integrity. 
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How  to   Treat  the    Sick. 


The  Oa*78"«8  aisd  Tsj^a.twest  of  Eet- 
STpE^iAs. — Erysiptjias  may  be  considered  a  hu- 
moral and  inflammatory  disease  proceeding 
from  a  vitiated  state  of  the  blood,  and  whether 
it  be  epidemic  or  spasmodic,  this  peculiar  con- 
dition of  th^  blood  must  be  present.  When  it 
occurs  as  an  epidemic,  it  is  connected  with 
some  particular  state  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
condition  of  the  blood  necessary  to  produce 
this  disease  is  undoubtedly  produced  by  intcm- 
peranoe  in  eating  or  drinkmg,  or  by  using  im- 
proper diet^  such  as  swine's  flesh,  greasy  sweet 
<»kes  or  concentrated  preparations  of  food 
largely  indulged  in,  hot  coffee  and  tea ;  also 
eating  at  irregular  hours.  And  it  will  be 
found  that  persons  accustomed  to  a  free  use  of 
4dl  kinds  of  food  and  drink,  will  develop  the 
•disposition  to  erysipelas,  either  iu  their  own 


person,  or  in  that  of  their  offspring,  and  fjre- 
quently  in  both. 

Sudden  cb&nges  of  temperature,  operating  on 
a  system  inflamed  by  gross  conditions,  or  ob- 
structed by  constipating  food,  tend  to  develop 
the  disease. 

The  various  causes  which  have  been  named 
as  producing  causes,  merely  call  into  action 
morbific  humors  previously  produced  by  un- 
healthy food  or  intemperance  in  eating  and 
drinking.  And  it  maybe  observed  that  a  meal, 
whether  composed  of  improper,  or  of  healthy 
food,  eaten  in  excess,  is  most  commonly  fol- 
lowed, in  erysipelatous  habits,  by  a  severe  at- 
tack of  the  disease,  while  on  the  other  hand,  a 
strict  attention  to  diet  will  lessen  the  severity 
of  the  disease,  and  often  prevent  its  re-ap- 
pearance 
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Although  erysipelaa  is  obeerml  as  oompan- 
ivrelj  oonliniDg  itself  to  the  tnie  skic,  I  fisel 
fullj  coiiTiiioed  that  it  teiy  frequently  is 
thrown  upon  internal  organs,  causing  sudden 
and  unexpected  loss  of  life ;  and  this  may  be 
the  result  of  its  recession  from  the  surfltce,  or 
it  may  primarily  attack  an  internal  organ,  as 
sometimes  happens  in  child-hed  fever  and 
other  malignant  forms. 

TBBATMENT. 

In  the  chilly  stage  the  vapor  bath,  or  hot 
sitz  bath  should  be  used  for  twenty  minutes, 
or  until  a  free  perspiration  ensues,  then  sponge 
off  with  cool  water  and  dry  with  a  sheet,  and 
after  brisk  dry  hand  rubbing  cover  up  warmly 
in  bed.  When  the  fever  rises,  give  a  half 
pack  for  thirty  minutes,  or  a  cool  sitz  bath 
fifteen  minutes ;  sponge  off  with  cool  water 
after  the  pack,  and  rub  dry  as  before ;  keep  a 
cool  compress  over  the  chest  and  abdomen, 
changed  every  hour  during  the  fever.  If 
necessary,  move  the  bowels  freely  once  a  day 
by  injections. 

When  the  eruption  appears,  if  accompanied 
by  much  heat  and  bnming,  steam  the  part  af- 
fected twice  a  day  ;  if  the  head  is  the  part  af- 
fected, cover  it  closefy  while  steaming  it,  or 
take  a  vapor  bath  once  a  day,  in  the  morning 
while  the  fever  is  down  ;  use  cool  compresses 
eonstantly  over  the  inflamed  part,  made  of 
a  wet  towel  of  two  or  three  thicknesses 
covered  with  a  dry  flannel  cloth,  change  fie- 
quently  enough  to  allay  the  burning  sensa- 
tion. The  fever  should  be  oontroUed  besides 
the  general  treatment,  by  sponging  tbe  body 
frequently  withoat  exposing  the  patient  to 
cool  air.  Should  there  be  a  tendency  to  a 
recession  of  the  eruption,  a  determination  to 
the  surface  must  be  kept  up,  by  drinking  freely 
of  hot  water,  and  placing  jogs  of  hot  water 
to  the  feet,  in  order  to  produce  a  slight  sweats 
ing,  which  must  be  kept  up  until  relief  is  ob- 
tained, being  careful  of  sudden  exposures  to 
cold. 


When  the  eruption  appears  of  a  livid  hue, 
foment  the  part  thoroughly,  with  flannel  clotha 
wrung  out  of  as  hot  water  as  can  be  borne  ; 
change  every  five  minutes  for  half  an  hour, 
(bUow  vrith  the  cold  compress  ;  if  there  should 
be  ulcerations,  tepid  water  dressings  should  be 
constantly  applied. 

BEOIICS, 

The  room  should  be  well  ventilated  and 
the  clothing  changed  frequently ;  the  patient 
should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  and  see 
but  little  company.  The  food  must  be  light 
and  simple  in  the  early  stage  ;  rice  water, 
bariey  water,  paoada,  sago  and  wheatmeal 
gruel,  should  be  used  moderately.  During 
convalescence,  much  depends  upon  the  diet  to 
prevent  a  relapse ;  toast,  graham  pudding, 
graham  bread,  baked  potatoes  or  apples  should 
be  used ;  while  grease,  fat  meats,  milk,  sau- 
sages, sweetmeats,  raw  fruits,  preserves,  acids 
and  food  that  would  cause  acidity  of  the 
stomach  should  be  avoided. 

SEQUELA. 

This  disease,  under  drug  treatment,  often 
terminates  in  dropsical  swelling,  deep-seated 
ulceration  of  the  cellular  membrane,  m  e  - 
tases,  to  internal  organs ;  and  sometimes  it 
suddenly  disappears  in  one  part  and  re-appeais 
in  a  distant  one.  As  the  disease  is  caused  by 
a  vitiated  condition  of  the  blood,  under  Hy- 
gienic treatment  the  disease  does  not  become 
so  virulent,  and  we  never  have  ulcers,  drop- 
sies, gangrene  swellings  and  deaths.  We  aid 
nature  in  the  effort  of  purification,  and  patients 
recover. — Da,  McCall. 


iHVAiTTurB  DiBB4JBBs. — The  following 
is  extracted  from  Mrs.  Dr.  K  B.  Gleason'B 
new  book,  '*  Talks  to  My  Patients,"  now  in 
press.  See  advertisement  on  cover  of  this 
number. 

"  The  impression  that  water  treatment  can 
act  be  applied  to  the  wants  of  the  weak  and 
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well  ones,  is  incoTrect.  Plunges,  pftoks, 
doQches,  all  cold,  were  a  peculiar  feature  of  the 
Priessnitz  method,  hence  the  name  "cold- 
water  cnre "  is  often  applied  where  hot  or 
tepid  baths  are  huf^elj  used.  The  tempem- 
ture  of  the  watev  may  be  so  Taried,  and  its 
use  so  regulated,  as  to  soothe  the  slightest  or 
the  severest  fever,  and  reliere  chills,  creeping 
or  congestive,  whatever  the  age  of  the  sufferer. 
If  the  little  one  has  a  cold,  let  it  be  put  in  a 
warm  bath  up  to  the  chin,  as  warm  as  its  sen- 
sitive skin  will  allow,  which  is  usually  about 
one  hundred  degrees;  let  the  bath  be  five  or 
ten  minutes  in  duration  and  then  be  reduced 
to  ninety  degrees ;  then  take  out  the  little 
patient  and  rub  it  briskly.  This  should  be 
done  just  before  the  nap,  or  the  going  to  bed 
£>r  the  night,  because,  in  either  case,  it  is 
easier  to  keep  the  child  warm,  which  is  neces- 
sary. 

When  there  is  a  feverish  heat  about 
the  body,  apply  bandages  of  soft  linen,  two 
thicknesses,  reaching  from  the  armpits  to  the 
hips ;  over  this  two  folds  of  flannel  or  thick 
cotton.  While  this  is  warm  take  care  that 
the  general  surface  is  not  chilled  thereby.  To 
prevent  this,  put  on  a  long  sack  or  double 
gown.  The  bandage  may  be  renewed  during 
the  night  if  the  fever  returns. 

If  the  lips  are  dry,  put  a  roll  of  wet  linen  to 
the  mouth,  or,  if  the  gums  are  swollen,  a  small 
ball  of  pounded  ice  in  a  cloth  for  them  to  bite 
now  and  then,  which  will  also  soothe  the 
little  one. 

In  case  of  constipation  or  colic,  an  ix\jection 
of  water  at  ninety-eight  degrees  may  be  given, 
having  a  folded  sheet  or  several  napkins  under 
the  hips.  As  to  the  amount,  judge  from  the 
ymptoms;  pump  slowly  and  as  soon  as 
here  is  an  effort  to  expel  on  the  part  of  the 
little  patient,  withdraw  the  tube. 

If  there  is  diarrhea,  sitz  baths  are  very 
beneficial,  even  to  ba'bies  of  a  few  months  old. 
They  wUl  sit  in  a  litUe  tub  or  washbowl  with 


the  water  from  lunety-five  to  eighty-five  de- 
grees, according  to  the  strength  and  reactive 
power  of  the  child ;  have  the  bade  and  bowels 
washed,  and  the  ehild  wiU  enjoy  it  even  wheo 
quite  fteble.  The  wet  girdle,  as  above  de^ 
scribed,  is  of  avail  in  such  cases. 

If  there  is  griping  or  straining,  injections  of 
water  at  ninety-eight  degrees  remove  acid 
matter  and  relieve  inflammations.  If  thia 
does  not  quiet  the  little  one,  we  may  give  an 
anodyne  injection  of  five  or  ten  drops  of  lauda- 
num in  a  table-spoonful  of  starch-water.  Im- 
mediately afler  press  a  napkin  over  the  anus 
for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  so  that  it  may  be 
retained  and  absorbed. 

Let  the  child  live  out  of  doors  as  much  as 
possible;  riding  in  a  carriage,  in  the  arms  of  a 
mother,  is  better  for  it  than  a  baby  wagon, 
when  it  is  sick. 

The  daily  bath  ibr  babies,  when  they  are 
well,  should  he  cool,  ranging  from  ninety-five 
to  seventy-five  degrees,  according  to  their  re* 
active  power ;  but  when  they  are  sick,  the  tern- 
perature  should  be  modified  to  meet  the 
symptoms,  remembering  that  in  fever  the  sur- 
fkoe  is  more  sensitive  to  cold,  hence  baths  or 
bandages  should  be  warm,  so  as  not  to  shock 
the  little  patient,  and  make  it  dread  what  it 
might  enjoy. 

We  took  from  the  Orphan's  Home  a  little 
girl  very  sick  with  cough  and  chronic  diarrhea. 
Every  thing  in  our  bath-rooms  being  strange 
to  her,  she  screamed  as  soon  as  she  entered 
and  went  down  into  her  warm  bath  as  if  she 
were  descending  into  a  fiery  furnace  or  a 
freering  flood.  But  finding  the  water  oom- 
fortaUe,she  grew  calm,  and  ever  after  begged 
for  baths  and  bandages.  When  her  daily 
ibver  came  on,  she  would  say,  *^TAe  feel  sick, 

please  give  roe  bath,"  and  when  it  was  over 

« 

she  would  tell  every  one,  "  Me  had  nice  bath ; 
me  fbel  better  now." 

Children  who  have  grown  up  under  water 
treatment  will  ask,  when  sick,  for  baths  and 
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bandages,  their  own  sersations  being  often  the 
best  guide  as  to  just  what  they  need. 

A  child  in  a  bath  is  always  a  sweet  picture, 
and  especially  a  pleasant  one  when  the  bright- 
ening face  says,  as  well  fts  the  words,  "Me  feel 
better  now." 

By  contrast  see  the  snbjeet  for  pills  and 
casto  oil,  Uying  in  strong  arras,  the  mother 
trying  to  hold  the  nose  together,  and  the 
tongue  down,  while  she  gives  the  pill  which 
perhaps  after  ail  sticks  between  the  teeth,  or 
the  oil  which  pours  out  rather  than  in. 

A  gentleman  who  was  partial  to  the  early 
Thompsonian  system,  with  its  large  doses  and 
crude  remedies,  said,  when  his  child  was  sick, 
he  was  obliged  to  call  another  doctor,  as  the 
child's  stomach  would  not  hold  aU  the  reme- 
dies prescribed. 

From  slight  experience,  we  judge  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  any  but  Homooopathic  remedies 
within  reach  of  the  stomachs  of  these  little 
ones.  Hence  we  know  how  glad  mothers  are 
of  any  remedial  means  which  sick  children 
wiU  enjoy. 

Water  may  be  administered  in  various  ways 
80  as  to  be  both  pleasant  and  beneficial,  even 
to  these  tender  lambs.  But  tact,  intelligence 
and  experience  must  oombine  to  render  it  a 
safe  remedy.  Arbitrary  rules  can  never  be  a 
perfect  guide  for  the  care  of  sensitive  ones.  A 
wise  head  and  a  warm  heart  should  temper 
the  treatment" 


Tbbatxsnt  of  PLEimisT.— In  the  early 

stage,  before  the  fever  has  fully  developed,  and 
while  there  is  a  tendency  to  chill,  a  yapor 
bath  of  twenty-tive  minutes  should  be  given, 
followed  with  a  cool  sponge  bath ;  repeat  once 
a  day  during  the  cool  stage.  If  the  vapor  is 
not  convenient,  a  hot  sitz  and  foot  bath  may 
be  given,  the  patient  being  closely  enveloped 
in  blankets ;  add  hot  water  as  it  can  be  borne 
until  a  free  perspiration  supervenes,  if  the  per- 
son can  bear  it  so  long;  then  sponge  as  before 


directed.  If  the  pain  is  severe,  apply  flannels 
and  cloths,  four  or  five  double,  wrung  out  of 
hot  water,  to  the  affected  part ;  repeat  every 
five  minutes  for  half  an  hoar,  or  until  the  pain 
subsides ;  then  follow  with  a  cool  wet  com- 
press covered  with  a  dry  cloth ;  change  every 
two  hours,  or  as  often  as  will  be  comfortable 
to  the  patient.  Drink  freely  of  hot  water,  and 
if  there  is  a  tendency  to  nausea  or  vomiting, 
drink  tepid  water  to  produce  vomiting.  When 
the  fever  runs  high,  a  tepid  sitz  bath  should  be 
given  for  fifteen  niintttes,  or  a  cool  wet  sheet 
pack,  for  half  an  hour ;  afterward  sponge  off 
with  cool  water.  Frequently  sponge  the 
whole  body  with  cool  water,  when  there  is 
much  fever.  The  cool  chest  wrapper  should 
be  constantly  worn  aiul  changed  every  three 
hours,  during  the  feverish  state.  The  bowels 
should  be  oK>ved  onoe  or  twice  a  day  by 
copious  tepid  injections.  Drinking  hot  vrater 
will  relieve  the  cough  and  promote  expecto 
ration. 

As  the  symptoms  gradually  subside,  the 
treatment  should  be  milder  and  cooler ;  if 
these  directions  are  closely  adhered  to,  the 
patient  will  80<m  recover,  and  not  be  afflicted 
with  the  effects  of  the  disease  and  drugs  for 
years  afterward. 

BBGIMBN. 

The  patient  should  be  kept  quiet,  and  not 
talk  much ;  none  but  the  attendants  should 
enter  the  room,  which  ought  to  be  kept  at  a 
regular  temperature,  and  well  ventilated. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  clothing 
dry. 

The  diet  should  be  simple,  consisting  of  rice 
water,  toast  water,  panada,  and  gruel,  until  the 
patient  be^^  to  convalesce,  then  baked  ap- 
ples, baked  potatoes,  toast,  fiirina,  graham 
or  cracked  wheat  pudding,  prunes,  figs,  etc., 
may  be  used,  being  careful  not  to  over-eat,  as 
there  is  great  danger  of  producing  a  relapse, 
which  would  be  more  dangerous  than  the  first 
attack.~DiL  McG^ll. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


BT  A.   U  WOOD,  X.  D. 


EflfeeU  of  Tobacco.—"  What  are  the 
effeotB  of  tobacco  apon  the  human  system  f  Does 
it  aid  digestion  P  It  is  ezteDsivelyxecommended 
by  physicians  for  promoting  digestion,  preserr- 
xng  the  teeth,  etc.  Is  its  nse  advisable  or  ad- 
Tantageons  in  any  case  f  What  is  the  best  and 
easiest  method  of  abaodoning  its  use  P' 

That  tobacco  is  poison  fl  freely  admitted  by 
all  medical  writers.  That  nicotine,  its  essential 
principle,  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  deadly 
poisons  known  has  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt, 
by  repeated  experiments  upon  animals,  and  by 
its  eflbcts  upon  men  when  used  as  a  medicine. 
Dr.  Mubsey,  who  made  many  experiments  upon 
animals,  sayS;  "One  drop  destroyed  a  half- 
grown  cat  in  five  minutes.  Two  drops  upon  the 
tongue  of  a  red  squirrel  destroyed  it  in  one 
minute.  A  small  puncture  made  in  the  tip  of 
the  nose  with  a  surgeon'a  needle,  bedewed  with 
the  oil  of  tobacco,  caused  death  in  six  mixiutes." 
The  same  author  observes  that,  **  the  tea  of 
twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  tobacco,  introdttoed 
into  the  human  body  for  th^  purpose  of  reliev» 
ing  spasms,  has  been  known  repeatedly  to  de- 
stroy life." 

As  regards  its  effects  upon  digestion,  Dr.  Mus- 
soy  says,  '*  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  smok- 
ing aids  digestion.  If  tobacco  facilitates  diges- 
tion, how  comes  it  that,  after  laying  aside  the 
habitual  use  of  it,  most  individuals  experience 
an  increase  of  appetite  and  of  digestive  energy, 
and  an  accumulation  of  flesh  P"  Says  Dr.  J.  C. 
Warren,  '*  Tobacco  impairs  the  natural  taste 
and  rolish  for  food,  lessens  the  appetite,  and 
weakens  the  powers  of  the  stomach."  The  cel- 
ebrated Dr.  Busb  says,  "  Tobacco,  even  used  in 
moderation,  may  cause  dyspepsia,  headache,  tre- 
mors, and  vertigo." 

Dr.  Henry  Gibbons,  editor  of  The  Pacific 
Hedical  and  Surgical  Journal,  in  concluding  a 
recent  essay  upon  "  Tobacco  and  its  Effects," 
says,  "  In  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  described 
the  general  influence  of  tobacco  on  man,  show- 
ing that  it  impairs  digestion,  poisons  the  blood, 
depresses  the  vital  powers,  causes  the  limbs  to 
tremble,  and  weakens  and  otherwise  disorders 
the  heart ;  that  it  robs  the  poor  man's  family ; 
that  it  is  averse  to  personal  neatness  and  clean- 
liness ;  that  it  promotes  disregard  for  the  rights 
and  comforts  of  others ;   tbat  it  cherishes  indo- 


lence of  body  and  mind ;  that  it  diminishes  the 
vigor  of  intelleot;  that  it  destroys  self  control 
by  establishing  the  slavery  of  habit;  that  it  de- 
velops the  lower  and  animal  nature  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  higher ;  that  it  entails  physical 
and  moral  degeneracy  upon  the  oftpring ;  that 
it  leads  into  bad  associations  and  bad  company, 
and  throws  its  influence  in  the  scale  of  evil  in 
all  the  relations  of  life." 

Dr.  Willard  Parker,  of  Kew  York,  in  a  recent 
letter,  says :  "  That  tobacco  is  a  poison  is  proved 
beyond  a  question.  It  is  now  many  years  since 
my  attention  was  called  to  the  intidious  but  pos- 
itively destructive  effects  of  tobacco  on  the  hu- 
man system.  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  its 
influence  upon  those  who  use  it,  and  work  on  it, 
or  in  it. 

Cigar-makers,  snuff  manufacturers,  etc.,  have 
come  under  my  care  in  hospitals  and  in  private 
praetioe,  and  saoh  persons  mver  reooyer  soon, 
and  in  a  healthy  manner,  from  any  case  of  ui- 
jurp  or  fever.  They  are  more  apt  to  die  in  epi- 
demies,  and  more  prone  to  apoplexy  and  paraly- 
sis. The  same  is  true,  also,  of  all  who  ehew  or 
Mtoke  pweh. 

This  poison  enfeebles  the  mind.  The  Empe- 
ror Napoloon  had  his  attention  called  to  this 
subject  in  1862,  by  a  scientific  statistician*.  It 
was  observed,  from  1812  to  1861,  that  the  to- 
bacco tax  averaged  twenty-eight  millions  of 
francs  annually,  and  there  were  eight  thousand 
paralytics  and  insane  in  the  hospitals  of  France. 
In  1882  the  tobacco  revenue  had  reached  one 
hundred  and  eighty  millions,  atid  in  the  hospi- 
tals were  forty -four  thousand  paralytics,  etc 
The  undoubted  inference  is  that  tobacco  has  a 
strong  influence  in  producing  these  classes  of 
nervous  diseases. 

A  commission  was  then  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  influence  of  tobacco  in  the  schools  and 
colleges.  After  a  full  and  careful  investigation 
this  commission  reported  chat  it  had  divided 
the  people  into  two  classes — the  usert  and  non- 
usert  of  tobacco,  and  then  proceeded  to  compare 
them,  physically,  intellectually,  and  morally. 
The  result  was  that  those  who  do  not  use  to- 
bacco were  stronger,  better  scholars,  and  had 
a  higher  moral  record.  In  consequence  of  this 
report,  an  edict  was  issued  prohibiting  the  use 
of  tobacco  in  these  national  institutions,  by 
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whicli  thirty  thousand  persons  were  at  once 
forced  to  abandon  it." 

It  is  almost  if  not  quite  as  diflScnlt  for  a  con- 
firmed tobacco-iiser  to  quit  the  use  of  the 
*<  weed"  as  it  is  for  the  drunkard  to  give  up  his 
'*  cups."  Tobacco  and  alcohol  make  slares  of 
their  devotees,  and  it  requires  a  strong  and  de- 
termined will  to  escape  from  their  thraldom. 
The  best  way  to  quit  the  habit  is,  after  becom- 
ing convinced  it  is  injurious  and  sinful  to  use 
it,  to  stop  its  use  at  once  an  1  resolve  to  "  touch 
not,  taste  not,  handle  noi"  tl^e  filthy  weed  again. 
If  one  has  not  will-power  enough,  when  aided 
by  reason  and  conscience,  to  enable  him  to  tri- 
umph, then  there  is  little  hope  for  him.  There 
are  certain  conditions  which  will  make  the  trial 
easier,  but  they  are  of  no  avail,  except  as  as- 
sistants. Constant  employment,  physical  and 
mental,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  condi- 
tion. Stimulants  of  all  kinds  should  be  abjured. 
The  diet  should  be  plain  and  healthful,  out  of 
door  exercise  should  be  taken  daily,  daily  bath- 
ing practiced,  and  all  the  laws  of  health  as 
closely  observed  as  possible.  Water  should  be 
the  only  drink,  and  this  may  be  taken,  in  small 
quantities,  as  often  as  there  is  the  slightest  thirst 
or  desire  for  tobacco.  Holding  water  in  the 
mouth  will  help  allay  the  desire  for  tobacco 
for  the  time  being.  Wl^en  recovering  from  a 
fit  of  sickness,  or  while  taking  a  course  of 
treatment  at  a  Hygienio  Institution,  are  the 
most  favorable  times  for  quitting  the  habit ;  or  it 
can  then  be  done  much  easier,  but  no  one  should 
wait  for  t|ie  one  or  the  other  but  quH  at  one$, 

Over-Developmenl  of  llie  IiHIIks. 

— "  About  four  years  ago  I  began  to  cultivate 
and  expand  the  lungs,  by  drawing  in  a  full 
breath,  then  pounding  on  my  chest,  etc.  My 
lungs  have  grown  and  expanded  until  I  am 
*'  full  chested,"  and  have  the  wind  capacity  of 
a  pair  of  organ  bellows.  Lately,  however,  if  I 
ride  or  walk  two  or  three  hours,  then  stop  and 
bend  over,  I  feel  a  stiffiaesa  of  the  breast-bone, 
or  somewhere  in  that  region.  Sometimes  it  is 
painful,  and  after  resting  a  short  time,  then 
draw  in  a  long  breath,  I  feel  a  pang  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  right  lung.  Am  twenty- 
five  years  old.  What  is  the  cause  P  Have  I 
overdone  the  expanding  business  T* 

You  have  guessed  the  cause  exactly.  The 
lungs  are  largely  made  up  of  minute  air-cells, 
the  walls  of  which  are  very  thin,  to  allow  the 
air  to  come  in  dose  relations  with  the  blood  in 
Ihe  little  capillary  Tessels  everywhere  enoir- 
ding  them.  In  a  majority  of  persons,  espedally 
those  who  take  but  little  active  exercise,  the 


cells  are  in  a  partially  collapsed  or  contracted 
state,  and  are  never  fully  filled  with  air.  This 
was  the  condition  of  your  lungs  when  you  com- 
menced "the  expanding  business."  In  such 
cases,  expansion  and  development  are  necessary 
and  beneficial,  but  should  not  be/sarried  to  an 
extreme  as  in  this  case.  Over-development  of 
any  part  is  injurious,  but  especially  is  this  tme 
of  the  lungs.  There  can  be  no  more  air-oells 
oreated  by  any  amount  of  effort,  but  those 
which  already  exist  may  be  brought  into  full 
action.  When  this  is  done,  all  special  efibrt  at 
expansion  should  cease.  If  continued  beyond 
this  point,  and  the  air-cells  become  unduly 
stretched,  they  will  beoome  very  thin  and  liable 
to  burst  upon  great  exertion,  producing  hemor- 
rhage, and  also  lose  their  power  of  contraction, 
so  that  the  amount  of  air  taken  into  the  lungs 
at  a  single  inspiration  will  be  diminished,  and 
the  chest  beoome  rigid  and  immovable.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  carry  the  expansion 
of  the  lungs  too  fiur.  When  an  increase  in  the 
circumference  of  the  chest  of  three  or  four 
inches  has  been  attained  by  special  exercises, 
the  individual  should  watch  himself  closely,  and 
cease  his  efTorts  as  soon  as  the  slightest  unpleas- 
ant feelings  are  felt  about  the  chest. 

Cleanse  and  Tentllate  your  Cel' 

lars* — Most  cellars,  especially  at  this  time  of 
year,  ooi^tain  a  large  amount  of  decomposing 
vegetable  matter  in  the  form  of  decaying  friiits 
and  vegetables  which  give  ofT  their  foul  and 
poisonous  gases  during  the  process  of  decay. 
Then  again  they  are  usually  damp,  close,  un- 
ventilated  and  unsunned.  Air  whioh  is  kepi 
confined  and  without  the  purifying  infiuenee  of 
sunlight  soon  becomes  impure  and  unfit  te 
breathe,  and  if  to  this  we  add  the  dampness  and 
the  eonstantly-esoaping  gases  of  decomposing 
vegetation,  we  have  the  condition  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  most  cellars.  This  atmosphere  is  con- 
stantly finding  its  way  into  the  dwelling  above, 
often  causing  dangerous  fevers  and  always  im- 
pairing the  health  of  its  occupants. 

Swelling  under  the  Eyes.— "What 
is  the  cause,  and  what  will  be  the  best  remedy 
for  my  eyes?  They  are  swollen  imder  the 
lower  eyelids.  Sometimes  they  are  not  swelled 
much.  Age  seventeen.  I  work  part  of  the 
day  and  part  of  the  night,  and  sleep  part  day 
and  night." 

The  cause  is  probably  working  at  night,  and 
perhaps  not  enough  sleep,  in  connection  with 
unhealthfnl  habits  in  other  respects.  Bemody 
the  cause,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  the  efibct  will 
■oon  cease.  Learn  Nature's  laws,  and  obey  them. 
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NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Thi  Phtbioal  Lifb  of  Womah:  Advice  to 
tbe  Maiden,  Wife,  and  Mother.  By  Oeo.  H.  Napheys, 
A.M.,  M.  D.,  Member  of  FhlUdelphia  County  Med- 
ical Society,  etc,  etc.  Author  of  Compendium  of 
Modem  Therapeutios.  Philadelphia :  Oeorge  Mao- 
lean.    1869. 

ThiA  ia  a  book  for  women.  It  alms  to  present  whatever 
of  practical  importance  science  has  to  disclose  relating  to 
the  physiology  ot  woman,  her  relationb  to  the  other  sex, 
the  duties  involved  in  those  relations,  the  peouliar  diseases 
to  which  she  is  subject,  and  th«  means  by  which  those 
diseases  maybe  prerented.  It  is  admirably  written  by 
one  well  qualified  to  speolc  of  such  matters.  The  tone  of 
the  book  is  unoxoeptional.  The  earnest  moral  purpose  ot 
the  author  is  apparent  on  CTSry  page  and  pyM  weight  to 
all  hla  instructions.  Few,  perhs^  none*  haT*  saoeeeded 
so  well  in  presenting  these  delicate  topics  explicitly  and 
thoroughly,  and  at  the  soma  time  without  the  slightest 
o£Gense  to  purity. 

The  plan  of  the  work  Is  eminently  prootioal.  It  b  re- 
plete with  instmetion  of  immediate  and  Tifeal  nee  to  erery 
woman,  whether  maiden,  wife,  or  mother;  and  if  all 
would  read  and  ponder  well  its  lessons  of  wisdom,  great 
would  be  the  benefits  resulting  to  this  and  succeeding 
generations. 

ijThere  is>  feeling,  qnii#  too  preralent  wo  think,  which 
leads  many  to  look  with  suspicion  upon  all  attempts  to 
popularise  the  results  of  sclentiflo  research  in  the  depart- 
ment of  sexual  physiolofl^.  No  doubt  many  books  of 
this  class  hare  been  written  which  hare  done  far  more 
harm  than  good.  But  the  ftiUeBt  admission  which  the 
facts  in  the  case  call  for  does  not  in  the  least  inTalidate 
the  general  statement,  that  knowledge  in  relation  to  these 
matters  is  better  than  ignoranoe.  **  Ignorance  ,**  to 
quote  the  language  of  Dr.  Knphsye,  **  is  no  more  the 
mother  of  purity  than  she  is  of  religion.  The  men  and 
wtnnen  who  study  and  practice  medicine  are  not  the 
worse,  but  the  better,  for  their  knowledge  of  such  matters. 
So  it  would  be  with  the  community.  Had  erery  person  a 
sound  understanding  of  the  relaMons  of  the  snae,  one  of 
the  mdkt  fertile  sources  of  crime  would  be  remoyed." 

The  key  .note  of  the  work  is  struck  in  the  author's  open- 
ing words :  *^ '  Knowledge  is  force,'  satdt  he  philosopher. 
The  maxim  is  true ;  but  here  Is  a  greater  truth :  *  Kiowl- 
edge  is  safety  *—safl»tyamtd  the  physical  ills  that  beset 
US.  floCsty  amid  the  moral  piUhUs  that  envivon  ns.  It 
is  the  revelation  of  science  to  woman.  It  tells  her  in 
language  which  aims  at  nothing  but  sfmpUeity,  the  results 
which  the  study  of  her  nature  as  distinct  from  that  of 
man  has  attained.  We  may  call  it  her  ph yirical  biegra- 
phy." 

And  we  do  not  see  how  any  enlightened  fHend  of  purity 
can  fall  to  concur  with  tbe  author  when  he  says  :  '*  It  is 
high  time  that  such  a  book  were  written.  The  most  ab- 
sorbing question  of  the  day  is  the  *  woman  question.'  Tha 
social  problems  of  chiefost  interest  concern  her.  And  no- 
where are  those  problems  more  soalously  studied  than  in 
this  new  land  of  ours,  which  has  thrown  aside  the  ttum- 
mels  of  tradition,  and  is  training  its  tree  musdes  with  in- 
tent to  grapple  the  untried  possibilitisa  ^of  sodal  life. 
Who  may  guide  us  in  these  experiments !  What  master, 
■peakinf  as  one  harmg  authority,  may  adrlse  us  T '  There 


is  such  a  guide,  such  a  master.  The  laws  of  woman's 
physioal  llffs  shape  her  destiny  and  reveal  her  ftiture. 
Within  these  laws  all  things  are  possible,  bayond  tham 
nothing  is  of  avail.  Especially  should  woman  herself  un- 
derstand her  own  nature.  How  many  women  are  there 
with  health,  beauty,  merriment,  ay,  morality  too,  all 
gone,  lost  for  ever,  tlprough  ignorance  of  themaelTeal 
What  Bpnriona  delicaoy  is  this  which  would  hide  from  wo- 
man tbat  which  beyond  all  else  it  behooves  her  to  know  T 
We  repudiate  it,  and  in  plain  Dut  decorous  language- 
truth  is  always  decorous— we  propose  to  divulge  thoee 
secrets  hidden  hiUierto  under  the  teohnloal  jargon  of  sd- 
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We  thank  the  learned  author  for  these  brave  and  timely 
words.  We  commend  his  book  to  the  thoughtful  perusal 
of  every  daughter,  wife,  and  mother  in  the  land. 

Stbuoolbs  avd  Tbiuicphs;  or.  Forty  Years' 
BecoUections  of  P.  T.  Bamum.  Written  by  HimselL 
Hartford  :  J.  B.  Burr  ft  Co.    1869. 

We  have  waited  fbr  some  time  to  be  able  te  notice  this 
work  more  at  lengtii  than  can  be  done  in  a  abort  para- 
graph, but  our  waiting  seems  to  be  in  vain.  The  work 
contains  780  pages,  and  it  ia  ran  that  so  large  a  work  oon- 
tains  so  much  that  is  not  only  readable,  but  absolutely 
fEiscinating.  He  knows  Mr.  Bamum  but  partially,  who 
knows  him  only  as  a  showman  and  proprietor  of  tho 
American  Museum.  As  a  business  man  he  was  briUiant, 
and  withCsw  exceptions)  wcndarftilly  sucoessfbl. 

We  commend  the  book  to  the  following  persons : 

1.  Those  who  are  in  any  way  despondent  or  down- 
hearted. The  lively  stories  in  it  will  serve  to  dispel  many 
agloomy  hour,  and  act  as  a  healthful  tonic  to  the  mind. 

3.  To  those  who  have  sufEsred  reverses  of  fortune.  Mr. 
Bamum*s  experience  in  this  particular  Ib  valuable,  and 
will  nervo  man|r  peraons  up  to  flteah  ieiioonnter,  to  compel 
the  wheels  of  fortune  to  roll  forward  instead  of  backward. 

8.  To  yonng  men  who  need  spurring  on  to  manly  en- 
deavor. Not  that  we  commend  all  of  Mr.  Bamum'a 
methods  of  gaining  success,  but  because  they  show  energy , 
prudence,  fwesight,  and  a  determination  which  are  rarely 
equaled. 

We  like  the  idea  that  people  whose  lives  have  been  a 
success  should  write  their  own  biography ;  and  we  have 
hod  three  notable  examples  within  the  last  year,  Bamum, 
Qough,  and  Hbraoe  Greeley. 

AmBRXCAV  AoRtCITLTVBAL  AninTAL,  1870.  A 
Farmer's  Tear  Book,  exhibiting  recent  Progress  in 
Agiicoltual.  Theory  and  Praetioe,  and  a  Quids  to 
Fresant  and  Future  Labors. 

Akbbioan  Hobticultural  Annual,  1870.    A 
Tear  Book  of  Horticultural  Progress  for  the  Profes- 
sional and  Amateur  Gardener,  Fruitgrower,  and 
FiOrist    Illustrated.    Kew  York:   Orange,  Jodd  Ac 
Co.,  245  Broadway. 
As  usual,  this  enteri>ri8ing  firm  signalise  the  close  of 
the  old  year  and  tho  opening  of  the  new  by  issuing  these 
attract!  fie  anntials,  irhidh,  indeed,  have  grown  to  be  an 
institalion.    Theae  voluma     taken  In  connection  with 
their  predecessors,  form  a  valuable  record  of  the  present 
condition  and  rec^t  progress  of  Agriculture  and  Ilorti. 
culture. 
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Contributors  to  this  Number. 

HBS.  ELIZABBTH  OAKSS  SMITH, 

HSNBT  w'aBD  BEEOHEB, 

MAD.  MATILDA  H.  KBIEGE, 

J.  lYES  PEASE, 

O.  B.  7BOTHIKOHAM, 

BEY.  CHARLES  H.  BBiaHAM» 

PBOF.  HUXLEY, 

MBS.  B.  B.  GLEASON,  M.  D., 

DB.  A.  L.  VOOD,  and 

THE  EDITOB. 

Mrs.  Susan  Everett,  M.  D.,  wiu 

lectizre,  daring  the  month  of  April|  in  Canandaigua, 
OeneTa,  Waterloo,  and  Seneca  Palls,  N.  Y.  Her  Poat- 
offlco  address  Is  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Clubs  of  Twenty-five.— Any  person 
who  will  send  as  at  one  time  twenty-five  new  sobscribers 
to  this  monthly,  shall  have  them  for  Twenty-five  Dollars. 
Bemember  they  must  be  new  fubseribers,  and  all  be  sent 
at  one  time. 

Caution- — Our  friends  in  writing  to  na 

will  please  be  very  partioalar  and  give  Postoifioe,  County 
and  State  with  evety  letter,  and  not  depend  on  as  to  re- 
member where  they  live,  though  they  may  have  told  us  a 
hundred  times.  Those  who  think  we  can  tozu  to  our 
books  and  find  their  names  and  addiesa  without  trouble, 
are  Quite  mistaken. 

Home  Treatment.—InTalida  wieiiing 

prescriptions  for  home  treatment  can  have  them  for  Plve 
Dollars.  They  should  send  ftill  particulars  of  their  cases. 
Any  person  sending  five  new  snbscEiberB  to  Turn  Hssald 
or  HxALTH  and  Ten  Dollais,  will,  if  he  does  not  ohoosa 
other  premiums,  be  entitled  to  a  prescription  for  treat- 
m6Z4free. 

"Wanted.— Will  our  readers  please  send  ns 
brief  items  of  news  and  experience  referring  to  Health  and 
Physical  Culture  topics.  Make  them  pointed  and  practi- 
cal, and  we  will  publish  them  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
Do  not  mix  thorn  vp  with  buiinjeBS  or  petBonal  matters, 
hut  on  separate  sheets  of  paper  and  in  readiness  for  the 
printer. 

The  Picture  of  Humboldt.— Wq  are 

now  sending  out  the  picture  promised  to  our  single  sub- 
scribers for  1870,  who  send  directly  to  the  publishers  $2. 
Lest  there  be  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  some,  we 
state  distinctly  that  those  who  take  Tna  Hesalb  at  club 
rates  will  not  he  entitled  to  it.  The  way  to  secure  the 
picture  is  to  send  your  money  direct  to  the  publishers. 

How  to  Send  Money.— in  making 

remittances  fo^  suhscriptiona,  always  procure  a  draft  on 
Kew  York,  or  a  PosUigice  Money  Order,  if  possihle. 
Where  neither  of  these  can  be  procured,  send  the  money, 
but  in  a  jReffid«r«i  ktUt.  via  present  regiatnlion  tys- 
tem  has  been  found  by  the  postal  authorities  to  be  virtu* 
ally  an  absolute  protection  against  1o*"m  by  mail.  AO. 
Postmasters  are  QhUged  to  v^gistSr  whenever  re- 

quited to  do  so. 


Notice  to  Our  Correspondents.— 

The  following  hints  to  oorrespondenta  should  be  observed 
in  writing  to  us : 

I.  Always  attach  name.  Post  Office,  County,  and  State 

to  your  letter. 

3.  SxMD  MoMXT  by  Che<^  on  Kew  York,  or  hy  Poetoffice 

Money  Order.    If  this  is  impossible,  indose  Bills  and 
register  Letter. 
S.  Oavada  Aan  Ksw  YoaxCrrr  Suwcaznas  should  send 
19  unit  extrHf  with  which  to  prepay  postage  on  suh- 
seriptions  to  Ths  Hkeald  or  Hsalth. 

4.  BnnniBva,  if  yon  are  enMtled  to  a  PnniuBi,  to  order 

it  when  yon  send  the  Olnb,  and  infonn  us  how  it  is  to 
be  sent. 

5.  BaWKMBBa  that  wn  xow  oxvs  the  Empirt  Sewing 

Madtiiu  as  a  premium.  It  is  guaranteed  to  give  good 
aatisftustion. 

6.  BnaofSBm  to  amen  in  Odahs  early. 

7.  BmaMBBE  to  zoom,  at  our  Premium  List  and  Book 

List,  and  see  eaaotly  What  we  give  and  have  for  sale. 

8.  BwMBWBBB  that  for  the  names  and  addresses  of  25 

persons,  either  invalids  or  fi^iends  of  Temperance  and 
Health  Beform,  we  give  Prof.  Wilson's  book  on  the 
TniMah  Bath.    It  oo&tains  7S  pages. 

9.  flTAXM  abottld  be  sent  to  prepay  postage  on  lettecs  that 

require  an  answer. 

10.  Those  who  want  a  good  ^romeUr,  Parlor  Oymna- 
tium,  or  FiUer  for  making  their  water  dean,  will  find 
the  prices  in  another  column. 

II.  iKVALins  from  all  parts  of  tlie  country  are  invited  to 
write  to  us  for  our  clroalar»  and  Ihll  particulars  as  to 
Treatment  or  Board  in  the  Hygienic  Institution, 
See  advertisement  elsewhere. 

IS.  See  List  of  Books  elsewhere. 

Facts  for  the  Ladies.— I  pnpohased 

my  Wheeler  ft  Wilson  machine  July  10, 18A7,  and  for  the 
first  six  years  used  it  constantly  i^om  morning  until  late 
in  the  evening  on  heavy  doth  and  Marseilles  work,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  taao  I  have  need  it  fior  lunily  sew* 
ii^,  without  repairs,  and  the  fnaohrne  is  in  so  good  condi- 
tion, thati  would  not  enchangottfor  your  latest  number. 
It  wiU  wear  a  doien  years  more  without  repairing.  I 
have  used  one  needle  nearly  three  years,  and  have  some 
of  the  needles  that  I  reoeiTed  with  the  machine.  , 
Jersey  City.  MBS.  T.  EDMONSON. 

OutNbW  Wrapper.— Single  subscri- 
bers at  any  postofBce  will  nociee  that  they  receive  this 
number  in  our  new  superb  Envelope.  We  have  had  these 
made  that  Thk  Hjulald  might  be  sent  flat,  and  thus 
reach  subscribers  in  better  condition  than  if  folded.  The 
end  is  cu  just  enough  to  allow  the  Postmaster  to  see  it  is 
printed  matter,  but  not  enough  to  allow  of  its  slipping 
out.  Subscribers  who  do  not  receive  the  monthly  regu- 
larly will  please  infonn  us,  and  we  will  send  missing 
numbers.  We  shall  take  special  pains  to  maU  Thb  Hbb- 
ATj>  careftdly,  but  can  not  always  guarantee  its  safe  car- 
riage after  it  is  out  of  our  hands.  Being  a  valuable  mag- 
aatne,  and  so  difBarent  from  most  of  the  monthlies  of  the 
oountryr  we  know  that  it  ia  often  stolsn  fkom  the  mail  by 
peraons  who  have  too  little  ooniflienoe  to  do  right.  Wo 
hope  thoy  will  leant  enough  from  it  to  reform  and  fub- 
icribe* 
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A  SPLENDID  GIFT  !    READ  ! ! 

PREMIUM  LIST  OF   1870  FOR 

THE   HERALD    OF  HEALTH. 


To  every  Snrout  8cBtCBiii»a,  who  senda  iw  $2  00,  we 
will  send 

A  VERT  FmE  NEW  STEEL  ENGRAVING  of 
the  Rr«at  Philosopher  and  ScJenttat  ALEXANDER  VON 
HUMBOLDT,  after  an  Original  Painting  owned  by  A.  T. 

Stewartt  Esq. 

The  above-mentioned  picture  ii  only  tor  thoee  euhicri- 
bers  who  send  us  $2  direct.  Wh«re  the  names  go 
in  dubs  at  club  rates,  to  take  a  premium,  we  do  not  send 
them. 

For  2 Bubscribers (1  oldyl  new)  and  $4 

A  copy  of  ♦'  A  WINTKB  IN  FLOKIDA,**  worth  $1  25 
or  one  copy  of  -PHYalOAL  PBRFBOTION,"  worth 
$1  50. 

For  3  subscribers  (1  oW,  2  new)  and,  -$6 

A  copy  of  Prof.  Welch's  New  Book,  "MORAL,  INTEL- 
LEOTUAL  AND  PHYfllOALCULTUEB,**  worth  $2  25» 

For  ^  subscribers  and $8 

A  GOLD  PEN,  with  strong  Sflver-ooin  Holder,  worth  $i. 

For  7  subscribers  and — ..tH 

We  will  send  postpaid  one  of  Prang's  beaatiftil  Ohiomos, 
worth  $5,  called  THE  BABEFOOTED  BOY.  After 
an  oil  paintLDg  by  Eastman  Johnson .  This  is  an  illus- 
tntion  of  the  fiuniliar  ItaiM  of  WUttier : 

"  Blessings  on  thea,  littla  man. 
Barefoot  boy,  with  cheeks  of  tan.*' 

It  is  the  portrait  of  a  ••yonag  Ameiica  **  in  homespoa 
clothing,  barefooted,  and  with  that  self-reUant  aspeot 
which  characterises  the  rural  and  backwood's  children 
of  America.    It  is  Tsry  ehsnning.    Bias,  9  8-4x13. 

For  9  stibscrtbers  and — --W8 

We  will  send,  post  paid.  One  of  Ptaag's  bsaatiftil  Cromos 
called  A  FBIBND  IN  NEED,  worth  $6. 

This  is  a  country  scene,  composed  of  a  village  in  the  dis- 
tance, with  trees  in  the  middle,  and  the  Tillage  pomp 
in  the  immediate  toregrouid.  A  happy  looUag  village 
boy  lends  his  Mendly  aid  to  a  pretty  mstie  damsel, 
*who  is  quenching  her  thirst  at  the  pump,  the  handle  of 
which  he  is  plying  vigorously.  The  position  ox  these 
figures,  in  connection  with  the  dog,  who  also  enjoys  the 
cooling  draught,  forms  a  most  Interestliig  group,  irhioh 
is  excellently  rendered  in  strongs  eflhetiTe  colors.  8iie, 
IS  X 17. 

For  16  subscribers  and.^1 $30 

We  will  give  ONE  OF  WSBSTSB'S  PIOTOEIAL  UN- 
ABBIDOED  DICTIONARIES,  Dltutnted  with  8,000 
Cats,  worth  $12. 


For  25  stdbscribers  and 150 

We  will  send  ONE  OF  BICKFORD'S  PATENT  ENTT- 
TING  MACHINES,  worth  $30.  It  will  knit  any  vari- 
ety of  garment  from  a  stocking  or  bed-blanket  to  an  el- 
egant shawl,  or  if  you  choose,  fringe,  cord,  suspenders, 
mats,  etc.,  etc.  Their  general  introduction  would  be  of 
as  great  value  to  the  household  as  has  been  the  sewing 
machine. 

For  35  subscribers  and 170 

We  will  give  a  splendid  EMPIRE  SEWINO  MAOBINE, 
▼orth  $60.    This  is  as  good  as  any  machine  in  market 
and  can  not  tail  to  give  the  best  satdsftustion. 

For  60  subscribers  and $120 

We  will  give  the  NEW  AMERICAN  ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
in  20  volumes,  worth  $100 1 

For  85  subscribers  and $170 

We  wiU  send  one  of  MASON  ft  HAMLIN'S  FIVE 
OCTAVE  ORGANS,  worth  #125,  with  Five  Stops, 
Viola,  Diapason,  Melodia,  Flute,  Tremulant,  with  two 
sets  of  Vibrators  throughout,  and  Knee  Swell. 

For  100  subscribers  and. $200 

We  will  give  ONE  OF  ESTEY'S  FIVE  OCTAVE  COT- 
TAGE ORGANS,  Black  Walnut,  Double  Reed,  Har- 
monic Attachment,  and  Manual  Sub  Bass,  Three  Stope, 
worth  $200! 

For  300  subscribers  and. $600 

WewillgiveaBRADBTTRY  PIANO,  worth  $600! 

Clubbing  with  Other  Magazines. 

We  will  send  THE  BtERALD  OF  HEALTH  md  any 
one  of  the  following  Journals  one  year,  for  the  sum  i>e- 
low  mentioned.  The  order  and  money  for  both  must  be 
sent  at  the  same  time. 

THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH^  $2  00,  and 

Athintic  Monthly ..$4  00 for  $5  00 

Harpers'  Monthly ....^ 4  00 for  5  00 

Harpers'  Basar..~....... 

Harpers'  Weekly 

Phrenoli^oal  Journal...^ 
Our  Young  Folks..^.^.^ 
New  York  Tribune...^.. 
American  Agriculturist..^^. ........  1  50  for  8  00 

Packaid's  Monthly 8  00  for  8  CO 

10  eubserihers^  $15.    4  subscribers^  $7. 

1  stAscriberf  $2.    Smffle  numbers,  20  cents 

WOOD  k  HOLBBOOK, 

Noa.  18  A  15  Laight  Slne«,  New  ToriE. 


.*.......•• 


4  00  for  5  00 

4  00  for  5  00 

8  00  for  4  00 

200for  )50 

2  00  for  3  85 
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THE   TWO   WIVES. 


BT     MBS.      ELIZABETH     OAKBB     SMITH. 


OHA.PTER  XV. 
A  Cbitical  Yoxma  Man— Thb  Fbopbssob 

N0H-FLT7S8SD. 

THE  Professor  was  more  annoyed  than  he 
was  willing  to  admit  by  the  qnestions  sub- 
mitted to  him  by  the  yonng  stndent.  It  would 
seem  that  the  latter  feared  to  have  offended,  for 
he  called,  asking  an  interview  with  the  Pro- 
fessor, and  Bridget  nshored  him  into  the  room 
where  the  little  family  sat,  with  their  household 
avocations  about  them.  He  was  tall  and  slen- 
der, his  golden  brown  hair  carelessly  thrown 
back  from  his  pure  white  forehead,  beneath 
which  were  eyes  of  clear  dark  blue ;  the  whole 
air  was  that  of  a  gentleman,  the  whole  man  in- 
tellectual and  refined. 

Edward  Olmstead  was  one  of  those  rare  chil- 
dren of  genius,  sometimes  Touchsafed  the  world 
to  show  it  what  the  race  might  be,  when  the 
greed  of  gold,  the  lust  of  power,  the  bond,  the 
shackle,  all  aspects  of  the  iron  hand  should 
yield  to  the  prince  of  peace,  to  the  noble  free- 
dom which  is  still  in  Christ  the  Lord.    He  was 


thoughtful  and  braye,  because  he  had  nothing- 
to  conceal ;  pure  and  manly  without  question- 
ing the  power  to  be  otherwise.  It  was  in  no- 
spirit  of  bravado  that  he  had  questioned  his . 
superior  in  the  college,  but  with  an  intense  de- 
sire to  learn  the  highest  truth,  which  the  teach-- 
ings  of  the  school-men  so  rarely  inculcated.. 
Sister  Electa  warmed  to  the  beautiful  youth,, 
whose  grave  smile  revealed  even  white  teeth,, 
and  whose  finely  modulated  voice  indicated  so  • 
much  culture  and  harmony.  Being  seated,  he  • 
turned  to  the  Professor  with  a  modest  dignity 
and  said, 

"  I  fear,  sir,  you  may  have  thought  me  im- 
pertinent in  proposing  the  questions  I  did ;  but . 
I  did  not  design  to  be  so." 

« It  certainly  was  not  in  the- ordinary  routine* 
of  instruction,"  returned  Mr.  Lyford,  "but  I 
accept  your  apology." 

The  young  man  slightly  blushed,  and  rejoined  I 
with  an  ingenuous  smile,  "I  had  hoped  you. 
would  be  willing  to  solve  some  of  my  doubt  s,. 
which  really  exercise  my  mind  greatly,  and. 
cause  ine  much  perplexity." 


Bnt«red,  aocordiag  to  Act  of  Congrasa,  in  tho  year  1870,  by  Wood  4c  Holbbook,  in  the  Clnk*i  OiBoo  of  tht  Dictadot 

Oovri  «f  «h«  United  States  for  tho  BoutiMm  Distiiet  of  Kow  York. 
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"  Young  man/'  rejoined  the  Professor,  with  a 
stornnesB  foreign  to  his  usual  manner,  "  your 
best  course  while  pursuing  your  studies,  is  to 
attend  to  them  exclusively,  and  leave  all  8uh> 
jects  disconnected  therewith  in  abeyance  till 
your  connection  with  the  college  shall  4;ermi- 
nate." 

Edward  Olmstead's  lip  trembled — he  bowed 
respectfully,  and  was  about  to  retire,  when 
Cora,  pitying  his  embarrassment,  and  drawn  to 
him  by  a  womanly  sympathy,  laid  her  hand 
upon  her  husband's  arm  and  asked  softly, 

'*  Are  you  willing  that  I  should  tell  him  what 
I  think  r 

The  Profefsor  in  his  turn  blushed,  but  he 
smiled,  for  all  his  better  natui'o  came  back  to 
him.     He  turned  to  the  student  saying, 

'*  The  women  are  more  interested  in  your 
questions  than  I  have  been,  and  perhaps  will 
help  to  solve  your  perplexities." 

Edward  bent  a  penetrating  glance  upon  the 
speaker,  not  quite  sure  but  irony  lurked  beneath 
the  words,  but  Cora's  bright  face  and  the  open 
smile  of  Sister  Electa  dispelled  his  doubts,  and 
he  replied, 

*'  I  have  thought,  sir,  the  intuitions  of  a  wo- 
man superior  to  the  logic  of  a  man,  when  any  new 
truth  is  presented  to  the  human  mind.  I  think 
she  is  meant  to  be  the  great  and  last  revela- 
ter.'' 

The  Professor  frowned— he  had  moved  in  a 
-routine  of  ideas,  and  a  round  of  studies  that 
•operated  as  a  barrier  to  the  reception  of  the 
mew  or  unacknowledged  thought.  But  there 
'Was  a  something  in  his  mind  within  and  beyond 
'tbi^,  which  struggled  to  the  surface,  and,  in 
:spito  of  the  prescription  of  his  office,  demanded 
Inattention.  Seeing  with  what  sweet  earnestness 
Oora  regarded  the  youth,  he  was  himself  more 
•drawn  to  him,  and  he  replied,  blandly, 

'^I  am  engaged  at  present,  Mr.  Olmstead, 
n>ut  our  dear  friend  Electa  (she  will  be  called 
•  only  Sister  Electa),  and  Mrs.  Lyford  will  be 
tpleased  to  talk  with  you." 

He    could   never   know  how  fervently  the 
-young  man  in  his  heart  thanked  him  for  the 
•privilege,  for  the  Professor  could  not  know  how 
the  youth  longed  to  escape  the  clamor  and  idle, 
tyea,  worse  than  idle  companionship  of  the  other 
-students,  and  hold  communion  with  the  pure 
.and  beautiful,  from  whose  society  the  college 
young  men  are  so  debarred.    Both  of  the  women 
*were  embarrassed,  for  they  felt  that  he  might 
expect  more  from  their  discussion  of  the  sub- 
jects than  they  were  able  to  aflbrd  him.    But 
Oora,  with  the  ingenuousness  of  a  child,  spoke 
ifirst. 


"  I  have  told  Mr.  Lyford  that  we  women 
must  vote,  for  I  think  I  understand  that  part 
of  your  paper  better  than  the  other  ques- 
tions." 

The  young  man  looked  somewhat  puzzled  to 
know,  it  may  be,  how  she  had  reached  this  con- 
clusion so  much  more  readily  than  others,  bat 
his  admiration  of  the  beautiful  speaker  seemed 
to  have  quite  driven  other  thoughts  out  of  his 
mind  ;  at  length  he  said, 

"  It  seems  to  me  so  evident  that  woman  ought 
to  have  all  the  privileges  that  are  claimed  by 
man,  that  I  wonder  the  question  should  admit 
of  a  doubt." 

"  I  suppose  it  is  because  we  have  not  thought 
about  it,  and  men  have,"  replied  Cora. 

The  Professor  smiled  over  the  book  he  held 
in  his  hand,  showing  that  he  listened  to  the  con- 
versation. 

•*  Women  have  waited  till  their  brothen 
fully  divined  their  own  rights — now  it  is  time 
for  them  to  assert  theirs."    This  from  Electa. 

"Does  man  fully  divine  his  own  rights?" 
asked  the  student  "  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the 
course  of  ages  he  has  so  yielded  one  primitivo 
right  after  another  to  the  exactions  claimed  by 
society,  that  he  is  now  looking  helplessly  over 
the  vast  barricades  built  up  between  him  and 
freedom,  powerless  to  recover  that  which  from 
the  first  is  inalienably  his." 

<*Will  thee  name  thedef  asked  Electa, 
thoughtfully. 

"  Nearly  all  our  laws  are  based  upon  the 
rights  of  property,  as  if  man  were  naturally  a 
thief  and  a  robber." 

''He  is  that — a  thief,  a  robber,  a  murderer. 
He  delights  in  war  and  bloodbhed.  He  has  no 
appetite  so  strong  as  the  lust  of  power  and  the 
desire  of  rule,"  said  the  Professor,  rushing,  as  it 
were,  into  the  midst  of  the  subject. 

*'  ALud  yet  even  Moses  addressed  his  laws  to  a 
being  in  whom  the  sense  of  justice  existed  at 
least  in  a  rudimentary  state ;  and  the  Christ, 
who  inculcated  the  purest  and  most  disinterested 
beneficence,  would  not  have  spoken  to  beings 
incapable  of  understanding  them  and  acting  in 
accordance." 

"You  talk  only  abstractions,  young  man. 
The  hietory  of  man  is  but  a  history  of  out- 
rages." 

''  Most  true,  but  abstract  truth  is  the  truth, 
and  the  history  of  man  had  not  been  told  but 
for  the  noble  struggles  of  the  few  to  resist  the 
aggressions  of  power.  Were  there  no  progress 
toward  this  inalienable  human  freedom,  the 
whole  race  would  be  sunk  into  hopeless  bondage 
and   irredeomable   degradation.     A  world  of 
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demons,  and  not  a  world  of  hoping,  struggling 
aspiring  immortals." 

He  spokti  modestly,  but  with  enthusiasm,  his 
joung  cheek  flushed  with  the  warmth  of  his 
thought. 

**  We  have  as  much  freedom  under  our  insti- 
tutions as  the  people  are  capable  of  appreciating, 
and  all  this  talk  of  more  is  not  only  absurd  but 
dangerous." 

"  I  can  not  think  the  truth  dangerous."  This 
was  said  by  Mr.  Olmstead,  in  a  low,  desponding 
tone  of  voice. 

"What  more  would  you  haveP'  asked  the 
Professor,  coldly. 

"  I  believe  in  inspiration — in  a  wider  sense 
than  is  perhaps  generally  admitted ;  therefore, 
when  I  read  in  Moses,  and  in  the  Prophets  of 
India,  China,  and  other  nations  only  of  prohibi- 
tions— the  negation  only:  the  do  not  in  all 
questions,  I  naturally  seek  fur  the  affirmative 
of  the  question  thus  given  only  in  its  negative 
sense.  From  the  first  it  seems  to  have  been 
'  Thou  shalt  not,'  but  in  the  beautiful  teachingps 
of  Christ  I  find  this  affirmative — this  'do  thou' — 
and  in  his  beautiful  life  and  self-negation,  his 
profound  faith  in  man,  compassion  for  his  errors, 
and  help  for  his  infirmities — not  only  the  utter- 
ance of  a  God,  but  a  prototype  of  man."  His 
yonng  face  was  lifted  up  with  a  serene,  heavenly 
expression. 

The  Professor  was  silent,  inly  troubled,  and 
Electa  said, 

"  I  think  I  see  the  remeay  thee  would  apply, 
but  I  would  have  thee  explain  it  in  thy  own 
way." 

*'  I  would  remove  the  interdict ;  I  would  cease 
the  law  of  prohibition ;  I  would  so  evolve  the 
pure,  the  good,  the  beautiful  in  the  world,  that 
men  should  embrace  them  as  by  a  primitive  in- 
stinct." 

"  Chimerical !  visionary,  all!"  exclaimed  the 
Professor. 

"  Oh,  dear  George,  do  not  say  so ;  let  Mr. 
Olmstead  talk !  I  like  to  think  the  world  can 
be  made  lovely." 

''  It  is  for  woman  to  complete  the  work,"  and 
the  student  bent  his  pure  eyes  upon  her  sweet 
face  as  if  he  saw  an  angel  there.  "  I  would 
convert  the  waste  places  of  earth  into  gardens 
of  Eden ;  I  would  leave  no  sign  upon  its  face  of 
crime  and  its  penalties." 

"What  would  you  do  with  the  criminal?" 
asked  the  Professor,  his  fine  face  marred  by  the 
touch  of  a  sneer. 

'*  Till  the  criminal  should  cease  to  be,  I  would 
place  him  in  villages,  which  his  toil  should 
build  and  beautify.    His  comforts  should  be 


proportionate  with  his  endeavors  to  secure 
them.  I  would  revive  something  akin  to  the 
City  of  Kefuge  appointed  by  Moses,  and  thus 
the  mere  prison  would  no  more  exist." 

Cora  had  leaned  upon  the  arm  of  the  Pro* 
fessor  while  she  listened,  and  she  now  ex- 
claimed, 

"  Oh  George  I  I  am  sure  this  is  the  true 
remedy  for  crime.  I  am  sure  it  is.  '  Poor  God- 
forsaken and  man-forsaken  creature,'  I  heard 
Electa  the  other  day  call  a  convict." 

'*  It  is  all  to  be  done  by  women,"  continued 
the  student. 

"  Why  not  by  both  sexes  P"  asked  Electa. 

"  Ours  have  so  long  used  the  hammer  and  the 
tongs,  to  use  a  vulgar  saying,  that  we  are  blinded 
by  the  dust  of  our  own  fiery  anvil.  In  our 
dull,  faithless  way  we  are  buried  under  rocks 
heaped  by  our  own  hands,  behind  walls  which 
we  have  constructed  and  have  not  the  courage 
to  leap  over.  Christ  combined  the  tenderness 
of  a  woman  with  the  courage  of  a  man.  Weep- 
ing at  the  grave  of  his  friend,  he  no  less  firmly 
went  forward  to  the  furious  mob  who  had  come 
out  with  arms  to  seize  him,  saying,  *  1  am  He 
whom  ye  seek,'  but  over  and  above  all,  with  a 
sublime  sense  of  sonship,  he  said  openly,  *  I  am 
the  Son  of  God.'  '*  The  student  was  silent,  as 
if  all  thought  concentrated  itself  in  that  one 
claim,  and  then  resumed,  "  Christ  is  what  all 
must  be.  The  man  should  have  no  more  need 
of  courage  than  the  woman.  Indeed,  as  the 
world  now  is,  she  should  have  the  most ;  she 
should  be  the  more  outspoken,  the  more  reso- 
lute of  the  two,  that  she  may  save  him  and  her. 
The  world  needs  her  evangel.  It  has  groaned 
in  agony  for  the  advent  of  Woman  the  Re- 
deemer." 

"Oh beautiful,  Christ-like  youth!"  exclaimed 
Sister  Electa.  "  Blessed  was  the  mother  that 
bore  thee.  You  speak /the  words  so  long  strug- 
gling for  utterance  in  my  own  heart.  What 
shall  be  the  first  song  of  her  evangel  F" 

^'  She  must  give  new  force  to  that  song  heard 
on  the  Plains  of  Syria,  *  Peace  on  earth,  good 
will  to  man.'  She  must,  witb  all  the  force  of 
her  tongue  and  life,  bid  war  to  cease  upon  earth. 
She  must  train  her  children  to  this  great  gospel 
of  peace.  She  must  sweep  from  the  earth  the 
prison^  and  above  all  the  gibbet.  Thank  God, 
it  does  not  owe  its  existence  to  her.  She  never 
could  have  devised  the  sword,  the  axe,  the  burn- 
ing pyre  of  the  martyr,  the  tortures  of  the  in- 
quisition, the  terrors  of  the  arena,  and  worse 
than  all  the  horrors  of  antiquity,  the  fearful 
penalty  of  the  gallows." 

"Never,  never!"  ejaculated  the  tender  Cora, 
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with  tears  stroaming  from  her  eyes.  The 
student  did  not  seem  to  listen,  for  he  wont  on 
thus, 

"  She  has  had  no  hand  in  these  things,  and 
with  a  righteous  indignation  she  should  arise 
ar4d  hurl  them  from  the  land.  She  should 
place  a  cordon  of  her  sex  around  every  woman 
adjudged  to  the  penalty  of  laws  which  she  has 
had  no  hand  in  making.  She  should  demand 
that  a  woman  shall  he  condemned  only  hy  a 
jury,  part,  if  not  all  her  own  sex ;  she  should 
refuse  to  he  taxed  nnless  represented.  She 
should  claim  nothing  from  the  standpoint  of  sex, 
hut  all  on  the  ground  of  a  common  humanity. 
The  world  calls  for  her  action  and  she  must 
arise  to  her  work." 

The  cheek  of  the  young  man  glowed  with  a 
heautiful  enthusiasm  as  ho  uttered  this,  and  ris- 
ing, he  howed,  and  was  gone. 

'*  O  my  hushand,"  cried  the  tender  Cora, 
"how  holy,  how  saintly  that  young  man  is! 
How  much  nohler  we  women  would  he  were 
there  more  such  men !" 

"  A  rhapsodist,  a  dreamer,  a  fanatic  of  the  first 
water,"  answered  the  Professor. 

"  O  George,*  then  I  wish  the  world  was  full 
of  rhapsodists  and — and  dreamers,"  she  hesitated, 
and  looked  full  into  her  hushand*s  face,  who 
turned  a  little  pale. 

"  You  do  not  like  to  have  me  dream,  Cora," 
he  replied,  softly. 

''  George,  you  have  never  told  me  your  dreams ; 
are  they  like  tho  waking  dreams  of  Mr.  Dim- 
stead  ?" 

"  No,  Cora,  not  at  all,"  and  he  walked  the 
floor  in  silence. 

"  Is  there  evil  in  thy  dreams  P  My  sect  he- 
lieve  that  the  powers  of  darkness  may  lead  even 
the  saints  astray.  It  may  he  thee  is  thus  in- 
vaded, and  it  may  he  that  thee  is  ilL"  The 
fine  face  of  Sister  Electa  glowed  with  sisterly 
interest,  as  she  thus  propounded  to  the  Pro- 
fessor. 

Cora  arose  and  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm, 
and  looked  in  his  face  inquiringly.  Mr.  Lyford 
did  not  at  first  ohserve  this  pretty  womanly 
movement  of  hers,  hut  he  took  her  hand  at 
length  in  his  and  carried  it  to  his  lips. 

"  No,  Sister  Electa,  there  is  no  evil  in  my 
dreams.  I  have  not  as  yet  studied  out  the  phe- 
nomenon ;  hut  I  helieve  I  am  growing  a  hotter 
man,  with  hroadsr  thought  and  nohler  instincts 
through  it.  It  is  the  narrowness  of  our  experi- 
enoa,  the  pettiness  of  our  pursuits,  and  our 
limited,  dry,  moral  pwrceptions,  that  make  our 
lives  so  poor  and  ineffootiye.  We  judge  of  each 
ether  firom  so  poor  a  standpoint,  that  we  are 


outraged  at  all  independence  of  mind  and  action. 
I  am  in  perfect  health,  Sister  Electa." 

*'  I  am  sure  thee  is ;  and  this  young  man,  this 
Edward  Olmstead.  has  he  not  reached  a  similar 
conclusion  hy  a  different  channel  F" 

The  Professor  opened  his  eyes  wide,  and  a 
pleasant  smile  illumed  his  face,  as  he  said, 
"  That  young  man  has  really  converted  you  all 
into  his  new  ideas;  hut  my  dreams  deal  in 
eternities,  in  ages  unknown  and  forgc^tten. 
They  deal  in  mysteries  of  heing,  incomprehensi- 
hle  to  the  waking  mind,  which  sees  only  what 
is  around  it  Never,  never  till  now  did  I  realize 
how  fearfully,  how  wonderfully  we  are  made; 
never  till  now  did  a  sentiment  univei-sal  and 
tolerant  grow  upon  my  mind ;  never  did  I  so 
fully  comprehend  how  tenderly  our  humanity 
should  he  cared  for  and  ministered  unto ;  never 
hefore  rightly  interpret  that  saying,  *  Vengeance 
is  mine,  and  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord.*  " 

"You  talk  like  Edward  Olmstead  now, 
George,"  said  Cora. 

"  And  feeling  all  this,  thee  will  theorize  and 
not  act !"  said  Electa. 

''Yes,  yes,  I  am  grooved  into  my  routine, 
and  to  leave  it  would  hut  destroy  one  positive 
field  of  usefulness,  without  affording  me  another 
of  like  importance.  I  am  a  plain  student,  Sister 
Electa,  not  an  enthusiast ;  not  inspired,  not  pro- 
phetic, not  gifted  heyond  my  fellows.  I  am 
content  to  experience  unwonted  phenomena, 
and  leave  to  others  their  solution.  As  they 
have  come  unhidden,  I  have  an  indistinct  faith 
that  the  same  power  which  has  afforded  them 
will  also  apply  them  to  their  needful  use."  He 
turned  smilingly  to  Cora  and  said,  kissing  her 
hand,  "  I  am  content  to  love  and  he  loved  hy 
my  sweet  wife." 

**  She  is  not  always  sweet,  George.  She  is  an 
unreasonahle,  silly  little  vixen;  hut  she  is 
growing  hetter  every  day.'* 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

Paitl  Stbarks— Youwo  Lotbbs — A  Fabewsll 
Lktteb— A  Widow's  Gbiep. 

AT  the  time  of  our  story,  Paul  Steams  was 
one  of  the  hrightest  and  handsomest  lads 
of  the  village,  and  as  the  Professor  had  some- 
times afforded  him  hooks  for  reading  and  study, 
he  was  not  unknown  to  the  fiunily,  hut  he  was 
hetter  known  in  his  own  grade  of  life,  and  most 
admiringly  known  to  Patience,  the  small-girl-of- 
all-work  to  Mrs.  Deacon  Grant. 

Where  father  and  mother  are  not  in  perfect 
harmony,  it  is  not  to  he  supposed  that  their 
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children  arc  profoundly  sympathetio  with  hoth, 
perhaps  not  with  either,  and  this  constilates 
one  of  the  evils  of  ill-assorted  marriages.  Paul 
beiniBf  naturally  of  a  gay,  buoyant  temperament, 
would  always  contrive  by  some  method  or 
other  to  extract  honey  from  the  bitter  herbs  of 
every-  day  life,  and  he  never  failed  in  his  off- 
hand way  to  put  in  a  word,  so  bright  and  un- 
expected, when  the  domestic  hearth  most  low- 
ered, that  even  Janet  forgot  her  i^rath,  and 
exclaimed, 

"  Where  that  boy  got  his  natur^  is  more  'n  I 
can  guess.  Be  never  got  it  from  John  Stearns, 
nor  his  mother,  Janet  A  angel  must  'ave 
spoke." 

Paul  was  sorely  tried  by  the  long  prayers  and 
exhortations  of  his  father,  and  many  and  often 
times  has  been  known  to  slip  out  of  the  open 
door  while  he  wrestled  thus,  and  gossip  with 
some  young  crony,  and  slip  in  again  just  in  time 
for  the  "  amen,"  nor  did  Janet  feel  called  upon 
to  interfere  in  the  movement  because  of  any  re- 
ligious scruples. 

Paul  certainly  regarded  his  father  with  pro- 
found respect,  while  he  yielded  his  mother  a  sort 
of  bantering,  good-natured  disobedience.  He 
worked  in  and  about  the  mill  with  his  father, 
and  was  a  daily  witness  of  his  austere  integrity, 
and  intelligence  beyond  his  associates.  Paul 
was  accustomed  to  the  sports  of  the  lads  upon 
the  river,  and  was  one  of  the  best  boatmen  and 
skalers  in  the  neighborhood  ;  indeed,  he,  like 
all  Yankee  boys,  could  turn  his  lithe  limbs  and 
active  mind  to  any  thing,  the  only  drawback 
being  that  among  so  many  capabilities  he  might 
never  be  able  to  apply  himself  sedulously  enough 
to  any  single  one  to  insure  success. 

John  Steams  had  now  frequent  returns  of 
what  the  people  called  fits,  and  it  began  to  be 
considered  dangerous  for  him  to  work  in  the 
mill,  even  the  light-hearted  Paul  urging  his 
discontinuance,  saying : 

"  I  am  growing  and  strong  now.  Father,  and 
will  do  for  you." 

'*  I  know,  Paul,  that  you  are  wanting  to  fol- 
low the  sea.  Wait  awhile,  lad.  This  can't 
last  long  with  me.  Wait  awhile ;  I  would  not 
have  your  mother  left  alone."  The  cold  sweat 
stood  in  beads  upon  his  brow,  and  the  strong 
frame  shook  violently.     At  length  he  resumed, 

'*  Wait  awhile,  lad,  this  can  not  last."  Glanc- 
ing about  the  room  to  be  quite  sure  that  Janet 
was  not  present,  he  took  a  scrap  of  sealed  paper 
from  his  bosom,  saying,  "  Some  time  to-day 
put  this  into  the  hands  of  some  one  at  Professor 
Lyford's." 

Th^  youth  was  not  unwilling  to  have  an  idle 


day  granted  him,  and  was  soon  on  his  route, 
accoutered  in  his  best  suit,  the  leather  strings  of 
his  well-greased  shoes  strongly  tied,  and  his 
blue  stockings,  showing  a  shapely  ankle  below  his 
trowsers,  growing  a  little  short  for  the  wearer. 
Paul  either  did  not  know  this,  or  did  not  care, 
for  he  went  on  with  a  quick  step,  determining 
at  all  events  to  go  up  the  hill  and  round  by 
Deacon  Grant*s.  Nearing  the  premises,  he 
heard  the  clear  voice  of  a  young  girl  singing  in 
a  low  recitative  the  words  of  an  old  ballad  : 

"  Up  then  spoke  the  master  cook, 
A  tear  in  either  eye. 
If  you  would  see  your  daughter  dear, 
Pray,  sir,  cut  up  that  pie." 

Paul  did  not  scruple  to  peep  through  the 
boards  of  a  high  fence  and  look  admiringly  at 
the  singer,  who  sauntered  leisurely  toward  the 
well,  a  large  slice  of  brown  bread  and  butter  in 
one  hand,  which  she  ate  with  an  appetite,  and 
which  rather  impeded  the  delicacies  of  song. 
She  wore  a  short  blue  petticoat,  and  a  loose, 
striped  blue  and  white  sack.  Her  hair,  un- 
touched by  morning  comb  might  have  been 
tidier,  but  could  hardly  be  made  more  pictur- 
esque, as  it  clustered  in  sunny  curls  about  her 
head,  having  been  at  some  time  cut  short  in 
hope  to  tamo  its  luxyriance. 

Paul  gave  a  low  whistle,  at  which  she  started 
and  threw  her  bread  and  butter  off  into  the 
grass,  while  the  quick  flush  betrayed  her  de- 
light. In  a  moment  Paul  had  leaped  the  fence 
and  stood  beside  her. 

"  Don't  waste  your  bread  and  butter.  Pa- 
tience," ho  said,  with  a  boyish  laugh. 

"  La,  you !  how  you  frightened  me,  Paul." 

"  I  was  coming  this  way,  and  thought  I'd  tell 
you  I  mean  to  go  away  before  long.  I'm  going 
to  sea  the  first  chance  I  get." 

"  O  Paul,  I  wouldn't  go,  if  I  was  you,"  and 
she  ground  the  toe  of  her  heavy  shoe  into  the 
soil,  as  if  determined  to  dig  a  well  there. 

"  Patience,  don't  you  say  you  wouldn't  c;o  ; 
for  you  would,  if  you  was  a  grown  boy  like  me. 
It's  a  shame  to  me,  it  is,  to  know  so  little,  and 
do  so  little  at  my  age." 

In  spite  of  her  eflbrts  to  conceal  them,  the 
tears  came  to  the  eyes  of  Patience,  which 
she  laughingly  tried  to  cover  up  by  exclaim- 
ing* 

**  There  never  was  such  a  cold  as  I've  got ;  I 

believe  it  wiU  be  the  death  of  me." 

"  Never  you  mind  that.  Patience  ;  I  more 
think  you'll  be  well  of  your  cold,  and  forget 
me  quick  enough,  when  I'm  out  of  sight,  and 
glad  enough  to  be  sweet  on  Seth  Wyman." 
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"  J  suppose  BO,"  she  answered,  with  a  toss  of 
her  head,  and  cured  of  her  cold  instantly. 

"  Well,  then,  T  needn't  have  taken  the  bother 
to  oome  and  see  you,  that's  all.  Good  hye,  Pa- 
tience." 

He  turned  to  go,  but  Patience  called  out, 
**  Don't  be  a  fool,  Paul,"  and  he  returned,  to 
see  the  smile  dimpling  her  pretty  face,  and  her 
foot  making  a  new  well  in  the  ground,  but  at 
this  very  moment  a  shrill  Yoice  cried  from  the 
house, 

"  Patience,  where  on  earth  are  you  P  Not  one 
drop  of  water  in  the  house,  and  the  tea-kettle 
jist  as  dry  as  a  bone." 

There  was  a  low  shed  for  poultry  between 
the  house  'and  the  spot  occupied  by  the  youn? 
lovers,  and  Patience  at  once  threw  her  apron 
over  her  arm,  and  popped  round  the  comer, 
answering, 

"  Here  I  be,  ma*m,  hunting  for  hen's  eggs,'* 
and  in  a  moment  she  was  back  at  the  side  of 
Paul. 
..  "  Don't  lie,  Patience  ;  I  don't  like  it." 

"  I  suppose  not ;  good  bye,  Paul ;"  she  pouted, 
and  was  in  her  turn  going,  when  Paul  seized 
her  by  the  wrist. 

'^  Aren't  you  glad  I  am  going.  Patience ;  I  al- 
ways quarrel  with  you." 

"  That  you  do,  Paul.  You're  jist  the  worst 
tempered  fellow  in  the  place ;  but  for  all  that,  Pd 
rather  have  you  fight  me,  than  Seth  Wyman  to 
be  sweet  on  me." 

*'  But,  Patience,  you  most  not  spooney  Seth ; 
he's  a  coot  of  a  lad,  and  thinks  you  mean  it." 

Patience  giggled  coquettishly,  and  muttered, 
"  I  guess  I  shan't  do  him  any  hurt" 

"  And  you  must  not  lie,  Patience." 

"  La,  Paul !  'twas  jist  to  keep  that  old  crit- 
ter," giving  a  backward  toss  of  her  head  at  the 
house,  ''from  coming  out.  But  look  here, 
Paul,"  and  she  said  this  with  grave  earnestness, 
"  do  you  think  Pd  lie  to  any  body  that  loved 
and  trusted  me  ?  No,  sir ;  that  I  would  not 
do,"  and  bhe  g^ve  a  great  dig  into  the  well. 
Here  she  gave  a  quick  start  through  the  shed 
door  and  emerged  with  a  lap  full  of  eggs,  for  a 
shrill  voice  screamed  again, 

"  Patience,  if  you  don't  bring  in  that  pail  of 
water,  PU  skin  you  alive  I" 

**  Good  bye.  Paul ;  I'm  done  fibbing,  depend 
upon  that.  Pll  speak  the  truth  if  she  breaks  my 
head,  and  you  my  heart." 

She  was  going  to  dart  round  the  comer  when 
she  ran  directly  into  the  jaws  of  the  lion,  in  the 
shape  of  the  energetic  Deaconess,  who  seized  her 
by  her  thick  curls  with  such  force  that  she  nearly 
lifted  her  from  the  ground,  at  the  same  time  that 


she  so  displaced  the  short  petticoat  by  twisting 
her  and  shaking  her,  that  she  displayed  a  much 
larger  portion  of  Patience's  round  legs  than  was 
at  all  agreeable  to  the  owner,  who  flushed 
doubly  with  pain  and  oifended  modesty. 

Seeing  Paul  at  that  unexpected  hour,  the 
amiable  Mrs.  Grant  dropped  her  hold  of  Pa- 
tience and  eyed  him  with  a  vinegar  aspect,  but 
Paul  was  before  her, 

"You'd  better  look  to  yourself,  ma* am,  ifyou're 
going  to  treat  a  giown  girl  after  that  fashion. 
You're  mighty  ready  with  them  two  hands  of 
yours." 

"  Hoity,  toity !  my  lad.  You  crow  in  pin 
feathers !  I  wonder  what  you'll  bo  when  your 
spurs  grow?  But  mind  you,  keep  off  my 
ground,  if  you  know  when  you're  well  off" 

Patience  having  adjusted  her  petticoats,  darted 
glances  of  angry  scorn  at  the  barricade  of  her 
mistress's  back,  changed  to  undisguised  admira- 
tion for  her  intrepid  defender,  who  grew  at  once 
in  her  eyes  to  a  hero  above  Turk  or  Saracen, 
letting  alone  Crusader,  all  of  whose  exploits  she 
had  studied  in  familiar  romance  and  ballad. 
Encouraged  by  her  smiles,  Paul  ventured  upon 
another  shot  before  he  took  his  leave. 

**  I  tell  you  what,  ma'am,  FU  complain  of  you 
to  the  Selectmen,  and  have  her  papers  can- 
celled." 

"Tell  'em  you  are  sweet  on  the  girl,  and 
they'll  believe  you,"  she  cried,  and  turning 
sharply  she  gave  Patience  a  slap  in  the  face, 
which  greatly  accelerated  the  movements  of 
that  young  lady. 

Paul  went  on  his  way  light  of  heart,  for  the 
few  words  of  Patience,  half  love  and  half  pique, 
such  as  any  girl,  whether  a  rustic,  like  our  Pa- 
tience, or  nobly  bom,  like  Juliet,  hardly  eman- 
cipated from  caressing  her  doll,  is  sure  to  repeat 
to  her  young  lover.  He  felt  their  purport  was 
love,  and  he  built  his  airy  castle  for  the  future, 
muttering  to  himself, 

"  I  must  bestir  myself.  There  girls  get  ahead 
BO  fast !  I  must  get  off  to  sea  and  earn  money, 
and  then  release  Patience  from  these  hard- 
fisted  curmudgeons.  To  see  her  grip  that 
pretty  head  of  her's  made  my  very  blood  run 
cold." 

Paul  soon  delivered  his  errand  at  the  Pro- 
fessor's, and  felt  himself  more  than  rewarded  by 
a  sight  of  the  beautiful  face  of  Cora,  whose  un- 
approachable loveliness  and  finish  of  manner, 
realized  to  his  fancy  all  that  he  had  ever  read 
about  queens  and  fairies,  and  the  ladles  of  song 
and  ballad. 

'*  So  soft,  BO  nice,  so  sweet-spoken !  Sho 
ought  to  be  stood  like  an  image  on  a  mantle- 
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piece,  just  to  te  looked  at,''  lie  mused^to  him- 
self, overcome  by  the  senee  of  beauty. 

Retuming  home,  one  of  the  workmen  gave 
him  a  billet  from  his  father.  It  road  in  this 
vise : 

'*  Mt  Sox— Perhaps  what  I  am  going  to  say 
better  be  left  unsaid,  but  I  am  a  plain  man  and 
must  speak  out.  You  will  not  see  me  again.  I 
leave  all  in  the  house  to  you  and  your  mother. 
The  house  is  paid  for,  such  as  it  is,  and  I  have 
no  debts.  Your  mother  was  brought  up  to 
work,  and  with  a  roof  over  her  head  will  not 
find  it  hard  to  support  herself.  I  inclose  fifly 
dollars  for  a  start  in  any  thing  she  may  choose 
to  do.     I  leave  her  my  good  will. 

"  Paul,  I  bear  no  hardness  to  your  mother ;  she 
has  acted  up  to  her  nature,  but  we  were  not 
adapted  to  each  other,  and  perhaps  the  fault 
was  as  much  mine  as  hers.  If  eel  that  I  cotdd  not 
have  her  look  upon  me  when  I*m  dying  ;  1  could  not 
die  in  peace.  Do  not  worry  about  me,  Paul ;  I 
go  where  I  shall  be  cared  for  to  the  last. 

"  I  charge  you  to  be  good  to  your  mother. 

Treat  her  with  patient  kindness  as  I  have  tried 

to  do.     For  yourself,  do  not  drink  and  do  not 

swear,  and  you  will  come  out  about  right.    I 

think  you  and   your  mother  will  be  happier 

without  me,  and  so  I  wait  God's  time,  praying 

for  you  to  the  last. 

**Your  Father, 

«  JOHN  8TEABN8.»» 

To  say  that  Pl^ul,  with  all  his  light-hearted- 
nesB,  did  not  appreciate  the  depth  of  feeling  un- 
derlying the  cold  expression  of  the  letter,  would 
bo  doing  him  injustice,  flip  blood  rushed  so 
violently  to  his  head  that  it  spirted  from  his  nose, 
and  he  staggered  to  the  house  nearly  choking 
with  emotion.  A  thousand  remorseful  feelings 
gathered  in  his  heart,  and  not  the  least  was  a 
wrathful  one  to  his  mother.  Throwing  himself 
into  a  chair,  he  oast  the  letter  npon  the  table 
without  a  word  ;  Janet  took  it  up  and  began  to 
read  aloud,  but  before  she  had  proceeded  far  she 
broke  out  into  shrieks  and  lamentations  : 

''  To  leave  me  a  lone  widder ;  worse,  a  widder 
bewitched ;  never  to  know  whether  I'm  a  wid- 
der or  not.  Oh,  dear,  dear,  dear!  I  shall 
choke ;  I  shall  choke !"  Springing  from  her 
ohair,  she  gave  way  to  a  disagreeable  laugh,  ex- 
claiming, 

*<  Catch  John  Steams  to  do  that !  you  couldn't 
drive  him  away.  He'll  be  back  again — he'll  be 
back.  He  needn't  try  to  pull  wool  over  my 
eyes ;  I'm  too  sharp  for  him  there,"  and  she 
began  to  dig  into  the  cellar  with  the  broom, 
sniffing  and  muttering. 


"  Mother,"  said  Paul,  "  Father  will  never 
come  back  again.  He  is  not  the  man  to  say  one 
thing  and  mean  anothef." 

"  You  don't  know  him  so  well  as  I  do.  He'll 
be  back.  I've  been  used  to  work!  have  I? 
We'll  see,  we'll  see,"  and  with  these  mysterious 
words  she  went  on  with  her  broom. 

But  the  sun  went  down  and  he  did  not  come. 
The  night  darkened ;  the  stars  came  out,  and 
the  young  moon  was  lost  in  her  bed  of  sapphire 
and  purple,  and  yet  he  did  not  come.  Janet  sat 
upon  the  door-sill  and  waited  and  watched ,  till 
the  gray  of  the  morning  came,  and  then  she 
arose  in  a  mood  of  unwonted  softness  and  went 
to  her  bed.  Hearing  her  sob  and  cry,  Paul  ap- 
proached her. 

"  Can  I  do  any  thing  for  you,  Mother?"  he 
asked. 

"  Oh,  Paul  I  bring  him  back ;  bring  him 
back  !*' 

"  I  know  not  where  to  go.  Mother.  He  took 
the  boat  and  wont  down  the  river." 

"  Oh  Paul,  Paul !  he  was  a  good  creatur*,  a 
good  creatur' !  What  shall  I  do  !  what  shall  I 
do !  Look  here,  Paul,  he  has  left  me  his  watch 
and  his  silver  shirt  buttons,  and  gone  away  for 
good." 
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GoHFLiCATjBD  ToGOEBT. — Tho  Complica- 
ted toggery  worn  by  the  old  nobility  would  be 
too  inconvenient  for  merchants,  manufacturers, 
mechanics,  and  others  who  have  work  to  do  in 
the  world.  Men  now  pride  themselves  upon 
spending  their  wealth  on  colleges,  railroads, 
steamers,  and  other  public  improvements,  rather 
than  npon  personal  decorations.  Finery  is  con- 
sidered decidedly  unmanly. 

And,  as  women  become  invested  with  larger 
responsibilities,  and  became  conscious  of  living 
for  more  extensive  usefulness,  will  they  not 
shake  oif  the  tyranny  of  fashion  and  learn  to 
combine  gracefulness  with  simplicity  and  con- 
venience in  their  costume  P  I  believe  so ;  for 
there  is  the  same  human  nature  in  men  and  wo- 
men,  and  similar  influences  will  produce  similar- 
results  in  both. — Z.  Maria  Child, 


Be  Bbief. — The  ancients  could  express*, 
a  thought  BO  perfectly  in  a  few  words  or  sen-  - 
tences,  that  they  did  not  need  to  add  more : : 
the  modems,  because  they  can  not  bring  it  out 
clearly  and  completely  at  once,  heap  sentence 
upon  sentence,  in  hopes  that,  though  no  single  • 
sentence  expresses  the  full  meaning,  the  whole 
together  may  give  a  sufficient  notion  of   the> 
thought. 
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A   Pure  Mouth. 


BT  BEV.   CHABLES    H.    B&IGRAM. 


^^  HTTE  that  keepeth  his  mouth  keepeth  his 
-*-J-  life,"  says  the  Hebrew  proverb.  The 
proverb  is  verified  by  all  human  experience. 
The  mouth,  of  all  the  organs,  is  the  most  neces- 
sary to  life,  and  has  the  largest  office  in  human 
action  and  human  expression.  Life  enters  in  at 
the  mouth,  and  life  comes  out  at  the  mouth. 
The  body  is  fed,  and  the  soul  finds  utterance 
through  the  mouth.  The  rudest  work  of  the 
man,  and  the  most  perfect  work  of  the  man,  are 
done  with  this  organ.  He  has  it  in  common 
with  the  lowest  form  of  animal  life,  and  he  has 
it  in  common  with  the  angels,  with  the  absorb- 
ing polypus,  and  with  the  beings  who  continu- 
ally sing  God's  praises.  The  mouth  is  the  first 
organ  through  which  the  soul  becomes  manifest, 
in  the  cry  of  the  new-bom  infant ;  and  on  the 
lips  the  soul  lingers  when  the  chest  heaves  no 
longer,  and  the  eyes  are  closed.  It  is  the  indis- 
pensable organ.  The  feet  may  be  palsied,  the 
hands  cut  off,  the  ears  stopped,  the  eyes  blinded, 
and  yet  life  may  continue ;  but  when  the  mouth 
is  finally  closed  the  man  is  dead.  Locked  jaws 
forbid  all  hope,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  organs 
by  their  united  strength  can  not  rescue  the  vic- 
tim. 

"What  variety  of  function  belongs  to  this  or- 
dfan !    It  eats,  it  drinks,  it  laughs,  it  smiles,  it 
talks,  it  sings,  it  shouts,  it  blows,  it  yawns,  and  it 
kisses ;  these  in  its  natural  use.     Then  it  may  bo 
turned  to  other  uses.    A  dog  carries  in  his  mouth 
his  master's  basket,  and  a  fashionable  wuman  at 
her  toilet,  and  a  seamstress  in  her  work,  plant 
pins  in  this  convenient  aperture,  like  a  row  of 
palisades.    Half  of  the  men  in  the  world  make 
of  the  mouth  a  chimney,  sending  out  swift  puffs 
or  lazy  currents,  and  others  turn  it  into  a  store- 
house or  distillery  of  nauseous  weeds.  With  not 
a  few,  the  chief  nse  of  the  mouth  is  in  discharg- 
ing saliva,  shooting  or  spouting  secretions,  in 
showers  mure  or  less  copious,  as  the  Dragon  of 
ihB  Apocalypse,   who   casts  fioods  out  of  his 
mouth.     Others  make  of  it  the  conduit  and  the 
catapult  of  fierce  and  explosive  oaths,  and  come 
to  find  swearing  with  the    mouth  almost  as 
natural  as  the  barking  of  a  dog.     The  mouth  is 
the  Proteus  of  the  face  and  the  body,  and  has 
the    power  of   double    function,    may  appear 
simultaneously  in  two  or  .three  characters.     Its 
.  smiles  may  bely  its  words,  even  when  these  are 
.  uttered.    It  may  eat  and  talk  together.    It  may 


hold  an  aching  tooth  while  it  sings  a  joyous 
note.  It  may  roll  tobacco  as  a  sweet  morsel  un- 
der the  tongue  while  it  is  preaching  purity  and 
salvation. 

And  no  organ  so  much  as  this  ministers 
pleasure  and  pain.  Through  the  mouth  comes 
in  the  larger  part  of  all  sensual  delight,  not  the 
gross  only,  but  the  refined  as  well.  The  bouquei 
of  wine  as  well  aa  the  flavor  of  beef  and  mutton, 
the  bitter  of  herbs  as  well  as  the  sweet  of 
juices,  the  reviving  aroma  of  steaming  teapot  not 
less  than  the  stimulating  chill  of  ices,  all  appeal 
to  the  senses  through  the  month.  The  mouth 
not  only  conveys  food  and  drink  to  the  craving 
internal  organ,  but  arrests  on  the  way  the  de- 
light of  food  and  drink,  and  turns  the  appetite 
into  joy.  And  it  disciplines  the  body,  too,  into 
endurance  and  self-denials.  The  sharpest  of  all 
pains,  most  vexatious,  most  trying  to  bear,  one 
might  almost  say,  most  fraquent  of  all  pains, 
comes  in  the  month.  Medicines  leave  their 
sting  and  dentists  do  their  most  tormenting  mis- 
chief in  the  hall  of  the  house.  The  troubles  of 
the  mouth  bring  constant  dread  and  foreboding. 
The  misery  of  the  drawn  tooth  is  not  all  in  the 
short  operation,  but  in  the  long  weeks  of  agony 
borne,  and  fear  of  greater  agony.  And  as  a 
speaking  or  singing  org^n,  no  other  gives  so 
much  joy  or  praise  as  the  mouth.  What  sport 
to  the  speakers  and  what  sorrow  to  the  hearers 
in  the  fluent  discourse  of  a  member  of  Congress, 
or  the  pious  drawlings  of  some  weak  brother  or 
sister,  who  utter  the  voice  of  the  spirit  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  righteous. 

And  as  the  sign  of  character  the  mouth  is  not 
the  least  important  of  the  features.  It  expresses 
soul  by  its  form  and  habit,  not  less  than  by  its 
uttered  word.  It  modifies  the  expression  of  the 
other  features,  and  often  wholly  changes  them. 
How  many  faces  there  are  which  have  a  wholly 
different  expression  when  the  mouth  is  covered 
from  sight !  It  is  a  disadvantage  of  a  heavy 
beard,  that  it  hides  what  the  mouth  has  to  show, 
while  it  smothers  what  the  mouth  has  to  tell. 
Certain  styles  of  mouth  are  as  unfailing  in  their 
demonstrations  of  soul  as  the  barometer  in 
showing  atmospheric  weight,  or  the  thermome- 
ter in  showing  atmospheric  heat.  "We  know 
what  to  expect  from  a  man  whose  mouth  is  al- 
ways open,  as  well  as  from  one  whose  mouth  is 
alvrays  shut.      The  twisted  mouth  suggests  a 
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kink  in  the  mind,  the  pouting  mouth  a  surly  or 
sullen  heart.  A  large  mouth  indicates  a  love 
of  good  cheer,  with  a  free  and  jovial  spirit,  a 
small  mouth  hints  of  a  large  self-esteem,  with 
perhaps  a  suspicious  soul  behind  it.  It  is  not 
safe,  however,  to  judge  of  character  wholly  or 
mainly  through  the  shape  of  the  mouth.  There 
are  men  who  show  as  bright  a  row  of  white 
teeth  when  they  talk  as  Carker,  Junior,  who  are 
yet  not  demons ;  there  are  men  who  have  as 
bland  a  smile  as  Pecksniff,  who  are  yet  not 
hypocrites.  The  "  all-speaking,  omni- mouthed, 
all-eating  Dunbar/'  celebrated  in  a  Harvard 
poem  of  eighty  years  ago,  was  not  an  over-bear- 
ing or  a  sensual  man,  but  a  mild  and  excellent 
minister,  who  died  in  the  fame  of  sanctity.  Eli 
in  the  temple  could  tell  what  the  excellent 
Hannah  meant,  as  she  was  praying,  by  watch- 
ing the  movements  of  her  mouth ;  it  would  not 
be  so  easy  to  interpret  the  sentiment  of  wor- 
flihippers  in  Christian  temples,  as  they  perform 
their  prayers  in  silence,  and  x^ove  their  lips 
mechanically.  Prayer  has  its  formal  and 
lasliionable  expression. 

There  are  three  factors  in  the  work  and  influ- 
ence of  the  mouth,  the  lips^  the  ietth,  and  the 
icngue.  The  inner  palate  helps  also  in  the  Joys 
or  pains  which  come  through  the  organ ;  and 
the  throat  and  larynx  beyond  are  also  essential 
to  the  work  of  the  mouth,  as  the  trunk  to  the 
leaves  and  branclies  of  a  tree.  But  all  of  the 
mouth  that  a  stranger  sees  or  wants  to  see,  is  in 
these  three  factors,  or  four,  if  we  would  separate 
the  lips,  as  the  fashion  now  is  to  separate  hus- 
l>and  and  wife,  and  give  them  a  double  interest 
and  a  diverse  office.  No  one  wishes  to  see 
much  of  the  inside  of  his  friend's  mouth,  or  to 
look  far  into  the  channel  beyond,  unless  he  is  a 
medical  man,  in  search  of  some  lesion  or  some 
malady.  The  sweetest  singer  becomes  hideous 
when  hor  mouth  is  distended  and  shows  as  an 
<<  open  sepulchre.''  One  ia  not  to  be  blamed  for 
yawning  on  occasions  when  the  speeches  are  tire- 
some, and  the  air  is  poisoned  by  an  over-dose  of 
carbon ;  yet  a  college  president  loses  dignity  in 
exhibiting  the  cavity  of  his  spacious  mouth  too 
often  and  too  broadly  before  an  audience  on  Com- 
mencement  day.  The  eye  of  an  observer  ought 
not  to  get  far  beyond  the  outer  court  of  the 
mouth,  where  it  communicates  with  the  world, 
and  not  to  pry  into  its  secrets,  whether  the 
palate  be  of  blushing  flesh  or  of  brown  gum, 
and  whether  the  tonsils  be  smooth  or  bulbous. 
The  lips,  the  teeth,  and  the  tongue  are  the 
media  of  communication  of  the  mouth  with  the 
outer  world. 

Tho  iipa  are  always  in  sight  (when  not  cov- 


ered up  by  hair),  and  claim  our  first  attention. 
We  shall  Dot  discuss  the  question  What  is  the 
handsomest  style  of  lip,  or  what  is  the  normal 
lip  for  the  healthy  man.  There  is  no  rule  of 
health  and  no  rule  of  beauty  in  this  matter.  A 
short  upper  lip  is  thought  in  some  quarters  to 
be  *'  aristocratic ; "  but  this  is  a  democratic 
land,  and  men  are  not  to  bo  valued  by  the 
scornful  curl  of  this  upper  lid  of  the  mouth.  A 
thin  lip  seems  to  show  delicate  blood ;  yet  the 
Cleopatra  of  story  is  not  less  royal,  that  she  is 
moulded  with  the  thick  lips  of  the  Kegro  race. 
The  heavy  and  pendant  lip  of  the  most  famous 
of  American  female  orators  does  not  prevent  the 
fire  in  her  eyes  or  the  ring  of  her  strong  voice. 
Some  praise  lips  of  high  color,  and  would  have 
them  "  like  a  thread  of  scarlet,"  as  they  were  in 
the  love  song  of  the  Canticles ;  would  paint 
them  like  the  lips  of  the  favorites  of  Eastern 
harems,  and  keep  in  them  a  rosy  blush,  even 
when  they  are  thin  and  wrinkled.  Others  pre- 
fer the  pale  lips  which  tell  of  the  lily,  and 
prophesy  of  a  spiritual  and  saintly  soul,  living 
in  holier  air  than  earthly  air.  To  some  the 
lips  are  most  graceful  when  they  fit  sharply  to- 
gether, edge  to  edge ;  while  to  others  they  are 
most  shapely  when  the  upper  closes  on  the 
lower,  as  the  cover  upon  a  casket,  hiding  ite 
rim.  Not  many  favor  the  shape  of  the  under 
lip  sliding  above  the  upper,  as  the  acorn  is  held 
into  its  cup. 

But  tastes  vary  in  lips,  as  in  other  features, 
and  inexorable  Nature  will  not  change  her  de- 
cision to  suit  any  taste.  A  thick  lip  can  not  be 
sliced  or  pressed  or  drained  into  grace,  and  a 
thin  lip  becomes  full  only  when  disease  distorts 
it,  or  cold  or  woxuids  swell  out  its  tiaiues. 
There  is  no  practical  aid  to  Nature  in  the 
adjustment  or  ornament  of  lips,  whether  by 
compression  or  cosmetic.  There  are  African 
tribes  in  which  the  lips  are  bored  and  hung 
with  rings  and  pendants.  This  custom  has  not 
yet  been  borrowed  by  civilized  nations,  even 
by  those  who  mutilate  the  frame,  and  wear 
rings  in  the  ears  and  mail  upon  the  chest. 
Possibly  this  African  fashion  may  yet  become 
Christian.  Some  royal  virgin  may  be  bom 
with  a  deformed  lip,  and  to  hide  it  may  suspend 
a  row  of  diamonds  along  the  front  of  her  mouth. 
Straightway  the  decree  will  go  out,  and  prec- 
ious stones  will  make  pendant  moustaches  for 
the  blushing  fair.  Until  that  time  a  clean  lip 
will  be  the  best  style  for  the  sex  which  have  no 
hirsute  covering  for  shade  and  protection,  and 
that  will  be  gained  by  clean  water  rather  than 
by  dangerous  dyes  and  depilatories. 

There  are  risks  and  disorders  to  which  the 
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lips  are  exposed,  and  some  of  the  most  ^painful 
annoj'ances  come  in  this  part  of  the  body. 
Carbuncle  chooses  this  tender  place  for  its 
poisonous  attack.  Cold  swells  the  lips  into 
sores,  and  the  ringworm  draws  its  hateful  cir- 
cle on  this  sensitive  surface.  Without  profane 
and  vain  babbling,  such  as  Paul  rebukes  in  his 
pastoral  letters,  canker  will  eat  into  unwilling 
lips,  and  their  covering  will  dry  and  crack. 
But  care  may  save  one  from  many  of  these 
troubles.  Some  kinds  of  food  are  poisonous  to 
the  lips ;  one  man  always  pays  for  his  enjoy- 
ment of  the  pineapple,  whether  in  the  crude 
fruit  or  the  disguised  essence,  in  swollen  and 
eore  lips ;  it  is  for  him  to  eschew  that  joy  in  any 
and  every  form.  For  another,  acids  spoil  the 
lips  of  their  soundness  and  color;  and  they 
should  accordingly  be  shunned.  Some  due  at- 
tention will  show  to  every  one  what  are  annoy- 
ing and  what  are  injurious  appliances  for  these 
doors  of  the  house  he  lives  in,  and  teach  him 
what  to  avoid.  Swollen  lipE  are  not  only  un- 
comfortable to  the  sufferer,  but  they  add  to  his 
pain  the  mortification  of  knowing  that  he  is  a 
disagreeable  object  to  those  around  him.  A 
small  swelling  here  may  deform  the  whole  face 
of  the  man.  And  black  patches  of  plaster  only 
vary  the  painful  ugliness.  A  swollen  lip  seems 
to  bring  one  into  the  category  of  ruffians,  who 
wear  this  badge  of  their  unlawful  calling. 

The  lips  protect  the  teethy  bide  their  defect, 
and  shield  them  from  injury.  In  these  last 
years  the  teeth  have  risen  into  commanding 
notice,  and  have  become  surgically,  commer- 
cially, in  89sthetics  and  in  hygiene,  of  the  very 
first  importance.  Dentistry  is  by  eminence  an 
American  art,  and  its  professors  rank  with  men 
of  science  and  men  of  letters,  and  are  privileged 
to  hold  the  jaws  of  kings  and  princes,  of  popes 
and  cardinals.  We  have  special  schools  of 
dentistry,  which  give  degrees;  local  and  na> 
tional  sopieties,  which  hold  imposing  conference 
and  pass  strong  resolutions.  Teeth  are  made 
singly  and  in  blocks,  handsomer  than  Nature, 
and  are  an  article  of  merchandise  as  precious 
and  as  ready  to  hand  as  ivory  or  porcelain.  The 
skill  of  the  moulder  and  the  craft  of  the  baker 
are  used  in  this  industry.  The  dentist,  like  the 
lawyer,  has  made  himself  indispensable,  and  al- 
most gets  a  retaining  fee  from  his  clients.  There 
are  those  who  have  their  teeth  examined  every 
quarter  or  every  month  as  regularly  as  a  Catho- 
lic goes  to  confession.  Not  a  few  who  aro  slow 
of  speech  and  harsh  of  voice,  have  as  just  a 
claim  to  the  name  of  "  Chrysostom "  as  the 
eloquent  John  of  Byzantium,  and  others  carry 
more  gold  in  their  mouths  than  they  can  keep 


in  their  pockets.  Indeed,  the  opening  of  many 
a  virgin's  lips  discloses  metallic  wealth  whicli 
might  encourage  an  experienced  miner,  or  hint 
of  an  ample  dowry.  The  Syrian  damsels  carry 
their  gold  in  their  braided  huir,  but  the  damsels 
of  the  West  hide  it  in  the  seams  and  crevices 
of  their  months,  and  are  betrayed  by  their 
smiles  and  their  speech.  The  "  auri  taera 
fames"  is  not  likely  to  go  with  many  ungrati- 
ficd,  for  want  of  gold  in  the  mouth  to  appease 
the  hunger. 

It  is  quite  right  that  the  dentists  should  mag- 
nify their  office,  when  so  large  a  part  of  human 
happiness  or  misery  depends  upon  the  condition 
of  the  teeth,  in  old  age  as  in  youth,  in  life  at 
home  as  in  life  abroad.  A  handsome  set  of 
teeth  is  certainly  beyond  price,  and  worth 
more  than  its  weight  in  gold.  No  face  with 
this  ornament  can  be  altogether  ghastly,  even 
in  the  ravage  of  disease,  or  worn  by  much  pious 
and  penitential  musing.  No  face  which  exposes 
broken  ranges  of  teeth,  isolated  tusks,  with 
chasms  between  them  or  blackened  stumps,  can 
seem  beautiful  more  than  a  newly  cleared  lot  in 
the  Western  forest,  or  than  the  forlorn  crags  of 
a  Jersey  beach.  The  singer,  of  the  Canticles 
compares  the  teeth  of  his  beloved  to  a  flock  of 
shorn  sheep;  but  the  flock  is  a  full  Syrian 
flock,  where  all  move  in  jclose  ranks  and  obedient 
to  the  shepherd's  word,  and  is  not  a  few  strag- 
glers, browsing  .each  on  its  own  account.  An 
old  man  who  has  kept  his  teeth  sound,  has  laid 
up  better  treasure  for  his  days  of  decay  than 
any  money  in  the  stroug  box  or  any  certificate 
of  stock.  He  saves  his  voice,  his  digestion,  and 
his  youth  by  that  fortunate  investment.  Eat- 
ing does  not  become  pain  and  weariness,  nor 
the  **  grinders  cease  to  work  "  because  they  are 
so  few.  He  can  still  sing  the  praises  of  the 
Lord  in  a  tone  which  shall  harmonize  with  the 
musical  chord,  and  shall  not  tirop  to  a  feeble 
and  piping  crack.  He  can  keep  vowels  and 
consonants  in  their  place,  and  even,  if  he  will 
study  with  hope  of  success  some  foreign  tongue 
like  Welsh  or  Russian,  as  the  great  Goethe  in 
the  years  of  his  decline.  A  lawyer  with  good 
teeth  has  great  advantage  before  a  jury;  a 
preacher  with  good  teeth  can  do  more  before  a 
congregation  to  convert  souls  than  a  preacher 
with  bad  teeth,  even  if  he  speak  as  with  an 
angel's  tongue.  St.  Paul  had  weak  eyes,  or 
was  near-sighted,  but  we  may  be  quite  sure 
that  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  had  a  good  se^ 
of  teeth,  else  he  never  would  have  gathered  so 
many  churches. 

Good  teeth  are  in  some  sense  hereditary,  and 
belong  to  some  races  more  tlian  others.     The 
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"proud  Caucasian"   may  envy  tho  Negro  hia 
rows  of  ivory,  so  white  and  so  symmetric,  which 
make  him  a  light  in  the  darkness.     Often  in 
aristocratic  houses  the  teeth  b&gin  to  crumhle 
hefore  the  period  of  childhood  has  passed,  like 
the  walls  of  Chicago  houses  before  the  roof  upon 
them  is  complete.    That  ancient  proverb  of  the 
children's  teeth  on  edge,  because  the  fathers 
have  eaten  sour  grapes,  is  realiEed  in  otber 
ways.     The  excesses  of  fathers  entail  this  lose 
and  disgrace  upon  their  children.      The  de- 
bauchery of  one  generation  makes  work  for  the 
dentittt  in  the  generations  which  follow.     No 
amount  of  care  and  caution  can  save  the  pre- 
mature loss  of  teeth  when  the  seeds  of  early  de- 
cay have  been  sown  in  the  constitution  and  in 
the  currents  of  the  blood.    All  external  dan- 
gers together  are  of  less  moment  than  this  con- 
stitutional tendency.     Teeth  may  be  knocked 
out  by  railway  accidents,  or  by  falls  on  the  ice, 
and  the  aggregate  of  losses  from  such  causes 
is  something  frightful.     Teeth  may  be  loosened 
and  destroyed  by  overwork,  as  by  the  gum- 
chewers  in  the  schools,  and  the  tobacco-chewers 
everywhere.    Teeth  may  be  rotted  by  eating 
too  much  sweet  or  corroded  by  too  much  aoid, 
or  broken  by  cracking  nuts.      But  all  these 
causes  of  injury  together  do  not  account  for  the 
bad  teeth  that  are  a  fatal  legacy  of  the  Saxon 
and  Latin  races.     Wine  and  luxury,  and  late 
hours  and  nervous  excitement,  have  a  much 
larger  share  in  this  work  of  destruction.     We 
are  not  to  expect  good  teeth,  regular,  or  sound, 
or  beautiful,  where  scrofula  lurks  in  the  system, 
or  where  the  bones  of  the  limbs  are  as  reeds. 
The  age  of  a  horse  is  discovered  by  his  teeth, 
and  the  soundness  of  the  human  f^ame  can  be 
detected  with  even  more  certainty  by  the  same 
deeisive  sign. 

The  third  member  of  the  triad  of  factors  in 
the  mouth  is  the  tongue^  a  little  member  of  the 
body,  but  one  which  does  a  large  work  and 
makes  a  great  noise  in  the  world.  The  tongue 
is  before  all  else  the  talking  member,  but  it 
has  other  important  service.  It  tells  by  its 
color  and  coating  the  state  of  other  organs 
more  deeply  hidden,  and  shows  what  disease 
may  be  lurking  in  the  system.  It  is  an  organ 
which  ought  to  be  modest,  and  not  court  close 
attention — ought  to  reverse  that  proverb  about 
little  children,  and  be  heard  rather  than  be 
seen.  A  tired  and  panting  dog  may  be  allowed 
to  carry  a  lolling  tongue,  but  this  is  not  in  its 
right  place,  as  it  hangs  beyond  and  over  the 
lips  of  man  or  woman.  In  such  a  position  it 
indicates  a  lazy  will.  The  tongue  that  shoots 
out  through  the  lips,  too,  seems  to  throw  venom, 


or  to  ''speak  deceit,"  as  Jeremy  phrases  it. 
Indeed,  that  small,  fleshy,  flexible  organ  has  no 
end  of  metaphor  to  describe  its  function.    It  is 
a  sword,  a  razor,  and  a  pen ;  a  bow,  an  arrow, 
and  a  dart ;  a  tree  of  life,  a  consuming  fire,  and 
how  many  more  things  I    It  gets  credit  and  it 
gets  discredit  in  proverbial  speech.    There  is 
an  old  French  maxim  that ''  a  woman's  tongne 
is  her  sword,  and  she  does  not  let  it  rust ;"  and 
Juvenal  tells  how  *'  the  tongue  is  the  worst  part 
of  a  bad  servant."    On  the  good  or  bad  condi- 
tion of  the  tongue  depends  a  great  deal  of  hu- 
man comfort  and  efiSciencv,  whether  the  utter- 
ance  shall  be  thick  or  thin,  distinct  or  stammer- 
mg.      It  is  in  good    condition  when  all  its 
muscles  can    play  freely,  when  it  can  move 
unimpeded  in  all  directions,  when  it  can  search 
the  teeth,  can  cleave  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  can 
regulate  the  flow  of  air,  can  make  itself  a.  cup  > 
when  its  sense  of  taste  is  keen,  and  it  can  de- 
fend the  system  against  unwholoRome  viands  or 
draughts;  when,  like  the  friends  in  Virgil's 
pastoral,  it  is  alike  ready  to  "  sing  and  to  an- 
swer."   A  tongue  in  good  condition  has  no 
bound  to  its  ministry  of  good,  but  a  man  with 
an  ill  tongue  is  always,  as  the  wise  son  of  Siraoh 
describes,  this  a  nuisance  and  a  danger  in  the 
city. 

But  we  tread  on  hazardous  ground  in  these 
speculations  about  the  tongpie,  that  dear  instru- 
ment of  gossip, and  slander,  and  back-biting,  of 
scolding  and  complaints,  of  cry  and  harangue, 
which  may  preach  or  blaspheme,  may  be  tong^ 
of  nighthawk  or  nightingale.  All  these  fancies 
make  preface  for  a  few  practical  suggestions 
and  advices.  How  shall  we  have  a  healthy,  or 
to  use  the  old  English  epithet,  a  "  righteous  " 
mouth  ?  There  are  several  good  rules  to  re- 
member : 

1.  Keep  the  teeth  clean.  Not  an  original  sng-  ' 
gestion,  but  one  which  loses  nothing  of  its  value 
by  much  repetition.  Use  the  brush  once,  twice^ 
or  thrice  each  day.  Bemove  all  food  from  the 
teeth  when  meals  are  done.  Vegetable  mould 
and  animal  decomposition  may  enrich  the  soil, 
but  do  not  sweeten  the  mouth.  Ordinarily  a 
brush  with  water  is  enough  in  this  use,  and 
sand  and  alkalis  may  be  omitted.  Charcoal 
and  sand  are  worse  than  penance  in  the  mouth, 
and  may  bring  a  renewal  of  the  Hebrew  lament, 
"Jehovah  hath  broken  my  teeth  with  gravel 
stones."  And  in  general,  the  first  rule  for  a 
sweet  and  wholesome  month  is  to  have  the 
teeth  sound,  their  cavities  filled,  their  surface 
pure  from  stain,  and  a  free  passage  between  and 
around  them.  No  amount  of  aromatic  essence,  • 
roots  or  lozenges,  can  purify  a  mouth  which  is 
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fall  of  decaying  "bone,  or  sweeten  the  air  that 
comes  from  such  a  chamel  house.  From  such 
a  mouth  even  the  whispers  of  love  are  as  deadly 
breathe  Clean  teeth  are  closer  to  the  soul  even 
th^n  clean  hands,  which  go  with  the  pure 
heart. 

2.  Avoid  from  the  tnouth  all  irritating ^  Mcid,  and 
oon'oding  subatanceSj  rough  metals,  iron  and  cop- 
per and  brass,  any  thing  that  may  lacerate  or 
ulcerate  the  mouth.  It  can  not  be  too  strongly 
urged  that  a  knife  of  any  kind,  large  or  small, 
has  no  business  in  the  mouth ;  the  Arkansas 
blade  is  a  **  toothpick  "  only  in  metaphor.  The 
mouth  is  not  a  fit  reservoir  for  buttons  or  pins, 
or  money.  Many  of  the  mineral  remedies,  once 
so  mnch  in  favor,  did  harm  enough  in  the 
mouth  to  neutralize  all  their  good  in  the  blood. 
Metal  and  mineral  should  be  '^  exhibited,  in  the 
mouth  in  invisible  Homoeopathic  qualities,  if  al- 
lowed to  go  there  at  all. 

3.  Refuse  food  xohich  is  nameotu  in  its  odor,  or 
leaves  a  strong  and  unpleasant  flavor  in  the  mouth. 
Only  a  depraved  social  state  will  bear  a  con- 
stant dispensation  of  garlic  and  onions,  however 
good  these  may  be  in  digestion.  All  the 
prayers  of  the  Spanish  churches  will  not  purify 
the  mouths  of  the  people,  so  long  as  they  feed 
on  these  pungent  herbs.  There  ought  to  be 
many  spinsters  in  the  town  which  makes  its 
boast  of  its  "geese,  girls,  and  onions,"  and  grass 


ought  to  grow  in  its  streets  by  way  of  an  anti- 
dote. 

4.  Do  not  eat  opium  or  chew  tobacco.  In  spite 
of  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Hammond  and  Mr. 
John  Fiske,  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  any- 
unprejudiced  person  look  for  a  clean  mouth 
where  the  quid  is  rolled  as  a  sweet  morsel.  No 
tattooing  of  savage  is  more  frightful  to  look 
upon  than  tho  flowing  rivulets  of  yellow  juice 
from  the  comers  of  the  mouth.  One  who  will 
smoke  his  pipe,  too,  should  keep  back  from  the 
conjugal  or  parental  kiss,  and  reconcile  himself 
to  ft  celibate  life. 

6.  And  flnaUy  the  mouth  sh&uld  be  oftsn  vmti^ 
latedand  eleansed,  by  breathing  fresh  air  and  wash- 
ing with  pure  water.  Always  in  the  morning;  a 
bath  for  the  inside  of  the  mouth  is  as  neceesar}'' 
as  for  the  outside.  Always  after  a  meal;  to 
clean  the  mouth  is  as  fit  as  to  clean  the  table. 
Laughter  is  as  good  for  the  mouth  aa  for  the 
oheet  and  diaphragm,  and  a  reasonable  flneney 
of  speeoh,  tco,  saves  the  mouth  from  corrup- 
tion. 

More  might  be  added,  but  whoso  will  keep 
these  counsels  will  not  need  any  more.  We 
may  believe  that  a  man  is  defiled  by  what  comes 
out  of  his  mouth  rather  than  by  what  goes 
in ;  yet,  after  all,  one  is  safer  whose  mouth  is 
wholly  clean. 
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Making   Haste  to   be   Rich. 


BT  BEV.   OEOJELGE  H.    HEFWO&TB. 


IF  called  upon  to  designate  the  happiest  man 
in  the  community,  I  would  look  for  him  not 
in  the  ranks  of  the  wealthy,  nor  in  those  of 
poverty,  but  in  that  middle  class,  that  laboring 
class,  which  is  neither  rich  nor  poor — a  man 
who  has  no  better  hope  than  constant  labor 
from  youth  to  age ;  and  yet  who,  in  constant 
labor,  will  find  health  and  happiness. 

The  rich  man  has  aches  and  pains,  care  and 
anxiety  ;  while  the  poor  man  has  ease  of  body, 
and  an  abundance  of  vitality,  for  tho  lo6s  of 
which  there  could  bo  no  earthly  compensa- 
tion. 

Many  a  merchant  down  town  would  give 
three- quarters  of  his  millions,  if  he  could  possess 
the  health  of  the  porter  in  his  store ;  and  he 
would  givo  the  other  quarter  if  he  could  com- 


mence life  again,  and  live  it  on  higher  and  bet- 
ter principles. 

The  great  error  of  many  is,  that  they  spend 
their  time  in  making  money,  without  exercising 
any  care  with  regard  to  their  physical  condi- 
tion. In  their  eager  quest  for  wealth,  to  gain 
the  shelter  of  a  four- story  brown-stone  front 
they  sacrifice  that  which  is  worth  more  than 
gold — bodily  health,  peaoo  of  mind,  and  lenj^th 
of  days. 

In  England,  so  careful  is  the  mother  of  her 
boy,  BO  regardful  of  his  health,  that  ho  learns  to 
take  a  pride  in  his  body — is  grandly  proud  of 
his  physical  prowess.  He  boasts  of  the  weight 
he  can  lift,  of  the  miles  he  can  row  or  run,  and 
of  the  labors  he  will  achieve  when  he  shall  have 
growa  to  be  a  man.  "When  he  arrives  at  eighty 
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yeans  of  age  he  will  still  be  tough  and  fibrous, 
and  capacitated  for  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment. 

In  England  the  boys  go  on  to  the  green 
sward,  and  engage  in  criclcet  and  other  sports 
that  tend  to  the  development  of  the  muscles ; 
and  thus  they  gain  strength  to  meet  the  battle 
of  mortal  life^  and  are  better  able  to  engage  in 
the  commercial  actiyities  that  await  them. 
There  the  teacher  cares  no  more  for  the  mastery 
by  the  pupil  o{  a  b  c,  than  for  his  erectnesSi  his 
muscular  development,  the  way  in  which  he 
stands  or  walks  or  runs. 

Here  we  have  no  gala  days,  no  breathing 
times  in  all  the  weary  round  of  the  year.  We 
only  stare  with  wonder  when  we  see  the  ath- 
letic performer's  glorious  deeds. 

The  commercial  integrity  of  men  depends 
more  upon  their  bodily  constitution  than  is 
generally  supposed.  The  first  condition  of  com> 
mercial  honesty  is  a  good,  hearty,  wholesome 
body.    He  who  has  it  not  is  in  danger. 

The  religion  which  goes  with  dyspepsia  is  not 
worth  having.  A  man  whose  body  is  all  out  of 
joint,  neither  knows  nor  dreams  of  the  beauty 
of  that  victory  to  him  who  wrestles  and  wins. 

The  reason  why  men  generally  care  so  little 
for  their  bodies  is,  that  they  are  in  a  frightful 
hurry  all  the  while.  II-  is  business  that  first 
looks  them  in  the  face  in  the  morning,  enslaves 
them  during  the  day,  and  when  night  comes 
they  retire,  weary  and  worn,  to  imperfect  rest. 
Tbey  expend  all  too  soon  the  vital  energy 
which  should  be  husbanded,  and  grow  old  at 
fifty,  gray  headed  at  fifty-five,  dead  at  sixty, 
and  in  two  months  are  forgotten. 

The  old  motto,  *'  Slow  and  sure,"  is  the  one 
to  be  adopted,  and  not  **  Hurry  up  and  run  the 
risk."  Make  your  money  honestly,  make  it 
dollar  by  dollar,  and  then  you  will  know  how 
much  it  is  worth. 

When  looking  out  and  seeing  how  busy  men 
are,  the  story  comes  to  mind  of  the  traveler, 
who,  in  the  street  of  an  Eastern  city,  surrounded 
by  begt^ars,  threw  at  them  some  small  coins  of 
the  country.  They  jostled  each  other,  grew 
angry,  tore  each  other's  garments,  and  in  the 
eager  excitement,  wronged  each  man  his  neigh- 
bor. 

God  does  not  tell  a  man  not  to  go  into  busi- 
ness. It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  work  at 
some  thing;  but  his  labor  should  be  done  in  a 
manly  way.  If  life  is  like  a  game  of  chess,  and 
business  demands  that  each  man  shall  play  his 
pieces  with  care,  when  victorjr  crowns  his  efforts 
God  will  smile  upon  his  snocess.  If  life  is  a 
grab  game,  self-consciousness  the  only  motive, 
and  success  to  be  achieved  by  only  those  with 


the  longest  arms  and  firmest  clutch,  then  busi- 
ness has  become  demoralized. 

Girls  are  no  longer  girls  in  this  country.  At 
an  early  age  they  are  thinking  of  ''  conquests  " 
and  polite  phrases,  instead  of  trying  to  become 
useful  in  the  world.  They  think  but  little  of 
any  accomplishment  which  has  not  for  its  aim  a 
"  settlement "  and  a  contract,  leaving  out  of  the 
question  a  consideration  of  all  the  finer  feelings. 
There  is  too  little  that  is  solid,  too  little  that  is 
worth  the  having,  too  little  that  accords  with 
the  Christian  religion. 

The  dream  of  the  American  is  to  be  rich  in 
twenty  minutes.  Slow  toil  and  slow  progress 
do  not  suit  hi.i  ambition.  If  not  speedily  suc- 
cessful in  his  eager  grasping  after  wealth,  he 
will  grumble  over  his  bad  fortune,  and  take  no 
pleasure  of  his  life. 

The  business  of  this  city  is  top-heavy.  That 
is  why  it  is  killing  men.  There  must  be  brown- 
stone  fronts,  carriages  and  servants,  splendid 
apparel,  dinner  parties,  and  many  other  ex- 
penses. Humility  is  not  one  of  the  virtues  of 
this  metropolis.  The  man  who  lives  on  a  small 
salary  has  the  pith  and  vim  in  him  of  which 
martyrs  are  made.  As  men  live  there  are  a 
thousand  channels  of  expenditure,  and  to  meet 
the  demand  business  is  increased  beyond  its 
legitimate  circumference — so  spread  out,  in 
fact,  that  sooner  or  later  there  must  come  a 
crisis.  There  are  many  men  in  New  York  who 
do  a  dozen  times  too  much  business  for  their 
capital.  They  are  devoted  to  their  families 
but  they  make  great  risks  in  business.  If  good 
luck  comes,  all  right ;  if  not,  then  worry,  and 
being  worn  out. 

What  is  needed  is  calmness.  He  who  frets 
and  worries  may  sacrifice  bis  honor,  when,  if 
he  were  calm,  he  would  hold  his  honor  nearer 
to  his  heart.  Men  should  infuse  into  their  lives 
that  moral  ambition  which  would  compel  them 
to  keep  rich ;  to  take  a  holiday  and  go  into  the 
country — to  play  with  their  children  two  hours 
every  day.  He  who  keeps  on  the  bend  all  the 
time  must  break.  He  who  rests  occasionally 
may  work  with  a  fierce  ambition,  and  then  fall 
back. 

The  harrying  propensity  of  New  Yorkers 
and  its  contagiousness,  may  be  illustrated  by  an 
anecdote  of  myself.  Shortly  after  coming  to  the 
city  from  Boston,  I  started,  in  idle  wandering, 
down  Broadway.  Stopping  at  a  shop  window,  I 
looked  in  for  five  minntee  to  observe  the  different 
kuids  of  goods  arranged  there ;  then  passing  on 
I  looked  into  the  next,  but  not  so  long,  for  I 
had  begun  to  feel  the  magnetism  of  the  people 
hurrying  by.    Into  the  next  window  I  merely 
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glanced ;  I  began  to  feel  in  a  liiirry,  hardly 
knowing  why.  I  joined  the  people  who  were 
hastening  down  the  street ;  irresistibly  imiHslled 
to  go  faster^  faster,  and  then  jnst  as  fast  as  I 
could  without  breaking  into  a  run  ;  not  caring 
where  I  was  going,  only  that  it  was  somnchere, 
and  as  quick  as  possible.  At  length  I  found 
myself  at  Fulton  Ferry — hurried  on  board  the 
boat,  and  to  the  further  end,  looking  toward 
Brooklyn,  just  as  Columbus  looked  toward 
America,  and  as  if  it  were  the  promised  land. 
When  the  boat  was  a  dozen  rods  from  the  pier 
I  stepped  over  the  chain ;  when  it  approached 
to  within  ton  feet,  I  wondered  how  far  I  could 
jump ;  and  when  it  was  about  three  feet  from 
the  pier  I  did  jump,  being  still  in  the  micUst  of  a 
rushing  crowd.  Finally,  I  came  to  a  stand  sev- 
eral miles  away  from  homo,  breathless,  and 
nearly  tired  to  death.  This  was  but  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  daily  life  of  business  men  of  New 
York.  There  is  hurry  in  the  air,  hurry  every 
where.  Every  ten  or  fifteen  years  there  must 
need  be  a  reinforcement  of  people  from  the 
country  to  take  the  places  of  those  whose  lives 
are  worn  out  by  this  tremendous  hurry.  No 
wonder  men  are  nervous  and  fretful.  No  won- 
der they  exhaust  thpir  vitality  so  soon,  and  get 
80  little  actual  compensation. 

I  have  been  to  see  the  "  Lifting  Cure,"  and 
regard  it  as  a  good  thing.  Many  people  are  led 
to  avail  themselves  of  it,  because  of  the  fact  that 
in  fifteen  minutes  it  affords  a  man  as  much  exer- 
cise as  he  could  get  in  a  whole  day  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  When  young,  my  mother  told  me 
that  God's  blessing  rested  upon  a  healthy  body. 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  the  exercises  of  a 
gymnasium,  and  can  work  all  day,  and  occasion- 
ally all  night,  without  experiencing  any  bad 
effects  ;  though  it  is  best  that  there  should  be 
regularity  and  moderation  in  all  exercises,  men- 
tal or  physical. 

Hen  are  living  so  rapidly  that  there  is  danger 
In  the  future,  even  if  there  is  no  sickness  or  dis- 
ease in  the  present.  It  is  not  easy  to  guess  the 
ages  of  people  here,  becaase  those  young  in 
years  are  old  in  looks.  The  life  many  live 
draws  on  their  nervous  energy,  and  they  are  not 
80  strong  in  body  as  they  ought  to^'be.  Most 
people  work  too  hard.  Editors,  particularly, 
work  very  hard.  A  few  hours  after  the  death 
of  George  Peabody,  the  journals  here  contained 
lengthy  biographical  sketches  of  him,  twenty- 
four  hours  before  any  thing  of  the  kind  was  pub- 
lished in  England,  where  he  died. 

Manual  labor  never  hurts  a  man.  Excessive 
tnaiin  labor  kills.  Over-exertion  of  the  mind  is 
sure  to  bring  disease,  and  a  premature  death 


will  follow.  Hurry  and  worry  do  more  to  dis- 
turb the  vital  economy  than  any  thing  else ; 
and  when  his  body  is  diseased,  a  man  can  not  ho 
at  peace  with  himself  or  his  neighbor.  The 
most  quarrelsome  people  are  generally  those 
who  have  a  war  in  their  own  members. 

If  fathers  would  be  boys  again,  and  mothers 
would  be  girls  again,  finding  release  from  care, 
and  be  as  joyous  as  in  the  days  gone  by,  they 
would  bo  healthier  in  the  tone  of  mind,  spirit, 
and  body. 

A  feeling  of  irreligion  is  generated  in  the 
minds  of  people  by  their  bad  method  of  living. 
Business  men  can  not  stop  to  say  their  prayers 
in  the  morning,  and  at  night  they  are  too  lired 
to  do  so  before  they  drop  to  sleep.  Business  so 
wears  upon  them  that  they  are  old  in  appear- 
ance while  still  young  in  years,  and  dead  when 
they  should  be  in  their  prime. 

The  moral  result  of  this  haste  to  be  rich  is 
worse  than  all  else. 

A  poor  young  man,  in  a  neighboring  city,  was 
admitted  to  a  business  position  in  a  bank.  Dollar 
after  dollar  passed  through  his  hand,  year  after 
year  went  by,  and  he  was  honest ;  but  the  days 
came  when  he  was  overworked — when  he  toOod 
hour  after  hour  while  he  should  have  been 
asleep ;  then  in  a  moment  of  weakness  the  dol- 
lar stayed  in  his  hand,  tillatlen^h  the  first  dol- 
lar grew  to  be  fifty  thousand,  and  his  crime  was 
discovered.  The  disgrace  bowed  down  his  wife 
and  mother  with  grief,  and  sent  his  poor  old  father 
a  premature  grave.  One  cause  of  the  commission 
of  the  crime  was  that  the  demands  of  society  was 
so  great,  he  could  not  live  honestly  on  a  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year.  Spending  more  than  he 
should  he  yielded  to  temptation,  and  now  is  in. 
State  prison.  Doubtless  ano&er  cause  of  the 
criminality  of  this  young  man  was  a  morbid 
physical  condition,  which  would  not  admit  of  a 
health  V  tone  of  mind. 

A  man  can  bear  temptation  a  thousand  times 
better  if  he  is  sound  in  body,  than  if  he  is  nerv- 
ous and  dyspeptic.  A  man  with  dyspepsia  can 
commit  any  crime  under  heaven ! 

Boys  should  not  have  their  boyhood  abbrevi- 
ated ;  they  should  strive  for  a  good  develop- 
ment of  their  bodies,  and  be  able  to  boast  of 
their  physical  endurance ;  they  should  have  no 
ambition  to  enter  into  commercial  life  before 
they  are  fitted  for  it. 

The  best  advice  for  all  men  is  to  get  good 
health  as  well  as  religion — for  the  better  the 
health  the  better  the  religion — and  while  this 
religion  is  a  part  of  your  lives,  fills  your  hearts, 
and  casts  A  gleam  over  your  ledgers. 
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IF  I  were  wise  enough  I  would  draft  a  per- 
fected code  of  liying,  for  mind,  body,  and 
OBiate ;  a  sort  of  universal  everlasting  eermon, 
tliat  any  body  could  consult  under  any  ciroum- 
stances,  and,  in  the  proper  place  among  its  sub- 
diyisions,  find  exactly  the  I-don't-know-what 
which  he  was  desiious  to  have  said  to  him. 

I  am,  at  any  rate,  wise  enough  not  to  under- 
take this.  Yet,  in  one  sense,  I  have  wisdom,  and 
two  years'  interest  on  it.  Martin  Luther,  for 
some  things  the  greatest  of  the  Germans,  among 
his  many  memorable  sayings,  put  forth  this— >it 
is  one  of  the  phrases  that  you  can  not  help  wish- 
ing you  had  thought  of  yourself:  ''  He  that  is 
not  handsome  at  twenty,  nor  strong  at  thirty, 
nor  wise  at  forty,  nor  rich  at  fifty,  will  neyer  be 
handsome,  nor  strong,  nor  rich."  Consequently, 
since  I  am  forty- two,  I  have  all  the  wisdom  I 
am  going  to  have,  and  two  yeaxs'  interest  be- 
sidea. 

What  I  propose  is,  a  very  short  scheme  of 
philosophizing,  with  perhaps  a  sort  of  scientific 
form,  and  a  single  rule  which  can  be  used 
in  applying  the  principles — a  bundle  of  Key 
Thoughts,  and  a  caution  how  to  handle  them  in 
trying  to  unlock  Lifie-Problems.  How  they 
may  suit  other  people,  remains  to  be  seen.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  used  them  for  a  long  time, 
and  with  a  good  deal  of  convenience.  . 

1.  What  ib  Lifb? 

Beduced  to  its  furthest  and  fewest  elements, 
I  do  not  see  how  you  can  get  rid  of  these  two : 

1.  Life  is  Activity. 

2.  Life  is  Enjoyment. 

2.  What  abb  tbb  Limits  of  Lifb? 

1.  Time. 

2.  Space. 

3.  Ability. 

8.  With  what  has  Lifb  to  BoP 

(Besides  myself,} 
1.  Thoughtless  Creation. 

*  I  propofte  to  folloir  tkis  paper  wiUi  a  Air  brief  sulior- . 
dinate  diBCusaions  or  talks,  not  so  as  to  depend  on  each 
other  by  stopping,  just  as  the  hero  tumbles  off  the  preci- 
pice, irith  the  words,  *'  At  this  tremendous  momeat-^*- 
[To  BB  coKTiinrBD  iH  OQB  xxxt}"  ;  yet  so  as  to  be  capa- 
ble of  grouping  on  a  consistent  plan.  r.  b.  p. 


2.  Humanity. 

8.  Supreme  Being. 

4.  What  is  Man  ? 

1.  An  Immortal  Soul  P 

2.  A  Perishing  Body  P 

8.  No.  He  is  both  together^— neither  alone— 
at  least,  for  the  purposes  of  my  discussion. 

Practically,  in  this  world,  as  I  find  it  neces- 
sary to  consider  him,  man  is 

1.  A  Soul; 

2.  In  a  Body ; 

8.  Entitled  to  enjoy ; 

4.  Bound  to  help  others, 

6.  And  subject  to  a  Supreme  Being. 

There  I  Not  one  of  those  points  are  new,  but 
I  believe  that  they  constitute  a  system,  and  that  a 
whole  system  of  human  life  could  be  framed  into 
a  diagram  of  which  they  would  constitute  the 
chief  divisions.  In  a  certain  sense,  my  thirteen 
short  answers  contain,  all  boiled  down  to  the  ut- 
termost, God,  the  Universe,  and  Man. 

• 
Lastly,  my  rule. 

Pboplb  Diffbb. 

This  is  about  as  important  a  doctrine  as  can 
be  stated,  for  practical  purposes. 

"  Why,  of  course  they  do !"  says  somebody. 
"  This  is  a  free  country.  We  all  know  that. 
Is  your  wisdom  made  up  of  such  scrap  tin  as 
this?    Every  ditch  U  full  of  it." 

Softly,  my  dear  sir.  You  are  a  democrat,  are 
you  not  P 

"  Yes.  I  don't  see  how  any  body  that  is  n't 
foolish  or  dishonest  can  be  any  thing  else." 

I  know  you  don't.  But  I  do ,  for  I  remem- 
ber that  p«opU  differ.  And  if  I  remomber  right, 
you  are  a  Calvinistic  Presbyterian  P 

''Yes.  It  seems  to  me  impossible  that  any 
fair-minded  man,  with  an  enlightened  con- 
science and  a  geod  knowledge  of  history,  and 
who  lives  in  prayer,  should  fail  to  see  that  this  is 
the  doctrine  that  the  Bible  teaches." 

I  know  it  seems  so  to  you.  But  I  can  see 
how  just  such  people  as  you  describe  can  think 
differently.  Feople  differ.  Do  you  ever  eat 
meatP 

';4*'  I  do,  indeed.     Twice  a  day,  and  sometimes 
more." 
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And  don't  you  think  a  vegetarian  is  an  asB  ? 

**  Yes,  I  do!" 

I  don't  though.  Some  find  a  vegetable  diet 
extremely  healthful.  People  differ.  You  take 
a  Bmart  cold  bath  every  morning,  don't  you  P 

"Always.  It  must  be  a  dirty  fellow  that 
docs  n*t.    It  keeps  me  bright  and  well,  too." 

Yet  I  know  an  abundance  of  people  who  do 
not,  and  are  delicately  clean.  PeopU  differ.  Do 
you  read  a  good  many  novels  ? 

"  No ;  none  at  all.  Here  dissipation  of  the 
mind ;  a  foolish  waste  of  time.  1  would  bum 
every  novel  in  the  world,  if  I  could." 

And  make  all  the  young  folks  read  Butler's 
Ap.a^ogy,  for  amusement,  as  Queen  Caroline 
used  to,  would'nt  yon  ?  And  you  can't  sec  how 
any  one  of  natural  good  sense  can  permit  them- 
selves or  others  such  wasteful  folly.  Because  it 
is  folly  to  you,  my  dear  sir,  it  is  not  necessarily 
folly  to  every  body  else.  People  differ,  Novels 
contain,  for  a  great  many  persons,  a  great  ddal 
of  real  nourishment;  mental  philosophy,  good 
feeling,  wit^  history,  poetry,  ethics,  even  relig- 
ion ;  a  varied  ^and  efficient  stimulus,  as  well  as 
amusement,  for  the  mind. 

Conversation  like  that  could  be  prolonged  in- 
definitely. AH  I  want  to  show  is,  that  political 
parties  are  based  on  differences  of  character ;  so 
are  sects ;  so  are  modes  of  diet,  preferences  in 
employment,  and  habits  of  reading. 

The  only  real  objection  to  this  doctrine,  how- 
ever, is  one  which  does  not  touch  its  truth.  It 
is  this :  if  it  bo  so,  no  one  can  find  any  good 
reason  for  trying  to  make  converts  to  his  opin-  | 


ions,  and  you  destroy  one  of  the  most  powerful 
springs  to  mental  activity  and  of  efforts  for  re- 
forms and  improvement. 

Without  plunging  into  the  depths  of  the  real 
reply  to  this  argument,  I  shall  only  observe, 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  its  becoming  true  at 
present.  When  people  in  general  are  becoming 
too  tolerant  of  differences  for  their  good,  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  seek  a  cure  for  the  ovil. 
Meanwhile,  no  one  who  remembers  that  people 
differ,  and  understands  it,  will  get  ang^  in  ar- 
guing, or  think  ill  of  those  who  differ  from  him 
in  belief,  or  despise  those  whose  habits  are  other 
than  his  own.  The  doctrine  that  people  differ 
has  a  whole  gospel  of  intelligence  and  harmo- 
nizing, indulgent  philosophy  in  it  It  might 
almost  be  made  the  central  belief  of  a  new  sect. 
The  Peoplediffierarians  would  have  as  magnifi- 
cent a  name  as  the  Supralapsarians,  or  the  Chris- 
tadelphians,  and  as  practical  a  belief,  too.  Per- 
haps they  would  however  grow  intolerant,  and 
be  rather  inclined  to  persecute  or  despise  and  ex- 
communicate all  who  should  refuse  to  permit 
people  to  differ.  It  would  not  be  the  first  time 
that  a  sect  would,  logically,  knock  its  own  un- 
derpinning out  from  under  it 

Without  this  doctrine,  moreover,  it  is  entirely 
impossible  to  understand  History^  Philosophy, 
Beligion.  In  short,  Toleration  is  the  key  to 
Knowledge.  Since  no  two  human  beings  are 
alike,  he  who  believes  in  uniformity,  and  seeks 
to  enforce  it,  is  ignorant  of  the  very  alphabet  of 
man.  Persecution  and  Ignorance  can  not  keep 
apart.    Persecution  U  Ignorance  in  action. 
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Tjl  ARTH'S  peerless  pearl  I  it  is  not  gold, 
"^^    Though  gold  be  showered  like  summer  rain; 
It  is  not  bought,  it  is  not  sold, 
The  glittering  dross  but  shines  in  vain. 


The  rich  man  marks  his  flatterer^s  bow, 
And  flowers  rise  up  where'er  he  treads ; 

But  suffering  sits  upon  bis  brow. 
And  one  drear  waste  around  him  spreads. 
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It  18  not  Power :  the  monarch  sways 

His  scepter  o'er  his  crouching  slaves ; 
An  empire  hctsks  beneath  his  rays ; 

Reahns  tremble  where  his  war-flag  waves. 

But  midnight  sees  his  sleepless  eye, 

And  daylight  lights  his  conch  of  woe; 
He  hears  the  song  but  feels  the  sigh. 

While  smiles  but  gild  the  gloom  below. 

It  is  not  Fame :  her  trumpet-blast 

Heralds  the  step  where'er  it  wends ; 
Carpets  of  flowers  beneath  are  cast, 

And  incense  breathes,  and  prayer  ascends. 

But  discord  mars  the  stately  sound ; 

Totter  his  feet  though  flowers  they  press ; 
Serpents  within  the  wreaths  are  wound ; 

Incense  and  praise  bring  weariness. 

Earth's  peerless,  priceless  pearl  is  Health  t 

Health,  of  all  boons,  most  truly  bright ! 
Pale  slaves  of  Fame,  and  Power,  and  Wealth, 

Ye  bask  not  in  its  heavenly  light. 

A  light  whose  lustre  ne'er  is  dim ; 

On  bounds  the  blood  in  rapturous  dart ! 
Exultant  strength  in  every  limb, 

While  light,  but  vigorous,  beats  the  heart. 

No  laugpior  creeps  along  the  frame ; 

No  dullness  weighs,  no  torture  thrills ; 
No  fever  burns  in  quenchless  flame ; 

The  veins  no  shivering  ague  chills. 

Ask  ye  where  Health,  bright  Health  is  found  ? 

Not  in  the  realm  where  Fashion  reigns. 
Where  Pleasure  rolls  its  endless  round, 

Or  Vice  its  shattered  victim  chains. 

Not  where  the  wine-cup's  poison  glows ! — 

O  Heaven,  how  long ;  how  long,  0  Earth, 
Shall  this  fell  serpent  spread  its  woes, 

Foul  foe  of  all  of  mortal  birth  I 

Ah,  could  the  frenzied  tears  and  cries 

Caused  by  the  cup  be  blent  in  one. 
The  boU  would  read  the  shuddering  skiesy. 

The  flood  would  blot  the  sorrowing  sun  I 
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Ye  ask,  O  Wealthy  and  Fame,  and  Power, 
Where  the  grand  blessing,  Health,  is  found ! 

Not  in  bright  room,  or  rosy  bower, 
In  the  gay  dance,  or  tabret's  sound. 

Nor  yet  where  downy  couches  speak. 
In  tempting  tones,  for  sleep  and  dreams ; 

Though  Sorrow  there  forgets  to  wreak 
Its  strength,  and  Fancy's  moonlight  gl(a!n8. 

But  where  lire  breezes  fan  the  hills, 
And  waves  the  tree,  and  waters  bound. 

And  music  swells  from  warbling  rills, 
There  Health,  there  glorious  Health  is  found ! 

Go  seek  the  god  where  crimson  hues 
And  brightening  lights  the  sun  foretell ; 

Where  blossoms  bend  with  diamond  dews, 
In  flowery  field  or  shadowy  dell. 

Go  seek  him  where  the  north  wind  sweeps 
The  snow-flakes  through  the  misty  day ; 

Go  seek  him  where  the  cataract  leaps. 

And  showers  its  gifts  of  gladdening  spray  ' 

Go  where  the  wild  sea  hurls  the  bark 
From  wave  to  ware,  and  blasts  are  loud ; 

Or  where  the  forest's  ladder  dark 
Leans  on  the  crag  that  smites  the  cloud. 

And  while  thine  eye  sees  Nature's  charms, 
Thy  heart  feels  Nature's  pulses  beat. 

Health  will  uplift  thee  in  his  arms. 
Kindle  thy  reins  and  wing  thy  feet. 

And  Epicurean  feasts  beware. 
Let  not  wreathed  Circe  tempt  the  taste  ! 

Hoses  but  hide  a  deadly  lair  ! 
The  mirage  vails  a  dreary  waste ! 

The  faint  blood  feels  no  more  its  play ; 

The  dull  brain  lies  in  lethargy ; 
Healih  flees  at  length  in  dread  away, 

And  life  is  but  a  blighted  tree. 

Ho,  Health!  come,  Health!  Health,  first  of  all! 

Fame,  Power,  and  Gold,  your  sway  is  naught ! 
Come,  Health !  what  blessings  heed  thy  call  * 

With  earth's  best  boons  thy  reign  is  fraught  I 
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The  Mask  of  Character. 
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OUR  Bouls  are  remote  neighbors  at  best.  No  ] 
intimacy  can  fase  the  genialist,  for,  con- 
Bcioufily  or  not,  each  drops  the  rail  which 
screens  it  from  the  world.  What  we  term  In- 
dividuality distinguishes  the  unit  from  the  race. 
It  is  mountainous  in  Plato,  Goethe,  and  Napo- 
leon, but  marks  also  the  average  man.  Over 
humanity  in  the  aggregate,  what  a  dead  prairie 
level !  "  The  virtue  in  most  request,"  says  Em- 
erson, **  is  conformity."  Society  polishes  away 
angles,  and  would  make  all  of  one  pattern,  but 
where  we  escape  here  and  there,  and  assert  our- 
selves, we  put  in  visible  print  the  traits  which 
make  Cfutracter, 

To  read  this  is  the  riddle  of  the  Sphynx.   We 
can  fathom  only  imperfectly  the  motions  of  a 
mind.     It  is  said  of  such  a  one,  he  is  noble,  or 
generous ;  of  another,  that  he  seeks  base  and 
sinister  ends ;  but  these  words,  instead  of  trans- 
lating the  soul,  give  merely,  by  very  clumsy 
methods,  some  of  its  seemings.    A  few  adjec- 
tives report  for  every  community  the  men  it 
has  measured.    We  are  challenged  with  a  life 
that,  for  thirty  years,  no  enemy  has  ever  been 
able  to  impeach.    But  to-morrow  there  is  a  de- 
falcation in  the  bank,  and  lo !  its  pious  Presi- 
dent is  missing !    At  yesterday's  tea-table  this 
man  was  lauded  for  goodnees  no-  words  served 
to  express.     We  discuss  the  news  which  bewil- 
ders us  at  dinner  to-day,  and  do  not  mince  the 
phrases  that  disfigure  his  fame.     But,  JSemo  re- 
pente  fuii  turpigsinms.     This  character  was  only 
hidden,   and    we  speak   as  if  it  had  suddenly 
sloughed    away.     The  flaw  was  in  the  metal 
from  the  first  that  broke  down  the  strong  col- 
umn of  the  edifice.     "  No  one,*'  as  the  proverb 
intimates,  "  becomes  suddenly  very  base." 

Shak.<peare  is  so  deep  because  of  his  fathom- 
less perception.  Not  in  Stratford  alone,  I  sup- 
pose, but  in  his  whole  experience  resided  the 
microscope  from  which  he  pictured  the  world. 
His  pages  make  a  sort  of  mental  stethescope, 
which  reports  the  mind  and  motives  of  the  race. 
What  a  piercing,  transparent  eye  he  must  have 
had  among  men ;  yet,  while  he  could  multiply 
types — fdystering  princes,  bragging  Falstafiis, 
and  villainous  lagos — that  he  wad  so  sure  in  the 
particular  individual  always,  I  doubt. 

Setming  and  being  are  the  poles  asunder.  Few 
men  live  without  making  pretences,  though  they 
be  unconscious.    Mr.  Thoreau,  among  modern 


notable  men,  is  the  most  bracing  character,  fie 
refreshes  us  by  his  sturdy,  imperturbable  asser- 
tion of  his  inmost  self.  The  visitor  at  Walden 
needed  no  letter  of  introduction,  except  that 
which  Nature  had  already  provided ;  and  his 
welcome,  if  not  in  courtly  guise,  was  yet  real, 
and  raised  no  question.  Though  he  stood  on 
the  heavy-carpeted  floor  of  a  Fifth-avenue  pal- 
ace, circled  about  by  smiles  and  complaisance, 
he  could  not  be  so  sure  of  hospitality. 

We  have  spoken  of  a  character  exploded  by 
crime.  Instances  more  striking  occur,  'ilie 
common-place  man  of  a  town  sometimes  blazes 
up  suddenly, into  a  rocket,  whose  radiance  the 
little  township  will  never  more  con3ne.  The 
good  people  pf  Springfleld,  Illinois,  thought  tbey 
had  a  shrewd,  quiet  lawyer ;  and  as  for  story- 
telling, only  Esop  could  be  his  match.  Did 
they  t)iink,  or  could  they  have  been  made  to 
believe,  ten  years  ago,  that  hfs  fame  was  to  be 
linked  with  the  salvation  of  the  Hepublic,  and 
not  only  go  round  the  world,  but  through  the 
flowing  centuries — his  grave  the  Mecca  to  which 
future  pilgrims  of  Freedom  must  wend  P 

The  man  who  lived  in  Qalena  was  merely  a 
tanner  and  clerk,  and  might  earn  forty  dollars 
a  month.  What  if  its  citizens  had  been  told 
that  they  harbored  the  greatest  captain  of  all 
time,  vailed  by  such  modesty  and  silence  as  no 
success,  no  eminence  can  remove. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  refinements  and  nice 
courtesies  of  civilization,  which  seem   to  bring 
us  so  near,  are  any  help  to  discernment  of  char- 
acter.    In  a  large  sense  society  is  a  game  of 
masks.     We  find   the  plainest  meaning^  forth- 
right frankness,  and  openness  of  heart,  in  quiet 
rural   and  sylvan   districts.     Ceremony,  seem- 
ingly so  cordial  and  inclosing,  only  bars  us  out, 
A  story  is  told  of  a  little  girl,  who  was  play- 
ing in  the  comer  of  the  room  while  her  father 
and  mother  were  entertaining  a  visitor.     The 
lady  who  had   called  was  listening  to  criticism 
of  another  lady,  who  was  pronounced  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  she  should  be.     When  the 
visitor  was  about  retiring,  followed  by  bene- 
dictions and  friendly  smiles,  the  little  girl  re- 
marked  with  great  naivete:  "That's  the  way 
they'll  talk  about  you  when  yowV^  gone." 

Many  readers  will  remember  one  of  Bayard 
Taylor's  letters  from  Lapland,  in  which  the 
simple  manners  of  the  people  were  so  uniquely 
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described ;  the  housekeeping  in  one  room ;  the 
boundless  trust  in  dispensing  hospitality ;  and 
the  maiden  attendant  at  the  bath.  And  withal, 
what  purenesB  of  thought  and  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing. It  was  almost  as  if  a  new  Eden  had  been 
discovered,  where  unconsciousness  of  guile  dis- 
placed maxim  and  law. 

"When  we  reflect  upon  the  various  misunder- 
standings in  life,  the  false  estimates  put  upon 
actions,  we  are  driven  to  believe  that  nine-tenths 
are  the  result  of  ignorance  of  character.  Our 
friend  pains  us  by  a  remark.  How  do  we  know 
what  he  means  ?  Doubtless,  if  we  could  reach 
his  point  of  view,  summon  into  our  soul  his 
emotions  and  intent,  we  should  thank  him,  in- 
stead of  feeling  outraged.  "We  blame  a  neigh- 
bor for  certain  severe  lapses  into  vice,  which  he 
loathes  more  than  we,  and  which  he  daily  resists 
with  strength  beyond  our  conception.  If  our 
slender  and  shining  virtue,  which  is  mainly  lack 
of  temptation,  could  be  laid  bare  against  his, 
how  might  its  lustre  fade !  But  there  is  no  ave- 
nue that  leads  directly  to  our  neighbor's  heart. 
We  meet  our  most  Intimate,  life-long  friend, 
merely  at  the  vestibule,  and  know  nothing  of 
the  processes,  or  the  mainsprings  that  *direct 
them,  within.  It  is  a  clumsy  expedient  to  go 
as  we  do  into  our  own  thought,  and  then  by 
guess,  and  hypothesis,  and  assumed  circum- 
stances, make  something  which  shall  represent 
his. 

Speech  does  not  solve  our  riddles,  or  give 
more    than    a   partial   communication.      And 
then  the  same  words  are  not  the  same  spoken 
by  another.     *'  Good  Heavens  1"   says  Cailyle, 
'^  from  the  inmost  Thought  of  a  man  to  the 
eternal  truth  of  a  Thing  as  it  lives  in  Nature, 
there  is,  one  would  suppose,  a  sufficient  inter- 
val !    Consider  it,  and  what  other  intervals  we 
introduce  I     The  faith  fulest,  most  glowing  word 
of  a  man  is  but  an  imperfect  image  of  the 
thought,  such  as  it  is,  that  dwells  within  him; 
his  best  word  will  never  but  with  error  convey 
his  thought  to  other  mind ;   and  then,  between 
Mb  poor  thought  and  Nature's  Fact,  which  is 
the  Thought  of  the  Eternal,  there  may  be  sup- 
posed to  lie  some  discrepancies,  some  short-com- 
ings !     Speak  your  sincerost,  think  your  wisest, 
there  is  still  a  great  gulf  between  you  and  the 
fact.     And  now,  do  not  speak  your  sincerest, 
and  what  will  inevitably  follow  out  of  that ;  do 
not  think  your  wisest,   but  think  only   your 
plausiblest,   your  showiest    for    parliamentary 
purposes,  v^here  will  you  land  under  that  guid- 
ance ?■' 

Our  study  demands  the  broadest  rules ;  no  large 
fact  to  be  too  forcibly  emphasized,  no  trivial 


one  omitted.  We  must  know  too,  how  to  man- 
age the  side-lights,  and  when  indirect  traits  tell 
most.  The  face  is  a  kaleidoscope  of  shifting  pic- 
tures, where  no  two  are  ever  alike.  Then  there 
is  the  clear,  trusty  eye,  and  the  one  you  can  not 
look  down  in  through  the  sediment.  "  A  rogue 
will  never  look  you  in  the  face,"  says  Thoreau, 
*'  nor  does  an  honest  man  look  at  you  as  if  lie 
had  his  reputation  to  establish."  An  Eastezn 
sage  who  was  appointed  to  test  the  merits  of 
Zoroaster,  did  not  wait  for  him  to  speak,  but  as 
he  advanced  into  the  room  said :  **  His  form 
and  gait  can  not  lie,  and  nothing  but  truth  can 
proceed  from  them." 

Consistency  of  character  was  considered  im- 
possible by  some  of  the  older  writers.  '*No 
one,"  says  Montaigne,  "  lays  down  a  certain 
plan  of  life ;  we  only  deliberate  by  pieces."  And 
says  Seneca,  "  It  is  a  great  thiog  to  be  always 
the  same  man."  We  are  the  sport  of  moods  and 
occasions ;  and  some  whim,  perhaps,  dominates 
our  most  noted  behavior.  Plutarch  says  of 
Nero,  that  he  was  so  tender-hearted  when  he  be- 
gan to  reippi,  that,  having  the  sentence  of  a  con- 
demned man  brought  to  him  to  sign,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh  that  I  had  never  been  taught  to 
write."  Empedocles  was  sorely  puzzled  by  a 
contradiction  in  the  character  of  the  Agregen- 
tines,  "who  gave  themselves  up  to  delights 
as  if  each  day  was  to  be  their  last,  and  yet 
built  their  houses  as  if  thev  were  to  live  for 


ever. 
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We  can  not  judge  from  the  convivial  hour; 
from  a  unique  act ;  from  glimpses  got  in  the 
rush  of  affairs,  or  from  a  few  occasions.  If  we 
heed  the  buzz  of  gossip,  or  do  not  sift  rumors, 
we  are  lost  in  the  outset.  Candor  is  necessary. 
"Let  us  treat  men,"  says  Emerson,  "as  we  do 
pictures — give  them  the  benefit  of  a  good 
light." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  word  Love  used  to 
symbolize  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  which  covers  the  circle  of  duty,  is  of  one 
root  with  Charity.  No  person  carries  a  window- 
in  his  breast ;  and  if  he  did,  the  shutters  most 
likely  would  be  closed.  Let  us  not  be  too  sure 
of  our  neighbor's  fault.  It  is  nobler,  often,  to 
extend  sympathy  than  to  impute  blame — nobler 
not  only,  hut  truer. 

We  can  not  explain  the  chemistry  of  fellow- 
ship :  we  know  it  exists.  I  was  repelled  by  the 
stranger  when  he  entered  the  room,  and  foresee 
that  no  introduction  will  ever  biing  us  together ; 
yet  there  are  persons  who  hold  me  as  by  cords  of 
iron.  We  can  not  escape,  if  we  would,  this  po- 
larity which  divides  even  the  best.  "  Excellent 
people  wonder,"  says  Alcott,  "  why  they  can  not 
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meet  and  converse.  They  can  not.  No.  Their 
wits  have  lapsed  away  and  left  them  helpless. 
Why  hut  hecaose  of  hostile  temperaments,  states 
of  animation  ?"  Elsewhere  in  The  Tahlets  he 
remarks,  **  Affinities  tell.  Every  one  is  not  for 
every  one,  nor  any  one  good  enough  to  flatter  or 
scorn  any  ;  the  kindest  recognition  being  due  to 
the  meanest ;  even  the  hnmhlest  conferring  a  cer- 
tain respect  by  his  call.  Yet  one  might  as  prop- 
erly entertain  every  passing  vagary  in  the  pres- 
ence-chamber of  his  memory,  as  every  vagrant 
visitor  seeking  his  acquaintance.  Introductions 
are  of  small  account.  What  are  one's  claims, 
a  glance  detects;  if  ours,  he  stays,  and  house 
and  heart  are  his  by  silent  nnderstanding.  Tf 
not  ours,  nor  we  his,  the  way  is  plain.  He  leaves, 
presently,  as  a  traveler  the  innkeeper's  door, 
an  inmate  for  his  meal  only  and  the  night" 

We  shift  our  masks,  and  are  never  alike  to  two 
persons.  I  may  firmly  will  otherwise,  and  be- 
stow the  nicest  courtesies,  yet  there  are  few  who 
unlock  my  tongue.  Who  is  not  conscious  of 
persons  highly  esteemed — ^nay,  venerated — with 
whom  he  can  not  sit  at  ease?  Dr.  Holmes's 
John,  in  the  **  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table," 
of  whom  he  made  six :  hU  John,  John's  John 
the  actual  John,  and-so-forth,  is  a  witty  illus- 
tration of  individual  many-sidedness. 

Do  we  wonder  at  confusion,  or  misunder- 
standing, where  each  plays  the  harlequin  to 
each  ?  For,  in  the  thickest  of  life,  we  only 
meet  to  exchange  salutations  in  domino.  The 
theme  is  fitly  rounded  by  some  sweet  and  touch- 
ing verses  whose  author  perceives  the  soul 
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^•BEHIND    THE    MASK." 

It  was  an  old,  distorted  face — 
An  uncouth  visage,  rough  and  wild ; 

Yet  from  behind,  with  laughing  grace, 
Peeped  the  fresh  beauty  of  a  child. 

And  80,  contrasting  fair  and  bright, 

It  made  me  of  my  fancy  ask 
If  half  earth's  wrinkled  grimness  might 

Be  but  the  biiby  in  the  mask. 

Behind  gray  hairs  and  furrowed  brow, 
And  withered  look  that  life  puts  on, 

Each,  as  he  wears  it,  comes  to  know 
How  the  child  hides,  and  is  not  gone. 

For,  while  the  inexorable  years 
To  saddened  features  fit  their  mold, 

Beneath  the  work  of  time  and  tears 
Waits  something  that  will  not  grow  old  ^ 

And  pain,  and  petulance,  and  care. 
And  wasted  hope  and  sinful  strain 

Shape  the  strange  guise  the  soul  doth  wear, 
Till  her  young  life  look  forth  again. 

The  beauty  of  his  boyhood's  smile — 
What  human  faith  could  find  it  now 

In  yonder  man  of  grief  and  guile — 
A  very  Cain,  with  branded  brow  ? 

Yet  overlaid  and  hidden  still 

It  ling^ers,  nf  his  life  a  part ; 
As  the  scathed  pine  upon  the  hill 

Holds  the  young  fiber  at  its  heart. 

And,  happy,  round  the  Eternal  Throne, 
Heaven's  pitying  angels  shall  not  ask 

For  that  last  look  the  world  hath  known, 
But  for  the  face  behind  the  mask. 


-»-«- 
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BT     ▲BCHIBALD     MACLABBN,    OF     THE     OXFOBD     OTlCirASlUlC. 


INHARMONIOUS  BODILY  DEVELOPMENT. 

IT  might  be  a  task  not  unworthy  the  attention 
of  medical  men  to  inquire  if  partial  and  in- 
harmonious condition  of  bodily  development  is 
not  the  cause  of  many  forms  of  debility  and 
also  of  some  of  the  active  ailments  of  life — the 
origin  of  the  phrase,  so  pregnant  with  meaning, 
though  happily  not  of  literal  accuracy,  that 
^every  man  has  liis  weak  part."  Indeed,  I  should 
"be  disposed  to  consider  the  man  whose  frame  is 
gennrally  and  uniformly  weak,  safer  than  he 
whose  frame  is  partially  and  locally  strong,  be- 
cause natural  tendency  is  to  gauge  and  estimate 


the  general  strength  by  the  power  of  the  strong- 
est part.  And  just  as  the  strength  of  a  rope  or 
chain,  is  but  equal  to  its  weakest  part,  and  just 
as  the  dependence  will  be  on  the  general 
strength  of  the  rope  or  chain,  and  its  weak  point 
be  unnoted  until  its  failure,  so  will  the  voice  of 
the  weak  part  of  the  human  body  be  silenced 
by  the  general  claims  of  the  rest  until  the  time 
of  exposure  and  trial. 

That  special  provision  has  not  been  made  a 
our  public  schools  for  the  fuU  physical  training 
of  youths  has  arisen  from  no  carelessness  or 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  earnest-minded  men 
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oondacting  them,  hut  simply  becanse  it  has  not 
hitherto  heen  recognized  as  a  want — as  a  thing 
to  be  taught  or  directed  or  supervised.  The 
very  phrase  recreative  explains  the  whole  extent 
of  the  want  as  at  present  comprehended,  and 
the  provision  made  to  meet  the  want ;  but  to 
the  extent  of  this  recognition  it  has  been  met  at 
the  public  schools  at  any  rate  with  a  complete- 
ness which  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  School- 
masters know  from  the  best  of  all  sources,  prac- 
tical experience,  that  unless  boys  have  ample 
play-time  and  play-space  the  tone  and  energy  of 
mind  and  body  sink,  and  the  school  work  suf- 
fers ;  and  therefore  an  ample  plav -ground  and  a 
fair  allowance  of  play  hours,  for  such  as  will 
avail  themselves  of  them,  are  held  as  important 
as  a  commodious  school-room  or  a  well-supplied 
table. 

THB  FUBLIO  BCH00L8  OP  EVOLASD. 

England  may  well  be  proud  of  her  public 
schools,  for  no  other  country  has  any  thing 
comparable  with  them,  indeed  has  neither  the 
schools,  nor  the  scholars,  nor  the  families,  nor 
the  firesides  from  which  the  scholars  are  drawn. 
For  we  must  go  far  back— far  as  the  home-habits 
and  home-teaching  of  ancestors  in  forgotten 
generations — if  we  would  get  at  the  origin  of 
character.  Out  of  England  we  never  find  boys, 
only  little  men,  embryo  soldiers,  lawyers,  and 
doctors,  the  specialties  of  their  avocations 
sprouting  upon  them ;  and  their  schools  have 
nothing  in  common  with  ours,  present  no  point 
of  resemblance.  The  public  schools  of  England 
are  to  it  what  the  heart  is  to  the  human  body — 
the  center  and  source  of  its  vitality  and  power, 
the  spot  through  which  its  life-blood  flows,  from 
which  is  distributed  lo  every  spot,  near  or  far, 
the  young,  fresh,  bright  stream  to  strengthen, 
to  revivify,  and  to  renew. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  what  I  conceive 
to  be  the  necessity  of  providing  a  regular  sys- 
tem of  physical  education  in  connection  with 
the  purely  mental  culture  of  schools,  because  it 
is  at  this  period  of  life,  and  it  is  under  a  school 
regime  that  it  is  most  needed,  and  would  most 
powerfully  inflaence  health  and  strength,  pres- 
ent and  future.  And  I  have  spoken  thus 
strongly  of  what  I  conceive  to  bo  the  error  and 
danger  of  exclusive  or  undue  culture  of  either 
mind  or  body,  because  it  is  at  this  period  of  life, 
and  it  is  under  such  circumstances,  that  the 
deepest  and  most  lasting  impressions  are  re- 
ceived and  the  most  enduring  tastes  and  habits 
acquired ;  habits  and  tastes  that  will  almost  in- 
evitably be  carriod  into  succeeding  stages  of 
life,  and  be  intensified  at  every  stage.    In  the 


University  this  is  markedly  the  case ;  here  the 
youth  who  at  school  devoted  his  time  and  his 
thoughts  exclusively  to  study,  leads  an  existence 
still  more  artificial,  now  become  to  him  almost 
a  natural    one,    for   the    law  of   adaptability 
smooths  down  many  things  that  are  irksome 
when  first  essayed.    Being  now  free,  or  more 
correctly  speaking,  having  now  none  to  over- 
rule and  few  to  advise,  he  follows  his  own  in- 
clinations, and  this  the  more  keenly  that  these 
are  the  same  which  have  already  guided  him  to 
distinction.     He  came  up  with  a  school  reputa- 
tion for  ability,  and  this  must  bo  preserved, 
must  be  confirmed  and  extended,  for  school 
honors  are  not  the  fee,  only  the  earnest-money 
of  the  bargain  yet  to  be  fulfilled  ;  its  eclai  is  Hot 
only  the  god-speed  encouragement  at  a  hopeful 
starting,  not  the  congratulatory  cheer  at  tri- 
umph gained.    And  no  one  knows  this  better 
than  the  youth  himself,  and  better  than  himself 
no  one  knows  that  not  by  talents  alone,  not  by 
genius  alone,  was  he  enabled  to  plant  his  foot 
on  the  vantage-ground  which  he  occupies,  not 
by  these,  but  by  labor ;   and  knowing  this  lie 
believes  that  what  he  thought  necessary  before 
to  win,  is  no  less  necessary  now  to  keep ;  so  the 
old  rule  of  exclusive  brain-work  is  re-begun. 
All  the  early  day  he  reads ;  only  in  the  after- 
noon does  he  go  outside  the  college  walls,  and 
then  only  for  a  hurried,  feverish  walk— a  very 
nightmare  counterfeit  of  true  exercise  to  the 
wants  of  a  frame   like  his.    His  lamp  is  lit  at 
the  setting  of  the  sun  and  scarcely  extinguished 
at  its  rising.     Does  he  never  think  when  the 
wick  is  burned  down  and  the  oil  is  consumed, 
when  the  one  is  renewed  and  the  other  is  re- 
plenished, does  he  never  think,  I  wonder,  as  he 
sits  with  the  wet  towel  round  his  forehead  and 
sips  his  green  tea,  stimulating  and  urging  the 
weary  brain  to  greater  effort,  that  the  lamp  of 
life  within  him  needs  trimming  and  renewing  P 

EXCS88  OF  PHTBICAL  OITLTUBB. 

What  is  the  other  extreme  ?  for  we  read  in 
evidence  laid  before  the  Public  School  Commis- 
sioners that  boys  who  expect  to  excel  at  cricket 
must  spend  seven  hours  a  day  in  the  cricket-field. 
*'My  boy  shall  cultivate  his  body."  Parents 
may  have  their  wishes  in  this  direction  carried 
further  than  they  anticipated.  *^  My  son  spends 
his  days  on  the  river,"  writes  one  to  mo,  a 
clergyman  with  his  quiver  well  filled ;  **  his  suc- 
cess in  life  depends  on  his  success  at  Oxford, 
and  I  tremble  as  the  time  approaches  for  bim  to 
go  into  the  schools. 

These  are  two  extremes,  but  they  divide  not 
the  university  between   them.     The  devoted 
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bookworm  and  the  devoted  athlete  are  equally 
removed  from  another  class — a  fast  diminishing 
one  let  it  he  thankfully  recorded— a  class  which 
cultivates  neither  mind  nor  body,  with  whom 
the  day  is  frittered  away  and  the  night  dissi- 
patedi  with  whom  time  petfses  without  purpose, 
or  profit,  or  pleasure ;  at  least  such  purpose  as  a 
man  should  deign  to  pursue,  and  such  pleasures 
as  he  should  condescend  to  accept.  Nothing 
now,  leading  to  nothing  hereafter ;  the  mental 
advantage  nothing,  the  physical  advantage 
something  less  than  nothing.  ''Why  cum- 
bereth  he  the  ground  P'  Year  by  year,  term 
by  term,  this  class  is  diminishing.  Year  by 
year,  term  by  term,  its  antithesis  is  increasing, 
the  true  class,  the  tnie  men,  the  men  well  worth 
devoting  life  to  form,  the  class  well  worth  de- 
voting life  to  increase.  For  as  the  bookworm 
had  his  antithesis  in  the  enthusiast  athlete,  so 
has  the  idler  his  in  another  type,  in  the  man 
who  feels  that  he  is  a  man,  a  man  witb  a  body 
as  well  as  a  brain,  muscles  as  well  as  nerves, 
and  who  has  no  intention  of  sacrificing  either  to 
the  other,  or  eitber  for  the  other,  even  if  such 
immolation  could  be  to  its  advantage.  But  he 
knows  to  the  contrary,  he  feels  to  the  contrar}'. 
He  feels  and  knows  that  by  friendly  rivalry 
and  interchange  of  labor  and  of  rest  both  are 
benefited;  that  each  may  be  fully  cultivated 
without  infringement  of  the  privileges  of  its 
companion,  but  rather  to  their  mutual  gain  and 
well-being.  Therefore  be  has  no  intention  to 
hazard  brain-fever  or  break-down  of  any  kind 
from  reckless  mental  effort,  just  as  he  has  no 
intention  to  subject  himself  to  the  ignominy  of 
a  possible  failure  in  the  schools.  He  has  no 
£uth  in  delaying  until  the  last  minute  and  then 
as  the  phrase  goes  "  reading  his  head  off."  He 
has  still  less  in  ''  passing  by  dint  of  gook  luck." 
And  he  has  least  of  all  in  trusting  to  "  natural 
sharpness,"  which  on  mythical  occasions  is  re- 
puted to  have  "floored  the  examiners."  He 
knows  that  there  is  a  given  amount  of  work  to 
be  done  in  a  given  time,  and  he  knows  he  can 
do  it  if  he  beg^ins  at  once,  and  witb  regulated 
effbrt  works  steadily  on  to  the  end.  And  this 
be  means  to  do,  and  this  he  does. 

I  select  for  illustration  the  Universities  thus 
specially,  as  they  are  perhaps  more  distinctly 
an  extension  of  school-life  than  the  early  stages 
of  any  of  the  professions  or  callings  which  im- 
]dy  intellectual  labor  for  actual  employment ; 
and  because  it  is  there  I  have  been  able  to  test 
by  practical  observation,  over  a  very  Ions 
period,  the  opinions  I  now  venture  to  advance. 
A  complete  change  in  a  boy's  habits  we  ,  occa- 
sionally see,  an  utter  reversal  of  all  antecedent 


tastes  we  sometimes  hear  of,  but,  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases,  school  habits  and  school  tastes 
become  consolidated  and  confirmed  into  traits 
distinguishing  more  advanced  life.  In  more 
senses  than  one    '\the  boy  is  &,ther  to  the 


)> 


man. 

In  tbe  second  stage,  the  one  immediately  suc- 
ceeding school-life,  while  the  upward  growtb 
although  nearly  at  its  close,  is  still  going  on,  an 
amount  of  benefit,  second  only  to  that  obtaina- 
ble in  boyhood,  may  be  obtained  from  the  regu- 
lar practice  of  systematized  exercise.  It  matters 
not  whether  the  youth  be  reading  for  a  Uni- 
versity degree,  or  has  passed  at  once  to  his 
future  profession,  his  frame  is  still  growing, 
still  changing,  still  pliant,  still  impressionable, 
still  liable  to  be  checked  in  its  natural  develop- 
ment, and  stunted  or  turned  aside  from  its  true 
proportions,  by  inactive,  sedentary,  or  exclu- 
sively mental  pursuits,  and  still  capable  of  hav- 
ing growth  and  development  powerfully  stimu- 
lated, and  stiU  susceptible  of  being  rapidly 
advanced  healthward  by  systematized  exercise. 

XATTTUB  FBAXBB. 

As  life  advances,  and  as  the  frame  becomes 
mature  with  all  its  structures  complete  and  con- 
solidated, susceptibility  of  material  change 
diminishes,  and  actual  gain  in  bodily  power  is 
comparatively  uncertain  and  slow.*  But  there 
is  no  period  of  active  life  in  which  a  man  may 
not  profit  by  systematized  exercise  if  judiciously 
pursued ;  only  let  him  use  the  same  discretion 
in  this  as  he  would  in  practicing  any  exercise  of 
any  other  kind,  abiding  by  the  simple  move- 
ments of.  the  earlier  courses,  and  leaving  the 
lither  limbs  and  more  elastic  frames  those  where 
the  demand  for  effort  is  sudden  or  great.f  And 
let  him  not  be  disappointed  if  his  progress  is 
slow,  or  discouraged  if  he  sees  younger  men  pass 
him  on  the  road;  he  must  remember  that  he 
starts  late,  and  it  is  with  him  at  best  tbe  alter- 

*  It  U  howeyer  a  noteworthy  &ot,  and  one  showing  wifh 
rather  startling  emphaaa  the  truth  of  the  adage,  that 
**  every  rule  has  its  exception,"  that  of  the  first  fire  hun- 
dred names  on  the  book  of  the  Oxford  Gymnaslnm  the 
greatest  increase  in  dcTelopment  is  made  by  a  man  in  his 
thirty-sixth  year.  From  the  22d  of  October  to  the  81st  of 
December,  1B62,  he  gained  in  hight,  one-eighth  of  an 
inch ;  in  weight,  thirteen  pounds ;  in  breadtii  of  chest, 
four  and  a  half  inches ;  around  fore-arm,  one  ineh  and 
seyen-eighf^hs ;  upper  arm,  one  inch  and  one-eighth. 

t  The  first  oourf  e  of  the  system  may  be  freely  and  al- 
most unconditionally  recommended  to  men  throughout 
what  may  be  called  middle;  life ;  care  being  taken  to 
use  a  bell  and  bar  well  within  the  physical  capacity.  The 
best  time  for  this  practice  is  In  the  early  morning,  imme- 
diately after  the  bath,  and  when  regularly  taken  it  need 
not  extend  over  more  than  a  few  minutes. 
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native  of  '*  better  late  than  never ; "  but  late  10 
late  and  implies  disadvantage ;  be  is  trying  to 
do,  as  well  as  be  can,  wbat  could  only  bave  been 
done  perfectly  in  its  proper  season,  and  tbat  bas 
passed  away.  Tbe  educational  time  of  mind 
and  body  is  tbe  same,  tbe  growing  time ;  but 


just  as  we  see  men  wbose  opportunities  of  men- 
tal culture  in  early  life  bave  been  small  or  negf- 
lected,  in  a  measure  retrieve  tbe  loss  by  later 
efforts,  so  may  tbe  neglected  culture  of  tbe  body 
also  be  retrieved  by  after  endeavors,  if  judio* 
iously  and  perseveringly  made. 


■♦•^ 


■♦«*■ 


Hot-House  BrainSf 


BT    B.     B.     BOWLBB. 


NOT  many  years  ago  it  was  flat  blaspbemy 
to  blame  any  tbing  but  Providence  for 
disease  and  death.  Pestilence  was  tbe  band  of 
God,  and  it  was  impious  to  talk  of  want  of  sew- 
erage. Now  it  is  quite  ortbodox  to  believe  tbat 
Qod  bas  placed  men's  lives  largely  in  tbeir  own 
bands,  that  death  is  less  often  the  decree  of 
Providence  than  tbe  doings  of  tbe  man,  that  there 
are  more  suicides  than  the  Morgue  accommo- 
dates or  we  read  of  in  the  papers.  The  art  of 
living  is  indeed  a  new  found  art,  but  it  is  worth 
all  the  "lost  arts"  together.  And r of  all  tbe 
lessons  of  modem  physiology  none  is  plainer  or 
more  important  than  this,  tbat  after  a  man  has 
come  to  support  and  look  out  for  himself,  not- 
withstanding Inherited  disease,  early  neglect, 
and  the  likelihood  of  accident,  the  chances 
are  tbat  he  will  himself  cut  short  his  years 
by  bis  voluntary  transgressions  of  the  laws  of 
life. 

Now  although  this  does  not  meau  that  death 
may  be  banished  from  the  world,  it  does  mean 
this,  tbat  there  is  a  very  g^at  waste  of  human 
life  which  is  entirely  unnecessary.  The  more 
valuable  the  life,  tbe  gpreater  is  the  loss  to  the 
community.  And  this  bringfs  us  to  what  we 
have  specially  to  say. 

These  laws  of  life,  with  the  information  which 
will  render  the  knowing  of  them  of  use,  have 
not  as  yet  come  home  practically  to  tbe  mass  of 
the  people.  It  is  one  of  the  great  duties  of  the 
thinking  men  of  this  age  so  to  bring  them  home 
—by  constant  preaching  and  reiteration  of  them 
in  our  schools,  from  our  platforms  and  pulpits 
(the  latter  not  the  least),  and  in  papers  and  pop- 
ular 2>ooks.  What  shall  we  say  then  whenwo  find 
that  it  is  these  very  thinking  men  who  are  most 
thoughtless— or  most  criminal— in  regard  to  this 
matter,  as  it  concerns  themselves  P 

There  are  few  useful,  broad  men  of  our  day 


but  know  the  worth  of  these  laws.  And  yet 
how  few  act  upon  them ;  and  how  few  are 
willing  to  blame  themselves  for  what  they  axe 
well  aware  is  their  own  work,  and  theixs 
only  ! 

One  of  tbe  foundation  laws  is  this :  that  we 
must  be  as  temperate  in  our  brain-work  and  as  va- 
ried in  our  whole  work,  as  we  must  be  temperato 
and  varied  in  our  food  and  drink.  Wbat  chanoe 
of  life  would  tbat  man  have  who  should  be  al- 
ways eating  or  drinking,  giving  his  stomach  no 
time  for  rest?  Modem  physiology  tells  ns  in 
no  uncertain  words  that  a  man  can  no  more 
use  his  brain  all  the  time  than  he  can  use  bis 
stomach  all  the  time,  and  that  a  headache  of  a 
certain  kind  is  just  as  reliable  in  telling  us  that 
we  have  overworked  or  abused  our  bnun,  as 
a  stomach>ache  is  in  telling  us  like  things  of 
our  eating  and  drinking.  Too  much  brain- 
work  or  want  of  sleep-rest,  is  as  sure  to  give  a 
man  typhoid  or  brain  fever,  and  at  last  to  kill 
him  or  make  him  useless,^  intemperance  and 
gluttony  are  sure  to  bring  on  their  train  of 
diseases  and  ruin  and  at  last  kill  him. 

Nowhere  should  this  be  more  persistently 
urged — and  nowhere,  unfortunately,  is  it  less 
urged — than  among  our  intelleotnally  ambitiooa 
young  men.  Our  colleges  suffer  terribly  £rom 
this  mistake ;  scarcely  a  college  class  but  baa 
more  than  one  such  suicide.  We  have  in  our 
mind's  eye  just  such  an  one,  a  youth  of  rare  in- 
tellectual promise,  whom  Death  found  at  hie 
books  and  took  in  his  prime  the  summer  past* 
Approved  for  his  "  faithfulness  "  to  study,  be 
bad  neglected  those  laws  of  life  which  be  knew 
full  well,  and  the  penalty  was  swift  and  sure. 
Not  the  keen  dagger,  nor  the  fatal  bullet,  nor 
tbe  dark  plunge  could  bave  made  him  more  a 
suicide.  And  this  may  go  largely  to  explain 
why  college  honor-men  are  not  the  honor-men 
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of  the  world;  if  they  do  not  die,  they  hreak 
down  and  float  into  and  about  the  great  world 
— mere  wrecks. 

In  brain-work,  as  in  some  other  things, 
Young  America  needs  rather  to  be  hold  back 
than  hallooed  on«  The  common  vice  of  laziness 
18  not  apt  to  be  the  danger  with  these  eag^r 
yonng  men,  active  of  brain,  whose  physico- 
mental  development  is  still  in  progress,  and 
who  are  liable  to  be  stonted  by  overwork  in  the 
period  of  g^wth.  We  zemonstrated  not  a  fort^ 
night  since,  with  one  of  these,  whose  brilliancy 
is  the  sword  he  whets  bnt  to  his  own  destruc- 
tion, and  got  this  answer :  ''I  own  to  being 
ambitions.  By  the  time  that  I  am  twenty-five, 
I  mean  to  have  and  to  enjoy  power  and  position. 
So  that  I  can  not  afford  to  rest  now ;  I  mnst  work 
all  the  harder,  and  pat  off  my  enjoyment  and 
my  rest  till  by-and-by." 

Here  is  the  rub,  the  fallacy.  This  sort  forget 
that  haste  sometimes  makes  waste,  that  "fettina 
lentil'  is  good  common  sense  though  it  is  in  Latin. 
They  get  themselves  down  to  barely  seven 
hours  sleep,  working  by  gaslight  and  in  the 
early  morning,  studying,  reading,  and  writing, 
until  their  over-burdened  brains  give  way. 
Nature  reasserts  herself.  One  of  two  things 
must  happen ;  they  must  have  resort  to  stimu- 
lants and  ruin  themselves  thus,  or  they  must 
break  down  totally.  The  power  and  position 
they  fail  of;  the  rest  never  comes.  They  live 
only  to  regret. 

The  death  last  year  of  a  prominent  and  over- 
worked journalist  of  scarcely  middle-age,  served 
to  call  attention  to  this  state  of  things,  but 
also  to  develop  a  most  disastrous  fallacy  in  this 
oonnection.  A  city  daily  remarked  in  com- 
menting on  Mr.  Rajrmond's  death  (which  was 
strikingly  in  parallel  with  that  of  Mr.  Halpine 
a  year  before),  that  it  was  better  to  live  a  short 
life,  vigorous,  useful,  and  brilliant,  than  to  spin 
out  one's  vitality  into  many  more  years,  and 
aooomplish  little  more  than  the  mere  longevity. 
This  is  a  most  unfair  begging  of  the  question  ; 
it  in  effect  compares  the  short  life  of  a  brilliant 
man  with  the  long  life  of  stupidity.  The  actual 
problem  is  whether  a  man  of  certain  gifts  will 
do  best  to  economize  his  work  and  his  life, 
or,  by  working  at  high  pressure  in  his  early 
years,  find  no  late  ones  in  which  to  do  any 
work. 

The  issue  presented  to  brain-workers  of 
promise  is  therefore  this,  whether  it  pays  to 
take  off  from  one  end  of  life  for  the  purpose  of 
crowding  more  work  into  the  other — in  which 
way  they  can,  all  things  being  considered,  ao- 
oomplkh  most  and  best  work  F  Oertainly,  youth 


and  the  work  of  youth  are  grand  things — the 
freshness,  the  vigor,  the  enthusiasm!  But 
youth  after  all  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
years ;  there  are  men  old  at  thirty,  and  there 
are  men  still  young  at  the  limit  of  life.  To 
combine  youth  of  body  and  mind  and  spirit 
with  experience  of  years  is  the  wisest  activity ; 
to  do  this  longest  is  the  wisest  life.  Let  a  man 
obey  at  his  best  the  physical  and  other  laws  of 
life,  and  he  can  be  at  forty  no  less  a  youth  than 
he  was  at  twenty.  With  his  added  knowledge, 
his  continued  development,  his  stored  experi- 
ence, isn't  it  fair  to  say  that  one  of  his  years  after 
forty  is  worth  more,  in  real  fruition,  to  himself 
and  the  community,  than  any  one  at  twenty  or 
near  by  F 

Well,  then,  ^hese  are  the  facts :  A  man  can 
not  make  a  hot-house  of  his  brain,  especially 
while  young,  without  cutting  short  his  life — in 
most  cases,  at  forty  or  thereabouts.  Ho  has, 
say,  twenty  years  of  work.  If  he  treats  him- 
self properly,  works  only  at  moderate  pressure, 
allows  his  natural  development,  physical  and 
mental,  he  is  as  likely  to  live,  vigorous^  till 
seventy.  He  has,  to  put  it  lower,  forty  years 
of  work— double  what  the  forcing  process  would 
allow  him.  And  we  have  pointed  out  that  it  is 
not  unfair  to  claim  for  each  of  the  forty 
years  a  much  higher  average  activity  than  for 
each  of  the  twenty. 

As  to  the  notion  of  our  friend,  that  he  must 
slave  now  to  enjoy  hereafter,  that  is' still  more 
fallacious.  If  he  lived,  which  is  unlikely,  he 
would  be  a  wreck,  unable  to  enjoy.  Moreover 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  lumping  enjoyment. 
No  man  ever  enjoyed  himself  by  making  a  busi- 
ness of  it.  We  must  take  it  as  it  comes,  distrib- 
uted through  life,  as  our  work  should  be — ^the 
butter  with  the  bread,  not  to  be  eaten  by  the 
pound  after  we  have  finished  the  loaf. 

Every  young  man  of  parts  has  thus  to  choose 
between  the  hot-house  and  open-air  systems  of 
brain  nurture.  It  is  true  that  the  multiplicity  of 
things  now  to  be  learned  presses  him  hard — 
this  is  the  more  reason  why  he  should  consider. 
The  habit-model  of  youlhful  brains  of  this  age 
should  be  that  great  scholar  and  worker,  who 
said  that  he  accomplished  his  vast  amount  of 
daily  work  by  taking ' 'plenty  of  sleep."  Plenty 
of  sleep,  plenty  of  exercise,  plenty  of  wholesome 
food,  plenty  of  time  for  its  digestion,  plenty  of 
all  that  Nature  calls  for-^these  are  to  build  up 
the  intellectual  giants  who  are  to  lead  pro- 
gress in  the  time  to  come.  Let  those  aspirants 
who  disdain  Nature  and  her  laws  have  a  care ! 
"In  the  physical  world,"  it  has  been  well 
written, ''  there  is  no  forgiveness  of  sin  I" 
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FIFTH    STUJ)r,* 


BESPIKATION. 


rriHE  blood,  the  general  nature  and  proper- 
-*-  ties  of  which,  have  been  deecribed  in  the 
preceding  gtudy,  is  the  highly  complex  product, 
not  of  any  one  organ  or  constituent  of  the  body, 
but  of  all.  Many  of  its  features  are  doubtless 
giren  to  it  by  its  intrinsic  and  proper  stmctural 
elements,  the  corpuscles ;  but  the  general  ohar« 
acter  of  the  blood  is  also  profoundly  affected  by 
the  circumstance  that  every  other  part  of  the 
body  takes  something  from  the  blood  and  ponrs 
something  into  it.  The  blood  may  be  compared 
to  a  river,  the  nature  of  the  contenfaa  of  which  is 
largely  determined  by  that  of  the  head-waters, 
and  by  that  of  the  animals  which  swim  in  it, 
but  which  is  also  very  much  affected  by  the  soil 
over  which  it  flows,  by  the  water-weeds  which 
coves  its  banks,  and  by  affluents  from  distant 
regions ;  by  irrigation-works  which  are  supplied 
from  it,  and  by  drain-pipes  which  flow  into  it. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  important 
of  the  changes  effected  in  the  blood  is  that 
which  results,  in  most  parts  of  the  body,  from 
its  simply  passing  through  capillaries,  or,  in 
other  words,  through  vessels,  the  walls  of  which 
are  thin  enough  to  permit  a  free  exchange  be- 
tween the  blood  and  the  fluids  which  permeate 
the  adjacent  tissues. 

Thus,  if  blood  be  taken  from  the  artery 
which  supplies  a  limb,  it  will  be  found  to  have 
a  bright  rod  color ;  while  the  blood  drawn,  at 
the  same  time,  from  the  vein  of  the  limb,  will 
be  of  a  purplish  hue,  so  dark  that  it  is  com- 
monly called  "  black  blood."  And  as  this  con- 
trast is  met  with  in  the  contents  of  the  arteries 
and  veins  in  general  (except  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  veins),  the  scarlet  blood  is  com- 
monly known  as  arterial,  and  the  black  blood  as 
venous. 

This  conversion  of  arterial  into  venous  blood 
takes  place  in  most  parts  of  the  body  while  life 
persists.  Thus  if  a  limb  be  cut  off  and  scarlet 
blood  be  forced  into  its  arteries  by  a  syringe,  it 
will  issue  from  the  veins  as  black  blood,  so  long 
as  the  limb  exhibits  signs  of  x^ersistent  vitality  ; 
and  when  these  disappear  the  blood  will  do 
longer  be  changed. 

When  specimens  of  venous  and  arterial  blood 
are  subjeoted  to  chemical  examination,  the  dif- 

*  Our  Studies  in  Physiology  are  oondensed  from  Prof.  T. 
U.  Huxley's  Englisb  works,  not  published  here. 


ferences  presented  by  their  solid  and  fluid  con- 
stituents are  found  to  be  very  small  and  incon- 
stant. As  a  rule,  there  is  rather  more  water  in 
arterial  blood  and  rather  more  fatty  matter. 
But  the  gaseous  oqntents  of  the  two  kinds  of 
blood  differ  widely  in  the  proportion  which  tlifi 
carbonic  acid  gas  bears  to  the  oxygen;  there 
being  a  smaller  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in 
venous  than  in  arterial  blood. 

And  it  may  be  experimentally  demonstrated 
that  this  difference  in  the  gaseous  contents  is 
the  only  essential  difference  between  venona 
and  arterial  blood.  For  if  arterial  blood  be 
shaken  up  with  carbonic  acid,  so  as  to  be  thor- 
oughly saturated  with  that  gas,  it  loses  oxygeaty 
gains  carbonic  acid,  and  acquires  the  hue  and 
proprieties  of  venous  blood;  while,  if  venous 
blool  be  similarly  treated  with  oxygen,  it  gains 
oxygen,  loses  carbonic  acid,  and  takes  on  the 
color  and  properties  of  arterial  blood.  The 
same  result  is  attained,  though  more  slowly,  if 
the  blood  in  either  case  be  received  int^  a  blad- 
der, and  then  placed  in  the  carbonic  acid  or 
oxygen  gas ;  the  thin  moist  animal  membrane 
allowing  the  change  to  be  effected  with  perfecst 
ease,  and  offering  no  serious  impediment  to  the 
passage  of  either  gas. 

The  physico-chemical  processes  involvBd  in 
the  exchange  of  carbonic  acid  for  oxygen  when 
venous  is  oonvertedj  into  arterial  blood,  or  the 
reverse,  in  the  cases  mentioned  above,  are  not 
thoroughly  understood,  and  are  probably  some- 
what complex. 

It  is  known  that  gases,  mechanically  held  by 
a  fluid  in  a  given  proportion,  tend  to  diffuse  into 
any  atmosphere  to  which  they  are  exposed,  un- 
til they  occupy  that  atmosphere  in  correspond* 
ing  proportion ;  and  that  gases  separated  by  a 
dry  porous  partition,  or  simply  in  contact,  di& 
fuse  into  one  another  with  a  rapidity  which  is 
inversely  proportioned  to  the  square  roots  of 
their  densities.  A  knowledge  of  these  physioal 
principles  does,  in  a  rough  way,  lead  us  to  see 
how  the  gases  contained  in  the  blood  may  effect 
an  exchange  with  those  in  the  air,  whether  the 
blood  be  exposed,  or  inclosed  in  a  membrane. 

But  the  application  of  these  principles  gives 
no  more  than  this  sort  of  general  insight.  For 
in  the  first  place,  the  gases  of  the  blood  are  not 
he^d  in  a  merely  mechanical  way  in  it;  the 
oxygen  seems  to  be  loosely  combined  with  the 
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red  oorpascleSi  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
a  great  part,  at  least,  of  the  carbonic  acid,  is 
chemically  connected,  in  a  similarly-  loose  way, 
with  certain  saline  constituents  of  the  serum. 
And,  secondly,  when  arterial ization  takes  place 
through  the  walls  of  a  bladder,  or  any  other 
thin  animal  membrane,  tbe  matter  is  still  far- 
ther complicated  by  the  circumstance  that 
moisture  dissolves  carbonic  acid  far  more  freely 
than  it  will  oxygen.  A  moist  bladder,  partially 
filled  with  oxygen,  and  suspended  in  carbonic 
acid  gas,  becomes  rapidly  distended,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  passing  into  it 
with  much  greater  rapidity  than  the  oxygen 
I>as8e8  out. 

The  cause  of  the  change  of  color  in  blood*— of 
its  darkening  when  exposed  to  carbonic  acid, 
and  its  brightening  when  under  the  influence  of 
oxygen— is  not  thoroughly  understood.  There 
IS  reason  to  think,  however,  that  the  red  corpus- 
cles are  rendered  somewhat  flatter  by  oxygen 
gap,  while  they  are  distended  by  the  action  of 
carbonic  acid.  Under  the  former  circumstances 
they  may,  not  improbably,  reflect  the  light  more 
strongly,  so  as  to  give  a  more  distinct  coloration 
to  the  blood ;  while,  under  the  latter,  they  may 
reflect  less  light,  end,  in  that  way,  allow  the 
'blood  to  appear  darker  and  duller. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  whole  of  the  matter ; 
for  solutions  of  haemoglobin  or  of  blood  crystals 
even  when  perfectly  free  from  actual  blood  cor- 
puscles, change  in  color  from  scarlet  to  purple, 
according  as  they  gain  or  lose  oxygen.  It  has 
already  been  stated  that  oxygen  most  probably 
exists  in  the  blood  in  loose  combination  with 
hsemoglobin.  But,  further,  there  is  evidence  to 
show  that  a  solution  of  bssmoglobin,  when  thus 
loosely  combined  with  oxygen,  has  a  scarlet 
color,  while  a  solution  of  hsDoioglobin,  deprived 
of  oxygen,  has  a  purplish  hue.  Hence  arterial 
blood,  in  which  the  hsBmoglobin  is  richly  pro- 
vided with  oxygen,  would  naturally  be  scarlet, 
while  venous  blood,  which  not  only  contains  an 
excess  of  carbonic  acid,  but  whose  hemoglobin 
also  has  lost  a  great  deal  of  its  oxygen,  would 
be  purple. 

Whatever  may  be  their  explanation,  how- 
ever, the  facts  are  certain,  that  arterial  blood, 
separated  by  only  a  thin  membrane  from  car- 
bonic acid,  or  from  a  fluid  containing  a  greater 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  than  itself,  becomes 
venous;  and  that  venous  bl^ood,  separated  by 
only  a  thin  membrane  from  oxygen,  or  a  fluid 
containing  a  greater  proportion  of  free  oxygen 
than  itself,  becomes  arterial. 

In  these  facts  lies  the  explanation  of  the  con- 
version of  scarlet  blood  into  dark  blood  as  it 


passes  through  the  capillaries  of  the  body,  for 
the  latter  are  bathed  by  the  juices  of  the  tissues 
which  contain  carbonic  acid,  the  product  of 
their  waste  and  combustion,  in  excess.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  seek  for  the  explanation  of 
the  conversion  of  the  dark  blood  in  the  veins 
into  the  scarlet  blood  of  the  arteries,  we  find, 
first,  that  the  blood  remains  dark  in  the  right 
auricle,  the  right  ventricle,  and  the  pulmonary 
artery ;  second,  that  it  is  scarlet  not  only  in  the 
aorta,  but  in  the  left  ventricle,  the  left  auricle, 
and  tbe  pulmonary  veins. 

Obviously,  then,  the  change  from  venous  to 
arterial  takes  place  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries, 
for  these  are  the  sole  channels  of  communica- 
tion between  the  pulmonary  arteries  and  the 
pulmonary  veins. 

But  what  are  the  physical  conditions  to  which 
blood  is  exposed  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries  F 

These  vessels  are  very  wide,  thin  walled,  and 
closely  set,  eo  as  to  form  a  network  with  very 
small  meshes,  which  is  contained  in  the  sub- 
stance of  an  extremely  thin  membrane.  This 
membrane  is  in  contact  with  the  air,  so  that 
the  blood  in  each  capillary  of  the  lung  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  air,  by  only  a  delicate  pellicle, 
formed  by  its  own  wall  and  the  lung  membrane. 
Hence  an  exchange  very  readily  takes  place  be- 
tween the  blood  and  the  air ;  the  latter  gaining 
moisture  and  carbonic  acid  and  losing  oxygen.* 

ESSENTIAL    STEP   IN    B11BATHI50. 

This  is  the  essential  step  in  respiration :  that 
it  really  takes  place  may  be  demonstrated  very 
readily  by  the  experiment  desrcribed  in  the  First 
Study  in  which  air  expired  was  proved  to 
differ  from  air  inspired,  by  containing  more 
heat,  more  water,  more  carbonic  acid  and  lees 
oxygen ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  putting  a 
ligature  on  the  wind-pipe  of  a  living  animal  so 
as  lo  prevent  air  from  passing  into  or  out  of  the 
lungs,  and  then  examining  the  contents  of  the 
heart  and  g^at  vessels.  The  blood  on  both 
sides  of  the  heart,  and  in  the  pulmonary  veins 
and  aorta,  will  be  found  to  be  as  completely 
venous  as  in  the  vena  cava  and  pulmonary 
artery. 

But  though  the  passage  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
and  hot  watery  vapor  out  of  the  blood,  and  of 


*  The  student  must  guard  himself  againet  the  idea  that 
arterial  hlood  opntains  no  carbooio  acid,  and  venoiu 
blood  no  oxygen.  In  passing  through  tbe  lungs  Tenons 
blood  loses  only  a  part  of  its  carbonic  acid ;  and  arterial 
blood,  in  passing  through  th9  tissues,  loees  only  a  part  of 
its  oxygen.  In  blood,  howeyer  venous,  the:  e  is  in  health 
always  some  oxygen ;  and  in  even  the  brightest  arterial 
blood  there  is  actually  more  carbonic  add  than  oxygen. 
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oxygen  into  it,  is  the  essence  of  the  respiratory 
process — and  thus  a  memhrane  with  hlood  on 
one  side  and  air  on  the  other,  is  all  that  is  aheo- 
lately  necessary  to  effect  the  purification  of  the 
blood — yet  the  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  is 
so  rapid,  and  the  need  for  oxygen  so  incessant, 
in  all  parts  of  the  human  body,  than  the  former 
could  not  be  cleared  away,  nor  the  latter  sup- 
plied, with  adequate  rapidity,  without  the  aid 
of  extensive  and  complicated  accessory  machin- 
ery. 

No  conditions  can  be  more  favorable  to  a 
ready  exchange  between  the  gaseous  contents 
of  the  blood  and  those  of  the  air  in  the  air-cells, 
than  the  arrangements  which  obtain  in  the  pul- 
monary capillaries ;  and,  thus  far,  the  structure 
of  the  lung  fully  enables  us  to  understand  how 
it  is  that  the  large  quantity  of  blood  poured 
through  the  pulmonary  circulation  becomes  ex- 
posed in  very  thin  streams,  over  a  large  surface, 
to  the  air.  But  the  only  result  of  this  arrange- 
ment would  be,  that  the  pulmonary  air  would 
very  speedily  lose  all  its  oxygen,  and  become 
completely  Baturated  with  carbonic  acid,  if 
special  provision  were  sot  made  for  its  being 
incessantly  renewed. 

NX7MBBB  OF  BBEATH8    PBB  iniTUTB. 

If  an  adult  man,  breathing  calmly  in  the  sit- 
ting position,  be  watched,  the  respiratory  act 
will  be  observed  to  be  repeated  thirteen  to 
fifteen  times  every  minute.  Each  act  consists 
of  certain  components  which  succeed  one  another 
in  a  regular  rhythmical  order.  First,  the  breath 
is  drawn  in,  or  inspired ;  immediately  afterward 
it  is  driven  out,  or  expired ;  and  these  succes- 
sive acts  of  inspiration  and  expiration  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  brief  pause.  Thiis,  just  as  in  the 
rhythm  of  the  heart  the  auricular  systole,  the 
ventricular  systole,  and  then  a  pause  follow  in 
regular  onfer ;  so  in  the  chest,  the  inspiration, 
the  expiration,  and  then  a  pause  succeed  one 
another.  At  each  inspiration  of  an  adult  well- 
grown  man  abou*;  thirty  cubic  inches  of  air  are 
inspired ;  and  at  each  expiration  the  same,  or  a 
slightly  smaller  volume  (allowing  for  the  in- 
crease of  temperature  of  the  air  so  expired)  is 
given  out  of  the  body. 

DISAPPEABANCE  OF  OXTOEK. 

Nery  close  analysis  of  the  expired  air  shows, 
firstly,  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  disap- 
pears is  always  slightly  in  excess  pf  the  i^aantity 
of  carbonic  acid  supplied;  and  secondly,  that 
the  nitrogen  is  variable — ^the  expired  nitrogen 
being  sometimes  slightly  in  excess  of,  sometimes 
slightly  less  than  that  inspired,  and  sometimes 
remaining  stationary. 


From  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred 
cubic  feet  of  air  are  thus  passed  through  the 
lungs  of  an  adult  man  taking  little  or  no  exer> 
cise,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours ;  and 
are  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  and  deprived  of 
of  oxygen,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  five  per  t^eni. 
This  amounts  to  about  eighteen  cubic  feet  of 
the  one  gas  taken  in,  and  of  the  other  g^ven  out. 
Thus,  if  a  man  be  shut  up  in  a  close  room,  hay- 
ing the  form  of  a  cube  seven  feet  in  the  side, 
every  particle  of  air  in  that  room  will  have 
passed  through  his  lungs  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  a  fourth  of  the  oxygen  it  contains  will  be 
replaced  by  carbonic  acid. 

The  quantity  of  carbon  eliminated  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  is  pretty  clearly  represented 
by  a  piece  of  pure  charcoal  weighing  eight 
ounces. 

The  quantity  of  water  given  off  from  the 
lungs  in  the  twenty-four  hours  varies  very 
much,  but  may  be  taken  on  the  average  as 
rather  more  than  half  a  pint,  or  about  nine 
ounces.  It  may  fall  below  this  amount,  or  in- 
crease to  double  or  treble  the  quantity. 

BX.ASTICrrT  OF  THE  LITKOS. 

The  lungs  are  elnstic,  whether  alive  or  dead. 
During  life  the  air  which  they  contain  may  be 
further  affected  by  the  contractility  of  the  mus- 
cular walls  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  If  water  is 
poured  into  the  lungs  of  a  recently  killed  ani- 
mal, and  a  series  of  electrical  shocks  is  then  sent 
through  (he  bronchial  tubes,  the  latter  contract, 
and  the  water  is  forced  out.  Lastly,  during  life 
a  further  source  of  motion  in  the  bronchial 
tubes  is  provided  by  the  cilia — minute  filaments 
attached  to  the  epithelium  of  the  tubes,  which 
incessantly  vibrate  backward  and  forward,  and 
work  in  such  a  manner  as  to  sweep  liquid  and 
solid  matters  outward  or  toward  the  trachea. 

KINDS  OF  BBSPIBATION. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  would  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  action  of  the  parts  of  the  respiratory 
apparatus,  if  the  diaphragm  alone  should  beg^a 
to  contract  at  regular  intervals. 

When  it  contracts  it  increases  the  vertical  di- 
mensions of  the  thoracic  cavity,  and  tends  to 
pull  away  the  lining  of  the  bottom  of  the  tho- 
racic box  from  that  which  covers  the  base  of 
the  lungs ;  but  the  air  immediately  rushing  in 
at  the  trachea,  proportionately  increases  the 
distension  of  the  lung,  and  prevents  the  forma- 
tion of  any  vacuum  between  the  two  pleursd  in 
this  region.  When  the  diaphragm  ceases  to 
contract,  so  much  of  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs 
as  was  neutralized  by  the  contraction  of  the 
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diaphragm,  comes  into  play,  and  the  extra  air 
taVen  in  is  driven  out  again.  We  haye,  in 
short,  an  Inspiration  and  an  Expiration. 

Suppose  on  the  other  hand  that,  the  diaphragm 
being  quiescent,  the  external  intercostal  mus- 
cles contract.  The  ribs  will  be  raised  £rom  their 
oblique  position,  the  antero-posterior  dimensions 
of  the  thoracic  cavity  will  be  increased,  and  the 
lungs  will  be  distended  as  before  to  balance  the 
enlargement.  If  now  the  external  intercostals 
relax,  the  action  of  gravity  upon  the  ribs,  and 
the  elasticity  of  the  lungs,  will  alone  suffice  to 
bring  back  the  ribs  to  their  previous  positions 
and  to  drive  out  the  extra  air ;  but  this  expira- 
tory action  may  be  greatly  aided  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  internal  intercostals. 

Thus  it  appears  that  we  may  have  either  dia- 
phragmatic respiration  or  costal  respiration.  As 
a  general  rule,  however,  not  only  do  the  two 
forms  of  respiration  coincide  and  aid  one 
another — the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm 
taking  place  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  the 
external  intercostals,  and  its  relaxation  with  the 
contraction  of  the  internal  intercostals— but 
sundry  other  acoassory  agencies  come  into  play. 
Thus,  the  muscles  which  connect  the  ribs  with 
parts  of  the  spine  above  them,  and  with  the 
shoulder,  may,  more  or  less  extensively,  assist 
inspiration ;  while  those  Which  connect  the  ribs 
and  breast-bone  with  the  pelvis,  and  form  the 
front  and  side  walls  of  the  abdomen,  are  power- 
ful aids  to  expiration.  In  fact  they  assist  ex- 
piration in  two  ways ;  first,  directly,  by  pulling 
down  the  ribs ;  and  next,  indirectly,  by  press- 
ing the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  upward  against 
the  under  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  and  so 
driving  the  floor  of  the  thorax  upward. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that,  whenever  a  violent 
expiratory  effort  is  made,  the  walls  of  the  abdo- 
men are  obviously  flattened  and  driven  toward 
the  spine,  the  body  being  at  the  same  time  bent 
forward. 

In  taking  a  deep  inspiration,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  are  relaxed  and 
become  convex,  the  viscera  being  driven  against 
them  by  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm — the 
spine  is  straightened,  the  head  thrown  back, 
and  the  shoulders  outward,  so  as  to  afford  the 
greatest  mechanical  advantage  to  all  the  muscles 
which  can  elevate  the  ribs. 

niFFEEENCB  IN  SEX. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  mech- 
anism of  respiration  is  somewhat  different 
in  the  two  sexes.  In  men,  the  diaphragm  takes 
the  larger  share  in  the  process,  the  upper  ribs 
moving  comparatively  little ;  in  women,  the  re- 


verse is  the  case,  the  respiratory  act  being  more 
largely  the  result  of  the  movement  of  the 
ribs. 

SIGHING,  COUOHIITG,  ETC. 

Sighing  is  a  deep  and  prolonged  inspiration. 
Snifting  is  a  more  rapid  inspiratory  act,  in 
which  the  mouth  is  kept  shut,  and  the  air  made 
to  pass  through  the  nose. 

Coughing  is  a  violent  expiratory  act.  A  deep 
inspiration  being  first  taken,  the  glottis  is  closed 
and  then  burst  open  by  the  violent  compression 
of  the  air  contained  in  the  lungs  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  expiratory  muscles,  the  diaphragm 
being  relaxed  and  the  air  driven  through  the 
mouth.  In  sneering,  on  the  contrary,  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  being  shut  off  from  the 
pharynx  by  the  approximation  of  the  soft  palate 
and  the  base  of  the  tongue,  the  air  is  forced 
through  the  nasal  passages. 

LUNGS  COHPA&ED  TO  A  BELLOWS. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  thorax,  the  lungs, 
and  the  trachea  constitute  a  sort  of  bellows, 
without  a  valve,  in  which  the  thorax  and  the 
lungs  represent  the  body  of  the  bellows,  while 
the  trachea  is  the  pipe ;  and  the  effect  of  the 
respiratory  movements  is  just  the  same  as  that 
of  the  approximation  and  separation  of  the  han- 
dles of  the  bellows,  which  drive  out  and  draw 
in  the  air  through  the  pipe.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  difference  between  the  bellows  and  the 
respiratory  apparatus,  of  groat  importance  in 
the  theory  of  respiration,  though  frequently 
overlooked ;  and  that  is,  tht^t  the  sides  of  the 
bellows  can  be  brought  close  together  so  as  to 
force  out  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  air  they  contain  ; 
while  the  walls  of  the  chest,  when  approximated 
as  much  as  possible,  still  inclose  a  very  consid- 
erable cavity  ;  so  that,  even  after  the  most  vio- 
lent expiratory  effort,  a  very  large  quantity  of 
air  is  left  in  the  lungs. 

The  amount  of  this  air  which  can  not  be  got 
rid  of,  and  is  called  residual  air,  is,  on  the 
aveiage,  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  cubic 
inches. 

About  as  much  more  in  addition  to  this  re- 
mains in  the  chest  after  an  ordinary  expiration, 
and  is  called  supplemental  air. 

LUNG  CAPACITY. 

In  ordinary  breathing,  20  to  30  cubic  inches 
of  what  is  conveniently  called  tidal  air  pass  in 
and  out.  It  follows  that,  after  an  ordinary  in- 
spiration, 100  plus  100  plu8  30  equtdt  230  cubic 
inches,  may  be  contained  in  the  lung^.  By 
taking  the  deepest  poa«bl«  inspiration  another 
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100  cubic  incbefl,  called  complemexital  air,  may 
be  added. 

It  results  from  tbese  data  tbat  the  lungs,  af- 
ter an  ordinary  inspiration,  contain  about  230 
cubic  incbes  of  air,  and  that  only  about  one- 
seventh  to  one-eighth  of  this  amount  is  breathed 
oat  and  taken  in  again  at  the  next  inspiration. 
Apart  from  the  circumstance,  then,  tbat  the 
fresh  air  inspired  has  to  fill  the  cavities  of  the 
hinder  part  of  the  mouth,  and  the  trachea,  and 
the  bronchi,  if  the  lungs  were  mere  bags  fixed 
to  the  ends  of  the  bronchi,  the  inspired  air 
would  descend  as  far  only  as  to  occupy  that 
one-fourteenth  to  one-sixteenth  part  of  each  bag 
which  was  nearest  to  the  bronchi,  whence  it 
would  be  driven  out  again  at  the  next  expira- 
tion. But  as  the  bronchi  branch  out  into  a 
prodigious  n^miber  of  bronchial  tubes,  the  in- 
spired air  can  only  penetrate  for  a  certain  dis- 
tance along  these,  and  can  never  reach  the  air- 
cells  at  all. 

Thus  the  residual  and  supplemental  aii  taken 
together  are,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
stationary — that  is  to  say,  the  air  comprehended 
under  these  names  merely  shifts  itn  outer  limit 
in  the  bronchial  tubes,  as  the  chest  dilates  and 
contracts,  without  leaving  the  lungs ;  the  tidal 
air  alone,  being  that  which  leaves  tbe  lungs  and 
is  renevred  in  ordinary  respiration. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  business  of 
respiration  is  essentially  transacted  by  the  sta- 
tionary air,  which  plays  the  part  of  middleman 
between  the  two  parties— the  blood  and  the 
fresh  tidal  air — who  desire  to  exchange  their 
commodities,  carbonic  acid  for  oxygen  and  oxy- 
gen for  carbonic  acid. 

Now  there  is  nothing  interposed  between  the 
fresh  tidal  air  and  the  stationary  air ;  they  are 
aeriform  fluids,  in  complete  contact  and  con- 
tinuity, and  hence  the  exchange  between  them 
must  take  place  according  to  the  ordinary  laws 
of  gaseous  diffu8ioD. 

Thus,  the  stationary  air  in  the  air-cells  gives 
up  oxygen  to  the  blood,  and  takes  carbonic  acid 
from  it,  though  the  exact  mode  in  which  the 
change  is  effected  is  not  thoroughly  understood. 
By  this  process  it  becomes  loaded  with  carbonic 
acid  and  deficient  in  oxygen,  though  to  what 
pi'ocise  extent  is  not  known.  But  there  must  be 
a  very  much  greater  excess  of  the  one,  and  de- 
ficiency of  the  other,  than  is  exhibited  by  in> 
spired  air,  seeing  that  the  latter  acquires  its 
composition  by  diffusion  in  the  short  space  of 
time  (four  to  five  seconds)  during  which  it  is  in 
contact  with  the  stationary  air. 

In  accordance  with  these  facts,  it  is  found 
that  the  air  expired  during  the  first  half  of  a 


expiration  contains  less  carbonic  acid  than  that 
expired  during  the  second  half.  Further,  when 
the  frequency  of  respiration  is  increased  without 
altering-the  volume  of  each  inspiration,  though 
the  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  in  each  inspira- 
tion is  diminished,  is  not  diminished  in  the  same 
ratio  as  that  in  which  the  number  of  inspirations 
increases ;  and  hence  more  carbonic  acid  is  got 
rid  of  in  a  g^ven  time. 

Thus,  if  the  number  of  inspirations  per 
minute  is  increased  from  fifteen  to  thirty,  the 
percentage  of  carbonic  acid  evolved  in  the  second 
case  remains  more  than  half  of  what  it  was  in  the 
first  case,  and  hence  the  total  evolution  is 
greater. 

RESPI&ATOBT  SOUNDS. 

The  respiratory  sounds  or  murmurs  are  audi- 
ble when  the  ear  is  applied  to  any  part  of  the 
chest  which  covers  one  or  other  of  the  lungs. 
They  accompany  inspiration  and  expiration, 
and  very  much  resemble  the  sounds  produced 
by  breathing  through  the  mouth,  when  the  lips 
are  so  applied  together  as  to  leave  a  small  in- 
terval. Over  the  bronchi  the  sounds  are  louder 
than  over  the  general  surface.  It  would  appear 
that  these  sounds  are  produced  by  the  motion  of 
the  air  along  the  air-passages. 

FORCE  TO  DISTBin)  THIS  LUNOS. 

In  consequence  of  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs, 
a  certain  force  must  be  expended  in  distending 
them,  and  this  force  is  found  experimentally  to 
become  greater  and  greater  the  more  the  lung 
is  distended ;  just  as,  in  stretching  a  piece  of 
india  rubber,  more  force  is  required  to  stretch  it 
a  g^od  deal  than  is  needed  to  stretch  it  only  a 
little.  Hence,  when  inspiration  takes  place, 
and  the  lungs  are  distended  with  air,  the  heart 
and  the  great  vessels  in  the  chest  are  subjected 
to  a  less  pressure  than  are  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  rest  of  the  body. 

For  the  pressure  of  air  contained  in  the  lungs 
is  exactly  the  same  as  that  exerted  by  tbe  atmos- 
phere upon  the  surface  of  the  body  ;  that  is  to 
say,  fifteen  pounds  on  the  square  inch.  But  a 
certain  amount  of  this  pressure  exerted  by  the 
air  in  the  lungs  is  counterbalanced  by  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  distended  lungs.  Say  that  in  a 
given  condition  of  inspiration  a  pound  pressure 
on  the  square  inch  is  needed  to  overcome  this 
elasticity,  then  there  will  be  only  fourteen 
pounds  pressure  on  every  square  inch  of  the 
heart  and  great  vessels.  And  hence  the  pres- 
sure on  the  blood  in  these  vessels  will  be  one 
pound  per  square  inch  less  than  that  on  the 
veins  and  arteries  of  the  rest  of  the  body.     If 
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there  were  no  aortic  or  pulmonary  yalTCS,  and 
if  the  compositions  of  the  vessels  and  the  pres- 
sure upon  the  hlood  in  them  were  everywhere 
the  same,  the  result  of  this  excess  of  pxessure  on 
the  surface  would  he  to  drive  all  the  hlood  from 
the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  rest  of  the  hody 
into  the  heart  and  great  vessels  contained  in 
the  thorax.  And  thus  [the  diminution  of  the 
pressure  upon  the  thoracic  hlood  cavities  pro- 
duced hy  inspiration,  would,  practically,  suck 
the  hlood  from  all  parts  of  the  hody  toward  the 
thorax.  But  the  suction  thus  exerted,  while  it 
hastens  the  flow  of  hlood  to  the  heart  in  the 
veins,  would  equally  oppose  the  flow  from  the 
heart  to  the  arteries,  and  the  two  effects  would 
halanoe  one  another. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  we  know — 

1.  That  the  hlood  in  the  great  arteries  is  con- 
stantly under  a  very  considerahle  pressure,  ex- 
erted hy  their  elastic  walls ;  while  that  of  the 
veins  is  under  little  or  no  pressure,  the  walls  of 
the  veins  having  hut  little  elasticity. 

2.  That  the  walls  of  the  arteries  are  strong 
and  resisting,  while  those  of  the  veins  are  weak 
and  flahhy. 

8.  That  the  veins  have  valves  opening  to- 
ward the  heart ;  and  that,  during  the  diastole, 
there  is  no  resistance  of  any  moment  to  the  free 
passage  of  hlood  into  the  heart ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  cavity  of  the  arteries  is  shut  off 
from  that  of  the  ventricle  during  the  diastole, 
by  the  closure  of  the  semilunar  valves. 

Hence  it  follows  that  equal  pressures  applied 
to  the  surface  of  the  veins  and  to  that  of  the 
arteries  must  produce  very  different  effects.  In 
the  veins  the  pressure  is  something  which  did 
not  exist  before ;  and,  partly  from  the  presence 
of  valves,  partly  from  the  absence  of  resistance 
in  the  heart,  partly  from  the  presence  of  resist- 
ance in  the  capillaries,  it  aU  tends  to  accelerate 
the  flow  of  blood  toward  the  heart.  In  the 
arteries,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pressure  is  only 
a  fractional  addition  to  that  which  existed  he- 
fore  :  so  that  during  the  systole,  it  only  makes 
a  comparatively  small  addition  to  the  resistance 
which  has  to  be  overcome  by  the  ventricle ;  and 
during  the  diastole,  it  superadds  itself  to  the 
elasticity  of  the  arterial  walls  in  driving  the 
blood  onward  toward  the  capillaries,  inasmuch 
as  all  progress  in  the  opposite  direction  is 
stopped  by  the  semilunar  Talves. 

It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  the  inspiratory 
movement,  on  the  whole,  helps  the  heart,  inas- 
much as  its  general  result  is  to  drive  the  hlood 
the  way  that  the  heart  propels  it. 

Hithertb,  I  have  supposed  the  air-passages  to 
be  freely  open  during  the  inspiratory  and  ex- 


piratory movements.  But  if  the  lungs  being 
distended,  the  mouth  and  nose  are  closed,  and  a 
strong  expiratory  effort  is  then  made,  the  heart's 
action  may  be  stopped  altogether.'*'  And  the 
same  result  ooours,  if  the  lungs  being  pcotially 
emptied,  and  the  nose  and  mouth  closed,  a 
strong  inspiratory  effort  is  made.  In  the  latter 
case  the  excessive  distension  of  the  right  side  of 
the  heart,  in  consequence  of  the  flow  of  blood 
into  it,  may  be  the  cause  of  the  arrest  of  the 
heart's  action  ;  but  in  the  former,  the  reason  of 
the  stoppage  is  not  very  clear. 

KBSPIBATO&T  ACTIVITY. 

The  activity  of  the  respiratory  process  is 
greatly  modified  by  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  hody  is  placed.  Thus,  cold  greatly  increases 
the  quantity  of  air  which  is  breathed,  the  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  absorbed,  and  of  carbonic  acid 
expelled ;  exercise  and  the  taking  of  food  have 
a  corresponding  effect. 

In  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  the 
activity  of  the  respiratory  process  is  far 
greatest  in  children,  and  diminishes  gradually 
with  age. 

The  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  is  greatest  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  gradually  sinks  at  night,  at- 
taining its  minimum  about  midnight,  or  a  little 
after. 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  which  disappears  in 
proportion  to  the  carbonic  acid  given  out,  is 
greatest  in  carnivorous,  least  in  herbivorous 
animals — greater  in  a  man  living  on  a  flesh  diet, 
than  when  the  same  man  is  feeding  on  vegeta- 
ble matters. 

CABBOKIO  AOin  POI80NIKO. 

When  a  man  is  strangled,  drowned,  or  choked, 
or  is,  in  any  other  way,  prevented  from  inspir- 
ing or  expiring  su£B[ciently  pure  atmospheric  air, 
what  is  called  asphyxia  comes  on.  He  grows 
''  black  in  the  face ;"  the  veins  become  turgid; 
insensibility,  not  unfrequcntly  accompanied  by 
convulsive  movements,  sets  in,  and  he  is  dead  in 
a  f  jw  minutes. 

But,  in  this  asphyxiating  process,  two  deadly 
influences  of  a  distinct  nature  are  cooperating ; 
one  is  the  deprivation  of  oxygen,  the  other  is 
the  excessive  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  in 
the  blood.  Oxygen  starvation  and  carbonic 
acid  poisoning,  each  of  which  may  be  fatal  in 
itself,  are  at  work  together. 

The  effects  of  oxygen  starvation  may  be 
studied  separately,  by  placing  a  small  animal 
under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  and  exhaust- 


*  There  is  danger  in  attempting  this  experiznent. 
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ing  the  air ;  or  hj  replacing  the  air  by  a  Btream 
of  hydrogen  or  nitrogen  gas.  In  these  cases  no 
accnmulation  of  carbonic  acid  is  permittedi  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  supply  of  oxygen  soon 
becomes  insufficient,  and  the  animal  quickly 
dies.  And  if  the  experiment  be  made  in  another 
way,  by  placing  a  small  mammal  or  bird,  in  air 
from  which  the  carbonic  acid  is  removed  as 
soon  as  it  is  formed,  the  animal  will  neverthe- 
less die  as  soon  as  the  amount  of  oxygen  is  re- 
duced to  ten  per  cent,  or  thereabout. 

The  directly  poisonous  effect  of  carbonic  acid 
on  the  other  hand,  has  been  very  much  exag- 
gerated. A  very  large  quantity  of  pure  car- 
bonic acid  (ten  to  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent.) 
may  be  contained  in  air,  without  producing  any 
Tory  serious  immediate  effect,  if  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  be  simultaneously  increased.  And  it  is 
possible  that  what  appear  to  be  the  directly 
poisonous  effects  of  carbonic  acid  may  really 
arise  from  its  taking  up  the  room  that  ought  to 
be  occupied  by  oxygen.  If  this  be  the  case 
carbonic  acid  is  a  negative  rather  than  a  posi- 
tiye  poison. 

Whichever  may  be  the  more  potent  agency, 
the  effect  of  the  two,  as  combined  in  asphyxia, 
is  to  produce  an  obstruction,  firstly,  in  the  pul- 
monary circulation,  and,  secondly,  iu  the  veins 
of  the  body  generally.  The  lungs  and  the  right 
side  of  the  heart,  consequently,  become  gorged 
with  blood,  while  the  arteries  and  left  side  of 
the  heart  gradually  empty  themselves  of  the 
small  supply  of  dark  and  unaerated  blood  which 
they  receive.  The  heart  becomes  paralyzed, 
partly  by  reason  of  the  distension  of  its  right 
side,  partly  from  being  supplied  with  venous 
blood  ;  and  all  the  organs  of  the  body  gradually 
cease  to  act. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  so  well  known  by  its 
offensive  smell,  has  long  had  the  repute  of  being 
a  positive  poison.  But  its  evil  effects  appear  to 
arise  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  its  hydrogen  combines  with  the 
oxygen  carried  by  the  blood  corpusoles,  and 
thus  give  rise,  indirectly,  to  a  form  of  oxygen 
starvation. 

Carbonic  oxide  gas  has  a  much  more  serious 
effect,  as  it  turns  out  the  oxygen  from  the  blood 
corpuscles,  and  forms  a  combination  of  its  own 
with  the  hemoglobin.  The  compound  thus 
formed  is  gradually  decomposed  by  fresh  oxy- 
gen ;  but,  if  any  large  proportion  of  the  blood 
corpuscles  be  thus  rendered  useless,  the  animal 
dies  before  his  restoration  can  be  effected. 

Badly  made  common  gas  sometimes  contains 
twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  carbonic  oxide; 
and,  under  these  circumstances,  a  leakage  of  the 


pipes  in  a  house  may  be  extremely  perilous  to 
life. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,   absolutely  to 
strangle  or  drown  a  man  in  order  to  asphyxi&ta 
him.    As,  other  things  being  alike,  the  rapidity 
of  diffusion  between  two  gaseous  mixtures  de- 
pends on  the  difference  of  the  proportions  in 
which  their  constituents  are  mixed,  it  follows 
that  the  more  nearly  the  composition  of  the 
tidal  air  approaches  that  of  the  stationary  air, 
the  slower  will  be  the  diffusion  of  carbonic  acid 
outward  and  of  oxygen  inward,  and  the  more 
charged  with  carbonic  acid  and  defective  oxy- 
gen  will  the  air  in  the  air-cells  become.    And, 
on  increasing  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in 
the  tidal  air,  a  point  will  at  length  be  reached 
when  the  change  effected  in  the  stationary  air  is 
too  slight  to  enable  it  to  relieve  the  pulmonary 
blood  of  its  carbonic  acid,  and  to  supply  it  with 
oxygen  to  the  extent  required  for  its  arterializa- 
tion.    In  this  case  the  blood  which  passes  into 
the  aorta,  and  is  thence  distributed  to  the  heart 
and  the  body  generally,  being  venous,  all  tho 
symptoms  of   insensibility,    loss  of   muscular 
power  and  the  like,  which  have  been  enumer- 
ated above  as  the  results  of  supplying  the  brain 
and  muscles  with  venous  blood  will  follow, 
and  a  stage  of  suffocation  or  asphyxia  will  super- 
vene. 

Asphyxia  takes  place  whenever  the  propor- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  in  tidal  air  reaches  ten  per 
cent,  (the  oxygen  being  diminished  in  like  pro- 
portion). And  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  breathed 
is  increased  by  shutting  out  fresh  air ;  or  by 
augmenting  the  number  of  persons  who  are  con- 
suming the  same  air ;  or  by  suffering  combus- 
tion, in  any  shape,  to  carry  off  oxygen  from  the 
air. 

But  the  deprivation  of  oxygen,  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  carbonic  acid  cause  injury,  long  be- 
fore the  asphyxiating  point  is  reached.  Uneasi- 
ness and  headache  arise  when  leas  than  one  per 
cent,  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  replaced  by 
other  matters;  while  the  persistent  breathing 
of  such  air  tends  to  lower  all  kinds  of  vital  en- 
ergy and  predisposes  to  disease. 

Hence  the  necessity  of  sufficient  air  and  of 
ventilation  for  every  human  being.  To  be  sup- 
plied with  respiratory  air  in  a  fair  state  of 
purity,  every  man  ought  to  have  at  least  800 
cubic  feet  of  space*  to  ^imself,  and  that  space 
ought  to  be  freely  accessible,  by  direct  or  indi- 
rect channels,  to  the  atmosphere. 


*  A  cubical  room  nine  feet  high,  vide,  and  long,  con- 
tains only  729  tubic  feet  of  air. 
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"To  (he  dnyt  of  Vbt  sgod  It  tddetfa  lengtli; 
To  the  miKht  of  ttu  Mnmg  tt  ftddeth  stnoKtb ; 
It  tr»hens  the  hinrt,  it  brightdu  tbe  dght; 
Til  like  quaffing  •  goblet  of  morDine  lithl." 


K3~  TBI  Pi^tLltnEU  da  na(  Adtd  acnielVM  ai  indori. 
*ii^  emry  ariitit  wkieh  ougi  appar  in  Tat  Rkiimi. 
TAfy  wiiT  a^ffu  the  tiirgttt  tibtrljf  of  trpritlion,  btliening 

and  ac-rplabte  to  iCt  palront. 
t^' Exehanffer  art  altibtrtj/  tocopif/nmthifmaffannc 


TOPICS  OF  THE   MONTH. 


The  pKOPAOiTioir  op  EAacALirr.— Ar- 
iBtotle,  discoureing  ol  the  hareditaiy  nature  of 
any  moral  taint,  told  of  a  miLQ  wbo  was  ar- 
raigned for  tho  crime  of  berating  his  fallicr,  and 
who  mide  thii  reply  to  the  indiclnient :  "  My 
father  beat  his  father,  and  ho  aUo  [pointing  to 
hia  own  child]  will  beat  cai?  when  he  bcoomei  a 
man ;  for  it  was  always  in  our  family."  I'hii 
old  Qreek  merely  Bold  elegantly  what  in  oar 
time  has  been  uttered  hlnntly  by  a  Connectiout 
Yankee  who  lelated  it  aa  a  peculiarity  of  the 
aUttk  to  which  he  belonged,  that  "  the  sons  usu- 
ally took  after  their  father,  took  after  tli«m 
with  a  stick '," 

liat  these  sentences,  whether  ttiey  maka  ua 


smile  or  look  grare,  really  conduct  us  to  the 
verge  of  a  subject  at  once  mysterious  and  aw- 
ful. Is  it,  indeed,  true  that  what  the  law  calls 
Clime  is  something  transmissible  from  parent  to 
child,  and  so  on  for  eter  ?  Can  it  be,  that  as 
in  one  family  tbera  is  a  hooked  nose,  in  another 
an  obliquity  of  rision,  in  another  a  predisposition 
to  rod  bair,  ao  in  still  another  there  is  a  twist 
in  the  soul  impelling  to  Iheft  or  murder  or  in- 
cest F 

We  have  just  deaerihed  this  iubject  as  an  aw- 
ful one.  And  is  it  not  so  P  for,  if  the  forego- 
ing qneations  may  be  answered  in  the  iffirma- 
tive,  what  becomes  of  moral  or  legal  responsi- 
bility F  where  is  lb  ere  any  standing  room  lor 
ethics  f  what  justification  is  there  for  penal  law 
and  penal  execution  F  If  a  man  inherits  hie  dis- 
positioa  to  kill  or  to  steal,  just  as  he  does  his. 
red  bair,  or  lis  cross  eyea,  or  his  hooked  nose, 
why  is  he  to  bo  punished  for  the  one  more  th 
the  other  f 

That  people  do  inherit  pbymoal  peculiarities 
fiam  their  progenitors  is  a  fact  of  universal  ob- 
servation. We  all  recogniae  among  our  ac- 
quaintances family  types  of  shape  and  gait' and. 
expreesinn.  The  manifestations  of  this  taw  aiB 
oftMl  very  cnrions.  The  child  who  never  saw 
his  father  will  walk  and  gesticulate  and  shrug 
his  shoulders  just  like  his  father.  Then,  too,  a 
corporeal  idiosyncrasy  will  sometimes  drop  out 
le  generation,  and  reappear  in  the  next  or* 
lext.  Pliny  tells  of  the  bmily  of  Lepi- 
dus  in  Kome,  in  which  were  three  persons,  not 
saively,  but  at  intervals,  bom  with  one  and 
ame  eye  covered  by  a  web.  Illustrations 
of  the  same  kind  are  within  the  observation  of 
every  one.  All  will  agree  that  physical  peou- 
liaritiea  are  hereditary. 

However  reluctant  we  may  be  to  do  so,  we 
must  face  the  terrible  theory  that  possibly,  nay 
probably,  nay  cartunly,  moral  pimliaritiia  are 
hereditary  likewise.     No  mattnr  what  it  throws 
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or  OTortlirows,  the  truth  most  come  out.  Hid- 
ing our  heads  in  the  sand,  that  we  may  not  see 
the  painful  truth,  is  only  an  ostrich-way  of 
avoiding  a  peril  or  a  pang. 

We  have  been,  drawn  into  these  reflections  by 
the  pornsal  of  a  deeply  interesting  essay  lately 
promulgated  by  Dr.  Bruce  Thomson  of  Edin- 
burgh, who,  for  many  years,  as  prison-surgeon, 
has  had  daily  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
large  numbers  of  criminals  of  both  sexes.  His 
professional  duties,  as  well  as  the  philosophical 
habit  of  his  mind,  haye  led  him  to  obserre 
closely,  and  to  meditate  upon  the  characteris- 
tics of -these  sad  creatures ;  and  he  has  evidently 
been  driven  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  most  cases, 
crime  is  a  disease,  not  more  to  be  punished  than 
consumption  or  slnall-poz  is  to  be  punished,  but 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  physician  rather  than 
by  the  executioner  and  the  prison  official. 

Without  pledging  ourselves  to  his  conclusions 
'in  advance,  let  us  calmly  look  at  some  of  his 
facts. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  many  noted  his- 
"torical  samples  of  some  special  taint  of  wicked- 
ness clinging  to  certain  families  from  genera- 
.tion  to  generation.  Such  examples  are  the  Bor- 
tgms,  the  Famese,  the  Yiscountes,  and  the  Royal 
iStuirts  of  England  and  Scotland.  , 

But,  in  the  second  place,  while  the  special 
Ibent  toward  crime  is  seen  in  celebrated  families 
■like  these,  and  in  other  families  of  the  higher 
ranks  of  life,  there  is  in  every  civilized  coantry 
JA  distinctly  criminal  class,  and  this  class  herds 
4t«gether  at  the  base  of  the  social  pyramid. 

Sometimes  the  members  of  this  class  live  in 
country  districts ;  and  then  the  individuals  who 
^•mpQse  it  ase  more  widely  separated.    Even 
"then,  however,  the  law  of  elective  affinities  helds ; 
and  the  tendency  is  for  these  birds  of  a  dark 
feather  to  flock  together,  to  intermarry,  or  to 
"breed  children  without  intermarriage,  and  to 
.intensify  each  other^s  evil  tendencies  by  all  the 
innumerable  stimuli  of  fellowship  and  exam- 
ple. 

But  the  favorite  abodes  of  the  criminal  class 

are  the  great  cities.      They  push  their  way 

"i hither  for  a  thousand  leasons  ef  Advantage  and 


pleasure.  And  in  the  great  cities  they  have  a 
locale  and  a  community  of  their  own.  They 
are  never  found  pursuing  any  honorable  calling. 
They  do  not  mingle  in  markets  and  engage  in 
commerce  with  civilized  business  men.  '*  The 
greatest  number  are  thieves — Ishmaelites,  whose 
hand  is  against  every  civilized  man.  There  is 
alwajTS  a  thieves'  quarter,  a  devil's  den,  for  these 
city  Arabs  ;  and  in  the  foul  air  and  filthy 
lanes  of  their  Alsatia,  they  associate  together, 
and  propagate  a  criminal  population."  These 
communities  have  no  regard  for  marriage  or  for 
consanguinity ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  obvi- 
ous than  that  the  children  of  their  depraved 
lusts  shall  inherit  a  disposition  to  whatever  is 
low  and  wicked.  These  children  are  bom  into 
crime,  as  well  as  reared,  nurtured,  and  in- 
structed in  it ;  habit  becomes  a  new  force — a 
second  nature  superinduced  upon  their  otiginal 
moral  depravity. 

The  evidence  thus  given  of  a  distinctive  crimi- 
nal class  is  confirmed  by  the  marked  physiolog- 
ical type  which  they  all  have  in  common,  and 
which  is  so  striking  that  prison  officials  and  de- 
tective officers,  can  pick  them  out  of  any  pro- 
miscuous assemblage  in  church  or  market. 
They  all  have  a  set  of  coarse,  angular,  clumsy, 
stupid  features,  and  dirty  complexions.  The 
women  are  all  ugly  in  fornr,  face,  and  action, 
without  beauty  of  color,  or  grace,  or  regularity 
of  features ;  and  they  all  have  a  sinister  and 
repulsive  mien.  From  such  physical  character- 
istics we  naturally  expect  low  mental  and 
moral  characterifetics ;  and  we  are  never  disap- 
pointed. Physical  degeneration  goes  on  with 
intellectual  depravity. 

This  array  of  facts  is  made  complete  by  the 
additional  statement  that  the  family  histories  of 
the  criminal  class  indicate  that  crime  in  them 
is  hereditary.  From  what  has  g^ne  before,  we 
should  infer  this.  But  we  are  all  cowards  in 
logic,  and  dare  not  eye  our  own  ooncluffions. 
Having  been  forced  to  the  construction  of  a 
theory,  we  are  yet  timid  about  its  reception  until 
we  see  it  bolstered  up  by  actual  facts.  If, 
however,  crime  is  a  hereditary  thing,  such  a 
man  as  Dr.  Bruce  Thomson  ought  to  bo  able 
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to  show  it  by  roal  examples.    Hear,  then,  what  f       Perhaps  we  are   on  the    edge    of   infinite 


he  says : 

"  The  analogy  of  what  happens  by  training 
among  the  lower  animals  proves  that  class  hab- 
its most  necessarily  be  transmitted  to  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  society.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
transmission  of  thieving  and  other  criminal 
habits  forms  any  exception  to  other  analogies. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  crim- 
inal family  I  know  of  was  that  of  three  brothers 
who  had  families  amoanting  to  fifteen  members 
in  all.  Of  these,  fourteen  were  ntterers  of  base 
coin ;  the  fifteenth  appeared  to  be  exceptional, 
but  at  length  was  detected  in  setting  fire  to  his 
house  after  insuring  it  for  four  times  its  value. 
In  the  prison  under  my  medical  charge,  one 
hundred  prisoners  are  known  to  be  from  fifty 
fiimilies.  Of  one  alone  are  eight  prisoners ; 
often  two  or  three  at  a  time  &om  a  single  fam- 
ily." 

Dr.  Thomson  then  unfolds  at  considerable 
length,  another  side  of  the  evidence.  He  shows 
that  the  hereditary  tendency  to  crime  appears 
from  the  resemblance  in  its  transmission  to  other 
hereditary  maladies.  Moreover  all  these  proo& 
are  strengthened  by  the  incurable  character  of 
crime,  This,  Dr.  Thomson  thinks,  is  the  great 
corollary  from  the  whole  study — that  crime  is 
intractable  in  the  highest  degree.  Between 
1855  and  1866,  904  female  prisoners,  sentenced 
to  transportation  or  penal  servitude,  were  con- 
fined in  the  general  prison  of  Scotland  ;  and  of 
these  440  were  afterward  ro-convicted  and  re-ad- 
mitted to  the  prison.  The  conclusions  to  which 
Dr.  Thomson  haa  come  are  of  the  most  solemn 
and  revolutionary  character :  ''  (1.)  That  crime 
being  hereditary  in  the  criminal  class,  measures 
are  called  for  to  break  up  the  caste  and  commu- 
nity of  the  class ;  (2.)  That  transportation  and 
long  sentences  of  habitual  criminals  are  called 
for  in  order  to  lessen  the  criminal  offenders;  (3.) 
that  old  ofienders  can  scarcely  be  reclaimed,  and 
that  juveniles  brought  under  very  early  train- 
ing are  more  hopeful,  but  even  these  are  apt  to 
relapse  into  their  hereditary  tendency;  and  (4.) 
that  crime  is  so  nearly  allied  to  insanity  as  to 
be  chiefly  a  psychological  study.*' 


changes  in  our  ideas  of  law,  of  crime,  and  of 
punishment  If  Dr.  Thomson's  views  are  cor- 
rect, actual  crime  must  be  dealt  with  curat! vely 
and  not  punitively,  the  thief  and  the  murderer 
must  be  called  an  invalid,  our  jails  must  be 
transformed  into  medical  establishments,  and 
penitentiaries  must  be  called  hospitals,  asylums, 
and  infirmaries.  * 


The  Weakee  Sex. — ^Archbisliop  Trench 
has  written  a  couple  of  books  to  illustrate  the 
theory  that  words  are  fossil  poetry.  Many 
words,  doubtless,  are  so;  while  many  others  are 
simply  fossil  prejudice.  We  point  to  the  words 
which  make  the  title  of  this  article  as  examples 
of  the  latter. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  t»  assert  that  woman's 
organization  is  as  firm  and  powerful  as  man's; 
or  that  the  phrase,  "  the  weaker  sex,"  has  ao 
justification  of  truth  in  it.  But  the  most 
pernicious  lies  are  those  which  are  more  than 
'  half  true.  This  innocent-looking  phrase  wraps 
up  a  whole  volume  of  false  thinking  and  erro- 
neous action.  It  can  be  drawn  out  like  a  tele- 
scope ;  and  every  new  length  in  it  is  a  new  lie 
and  a  new  discouragement. 

We  call  ourselves  Christians,  but  we  are  idol- 
aters. The*  idol  whoifi  we  worship  is  Power. 
We  have  never  yet  been  redeemed  from  the  pa- 
ganism of  preferring  Might  to  Right  To  ae- 
cuse  a  whole  sex  of  weakness,  is  an  unconscious 
way  of  justifying  every  social  and  legal  wrong 
done  to  that  sex.  The  phrase  itself  thus  be- 
comes the  shibboleth  of  the  self-styled  philoso- 
phy of  masculine  dominion  in  the  world. 

This  phrase,  too,  is  cruel  in  its  insinuations. 
It  implies  a  doom  of  weakness  imposed  upon 
woman  by  nature ;  whereas,  this  doom,  so  far  as 
it  exists,  has  been  imposed  by  society.  She  is 
weak,  just  as  the  plant  g^rowing  in  the  dark 
cellar  is  puny  and  pale.  Bear  her  from  the  sul- 
len darkness  of  her  ten-thousand  restrictions 
into  the  open  sunlight  and  breezy  freedom  of 
those  universal  opportunities  which  men  enjoy, 
and  you  will  see  her  nature  revive  and  exhibit  a 
healthful  and  elastic  power,  such  as  the  Creator 
evidently  intended  her  to  have. 
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The  pbrase  is  eruel  for  its  discoaragements. 
It  poisons  the  soul  ot  womaD  with  the  thought 
of  inherent  and  helpless  incapacity.  She  who 
is  made  to  dwell  upon  the  conuderation  of  hor 
weakness,  will  hecome  the  hond-slave  and  the 
absolute  yictim  of  that  wealmefis.  Women 
need  not,  will  not  unsex  themselves  hy  spum- 
ing this  pusillanimous  insult  upon  their  sex; 
and  by  trying  to  be  strong  with  the  fitting 
strength^  of  which  the  ample  possibilities  are 
within  them. 

And  is  it  true  that  woman  needs  to  be  so 
weak  as  artificial  life  often  presents  her  to  us  ? 
On  the  contrary,  take  the  world  over,  the  larg- 
est amount  of  the  rough  bard  work  now  done  on 
the  planet  is  done  by  "  the  weaker  sex."     More- 
over,  even  in  this  happy  land,  where  the  chiv- 
alry of  the  strong  sex  is  shown  in  making  the 
weak  sex  weaker,  we  do  occasionally  see  a  no- 
ble-ffiinded,  self-reliant  woman,  striking  out  an 
indc-pondent  path  for  herself,  and  vindicating  the 
olaim  of  all  whom  she  represents  to  all  Ihe  hon- 
orable chances  of  human  life.    The  other  day 
we  read  in  a  noted  journal  of  a  couple  of  Now 
York  sewiug-women  who,  a  few  ^^ears  since, 
broke  away  from  the  thraldom  of  the  needle, 
went  into  the  country,  and  hired  a  piece  of 
ground,  and  became  successful  farmers.    To- 
day comes  a  bright  picture  of  feminine  strength 
and  moral  enterprise  in  Minnesota,  concerning 
a  brave  woman  in  Maine  Prairie,  of  that  State. 
The  husband  of  this  noble  woman  had  expended 
his  means  in  buying  a  wild  farm,  and  was  then 
prostrated    by  sickness ;    but  she,  instead  of 
wringing  her  hands  and  sitting  down  in  the 
helplessness  appropriate  to  a  member  of  "the 
weaker  sex,"  went  to  her  work.     She  cut  tho 
brush   from  eight  acres,   dug  out  the  gi'ubs, 
broke  and  fenced  it ;  put  in  two  acres  of  corn 
and  potatoes,  and  hoed  and  harvestoil  them,  as 
also  one  hundred  bushels  of  turnips,  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty  bushels  of  wheat.    She  also 
during  the  summer,  dug  a  cellar  for  the  house, 
and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  did  her  house- 
work in  a  neat  manner. 

There  I*  such  a  woman  as  that  is  worth  more 
to  tb^  cause  of  woman's  emancipation  from  the 


disparaging  prejudices  of  society,  than  a  whole 
campaign  of  woman's  rights  conventions. 

And  if  we  may  presume  to  offer  a  word  of  ad- 
vice to  the  "weaker  sex,"  it  would  be  this :  The 
country  is  ready  to  let  you  have  your  rights 
just  so  fast  as  you  can  take  them.  The  true 
way  to  convince  mankind  that  you  have 
strength  enough  to  qualify  you  for  the  privi- 
leges of  human  beings,  is  to  get  up  and  show  the 
strength.  Less  assertion,  ladies,  and  more  ocu- 
lar  demonstration  I  Fewer  words  and  more 
deeds!  Stop  not  to  complain,  but  act!  Yoo. 
are  sure  you  are  right — go  ahead  I 


Hoxss  V0rsu9  Pig-Pbkb. — ^Among  the 
ten  thousand  wise,  practical  sayings  with  which 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  has  enriched  th<i  minda 
and  lives  of  this  generation,  we  notice  the 
following,  recently  set  afloat :  *'  A  house  whose 
atmosphere  is  fresh,  sweet,  and  pure,  invalua- 
bly suggests  to  us  cheerfulness  and  virtue. 
A  dwelling  whose  air  is  close,  lull  of  ill-de* 
fined  and  half-fetid  odors,  suggests  any  thing 
but  complimentary  truth  respecting  the  in- 
mates."     He  would  be  a  very  cruel   public 

• 

teacher  who  should  satirize  and  sneer  at  i)eople 
who  failed  to  live  in  houses  of  tasteful  architec- 
ture, furnished  with  faultless  taste,  and  adomod 
with  pictures  and  statues  and  gems  of  art :  for 
these  things,  however  beautiful  and  desirable, 
are  possible  only  to  the  rich.  But  while  only 
the  few  can  have  gorgeous  and  stately  houses, 
all  who  have  houses  at  all,  can  have  clean  ones. 
GK>d  has  not  given  to  rich  folks  any  monop- 
oly in  regard  to  the  ai tides  of  pure  air  and  pure 
water.  These  elements  are  the  free  gilts  of  the 
Maker  to  us  all ;  and  no  person  is  too  poor  to 
take  and  use  what  costs  hitn  nothing.  Good 
Iriond,  you  may  not,  perhaps,  be  able  to  have  a 
Brussels  carpet  on  your  floor ;  but  you  can  have 
soap  and  water  on  it,  occasionally!  Vou  may 
not  have  in  your  mansion  windows  of  stained 
glass ;  but  }  ou  can  throw  open  several  times  a 
day  such  windows  as  you  have !  On  the  wholo, 
however,  we  think  the  sin  of  foul  air  is  quite  as 
often  committed  in  rich  houses,  as  in  poor  ones. 
Horace  Mann  was  fond  of  quoting  Whitefield*a 
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dictum :  '*  CleanlineM  is  next  to  godliness. "  We 
tbink  this  would  be  an  excellent  motto  for  many 
housebolders  to  write,  in  bold  letters,  in  old  He- 
brew fasbion,  on  their  lintels  and  door-posts. 
What  surer  mark  of  rulgartty  is  tbere  than  the 
salutation  of  composite  and  Tenorable  stencbes 
with  which  one  is  often  received  as  be  enters 
the  front  doors  of  manj  houses  I  It  is  a  poor 
atonement  to  offer  us,  after  we  get  in,  a  sump- 
tuous plusb-covered  sofa.  Better  is  a  three-leg- 
ged stool  with  pure  air,  than  the  softest  and  most 
magnifioant  ottoman  enveloped  in  an.  atmos- 
phere of  noisome  smells. 


Lost  Childeen. — One  of  the  saddest 
and  most  humiliating  sights  which  a  cbaste 
woman  can  witness,  is  that  of  one  of  her  sex  be- 
dizened with  the  tawdry  finery  of  the  wanton, 
and  walking  the  pave  in  pursuit  of  her  unbal- 
lowed  gains.  Lost  children  are  they — lost  to 
all  that  is  true,  and  pure,  and  soul  saving. 
They  sink  themselves  into  the  mire  of  pollution, 
and  drag  down  our  husbands,  our  brothers,  and 
our  sons  into  the  same  sphere  oC  degradation. 
Is  there  no  remedy  ? 

Assuredly  there  is.  Train  the  girl  to  a 
womanly  independence.  Train  the  girl  to 
work.  Train  her  to  feel  that  she  has  no  right 
to  rank  among  tbe  unproductive  classes.  Train 
ber  to  feel  that  it  is  selfisb,  oruel,  wicked,  to 
live  on  the  toil  of  the  other  sex.  Train  her  to 
a  knowledge  that  men  are  driven  to  crime— to 
forgery,  to  robbery  and  theft,  by  the  heart- 
less  extravagance  of  women.  Train  her  with  a 
will  and  power  to  stand  alone  in  the  world.  If 
she  yield  ber  affections,  let  ber  do  it  in  queenly 
wise,  knowing  ber  own  value,  feeling  the  sanc- 
tity of  a  human  beart,  tbe  saoredness  of  human 
trust. 

Washington  Irving  has  said  that  ''woman's 
whole  world  is  in  tbe  afifoctions."  Never  did  a 
really  fine  mind  ever  utter  a  more  imbecile  and 
unworthy  platitude.  Her  world  is  no  more  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  affections  than  that  of  the 
other  sex.  Indeed,  we  doubt  if  it  is  so  much  so. 
The  modem  woman,  if  not  sunk  in  vani^> 
has  her  ambitions,  ber  greed  of  gain,  her  vile 


passions  of  revenge,  hatred,  and  malignity 
quite  equal  to  men.  Tbe  tender,  dependent, 
sentimental  woman  is  nearly  obsolete,  or  is 
found  at  length  among  tbe  lost  children  of  the 
street. 

Is  the  chaste  woman,  cbaste  it  may  be  because 
hemmed  in  by  convent ionaHsm,  guiltless  of  the 
loss  of  these  miserable  sisters  ?  Is  she  who 
flaunts  her  jewelry  and  silks  in  tbe  church  and 
in  tbe  street  creating  an  atmospbere  of  luxury 
and  extravagance,  stimulating  the  vanity  of  ber 
sex,  encouraging  idleness,  exciting  a  contempt 
for  sober  industry,  guiltless  of  the  misery  and 
degradation  of  thebe  lost  children  of  the  sex  f 

We  think  not.  We  need  a  reform  more  thor- 
ough and  vital  than  any  that  bas  yet  been  or- 
ganized, for  the  cure  of  the  many  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to.  Woman  must  take  the  initiative. 
She  must  save  the  lost  ones  by  an  example  of 
simplicity,  industry,  and  womanly  endeavor. 
Much  is  gained,  when  women  receive  equal  pay 
for  an  equal  amount  of  equally  good  work  as 
the  other  sex,  but  the  root  of  the  matter  is  lower 
down,  where  women  will  spurn  dependence, 
where  she  will  be  proud  of  her  work,  where  she 
will  uphold  her  half  of  humanity  in  all  that  is 
good.  Then  the  costly  robe  earned  by  shame 
will  fill  ht»r  soul  with  loathing  and  abhorrence, 
and  she  will  sooner  starve  than  eat  the  unhal- 
lowed bread  of  orime. 


Weight  of  the  Beain. — Dr.  Davis 
bas  lately  been  measuring  tbe  skulls  of  763 
persons  of  different  races  to  ascertain  the  weight 
of  tbe  brain,  which  be  estimates  as  follows :  21 
English  men,  60.28  ounces ;  13  English  women, 
43.18  ounoes ;  Scotch  brains  are  a  trifle  heavier ; 
and  French  brains  weighed  45.17  ounces.  The 
brains  of  the  Italians,  Laplanders,  and  Swedes 
were  about  the  same  as  the  English.  Of  the 
brains  of  36  male  and  31  female  Hindoos,  the 
weight  was  42.11  ounces  each.  The  Asiatic 
brain  is  about  8  ounces  less  than  the  English  ; 
and  tbe  African,  3.26  oiinees  less.  Australian 
brains  were  41.81  ounces  each.  This  latter  race 
seems  to  have  brains  one-ninth  less  than  Euro- 
peans. 
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Pacts  versus  Fiction. — One  of  our  able 

cotemporaries  has  some  few  words  on  tkis  sab- 
jeoi,  whicli  seems  to  ns  not  quite  in  the  whole- 
some, generous  Tein  of  enlarged  journalism. 
When  he  says  *'  we  shall  hold  firmly  to  facty 
and  let  alone  seyerely  fiction**  we  heartily 
say  amen  to  the  position  as  embracing  much 
that  is  called  fiction  now  current  in  our  periodi- 
cals ;  but  we  contend  that  this  is  but  the  abuse 
of  a  good  thing ;  and  that  publishers  are  bound 
to  confine  the  fiction  which  they  give  to  their 
readers,  within  the  boundary  lines  of  what  is  of 
good  moral  import. 

To  reject  a  well-connected  fiction,  because  it 
is  fiction,  when  it  may  be  delineating  life  as 
we  find  it,  or  mental  phenomena,  mysterious 
and  awful,  which  are  true  facts  in  human  ex- 
perience, as  in  the  story  now  passing  through 
our  columns,  seems  to  us  like  straining  at  a  gnat 
and  swallowing  a  camel  in  the  broad  thorough- 
ikre  of  truth. 

Jesus,  the  great  expounder  of  truth,  con- 
stantly illustrated  by  fiction,  and  his  parables 
are  models  of  simple,  beautiful  romance  culled 
from  the  facU  of  common  observation.  The 
•arliest  literature  of  a  people  comes  in  the  story 
form,  and  children,  young  and  old,  turn  from 
the  dusty  highway  of  fact,  to  revel  awhile  with 
the  sorrows  and  trials  of  a  Cinderella,  the  hun- 
dred and  one  nights  of  the  unhappy  Arabian 
Princess,  whose  devotion  to  her  kind  was  equal 
to  that  of  Queen  Esther ;  Boccaccio,  Cervantes, 
Fielding,  down  to  the  inimitable  Scott  and 
Cooper^  Dickens  and  Hawthorne,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  host  of  other  distinguished  authors, 
who  have  done  as  much,  if  not  more)  to  evolve 
just  moral  ideas,  as  all  our  preachers  in  the  pul- 
pit, are  illustrations  in  kind* 

We  repeat  it,  we  must  haTe  fiction ;  we  believe 
in  it;  but  it  must  not  be  evolved  outttdeoi  the 
tealms  of  truth*~it  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
it ;  it  must  elucidate  the  true;  it  must  not  only 

"  Point  to  Heaven,  but  lead  the  way." 

It  must  not  deal  in  mere  incident,  but  must 
five  us  the  secret  springs  of  action— the  mo- 
tives that  underlie  human  deeds,  the  soul  hid- 
den, like  (he  kernel  in  the  fruit. 


It  is  true  that  much  of  the  fiction  of  the  piree- 
ent  day  is  bad,  as  we  have  before  said  in  our 
columns,  dealing  as  it  does  with  the  abuses  ol 
passion  and  sentiment,  and  if  this  kind  of  liter- 
ature is  popular  to  the  exclusion  of  the  moro 
salutary,  the  fault  lies  with  the  publishers  moro 
than  with  the  people.  We  beliere  that  a  reac- 
tion is  at  hand,  and  the  sooner  it  comes  tho 
better. 

A  fiction  is  not  the  less  interesting  because  it 
gives  the  reader  something  to  think  about,  and 
this  is  peculiarly  the  charm  with  our  great  mys- 
tic writer,  Hawthorne.  Dickens  gives  us  a  loose, 
disjointed  plot  it  may  be,  but  there  is  Littlo 
Nell,  and  Domby,  and  Peggoty,  and  Betsy 
Trotwood,  and  a  host  of  other  characters  about 
which  we  read,  caring  as  little  about  their  con- 
nection with  the  plot,  as  we  do  of  Hamlet  as  as- 
sociated with  Horatio,  in  Shakspeare.  It  is  not 
a  mere  story  that  people  of  intelligence  crave,  it 
is  something  to  think  about,  something  akin 
to  life  as  we  find  it,  with  an  aspiration  beyond 
and  above  it.  A  good  story  is  a  sermon  in  a 
popular  form.  The  mistake  in  the  modem  novel 
is  that  it  deals  exclusively  in  the  details  of  crimeiy 
and  thus  has  become  an  educator  not  merely 
of  vice,  but  of  crime  also. 


iNSAifiTT  nr  Enolaih). — There  were, 
on  January  1,  1869,  53,177  insane  persons  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  46,896  of  these  were 
paupers.  This  is  16.415  moro  than  it  was  ten 
years  previous  to  that  time.  In  olher  words 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  45  per  cent,  of 
this  disease,  and  only  11  per  cent,  increase  in 
population.  In  1859,  there  was  one  insane  per- 
son in  516  persons,  while  in  ten  years  after, 
there  was  one  in  411  of  the  population.  At 
this  rate  of  increase,  how  long  will  it  be  before 
the  majority  of  the  people  will  become  insane  t 
Most  of  these  unfortunate  persons,  it  will  be 
seen,  are  paupers,  which  is  almost  equivalent  to 
saying  that  insanity  and  pauperism  go  together. 
It  might  be  easy  to  trace  pauperism  to  its  legit* 
imate  source,  alcoholic  drinks,  when  the  state- 
ment would  read  thus:  alcoholic  drinks  pro- 
duce pauperism;  pauperism  produces  insanity; 
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insanity  corses  its  yictims  with  a  painful,  use- 
less life,  and  costs  the  nation  a  great  deal  to 
support  those  who  ought  to  support  themselyeB. 
The  remedy,  of  course,  is  temperance,  and  it  is 
quite  as  applioahle  and  necessary  in  this  conn- 
\ry  as  in  England.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  any  civil- 
ized nation  to  allow  the  numher  of  paupers,  in- 
sane, and  criminals,  to  go  on  augmenting  with- 
out  yigorous  efforts  to  discover  the  cause,  and 
apply  a  remedy  that  shall  remove  the  evil. 


Hayb  we  a  Tbiscfob  among  Ub  ? — 
By  the  way,  what  sort  of  a  thing  is  a  Prin- 
cess ?  If  we  torn  to  our  friends,  the  dictionary- 
malcers,  those  surly  watch-dogs  of  words,  they 
,  will  tell  us  that  a  princess  is  a  female  sovereign, 
or  that  she  is  a  lady  of  royal  ranV,  next  te  a 
queen,  or  something  else  of  a  similar  import. 
Well,  hut  thetie  definitions  are  all  obsolete,  or 
alien  in  America ;  they  all  refer  to  social  condi- 
tions which  have  no  place  among  us.  Is  it  im- 
possible, then,  for  us  to  have  so  fair  and  auspi- 
cious a  being  in  this  land  as  a  princess  ?  Surely, 
it  is  impossible,  unless  we  invent  a  revised  defi- 
nition of  the  word — say,  an  American  defini- 
tion. Lot  us  invent  one,  then  I  Let  ns  inaugu- 
rate a  new  order  of  royal  ladies  in  this  golden 
time  of  expanding  thought  and  of  ever-widening 
freedom!  What  shall  it  be  P  We  read  in  a  letter 
from  Paris  that  the  Princess  Mettemich  has 
become  a.  midnight  missionary  in  that  gay  and 
voluptuous  city;  and  that  by  her  sweet  pity 
and  right-royal  interposition,  fifty  fallen  women 
have  been  already  reclaimed  from  the  most  sor- 
rowful of  guilty  lives.  There  is  a  model  for 
the  new  line  of  princesses  in  the  world  Bepub- 
lioans  though  we  are,  we  vote  for  that  sort  of 
royalty  here.  Give  us  Yankee  princesses, 
.whose  titles  to  our  homage  are  based  on  angelic 
deeds,  whose  brows  are  gleaming,  not  with  such 
vulgar  and  hackneyed  things  as  diamonds,  but 
with  mercy  for  those  to  whom  society  shows  no 
mercy,  and  with  forgiveness  for  the  unforgiven. 
Let  the  new  age  usher  in  the  new  lineage  of 
lady-soreareigns,  who  will  illustrate  to  us  the 
nobler  queenliness  of  active  exertion  for  the 
Cfcuned  and  fDdom  sisten  whom  masculine  bru- 


tality has  first  betrayed  and  then  flung  away. 
It  is  often  said  bitterly  of  good  women,  that  they 
are  the  most  harsh  and  unrelenting  in  their 
thoughts  concerning  women  who  are  bad.  We 
doubt  this.  But,  at  any  rate,  when  the  new 
princesses  commence  to  reign,  it  will  not  be  so. 
Who  can  lift  up  the  fallen  woman  r  Man  has 
mused  over  the  problem,  and  has  done  nothing  ! 
Perhaps,  now,  it  is  to  be  seen  that  the  true 
saviors  of  woman  are  women ! 


The  Ib&eouiasiti£s  of  the  Teeth. — 

The  period  of  second  dentition  usually  occurs 
when  the  child  is  from  five  to  eight  years  of 
age.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  decide  during 
the  process  of  this  dentition  whether  there  will 
be  irregularities  or  not.  In  most  cases,  what 
appears  deformed  at  first,  disappears  when  all 
the  teeth  appear.  Still,  it  is  important  that 
parents  keep  a  oarsful  watch  of  their  children's 
mouths  during  second  dentition,  and  consult 
the  dental  surgeon  before  the  parts  have  become 
hardened.  A  misplaced  tooth  can  much  more 
easily  be  drawn  into  position  in  a  child  than  in 
an  adult.  A  beautiful  set  of  teeth  are  a  great 
ornament,  as  well  as  of  great  value,  and  we  ean 
not  too  assiduously  eaxe  for  them  during  the 
growing  age.  Sound  teeth  at  the  age  of  twenty 
will  usually  last  during  a  long  life-time,  if  prop- 
erly oared  for;  but  if  unsound,  there  is  no  end 
to  the  pain  they  occasion  one,  and  hardly  any 
end  to  the  expense  of  constantly  patching  them 
up  with  filling.  "  A  stitch  in  time"  may  save 
more  than  nine. 


Cottage  Hospitals. — ^The  medical  men 
of  England  are  discussing  with  a  good  deal  of 
warmth  the  question  of  cottage  hospitals 
against  those  now  in  use.  Large  hospitals,  it  is 
claimed  become  insalubrious  in  a  few  years, 
while  small  ones  do  not.  May  it  not,  however, 
be  caused  by  want  of  absolute  cleanliness  in 
the  large  hospitab  that  causes  their  insalubrity  f 
More  attention  to  ventilation,  and  the  use  of  dis- 
infectants, more  hygiene  and  less  drugging, 
would  make  all  our  hospitals  very  different  from 
what  they  axe. 
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How   to   Treat   the    Sick, 


The  Curabilttt  o»  DRxrintEXirESS. — In- 
ebriates constitute  a  peculiar  element  in  so- 
ciety. They  are  not  criminals,  and  are  not, 
therefore,  amenable  to  legal  punishment  They 
are  not  insane,  and  hence  do  not  need  confine- 
ment. They  realize,  however,  for  themselves, 
and  the  community  is  beginning  to  realize  for 
them,  that  remedial  appliances  of  some  kind 
are  needed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them 
to  recover  from  the  offensive  peculiarity  which 
distinguishes  them  from  other  men.  They 
may  possess  intellectual  or  moral  obliquities, 
or  be  deranged  by  positive  disease,  or  by 
physical  organizations  for  which  they  are  not 
wholly  responsible,  and  which  a  wiser  phi- 
losophy than  now  obtaips  will  some  day  trace 
to  their  prenatal  history. 

GLASSES  OF    INEBRIATES. 

For  the  purpose  of  treatment  they  should 
be  divided  into  distinct  classes.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  a  considerable  number  (say  twenty 
per  cent.)  are  irreclaimable,  and  these  may 
be  denominated  confirmed  drunkards.  Such 
are,  either  by  reason  of  moral  infirmity  or  struc- 
tural disease  (while  exposed  to  temptation,  at 
least;,  beyond  the  reach  of  entire  recovery. 
The  body  is  broken,  and  its  vital  force  ener- 
vated. The  will  can  no  longer  even  assert 
itself  intelligently,  much  less  perform  its 
functions.  To  protect  such  unfortunates  and 
their  families  from  injury,  and  their  property 
from  damage,  the  law  should  be  employed,  as 
it  is  in  cases  of  other  dependent  persons. 
They  might,  with  propriety,  occupy  an  in- 
firmary or  hospital  department  in  an  institu- 
tion designed  for  incurable  inebriates. 

The  next  class  to  be  noticed  are  habitual 
drunkards,  in  whom  the  habit  is  not  confirmed 
by  supervening  disease,  but  who  drink  daily 


or  repeatedly,  attend  in  some  sort  to  business, 
and  are  frequently,  by  nightfall  or  later,  nar- 
cotized. They  sleep  away  the  dark  hours, 
and  awake  again  with  the  morning  to  thirst 
and  drink,  to  thirst  again,  and  continue  drink- 
ing. Such  men,  while  they  are  able  to  attend 
to  their  affairs,  do  not  often  appreciate  their 
real  condition.  It  is  difficult  to  convince  them 
of  their  danger ;  and  yet,  when  they  onoe 
realize  it,  and  submit  to  proper  treatment, 
they  are  hopeful  cases,  yielding  readily  to 
remedial  measures.  Habitual  drunkards  gen- 
erally fall  into  the  habit  almost  unoonaciously. 
Social  influences,  or  perhaps  business  reasons 
induce  it.  At  first  they  have  no  fondness  or 
longings  for  stimulants  ;  the  desire  for  them 
being  created  by  creating  the  conditions  which 
demand  their  use.  The  habit  can  be  broken, 
however,  and  the  counter  habit  of  abstinence 
established,  while  the  moral  natun  can  be 
trained  to  take  new  views  of  life  ;  and  when 
it  comes  to  realize  that  drinking  is  neither  es- 
sential to  the  enjoyment  of  society  nor  to  suc- 
cess in  business,  it  is  not  difficult  for  such  men, 
after  the  system  has  been  renovated,  to  con- 
front the  world  again  and  be  successful. 

The  next  class  to  be  named  are  periodical 
inebriates,  in  whom  there  is,  in  my  opinion, 
frequently,  if  not  universally,  an  inherent  dia- 
thesis, which  renders  its  possessors  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  causes  of  excitement.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  define  the  condition  to  which  I  refer ; 
but  I  know  that  in  such  persons  disappoint- 
ments and  successes,  afflictions  and  enjoy- 
ments, or  indeed  any  thing  that  is  unusual  in 
kind  or  degree,  disturbs  for  the  time  being  the 
moral  balance,  and  the  consequent  unrest, 
either  in  the  form  of  enervation  or  exhilara* 
tion,  as  the  ease  may  be,  inclines  them  to  seek 
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a  satisfying  remedy.  Some  men  driuk  alco- 
holic liquors,  and  others  resort  to  opium,  or 
similar  narcotics ;  while  such  as  have  moral 
or  religious  convictions  that  are  equal  to  the 
emergency,  tnay  seek  repose  and  meditation, 
or  congenial  recreation,  until  the  period  shall 
have  passed. 

This  is  •  most  interesting  and  numerous 
class  of  persons.  They  are  led  hy  an  un- 
cortrollable  impulse  into  excess,  and  suffer  thcT 
keenest  remorse  and  anguish  of  spirit  when 
it  is  over.  They  should  liave  a  place  of  refuge 
to  which  they  can  go  when  they  feel  the  ne- 
cessity for  it;  and  where  they  can  remain 
under  proper  guidance  till  the  ** spell'*  (as 
they  call  it)  is  passed.  Better  still  would  it 
he  if  such  men  could  remain  in  an  institution 
long  enough  for  their  peculiar  diathesis  to  be 
corrected  or  substituted.  They  would  then 
be  able  successfully  to  meet  the  duties  of  life 
without  the  necessity  of  resorting  frequently 
to  a  place  of  refuge  for  temporary  relief.  Hav- 
ing glanced  thus  briefly  at  the  classes  to  be 
treated,  and  their  several  general  conditions, 
the  %o(fthtof  treatment  within  the  walls  of  an 
institution  may  be  noticed* 

DRINKING  MEN   AND    THEIS   RIGHTS. 

Ko  class  of  men  are  more  jealous  of  their 
rights  than  drinking  men ;  none  value  more 
highly  their  independence,  and  none  resist 
more  persistently  any  effort  to  control  their 
Judgment  or  impair  their  liberty.  Admitting 
this  position  to  be  assumed  by  inebriates  them- 
selves, and  admitting  that  the  law  does  not 
presume  to  reach  the  first  causes  of  intem- 
perance, which  reside  in  the  individual,  we 
find  that  our  true  method  of  approach  to  the 
inebriate  is  through  his  own  sense  of  necessity 
as  a  diseased  person.  If  his  nervous  system 
is  primarily  at  fault,  or  his  moral  nature  en- 
feebled, either  by  transmission  or  association, 
or  if  there  is  some  local  disorder  for  the  relief 
of  which  he  uses  stimulants ;  in  either  case 
he  is  anxious  for  relief,  provided  he  can  obtain  I 


it  without  costing  him  his  self-respect  or  per- 
sonal comfort.  Thus,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  subject,  as  we  view  it  in  its  social  and 
physiological  aspects,  there  are  certain  pre- 
requisites which  at  once  suggest  themselves, 
as  important  in  a  well-organiased  home  for  the 
cure  of  such  persons. 

The  fact  that  an  inebriate  surrenders  him- 
self voluntarily  to  the  custody  and  care  of  an 
institution,  is  an  admission  on  his  part  that  he 
needs  protection  and  guidance ;  and  the  fact 
that  the  institution  receives  him  under  such 
circumstances,  implies  a  contract  between 
them  :  that  he,  for  his  part,  requires  certain 
aids,  which  the  institution,  for  its  part,  agrees 
to  furnish,  and  it  is  due  to  both  that  the  terms 
of  the  contract  should  be  clearly  understood. 

SELF-OOVERNHENT. 

As  the  great  thing  to  be  learned  by  ine- 
briates is  self-government,  their  association  in 
an  institution  for  mutual  profit  affords  a  good 
opportunity  for  trial  in  this  direction. 

On  the  part  of  the  institution,  it  might  be 
well  to  present  each  inmate,  after  his  arrival, 
with  a  printed  card  containing  the  house  reg- 
ulations as  to  hours  for  meals,  sleep,  baths, 
etc.,  and  a  few  brief  sanitary  instructions,  with 
the  signature  of  the  physician  attached.  In 
return,  the  patient  should  subscribe  to  a  code 
of  ethics,  upon  which  all  should  agree  as  a 
basis  for  their  intercourse  among  each  other 
and  the  ofQcers.  This  code  should  embrace 
the  following  conditions : 

OODB  OF  LAWS. 

1.  A  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  signers 
of  the  necessity  for  placing  themselves  under 
treatment. 

2.  An  acknowledgment  of  the  &ct  that  in 
order  to  promote  the  general  good  and  comfort 
of  all,  they  will  cultivate  a  spirit  of  good  will 
and  accommodation  toward  each  other  and  the 
officers,  that  there  may  be  complete  co-ordi- 
nation of  purpose  and  effort  among  all  mem- 
bers of  the  household. 
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Thus  there  would  be  a  somewhat  formal 
and  yet  simple  and  reasonaUe  exchange  of  eon- 
ditions,  which  all  could  i-eadily  nnderstaod. 

In  view  of  the  di£9culty  of  accommodating 
several  hundred  inmates  of  incongruous  social 
and  intellectual  conditions  under  the  same 
roof,  without  some  bond  that  can  be  mutually 
respected,  or  some  mode  of  classification  that 
will  be  appropriate  and  inoflfensive,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  separate  buildings,  or  separate  com- 
partments or  sections  in  one  large  building  be 
provided  for  distinct  groups  or  families  of  pa- 
tients; no  single  group  to  exceed  twenty  in 
number.  Let  each  have  it  so  wn  appointments 
for  lodging  and  amusement,  and  a  correspond- 
ing seotion  of  a  common  restaurant. 

Another  provision  should  be  made,  which, 
in  my  experience,  has  been  found  to  be  desir- 
able, namely,  the  arrangement  of  suites  of 
rooms  for  families.  A  husband  may  desire  to 
accompany  his  wife,  or  a  wife  her  husband  ; 
in  which  event  they  should  be  provided  with 
private  apartments.  There  are  many  such 
cases. 

Groups  or  families,  though  located  thus  for 
social  reasons,  would,  of  course,  meet  together 
for  divine  worship  and  at  public  entertain- 
ments, as  is  the  custom  in  the  outside  world. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  also  admit  of  in- 
terchange among  the  several  groups  of  those 
social  amenities  which  are  the  expression  of 
refinement  -and  pleasure  in  general  society. 
As  far  as  may  be,  an  oflScer  of  the  house,  or 
fiuthful  employee  should  domicile  with  each 
group.  An  infirmary  should  be  located  in  or 
^jacent  to  the  building,  in  which  patients 
may  be  placed  on  arrival,  as  already  indicated, 
and  which  might  be  used  for  special  hospital 
purposes  in  the  event  of  an  epidemic  or  other 
calamity. 

OCOUPATION   AND    fiECBEATION. 

For  the  purpose  of  occupation  and  enter* 
tainment,  the  inmates  will  naturally  divide 
themselves  into  three  general  divisions  : 


1.  Men  of  education,  with  tastes  for  litera- 
ture,  science,  and  art^  who  can  always  find 
agreeaUe  and  profitable  pastime  in  the  pursuit 
and  application  of  knowledge. 

2.  Mechanics,  clerks,  and  others  of  fair  bus- 
iness experience,  who  have  been  habituated 
to  toil,  and  though  without  general  culture,  have 
natural  fondness  for  the  beautiful  in  scienoe 
and  nature,  and  who  are  ambitious  for  im- 
provement 

3.  Idle  men  of  means,  who  have  little  care 
for  occupation  of  mind  or  body,  except  so  far 
as  they  be  passive  recipients  of  pleasure  or 
instruction  from  others ;  and  a  class  of  artisans 
and  employees  who  are  satisfied  with  inferior 
pursuits  and  attainments. 

To  meet  the.oe  several  conditions,  the  nato- 
ral  and  physical  sciences,  the  arts  and  me- 
chanics are  available  for  illustration  and  prac- 
tical use.  An  announcement  should  be  made 
that  the  institution  contemplates  not  only  phys* 
ical  and  moral  training,  but  the  use  of  every 
means  possible  to  beguile  men  into  paths  of 
sobriety  and  virtue,  by  lectures,  music,  read- 
ings, amusements,  and  studies,  as  well  as  by 
all  the  useful  industries  of  husbandry  and  the 
mechanic  arts.  It  should  be  a  "university  of 
social  discipline,"  the  grouping  of  its  inmates 
being  founded  not  on  etiquette  or  diplomacy^ 
but  on  real  affinities,  which  would  centralize 
upon  mutual  good  faith  as  the  bond  of  unity. 

No  patient,  voluntarily  committing  himself, 
would  fail  to  recognize  the  value  of  such  « 
bond,  or  of  the  pleasing  and  useful  occupations 
which  it  imposes  ;  but  should  he  fail  to  com* 
ply  with  the  course  prescribed,  he  could  find 
his  proper  level  in  the  infirmary.  It  is  better 
for  the  institution  and  for  the  patient  that 
such  a  standard  should  be  established.  Better 
for  the  institution,  because  it  would  not  be 
annoyed  by  promiscuous  association  with  in- 
corrigible persons.  Better  for  the  patient,  be- 
cause he  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  benefited  ao^ 
finally  recover^—- iV.  Jouph  Farrith. 
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ANSWERS  1\)  CORRESPONDENTS. 


DT  A.   L.   WOOD,   X.  D. 


Why  "vre  Lose  our  Teetli.— In  civil- 
ised society  a  complete  and  perfectly  sound 
set  of  natural  teeth  is  a  curiosity.  If  teeth 
continue  to  deteriorate  as  fast  during  the  next 
fifty  years  as  they  have  during  the  past,  the 
people  will  then  scarcely  have  any  teeth  at  all 
except  such  as  the  dentist  furnishes  them  to 
order.  This  decay  and  loss  of  teeth  is  con- 
fined to  man,  and  mostly  to  the  civilized  races 
of  men.  Where  is  there  an  animal  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  except  some  domestic  ani- 
mals  kept  by  man  in  the  most  unhealthful  con- 
ditions, that  loses  its  teeth  by  decay  ?  '  The 
Indian,  the  negro,  and  the  less  civilized  na- 
tions and  races  generally  have  good  teeth. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  premature  loss  of 
our  teeth  ? 

Dyspeptic  stomachs,  saleratus  bread,  tobac- 
co, drugs,  UDcleanliness,  etc.,  have  much  to 
answer  for  as  causes  of  decaying  teeth,  but 
the  cause  which  I  desire  to  call  particular  aU 
tention  to,  and  which  is  of  more  importance 
than  any  other,  though  generally  overlooked, 
IS  that  the  teeth  are  not  made  of  suitable  ma- 
terials. Teeth  are  very  largely  composed  of 
mineral  substances,  as  phosphate  of  lime,  car- 
bonate of  lime,  silex,  etc.,  and  in  order  that 
they  may  be  sound  and  perfect,  food  must  be 
eaten  which  contains  these  mineral  substances. 
As  well  expect  to  make  a  perfect  steam  boiler 
of  sheet  lead  as  to  make  perfect  teeth  of  such 
ibod  as  fine-flour  l»ead,  fat  meat,  sugar,  starchy 
preparations,  etc.,  which  do  not  contain  the  el- 
ements needed.  If  people  will  only  substi- 
tute unbolted  wheat- meal  or  graham  flour  in 
place  of  the  superfine  flour  now  so  generally 
used,  their  health  and  strength  will  not  only 
be  greatly  improved,  but  their  teeth,  and  es- 
pecially their  children's  teeth  will  be  harder, 
stronger,  and  much  less  subject  to  decay. 

Pimples,  and  Hoir  to  Prevent 
Tliein.  — "  In  Cutler's  ioiatomy,  Physiology, 
and  Hygiene,  on  page  290,  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowing observations  :  '  Among  the  inhabitants 
of  cities,  and  especially  in  persons  who  have 
a  torpid  state  of  the  skin,  the  contents  of  the 
oil-tubes  become  too  dry  and  dense  to  escape 


in  the  usual  manner.  Thus  it  collects,  dis- 
tends the  tube,  and  remains  uniil  removed 
by  art.  When  this  impacted  matter  reaches 
the  surface,  dust  and  smoke  mix  with  it ; 
then  it  is  recognized  by  small,  round,  dark 
spots.  These  are  seen  on  the  forehead,  nose, 
and  other  parts  of  the  face,  When  this  mat- 
ter is  pressed  out  the  tube  gives  it  a  cylin- 
drical form.  The  parts  around  the  distended 
tubes  sometimes  inflame.  This  constitutes 
the  disease  called  "acne  punctata."' 

"  We  notice  in  many  persons  these  protrud- 
ing conical  shaped  substances.  They  break 
the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  render  it  ofiensive 
to  the  sight  and  repulsive  to  beauty.  Tou  will 
confer  a  great  favor  upon  a  new  subscriber  by 
stating  in  The  Hebald,  how  this  disease  can  be 
cured,  and  the  smooth  unbroken  surface  of  the 
skin,  so  essential  to  beauty,  restored." 

The  cavses  are,  imperfect  digestion  of  food, 
over-eating,  a  gross  and  impure  diet,  a  torpid 
condition  of  the  liver,  inactivity  of  the  skin, 
uncleanliness,  etc.  To  effect  a  cure,  eat  mod** 
erately  of  the  purest  and  best  kinds  of  food, 
improve  the  digestion,  purify  the  blood,  and 
keep  the  skin  clean  and  actire  by  frequent 
bathing  and  friction. 

C(»llCt  its  Cause  and  Treatment. 

— "  What  is  the  cause  of  colic,  and  the  Hy- 
gienic mode  of  treatment  ?*' 

There  are  scTeral  ilifiereat  forms  of  colic, 
as  colic  of  constipation,  flatulent  colic,  intussus- 
ception, lead  colic,  constrictive  colic,  etc.  The 
name  of  the  flrst  mentioned  variety  plainly 
indicates  its  cause — constipation  of  the  bowelsn 
Thorough  and  frequent  kneading,  percussion 
and  manipulation  of  the  bowels,  tepid  enemas, 
plain  diet,  composed  largely  of  fruit,  and  plenty 
of  active  exercise  will,  in  most  cases,  soon 
efifect  a  cure,  and  in  all,  if  perseveringly  fol- 
lowed. 

Flatulent  colic  is  caused  by  wind  in  the  bow* 
els,  which  is  produced  by  imperfectly  digested 
food.  It  is  readily  relieved  by  kneading  of 
the  bowels,  hot  fomentations,  and  warm  water- 
drinking.    Kneading  alone  is  often  sufficie  . 
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To  effect  a  care,  remove  the  cause  by  toning  up 
and  strengthening  the  digestive  organs. 

Intussusception  is  that  form  in  which  one 
portion  of  the  bowel  slips  into  another.  It  is 
nearly  always  caused  by  constipation.  The 
bowels  should  be  moved  and  kept  free  by 
tepid  enemas,  frequent  sips  of  ice-water  or 
bits  of  ice  should  be  swallowed,  and  cold  wet 
cloths  applied  to  the  abdomen,  followed  by 
as  thorough  manipulation  as  the  soreness  will 
admit.  If  this  fails  to  relieve  the  displace- 
ment, suspend  the  patient  by  the  feet,  head 
downward,  and  while  in  that  position  apply 
Strong  vibration  or  shaking  to  the  body.  This 
Beldom  fails. 

Lead  colic  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  lead 
in  the  system.  Painters  and  plumbers  are 
most  subject  to  it.  Lead  is  also  frequently 
introduced  in  the  form  of  medicine,  in  drink- 
ing-water which  has  stood  in  lead  pipes,  or 
vessels,  etc.  The  pain  may  be  relieved  by 
hot  fomentations,  or  hot  sitz  baths  and  warm 
water  enemas.  The  bowels  must  be  kept  open. 
"Warm  water  should  be  freely  drank.  The 
diet  should  be  of  the  plainest  kind.  If  at- 
tainable, the  Turkish  and  Electro -magnetic 
bathes  should  be  taken  as  often  an  the  eoodi- 
tion  of  the  patient  will  allow,  the  object  being 
to  eliminate  the  lead  from  the  (^stem.  If 
these  can  not  be  had,  the  vapor  bath  or  the 
wet-sheet  pack  should  be  substituted. 

Constrictive  colic  is  the  result  of  a  partial 
closing  of  some  portion  of  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal,  by  the  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
Abdominal  kneading  and  manipu.ation,  in  con- 
nection with  a  rigidly  abstemious  diet,  out- 
door exercise,  and  total  abstinence  from  all 
irritating  substances,  as  salt,  pepper,  spices, 
alcoholic  drinks,  etc.,  is  the  only  useful  mode 
of  treatment.. 

Another  form  of  colio,  called  surfeit,  is 
caused  by  overrating,  or  by  irritating  or  indi- 
gestible food.  Total  abstinence  from  food,  free 
warm  water-drinking,  copious  tepid  water 
enemas,  and  thorough  kneading  of  the  bowels, 
constitute  the  true  treatment. 

Fast  Eating.— This  is  one  of  the  most 
common,  as  it  is  one  of  the  injurious  habits 
to  which  the  American  people  are  addicted. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  business  and  profes- 
sional men,  although  it  pervades  all  classes  of 
society  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.     Thou- 


sands of  business  men  do  not  allow  them- 
selves over  ten  minutes  for  dinner  and  many 
not  more   than  half  that.     They  shovel  food 
into  their  stomachs  as  a  laborer  would  shovel 
dirt  into  a  cart ;  when  they  get  loaded  they 
s'op,  and  the  load  is  about  as  heavy  in  one 
case  as  in  the  other.    It  is  no  wonder  there 
are  so  many  broken-down  dyspeptics.    The 
only  wonder  is,  how  the  human  stomach  can 
stand  such  treatment  as  long  as  it  does.     In 
order  to  have  good  digestion,  the  food  needs 
to  be  very  iinoly  divided,  so  that  the  gastric 
juice  of  the  st  'mach  can  come  in  close  con- 
tact with  all  parts  of  it.     If  it   is  in   large 
lumps,  it  takes  a  far  longer  time  to  digest  it, 
as  it  can  only  dissolve  from   the  surface,  and 
it  is  apt  to  ferment  and  turn  sour  before  digestion 
is  completed,  causing  wind,   acidity  of   the 
stomach,  and  other  unpleasant  effects.     The 
food  not  only  needs  to  be  thoroughly  masti- 
cated in  the  mouth,  but  it  should  be  com- 
pletely saturated  with  the  saliva  before  en- 
tering the  stomach.     This  can  only  bo  done 
by  having  the  food  retained  in  the  mouth  and 
well  masticated.    The  action  of  the  saliva 
upon  food  is  an  important  one,  turning  starch 
into  sugar,  and  preparing  it  for  perfect  diges- 
tion in  the  stomach.     Siow-eating  is  important 
on  another  account.     When  food  enters  the 
stomach,  it  should  be  at  the  same  temperature 
as  the  stomach  itself.  By  being  sufficiently  mas- 
ticated and  mixed  with  the  saliva  this  object 
is  accomplished,  and  digestion  is  not  retarded 
by  having  cold  food  thrust  into  the  stomach  • 
Dyspeptics  would  be  greatly  benefited,  and 
many  cases  of  dyspepsia  prevented,  by  substi- 
tuting slow  for  fast  eating.    Half  an  hour 
should  be  the  shortest  time  allowed  for  aa 
ordinary  meal. 

Cut  on  the  Face.— "What  treatment 
would  you  suggest  for  a  cut  on  the  face,  of 
some  three  months  standing  ?  I  thought  it  un- 
safe to  apply  the  adhesive  plaster ;  caught  a 
cold  in  it,  and  now  after  three  months,  still 
shows  an  ugly  red  streak  in  the  cut.  My 
belief  is  that  the  cut  will  always  remain,  but 
the  redness  will  disappear  and  the  streak  be- 
come white.  Am  I  correct,  and  what  treat- 
ment would  you  advise?" 

You  are  right.  Bathe  the  scar  frequently 
in  cold  water,  and  rub  it  often  with  the  fin- 
gers. Be  out  of  doors  as  much  as  possible, 
and  improve  the  gen      i       th. 
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ViTATi  Kesoubceb  ;  or,  How  to  Become  Physi- 
ologiunUy  Younger  and  Stronger.  Being  a  serutinj 
into  the  domain  of  the  laws  which  Katnre  mmetimca 
marvelonsly  resorts  to,  and  in  its  restorative  povers. 
New  York :  Published  by  the  Author. 

Among  the  many  interesting  chapters  contained  in  this 
little  book  are,  Plurality  of  Fcrfonality,  Hereditary  In- 
fluences, MarriaKes  of  Consanguinity,  MatemiU  Impres- 
sions, Power  of  Mind  over  Body,  Transforming  Power  of 
Hind,  and  why  Harriages  of  Consanguinity  restrict  Yital 
Kesources.  The  work  is  full  o1  facta  of  interest  to  all 
students  of  physiological  phenomena,  and  will  repay  a 
careful  perusal.  Wo  learn  an  important  lesson  from  the 
chapter  on  Appetency,  that  often  a  change  of  plan  and 
business  is  not  the  result  of  fickleness  of  mind,  but  an  ab- 
solute necessity  to  the  individual  who  has  exhausted  all 
the  resources  of  growth  and  development,  IVimished  by 
his  occupation  or  location,  and  must  have  new  surround- 
ings and  work  to  make  life  tolerable.  Perhaps  this  also 
ezplaiuH  in  part  why  childron  so  frequently  find  it  more 
to  their  tabte  not  to  follow  the  pursuits  of  their  parents. 
They  are  already  sated  with  the  good  of  these  pursuits, 
and  crave  what  they  con  not  find  in  them  to  develop  a 
more  haxmonious  nature.  This  iact  is  worthy  of  tlie  study 
of  parents  who  have  children  for  whom  they  seek  occulta- 
tions. 

The  Tosb-Ma8ter8,    By  Ebon  TonrgC'o. 

This  book  is  the  first  of  a  musical  series  for  young 
people,  and  presents  us  in  an  exceedingly  attractive  form 
the  story  of  the  lives  of  Mozart  and  Mendelsfohn.  We 
are  glad  of  the  promise  of  more  of  the  same  stylo  and 
interest. 

The  book  supplies  a  great  want  in  juvenile  literature. 
The  songs  and  music  of  our  great  ma&tcrs  are  familiar 
to  us  as  are  the  pioverbs  and  sayings  of  Shakspcarc,  and 
yet  comparatively  Jew  of  us  know  to  whom  credit  is  due 
for  the  pleasure  they  afford  us. 

This  Fcrics  proposes  to  present  us  the  leading  fact<»  in 
the  lives  of  the  great  composer**,  a  description  of  their 
best  works,  the  circumstances  unier  which  thoy  were 
written,  and  analyses  of  their  construction  aud  peculiar 
excellencies.    Published  by  Lee  &  Shepaxd,  Bj.stoa. 


Tempebakcb  Avecdotes,  Original  and  Se- 
leo  cd.  By  George  W.  Bungay.  New  York :  Na- 
tional Tempemnce  Society.    1870.    Price  $1  00. 

This  little  book  is  a  collection  in  convenient  form  of  a 
large  number  of  short,  pithy,  and  laughable  stories  and 
anecdotes,  each  of  which  is  designed  not  only  to  afibrd 
amusement  to  the  reader  but  at  the  same  t'me  inculcate 
lessons  of  sobriety.  It  will  aflbrd  much  merriment  wo 
are  sure,  and  if  it  could  be  read  by  the  topexs  (alas,  they 
will  not  read  temperance  literature),  we  think  some  of 
them  would  come  to  their  aenaea  and  dnnk  no  more. 

DiALoauES  from  Bicxens,  for  School  and 
Home  Amusement.  Arranged  by  W.  Eliot  Fette, 
A.  M.    Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard. 

Ihe  book  consiata  of  forty-five  dialogues,  varying  in 
length  and  in  the  number  of  characters,  all  of  which  are 
within  the  ability  of  school  children  to  perform,  while 
their  faithful  representaticv  will  give  ample  opportunity 
for  the  display  of  dramatic  talent  in  adults  who  may  wish 
to  make  them  a  part  of  fn  evening's  entertainment. 
Sta£:e  directions  are  given  in  the  book,  with  a  very  sug^- 
gestive  index  to  characters  and  costumes. 

A  Guide  Book  op  Flobtda  ahd  the  South. 
For  Tourists,  Invalids,  and  Emigrants;  with  a  Map 
of  the  8t.  John  Biver.  By  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  A.M., 
M.  D.    Philadelphia :  Geo  Maclean. 

Dr.  Brinton  in  his  book,  has  not  aimed  at  literary  effect, 
but  has  made  a  neat  little  volume,  which  may  pi-ofitably 
be  oonsultod  by  those  who  w.sh  to  go  South,  and  »'bo  wish 
before  starting  to  know  when,  whore,  and  how  to  e,o. 

Causes  of  Ikfamt  Mortalitt.  Being  a  Brief 
Account  of  the  Origin  of  the  Feebleness  and  Diseai^es 
which  Afflict  and  Destroy  so  many  Children  at  Five 
Years  of  Age.  By  John  W.  Thrnilkill,  M.  D.  St. 
Louis  *  S.  W.  Book  &  Publishmg  Go. 

This  is  a  valuable  little  pamphlet  of  sixty  pages,  which 
every  mother,  present  and  prospective,  would  do  well  to 
read,  and  better  still  to  heed  its  teachings.  It  dcser%'es 
the  highest  commendation. 
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Contributors  to  this  Number. 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  OAKES  SMITH, 

REV.  CHARLES  H.  BRIGHaM. 

ItEV.  GEORGE  H.  HEP  WORTH, 

F.  B.  PERKINS, 

ALFRED  B.  STREET, 
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ARCHIBALD  MACLAREN,  of  Oxford,  Eng., 

R.  R.  BOWKER, 

PROF.  HLTLLEY, 

DR.  A.  L.  WOOD,  and 

THE  EDITOR. 

Mrs.  Gleason's  Book— We  hare  now 

aent  out  Mrs.  Gleaaon's  book  to  all  who  have  ordered  it. 
Wo  are  confldsnt  that  it  will  give  satisfaction  to  the 


thousands  of  American  women  who  will  read  its  pages. 
It  is  eminently  a  book  for  women  by  one  of  their  own 
sex,  and  from  a  woman's  standpoint.  Heretofore  such 
works  have  been  by  men,  and  from  a  man's  standpoint, 
and  valuable  as  such  works  may  be,  they  are  necesflarily 
imperfect.  The  woik  is  high-tened,  pure  and  chaste,  and 
just  (iuch  an  one  as  mothers  need  lor  thL-msclveti  and 
their  daughters. 

W  e  want  women  agents,  of  good  moral  character,  to 
sell  the  book  evcrywheie.  To  such  our  inducements  will 
be  satisfactory.  A  copy  of  the  work  will  bo  sent,  by 
mail,  for  $1  50. 

"Wanted. — Will  our  readers  please  send  na 
brief  items  of  nem  and  ejqpcrience  referring  to  Health  and 
Physical  Culture  topics.    Make  them  pointed  and  praoti- 
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eol,  and  wt  will  pnbliah  them  for  the  benefit  of  oUien. 
Do  not  mU  them  up  with  busineta  or  personal  matters, 
bat  on  separate  "beets  of  paper  and  in  readiness  for  the 
printer. 

A  Splendid  Prize  for  the  Subscribers  to 
Demorc8t*B  Monthly,  uniToraallj  aclcnowledged  the  most 
useful,  entertaining^,  and  artistio  magaaine  in  Amerioa. 
A  largo,  fine  steel  cngraTing,  **  The  Picnic  on  the  Fourth 
of  July,"  a  splendid  Parlor  Picturoi  and  oheap  at  $10, 
presented  as  a  premium  to  each  subscriber  who  pays  $3 
for  one  year;  also,  splendid  premiums  for  <dubs,  each  of 
whom  gets  the  magnifloent  engraving.  Speoimen  copies 
of  the  magaiine,  with  oiroulars  giring  ftill  partioalarsy 
mailed  free  on  reoipt  of  15  cents.  Address  Demorest's 
Monthly  Magaiine,  No.  838  Broadway,  New  York. 

Elizabeth  P.  Peabody's  Opinion 

of  Thk  Heaald  or  Hkalto.— I  do  not  know  how  many 
new  subscril)en  you  got,  but  I  do  know  you  hayo  no  more 
futhful  eanrasser  than  I,  who  exhorts  all  my  acquaint- 
ances, old  and  new,  to  subscribe  to  Thk  Hbrald  of 
Hkalth,  as  tho  most  useful  monthly  visitor  that  can 
eome  into  a  fiimily,  whether  moral  or  mental  or  physical 
health  is  the  question. 

A  G-ood  Sewing  Machine  is  given 

ft«e  for  a  olub  of  85  subseriben  a&d  $70.  This  pwmimn 
is  very  popular.  If  there  is  a  poor,  deserfing  fiunlly  in 
your  neighborhood  help  it  to  get  a  good  sewing  machine 
by  subscribing  at  once.  Perhaps  your  minister's  wife 
wants  one.  If  so,  help  her  to  get  it,  by  helping  her  to  get 
up  a  club.  Tho  Empire  Is  one  of  the  best  sewing  ma- 
chines in  use,  and  wo  are  sure  that  it  will  give  you  good 
satisfaction. 

Home  Treatment.—lnvalids  wiaWng 

prescnirtionsfor  home  treateient  can  have  them  for  Five 
Dollars.  They  should  send  ftill  particulars  of  their  cases. 
Any  person  sending  five  new  subscribers  to  Thk  Ueeald 
or  Health  and  Ten  Dollars,  will,  if  he  does  not  choose 
other  premiums,  be  entitled  to  a  prescription  ior  treat- 
ment free. 

Facts  for  the  Ladies.— I  bavo  nsed 

my  Wheeler  ft  Wilson  Sewmg  Machine  six  years  without 
the  least  repairs,  domg  all  mf  family  sewing,  consisting 
of  coats,  overcoats,  pants  and  vests,  down  to  the  finest  of 
sewing,  even  patching  old  coats  and  pants.  Beside  that, 
I  have  earned  six  hundred  dollars  ($600)  in  the  six  years. 
I  earned  thirty  dollars  with  one  needle.  Qive  me  the 
Wheeler  ft  Wilson  in  preference  to  all  others. 

New  Mllford,  Ct.  MBS.  LUOT  DURGY. 

Caution* — Our  frienda  in  writing  to  us 
will  please  be  very  particular  and  give  Postofflce,  Ck>unty 
and  State  with  every  letter,  and  not  depttid  on  us  to  re- 
member where  they  live,  though  they  may  have  told  us  a 
hundred  timet.  Those  who  think  we  can  turn  to  our 
books  and  find  their  names  and  address  without  trouble, 
are  quite  mistaken. 

The  Picture  of  Humboldt.— We  are 

now  sending  out  the  pioture  promised  to  our  single  sub- 
scribers for  1870,  who  send  directly  to  the  publishers  $3. 
I4et  there  be  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  some,  we 
state  distinctly  that  those  who  take  Thx  Hzxald  at  club 
rates  will  not  be  entitled  to  it  The  way  to  soence  the 
piotiiro  is  to  send  your  money  direct  to  the  pnbUshen. 


Correction- — ^We  are  BOiry  to  notice  that 
in  our  general  articles,  the  very  excellent  paper  on  Hot- 
Housing  Brains  is  credited  to  R.  B.  Bowler.  It  should 
read*  R.  R.  BOWSER.  Mr.  Bowker  is  the  talented 
Editor  of  the  Literary  Department  of  The  Evening  Mail, 
one  of  the  brightest  of  our  evening  dailies. 

What  the  Evening  Post  aays  of  Thb 

HsKALD  or  Hbalth.— This  journal  of  physical  culture 
evinces  in  its  editor  remarkable  taste  and  judgement  in 
avoiding  sameness  and  iteration  in  the  topics  it  discwaeea 
The  range  would  seem  to  be  narrow,  yet  there  is  always 
some  new  truth  to  bn  discovered  in  hygiede,  and  the  pure 
atmosphere  of  health  is  the  best  of  stimulants  to  the 
brain. 

How  to  Send  Money.— in  making 

remittances  for  subscriptions,  always  procure  a  draft  on 
New  York,  or  a  Pottoffice  Money  Order,  if  poasible. 
Whore  neither  of  these  can  be  i«ocnred,  send  the  moneyt 
b%U  in  a  Regidered  leUer.  The  present  registration  sy^ 
tem  has  been  found  by  the  postal  anthonties  to  be  virtu- 
ally an  absolate  protection  against  losses  by  mail.  AU 
Postmasters  are  obliged  to  register  letters  whenever  nw 
quested  to  do  so. 

What  to  Wear,  and  How  to  Make 

IT. — Every  lady  should  send  for  a  copy.  Just  what  every 
lady  wants  to  know.  Mme.  Demorest's  Semi- Annual 
Book  of  Instructions  on  Dro&s  and  Dressmaking,  for  tho 
spring  and  summer  of  1870.  With  full  descriptions  of 
Styles,  Materials,  Trimmings,  and  every  thing  new  and 
desirable  connected  with  Ladies*  and  Children's  Drssa 
Price  15  cents.  Mailed  post  firee  on  receipt  of  price.  Ad- 
dress Mme.  Demorest,  838  Broadway,  New  York. 

Notice  to  Our  Correspondents.— 

The  following  hints  to  correspondents  should  be  obasrved 
in  writing  to  us ; 

1.  Always  attach  name,  Post  Office,  County,  and  Stata 

to  your  letter. 

2.  SxvD  MoKBT  by  Check  on  New  York,  or  by  Poetofllos 

Money  Order.    If  this  is  impossible,  inclose  Bills  and 
register  Letter. 
8.  Cakada  aud  New  Yokk  Citt  Subscudsss  should  send 
12  cenU  extras  with  which  to'  prepay  postage  on  sab- 
scriptions  to  Tna  Hsealo  of  Health. 

4.  BBvaMBEa,  if  you  are  entitled  to  a  Premium,  to  order 

it  when  you  send  the  Olub,  and  inform  mm  how  it  is  to 
be  sent. 

5.  BKMKMBEa  THAT  ws  Kow'oivB  the  Emptrt  Sewing 

Machine  as  a  premium.  It  is  guaranteed  to  give  good 
satisfoction. 

6.  Remexbrr  to  SKxn  in  Clubs  early. 

7.  REMEXBKa  TO  LOOK  at  our  Premium  List  and  Book 

List,  and  see  exactly  what  we  give  and  have  for  sale. 

8.  Rembmbeb  that  for  the  names  and  addresses  of  S6 

persons,  either  invalids  or  friends  of  Temperance  and 
Health  Reform,  we  give  Prof.  Wilson's  book  on  the 
Turkish  Bath.    It  contains  72  pages. 

9.  Stamps  should  be  sent  to  prepay  postage  on  letten  that 

require  an  answer. 

10.  Those  who  want  a  good  Spirometer,  Parlor  Opmne^ 
st'um,  or  Fitter  for  making  their  water  dean,  will  find 
the  prices  in  another  column. 

11.  Ikvalhm  from  all  partt  of  the  country  are  invited  to 
write  to  us  for  our  circular,  and  fhll  particulars  as  to 
Treatment  or  Board  in  the  Hygienio  Institatioii, 
See  advertisement  elsewhere. 

12.  See  List  of  Books  elsewhere. 
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I  To  every  Sxxolb  Subscbibsb,  who  sends  us  $2  00,  wo 
will  send 

A  rJSSr  FINE  NEW  STEEL  ENORAVINQ  of 
the  great  Philosopher  and  Scientist  ALEXANDER  VON 
HUMBOLDT,  after  sa  Original  Painting  owned  by  A.  T. 
Stewart,  Esq. 

The  abore-mentibned  Triotnre  is  only  for  those  sabscri- 
bers  who  send  ns  $2  diroct*  Where  the  names  go 
in  dubs  at  club  rates,  to  take  a  premium,  we  do  not  send 
fhem. 

F'or  2  tubsorihers  (1  old^  1  new)  and  $4 

A  eopy  of  <'  A  WINTER  IN  FLORIDA/'  worthfl  S5 
or  one  copy  of  '*FUY8I0AL  PERFECTION,"  worth 
$1  50. 

JPor  3  stdfseribers  (1  old,  2  new)  and.  .(6 

A  copy  of  Prof.  Welch's  New  Book,  "MORAL,  INTEL- 
LBCTUAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CULTURE,"  worth  $S  25. 

For  4  suhserihers  and $8 

A  QOLD  PEN,  with  strong  Silrer-coin  Holder,  worth  $4. 

For  7  subscribers  and 114 

We  will  send  postpaid  one  of  Prang's  beautiful  Chromos, 
worth  $5,  called  THE  BAREFOOTED  BOY.  After 
an  oil  painting  by  Eastman  Johnson.  This  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  fitmiUkr  lines  of  Whittier  t 

**  Blessings  on  thee,  little  man. 
Barefoot  boy,  with  cheeks  of  tan." 

It  is  the  portrait  of  a  "  young  America  "  in  homespun 
clothing,  barefooted,  and  with  that  self-reliant  aspect 
which  characterizes  the  rural  and  bac^wood's  children 
of  America.    It  is  rcry  charming.    Sise,  9  3-4  x  13. 

For  9  subscribers  and $18 

We  will  send,  post  paid.  One  of  Prang's  beautiful  Czomos 
called  A  FRIEND  IN  NEED,  worth  $6. 

This  is  a  country  scene,  composed  of  a  village  in  the  dis- 
tance, with  trees  in  the  middle,  and  the  TlllBge  pump 
in  the  immediate  foreground.  A  happy  looking  Tillage 
boy  lends  his  friendly  aid  to  a  pretty  rustic  damsel, 
Srho  is  quenching  her  thirst  at  the  pump,  the  handle  of 
which  he  is  plying  rigorously.  The  position  oi  these 
flgnres,  in  connection  with  the  dog,  who  also  enjoys  the 
cooling  draught,  forms  a  most  interesting  group,  which 
is  excellently  rendered  in  strong,  efbctire  colors.  Sbe, 
Uxl7. 

JPbr  15  subscribers  and |30 

We  will  giro  ONE  OP  WEBSTER'S  PIOTORIAL  UN- 
ABRIDGED DICTIONARIES,  lUustratod  with  S,000 
CuH  worth  |12. 


For  25  subscribers  and $50 

We  will  send  ONE  OF  BIOKFORD'S  PATENT  ENIT 
TING  MAGHIN  B8,  worth  $30.  It  will  knit  any  rari* 
ety  of  gannent  from  a  stocking  or  bed-blanket  to  an  el* 
egant  shawl,  or  if  you  choose,  fringe,  cord,  suspenders, 
mats,  etc.,  etc.  Their  general  introduction  would  be  of 
as  great  ralue  to  the  household  as  has  been  the  sewing 
machine. 

For  35  subscribers  and 170 

We  wiU  gin  a  splendid  EMPIRE  SEWING  MACBINl^ 
worth  |fi0.    This  is  aa  ^ood  as  any  machine  in  markel 
and  can  not  fail  to  give  the  best  satisdsotion. 

For  60  subscribers  and - .  1120 

We  will  give  the  NEW  AMERICAN  ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
in  20  volumes,  worth  $100 1 

For  85  subscribers  and 1170 

We  will  send  one  of  MASON  ft  HAMLIN'S  FIVE 
OCTAVE  ORGANS,  worth  $126,  with  Five  Stops, 
Viola,  Diapason,  Melodia,  Flute,  Tremulant,  with  two 
sets  of  Vibrators  throughout,  and  Knee  Swell. 

For  100  subscribers  and $200 

We  will  give  ONE  OF  ESTEY'S  FIVE  OCTAVE  COT- 
TAGE ORGANS,  Black  Walnut,  Double  Reed,  Har- 
monic Attachment,  and  Manual  Sub  Bass,  Three  Stops, 
worth  $200! 

For  300  subscribers  and $600 

We  wiU  give  a  BRADBURY  PIANO,  worth  $600 1 

Clubbing  with  Other  Magazines. 

Wo  will  send  THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH  and  eny 
one  of  the  following  Journals  one  year,  for  the  sum  bo- 
low  mentioned.  The  order  and  money  for  both  must  be 
sent  at  the  same  time. 

THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH,  $2  00,  and 

Atlantic  Monthly $4  00  for  $i  00 

Harpers'  Monthly 4  OOfcr  5  00 

Harpers'   Basar _ 4  00  for  5  00 

Harpers'  Weekly 4  00for  6  00 

Phrenological  Journal.. ........  3  00  for  4  00 

Our  Young  Folks - 2  00  tor  3  50 

New  York  Tribune 2  00  for  3  85 

American  Agriculturist 1  50  for  3  00 

10  subscribers,  $15.     4  subscribers,  $7. 
1  subscriber,  $2.     Single  nttmbers,  20  eenis^ 

WOOD  k  HOLBEOOK, 

Nos.  13  St  15  I^Hght  Bk—%,  N«v  York. 
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The  Tree  of  Life;  or, Homan Degenewcy.— 
Iti  Nature  and  Bemedj.  By  Imao  Jennings,  M.  D.— 
Tlie  author  of  thin  book  mm  for  thirty  yoaie  an  Allopathic 
physician,  but  becoming  oonrinced  that  medicines  did 
more  harm  than  good,  he  substitated  placebos  of  bread 
pills  and  colored  water  in  his  practice,  and  the  record  of 
his  cues  shoir  that  the  latter  treatment  was  eminently 
SDCoessfoi  in  remonng  disease.  It  contains  the  following 
table  of  contents :  Man*s  Spiritual  Degeneracy ;  Fhysi- 
•al  Deprarity ;  Phyiiological  and  Ftoychologioal  Beform ; 
Remedy  for  Msn's  Spiritual  Degeneracy ;  Man's  Physical 
Degeneracy;  Constitution  of  Human  Physical  Life; 
Vital  Economy,  or  Organic  Laws  of  Life ;  Source  and 
If  ode  of  Transmission  of  the  Prtnotple  of  Human  Physical 
Life;  Predisposition  to  Diseeae;  Hereditary  Diseases 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

ThB  PrOPESSOB  WabDBBS  J^UID  THB  Teooalli 
— Rodman  bepbimands  Him — Akcibict  Wob- 
BHiPEBs — Am  Expibino  Racb. 

^^  ~TTTE  now  passed  around  the  base  of  the 
VY  fountain,  overgrown  with  wild  figs 
and  cacti,  where  it  was  lost  in  the  earth  through 
an  arched  stone  culvert  leading  to  the  river. 
The  aroh.  was  high,  and  I  found  there  was  a 
dry  pathway  along  which  we  descended  for  a 
short  distance.]^ Turning  sharply  to  the  right,  I 
knew  our  direction  must  lead  back  to  the  citv. 
We  were  now  in  total  darkness,  and  soon  the 
damp,  heavy  atmosphere  so  impeded  my  respi- 
ration that  I  was  fain  to  gasp  for  breath.  We 
must  have  proceeded  a  mile  through  this  buV 
terraneous  passage,  when  I  felt  the  rush  of  the 
outer  air,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  rays  of 
light  penetrated  softly  to  our  retreat,  and  eyen 
the  tumult  of  the  city  came  clear  and  distinct. 
There  was  the  clash  of  cymbals,  the  beat  of  the 
drum,  and  the  loud  blare  of  the  trumpet  pre- 
ceding some  grand  festival 


"'All  this  prepares  the  way  for  Kocum  to. 
the  priestly  vale,'  whispered  Zaliaka.  '  Comei 
hither  and  you  will  see.' 

'*  A  slit  between  two  stones  id  tW  wall  where  • 
we  stood  enabled  me  to  see  with  distinctness  the 
crowds  of  people  thronging;  the  streets.  Fair 
young  girls  crowned  with  flowers,  their  thin 
white  robes  flutterii^  in  the  air»  while  their 
silver  sandals  glittered  in  the  light.  Lovely 
children,  nndraped  cupids^  tossed  the  sling, 
fired  their  arrows,  chased  butterflies,  and  L'sped 
their  idle  sengs.  Haughty  matrons  bdme  on 
purple  litters  with  their  gorgeous  robes  sweep- 
ing the  ground.  Warriors  dad  in  links  of  gold 
and  silver,  their  glittering  spears  like  a  wink  of 
light.  Stately  priests  in  trailing  robes  and 
symbols  of  ivory  and  palm  tree.  Laborers 
bent  beneath  burdens  of  fruit,  and  fish,  and 
flesh.  I  was  lost  in  bewilderment,  and  tumedf 
to  my  companion, 

" '  Is  it  well  to  remain  here,  O  beautiful 
priestess  P  Let  us  turn  our  back  upon  it  all — 
let  us  forget  the  teocaUi— forget  all— but— 
but—' 
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" '  No  more/  said  Zalinka,  softly ;  *  I  may  sot 
hear  thee.'  " 

"I  think  myself  you  were  inclined  to  he 
rather  sudden/'  said  Rodman, ''  considering  you 
had  eaten  but  little,  and  were  not  in  a  situation 
to  exchange  sentiments." 

"  That  is  true,  Rodman ;  and  the  grave,  calm 
face  of  Zalinka,  who  knew  more  of  our  dan^r 
than  I  did,  was  a  rehuke  to  my  impetuosity." 

"  That  walk  through  the  underground  way 
was  pretty  pokerish ;  didn't  you  see  any  wild 
heasts  nor  snakes  P" 

*'  Not  one ;  hut  there  was  something  that 
now  and  then  slapped  against  my  face,  and  gave 
out  a  sort  of  screeching  cry,  which  was  not  at  all 
pleaf^ant  to  feel  or  hear ,  hut  Zalinka  told  me 
they  were  only  hats." 

*'Bats  are  not  agreeahle  fellows;  Tve 
known  them  to  nearly  suck  the  hlood  out  of  a 
man.    But  go  on." 

'-  In  my  dark  retreat  I  saw  the  gorgeous  light 
of  day  die  out,  and  the  silence  of  night  rested 
on  the  city,  where  at  intervals  the  slow  clang  of 
drum  and  cymhal  told  that  the  sleepless  priests 
wearied  the  hours  with  solemn  rite  or  ceaseless 
sacrifice.  The  dwarf  through  a  secret  i>assage 
made  her  way  to  the  external  air,  and  returned 
with  dry  mosses  on  which  we  rested.  I  could 
not  see  the  face  of  Zalinka,  and  when  I  assayed 
to  take  her  hand  she  said,  softly, 

" '  Nay,  Teomax,  he  at  peace ;  the  peril  is  not 
past' 

"  *  W  ill  they  seek  us  here  P 

"  *  No,  they  helieve  we  shall  perish  in  the 
passage  of  the  cross,  which  we  have  closed  for 
ever.  No  power  can  remove  the  stone,  which 
only  slides  from  within,  and  now  the  teocalli 
will  he  deserted  as  a  place  of  worship,  and  its 
chamhers  servo  only  for  the  dwelling  of  the 
priesthood.  It  matters  little,  for  a  mystery  and 
awe  will  enhance  the  impressiveness  of  the 
place,  and  redound  to  the  glory  of  our  wor- 
ship. It  will  he  given  out  that  we  are  trans- 
Uted.' 

" '  And  Narina,  what  will  be  her  fate  f  I 
asked. 

"  Zab'nka  sighed  and  wept  '  She  must  perish 
— ^I  see  no  way  by  which  she  can  he  saved ;  hut 
she  knows  the  fate  that  awaits  her,  as  it  has 
been  that  of  thousands  before  her.  My  mother, 
beautiful  and  powerful,  perished  thus,  though 
my  father  would  gladly  have  saved  her.' 

"  *  Then  the  priest  is  permitted  to  marry  P*  I 
asked. 

"  *  They  do  not  marry,  their  families  grow  in 
the  silence  of  the  teocalli  unknown  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  this  is  a  part  of  the  mystery  to  which 


all  their  rites  tend.  I  am  called  beautiful, 
Teomax,  and  when  my  father  draped  me  in  a 
robe  of  gossamer  silver,  and  covtired  my  head 
and  arms  with  pearls,  and  led  me  forth  upon 
the  area  of  the  high  temple,  the  people  pros- 
trated themselves  before  loe  ao  if  the  very  queen 
of  Heaven  had  been  revealed  unto  them ;  and  I 
gloried  in  my  power  and  my  beauty,  though  I 
knew  how  it  would  all  end.'  " 

"Natural  that/'  interrupted  Rodman.  "I 
don't  think,  if  I  was  one  of  the  purty  creators, 
I  would  over  look  at  us  rough  men-fellers,  but  l 
suppose  they  want  love  all  the  same,  and  the 
'sons  of  God'  that  used  to  be  on  the  earth 
and  make  love  to  'em  being  gone,  they've  noth- 
ing better  left  'em  than  us  men-fellers.  I  must 
say,  I've  a  kind  of  pity  for  them,  seeing  how 
it's  but  a  poor  substitute  they  get." 

**  I  went  on,  as  Rodman  became  silent,  though 
my  self-love  disposed  me  to  dissent  from  his 
very  moderate  opinion  concerning  the  sweaty- 
browed  sex. 

" '  But,  my  beautiful  Zalinka,  you  will  escape 
that  fate  now;  you  will  leave  these  gloomy 
walls  and  go  to  some  far-off  land,  and  there,  un- 
der happier  skies,  forget  all  the  horrors  through 
which  we  have  passed.' 

" '  There  is  one  way  by  which  we  can  be 
saved.  Listen  :  The  passage  through  which  we 
have  passed  is  little  known,,  and  nearly  forgot- 
ten. My  mother,  foreseeing  her  own  death,  took 
me  through  it,  accompanied  by  the  faithful 
Narita,  and  she  bade  me,  if  sorely  pressed,  to 
seek  this  sanctuary  and  trust  to  the  great  in- 
visible God  to  help  me  in  my  distress.  Now 
listen,  and  mark  me  well.  This  passage,  or 
gallery,  is  not  known  to  my  father,  for  only  the 
oldest  priests  ever  knew  of  its  existence.  It  can 
be  closed  and  lost  to  the  memory  of  men. 
Listen :  The  gallery  leads  to  an  old,  moss- 
grown  temple,  hoary  with  age,  and  th  j  traditions 
of  its  worship  lost  and  forgotten.  Sometimes 
a  faint  blue  light  rests  upon  the  ancient  struc- 
ture, and  shadowy  forms  ascend  in  long  pro- 
cessions from  terrace  to  terrace,  and  each  one  as 
it  reaches  the  eastern  verge  spreads  his  hands 
toward  the  great  eea  and  is  gone,  and  thus  they 
follow  for  hours  and  hours,  till  the  silenee  of 
death  and  the  solitude  of  the  grave  again  rest 
upon  the  crumbling  mass.  The  people  regard 
this  deserted  fane  with  dread  and  horror.  It 
had  been  long  since  rooted  from  the  earth,  but 
for  a  tradition  that  when  Mataloingo  ialls  the 
city  falls.  Dare  you  show  yourself  to  the  peo- 
ple, Teomax,  from  the  summit  of  Matalcingo  P 
Dare  you  speak  to  the  people  from  this  ancient 
hight,  and  bid  them  stay   their  cruel  hnman 
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sacrifices,  and  bring  no  more  blood  upon  their 
altars  ?    It  may  save  the  life  of  Narina.' 

*'  *  Will  it  not  rather  1  ring  the  priesthood 
upon  us  and  certain  death  P' 

"  *  Nay,  I  think  not.  Bat  we  can  but  per- 
ish T 

"  *  Is  there  no  escape  from  the  city  P  No  other 
mode  of  saving  thy  friend  ?' 

" '  None,  none.  Human  sacrifice  must  cease 
or  she  mil  perish,  and  the  more  sadly,  that  I 
have  deprived  her  of  the  means  of  escape.' 

" '  Do  as  thou  Wilt,  Zalinka ;  I  will  obey.' 

**  At  the  first  dawn  of  day  we  ^tered  the 
subterraneous 'gallery  on  our  way  to  the  de- 
serted temple.  No  sooner  did  the  dwarf  learn 
our  intention  than  she  gave  way  to  the  wildest 
expressions  of  delight.  She  clasped  her  small 
arms  about  my  knees ;  she  embraced  the  feet  of 
the  priestess  again  ax\d  again,  uttering  her  joy 
in  a  language  totally  unintelligible  to  us  both. 

*'  We  must  have  traveled  perhaps  half  a 
mile  in  utter  darkness  when  we  entered  an  ex- 
tensive room,  dimly  lighted  by  a  long  slit  in  the 
wall.  In  the  center,  beneath  a  circular  opening 
in  the  roof,  was  a  terira  cotta  brazier  filled  with 
coals,  and  beside  it  were  shells  and  pearls  and 
opals  idly  scattered  around,  as  if  they  formed 
the  playthings  of  a  child,  and  there,  sleeping  on 
a  couch  of  silvery  1<exture,  was  a  creature  so 
small  that  it  looked  like  a  waxen  doll.  Seeing 
this  the  dwarf  snatched  it  up  and  covered  it 
with  caresses.  Soon,  a  being,  smaller  even  than 
Narita,  whose  dress  was  little  else  than  her  own 
masses  of  black  hair,  rushed  in  with  expressions 
of  alarm,  which  were  instantly  converted  to  the 
most  frantic  joy  upon  seeing  our  conductor. 

*'  We  'now  learned  that  this  ancient  temple 
was  fctill  the  abode  of  the  descendants  of  the 
outworn  hierarchy,  who  retained  little  of  their 
old  worship  except  the  perpetual  fire.  They 
worshiped  the  sun  in  an  indistinct  way  through 
the  symbolism  of  flame.  Wearied,  exhausted 
by  the  excitement  through  which  we  had  passed, 
Zalinka  wrapped  her  vail  about  her  person  and 
bank  down  by  the  brazier  overcome  by  sleep. 
In  the  meanwhile  a  troop  of  pigmies  gathered 
around  us.  as  I  sat  shielding  the  form  of  Za- 
linka, wee  children  and  solemn  old  men  and 
women  ;  diminutive  lads  and  maidens,  beautiful 
as  the  dream  of  a  poet ;  middle-aged  persons 
bearing  the  weight  of  their  responsibilities,  and 
plying  Narita  with  a  thousand  questions.  What 
was  remarkable  with  all  was  the  length  and 
luxuriance  of  their  hair,  which  was  capable  of 
covering  the  whole  of  their  little  figures. 

''In  the  mean  time  the  dwarf,  who  was  no 
longer  a  dwarf  among  her  own  people,  exerted 


herself  for  our  comfort,  and  returned  to  the  city 
for  such  articles  as  were  needful  for  the  coming 
ceremonial.  She  did  not  need  to  retrace  her 
steps  by  the  secret  passage  which  we  had  tra- 
versed, but  lifting  up  the  heavy  vines  and 
shrubs  which,  growing  over  the  porus  rock  of 
which  the  temple  was  constructed,  had  already 
converted  it  into  a  vast  hill  or  mound  of  ver- 
dure, she  descended  without  observation  to  her 
accustomed  haunts.  It  would  seem  that  the 
people  were  not  aware  of  this  pigmy  race  pre- 
Krving  their  ancient  connection  with  the  ruined 
temple,  and  when  now  and  then  one  of  these 
weird  creatures,  in  masses  of  hair,  sought  a  fa- 
miliar residence  among  them,  no  one  instituted 
an  inquiry  as  to  whence  they  came.  Had  they 
done  so,  it  would  have  been  to  little  purpose,  for 
they  were  to  the  last  degree  violent  and  irritable 
when  in  the  least  interfered  with." 

"  There  you  have  it,"  said  Rodman ;  "  I  have 
always  noticed  that  little  creatures  are  the 
toughest  and  quarrelsomest  of  their  kind.  Little 
birds  will  fly  at  what  an  eagle  would  hold  him- 
self aloof  from.  Little  women  will  fly  at  your 
head  where  a  big  one  would  only  give  you  a 
laugh.  It's  their  natur',  I  suppose,  caused  by 
their  skin  being  too  tight  for  them.     G-o  on." 

"  The  next  day  Narita  returned  with  certain 
articles  indicated  by  Zalinka,  which  she  had 
been  able  to  f«ecure  without  observation ;  amon(f 
these  weus  a  certain  powder,  a  portion  of  which 
she  cast  upon  the  flame  when  it  broke  forth  in 
a  white  dight,  and  an  odor  not  unpleasing  to  the 
senses.  She  reported  the  priests  as  eager  to  as- 
certain the  whereabouts  of  myself  and  Zalinka, 
and  she  inferred  that  they  believed  them  in  the 
great  cross-surmounted  teocalli,  from  whence 
we  could  easily  be  captured.  They  had  not  as 
yet  learned  that  the  secret  entrance  had  been 
effectually  closed  against  them. 

**  In  the  meanwhile  Narina  was  that  night 
to  take  her  place  as  priestess,  amid  tW  the 
august  ceremonials  of  worship.  As  the  hour  ap- 
proached the  clang  of  innumerable  drums  and 
resounding  pipes,  cymbals,  and  trumpets,  told 
that  a  great  religious  festival  was  at  hand.  Tbo 
whole  city  was  in  motion,  with  the  noise  and 
tumult  of  a  prreat  people,  and  the  flash  of  in- 
numerable torches.  The  city  had  gradually 
grown  up  around  the  old  fane  in  which  we  were 
secreted,  and  it  now  stood  solemn,  vast,  a  gi- 
gantic memento  of  an  age  loxig  since  past,  and 
a  people  lost  and  forgotten. 

"  By  the  aid  of  the  dwarf  I  was  habited  in  a 
long  silvery  white  robe,  gathered  at  the  waist  by 
a  girdle  of  pearls.  My  hair,  which  had  grown 
long,  fell  in  abundant  curls  over  my  neck  and 
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shoulders,  and  was  now  profusely  powdered  by 
pearls  and  dust  of  gold,  by  which  means  it  glit- 
tered like  rays  of  light.  TV  hen  I  was  fully  pre- 
pared, I  came  forth  leaning  upon  a  silver  cross 
and  approached  Zalinka.  She  was  overcome  by 
the  splendor  of  my  appearance,  and  fell  at  my 
feet  with  a  burst  of  adoration," 

*'  I  think  myself  you  might  have  been  taking 
in  your  looks,  Gkorge,  for  you're  a  handsome 
man  now.  I'm  never  confounded  when  a  wo- 
man cottons  to  such  fellers,  but  the  wonder  is 
that  they  should  take  to  ugly  old  fellers  like 


me. 


It 


*'  Why,  Kodman,  you  have  a  certain  some- 
thing that  is  beauty,  in  spite  of  the  way  you 
talk.    Integrity,  courage,  generosity,  give  an 
air  to  a  man  that  no  mere  form  of  features  can 
mpart." 

Rodman  blushed,  the  fine  fellow,  and  his  eyes 
opened  wide  with  pleasure;  he  smilingly  said 
in  a  low  voioe^ 

''  I  hope  $li6  saw  something  like  that  in  me, 
for  it  has  been  a  kind  of  trouble  to  me  lest  the 
poor  girl  WIS  sort  of  glamoured  and  bamboozled 
in  some  way,  neither  true  nor  wholesome." 

*<  My  noble  friend  I"  I  cried,  grasping  his 
hand,  *'  you  are  true  to  the  core ;  and  I  feel  that 
I  am  weak  an4  poor  in  comparison." 

'*  Go  ouj"  he  replied,  dashing  a  tear  from  his 
eye. 

"  I  lifted  Zalinka  in  my  arms,  and  for  the 
first  time  pressed  her  to  my  heart.  How  ravish- 
ingly  resplendent  she  looked !  How  tender  the 
depths  of  her  dark  eyes!  How  like  untold 
melodies  the  sound  of  her  voice !  Gently  she 
withdrew  from  my  arms,  and  said : 

"  'Go,  Teomax ;  your  own  fate  and  mine  are  in 
your  hands.^ 

"  Ascending  by  diffieult  steps  to  the  top  of 
the  temple,  for  the  passages  had  fallen  to  decay 
and  were  obstructed  by  fungus  and  the  debris 
of  stone  and  clay,  we  at  length  reached  the 
summit.  Stooping  amid  the  shrubs  that  grew 
upon  the  area  above,  I  waited  till  the  signal 
should  be  given  by  Zalinka.  We  could,  from 
our  eminence,  overlook  all  the  ceremonials  upon 
the  adjacent  teocalli.  We  saw  the  young 
priestess  approach  the  angles  of  the  temple  and 
spread  out  her  Jiands  over  the  assembled  multi- 
tude, amid  shouts  and  music  and  burning  in- 
cense. 

'* '  O  l^ely,  unhappy  Narina  V  exclaimed 
Zalinka.  *  Now  arise,  my  love,  my  beautiful, 
my  descending  god,  and  the  gods  be  with 
thee!' 

*'  As  I  stood  at  my  full  hight,  the  white  pow- 
der, of  which  I  have  before  spoken,  enveloped 


me  in  a  cloud  of  mooney  light,  and  a  bolt  burst- 
ing from  the  clouds  above  shook  the  earth  from 
side  to  side,  as  if  the  ancient  gods  rejoiced  with 
irrepressible  joy  at  beholding  once  more  the 
flame  lighted  upon  their  altars. 

"All  eyes,  the  eyes  of  the  (ireat  multitude 
turned  to  the  spot,  and  rested  upon  me  with 
awe.  They  thronged  to  the  base  of  the  mound, 
and  raised  their  hands  in  tears  and  supplica- 
tions. Lifting  up  the  cross,  and  bending  for- 
ward, I  spoke  to  them.  I  bade  them  to  offer 
no  more  human  blood  upon  their  altars.  I 
threatened  them  with  the  wrath  of  the  great  in- 
visible God,  above  all  gods,  if  they  offered  any 
more  such  blood  in  sacrifice.  I  bade  them  till 
the  earth  and  bring  forth  its  fruits,  and  unfold 
fountains  of  beauty.  I  bade  them  consider  that 
the  gods  were  pleased  when  their  worshipers 
were  humane,  just,  and  upright;  that  perfect 
happiness  was  not  designed  for  man  in  this 
world,  that  all  good  had  its  shade  or  croRs  of 
evil  here.  I  told  them  the  gods  would  send 
them  another  messenger,  when  they  would 
cease  their  cmelty  and  revenge,  and  that  now 
they  left  their  benediction  with  them. 

**  As  I  said  this,  flashes  gathered  around  the 
mound,  the  silvery  light  enveloped  my  whole 
person,  and  I  sank  down  overcome,  by  the  side 
of  Zalinka. 

'^  In  the  midst  of  this  vapor  we  descended  to 
the  chambers  below. 

« <  Your  father  will  seek  us  here  ?'  I  asked 
Zalinka. 

" '  Ko ;  he  will  believe  that  I  have  perished, 
or  I  should  have  appeared  at  your  side.  Craft j 
as  he  is,  I  believe  he  will  accept  the  reality  of 
the  vision,  and  thus  my  poor  friend  Narina 
may  escape  her  fate.  Go,  Narita,  and  learn  by 
the  common  talk,  what  is  the  impression 
made.' " 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 
Shakebs— A  Shaker  Wagoic— The  Villaok. 

A  HEAVY  Shaker  wagon  drove  up  one  day 
to  the  door  of  Mr.  Lyford— a  four-wheeled 
vehicle,  covered  with  canvas  painted  black,  and 
impervious  to  rain.  In  front  were  seated  two  of 
the  elders  habited  in  plain,  substantial  gray 
cloth,  with  bi-oad  brimmed  hats.  They  were 
fine,  stalwart-looking  men,  well  limbed,  clear  of 
eye,  and  upright  in  shape,  with  that  peculiar 
color  of  a  ripe,  rich  poachen  hue  upon  the 
cheek,  which  only  a  pure  temperate  life  and 
perfect  health  can  place  there.  They  were  in 
the  prime  of  life,  both,  and  yet  there  was  an  al- 
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most  boyish  expression  of  innooency  abont  tbem ; 
most  especially  aboat  the  younger,  who  had  an 
uncommon  share  of  manly  beauty,  as  well  as  a 
frank,  half-defiant  air,  which  he  must  have  sub- 
ordinated to  the  meek  manners  and  staid  use  of 
tongue  pertaining  to  the  order,  with  much  mor- 
tifying of  the  inner  man.. 

Behind  them  were  two  of  the  sisters  in  the 
short- waisted  gowns  of  brown,  and  the  scoop 
bonnets  prescribed  by  the  sect.  Ciontrary  to 
the  men,  the  women  were  thin,  pale,  and 
weasened.  They  wore  an  indefinable  air  of 
suppression  and  constraint.  One,  called  Sister 
Maria,  however,  had  a  grave,  winning  ^mile, 
and  when  she  spoke  her  voice  was  rich,  deep, 
and  melodious,  like  that  of  one  accustomed  to 
its  use  in  matters  of  moment  and  authority. 

In  the  rear  of  the  wagon  might  be  seen  jars 
of  butter,  nice  brooms,  and  dusters,  desigpned  as 
a  g^ft  for  Cora,  which  the  older  of  the  two  elders 
proceeded  at  once  to  remove  to  the  house,  while 
the  younger,  known  as  David  Parker,  assisted 
the  sisters  to  alight.  They  were  met  most  cor- 
dially by  the  family,  who  descended  the  high 
steps  under  the  lattice  covered  with  roses  and 
honeysuckles,  to  receive  them^ 

It  was  curious  to  see  the  spinsters  put  their 
arms  around  ihe  pretty  Cora,  aod  embrace  her 
as  if  she  were  made  of  porcelain  and  must  not 
be  lightly  handled.  It  might  have  been  ob- 
served that  Sister  Electa  blushed  deeply  as  she 
gave  her  hand  to  David  Parker,  but  their  eyes 
met  with  a  lovely  candor,  like  those  of  two  iair, 
unconscious  children. 

"  Thee  is  prepared  to  go  with  us,  is  thee 
not?"  he  asked. 

Electa  assented,  but  Cora  declared  that  a 
lunch  was  on  the  table,  and  **  1  will  never  touch 
the  butter,  nor  sweep  with  the  pretty  broom p^ 
auless  you  [come  in  and  eat  some  of  my  nice 
bread  and  pies." 

The  elder  assented,  looking  at  her  with  wide- 
open,  childish  eyes  of  admiration;  but  Cora 
knew  their  rules  prohibited  them  from  eating 
with  the  "  world's  people,"  and  she  left  the 
room  and  busied  herself  in  placing  her  gifts  in 
their  proper  places,  for  she  was  doing  her  ut- 
most to  be  a  good  housekeeper,  and  make  the 
Professor's  scanty  salary  go  as  far  as  possible. 
Mrs.  Pyncham's  reprovals  were  not  without 
a  grim  utility  in  this  way. 

When  Sister  Electa  was  about  to  leave,  Cora 
took  her  aside,  and  with  a  pretty  blush  and  a 
slight  lifting  of  the  eyebrows,  said : 

"  You  will  not  stay  long,  Electa,  will  you  f" 
and  then  taking  a  comer  of  the  muslin  kerchief 
gracing  the  shoulders  of  the  fair  Quakeress,  she 


pinched  it  into  folds  over  her  fingers,  pulled  it 
out  smooth  and  pinched  it  up  again.  **  Don't 
you  know  what  it  is  I  want  to  say  P'  she  asked 
with  a  smile  and  a  blush. 

"  I  think  I  do,  dear." 

"  Tes,  Electa,  and  I'm  going  to  be  good,  and 
all  that,  you  know." 

Electa  kissed  her  forehead,  and  laid  the  soft 
cheek  against  her  breast.    Cora  went  on : 

*'  George  has  been  dreaming  so  much  of  late, 
Electa,  and  I  need  you  to  keep  me  happy  and 
reasonable !" 

"  George  is  a  wonderful  man,  Cora.  Elo- 
quent, wise,  learned,  with  the  heart  of  a  sweet 
child.    These  dreams  do  not  hurt  him." 

"  I  am  learning  to  think  so.  Electa ;  but  I 
can  not  get  over  that  idea  of  mine  that  he  has  a 
dream-love." 

"Cora  dear,  selfishness  is  an  evil.  If  we 
truly  love  it  seems  to  me  that  we  shall  love  de- 
spite of  sleeping-dreams  and  waking-dreams. 
Be  content  to-day,  dear,  and  God  will  take  care 
of  the  morrow.' ' 

**  Come  back,  do,  deieur  Electa,  and  help  me  to 
be  wise  and  good,  and  help  me  to  rock  the  cra- 
dle," and  so,  with  an  embrace  and  smiles,  the 
lovely  women  separated. 

Nothing  could  be  more  comfortable  than  this 
homely  wagon  of  the  Shakers,  with  its  pliant 
springs,  ample  size,  and  harness  plain  but  in 
perfect  order ;  not  a  stitch  wanting,  not  a  buckle 
loose,  not  a  spot  discolored  or  worn.  Then  the 
horses,  so  amicable,  possessed  of  one  mind  to  go 
thoroughly  through  with  the  duty  enjoined,  as 
if  the  conscientiousness  of  the  order  had  been 
absorbed  by  animate  and  inanimate  objects. 
Up  hill  and  down  dale  went  the  willing  crea- 
tures, and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  that  to  be 
done  in  the  roads  of  Maine,  now  shouldering 
their  broad  sides  up  a  steep  hill,  and  hardly 
were  they  well  bent  to  their  task,  than  David 
Parker  sprang  lightly  out,  having  tossed  the 
reins  to  his  companion,  thus  relieving  the  crea- 
tures of  something  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  though  there  was  not  an  ounce  o{ 
superfluous  fiber  about  his  handsome  compact 
form.  It  was  a  good  sight,  the  way  he  patted 
their  necks  and  talked  in  a  low  tone  to  them 
and  his  own  clear  eyes  and  elastic  step  were  not 
less  so. 

Beaching  the  top  of  the  hill,  while  the  ani- 
mals breathed,  it  was  natural  that  David  Parker 
should  see  a  tuft  of  wild  roses  and  gather  them, 
which  he  handed  to  the  other  elder  who  in  turn 
gave  them  to  the  women,  who  sat  each  in  her 
square  flag-bottomed  chair,  somewhat  removed 
from      /he  vulgar  gaze  of  the  ^*  ^  orld's  pecple, 
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oach  with  her  wMte  cotton  glovee  upon  her 
hands,  crossed  upon  her  gingham  reticule. 
Each  received  the  roses  with  a  smile,  and  then 
with  a  sigh.  Neither  knew  that  she  sighed,  and 
neither  ohserred  it  in  her  neighhor. 

Electa,  more  impassioned  and  less  strictly 
hound  hy  the  order,  inhaled,  the  delicious  per- 
fume with  a  tear  that  came  to  the  threshold 
of  the  lid,  hut  was  as  instantly  repelled.  As 
David  Parker  resumed  his  seat  and  reins,  she 
said,  as  if  she  more  thought  than  spoke, 

*'  God  has  created  so  much  that  speaks  to  the 
soul,  so  little  to  the  appetite." 

Whereat,  the  two  sisters  each  placed  an  elhow 
in  the  ^hollow  of ,  their  left  hand,  closed  their 
eyes,  and  held  a  rose  to  the  thin,  white  nostril, 
exhaling  assent  hy  a  low  groan. 

"  Yea,  yea,"  said  the  elder  of  the  two  men. 

Scarcely  a  mile  of  level  road  and  then  they 
came  to  another  hill,  down  which  the  well- 
trained  horses  squared  their  flanks  to  retard  the 
speed  of  the  wheels,  tossed  their  heads,  and  gal- 
lantly passed  the  ugly  slew  at  the  foot,  and 
their  easy  shoes  clattered  over  the  wooden 
hridge,  without  a  rail  to  har  out  the  hrook  as  it 
hrawled  heneath  over  mosses  now  dark  and  of 
a  hronzed  green,  and  now  of  a  lighter  hue 
topped  with  ruhy  cups — there  was  the  stump 
fence  overgrown  with  vines,  and  there, 

*'  Look !"  said  David  Parker,  **  there  is  a  gray 
squirrel,"  and  he  hardly  pointed  with  his  whip 
hefore  it  scud  through  the  old  ^*  fantastic  roots  " 
and  perched  itself  at  the  top,  where  it  hegan  to 
dross  its  plume  with  the  nicety  of  a  woman 
comhing  her  hair. 

"  I'm  sure  that  the  creature  feels  pride,"  said 
Sister  Maria. 

"  Yea,  yea,"  answered  the  elder. 

By  this  time  David  Parker  had  sprung  again 
from  the  wagon  to  relieve  the  horbes,  of  course, 
for  a  staid  Shaker,  high  in  office,  high  in  the 
confidence  of  the  sect,  is  not  supposed  to  feel 
any  of  the  mercurial  tendencies  of  the  "  world's 
people." 

When  he  returned  to  the  wagon  at  the  top  of 
the  hill,  his  face  had  a  glow  of  manly  heauty, 
and  his  eyes  a  look  of  manly  force  and  self-reli- 
ance plainly  to  he  seen,  though  there  was  a 
spatter  of  water  under  one  eye,  which  most 
have  come  from  the  champing  hits  of  his  favor- 
ite horses.  It  was  a  fair  prospect  now,  a  school- 
house  was  hard  hy,  and  the  children,  with 
straw  hats  or  a  hlanket  pinned  over  the  head, 
came  running  out  hook  in  hand,  and  almost 
humped  their  heads  against  the  horses  in  their 
eagerness  to  how  to  the  "  Shakers,"  who  were  re- 
garded with  much  the  same  kind  of  interest  that 


might  pertain  to  a  Chinese  Mandarin,  or  Danc- 
ing Dervish  in  the  henighted  districts  wh«re 
these  specialties  are  of  rare  appearance. 

The  white  church-spire,  the  clank  of  the  an- 
vil, and  the  rush  of  the  mill-wheel  told  of  one  of 
those  thrifty  villages  which  ahound  in  this  pros- 
perous and  favored  region.  The  old  elder  had 
several  hoxes  of  seeds  to  leave  here  and  other 
small  commissions,  and  soon  a  head  might  he 
seen  at  almost  every  window  intent  upon  see- 
ing the  '*  Shakers."  The  hlacksmith  appeared 
at  the  door  of  his  smithy  in  his  leathern  apron ; 
the  shoemaker,  he  always  has  a  very  large 
window  to  his  hird-cage  of  a  shop,  held  his  two 
waxed  ends  aloft  while  he  took  a  good  peep  *,  the 
minister,  emerging  from  his  door,  eyed  them 
with  the  comers  of  his  mouth  drawn  down, 
and  his  eyes  rolled  up,  for  to  him  they  were 
dangerous  heretics,  worse  than  the  heathen ;  the 
milliner  held  up  a  gay  honnet  with  a  laugh,  as 
Sister  Maria  peeped  out  in  that  direction,  who 
in  return  smiled  her  grave  smile  and  shook  her 
head;  the  tavern  hoiled  over  from  collar  to 
garret,  where  diunere  were  heing  cooked,  and 
pillows  and  heds  seemed  intent  on  crowding 
outside  and  leavipg  the  premises  in  disg^t. 

Soon  the  wagon  was  under  way  again  ;  past 
the  shops,  past  the  white  houses  with  green 
hlinds,  modestly  retired  from  the  street,  and 
fronted  with  lilacs  and  rose-hushes ;  up  the  rise 
and  spacious  area  where  the  tavern  was  flanked 
hy  stahles  and  sheds,  and  vehicles  of  every  kind 
were  standing  here  and  there  with  horses  of  every 
hue  and  shape,  with  their  long  traoes  and  high 
wheels  and  swinging  whips,  as  if  the  very  idea 
of  a  horse  involved  whip  also ;  wheeling  with  a 
sweep  past  the  church,  and  the  "  Methodist 
meeting-house "  further  on ;  out  again  to  the 
open  country ;  past  old  farm-houses  painted  red, 
and  farm-houses  with  only  the  heautiful  tint 
imparted  hy  time ;  houses  with  fences  and  with- 
out fences  ahout  them;  houses  with  a  green 
area  in  front,  and  the  remains  of  an  old  yoke 
half  huried  in  the  grass,  upon  which  sat  a  hare- 
foot  child,  who  covered  his  eyes  with  a  round 
hrown  arm  and  pooped  out  under  it ;  houses 
with  a  hoard  fence  laced  with  children,  whose 
yellow  heads  gleamed  in  the  sunshine,  and 
whose  naked  toes  pinched  the  fence,  while  they 
tossed  their  arms  and  shouted  at  the  "  Shakers," 
and  an  ill-conditioned  dog  darted  out  from  an 
old  cart  and  harked  furiously,  his  tail  so  tightly 
coiled  that  it  was  a  wonder  that  it  did  not  twist 
itself  off;  past  great  rich  farm-houses  with 
hams  so  full,  that  they  seemed  to  he  crowded 
and  aching  with  repletion,  and  the  poultry  too 
used  to  people  to  he  afraid  of  them ;  the  cattle 
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too  lazy  to  more  than  chew  their  cudst  except 
several  young  untamed  colts  which  trotted  up 
and  whinnied  over  the  stonewall ;  hut  the  great 
dog  did  nothing  more  then  lift  up  his  head  and 
look  at  them,  he  was  too  well-hred  to  hark ; 
and  the  handsome  g^rl,  who  stood  at  the  second- 
story  window  shaking  a  tick  which  she  held  in 
her  teeth  into  its  white  linen  case,  afforded  them 
hut  a  passing  glance,  or  she  released  the  pillow 
and  gave  it  sundry  tosses  and  pokes  and  slaps, 
which  ought  to  have  heen  very  gratifying  to  it 
from  such  pretty  hands ;  and  so  on,  up  hill  and 
down,  turning  now  to  the  right  and  now  to  the 
left,  they  at  length  came  to  a  descent,  where 
there  was  a  lovely  lake  and  ledges  of  rook,  tufts 
of  pine  in  the  distance,  groups  of  elms  with  long 
branches  parting  and  waving  and  covered  with 
foliage  down  to  IJie  roots,  making  one  think  of 
a  graceful  woman  with  her  children  clinging  to 
her  skirts ;  willows  turning  their  silver  side  to 
the  light  as  the  high  hreeae  whispered,  '*  now  is 
the  time  to  look  your  prettiest;"  and  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  adown  the  vale  were  orchards, 
the  trees  so  regular  that  you  were  sure  they  had 
been  compelled  to  toe  a  line  as  children  do  a 
crack  at  the  public  school.  It  was  a  peaceful, 
prosperous-looking  place.  An  austere  man, 
with  wrinkles  of  every  size  and  shape,  swung 
open  the  great  gate,  which  did  not  groan  or  creak 
any  more  than  the  wheels  of  the  wagon,  which 
moved  without  a  sound,  as  they  swept  up  the 
avenue,  the  horses  whisking  their  tails  with 
satisfaction,  and  the  elders  looking  pleased  as 
the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  order  came  forth 
to  meet  them. 

And  this  was  the  Shaker  village  of  ^— 
not  many  houses — and  these  large,  square,  un- 
painted,  two  stories  in  bight,  with  a  broad  hall 
from  front  to  rear.  Tbe  floors  were  without 
spot  or  blemish,  white  as  hoards  could  be.  The 
clear,  small-paned  windows  ,three  to  every  room, 
were  shaded  with  scanty  curtains  of  blue  and 
white  check.  The  tables  were  white,  and  each 
had  a  white  cloth  and  a^  pretty  basket  in  the 
center,  in  which  were  placed  several  stockings 
in  process  of  bein^  knit,  the  polished  needles 
looking  like  fine  instruments  of  torture.  The 
chairs  were  straight-backed  and  white,  upox^  the 
pummels  of  several,  shaped  like  an  apple  or 
globe  with  a  nipple  at  the  top,  hung  gingham 
bags,  every  string  of  which  was  tight  and  evenly 
drawn.  Such  wonderful  beds  I  never  a  stain  or 
rumple,  the  blue  and  white  coverlids  falling 
upon  every  one  just  so  far  and  no  more,  showing 
just  so  much  of  the  legs,  bulging  at  the  calf 
where  the  coverlids  reached,  and  tapering  to  an 
ankle,  seeming  hardly  decorous  in  tbe  bedsteads 


belonging  to  so  decorous  a  community.  How 
plump,  fat,  and  inviting  looked  the  feather-beds ! 
Let  doctors  talk  as  they  like,  there  is  nothing  in 
a  cold  climate  equal  to  a  feather-bed — soft,  warm 
and  electrical ;  it  is  said  people  do  not  die  as 
quickly  at  least  upon  feathers  as  upon  a  mattress , 
which  is  proof  positive  that  they  are  good  for 
the  living,  and  help  to  ward  off  the  last  great 
encounter. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 
Thb  Loo  Drifts  Seawabo — David  Fahkeb. 

JOHN  STEARNS  did  not  come  forth  to  meet 
Electa,  though  he  had  written  for  her  to 
mtet  him  there,  and  had  preceded  her  by  sev- 
eral days.  She  found  him  seated  in  a  high- 
backed,  square-built  arm-chair,  which,  so  far 
from  ministering  to  any  ideas  of  comfort,  looked 
rather  as  if  designed  to  hold  the  body  just  at  an 
angle  which  precluded  any  idea  of  such  a  thing, 
serving  to  sustain  it  and  no  more.  He  was 
greatly  changed  since  she  had  last  seen  him  and 
was  wasted  and  haggard.  An  old  elder  and 
Sister  Maria  were  present  at  the  interview,  who 
seated  themselves  one  at  each  end  of  a  small 
table  that  stood  between  the  windows,  where  the 
one  busied  herself  with  knitting  a  pair  of  blue 
stockings,  which,  judging  by  the  size  and  length, 
must  have  been  designed  for  a  large  man ;  and 
the  other  with  his  lank  limbs  crossed  like  a  pair 
of  trowsers  over  a  rail,  slowly  twirled  his  two 
thumbs  now  from  and  now  toward  the  scoop  in 
his  waistcoat  which  indicated  the  location  of  a 
stomach. 

The  chair  of  John  Steams  had  its  back  turned 
toward  the  elders  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
and  he  motioned  Electa  to  one  standing  in  front 
of  him.  He  fixed  a  long,  earnest,  solemn  gaze 
upon  her  face,  and  then  uttered  a  deep  groan. 
With  a  trembling  movement  he  took  the  small 
silver  box,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken, 
from  his  pocket,  and  held  it  in  his  closedt 
hand. 

**  1  have  tried  to  hold  my  peace,  and  bury  my - 
sin  with  me  in  the  grave,  but  God  is  stronger  - 
in  his  judgments  than  we  poor  worms  of  the  dust,, 
and  he  compels  me  to  speak." 

"Why  should    you    speak    to    me,   John 
Stearns  P"  asked  Electa,  with  a  startled  look. 

"  Because  I  have  so  longed  to  hear  a  voice 
which  I  shall  never  hear,  and  yours  is  like  it" 
He  turned  the  box  over  in  his  hand  as  if  about  to  > 
open  it,  and  then  twisted  the  sleeve  of  his  coat  be-^- 
tween  his  fingers,  and  subsided  into  that  worn , 
despairing  look  so  often  manifested  by  inva- 
lids. 
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'*  It  thed  liAfl  any  thing  on  tby  mind,  John 
Stearns,  it  is  better  to  face  it  bravely.  Thee 
gains  nothing  but  prolonged  misery  by  holding 
silence." 

*'  I  had  hoped  to  mend  my  life  and  do  aman*s 
work  in  the  world,  but  I  have  been  confused 
and  worried,  and  have  never  seen  my  way  clear 
what  to  do." 

"  Have  I  any  thing  to  do  with  thy  nnhappi- 
ness  P  if  so,  I  would  do  much  to  relieve  thee." 

**  I  will  tell  you  a  story  that  happened  to  a 
neighbor  of  mine."  He  spoke  with  an  eager, 
appealing  look,  pitiful  to  behold. 

**  I  will  make  my  story  short.  He  was  a 
young  man  living  in  Quebec,  well  to  do  and 
well  respected,  an  official  in  a  public  Office.  He 
married,  as  young  men  will,  too  young,  and  she 
with  no  wealth  but  her  goodness  and  her  beauty. 
She  was  one  of  those  women  that  men  are  never 
happy  with ;  somehow  they  take  too  much  from 
us,  and  we  are  made  the  more  hard  by  their 
very  perfections." 

**  And  we  are  made  the  more  hard  by  their 
perfections,"  Electa  repeated,  as  if  struck  with 
a  new  thought.    He  proceeded. 

"  She  was  tender  and  confiding,  and  the 
moodiness  of  my  neighbor  distressed  her ;  but 
there  was  one  thing  in  which  she  did  wrong — 
one  secret  which  she  held,  and  that  became  the 
foundation  of  great  misery,  and  the  man  has 
tried  to  cover  up  his  sin  by  imparting  some 
blame  to  her." 

"  It  is  our  own  individual  acts,  without  refer- 
ence to  any  other  human  being,  that  are  good 
or  bad." 

''It  may  be  so,  Electa.  Well,  she  held  her 
secret.  She  became  the  mother  of  a  child,  and 
after  that  something  seemed  to  change  her.  She 
grew  nervous— something  troubled  her — 
she  wept  much,  and  was  often  absent  from  her 
home  and  child,  and  when  she  returned,  she 
seemed  utterly  prostrated  with  grief. 

**  Her  husband  tried  to  obtain  the  secret  of 
her  trouble,  but  she  implored  him  to  overlook 
it,  to  bear  with  her,  all  would  come  around 
right,  and  she  would  explain  all  to  him  ;  but  he 
was  impatient — he  grew  wrathful  at  having  the 
peace  of  his  household  destroyed.  He  lost  his 
faith  in  her,  and  secretly  watched  her."  Here 
:  he  held  the  box  to  his  breast,  and  the  hand  that 
theld  it  moved  up  and  down,  as  if  a  g^eat  anvil 
beneath  labored  under  heavy  blows. 

"  He  followed  ber  one  morning  to  a  solitary 
place  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  He  saw  her 
enter  a  thick  copse  of  wood  and  undergrowth. 
He  hid  himself  behind  trees  and  followed,  for 
she  looked  about  her  as  if  in  terror. 


" '  Come  on,'  said  a  rough  voice, '  have  done 
with  fooling,  and  g^ve  it  to  me.  Do  you  want 
the  hounds  upon  me  F* 

"  A  man  rose  from  the  bushes  and  approaohed 
her.  He  recognised  in  him  a  young  man,  who 
two  years  before  had  been  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  a  robbery,  and  on  the  conviction  of 
whom,  he,  the  husband,  had  been  one  of  the 
jury.  He  had  escaped  from  prison,  he  well 
knew.  He  saw  his  wife  give  money  into  the 
hands  of  this  felon,  and  he  saw  her  rush  forward 
and  fling  her  arms  about  his  neck. 

"  Quick  as  lightning  he  sprang  upon  the  pair. 
He  dashed  the  woman  to  the  earth,  and  God 
only  knows  what  more  he  would  have  done,  had 
not  the  wretch  plunged  a  knife  into  his  breast 
and  made  his  escape.  Insensible  and  bleeding, 
the  two  laid  there  till  a  hunter  and  his  dog^ 
found  them  and  gave  the  alarm." 

Convulsed  almost  past  utterance,  John  Steams 
finally  broke  forth, ''  She  was  dead !" 

''  And  she  was  my  mother !"  exclaimed  Electa. 
«  And  you  killed  her  V 

''  Even  so,  my  child !"  and  the  wan,  imploring 
face  he  lifted  to  hers — and  the  pale,  trembling 
hands  were  pitiful  to  see. 

**  And  who  was  he  P" 

"  Her  brother  I  and  she  had  held  the  secret 
from  me  that  she  ever  had  a  brother." 

''  Thank  God !  and  yet  I  would  have  had  faith 
in  her  were  it  otherwise!" 

He  opened  the  box,  and  the  long,  beautiful 
hair,  with  its  tangle,  streamed  in  the  light. 

"  It  was  hers ;  I  knew  my  mother  kept  it, 
but  I  never  looked  upon  it  till  she  was  gone." 
After  a  pause — 

"  My  child  I" 

But  Electa  walked  the  floor  with  her  head 
raised,  the  hair  streaming  between  her  fingers, 
and  murmuring, 

"  0  mother,  mother !" 

*'  My  child !  can  you  not  speak  to  me  P' 

'*  I  can  not  speak.  I  can  not  think.  I  can 
only  feel." 

He  sank  back  in  his  chair  with  a  despairing 
groan.  ^ 

*'  Why  do  you  tell  me  this  P"  and  she  stood 
with  a  stem  face  looking  down  upon  him. 

"  Because  I  am  a  weak,  bad  man,  and  could 
bear  my  misery  no  longer,  when  I  knew  for 
certain  that  the  face  I  had  seen,  and  the  voice 
I  had  heard,  no  matter  how,  belonged  to  her 
child." 

"  O  mother,  mother  I  To  think  of  the  hap- 
piness of  having  a  mother^s  love  I  Oh !  Sister 
Maria,  bear  with  me  !" 

"  Yea,  yea,"  responded  the  good  sister. 
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**  Nay,  nay,"  cried  the  old  elder ;  "  these  affec- 
tionfl  are  carnal,  Bold  under  ain.  I  will  call 
David  Parker/'  and  he  arose  and  ^ent  out. 
Soon  he  returned  with  the  young  elder,  who 
must  have  known  heforehand  the  story  of  John 
Steams.  He  was  Tery  pale,  "and  hesitated  to 
speak. 

''David  Parker,  I  know  all  you  would  say. 
Speak  not  till  this  tempest  within  me  he  over- 
hlown.  My  mother  I  mother !"  and  she  walked 
the  floor  repeating  the  word,  as  if  it  called  up 
an  untold  tenderness  from  the  deepest  fount  of 
her  existence. 

David  Parker  listened  as  if  this  tempest  were 
a  new  and  wonderful  revelation  to  him.  His 
lip  tremhled  and  his  cheek  paled.  Then  he  ap- 
proached her,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  her  arm, 
how  softly,  how  tenderly,  "Electa!"  Ho  did 
not  say  Sister,  only  "Electa." 

She  leaned  her  head  one  moment  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  all  the  flood-gates  of  her  tears 
were  loosed. 

"  Nay,  David,"  said  the  old  elder ;  "  thee  for- 
gets thee*s  calling.  Thne  is  on  the  hrink  of  de- 
B  traction." 

Electa  lifted  her  pale  face  and  approached 
John  Stearns.    He  was  hushed,  pale,  silent. 

"God  forhid  that  I  should  add  any  pang 
more  to  thy  wretched  heart." 

"  An  old  log,  twisted,  knotted,  of  no  use  in 
the  raft,  left  to  drift  out  to  sea,"  muttered  the 
mill-man,  dreamily. 

**  Eathor,  forgive  me,"  whispered  Electa. 
"  Lillie  I   had    you  only  tru.sted  me !    only 
trusted  me !" 

"  Father,  that  is  all  over,  all  atoned  for.  Be 
comforted,  dear  father." 

*•  I  saved  all  my  earnings,  and  gave  all  to 
your  child,  Lillie." 

His  eyes  were  half  closed. 
"Dear    father,    look    up!      I    will    comfort 
you." 

*'  I  tried  to  hring  it  round  right,  hut  'twas  all 
crooked — full  of  knots !  cast  down  the  stream ! 
drifting!  drifting!" 

Electa  did  not  see  how  the  room  was  filling, 
and  how  the  elders  stood  with  hent  heads ;  and 
the  sisters  in  their  hroad-strapped  shoes  and 
high- shouldered  gowns,  with  plain  hair  under 
their  white,  plain  caps,  had  entered,  each  pale 
and  solemn ;  nor  did  she  move  from  her 
father's  knee,  though  the  rich,  manly  voice  of 
David  Parker  was  uplifted  in  prayer ;  nor  did 
she  know  when  the  lahoring  heart  ceased  to 
heat,  and  the  plash  of  the  eternal  tide  laved  the 
warped  and  water- worn  spirit  that  had  ceased 
to  contend  with  its  onward  drift. 


It  was  David  Parker  who  lifted  her  from  the 
floor — did  he  look  into  the  pale  face  F  did  he 
press  the  inanimate  shape  groaning  to  his 
heart  P  Who  shall  say  ?  The  sisters  laid  her 
gently  down  as  they  had  laid  the  child  down, 
years  and  years  ago. 

The  hody  of  John  Steams  was  laid  in  the 
ground  within  hearing  of  the  mill  of  the  Shaker 
village,  and  the  community  returned  to  its  ac- 
customed round.  Electa,  pleaued  to  he  occupied, 
went  from  place  to  place,  resuming  her  old 
^tmiTiar  occupations,  now  in  aid  of  the  assort- 
ment of  seeds,  and  placing  them  in  their  neat, 
paper  hags,  to  which  the  name  and  mode  of 
culture  was  carefully  appended.  Now  manu- 
facturing those  perfect  diminutive  haskets,  con- 
structed of  the  fihers  of  the  linden  tree,  and  so 
coveted  as  receptacles  for  sea  and  mountain 
mosses,  or  placed  upon  the  tahle,  imparting  a 
look  of  taste  and  comfort  and  industry  to  a 
lady's  room.  She  turned  the  low  wheel  for  the 
spinning  of  the  snowy  thread  of  linen  ;  she 
stepped  lightly  hack  and  forth  at  the  large 
wheel  producing  the  pure,  even  threads  of 
worsted  or  woolen  yarn,  for  Electa  was  a  skill- 
ful workwoman,  and  the  community  were 
proud  of  the  training  they  had  given  her. 

The  Shakers  are  industrious,  hut  not  toilsome. 
Thoroughness  is  the  prevailing  idea;  nothing 
is  imperfectly  done,  hcnqe,  the  puhlic  confi- 
dence in  them  is  never  weakened,  and  a  Shaker 
product  takes  precedence  of  all  others.  Plain 
are  they,  simple,  even  austero,  hut  there  is  a 
pervading  air  of  comfort,  if  not  ease,  and  a  self- 
reliant  pride  in  themselves  and  their  doings, 
and  their  growing  influence  upon  oar  ever- 
changing,  ever-experimenting  people,  who  s€em 
for  ever  just  on  the  threshold  of  solving  the 
prohlems  of  human  society,  and  seeking  that 
ideal  for  which  sages  had  struggled,  martyrs 
died,  and  poets  dreamed. 

The  flower-garden  was  rich  in  garniture,  and 
rich  in  all  herhs  that  might  have  heen  familiar 
to  Solomon  when  he  studied  the  hyssop  upon 
the  wall  and  the  cedar  of  Lehanon.  itere  chil- 
dren adopted  hy  the  community  were  taught 
those  light  avocations  which  were  hest  suited 
to  their  age,  not  precluding  that  delight  to  a 
child  of  climhing  a  tree  and  riding  upon  a 
fence.  Sturdy,  hrown,  healthful  hoys  and  girls 
were  there,  who,  if  unpossessed  of  the  graces  of 
society,  were  never  likely  to  hecome  its  pests. 
Gats  were  numerous,  and  kittens  petted  here  as 
elsewhere,  for  the  granaries  were  extensive  and 
the  rat  a  skillfal  depredator,  though  it  is  douht- 
ful  if  human  heings  would  not  persist  in  harhor- 
ing  the  friendly  dog  and  dainty  cat,  even  if 
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they  were  of  uo  use  other  than  in  being  com- 
panionable. 

Thus  the  days  wore  on,  and  Electa  recovered 
her  wonted  serenity.  On  the  Sabbath  she 
divided  the  services  of  the  day  by  an  exhorta- 
tion to  that  high,  spiritnal  growth  which  is  the 
end  and  aim  of  life,  and  then  her  clear,  silvery 
voice  rose  above  the  sharp  tones  of  the  sister- 
hood; as  they  moved  in  solemn  dance,  singing 
hymns  of  praise  and  songs  of  adoration  to  God. 
The  low,  plain  place  of -aseembly,  and  the  quaint 
solemn  air  of  the  worshipers,  bad  a  touch  of 


primitive  sanctity  about  them  as  they  circled 
round,  each  with  eyes  lifted  upward  and  hands 
slowly  moving  in  concert  with  the  voice.  It 
might  be  observed  that  the  floor  was  worn 
smooth  in  the  pathway  of  this  religions  dance. 
Several  of  "  the  world's  people,"  who  had  come 
from  the  neighboring  villages,  occupied  seats 
along  the  side  of  the  walls,  and  these  though 
at  first  disposed  to  more  than  smile  at  the 
grotesqueness  of  the  dance,  were  soon  sub- 
dued to  a  sense  of  mysterious  and  solemn  sym- 
pathy . 


-•-♦" 


The  Faults  of  Character. 


BT  BEV.    HBKAT  WABD  BEECHES. 


"FT  is  difficult  to  define  exactly  what  we  mean 
•^  hy  a  fault.  There  is  a  popular  impression, 
which  is  nearly  correct,  that  it  is  a  minified  sin ; 
that  it  is  something  irregular ;  but  that  it  lacks 
in  magnitude  or  intent  something  of  that  which 
goes  to  constitute  a  positive  sin.  In  many  in- 
stances faults  are  simply  irregularities  in  execu- 
tion or  mere  inattentions,  negations,  and  almost 
always  have  this  quality  of  being  incidental— 
not  purposed,  nor  the  result  of  passion. 

Many  persons  suppose  that  there  is  merit  in 
faults.    I  think  they  do  not  discriminate  very 
wisely.     It  is  true  that  perfect  people  are  Ihe 
most  disagreeable  and  intolerable  people  in  the 
world — thosa  so-called  perfect  people  who,  in 
order  not  to  speak  wrong,  never  speak  at  all, 
and  in  order  not  to  do  wrong,  do  nothing  ;/those 
cold,  precise,  inelastic,  hard,  smooth,  polished 
people,  who  are  regarded  as  perfect— by  them- 
selves.   It  is  true  that  you  hunger  and  thirst 
for  some  roughness,  and  you  wish  such  persons 
would  break  out  somehow,  and  seem  to  be  hu- 
msn.\  There  is  an  impression,  derived  from  ex- 
cess in  that  direction,  that  faults  are  signs  of  a 
fertile  nature—and  if  it  be  so,  how  fertile  some 
natures  are !     They  are  thought  to  be  like  the 
roughness  of  a  rock,  that  are  a  sign  of  strength ; 
like  the  bark  on  a  wholesome  tree ;  like  gnarls 
and  knots  on  the  oak ;  and  people  say  that  they 
would  not  want  a  man  to  have  fewer  faults,  be- 
cause there  is  a  kind  of  robustness  that  they 
give. 

Now,  there  may  be  certain  sorts  of  faults  of 
which  this  is  true— faults  of  manner,  or  faults 
of  irregularity ;  but  this  ought  not  to  blind  us 


to  the  moral  character  and  to  the  effects  of 
faults  that  are  seated  on  conscience ;  that  in- 
volve principle ;  that  touch  the  question  of  be- 
nevolence and  selfishness;  that  have  in  them 
certain  relations  to  the  waste  or  the  supply  of 
life;  that  run  their  roots  even  deeper,  and 
touch  the  very  seat  of  honor,  and,  one  may  say, 
of  character  and  salvation. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  faults  are  so  frequent 
and  so  little  considered,  must  be,  of  course,  a 
general  imperfection  of  human  nature.  Bat 
the  unconsciousness  of  men  as  to  the  details  of 
their  life  while  they  are  pursuing  weighty  mat- 
ters, is  also  a  reason  of  the  faults  of  which  men 
are  the  subjects.  They  are  unconscious-of  them, 
largely,  because  there  is  very  little  friendship 
that  takes  upon  itself  the  offices  of  true  friend- 
ship. This  is  that  which  makes  the  household 
so  valuable.  The  father  and  mother  love  their 
children  so  much  that  they  can  tell  them  their 
faults.  There  is  a  fidelity  possible  in  the  house- 
hold without  risking  friendship  or  love. 

There  is  a  discipline  of  the  school  and  in  pub- 
lic affairs,  as  well  as  in  the  family.  Where 
boys  and  young  men  are  thrown  together,  the 
attrition,  the  intercom parison,  the  angry  taunt, 
very  soon  makes  men  aware  of  those  social 
faults  which  are  apt  to  be  disclosed  in  the  social 
circle.  But  there  is  very  little  friendship  aside 
from  that  of  the  family,  which  teaches  a  man, 
after  he  gets  out  of  the  school  and  out  of  the 
family,  what  his  faults  are.  There  stands  in 
the  Word  of  God  the  command,  "  Confess  your 
faults  one  to  another ; "  but  for  the  roost  part 
men  are  selfish  and  inconsiderate  of  other's  wel- 
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farO)  and  one  does  not  dare  confces  his  fanlts  to 
his  neighbor.  He  says,  '*  If  I  should,  it  would 
be  patting  a  dab  in  his  hand,  and  by  and  by  he 
woald  strike  me  with  it.  He  would  get  angry 
with  me,  and  the  &ct8  would  oome  out.  Or,  if 
we  should  chance  to  come  into  competition  in 
business,  he  would  use  them  to  my  disadvantage. 
It  is  not  safe."  And  this  judgment  is  right. 
There  ore  very  few  people  to  whom  it  is  sale 
to  trust.  There  are  very  few  men  whose 
judgment  of  your  faults  it  would  be  safe  to 
trust. 

From  those  various  infirmities  of  men,  we 
grow  up  with  clustering  faults.  Many  of  them 
reach  to  the  very  vital  point  of  character.  And 
no  man  speaks  to  us  of  them.  Men  are  sur- 
prised if  we  accidentally  learn  them. 

Among  these  faults  are  temper,  anger,  irrita- 
bleness,  peevishness,  moroseness.  More  than 
any  other  feeling,  temper  depends  upon  the  con- 
ditions of  health.  It  is  very  largely  the  rcHolt 
of  irregularity  of  the  physical  system,  and  is  to 
be  trained  against  by  sanitary  laws.  Yet  we 
are  not  to  excuse  ourselves  on  that  ground  ;  be- 
cause the  most  inveterate  men  in  this  regard 
find  that,  when  they  are  in  the  presence  of  those 
whose  opinion  they  respect,  and  whose  good 
will  and  praise  they  long  for,  they  know  how 
to  restrain  their  temper.  Vanity  can  restrain 
it.  Self-interest  can  restrain  it.  And  if  by 
such  lower  instincts  one  can  restrain  his  temper, 
why  not  by  conscience  ? 

It  is  supposed  that  these  ebullitions  of  temper 
are  petty,  insignificant  faults;  but  I  can  not 
consider  the  opening  of  a  fountain  of  unhappi- 
ness  in  the  family  or  in  the  social  circle  a  petty 
matter.  A  single  instance  may  be  excused; 
but  the  habit  of  being  peevish,  sulky,  and  mo- 
rose, is  not  a  petty  fault.  It  rises  to  the  dignity 
of  an  ample  and  multitudinous  sin.  For  noth- 
ing more  destroys  the  happiness  around  about 
men  than  a  bad  temper.  It  is  in  the  power  of 
one  person  in  a  family  to  keep  .that  family  in 
smoke  all  day  long. 

A  bad  temper  usually  vents  itself  on  the 
weak,  and  those  that  are  not  able  to  help  them- 
selves. Our  peevishness  generally  works  down 
to  ouz  inferiors  and  subordinates  and  depend- 
ents. It  also  is  an  infliction  upon  our  friends ; 
for  we  take  it  for  granted  that  they  love  us  well 
enough  to  bear  it.  We  are  often  peevish  and 
snappish  toward  them,  when  we  would  not  be 
toward  others.  Toward  superiors  we  are  sel- 
dom liberal  and  free  with  our  tempers;  but 
toward  those  that  are  below  us  in  life  we  do  not 
hold  it  back.  Many  business  men  bottle  up 
their  temper  during  the  day,  and  save  it  til 


they  got  home  at  night,  and  then  it  is  a  house- 
hold confection,  a  luxury  of  the  family ! 

This  may  seem  like  a  small  thing.  It  is 
small  just  as  an  aphis  is  small.  In  the  summer 
aphides  multiply  by  millions,  and  cover  the 
leaves  of  plants,  and  weigh  them  down,  and 
suck  the  life-jaice  out  of  them ;  and,  though 
each  one  is  small,  a  million  of  them  put  together 
are  not  small.  And  so  it  is  with  petty  faults  of 
temper.  Each  flash  or  spark  may  be  small,  but 
where  one  carries  his  temper  like  a  smoking 
brand  and  swings  it  evermore,  the  whole  career 
amounts  to  a  good  deal  more  than  a  fault. 

Overworking  is  largely  a  cause  of  bad  tem- 
per. Where  persons  are  under  such  stimulus 
of  ambition  and  competition  and  avarice,  as  our 
people  are,  they  frequently  work  up  their  ex- 
citability to  a  morbid  condition ;  and,  though 
they  are  said  to  have  bad  dispositions,  their 
habits  are  worse  than  their  dispositions. 
They  are  overworked,  and  therefore  they  bring 
their  brain-system  unto  an  abnormal  condi- 
tion. 

Over-eating,  derangement  of  the  digestive 
function,  is  also  a  large  occasion  of  bad  temper. 
There  is  a  current  idea  that  after  dinner  a  man 
should  be  approached,  because  that  is  the  time 
most  favorable  to  good  nature.  This  may  be 
true  when  men  are  half  drunk  after  dinner »' 
but  ordinarily  undue  eating  brings  on  a  train  of 
symptoms  that  result  in  any  thing  but  amiable- 
ness  and  complacency.  And  that  which  is  true 
of  eating  is  also  true  of  stimulation.  Drinking, 
not  to  intoxication,  but  to  excitability,  is  a  fre- 
quent and  most  powerful  cause  of  irritableness. 

I  may  also  mention  faults  of  the  tongue. 
One  of  these  is  extravagance  of  speech.  There 
is  a  kind  of  extravagance  which  is  in  the  nature 
of  wit ;  and  there  is  another  kind  which  has 
neither  wit  nor  wisdom  in  it.  The  habit  of 
superlatives  is  a  habit  which  is  contrary  to  good 
taste  and  good  judgment.  The  habit  of  extrav- 
agant statement  can  not  be  indulged  in  continu- 
ously and  long  without  materially  marring  the 
moral  sense  in  its  relations  to  speech. 

The  fault  of  profanity  may  likewise  be  men- 
tioned. Many  people  think  that  profanity  is 
only  an  interjection,  an  explosion  of  strong 
feeling,  and  that  no  harm  is  done  by  it,  while  it 
often  gives  relief.  It  may  be  trae  that  a  man 
is  beneflted  by  some  expression  of  strong  feel- 
ings; but  it  does  not  require  that  ho  should 
take  the  name  of  God,  or  any  sacred  name,  in 
vain.  It  is  bad  for  his  taste.  It  is  bad  for  his 
kindness  and  benevolence;  because  it  wounds 
the  feelings  of  those  around  about  him.  It  is 
bad  for  his  religious  spirit.    It  is  bad  every  way. 
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It  is  the  most  inexcusable  of  faults.  It  usually 
begins  in  vanity,  and  is  continued  as  a  mere 
matter  of  habit  or  temper.  Small  boys  swear 
because  larger  boys  swear ;  and  larger  boys  swear 
because  men  swear.  And  there  is  no  comfort, 
nor  profit,  nor  honor,  nor  good,  in  any  way 
whatever,  in  it.     It  is  sheer  badness. 

I  may  mention,  also,  the  faults  of  untruth.  I 
am  not  referring,  now,  to  wanton,  deliberate, 
malicious  lies;  but  rather  to  what  may  be 
called  speaking  l?te  truth  to  a  hair^hreadth  ;  speak- 
ing the  truth  so  as  to  leave  the  impression  of 
untruth;  holding  one's  self  technically  right, 
and  yet  being  in  effect  wrong. 

The  general  rule  in  this  matter  is,  that  the 
tongue  should  be  usd,  not  merely  to  avoid  un- 
truth, but  to  glorify  truth,  and  promote  virtue, 
honor,  love,  and  duty.  The  tongue  should  be 
like  an  instrument  of  music.  Its  positive  utter- 
ances should  need  no  defense  and  no  excuse. 

Let  me  mention,  too,  faults  in  the  carriage  of 
the  mind  toward  others.  There  are  faults  of 
suspicion  and  criticism.  There  is  nothing  more 
frequent  than  for  men  to  criticise  their  fellow 
men  on  the  dark  side.  We  see,  remember,  re- 
port, digest,  perpetually,  not  that  which  is  for 
the  honor  and  well-being  of  the  person  discussed, 
but  that  which  can  be  made  a  matter  of  amuse- 
ment for  the  moment,  or  can  be  made  to  serve 
our  interests. 

The  law  of  kindness  on  this  subject  is, 
Niver  speak  any  thing  tliat  is  if\juriotts  of  another^ 
unless  you  Imvs  some  distinct  end  of  good  in  view. 

Faults  in  honorable  fidelity,  to  which  the 
young  of  our  nation  are  peculiarly  liable,  should 
not  be  omitted  from  this  category.  Almost  every 
man,  at  one  period  or  another  of  his  life,  is 
obliged  to  act  in  subordinate  relations.  And 
in  such  relations  men  are  apt  to  study  their  own 
interests,  and  not  the  interests  of  those  whom 
they  serve.  There  is  a  want  of  zeal  and  fervor 
of  fidelity.  There  is  the  low  and  selfish  feeling 
that  they  are  relations  which  a  man  sustains  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  himself.  The 
feeling  of  many  a  young  man  is,  "  My  employer 
must  look  out  for  his  own  interests,  and  I  will 
look  out  for  mine."  He  substitutes  for  gener- 
ous honor  a  feeling  of  personal  selfishness. 

Carelessness  of  other's  affairs  is  a  variation  of 
the  same  thing — especially  the  affairs  of  persons 
that  are  great  or  rich.  How  many  persons  feel 
that,  while  they  would  not  commit  an  offense 
against  property,  they  do  not  sin  when  they  aro 
merely  heedless  of  the  business  in  their  charge ! 
But  there  are  circumstances  in  which  heedless- 
ness amounts  to  crime.  This  is  a  fault  whose 
roots,  if  they  are  not  cut,  grow  deeper  and 


deeper,  till  by  and  by  carelessness    becomes 
vice. 

More  consciously  in  fault,  are  they  who  serve 
prefunctorily,  with  eye-service,  as  men-plcasers^ 
and  not  as  truthful,  honorable,  conscientiona 
men.  Very  few  men  can  be  found  who  will 
work  as  well  for  you  when  you  are  gone  as 
when  yoa  are  present.  There  are  very  few  men 
who  do  not  put  a  little  more  fidelity,  alacrity, 
precision,  and  promptitude  into  their  doings 
when  the  employer's  eye  is  upon  them. 

There  are  faults  of  business  morality  which 
require  a  passing  notice.  There  is  an  impres- 
sion that  we  have  a  right  to  defend  ourselves  by 
doing  wrong  to  those  who  do  wrong  to  us,  and 
that  we  have  a  right  to  be  judges  in  our  own 
cases.  It  is  very  common,  in  society,  for  men 
to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and 
plead  wrongs  that  they  have  suffered,  in  justifi- 
cation of  wrongs  that  they  have  done.  They 
are  determined  to  make  it  even.  They  mean  to 
be  avenged  or  indemnified.  And  usually  this 
is  in  cases  that  are  not  adjudicated ;  and  cases  in 
which  men  hear  but  one  side,  and  that  their  own ; 
in  cases  in  which  they  constitute  themselves 
their  own  jadges,  and  execute  justice  on  their 
own  responsibility. 

Now,  no  man  has  a  right  to  fight  fire  with 
fire.  No  man  has  a  right  to  defend  his  own 
reputation  by  blackening  the  reputation  of  the 
man  who  has  aspersed  him.  No  man  has  a 
right,  because  he  has  been  cheated,  to  cheat 
when  he  gets  a  chance.  No  man  has  a  right 
because  another  man  has  put  a  bad  bargain  on 
him,  to  put  a  bad  bargain  on  another  man. 
The  law  of  obligation  is  always  the  same. 

Another  fault  of  morals  in  business  is  taking 
advantage  of  mistakes.  For  example,  change 
is  being  made  for  you,  and  the  man  gives  you 
back  more  than  you  gave  him,  as  well  as  the 
article  you  have  taken.  You  pocket  the  money 
and  say,  "  I  am  not  bound  to  do  business  for  him 
and  myself  too.  I  am  not  responsible  for  his 
blunders."  Is  that  honest  ?  And  yet  are  there 
not  many  that  do  it  ?  I  know  men  who  I  sap- 
pose  you  could  not  bribe  to  join  a  band  of 
counterfeiters,  and  produce  and  circulate  bogus 
money ;  but  who,  if  they  wore  riding  down 
town  at  night,  and  had  a  bad  bill  put  on  them, 
would  say,  '*  I  can  not  afford  to  have  it  lie  on 
my  hands,"  and  shove  it  along,  having  no  con- 
science in  the  matter.  How  many  men  are 
there  that,  when  they  get  hold  of  a  bad  bill,  do 
not  have  a  sort  of  impulse  to  get  rid  of  it,  with- 
out stopping  to  consider  what  the  moral  char- 
acter of  such  an  act  is !  Because  you  have  a 
'\fiA  bill  put  on  you  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
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put  it  on  somebody  else.  And  though  a  man 
does  not  make  bad  bills,  if  he  lets  them  go  out 
of  his  hands  deliberately,  he  is  a  counterfeiter 
in  the  sight  of  God.  This  is  a  question  of  man- 
hood. Back  of  all  money  is  truth,  fidelity, 
morality,  honor,  and  trustworthiness ;  and  these 
ought  to  be  matters  above  dollars  and  cents  to 
you.    If  you  take  in  a  countarfeit  bill,  do  not 


wait  till  the  devil  tempts  you  twice.    Bum  it 
at  once. 

I  might  also  mention  wasteful  habits,  such  as 
indulgences  in  food  and  drink  and  stimulants ; 
but  enough  instances  of  faults  have  been  given 
to  awaken  your  thoughtfulness,  and  enable  you 
to  make  applications  of  the  general  subject  to 
special  cases  which  I  have  not  touched  upon. 
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Determination  of  Life. 


BT    V.   B.    PBB]LI2fS. 


I  HAD  an  acquaintance  who  used  to  say  that 
she  was  going  to  live  three  hundred  years. 
She  was  a  lady  of  great  natural  abilities  and 
much  culture ;  she  used  to  say  this  in  a  very 
curious  tone  of  half  jest,  half  earnest 

"  I  know  I  can,"  she  said ;  "  it  only  needs  the 
wiU  and  a  right  life ;  and  I  will !" 

Whether  she  really  will  I  do  not  know ;  I 
shall  not  undertake  to  wait  and  see,  like  the  old 
woman  who  bought  a  crow  to  see  if  it  would 
live  a  century. 

A  good  many  physiologists,  however,  have  ear- 
nestly taught,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  reason,  too, 
that  an  average  human  being  ought  to  live  a  hun- 
dred Tears.  Isupposetheaverage  human  machine 
is  really  capable  of  running  a  century.  It  does 
not  now  run  much,  if  any,  over  a  third  of  that 
time. 

We  can  really  do  a  good  deal  to  lengthen  our 
lives.  Bat  we  can  do  infinitely  more  to  widen 
them.  A  life  fifty  long  and  fifty  broad  amounts 
to  twenty-five  hundred ;  whereas,  if  it  is  a  hun- 
dred long  and  only  one  broad,  it  amounts  only 
to  one  hundred.  It  is  twice  as  long  as  the 
other,  but  only  one  twenty-fifth  as  large.  Be- 
sides, to  lengthen  life,  is  absolutely  within  lim- 
its of  possibility  ;  we  possibly  can  not  do  it  at 
all;  we  certainly  can  not  do  it  beyond  some 
number  of  years,  but  we  can  all  widen  our  lives, 
and  the  limit  is  only  that  of  effort.  We  can 
work,  we  can  read,  we  can  study,  we  can  talk, 
wc  can  think,  we  can  do  right  and  avoid  wrong, 
we  can  help. 

One  of  the  strongest  and  most  consoling  facts 
about  enlarging  our  life  is,  that  the  higher  the 
grade  of  improvement  sought,  the  more  utterly 
is  it  within  our  own  control.  A  disease  bom  in 
me  may  kill  me,  with  absolute  certainty,  at 
thirty-five ;  there  goes  my  century,  and  I  can't 
help  it.      The  circumstances  of    myself  and 


family  may  rivet  me  as  within  eleven-inch  tur- 
ret iron  to  the  steady  daily  drudging  of  some 
mere  hard  work.  There  goes  all  my  elegance 
and  leisure  and  learning,  and  a  good  deal  of  my 
thinking.  But  neither  God  nor  man  can  pre- 
vent me  from  gaining  self-control,  sweet-heart- 
edness,  thoughtfulness,  and  helpfulness  for 
others ;  from  steadily  rising,  and  rising  in  the 
moral  and  spiritual  life. 

These  paragraphs  are  not  directly,  but  they 
are  nearly,  in  point,  with  reference  to  what  I 
set  out  to  say ;  and  that  is,  about  Determination 
of  Life. 

I  suppose  I  am  talking:  to  grown-up  folks 
mostly,  and  they  are  most  likely  to  answer : 

"I'm  thirty— forty— fifty— sixty.  My  life 
was  determined  long  ago — only  fag  ends  of  it 
left.    You  have  nothing  for  me." 

Yes,  I  have — for  a  good  many  of  you.  Sap- 
pose  it  is  too  late  for  yourselves  ?  It  is  not  too 
late — with  many  of  you — for  those  that  I  had 
chiefly  in  my  mind.  As  was  just  said,  the  no- 
blest is  always  in  our  own  power.  It  is  infi- 
nitely higher  to  help  others  than  ourselves. 
And  las^y— it  is  this  that  I  was  coming  to — it 
is  a  truly  American  idea — I  should  say  it  is  a 
human  idea^-one  of  the  noblest  and  sweetest 
things  in  all  humanity — 

We  must  do  better  for  the  children. 

More  in  this    country   than  anywhere  else 
is  it  true,   that    parents    can    do    better    for 
their  children  than  was  done  for  themselves. 
Nothing  can  show  the  truth  of  this  so  well  as  a 
comparison  between  ourselves  and  England  on 
this  point.    That  country  is  probably  the  nearest 
in  the  world  to  the  United  States  in  average 
hopefulness  of  condition,  including  all  things 
together — wealth,  social  condition,  intelligence, 
morality,  and  religion.     Yet  now  compare  the 
average  condition  of  the  two   countries — that 
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is,  of  the  poor  and  of  those  who  work   for  a 
living. 

A  man  hegins  life  with  nothing,  except  what 
the  Irishman  called  **  hia  four  hones.'*  In  the 
United  Stages  it  is  the  mle  for  him  to  gain  a 
piece  of  land,  live  in  a  home  of  his  own  with  a 
wife  and  children,  to  heoome  a  voter  and  proh- 
ahly  a  puhlic  of&cer,  to  give  his  children  a  hot- 
ter education  that;  he  had,  to  start  them  in  life 
with  more  money,  more  learning,  more  mind, 
more  chances  for  prosperity  of  every  kind,  than 
he  had  himself. 

But  in  England  the  chances  are  many  that  a 
poor  man's  childrem  can  not  rise  ahove  his  own 
level.  He  can  not  huy  a  piece  of  land.  The 
proprietors  will  not  sell  it  to  him,  and  if  they 
would,  there  are  no  puhlic  land  records  there, 
and  absolutely  the  poor  man  can  not  afford  the 
cost  of  searching  a  title  and  getting  a  convey- 
ance made  out  to  him,  let  alone  the  cost  of  the 
land  itself.  So  he  can  not  own  a  piece  of  land, 
nor  have  a  home  of  his  own.  He  can  have  a 
wife  and  children,  hut  wages  are  so  low  that  he 
can  barely  pay  his  own  way  from  his  own  earn- 
ings and  those  of  his  wife  and  children  together, 
and  the  children  can  not  even  go  to  school. 
And  if  they  could,  there  are  no  schools ;  at  least 
none  in  our  American  sense  of  the  term,  free 
and  equal  to  poor  and  rich  alike.  Nor  can  he 
vote.  At  least  there  is  a  property  qualification 
which  acts  as  a  substantial  prohibiiion ;  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  chances  of  being  a  voter 
in  England  is  exactly  equal  to  that  of  go- 
ing to  the  poorhouse.  The  number  of  voters  in 
England  is  just  about  that  of  the  paupers. 
There  are  about  a  million  of  each.  And  with- 
out a  vote  for  himself  or  schooling  for  his  children, 
he  can  neither  rise  in  consideration  himself,  nor 
put  his  children  in  the  way  of  doing  so  after 
him. 

This  superiority  in  the  children's  chances,  is 
doubtless  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  many  cords 
that  are  drawing  all  Europe  over  here. 

Now,  the  children's  lives  are  at  first,  certainly 
beyond  their  own  power.  The  little  folks  don't 
know  what  they  are  nor  what  they  want ;  they 
are  entirely  passive  to  the  shaping  hands  of 
their  elders.  While  it  is  true  that  we  can  con- 
trol our  own  lives  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is 
eqiully  true  that  nothing  can  free  us  from  the 
results  of  our  childhood  and  youth.  We  never 
escape  from  the  influence  of  that  part  of  our 
lives  which  we  could  not  control.  Childhood 
is  to  a  great  extent  the  directing  fate  of  life. 
'  Parents  are  the  absolute  monarchs  of  child- 
hood. And  thus  parents  direct  the  fate  of  life. 
Such  reasonings  show  how  right  I  am  in  begin- 


ning before  self-control  is  possible,  when  I  dis- 
cuss self-control.  It  is  only  preparing  the  pro- 
visions and  musket  and  ammunition  for  the 
enlisted  man ;  and  drilling  him  in  the  march- 
ing step  and  the  manual  of  arms  before  the 
army  sets  out.  Twenty-nine  inches,  and  hard 
bread,  was  the  basis  of  each  campaign  of  victory 
for  Napoleon.  That  is  the  length  of  the  regu- 
lation step.  So  many  steps  a  minute,  so  many 
hours  a  [day,  carries  the  armies  to  their  con- 
verging at  a  time  and  on  a  point  that  only  the 
great  commander  knows  in  his  own  secret  soul. 
Having  the  provisions  and  marching  on  time, 
his  combinations  exploded  the  nnsnspccting  foe 
into  the  most  utter  destruction.  Give  your 
young  soldier  his  provisions  and  ammunition 
and  weapon  and  squad-drill  while  you  can. 
The  campaign  of  life  will  draw  heavily  enough 
upon  all  the  preparations  you  can  give  him. 
And  unprepared,  he  marches  only  to  the  hos- 
pitaL 

As  I  said  in  a  previous  paper  "  people  differ/' 
So  do  children.  And  the  principal  problem  for 
the  parent  who  educates  his  children  is,  to  pre- 
pare them  to  do  their  best  thing  in  the  best 
way. 

The  truth  is,  that  children  compare  with 
adults  as  wax  statues  to  cast-iron '  ones.  You 
can  shape  the  former  almost  as  you  choose 
within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  weakness  of 
the  material  and  its  danger  of  injury  from  heat 
or  cold,  blows  or  carelessness.  The  cast-iron 
figure  is  comparatively  impregnable  to  evil, 
but  it  is  comparatively  inaccessible  for  good, 
too. 

Life  is  determinable  far  more  for  our  chil- 
dren than  for  ourselves.  It  is  far  more  for 
their  children  than  for  themselves,  that  thought- 
ful and  wise  nnd  kindly  parents  are  anxious 
and  diligent. 

I  had  it  in  mind  to  suggest  something  in  de- 
tail in  determining  the  children's  lives ;  but  I 
can  not  do  it  at  the  tail  of  a  paper.  I  shall  try 
to  hereafter. 


Obsehyations  appear  to  sliow  that  the 
rule  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  taken  in  by 
respiration  is,  approxi\nately,  equal  to  that 
given  out  by  expiration,  only  holds  good  for  the 
total  result  of  twenty -four  hours  respiration. 
Much  more  oxygen  appears  to  be  given  out  dur- 
ing the  daytime  than  is  absorbed ;  while  at  night, 
much  more  oxygen  is  absorbed  than  is  excreted 
as  carbonic  acid  during  the  same  period.  And 
it  is  very  probable  that  the  deficiency  of  oxygen 
toward  the  end  of  the  waking  hours,  is  one 
cause  of  the  sense  of  fatigue  at  that  time. 
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A  MOST  important  principle  in  Exercise, 
and  one  which  should  ever  be  borne  in 
mind,  is,  that  it  should  be  regpilated  by  individ- 
ual fitnesSf  for  the  exercise  that  scarcely  amounts 
to  exertion  in  one  person  will  be  injurious  and 
dangerous  to  another.  *  A  ad  not  only  is  this 
inequality  observable  among  different  individu- 
als, butf  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  same  indi- 
vidual may  have  parts  of  his  body  possessing 
special  power  or  presenting  special  weakness. 
A  man  may  have  limbs  capable  of  transporting 
him  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour  through- 
out the  day,  and  for  many  days  in  succession, 
but  with  heart  or  lungs  all  unequal  to  the  effort. 
Or  he  may  have  an  organization  so  frail,  and  a 
temperament  so  susceptible  to  stimulation  or 
excitement,  that  the  one  is  an  abiding  danger  to 
the  other. 

A  DUTY. 

It  is  every  man's  duty,  therefore  (nor  is  it  a 
vory  hard  one),  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  his  physical  resources,  for 
his  guidance  at  all  times,  but  especially  when 
contemplating  any  special  and  exceptional  ex- 
ertion. And  it  is  from  the  non-observance  of 
this  principle  that  we  hear  so  frequently  of 
accidents  and  cases  of  serious  indi8po«ition  after 
unwonted  physical  effort.  If  any  one  whose 
habits  of  life  have  been  of  a  comparatively  sed- 
entary^nature,  suddenly,  and  without  any  pre- 
liminary preparation,  resolves  to  change  these 
habits  for  active  ones,  he  will  unquestionably 
derive  harm  from  such  an  attempt,  simply  be- 
cause, in  doing  so,  he  is  infringing  those  prin- 
ciples which  alone  can  make  it  useful.  Thus,  if 
he  attempts  an  exercise  which  is  suited  to  one 
whose  frame,  from  regular  Hud  continuous  prac- 
tice, is  capable  of  performing  it  without  fatigue, 
if  he  makes  a  demand  upon  his  heart  and  lungs 
that  is  beyond  their  power  to  sustain,  because 
he  sees  another  man  make  the  same  requisition 
upon  his  well-trained  organs  of  respiration  and 

*  A  paiBfnl  instanoe  of  this  nature  was  brought  before 
me  some  time  ago.  A  man  boasted  to  m?  that  he  and  his 
8on->the  father  a  strong,  hardy  man,  the  son  a  lanky 
and  loose  grown  lad  of  thirteen  years— had  Inst  walked 

rom  London  to  Oxford  in  one  day— a  distance  of  nearly 
sixty  miles.    Before  the  year  was  out  they  made  another 

omrney  togetbex^— a  short  one  this  time — Che  son  carried 
before,  the  father,  l)rokcn-hoartod,  following.  The  boy 
had  never  recovered  from  the  exhaustion  of  that  day. 


oirculation ;  or  if  he  selects  a  certain  time  of  the 
day  for  exercise  because  it  best  suits  his  busi- 
ness aixungements,  although  his  brain  may  be 
weary,  his  mental  energies  exhausted,  and  his 
bodily  energies  depressed,  how  can  aught  but 
disappointment  be  the  result  P  The  stomach 
when  enfeebled  by  fasting  can  not  all  at  once 
digest  a  copious  meal ;  the  lungs  weakened  by 
illness  and  in-door  confinement  can  not  breathe 
all  at  once  the  external  air ;  the  mind  depressed 
by  grief  can  not  all  at  once  be  trusted  with  the 
full  tale  of  glad  tidings.  Yet  a  man  does  not 
hesitate  to  change  the  habitp  of  every  organ  V)f 
his  body  as  hastily  as  he  would  change  an  ordi- 
nary garment,  and  then  to  express  surprise  and 
disappointment  if  benefit  be  not  the  result  of  the 
change. 

ZlTDIVIDirAL     11TNE88. 

The  infringement  of  this  principle,  that  "  Ex- 
ercise should  be  regulated  by  individual  fitness, 
that  it  should  be  approached  gradually  and  in- 
creased only  with  increasing  strength,"  has  been 
the  cause  of  much  perplexity  and  suffering. 
Scarcely  a  summer  passes  without  our  attention 
being  drawn  to  some  victim  of  its  transgres- 
sion—some one  who  has  escaped  suddenly  from 
his  desk  or  study,  and,  without  preparation,  or 
gradation,  or  precaution  of  any  kind  or  degree, 
has  betaken  himself  to  mountain -climbing, 
shooting,  boating,  or  some  other  exciting  pur- 
suit, to  break  down  in  the  effort,  or  to  struggle 
through  it  and  sink  down  for  many  a  month  and 
day  after  it,  his  powers  overtasked,  his  energies 
exhausted.  Now  for  the  brain-tired,  city-worn, 
business-weary  man,  these  are  the  pursuits  which 
he  would  do  best  to  follow,  and  these  are  the 
scenes  among  which  he  would  do  most  wisely  to 
mingle,  did  he  do  so,  in  accordance  with  the  dic- 
tates of  reason,  and  in  obedience  lo  the  laws 
by  which  health  and  strength  are  maintained. 

CHAKOB    OF  AIR. 

This  is,  however,  the  abuse,  not  the  use  of  a 
valuable  custom  which  is  yearly  extending,  and 
extending,  too,  among  the  very  men  who  need 
it  most  and  to  whom  it  will  yield  the  most  im- 
mediate and  lasting  benefit ;  a  custom  which,  it 
adopted  judiciously,  will  give  a  healthful  fillip 
to  the  fiagging  energies  of  both  mind  and  body. ' 
We  call  it  "  change  of  air,"  and  the  term  is  just 
as  good  as  any  other,  but  it  very  imperfectly 
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expresses  the  extent  of  the  change,  for  it  is  t 
change  of  every  thing — every  thing  we  see  or 
hear,  taste,  touch,  or  look  at,  person,  place,  or 
thing— change  of  every  thing  we  undertake,  un- 
dergo, and  (prohahly)  understand. 

But  even  when  these  holiday-hreaks  are  made 
most  sensihiy,  they  must  not  he  i-egaided  as  the 
all-in-all  of  the  exercise  to  he  taken.  A  man 
can  not  in  a  week  or  two  eat  sufficient  food  to 
supply  the  demands  of  appetite  for  a  whole 
year,  neither  can  he  take  sufficient  exercise  to 
keep  his  hody  in  health  throughout  the  four 
seasons  in  a  summer's  ramhle.  These  mountain 
excursions  or  sea-side  sojourns  must  he  in  addu 
Hon  to,  and  involving  no  curtailment  of  the 
daily  walk  to  or  from  husiness,  ihe  daily  ride 
to  or  from  somewhere,  or  the  daily  employment 
with  or  at  something ;  a  something  which  will 
in  its  doing  quicken  the  pulse  and  augment  the 
breathing,  and,  if  possible,  bring  the  perspira- 
tion to  the  forehead. 

OTHBR    HEALTH    AGENTS. 

Exercise  may  be  favorably  connected  with 
other  agents  of  health,  such  as  bathing,  in  the 
practice  of  swimming;  and  with  fresh  air  in 
country  ride  or  ramble.  To  men  living  in 
large  cities — the  men  of  course  whose  need  of 
exercise  is  the  greatest — it  seems  but  a  tantali- 
zation  to  recommend  a  country  ramble;  but 
there  aro  a  great  many  men  pining  for  want  of 
proper  exercise  who  do  not  live  in  large  cities, 
and  there  are  a  great  many  others  who  spend 
but  a  portion  of  their  time  there,  with  whom 
an  occasional  break  along  the  green  lanes  in 
the  saddle,  or  across  the  meadows  on  foot,  would 
be  a  matter  of  easy  accomplishment.  Men  do  not 
know  what  they  possess  in  these  cross-country 
byways,  and  in  the  power  of  traversing  them  on 
foot — the  pleasure,  the  profit  of  walking — the 
first  exercise  enjoyed  in  life,  the  last  that  is  freely 
taken.  But  a  walk,  to  be  a  real  enjoyable  exer- 
cise, must  be  a  country  walk,  a  country  ram- 
ble, in  fact — the  antithesis  to  the  **  constitu- 
tional" of  a  measured  mile  of  way  on  the  dusty 
road — going  where  fancy  prompts  and  inclina- 
tion leads,  forgetting  alike  past  mental  labor 
and  present  physical  effort  in  the  successively 
recurring  objects  of  interest  that  will  rise  at 
every  turn  of  the  path.  The  country  walk  is 
an  exercise  entirely  our  own — ^purely  English- 
originating  doubtless  in  many  favorably  con- 
curring circumstances,  mental  and  material; 
such  as  love  of  country-life  and  country-scenes, 
*  of  natural  objects  in  their  natural  places  and  in 
their  natural  aspects,  and  also  from  that  Islend- 
ing  of  the.  thoughtful  with  the  practical  ele- 


ments of  character  which  is  peculiar  to  aur 
own  race;  and  doubtless  , also  to  the  facilities 
presented  for  indulging  in  by-path  pedestrian 
peregrinations.  I  have  wandered  on  foot  through 
many  a  land,  but  have  never  seen  these  dear 
old  stile-paths  in  any  but  owe  own,  nor  have  1 
ever  met  abroad  the  man  who  cared  for  them, 
or  could  comprehend  any  pleasure  in  this  source 
and  this  scene  of  exercise.  The  country  walk 
is  good  for  both  mind  and  body,  clearing  the 
brain,  and  quickening  the  pulse  by  the  same 
means.  If  a  man  wanted  an  aid  to  thought,  a 
help  to  enable  him  to  look  all  round  a  point 
difficult  of  access,  and  at  the  same  time  find  the 
antidote  to  close  mental  application,  I  would 
say,  "  Vault  the  first  stile  in  the  first  meadow, 
and  let  your  mind  track  out  the  windings  of 
the  way  of  your  subject  of  thought,  even  as 
your  undirected  feet  might  track  out  the  wind- 
ings of  the  unsurveyed  path  on  the  greensward 
— through  meadow  and  field,  through  coppice 
or  common,  by  river-side  or  plantation-row — 
the  villager's  right  of  way,  secured  to  him  by 
right  of  immemorial  usage.*'  For  the  young 
and  for  the  middle-aged,  for  the  one  as  a  change 
from  his  more  energetic  and  concentrated  phys- 
ical exertions,  for  the  other  as  a  means  of  bodily 
exercise  and  mental  beguilement,  I  know  no 
better  recreation. 

BBSULTS  OF    lONORina  INSTINCT. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  irregular  and  indiscreet 
yieldings  to  the  natural  instinct  for  physical 
exertion  which  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
nature — subdued,  it  may  be,  but  not  dead — and 
waking  up  and  asserting  their  claims  on  every 
favorable  occasion ;  but  the  evils  which  come 
from  these  are  not  so  great  or  so  startling  in 
their  results,  nor  do  they  seem  so  blamable  a 
transg^ression  as  when  these  instinctive  cravings 
are  blindly  and  persistently  ignored.  How 
many,  how  marked,  and  how  painful  are  the 
proofs  of  this,  daily  recurring.  How  many 
gifted  men  have  broken  down  and  are  daily 
breaking  down,  with  their  life's  work  only  half 
done,  when  they  might,  humanly  speaking,  have 
completed  it  with  ease  and  success  had  they  not 
carried  it  on  in  utter  disregard  of  the  fact  that 
to  ensure  health  of  mind  they  must  possess 
health  of  body,  and  at  the  same  time  set  at 
naught  the  laws  which  the  Creator  of  each  has 
made  the  conditions  of  its  healthful  existence. 


->-•- 
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Whew  Patrick  first  tried  peaches,  he 
said  he  liked  the  fiavor,  but  the  seeds  lay  hard 
on  his  stomach. 
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fTlHE  doctora  gave  bim  up,  and  he 

Gave  up  their  medicines  and  things, 
And  sought  another  remedy — 

Where  sulphur  is  dissolved  in  springs. 
Now  fusil  oil  was  sending  him 

Where  patients  take  the  sulphur  pure , 
So,  though  he  was  too  weak  to  swim, 

He  "  struck  out"  for  the  "Water-cure. 

He  looked  hack  to  the  Deluge,  when 

The  water  killed  more  than  it  cured. 
And  thought  the  flavor  given  then, 

By  sinners  could  not  he  endured. 
**  Water,  when  used  to  wash  the  skin, 

A  healthy  mortal  might  endure, 
But  not  a  drop  should  get  within — 

His  mouth,  while  at  the  Water-cure." 

The  halh-men  seized  him  hy  the  coat. 

And  there  and  then  they. stripped  him  bare; 
He  crammed  a  towel  in  his  throat. 

For  fear  the  water  might  get  there ! 
While  in  the  bath  he  tried  to  cough, 

And  thought  that  he  was  going,  sure, 
Where  the  pure  Croton  is  cut  o£f, 

And  that  is  not  a  Water-cure ! ' 

There  he  was  scrubbed  from  head  to  feet. 

Meantime  the  cork  of  cloth  flew  out, 
And  while  his  lips  were  slow  to  meet, 

And  he  was  plunged  and  dipped  about, 
The  water  cold,  unused  to  such  a  throat, 

Ban  slowly  down  as  through  a  sewer ; 
He  cried,  **  My  kingdom  for  a  boat — 

To  take  me  from  the  Water-cure !" 

'  But  could  you  see  that  man  to-day, 

You  would,  indeed,  be  proud  of  him ; 
I  can  not  tell  how  much  he'd  weigh — 

His  motto  now  is,  *'  Sink  or  swim." 
When  first  invited  to  the  Springs, 

His  body  seemed  a  bony  skewer, 
And  now  the  discus  which  he  flings, 

Shows  what  comes  of  the  Water-core. 
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Like  Naaman  in  the  water,  ho 

Was  dipped  until  he  loat  the  skin 
Which  hinders,  like  the  leprosy, 

The  health  which  seeks  to  get  within. 
And  now  he  likes  no  other  drink 

So  well  as  water  cold  and  pore. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find,  I  think, 

A  better  man  at  any  Cure. 


G.  W.  B. 


-♦"^ 


-•-♦■ 


Amusement    Controversy. 


BT     WASniNQTOK     GLADDEN, 


THIS  amusement  question  is  getting  to  be 
one  of  the  leading  questions.  I  was  about 
to  say,  that  the  views  of  the  people  concerning 
the  subject  are  undergoing  a  revolution;  but 
perhaps  it  would  be  safer  to  affirm  that  there 
has  been  an  insurrection  against  the  prevailing 
doctrine.  When  the  insurgents  shall  be  allowed 
belligerent  rights,  it  will  be  proper  to  call  it  a 
revolution.  At  present  there  seems  to  be  a* dis- 
position in  certain  quarters  to  have  them  all 
seized  and  strangled,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
-I  A  dispute  so  general  and  so  earnest  as  this 
has  come  to  be,  is  the  best  evidence  that  some- 
thing is  wrong ;  and  it  is  rather  difficult  to  be* 
licve  that  all  the  wrong  is  to  be  charged  upon 
those  who  are  fond  of  amusement.  Both  sides 
ill  a  quarrel  are  commonly  in  fault. 

The  tendency  to  dissipation  and  frivolity  is 
always  present,  in  all  forms  of  society.  When 
our  fathers  and  mothers  were  boys  and  girls, 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  there  was  less  danger 
from  this  source  than  there  is  to-day  ;  but  there 
was  danger  then.  "Young  folks  always  will 
bo  young  folks,"  the  matrons  say;  and  the 
maidens  may  safely  infer  from  that  saying  that 
young  folks  always  were  young  folks.  The  love 
of  play  is  the  strongest  of  the  passions  which 
bear  rule  over  the  >oung,  and  there  is  always 
reason  to  fear  that  it  will  lead  them  into  excess; 
always  need  that  those  who  have  the  core  of 
them  should  gnard  them  against  a  multitude  of 
accompanying  evils.  But  this  is  a  matter  which 
must  be  tieated  with  the  utmost  caution. 

Any  lack  of  precision  in  your  philosophy  will 
be  fatal.  If  there  is  a  loophole  in  your  logic, 
your  boys  will  go  through  it  in  a  hurry.  If  you 
put  that  down  for  a  first  truth  which  is  only  a 


flimsy  fabric  of  prejudice  and  fanaticism,  your 
girld,  with  their  sharp  insight,  will  soon  see 
through  it.  Perhaps  they  will  have  so  much 
respect  for  you,  or  so  much  reverence  for  the 
ecclesiastical  authority  which  lays  down  the  law 
to  them,  that  they  will  never  argue  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  if  there  is  the  smallest  bit  of  sophis- 
try in  your  teachings  they  know  it,  you  may 
depend.  It  is  not  well  either  for  you  or  for 
them  that  you  should  thus  embroil  ihem  in  a 
secret  strife  between  reason  and  authority.  It 
is  an  irrepressible  conflict,  and  one  in  which 
authority  always  goes  to  the  wall  at  last.  When 
they  cast  off  your  laws  and  repudiate  your  doc- 
trines in  this  matter,  your  influence  over  them 
in  other  matters  will  be  greatly  impaired. 

It  is  unfortunate,  too,  if  an  impression  is 
allowed  to  obtain  among  the  young  that  their 
elders  have  no  sympathy  with  them  in  their 
love  of  play.  If  the  teachers  of  morality  lake 
their  places  upon  some  awful  eminence  of  supe- 
rior wisdom,  and  show  that  they  have  bat  little 
regard  for  the  natural  tastes  and  preferences  of 
those  whom  they  are  trying  to  instruct,  it  is  not 
likely  that  their  words  will  have  much  weight. 

That  there  has  been  a  want  of  sympathy  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  young,  and  that  there 
has  also  been  no  small  amount  of  illogical  and 
preposterous  teaching  about  the  subject  of 
amusement  seems  to  me  very  plain.  The  evils 
connected  with  amusement  are  greater  now 
than  ever  before  in  our  land,  and  no  small  por- 
tion of  their  increase  is  to  be  accounted  for  b}- 
the  unwise  measures  that  have  been  taken  to 
prevent  them.  Bestraint  was  necessary,  but 
the  restraints  imposed  have  been  so  unreasona- 
ble and  injudicious  that  there  has  been  a  revolt. 
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and  they  have  given  way  altogether.  The  whole 
subject  needs  to  be  thoroughly  revised.  If  we 
would  rescue  our  young  men  and  women  from 
the  strong  currents  of  frivolity,  we  must  get  a 
foothold  somewhere  upon  solid  ground.  Those 
who  question  the  commonly- received  teachings 
about  amusement  are  loudly  accused  of  making 
concessions  to  the  frivoloas  spirit  of  the  time, 
or  worse,  of  conspiring  to  break  down  the  bar- 
riers and  let  in  the  floods  of  dissipation  and 
vice.  Some  of  them  may  be  governed  by  such 
unworthy  motives ;  but  there  are  others  who 
see,  or  think  they  see  that  the  barriers  are  al- 
ready well-nigh  broken  down,  that  the  power  of 
the  churches  over  tffe  young  in  this  matter  is 
nearly  lost ;  and  their  solicitude  for  the  welfare 
of  the  young  people  about  them,  and  their  de- 
sire to  save  these  young  people  from  the  mis- 
chiefs of  social  dissipation  have  led  them  to  in- 
quire whether  the  received  doatriLe  may  not  be 
unsafe  and  unsound. 

The  ethical  code  respecting  amusement  which 
has  been  most  widely  recognized  and  inculcated 
is  the  joint  work  of  various  ecclesiastical  bodies- 
Presbyterians,  Orthodox  Congregationalists, 
Baptists,  Methodists,  Moravians,  and  others,  in 
their  representative  assemblies,  have  gravely 
discussed  the  subject,  laying  down  the  law  to 
the  churches.  Armed  with  these  thunderbolts, 
the  pulpits  and  the  tract  presses  have  resounded 
with  denunciations  until,  in  many  quarters, 
public  opinion  has  become  very  nearly  unan- 
imous in  disallowing  certain  popular  amuse- 
ments. It  might  he  doubted  befor&hand  whether 
snch  assemblies  as  these  are  competent  to  settle 
the  amnsament  question.  The  worthy  men  who 
composed  them  are  to  be  credited,  not  only  with 
good  intentions,  but  with  great  learning  and 
high  character ;  but  most  of  them  have  long  ago 
put  away  childish  things,  and  some  have  even 
forgotten  that  they  ever  had  any  childish  things 
to  put  away.  The  ti*aining  through  which 
they  have  passed,  and  the  course  of  life  which 
they  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  follow  while  in 
the  ministry,  have  not  been  such  as  to  give 
them  any  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  of 
amusements.  The  majority  of  them  suppose 
that  the  practice  of  almost  every  kind  of  pas- 
time is  inconsistent  with  their  profession,  and 
it  is  natural  enouf^h  that  what  they  themselves 
abjure  they  should  be  slow  to  allow  to  others. 

I  confess  that  the  picture  of  these  venerable 
bishops  and  doctors  and  elders,  with  their  sil- 
very hair  and  their  snowy  neckcloths,  sitting  in 
solemn  convocation  to  decide  what  pastimes  are 
good  for  young  folks  and  what  are  evil,  wears 
to  my  eye  a  shade  of  comicality.     No  one  can 


doubt  that  these  excellent  men  are  thoroughly 
qualified  to  discuss  the  philosophical  principles 
underlying  the  whole  subject  of  amusement ;  to 
show  what  uses  sport  and  recreation  are  de- 
signed to  subserve  in  the  divine  economy,  and 
what  general  rules  should  therefore  govern  us 
in  our  practice  of  them.  But  this,  which  they 
are  perfectly  competent  to  do,  and  which  is  the 
very  thing  that  most  of  all  needs  doing,  is  pre- 
cisely the  thing  which  they  have  left  undone : 
and  the  thing  for  which  they  had  no  qualifica- 
tions whatever,  namely,  the  decision  with  regard 
to  specific  amusements,  is  the  only  thing  they 
have  tried  to  do.  Men  who  never  in  their  lives 
saw  a  fiffure  danced,  and  who  do  not  know 
spades  from  clubs,  have  declaimed  from  their 
pulpits  and  have  voted  in  the  assemblies  against, 
cards  and  dancing.  Here  is  one.of  the  deliver- 
ances of  these  religious  bodies: 

**  Jiesolved,  That  the  fashionable  amusement 
of  promiscuous  dancing  is  so  entirely  unscrip- 
tural,  and  eminently  and  exclusively  that  of  the 
world  whioh  lieth  in  wickedness,  and  so  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  with 
that  propriety  of  Christian  deportment  and  that 
purity  of  heart  which  his  followers  are  bound 
to  maintain,  as  to  render  it  not  only  improper 
and  injurious  for  professing  Chiistians  either  to 
partake  in  it  or  to  qualify'  their  children  for  it 
by  teaching  them  the  art,  but  also  to  call  for 
the  faithful  and  judicious  exercise  of  discipline 
on  the  part  of  church  sessions,  when  any  of  the 
members  of  the  churches  have  been  guilty." 

Mr.  Vincent  tells  of  ''an  amiable  and  most 
excellent  clergyman  who  happened  to  be  present 
one  evening  when  some  young  ladies  went 
through  a  quadrille.  He  looked  on  with  great 
apparent  pleasure.  The  next  morning  he  was 
rdllied  by  sojne  of  his  townsmen  on  having 
countenanced  dancing  by  his  presence ;  when 
he  roundly  denied  the  charge,  and  asserted  that 
no  dancing  had  taken  place,  but  only,  as  he 
expressed  it,  a  most  beautiful  exercised"  Very 
likely  this  clergyman  voted  for  that  resolution. 

Such  indiscriminate  and  random  denuncia- 
tions by  the  chjrgy  of  things  concerning  which 
they  had  no  knowledge  have  ofibnded  not  only 
the  lovers  of  amusement,  but  even  the  more' 
considerate  of  the  clergy  themselves.  Witness  • 
these  words  of  I^r.  James  W.  Alexander,  a  min* 
istor  of  the  most  straitest  sect  of  orthodox  Chris- 
tians, and  one  to  whom  no  suspicion  of  catering 
to  frivolity  could  possibly  attach  : 

**  I  am  half  afraid  1  am  under  some  halluci- 
nation or  morbid  judgment,  but  for  several  years 
I  have  sickened  at   the  common  way  of  outcry 
.  against  specific  amusements ;  sermons  and  tracts 
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anent  theaiy  etc. ;  in  ono  view  all  the  meetings 
of  our  unconverted  hearers  are  frivolous,  but 
are  they  worst  when  they  are  merriest  ?  This 
is  dangerous  ground,  and  I  suspect  myself,  hut 
my  error  is  corrigible,  and  it  surely  does  not 
grow  out  of  any  disposition  to  practice  on  the 
light  fantastic  toe.  I  believe,  however,  that 
sourness,  moroseness,  censoriousness,  malice, 
lust,  envy,  and  two  or  three  other  things  may 
cat  as  doth  a  canker  in  people  who  never 
danced." 

In  f^eneral,  I  think,  throe  complaints  may 
fairly  be  made  against  the  teaching  of  the  re- 
ligious bodies  on  this  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  wholly  a  minis- 
tration of  condemnation.  Many  things  have 
been  disallowed,  nothing  has  been  approved. 
Tbe  churches  have  hardly  ventured  into  this 
field,  except  to  forbid  and  denounce.  The  im- 
pression has  thus  been  given  that  all  sport  is 
sinful.  It  is  true  that  the  hard  words  of  the 
doctors  have  all  been  said  about  three  or  four 
specific  amusements,  but  there  has  been  an 
ominous  silonce  about  all  the  rest  which  has 
intimated,  more  or  less  strongly,  that  in  their 
judgment  the  rest  are  not  much  better.  A  grave 
suspicion  lurks  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
young  people,  that  their  religious  guides  and 
censors  esteem  all  their  frolics  to  be  the  ebulli' 
tions  of  a  depraved  nature.  Is  it  too  much  to 
Eay  that  some  such  notion  as  this  has  been  till 
recently  quite  generally  entertained  among 
Christian  people  P  There  has  been  no  such  ar- 
tide  of  faith  in  any  of  their  confessions,  but  it 
has  been  the  tacit  assumption  of  most  of  those 
who  were  regarded  as  the  leaders  of  religious 
opinion.  A  fondness  for  sport  has  been  regarded 
as  somewhat  inconsistent  with  deep  and  thor- 
ough piety,  and  it  was  thought  *  by  many  that 
those  Christians  who  engaged  only  in  the  more 
orthodox  pastimes  in  the  most  moderate  way 
would  be  rather  better  Christians  if  they  re- 
frained from  them  altogether,  and  employed  the 
time  devoted  to  them  in  secluded  meditation 
upon  heavenly  things.  For  what  has  been  done 
toward  the  destruction  of  this  dreary  relic  of 
Paganism  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Beecher  more 
than  to  any  body  else  on  earth.  Bis  persistent 
good  nature  and  his  ready  wit  have  scared  away 
many  of  these  goblins  of  darkness;  and  his 
clear  vision  has  discovered  much  of  the  truth 
concerning  the  uses  of  sport  and  laughter  in 
ministering  to  the  health  of  the  body  and  the 
soul. 

The  second  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
church  teachings  npon  this  subject  lies  in  their 
utter  disproportion.    The  evilB  growing  out  of 


amusement  are  serious  and  worthy  of  reproba- 
tion, but  they  are  not  the  only  nor  the  greatest 
evils  discoverable  in  Christian  society.    As  i>r. 
Alexander  suggests  in  the  extract  above  quoted, 
there  are  habits  and  practices  quite  as  prevalent 
and  quite  as  fatal  to  spiritual  growth  as  those 
with   which    the  votarien  of   amusement    are 
chargeable.    And  yet  the  stress  of  ecclesiastical 
denunciation  has  been  laid  upon  the  latter  cla.<as 
of  evils,  while  very  little  has  been  said  about 
the  former.     The  effect  of  this  unfair  discrimi- 
nation has  been  most  injurious.    Many  young 
persons  who    have    said    nothing   have  been 
greatly  irritated  by  it.     Those  of  us  who  can 
remember  the  impression  which  the  anti-amuae- 
ment  teaching  of  our  younger  days  used   to 
make  upon  us  know  that,  in  spite  of  the  respect 
with  which  we  always  regarded  our  spiritual 
teachers  and  our  elders  in  the  churches,  ii  was 
sometimes  borne  in  upon  our  minds  that  the 
mischiefs  of  Christian  society  did  not  all  grow 
out  of  amusement;   that  there  were^ faults  not 
less  serious  than  ours,  and  not  less  destructive 
of  true  piety,  of  which  these  our  good  mentors 
were  by  no  means  clear ;   tbat  by  ambition,  os- 
tentation, avarice,  envy,  and  evil  speaking,  at 
least  as  many  people  were  kept  out  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  as  by  '*  fashionable  amusements,'* 
and  that  it  was  hardly  fair  for  them  to  expend 
so  much  force  in  warring  against  the  thingn 
which  we  enjoyed,  and  which  they  had  no  mind 
to,  while  the  things  they  were  inclined  to  were 
left  unaseailed.    There  lies  before  me  as  I  wntu 
a  full    newspaper    column    of    "resolutions," 
passed    by  different  religious    bodies   against 
dancing  and  card-playing.    Can  any  one  show 
an  equal  number  of  bold  words  uttered  by  theao 
religious  bodies  concerning  traffic  and  its  fright- 
ful immoralities,  or  concerning  gossip  and  its 
deceitful  asperities  ?    Will  any  sane  man  deny 
that  these  evils  last  mentioned  as  well  deserve 
rebuke  as  those  others  against  which  the  pulpits 
have  been  thundering  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years  ?    And  if  these  things  are  so,  do  they  not 
furnish  one  good  reason  why  the  prevalent  teach- 
ing has  failed,  and  why  it  needs  to  be  recon- 
sidered P 

The  third  ground  of  complaint  is  in  the  fact 
that  the  denunciations  and  warnings  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical authorities  have  all  been  pointed  at 
specific  forms  of  amusement,  rather  than  at  the 
abuses  connected  with  all  amusement.  Cards 
and  dancing  have  been  the  marks  at  which  most 
of  this  artillery  has  been  aimed.  Other  amuse- 
ments have  sometimes  shared  in  the  condem- 
nation, but  these  have  been  the  chief  objects  of 
assault.    Around  these  two  pastimes  this  boat 
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of  the  eontroversy  has  raged.  Multitudes  of 
sermons  and  essays  and  tracts  and  newspaper 
articles'  have  been  written  and  published  to 
prove  that  they  are  sinful  and  injurious.  The 
great  effort  has  been  to  keep  young  men  and 
women  from  dancing  and  from  playing  cards. 
No  one  will  deny  that  there  have  been  many 
things  to  condemn  in  connection  with  these 
amusements.  Serious  abuses  have  crept  into 
them ;  and  our  learned  and  devout  fathers  and 
brethren,  looking  on  where  they  were  practiced, 
or  hearing  from  afar  the  sound  of  their  goings, 
have  seen  and  heard  many  things  at  which  they 
had  a  right  to  be  scandalised.  But  instead  of 
condemning  the  mischiefs  connected  with  these 
amusements,  the  leaders  of  religious  opinion 
have  expended  all  their  force  in  creating  a  sen* 
timent  against  the  amusements  themselves.  So 
far  as  these  specific  pastimes  have  done  harm, 
they  have  been  effects,  not  causes — instruments, 
not  agents.  Certain  evils,  inseparable  from  hu* 
man  nature,  have  fastened  upon  them,  and  have 
wrought  mischief  thi'ough  them.  But  to  ascribe 
to  the  pastimes  themselves  these  injurious  re- 
sults, is  like  blaming  the  windmill  for  the  dam- 
age done  by  the  gale.  The  social  evils  referred 
to  are  always  insidiously  at  work,  and  there  is 
need  that  they  should  be  exposed'  and  de- 
nounced; but  tl:e  effect  of  the  constant  preach- 
ing about  two  or  three  particular  amusements 
has  not  been  to  fix  attention  upon  these  evils, 
but  to  withdraw  attention  from  them ;  and 
while  the  ministers  have  been  arguing  against 
dancing  and  card-playing,  the  abuses  which 
had  fastened  upon  them  have  attached  them- 
selves to  other  forms  of  amusement,  and  have 
stalked  abroad  unchallenged.  Dancing,  for  ex- 
ample, is  abused  in  dissipation.  It  is  quite  too 
.  common  to  prolong  the  social  assemblies  in 
which  it  is  practiced  far  into  the  night.  The 
charge  has  also  been  frequently  made  that  it 
suggests  impurity,  and  of  certain  forms  of  danc- 
ing this  is  probably  true.  These  are  the  worst 
evils  connected  with  this  pastime.  But  when 
dancing  has  been  entirely  prohibited  these  evils 
have  flourished  without  rebuke.  In  communi- 
ties where  a  parlor  quadrille  would  have  been 
counted  an  abomination,  the  young  people  have 
been  allowed,  without  protest,  to  waste  the  night 
in  social  dissipation — in  the  practice,  too,  of 
pastimes  which  were  far  more  likely  to  suggest 
impurity  than  even  the  worst  forms  of  dancing. 
The  worst  abuse  of  card- playing  has  been  its  per- 
version to  the  purposes  of  gambling ;  but  while 
much  has  been  said  and  done  to  make  card-play- 
ing odious,  gambling  under  other  forms  has 
been  constantly   increasing.     The  worst  and 


most  popular  form  of  gambling  now  practiced 
is  that  of  which  the  lottery  is  the  genus,  and  the 
raffle  and  the  ''gift-enterprise"   are  common 
species.     The  amount  of  money  yearly  squan- 
dered upon  these  promising  schemes  is  tenfold 
greater  than  that  staked  upon  the  issue  of  games 
with  cards.   But  v^y  little  effort  has  benn  made 
by  the  churches  to  create  a  strong  public  senti- 
ment against  this  prevalent  vice.    Its  steady 
and  alarming  increase  has  provoked  from  the 
religious  assemblies  hardly  the  faintest  remon- 
strance.   I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  is  not  tho 
worst  of  it.    The  churches  are  not  in  a  position 
where  they  can  safely  denounce  lottery  gam- 
bling.  Not  only  have  they  failed  to  bear  witness 
against  it,  but  they  have  even  done  what  they 
could  to  make  it  respectable  by  means  of  the 
raffles  of  various  sorts  which  have  been. so  com- 
mon in  connection  with  religions  fairs.  All  this 
has  been  done  in  brazen  defiance  of  the  ptatutes 
which  make  such  enterprises  punishable  offenses, 
and  in  utter  disregard  of  consistency.  Churches 
that  would  discipline  a  young  man  for  playing 
a  quiet  rubber  of  whist  at  home  with  his  mother 
and  sisters  would  very   gladly  sell   the   same 
young  man  a  ticket  in  some  religious  raffle,  and 
thus  open  wide  the  gates  to  the  worst  kind  of 
gambling.     When  such  facts  as  these  are  com- 
mon, is  any  one  surprised  that  the  prevalent 
teaching  concerning  popular  amusements  has 
come  to  be  rigidly  questioned  P    The  attempt  to 
patch  the  old  garment  of  Jewish  asceticism  with 
the  new  cloth  of  Christianity  has  resulted  dis- 
astrously.  We  must  find  a  method  of  treatment 
which  shall  be  at  onco  logical  and  less  dan- 
gerous. 

The  truth  must  first  be  fairly  recognized  and 
clearly  taught,  that  recreation — by  which  is 
meant  not  only  the  exercise  of  the  body,  but 
also  the  diversion  of  tho  mind — is  a  constant 
want  of  humcui  nature,  for  which  it  is  our  duty 
to  provide.  Just  in  proportion  as  our  amuse- 
ments supply  this  want  are  they  right  and  legiti- 
mate. 'They  are  not  to  be  sought  as  ends  in 
themselves ;  they  are  only  to  be  used  as  a  means 
of  physical  and  spiritual  health  and  growth. 
Not  to  have  a  good  time  while  we  live,  but  to 
live  well — that  is  to  be  the  end  of  living.  Some 
degree  of  mirth  and  laughter,  some  indulgence 
in  play  and  pastime  are  necessary  lo  enable  us  to 
live  well.  We  can  not  work  as  we  ought  to 
work,  we  can  not  worship  as  we  ought  to  wor- 
ship, if  we  do  not  sometimes  play.  Just  as 
much  play  as  will  fit  us  to  work  most  efficiently, 
and  to  worship  most  acceptably  we  ought  to 
have.  Loss  than  this  is  not  enough,  more  is  too 
much. 
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To  many  persona  these  will  seom  to  "bo  com- 
monplaces ;  to  many  others  they  will  be  daring 
and  impious  ntterances.  There  are  thousands 
of  Christians  in  our  American  churches  who  are 
often  sorely  troubled  in  spirit  because  of  the 
notion  yet  lingering  in  their  minds  that  there  is 
some  degree  of  inconsistency  between  pastime 
and  piety.  They  would  not  greatly  enjoy  a 
prayer-meeting  to  which  they  had  come  from  a 
merry  game  of  croquet.  To  them  it  would  seem 
to  be  a  most  violent  and  unnatural  transition. 
They  would  feel  that  the  posture  of  penitence 
and  confession  was  the  only  one  proper  for  them 
•under  tbe  circumstances.  Such  a  feeling  is 
evidence  of  a  misguided  understanding  ri.nd  a 
perverted  conscience.  These  Christians  must  be 
made  to  believe  that  croquet,  in  its  right  place 
and  in  its  due  proportion,  is  not  only  innocent^ 
but  holy  find  acceptable  to  God  ;  that  it  might 
even  be  the  best  possible  preparation  for  the 
prayer- meeting,  by  withdrawing  their  thoughts 
from  the  distracting  cares  of  worldliness,  and 
by  filling  them  with  a  cheerful  and  thankful 
spirit.  The  fact  that  many  of  those  who  read 
these  words  will  be  shocked  by  them  only  illus- 
trates the  point  under  discussion,  and  clearly 
shows  the  need  that  such  words  should  be 
written. 

There  is  reason  to  hope  that  a  better  philos- 
ophy will  soon  find  place.  As  I  write  this  par- 
agraph a  religious  newspaper  is  laid  before  me, 
containing  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  a  large 
and  influential  Christian  assembly,  before  which 
an  essay  on  amusements  was  read  by  a  distin- 
guished clergyman,  **  maintaining  in  an  elabo- 
rate and  able  argument  the  following  theses : 
that  play  is,  in  its  place^  as  legitimate  as  work ; 
that  it  is  liable,  through  human  imperfection,  to 
be  perverted  in  form  and  degree,  like  all  other 
modes  of  human  action ;  that  amusements, 
-  equally  with  other  parts  of  our  conduct,  must 
bo  BO  regulated  as  to  illustrate  Christian  prin- 
ciple, and  make  a  distinction  between  the  Church 
and  the  world  ;  that  they  must  be  deah  with, 
however,  after  the  methods  of  offensive  rather 
than  of  defensive  warfare,  and  according  to  gos- 
pel liborty  rather  than  legal  asceticism  ;  that 
the  Church  is  responsible  for  a  complete  Chris- 
tian civilization,  and  therefore  bound  to  make 
positive  provision  for  proper  amusement ;  and 
that  the  transition  character  of  the  times  and 
the  involved  nature  of  the  problem  require  great 
wisdom  and  charity."  These  are  wise  and 
manly  words.  They  are  not  spoken  too  soon ; 
they  can  not  be  too  often  repeated. 

But  while  we  recognize  the  truth  that  recre- 
ation is  necessary,  and  that  amusement  is  right, 


BO  far  as  it  answers  the  ends  of  recreation,  ^nra 
must  bear  faithful  witness  against  the  fatiguing 
excesses  and  the  demoralizing  revelries'  which 
are  constantly  crecpiug  into  all  forms  of  amuse- 
ment. Heretofore  we  have  been  so  anxious  to 
make  out  a  case  against  particular  amusements, 
that  wo  have  overlooked  all  abuses  not  con- 
nected with  th«m.  Henceforth  we  must  robuko 
the  evil  wherever  we  find  it.  The  habits  of 
dissipation  into  whioh  many  of  our  young  peo- 
ple are  falling  can  not  be  too  earnestly  oon* 
demned.  They  who  waste  the  hours  of  labor 
or  the  hours  of  sleep  in  sport  must  be  made  to 
feel  the  sacredness  of  the  laws  of  life  which  they 
are  violating.  It  will  not  do,  however,  to  ig- 
nore the  fact  that  otliei  ruling  passions  besides 
the  passion  for  amusement  are  making  mischief 
in  society ;  that  the  love  of  gain  and  the  loTe 
of  show  and  the  love  of  place,  equally  with  the 
love  of  sport,  aro  blunting  men's  conscionces 
and  hardening  their  hearts.  There  must  be  no 
partial  i  ty  in  our  treatment  of  social  evils.  There 
mustT>e  no  blinking  tlio  fact  that  ever)'  age  has 
its  besetting  sins.  If  we  can  not  give  to  each 
class  of  sinners  a  portion  in  due  season,  we  had 
better  be  sparing  in  our  condemnation. 

But  we  must  have  nomething  better  than 
sound  doctrine ;  we  must  have  thorough  and  con- 
sistent practice.  The  time  for  speculation  has 
passed ;  the  time  for  action  has  come.  Good 
men  and  women,  who  see  the  perils  with  which 
this  department  of  life  is  environed,  must  enter 
into  it,  and  rule  it  with  a  better  wisdom.  Pa- 
rents must  make  liberal  provision  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  their  children  at  home,  and  must  show 
them  how  to  use  these  things  without  abusing 
them.  An  ounce  of  example  weighs  more  than 
a  pound  of  precept.  The  separation  of  the  old 
from  the  young  in  their  sports  has  been  most 
unfortunate.  It  is  better  that  they  should  share 
them  together.  Persons  of  mature  years  need 
the  diversion  quite  as  much  as  their  juniors. 
And  even  if  they  did  not  need  It,  they  must  re- 
member that  they  can  not  guard  the  sports 
against  abuse  without  participating  in  them. 
In  no  other  way  can  they  preserve  their  in- 
fluence with  the  young,  and  save  them  from  the 
snares  which  await  their  feet  The  good  Book 
tells  us  of  a  coming  time  when  the  hearts  of  the 
fathers  shall  be  turned  to  their  children,  and 
the  hearts  of  the  children  to  their  fathers.  May 
the  glad  day  hasten  I 

Especially  must  the  churches  take  hold  of  the 
principle  and  the  practice  of  this  matter  with  no 
timorous  touch,  but  with  the  assured  Rrasp  of  a 
hearty  conviction.  As  the  learned  e8sa3n8t  has 
said,  in  the  words  quoted  above :  ^'  The  Church 
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is  responsible  /or  a  complete  Christian  civiliza- 
tion, and  therefore  bound  to  make  positive  pro- 
vision for  proper  amnsemont."  The  religion 
that  neglects  to  provide  for  the  cultivation  of 
one  large  department  of  the  human  nature,  and 
stands  aloof,  content  to  cast  suspicion  and  con* 
demnation  upon  every  attempt  to  secure  such 
cultivation,  is  a  very  stupid  anachronism. 

S3  far  as  the  particular  amusements  are  con- 
cerned, it  would  be  vastly  better  if  we  could  be 
silent  concerning  them.  What  we  want  is  not 
so  much  discussion  of  specific  cases  as  general 
principles  which  shall  apply  to  all  cases.  But 
there  has  been  so  much  casuistry  on  the  other 
side,  that  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  descend 
to  particulars.  A  vast  amount  of  logical  rub- 
bish has  accumulated  about  this  question ;  and 
we  can  not  make  much  headway  without  clear- 
ing it  away.  There  is  the  Scripture  argument 
against  dancing,  for  instance ;  it  is  the  merest 
sophistry;  it  rests  wholly  on  one  or  two  as- 
sumptions, which  no  one  but  a  pirate  on  the 
high  seas  of  controversy  would  ever  think  of 
making ;  and  yet  some  heads  are  troubled  by 
it.  and  we  must  confer  upon  it  the  dignity  of 
decent  interment.  An  argument  against  several 
of  the  popular  amusements  of  the  day  is  also 
drawn  from  the  abuses  connected  with  them. 
In  reply  to  this,  it  is  necessary  bat  not  difficult 
to  show  that  the  argument  proves  too  much. 
Not  only  every  pastime,  but  every  employment 
is  liable  to  abuse ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some 
of  those  sports  which  are  universally  allowed 
are  worse  abused  than  those  which  are  generally 
discountenanced.  There  are  more  evils  con- 
nected with  baseball  and  skating  and  dominoes, 
than  with  billiards  and  dancing  and  cards. 

Another  familiar  argument  is  founded  upon 
the  alleged  fascination  of  some  of  these  pastimes. 
We  are  asked  to  believe  that  there  is  a  kind  of 
witchcralt  about  some  of  these  sports ;  so  that, 
when  one  becomes  enamored  of  them  it  is  im- 
possible for  him  to  quit  them,  or  use  them  mod- 
erately. Of  course,  if  the  pastimes  are  good  for 
any  thing  they  will  have  some  attractions  for 
those  who  practice  them.  Bat  the  assertion, 
that  there  is  any  irresistible  charm  about  danc- 
ing, or  card -playing,  or  billiards,  is  simply  ab- 
surd. A  great  part  of  the  fascination  which 
has  attached  to  them  has  grown  out  of  the 
prohibition  of  them.  If  they  had  not  been  for- 
bidden fruit,  there  would  not  have  been  half  so 
much  hankering  after  them.  It  is  very  likely 
that  there  may  be  some  weak-minded  individu- 
als who  have  such  a  penchant  for  some  of  these 
pastimes  that  they  can  not  use  them  temper- 
ately.    But  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  sim- 


plest games.  A  clergyman  told  me,  not  long 
ago,  that  ho  had  so  strong  a  passion  for  check- 
ers that  be  could  not  play  at  all  without  excess. 
The  confession  was  not  very  creditable  to  his 
moral  stamina,  but  I  presume  it  was  true.  How- 
over,  these  individuals  with  decrepid  wills  must 
not  rule  the  world  with  their  frailties.  There 
are  certain  persons  who  ran  not  eat  honey. 
What  then  ?  Shall  we  forbid  or  discountenance 
the  use  of  honey  by  those  who  find  it  both 
wholesome  and  palatable  ?  The  lesson  of  self- 
control  is  always  a  difficult  lesson  ;  but  it  is  no 
harder  ta  learn  in  the  play-ground  than  in  the 
market  or  the  court.  And  to  tell  young  people 
that  they  can  not  learn,  it  is  to  make  it  probable 
they  will  not.  The  doctrine  of  unlimited  babyism 
is  not  true,  and  harm  is  done  by  teaching  it. 

After  these  arguments  are  answered  we  may 
chance  upon  such  a  one  as  this,  which  I  quote  : 
"  The  test  by  which  the  sinfulness  or  innocence 
of  any  habit,  practice,  or  amusement  is  to  bo 
judg»id,  and  accordingly  to  be  indulged  or  dis- 
caided,  is  the  inevitable  tendency  of  its  aggregate 

influence  y 

Here  wo  have  this  whole  philosophy  boiled 

down,  and  its  result  is  a  stupendous  solecism. 
The  sentence  quoted  famishes  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  instances  on  record  of  the  use  of 
words  to  conceal,  or  rather  to  smother  ideas. 
Does  not  this  philosopher  know  that  a  tendency 
is  not  inevitable,  and  that  an  issue  which  is  in- 
evitable is  not  a  tendency  P  A  tendency  may 
be  strong,  a  result  may  be  inevitable,  but  an 
inevitable  tendency  is  something  like  a  white 
black  bird.  If  he  means  by  ''aggregate  iu- 
fiuenco''  to  assert  that  hitherto  there  has  been 
more  of  evil  than  of  good  connected  with  the 
amusements  he  discards,  that  is  admitted ;  and 
the  obvious  reason  is,  that  good  people  have 
withdrawn  from  them,  leaving  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  vicious  and  the  dissolute.  Any 
pastime  will  share  the  same  fate  under  the  same 
treatment.  If  good  people  all  stop  playing  the 
little  game  about  Simon  and  his  thumbs,  and 
forbid  it  to  their  children,  then  we  shall  have  it 
played  only  by  bad  people,  in  bad  places,  and 
amid  vicious  surroundings,  and  learned  doctors 
will  be  lecturing  us  about  the  ''  inevitable  ten- 
dency of  the  aggregate  influence"  of  Simon*s 
thumbs.  The  fact  that  certain  amusements  have 
been  involved  in  mischief  is  not  accounted  for 
by  the  **  tendency'*  or  the  "  influence'*  of  the 
amusements  themselves,  but  by  a  law  of  human 
nature.  And  the  question  now  before  us  is, 
whether  these  amusements,  so  long  held  as  the 
stronghold  of  vice,  shall  bo  repressed  in  the 
interests  of  virtue. 
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This  tendency  argument  ia  a  very  shallow, 
and  sometimes  a  very  wicked  piece  of  sophistry. 
It  is  saidf  for  instance,  that  card- playing  leads 
to  gamhling.  We  are  told  that  if  a  hoy  is 
taught  to  play  cards  for  amusement,  it  is  likely 
that  he  will  hecome  a  gamhler.  The  facts  are 
that,  of  those  who  leara  to  play  cards  at  home  in 
respectahle  £Eimilies,  veiy  few  ever  hecome  gam- 
blers. A  large  majority  of  the  gamblers,  who 
go  down  the  dark  way  from  the  better  circles 
of  society,  come  out  of  houses  where  cards  are 
never  allowed.  Forevery  gambler  who  learned 
to  play  at  cards  with  his  parents  and  brothers 
and  sisters.  I  will  show  you  five  who  never  were 
permitted  the  use  of  this  pastime  at  home.  Any 
individual  who  is  not  aware  of  the  truth  of  this 
statement  shows  himself  to  be  impenrioud  to 
facts  as  well  as  principles.  Moreover,  there  is 
no  logical  connection  whatever  between  card- 
playing  and  gambling.  It  is  true  that  men 
sometimes  bet  on  games  with  cards ;  so  do  they 
on  ball-matches,  and  horse-races,  and  the  time 
of  the  great  pedestrians,  but  there  is  no  more 
reason  why  they  should  bet  on  one  of  these 
that  on  the  others.  There  is  no  more  logical 
or  natural  connection  between  playing  cards 
and  gambling  than  there  is  between  throwing  a 
ball  and  gambling,  or  between  driving  a  horse 
and  gambling,  or  between  walkiog  on  a  turn- 
pike and  gambling.  The  distinction  between 
the  innocent  use  of  such  a  pastime  and  the 
abuse  of  it  in  gambling  is  as  clear  as  the  dis- 
tinction between  light  and  darkness ;  and  who- 
ever ignores  this  distinction,  or  tries,  by  argu- 
ment or  innuendo,  to  cover  it  up,  is  doing  bis 
best  to  confound  the  moral  judgment  of  those 
to  whom  he  speaks.  If  there  is  any  worse  crime 
than  that,  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  it. 

Of  course,  we  shall  not  get  out  of  this  casuis- 
tical controversy  without  hearing  something 
about  Paul,  and  the  meat  which  he  did  not  pro- 
pose to  eat.    This  moat  of  Paul's  has  been  the 


piece  de  retistance  of  a  certain  class  of  reasoners 
so  long  that,  to  say  the  truth,  it  is  gettia^ 
rather  stale.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  possi- 
bilities of  biblical  misinterpretation  are  vast, 
but  I  doubt  if  any  part  of  the  sacred  Book  haK 
ever  been  or  will  ever  be  worse  perverted  than 
this  passage.  Paul's  refusal  to  eat  meat  was  a 
voluntary  concession  to  a  prejudice.  Certain 
persons  thought  it  wrong  for  them  to  partake 
of  meat  which  had  been  offered  to  idols  ;  and 
therefore,  Paul  said  that,  for  the  sake  of  their 
consciences,  he  would  abstain.  But  there  was 
no  attempt  on  the  part  of  these  weak  brethren 
to  impose  this  whim  of  theirs  upon  Paul.  Sap- 
pose  there  had  been.  Suppose  they  had  told 
Paul  that  he  must  not  eat  meat  offered  to  idols; 
that  if  he  did  they  would  have  no  fellowship 
with  him  ;  that  such  conduct  was  unchristian  ; 
that  to  call  men  and  women  who  ate  meat  offered 
to  idols  Christians  was  "a  contradiction  in 
terms,  as  much  as  to  speak  of  humble  fops,  sober 
drunkards,  and  honest  thieves"  (that  is  what 
one  religious  body  "resolved"  about  persons 
who  dance) ;  suppose  they  had  assembled  in  syn- 
ods and  assemblies  and  conferences,  all  over  the 
land,  and  had  published  resolutions  against  eat- 
ing meat,  with  the  evident  intention  of  bring- 
ing every  person  who  ate  it  into  contempt  and 
discredit — then  what  would  Paul  have  said  ?  I 
imagine  we  should  have  heard  from  him  a 
manly  assertion  of  his  right  to  eat  whatever  is 
wholesome,  and  a  sturdy  denunciation  of  these 
brethren  of  the  weak  consciences,  who  would 
make  their  prejudices  the  law  of  his  conduct. 
Happily  we  are  left  in  no  doubt  of  what  his 
answer  would  have  been.  A  comparison  of  the 
first  three  verses  of  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  with  the  first  five  verses  of 
the  second  chapter  of  the  letter  to  the  Galatians 
will  show  exactly  what  Paul  would  have  done 
in  such  a  ca&e. 


» ■     »    t  < 


The   Glory  and   Shame   of  the   Hair. 
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THIS  is  a  question  to  be  decided  by  sex,  if 
we  may  trust  the  Apostle  Paul.  He  will 
have  it  that  what  is  glory  to  the  woman  is  shame 
totho  man  ;  that  hair  is  the  natural  covering  of 
the  weaker  sex,  and  so  ought  to  be  worn  long, 
while  it  is  a  scandal  for  a  man  to  appear  in  the 
solemn  assemblies  with  flowing  locks.  He  is 
followed  in  this  judicial  advice  by  the  compa- 


nies in  our  fashionable  churches,  where  the 
damsels  not  only  come  weighted  with  all  their 
own  hair,  but  with  a  heavy  mass  which  is  not 
their  own,  while  the  youths  by  their  sides  come 
in  fighting  trim,  with  polls  close  cropped  and 
shaven.  There  are  few  fashions  which  can  not 
find  warrant  in  the  Holy  Writ,  and  the  fashion 
of  wearing  hair  just  now  may  use  the  Apost9lio 
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permisBion  as  freely  as  tipplers  used  Paul's 
counsel  to  Timothy,  or  slave- driveis  FauFs  in- 
juQCtion  to  Philemon. 

The  hair  is  hy  no  means  the  most  important 
of  bodily  organs  and  appendages.  It  can  be 
lost  more  safely  than  most  of  the  other  organs. 
We  can  do  without  it  better  than  we  can  do 
without  eyes,  or  without  ears,  or  without  teeth. 
If  any  part  of  the  body  is  to  be  torn  away,  this 
may  be  spared  sooner  than  the  rest.  Yet  no 
bodily  appendage  is  the  subject  of  so  many  ex- 
periments, no  part  of  the  frame  illustrates  so 
well  invention  and  fancy.  The  management  of 
the  hair  is  with  one-half  of  the  human  race  a 
prime  interest  of  life,  to  which  most  others  must 
yield.  It  is  an  interest  of  the  savage  and  the 
civilized  state,  as  important  in  the  court  of 
France  as  in  the  court  of  Ethiopia.  The 
"  Queens  of  Society "  are  as  much  dependent 
upon  their  hair  as  those  queens  of  the  wigwam, 
who  wear  the  most  primitive  of  woven  raiment. 
•No  work  of  human  hands  accomplishes  more 
wonderful  marvels  of  form  than  the  slender 
tlireads  as  they  are  rolled  and  twisted.  In 
nothing  are  the  caprices  of  fashion  more  arbi- 
trary and  its  changes  more  rapid.  This  year  it 
is  frizzle  upon  the  forehead,  next  year  it  may  be 
cushion  upon  the  hindhead,  in  the  next  year 
pendent  curls,  and  in  the  next  year,  perhaps, 
braided  pig-taiLs.  Now  it  will  show  down  and 
around  the  ears  and  cheeks  a  "  shining  shore  " 
of  hair  polished  into  a  dazzling  mirror.  And 
then  it  will  lie  around  the  skull  in  coils  like 
those  of  the  Indian  cobra.  Sometimes  it  is 
twined  with  golden  piastres,  and  sometimes 
fastened  in  the  meshes  of  a  net.  Sometimes  it 
flows  unchecked  like  a  rivei  in  freshet,  and  then 
again  it  is  dammed  above  the  head  in  a  solid 
and  precipitous  walL  Now  it  is  contrived  to 
bold  rodents  in  its  burrows,  and  now  to  hang 
threatening  in  arrested  cataracts.  It  can  imi- 
tate the  horns  of  Moses  in  the  modem  sculpture, 
or  the  boms  of  Pan  in  the  ancient  sculpture. 
It  is  combed  and  cleansed  only  to  be  powdered 
and  dusted  wiih  metallic  dust.  Some  who  are 
dainty  in  their  hatred  of  a  dunky  skin  torment 
their  straight  locks  with  imitation  of  the  negro's 
wool.  What  intinito  ingenuity,  what  endless 
thought,  what  weultb  of  appliances,  what  hours 
of  the  precious  day,  are  everywhere  spent  in 
this  work  of  keeping  the  hair  up  to  the  fashion, 
of  training,  binding,  and  torturing  it  into  the 
mode  of  the  season !  And  when  the  wicked 
gray  begins  to  fleck  its  lines,  and  prophesies  of 
a  blossoming  almond  tree  by  and  by,  what  care 
to  hide  this  sign  of  years!  Along  with  the 
phials  of  perfume  are  ranged  the  phials  tha 


hold  to  the  hair  its  fading  hues,  or  restore  the 
colors  which  time  is  changing.  And  many  a 
matron,  who  is  careless  of  Paul's  other  words 
to  the  elder  women,  illustrates  in  the  evening 
assemblies,  as  her  hair  is  a  wonder  and  de- 
light, that  line  of  Paul's  epistle, ''  I  protest,  by 
your  rejoicing,  I  die  daily  !** 

With  the  •  other  sex  the  fashion  of  wearing 
hair  is  less  tyrannous  and  capricious.  There 
are  those  whose  hair  shows  no  change  from 
boyhood  to  age,  except  as  it  is  cut  from  time  to 
time,  and  bleaches  into  frost.  It  has  always 
the  same  curve  upon  the  forehead,  always  the 
same  line  of  parting.  Yet  there  are  freaks  of 
fashion  which  many  men  obey.  Sometimes  the 
hair  must  be  worn  long*  as  the  C»valier8  wore 
it ;  sometimes  it  must  be  cropped  in  the  style  of 
the  Boundhead.  Now  it  is  short  before  and 
long  behind  ;  and  then  it  is  long  before  and 
short  behind.  But  if  the  hair  of  men  is  less 
liable  to  change  in  its  order  than  that  of  women, 
fashion  has  its  advantage  in  ordering  the  be&rd, 
that  fatal  gift  of  manhood  which  makes  the 
barber  a  master  of  men.  How  much  of  the  zeal 
of  fashionable  life  is  concentrated  on  this  cut 
and  curl  of  the  beard.  The  Emperor  of  France 
is  as  proud  of  his  moustache  as  of  his  imperial 
title,  and  twists  it  carefully  for  cabinet  councils. 
A  native  Greek  wears  his  badge  of  loyalty  upon 
his  upper  lip,  and  sweais  by  this  as  the  Moslem 
swears  "  by  the  beard  of  iny  Father."  A  mut- 
ton-chop is  found  in  perfection  in  an  English 
inn,  and  the  average  aristocratic  Englishman  is 
known  by  his  "  mutton-chop  whibkers."  There 
are  those  who  would  show  themselves  kindred 
to  the  goat  in  their  appendage  to  the  chin,  not 
mindful  of  Jewish  tradition,  or  of  the  Christian 
judgment  and  sentence.  Now  the  care  cf  the 
beard  consists  in  cutting  it  all  away,  in  leaving 
on  cheeks  and  chin  and  lips  and  throat  no  ves- 
tige of  a  hair  ;  and  then  it  envelops  mouth  and 
neck  and  breast  in  a  volume  of  hair,  like  the 
mane  of  the  Wanderoo,  the  pet  baboon  of  King 
Solomon's  court. 

The  way  in  which  the  hair  is  worn  often  de- 
cides the  locality  and  nationality,  still  oftener 
the  associations  and  tastes  of  the  man.  The 
Southern  gentleman,  before  the  war  of  the  Ke- 
bellion,  was  known  by  hip  long  locks ;  and  these 
also  have  been  the  sign  of  the  literary  Bohe- 
mian as  of  the  £euiatioal  reformer.  One  of  this 
class  alw^ays  warns  his  hearers  that  his  speech 
will  be  odd  and  startling  by  the  tangle  of  tho 
fiery  curls  which  hang  from  his  long  skull. 
Artists  part  hair  in  the  middle,  some  say  to 
look  unlike  other  men,  others  because  that  is 
the  "  Christ  style  of  the  old  painters."    At  one 
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time,  when  Judgo  Shaw  was  on  the  Supreme 
Bench  of  Massachusette,  and  Kufus  Cboate  was 
at  the  head  of  its  bar,  the  young  lawyers  af- 
fected the  nnkempt  and  dishevelled  style,  and 
cultivated  wild  and  straggling  clumps  of  hair. 
Different  colleges,  too,  have  their  styles,  the 
Yale  style  is  not  that  of  Harvard,  and  West 
Point  has  its  own.  Every  one  knows  what  is 
the  prison  cut,  how  convicts  are  shaven  and 
shorn.  Then  the  Quakers  have  their  style,  and 
the  Catholic  priests  their  style.  The  tonsure,  a 
bald  spot  on  the  hack  of  the  crown,  distinguishes 
the  Catholic  man  of  God,  as  much  as  his  robe 
or  his  hat.  The  G)  psies  wear  their  hair  in  one 
way,  the  Swiss  peasantry  in  another,  the  Ger- 
man Jews  in  still  another.  Nay,  there  are 
African  tribes  who  adopt  the  model  of  the  fret^ 
ful  porcupine,  and  train  their  hair  to  stand  on 
end,  bristling  erect  over  the  skull,  as  if  electri- 
fied. The  Yankee  style  brushes  it  upward  and 
backward,  giving  to  the  head  in  this. way  a 
natural  helmet,  often  as  stiff  and  harsh  to  the 
oye  as  any  helmets  of  hraps  or  leather.  The 
comparative  hair-dressing  of  diflferent  ages  and 
nations  is  an  instructive  study. 

Tho  barber*s  trade  is  very  ancient.  We  find 
it  in  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  kings,  and  even 
the  patriarchs  practiced  shaving.  The  razor, 
as  an  implement,  is  almost  as  old  as  the  axe,  and 
the  stubble  of  the  hair  was  gleaned  along  with 
tho  stubble  of  the  field.  Razors  were  loaned  for 
money  among  the  Jews  and  the  Assyrians.  The 
exact  scriptural  type  of  the  properly  shaved 
head  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  If  tho  Orien- 
tal custom  of  the  present  day  faithfully  repeats 
the  Hebrew  way,  the  barber's  work  was  rather  on 
the  top  of  the  head  than  on  cheek  and  chin. 
That  bald  pate,  which  is  so  much  dreaded  by 
civilized  Christians,  is  tho  sign  of  respectability 
and  beauty  in  Cairo  and  Damascus.  But  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  the  present  Oriental 
custom  represents  tho  ancient  custom.  We 
have  no  evidence  that  Solomon,  or  David,  or 
Jacob,  or  Abraham,  anticipated  by  their  volun- 
tary act  the  misfortune  of  Cicero  and  Ca5sar.  It 
was  certainly  the  reproach  of  Elisha  the  Pro- 
phet that  he  was  a  "bald  bead;"  has  not  the 
wicked  mockery  of  those  hcfidles-}  children  been 
improved  as  a  solemn  warning  of  Divine  wrath 
in  Sunday-school  addresses  without  number? 
Absalom  certainly  did  not  shave  his  head.  No 
man  in  all  Israel  so  much  as  he  was  praised  for 
his  beauty.  And  at  the  end  of  every  year  when 
he  polled  his  hair  it  *'  weighed  200  shekels  of  tho 
king's  weight."  What  a  fortune  for  him,  if  he 
had  lived  in  our  time!  Samson,  the  hero  of 
Philistine  wai9,  was  strong  in  his  hair;  when 


his  locks  wore  shorn,  he  could  only  play  with 
the  women,  and  had  no  force  of  arm  or  will. 
In  the  earliest  time,  the  beard  more  than  the 
hair  fell  under  tho  razor,  and  the  painters  are 
probably  right  in  showing  us  Adam  as  smooth 
faced  as  Eve  by  bis  side,  But  think  of  Adam, 
bald,  or  with  a  head  like  tho  head  of  the  Ameri- 
can historical  Adams ! 

A  question  of  great  interest  in  regard  to  bair 
is  of  color.  What  was  tho  primitive  color  ? 
What  is  the  sacred  color  ?  What  is  tho  bc«t 
color?  Did  Eve  have  red  hair,  or  yellow  hair, 
or  black  hair  P  What  was  the  color  of  the  hai 
of  Mescs  ?  Are  the  paintors  right  in  giving 
black  hair  to  Judas,  while  they  show  John  an 
Paul  with  auburn  ringlets  ?  There  is  probably 
,no  good  foundation  for  the  prejudice  that  rod 
hair  is  specially  religious,  or  that  the  saints  in 
light  wear  on  their  heads  the  flame  which  tor- 
ments the  wicked  for  ever.  In  spite  of  Raphael 
and  Titian,  we  may  believe  that  angels  on 
oarth  are  as  angelic  with  raven  hair  as  with 
hair  of  Teutonic  huo.  The  best  color  of  the 
hair  is«that  which  is  natural,  which  consists 
wilh  temperament,  constitution,  and  complexion. 
No  man  can  improve  his  bair  by  changinp:  its 
natural  color,  by  dying  it  black  or  red,  and  no 
woman  adds  to  her  beauty  by  altering  the  shado 
of  her  curls.  A  preacher,  who  hides  his  thin 
light  hair  under  a  heavy  black  wig  and  dyes 
his  beard,  may  beseech  the  people  never  so  elo- 
quently, but  his  skin  betrays  him  ;  they  -will 
see  the  lie  hidden  under  that  wig  and  he  will 
never  be  the  captain  of  their  salvation.  It  ia 
no  better  to  preach  literally  under  false  colors 
than  to  pretend  to  bo  orthodox  when  one  is 
heterodox.  Any  incongruity  between  the  color 
of  the  skin  and  the  color  of  tho  hair  is  felt  as  an 
evidence  of  general  insincerity.  And  the  effect 
is  ludicrous  when  the  Marguerite  of  Faust  shovrs 
a  dsirk  skin  under  her  yellow  hair,  or  when  a 
swarthy  Hamlet  storms  under  a  flaxen  wig. 

Every  color  for  hair  is  beautiful,  if  it  is  har- 
monious with  the  form  and  feature  which  it 
adorns.  The  " yellow-haired  laddie"  may  bo 
as  handsome  as  Adonis,  and  even  the  Albino 
may  have  grace  in  a  snowy  poll.  But  tV-M  in 
the  hair  is  never  pleasant  to  the  eye.  There 
are  dyes  that  will  leave  as  their  residue,  tho 
tints  of  a  faded  rainbow,  metallic  shades,  which 
aro  more  fit  for  harlequin  than  for  a  decent 
head.  In  the  application  of  foreign  hair,  too, 
the  law  of  fitness  is  not  universally  observed. 
The  *'  top  knot "  sometimes  darkens  a  lighter 
braid  which  looks  out  from  under  it.  If  false 
hair  is  worn,  the  only  apology  for  the  cheat  is 
that  it  is  a  Spartan  fraud,  and  is  done  so  well 
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as  to  escape  detection.  Tbe  ass  in  the  lion's 
skin  has  his  imitator  in  the  traveled  exquisitos, 
who  bring  back  from  France  such  wealth  and 
variety  of  fancy  hairs,  but  withal  spoak  French 
with  the  American  twang.  Old  Isaac  was 
shrewd,  and  under  the  hairy  band  he  detected 
the  hypocritical  tone  of  his  false  sou.  An  actor 
on  tho  popular  boards  may  need  various  col- 
ored wigs  and  whiskers,  if  he  is  to  appear  in  all 
kinds  of  characters,  but  in  the  ordinary  societies 
of  men  and  women,  it  is  better  to  have  one 
color  for  the  head,  and  that  the  color  which 
Nature  gave.  Gray  hair  is  right,  when  the 
time  for  it  comes,  be  this  sooner  or  later ;  it  is  right 
for  woman  as  for  man.  The  gray  curls  of  Mrs. 
Stanton  add  to  the  charm  of  her  matronly  ap- 
peals, and  help  her  youthful  looks  moro  than 
any  metallic  oxides.  Why  should  white  be  a 
fit  and  bright  color  for  the  furs  which  are  worn 
in  ornament,  but  hateful  ^  one's  own  hair  ? 

No  man  certainly  would  grow  old  before  his 
time,  and  it  is  good  fortune  when  in  age,  the 
hoad  can  keep  the  show  of  youth,  provided  this 
show  is  honest  and  lawful.  It  is  not  well  to 
become  bald  or  gray  before  years  of  discretion 
are  fairly  reached.  The  longer  the  hair  can  be 
kept  on  the  head  the  better,  and  the  longer  it 
can  retain  its  natural  color  the  better.  The 
hair-dresser's  art  is  a  useful  art,  in  spite  of  the 
abominations  which  it  encourages.  And  to 
save  these  lucubrations  about  hair  from  being 
desultory  and  pointless,  we  may  venture  to  sug- 
gest some  rules  in  the  dare  of  the  hair,  of  some 
rules  which,  if  fo] lowed  wisely  and  steadily, 
will  supercede  the  necessity  of  such  heroic  reme- 
dies a?  not  a  few  are  driven  to  try.  A  reason- 
able care  of  the  hair,  which  will  consume  only 
a  few  minutes  of  every  day,  will  save  much  de- 
spair, much  moaning  and  groaning  over  this 
lost  ornament  and  protection  of  the  noblest  part 
of  the  body. 

1.  Keep  iJie  hair  clean.  "Wash  it  often.  Clean 
it  at  the  root  and  in  the  branch,  in  its  mass  and 
in  its  unravelling.  Get  all  the  dust  out  from 
it  once,  twice.,  or  thrice,  on  every  day.  This 
is  everywhere  a  timely  advice.  Even  at  sea 
the  hair  somehow  catches  floating  particles,  and 
tbe  sea  air  will  glue  them  close,  if  thoy  are  not 
at  once  removed.  We  are  a  nation  of  travelers, 
and  no  invention  has  yet  made  it  possible  to 
avoid  the  traditional  dust  of  travel.  A  hundred 
miles  of  ordinary  railway  will  fill  the  outer 
head  as  full  of  dust  as  thn  brain  within  is  full  of 
new  pictures  and  images.  Still  worse  is  the 
stage-coach  on  the  dry  roads  of  summer.  The  hair 
is  the  most  unwearied  of  dust  collectors,  moro 


indefatigable  than  a  chi/onnier  of  Paiis,  and  ob- 
stinate in  turning  back  to  its  work,  however  of- 
ten it  is  cleansed.  It  needs  very  frequent  and 
very  thorough  ablations,  in  the  evening  and  in 
the  morning  and  at  noon-time. 

2.  Then,  in  the  Bocond  place,  tho  hair,  to  be 
kept  in  good  condition,  should  not  only  bo 
washed  freely,  but  stirred  a  good  deal.  It  may 
do  for  a  California  miner  to  boast  that  no  brush 
is  needed  in  his  toilet,  and  that  his  nimble  fin- 
gers are  all  the  comb  that  ho  finds  use  for,  but 
the  hair  of  civilized  society  ought  to  know  tbe 
comb  which  divides  as  well  as  the  comb  which 
fastens.  Possibly  many  make  too  much  use  of 
the  comb,  and  irritate  the  skin  while  thoj  loosen 
tho  hair;  tho  zeal  which  gives  two  or  three 
hours  in  the  day  to  this  combing  and  bxushing, 
is  certainly  worse  than  waste  of  the  time.  But  a 
good  deal  of  brushing  may  be  used  with  profit, 
enough  at  any  rate  to  move  the  roots  and  make 
tbe  growth  healthier  and  more  vigorous.  It 
may  be  added,  that  every  man  should  have  his 
own  implements  for  this  industry,  and  that  the 
hotel  custom  of  communism  in  hair-brushes  is 
only  ono  degree  more  respectable  than  the  public 
tooth-brush  of  Western  steamboats.  Contag- 
ious disease  or  cutaneous  eruption  may  readily 
lurk  in  the  well-worn  brush  which  has  dono 
duty  for  months  or  years  in  the  common 
room. 

3.  Another  thing  to  say  is,  that  unctuous  sub- 
stances  are  to  be  eschewed  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  hair.  The  African  men  and  maidens  rejoice 
in  polls  that  drip  with  grease,  and  wear  more 
butter  on  their  heads  than  they  spread  upon 
their  bread.  Nothing  is  gained  for  tho  health 
of  the  hair  by  imitating  their  custom.  There  is 
always  the  sense  of  disgust  in  coming  near*to  a 
larded  human  head,  though  the  pomatum  bo 
costly,  very  precious  ointment  of  spikenard 
which  might  be  sold  for  three  hundred  pence. 
Ointment  is  better  for  wounds  than  for  the  hair. 
One  may  say,  that  in  the  Scriptures  it  seems  to 
be  commended.  Did  not  the  Saviour  adviso  to 
anoint  the  head  before  prayer  ?  And  is  not 
brotherly  love  likened  to  that  superfluous  flow 
of  this  precious  grease,  running  down  tho  beard 
of  the  High  Priest,  even  to  the  skirts  of  his  gar- 
ments? In  spite  of  those  scriptural  allusions, 
we  may  question  the  propriety  of  plastering 
and  glossing  the  hair  by  any  kind  of  oils.  Tho 
unctuous  head  is  not  more  agreeable  than  tho 
oily  tongue,  from  which  flattering  words  glide 
insincerely. 

4.  Still  more,  are  dyes  of  all  kinds  to  be  shunned 
by  those  who  have  respect  to  their  hair.   What- 
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ever  change  those  may  make  in  the  color  for 
the  time,  they  destroy  the  hair  more  eteadily 
and  bring  on  soonor  the  fatal  change.  They 
not  only  show  the  man  as  half  a  humbug, 
whelher  he  be  a  Preacher,  a  Senator,  or  a  Ma- 
jor-General,  but  they  hasten  the  decay  of  the 
very  subsfance  they  would  preserve,  besides 
seriously  endangering  the  general  health.  No 
one  who  uses  hair  dyes  habitually,  has  a  right 
to  declaim  against  hypocrites  or  against  drunk- 
ards, or  against  tight  waists  and  tight  boots. 
A  Temperance  lecture  by  a  dyed  orator  is  rather 
a  farce  than  a  moral  homily,  and  suggests  a 
ludicrous  issue  of  the  man's  labors.  There  are 
specious  advertisements  in  the  journals,  indorsed 
by  certificates  from  clergymen  sometimes,  of  the 
harmless  preparations  for  preserving  and  restor- 
ing the  hair,  for  covering  again  the  bald  head, 
for  changing  scanty  into  flowing  lockj  ;  but  all 
these  promisej  are  delusive,  all  those  seductive 
remedies  insure  more  disease  than  they  cure. 
Jlouffe  et  nob'  for  the  hair  is  to  be  classed  with 
the  gambler's  balls,  which  ruin  far  more  vic- 
tim's than  they  enrich.  He  who  "  dyes  daily  " 
will  die  daily  in  another  sense,  will  ruin  his 
brain  in  trying  to  save  his  hair. 

5.  With  equal  emphasis  do  we  say,  "  Keep 
liot  iron  away  from  the  hairr  Curling-tongs  are  a 
weapon  of  Satan's  device,  as  deadly  as  the  pin- 
cers and  thumbscrews  of  the  Roman  Inquisi- 
tion, All  the  beauty  of  curls  upon  the  fore- 
head can  not  compensate  the  injury  done  by  the 
drying  and  destruction  of  these  delicate  hair  ca- 
nals. Let  the  hair  have  its  natural  way,  but 
do  not  try  to  force  it  into  frizzle  and  corkscrew 
by  any  fiery  art.  It  is  cheery,  perhaps,  in  a 
winter's  morning  to  see  the  smoking  necks  of 
the  horses  resting  from  their  gallop ;  but  no 
man  or  woman  ought  to  show  the  spectacle  of 
smoking  hair,  the  odor  of  which  is  its  sufficient 
condemnation.  Curl-papers  for  children  may 
bo  tolerated,  but  when  it  comes  to  hot  tongs  for 
the  hair,  the  anathema  should  be  quick,  posi- 
tive, and  stem.  In  the  light  of  modem  physi- 
ology, those  who  give  heed  to  the  seducing 
spirit  of  fashion,  and  lend  their  head,  to  the  hair- 
dresser's curling  skill,  really  get  the  fate  which 
Paul  foretells  to  his  brother  in  the  Lord,  and 
have  their  conteienec  as  well  as  their  hair  "  seared 
with  a  hot  iron." 

6.  And  wo  may  say  further,  that  no  more  hair 
should  be  worn  than  will  keep  the  h/ad  cool. 
It  will  not  do  to  prohibit  absolutely  all  false 
hair,  to  say  that  a  bald  pate  shall  never  be  cov- 
ered by  any  thing  but  a  hat  or  a  cap.  Wigs 
have  been  worn  so  long  that  they  almost  come 


within  the  Roman  formula  of  sound  doctrine, 
**quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus^ 
But  the  wigs  which  English  barristers  and 
judges  pile  upon  their  aching  heads,  the  masses 
of  hair,  inlaid,  in  coil,  in  roll,  in  puff,  which 
weigh  down  the  belles  of  the  modem  ball-room, 
are  an  offence  to  good  fiense,  good  taste,  and 
good  health  together.  For  the  sake  of  the 
brain,  if  not  for  the  sake  of  the  hair,  falsehood 
of  this  kind  should  not  be  piled  too  heavily 
upon  the  head.  The  appendage  should  never 
be  hot  or  heavy  enough  to  bum  up  the  native 
g^rowth. 

7.  And  we  shall  add  one  more  advice, "  Do  not 
tax  the  brain  too  severely,  if  you  tcish  to  keep  the 
hair  in  good  condition.**  Do  not  study  too  closely, 
or  at  improper  hours.  The  brain  reacts  upon 
its  outer  covering.  Sudden  mental  excitement 
will  change  the  hair  from  black  to  gray  in  a 
few  hours,  and  continaed  application  will  cause 
the  hair  to  drop  out  long  before  its  proper  time 
Early  baldness  is  usually  hereditary,  but  it  is 
also  the  result  of  unwise  habits  in  the  use  of  the 
brain.  The  ardent  Trask  will  say  that  it  comes 
from  tobacco,  and  the  apostles  of  Temperance 
will  discover  that  strong  drink  ruins  the  hair, 
as  it  ruins  all  the  rest  of  the  man.  It  is  possible 
that  a  too  earnest  concentration  of  thought  on 
this  important  business  of  arrang^'ng  the  hair, 
may  spoil  the  very  material  on  which  it  so  se- 
dulously works,  and  that  one  who  thinks  of 
nothing  else  may  lose  his  hair  and  his  wits  to- 
gether. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  thcsd  suggestions,  and 
indeed,  the  whole  tone  of  this  essay,  may  seom 
undignified.  Yet  those  sermons  of  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries,  of  Tertnllian,  Cyprian, 
Chrysostom,  and  the  rest,  which  had  so  much  to 
say  about  hair,  only  kept  close  to  the  word  of 
Prophets  and  Apostles.  Isaiah  was  severe  upon 
'*  crisping  pins,"  and  the  story  of  Jezebel  illus- 
trates the  fate  of  those  who  spend  much  time 
upon  hair-dressing.  It  can  npt  be  trivial  to  no- 
tice what  holds  so  much  of  the  heed  and  the 
anxiety,  the  joy  and  the  pain,  of  men  and  wo- 
men in  this  world.  The  hair-dresser  for  not  a  few 
in  the  cities,  has  a  half  priestly  office,  and  holds 
the  key  of  the  Church,  if  not  the  key  of  the  kingf- 
dom  of  Heaven.  Can  a  fair  devotee  enjoy  her 
religion  in  Qrace  Church,  if  her  hair  is  not  ar- 
ranged for  the  solemn  service  P  Can  she  pray 
in  the  spirit  and  with  the  understanding,  if  the 
proper  unction  has  not  been  given  to  her  bowed 
head  ?  Can  the  Spirit  write  upon  the  tables  of 
her  heart,  if  she  has  not  brought  to  the  sanctu- 
ary her  *'  hoad-bands  and  tablets  ?*' 
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SOTJECES  OF  LOSS  AND  GAIN  TO  THE  BLOOD. 

A  VINO  traverBed  the  ultimate  ramifica- 
tions of  the  arteries,  the  hlood,  as  we 
have  Been,  enters  the  capillaries.  Here,  the 
products  of  the  waste  of  the  tissiies  constantly 
pour  into  it;  and,  as  the  hlood  is  everywhere 
full  of  corpuscles,  which,  like  all  other  living 
things,  decay  and  die,  tlie  results  of  their  de- 
composition everywhere  accumulate  in  it.  It 
follows  that,  if  the  hlood  is  to  kept  pure,  the 
waste  matters  thus  incessantly  poured  into  or 
generated  in  it,  must  he  as  constantly  got  rid  of 
or  excreted. 

Threo  distinct  sets  of  organs  are  especially 
charged  with  this  office  of  continually  excreting 
carhonic  acid,  water,  and  urea.  They  are  the 
langs,  the  kidneys,  and  the  skin.  These  three 
great  organs  may  therefore  he  regarded  as  so 
many  drains  from  tho  hlood—  as  so  many  chan- 
nels hy  which  it  is  constantly  losing  suhstance. 

Further,  the  hlood,  as  it  passes  through  the 
capillaries  is  constantly  losing  matter  hy  exuda 
tion  into  the  surrounding  tissues. 

Another  kind  of  loss  takes  place  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  hody  generally,  and  from  the  interior 
of  the  air-passages  and  lungs.  Heat  is  con- 
stantly heing  g^ven  off  from  the  former  by 
radiation,  evaporation,  and  conduction;  from 
the  latter  chiefly  hy  evaporation. 

The  hlood  which  enters  tho  liver  is  constantly 
losing  material  to  that  organ  ;  hut  the  Iocs  is 
only  temporary,  as  almost  all  the  matter  lost, 
converted  into  sugar  and  into  bile,  re-enters  the 
current  of  the  circulation  in  the  liver  itself,  or 
elsewhere. 

Again,  the  Joss  of  matter  by  the  lungs  in  ex- 
piration, is  partially  made  good  by  the  no  less 
constant  gain  which  results  from  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  absorbed  at  each  inspiration ;  while 
the  combustion  which  is  carried  on  in  the 
tissues,  by  means  of  this  oxygen,  is  the  source 
not  only  of  the  heat  which  is  given  off  through 
tlie  lung^,  but  also  of  that  which  is  carried 
away  from  the  general  surface  of  the  body. 
And  the  loss  by  exudation  from  the  capillaries 
is,  in  some  degree,  compensated  by  the  gain 
from  the  lymphatic  and  ductless  glands. 

In  the  instances  just  mentioned  the  loss  and 

*  Oar  StndiM  in  Physiology  srtf  condensed  from  Frof.  T. 
U.  Huxley's  Bnglish  irorks,  not  published  hgxe. 


I  gain  are  constant,  and  go  on  while  life  and 
I  health  last.  But  there  are  certain  other  opera- 
tions which  cause  either  loss  or  gain  to  the 
blood,  and  which  are  not  continuous,  but  take 
place  at  intervals. 

These  aie,  on  the  side  of  loss,  the  actions  of 
the  many  secretory  glands,  which  separate  cer- 
tain substances  from  the  blood  at  recurrent 
periods,  in  tho  intei'Vcils  of  which  they  are 
quiescent. 

On  tho  side  of  gain  are  the  contractions  of  the 
muscles,  which,  during  their  activity,  cause  a 
great  quantity  of  waste  materials  to  appear  m 
the  blood ;  and  the  operations  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  which,  for  a  certain  period  after  food 
has  been  taken,  pour  new  materials  into  the 
blood. 

Under  some  circumstances  the  skin,  by  ab- 
sorbing fluids,  may  become  a  source  of  gain. 

The  sources  of  loss  and  gain  to  the  blood  may 
be  conveniently  arranged  in  the  following  tabu- 
lar form — 

A,   IlfCE88A17TLT    ACTIVE    SoURCES    OF    LoSS    OB 

Gain  to  the  Blood.* 

a.  Sources  of  loss.  . 
I.  Lost  of  maiter. 

1.  Tho  lungs. 

2.  The  kidneys. 

3.  The  skin. 

4.  The  liver. 

5.  The  tissues  generally. 

II.  LoM  of  heat, 

1.  The  free  surfaces  of  the  body. 

h.  The  sources  of  gain. 
I.  Gain  of  matter, 

1.  The  lungs. 

2.  The  liver. 

3.  The  spleen,  ductless  glands,  and  lym- 

phatic system. 

4.  The  tissues  generally. 

II.  Gain  of  heat. 

1.  The  blood  itself  and  the  tissues  gener- 
ally. 


*The  learner  most  be  carefal  notto  confoimd  the  losses 
and  gains  of  the  blood  with  the  losses  and  gains  of  the 
body  as  a  whole.  The  two  diflSer  in  much  the  same  way, 
at  tho  internal  commerce  of  a  country  diflbrs  from  its 
e^ort  and  impor  trade. 
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JB.  Iktehmittently  active  Sources  op  Loss  ob 
Gain  to  the  Blood. 

a.  Sources  of  loss. 

I.  Many  secreting  glands. 

b.  Sources  of  gain. 

1.  The  muscles. 

2.  ^Tho  alimentary  canal. 

3.  The  skin. 

In  the  preceding  Study  I  have  descrihed  the 
operation  hy  which  tho  lungs  withdraw  from 
the  hlood  much  carhonic  acid  and  water,  with  a 
fractional  quantity  of  urea,  and  suppl}^  oxygen 
to  the  hlood ;  I  now  proceed  to  the  second 
source  of  continual  loss,  tho  kidneys. 

The  excretion  of  nitrogenous  waste  and  water, 
with  a  little  carhonic  acid,  hy  the  kidneys,  is 
strictly  comparahle  to  that  of  carhonic  acid  and 
water,  with  a  little  urea  hy  the  lungs,  in  the 
air-cells  of  which  carhonic  acid  and  watery  va- 
pors are  incessantly  accumulating,  to  he  period- 
ically expelled  hy  the  act  of  expiration.  But 
the  operation  of  tho  renal  apparatus  differs  from 
that  of  the  respiratory  organs,  in  the  far  longer 
intervals  hetween  the  expulsory  actu ;  and  still 
more  in  the  circumstance  that,  while  tho  sub- 
fitanco  which  the  lungs  take  into  the  body  is  as 
important  as  those  which  they  give  out,  the 
kidneys  take  in  nothing. 

An  average  healthy  man  excretes  hy  tho  kid- 
neys about  fifty  ounces,  or  24,000  grains  of 
water  a  day.  In  this  are  dissolved  600  grains 
of  urea,  but  not  more  than  ton  to  twelve  grains 
of  uric  acid. 

The  amount  of  other  animal  matters  and  of 
saline  substances,  varies  from  one- third  as  much 
to  nearly  the  same  amount  as  the  urea.  The 
saline  matters  consist  chidfly  of  common  salt, 
phosphates  and  sulphates  of  potash,  soda,  lime, 
and  magnesia.  The  gases  are  the  same  as  those 
in  (he  blood — namely,  carbonic  acid,  oxygen, 
and  nitrogen.  But  tho  quantity  is,  proportion- 
ally, loss  than  ono-third  as  great ;  and  the  car- 
bonic acid  is  in  very  large,  while  the  oxygen  is 
in  very  small  amount. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  chief  constit- 
uents of  the  urine  aro  already  contained  in  the 
blood,  and  indeed,  it  might  almost  bo  said  to  be 
the  blood  devoid  of  its  corpuscles,  fibrin,  and 
albumen.  Speaking  broadly,  it  is  such  a  fluid  as 
might  be  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  help 
of  any  kind  oi  filter  which  had  the  property  of 
retaining  these  constituents  and  letting  the  rest 
flow  off.  The  filter  required  is  found  in  the 
kidney. 

Tho  blood  which  supplies  tho  kidneys  is 
brought j  directly  from  the  aorta  by  the  ronal 


arteries,  bo  that  it  has  but  shortly  left  the  heart. 
The  venous  blood  which  enters  the  heart,  and 
is  propelled  to  the  lungs,  charged  with  nitro- 
genous, as  well  as  with  the  other  prodncts  of 
waste,  loses  only  an  inappreciable  quantity  of 
the  ibrmer  in  its  course  through  the  lungs ;  so 
that  the  arterial  blood  which  fills  the  aorta  is 
pure  only  as  regards  carbonaceous  waste,  while 
it  is  impure  as  regards  urea  and  uric  acid. 

In  the  healthiest  condition,  the  walls  of  the 
minute  renal  arteries  and  veins  are  relaxcKl,  so 
that  the  passage  of  the  blood  is  very  free ;  and 
but  little  waste  arising  from  muscular  contrac- 
tion in  the  walls  of  these  vessels,  is  thrown  into 
the  renal  blood.  And  as  the  urine  which.  J« 
separated  from  the  renal  blood  contains  propor- 
tionately less  oxygen  and  more  carbonic  acid 
than  the  blood  itself,  any  gain  of  carbonic  acid 
from  this  source  is  probably  at  once  counter- 
balanced. Hence,  so  long  as  tho  kidney  is  per- 
forming its  functions  properly,  the  blood  which 
leaves  the  organ  by  the  renal  vein,  is  as  bright 
a  scarlet  as  that  which  enters  it  by  the  reni&l 
artery.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  the  purest  blood 
in  tho  body,  careful  analysis  having  shown  that 
it  contains  a  sensibly  smaller  quantity  of  urea 
and  of  water  than  that  of  the  left  side  of  the 
heart.  This  difference  is,  of  course,  a  necessary 
result  of  the  excretion  of  the  urinary  fluid  from 
tho  blood  as  it  travels  through  the  kidney. 

As  the  renal  veins  pour  their  contents  directly 
into  the  vena  cava,  it  follows  that  the  blood  in 
the  upper  part  of  this  vein  is  far  less  impure  or 
venous,  than  that  contained  in  the  inferior  vena 
cava,  below  the  renal  veins. 

Irritation  of  the  nervos  which  supply  the 
walls  of  the  vessels  of  the  kidney  has  the  iname- 
diate  effect  of  stopping  the  excretion  of  urine, 
and  rendering  the  renal  blood  dark  and  venous. 

That  the  skin  is  a  source  of  continual  loss  to 
the  blood  may  be  proved  in  various  ways.  If 
the  whole  body  of  a  man  or  one  of  his  limbs  he 
inclosed  in  a  caoutchouc  bag,  full  of  air,  it  will 
bo  found  that  this  air  undergoes  changes  whieh 
are  similar  in  kind  to  those  which  take  place  in 
the  air  which  is  inspired  into  the  lungs.  That 
is  to  say,  the  air  loses  oxygon  and  gains  car- 
bonic acid  ;  it  receives  a  great  quantity  of  watery 
vapor,  which  condenses  upon  the  sides  of  the 
bag,  and  may  be  drawn  off  by  a  properly  dis- 
posed pipe ;  and  a  minute  quantity  of  urea 
accumulates  upon  the  surface  of  the  limb  or 
body. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  no  liquid  water 
appears  upon  tho  surface  of  the  integument,  and 
the  whole  proc^ess  deceives  the  name  oi  the  in- 
sensible perspiration.     But,  when  violent  exer- 
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else  is  taken,  or  under  some  kinds  of  mental 
emotion,  or  when  the  body  is  exposed  to  a  hot 
and  moist  atmospherOi  the  perspiration  becomes 
sensible ;  that  is,  appears  in  the  form  of  scattered 
drops  upon  the  surface. 

The  quantity  of  sweat  or  perspiration,  varies 
immensely,  according  to  the  temperature  and 
other  conditions  of  the  air,  and  according  to  the 
state  of  the  blood  and  of  the  nervous  system. 
It  is  estimated  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  quan- 
tity of  water  excreted  by  the  skin  is  about 
double  that  given  out  by  the  lungs  in  the  same 
time.  The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  not 
above  one- thirtieth  or  one-fortieth  of  that  ex-- 
creted  by  the  lungs.  The  precise  quantity  of 
urea  excreted  is  not  known. 

In  its  normal  state  the  sweat  is  acid,  and  con- 
tains fatty  matters,  even  when  obtained  free 
from  the  fatty  products  of  the  sebaceous  glands. 
Ordinarily,  perspiration,  as  it  collects  upon  the 
skin,  is  mixed  with  the  fatty  secretion  of  these 
glands;  and,  in  addition,  contains  scales  of  the 
external  layers  of  the  epidermis,  which  are  con- 
stantly being  shed. 

In  analysing  the  process  by  which  the  per- 
spiration is  eliminated  from  the  body,  it  must  be 
recollected,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  skin,  even 
if  there  wore  no  glandular  structures  connected 
with  it,  would  be  in  the  position  of  a  moderately 
thick,  peimeable  membrane,  interposed  between 
a  hot  fluid,  the  blood,  and  the  atmosphere. 
Even  in  hot  climates  the  air  is,  usually,  far  from 
being  completely  saturated  with  watery  vapor, 
and  in  temperate  climates  it  ceases  to  be  so 
saturated  the  moment  it  comes  into  contact 
with  the  skin,  the  temperature  of  which  is, 
ordinarily,  twenty  or  thirty  degrees  above  its 
own. 

A  bladder  exhibits  no  sensible  pores,  but  if 
filled  with  water  and  suspended  in  the  air,  the 
water  will  gradually  ooze  through  the  walls  of 
the  bladder,  and  disappear  by  evaporation.  Now, 
in  its  relation  to  the  blood,  the  skin  is  such  a 
skin  full  of  hot  fluid. 

Thus,  perspiration  to  a  certain  amount  must 
always  be  going  on  through  the  substance  of 
the  integument;  but  what  the  amount  of  this 
perspiration  may  be  can  not  be  accurately  as- 
certained, because  a  second  and  very  important 
Bource  of  the  perspiration  is  to  be  found  \n  what 
are  called  the  sweat-glands. 

All  over  the  body  the  integument  presents 
minute  apertures,  the  ends  of  channels  excavated 
in  the  epi  Jermis  or  scarf-skin,  and  each  continu- 
ing the  direction  of  a  minute  tube,  usually  about 
one  three-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  which  is  imbedded  in 


the  dermis.  Each  tube  is  lined  with  an  epithe- 
lium continuous  wilh  the  epidermis.  The  tube 
sometimes  divides,  but,  whether  single  or 
branched,  its  inner  end  or  ends  are  blind,  and 
coiled  up  into  a  sort  of  knot,  interlaced  with  a 
mesh  work  of  capillaries. 

The  blood  in  these  capillaries  'is  therefore 
separated  from  the  cavity  of  the  sweat-gland 
only  by  the  thin  walls  of  the  capillaries,  that  of 
the  glandular  tube  and  its  epithelium,  which, 
taken  together,  constitute  but  a  very  thin  pelli- 
cle ;  and  the  arrangement,  though  differbnt  in 
detail,  is  similar  in  principle  to  that  which  ob- 
tains in  the  kidney. 

The  number  of  these  glands  varies  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body.  They  are  fewest  in  the 
back  and  neck,  where  their  number  is  not  much 
more  than  four  hundred  to  a  square  inch.  They 
are  more  numerous  on  the  skin  of  the  palm  and 
sole,  where  their  apertures  follow  the  ridges 
visible  on  the  skin,  and  amount  to  between  two 
and  three  thousand  on  the  square  inch.  At  a 
rough  estimate,  the  whole  integument  probably 
possesses  not  fewer  than  from  two  millions  and 
a  quarter  to  two  millions  and  a  half  of  these 
tubules,  which  therefore  must  possess  a  very 
g^at  aggregate  secreting  power. 

The  sweat-glands  are  greatly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  nervous  system.  This  is  proved, 
not  merely  by  the  well-known  effects  of  mental 
emotion  in  sometimes  suppressing  the  perspira- 
tion and  sometimes  causing  it  to  be  poured  forth 
in  immense  abundance,  but  has  been  made  a 
matter  of  direct  experiment.  There  are  some 
animals,  such  as  the  horse,  which  perspire  very 
freely.  If  the  sympathetic  nerve  of  one  side,  in 
the  neck  of  a  horse,  be  cut,  the  same  side  of  the 
head  becomes  injected  with  blood,  and  its  tem- 
perature rises;  and  simultaneously,  sweat  is 
poured  out  abundantly  over  the  whole  surfaca 
thus  affected.  On  irritating  that  end  of  the  cut 
nerve  which  is  in  connexion  with  the  vessels, 
the  muscular  walls  of  the  latter,  to  which  the 
nerve  is  distributed,  contract,  the  congestion 
ceases,  and  with  it  the  perspiration. 

The  amount  of  matter  which  may  be  lost  by 
perspiration,  under  certain  circumstances,  is 
very  remarkable.  Heat  and  severe  labor,  com- 
bined, may  reduce  the  weight  of  a  man  two 
or  three  pounds  in  an  hour,  by  means  of  the 
cutaneous  perspiration  alone ;  and  as  there  is 
some  reason  to  believe  that  the  quantity  of  solid 
matter  carried  off  from  the  blood  does  not  di- 
minish with  the  increase  of  the  amount  of  the 
perspiration,  the  quantity  even  of  urea  which  is 
eliminated  by  profuse  sweating  may  be  consid- 
erable. 
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The  difference  between  the  blood  which  is 
coming  from,  and  that  which  is  going  to  the 
skin,  can  only  be  concluded  from  the  nature  of 
the  substances  given  out  in  perspiration ;  but  ar- 
terial blood  lb  not  rendered  venous  in  the  skin. 

It  will  now  be  instructive  to  compare  together 
in  more  detail  than  has  been  done,  the  three 
great  organs — lungs,  kidneys,  and  skin — which 
have  been  described. 

In  ultimate  anatomical  analysis,  each  of  these 
organs  consists  of  a  moist  animal  membrane 
separating  the  blood  from  the  atmosphere. 

Water,  carbonic  acid,  and  urea  pass  out  from 
the  blood  through  the  animal  membrane  in  each 
organ,  and  constitute  its  secretion  or  excretion ; 
but  the  three  organs  differ  in  the  absolute  and 
relative  amounts  of  the  constituents  the  escape 
of  which  they  permit. 

Taken  by  weight,  water  is  the  predominant 
excretion  in  all  three ;  most  solid  matter  is 
given  off  by  the  kidneys;  most  ga&eous  matter 
by  the  lungs. 

The  skin  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both  lungs 
and  kidneys,  seeing  that  it  absorbs  oxygen  and 
exhales  carbonic  acid  and  water,  like  the 
former,  while  it  excretes  urea  and  saline  matter 
in  solution,  like  the  latter ;  but  the  skin  is  more 
closely  related  to  the  kidneys  than  to  the  lungs. 
Hence  when  the  free  action  of  the  skin  is  inter- 
rupted,  its  work  is  usuallyi  thrown  upon  the 
kidneys,  and  vict  ver»a.  In  hot  weather,  when 
the  excretion  by  the  skin  increases,  that  of  the 
kidneys  diminishes,  and  the  reverse  is  observed 
in  cold  weather. 

This  power  of  mutual  substitution,  however, 
only  goes  a  little  way ;  for  if  the  kidneys  be  ex- 
tirpated, or  their  functions  much  ioterfered  with, 
death  ensues,  however  active  the  skin  may  be. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  skin  be  covered 
with  an  impenetrable  varnish,  the  temperature 
of  the  body  rapidly  falls  and  death  takes  place, 
though  the  lungs  and  kidneys  remain  active. 

The  liver  is  a  constant  source  both  of  loss, 
and  in  a  serxso  of  gain  to  the  blood  which  passes 
through  it.  It  gives  rise  to  loss,  because  it  sepa- 
rates a  peculiar  fluid,  the  bile,  from  the  blood, 
and  throws  that  fluid  into  the  intestine.  It  is  a 
source  of  gain,  if  not  in  quantity,  at  any  rate  in 
kind  of  matter,  because  it  elaborates  a  substance, 
glycogen,  which  is  capable  of  passing  very 
readily  into  a  kind  of  sugar,  called  glucose,  and 
is  carried  off.  in  one  shape  or  another,  by  the 
blood.  Finally,  it  is  probable  the  liver  is  one 
source  of  the  colorless  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 

The  liver  is  the  largest  glandular  organ  in 
the  body,  ordinarily  weighing  about  fifty  or 
•ixty  ouncef.     It  is  a  broad,  dark,  red-colored 


organ,  which  lies  on  the  ri»;ht  side  of  the  body, 
immediately  below  the  diaphragm,  with  which 
its  upper  surface  is  in  contact,  while  its  lower 
surface  touches  the  intestines  and  right  kidney. 
The  nature  of  these  active  powers,  so  far  as 
the  liver  is  a  source  of  loss  to  the  blood  which 
traverses  it,  is  determined  by  ascertaining — 

a.  The  character  of  that  fluid,  the  bile,  which 
incessantly  flows  down  the  biliary  duct,  and 
which,  if  digestion  is  not  going  on,  and  the  pas- 
sage into  the  intestine  is  closed,  flows  back  into 
and  fills  the  gall-bladder. 

h.  The  difference  between  the  blood  which 
enters  the  liver  and  that  which  leaves  it  in  re- 
spect of  the  constituents  of  the  bile. 

a.  The  total  quantity  of  bile  secreted  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  varies,  but  probably  amounts 
to  not  less  than  from  two  to  three  pounds.  It 
is  a  greenish  yellow,  slightly  alkaline  fluid  of 
extremely  bitter  taste,  consisting  of  water,  with 
from  seventeen  per  cent,  to  halt  that  quantity 
of  solid  matter  in  solution.  The  solids  cousist 
chiefly  of  a  resinous  substance,  composed  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  sulphur, 
which  exists  in  combination  with  soda.  This 
biliary  matter  or  bilin,  may  be  separated  by 
chemical  processes  into  two  acids,  called  the 
Taurocholic  (which  contains  all  the  snlphur) 
and  the  Glycocholic ;  and  it  is  consequently  said 
to  be  a  combination  of  taurocholate  and  glycocho- 
late  of  soda.  Besides  this  bilin,  its  chief  oonstit- 
uent,  the  bile  contains  a  crystalized  fatty  sub- 
stance, cholesterine,  together  with  a  peculiar 
coloring  matter  which  contains  iron  and  is 
probably  related  to  the  hsomatin  of  the  blood. 

b.  Of  these  constituents  of  the  bile  the  water, 
the  cholesterine,  and  the  saline  matters  alone, 
are  discoverable  in  the  blood ;  and,  though' 
doubtless  some  difference  obtains  between  the 
blood  which  enters  the  liver  and  that  which 
leaves  it,  in  respect  of  the  proportional  quantity 
of  these  constituents,  great  practical  difficulties 
lie  in  tae  way  of  the  precise  ascertainment  of 
the  amount  of  that  difference.  The  blood  of  the 
hep^thic  vein,  however,  is  certainly  poorer  in 
water  than  that  of  the  portal  vein. 

As  the  essential  constituent  of  bile,  bilin,  is  not 
discoverable  in  the  blood  which  enters  the  liver, 
it  must  be  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  tissue 
of  that  organ  itself,  or  of  some  constituent  of 
the  blood  passing  through  it.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  a  very  curious  circumstance  that, 
as  almost  all  the  bile  which  is  poured  into  the 
intestines  is  re-absorbed  by  the  vessels  m  their 
walls,  it  must,  in  some  shape  enter  the  liver  a  sec- 
ond time  with  the  current  of  the  portal  blood. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


A  New  Siokai  of  Lous  Lite. — Who 
woald  not  welcome  the  discovery  of  a  hithorto 
secret  sign,  placed  ty  the  Maker  on  tbia  won- 
derful  patented  mscbine,  the  human  body,  and 
rerealiug  a  trae  answer  to  the  tretnendona  ques- 
tion, How  long  will  it  laat? 

Wo  will  not  stay  to  inquire  whether  such  pre* 
cise  and  sare  kpowlcdge  about  one's  own  mor- 
tal teroi  would  be  pleasant  to  the  BonI  in  all 
cases ;  but  it  is  a  sort  of  knowledf^  that  nearly 
every  penon  would  like  to  get  hold  of,  and 
would  bo  driven  to  get  hold  of,  if  he  could,  by 
the  whip  of  an  irresistible  cnriosity. 

Is  there  any  token  about  the  body,  or  inside 
th«  body,  which  can  tell  a  rava  how  many  years 


he  is  good  for  in  this  world,  j^vided  ho  be- 
haves himself  properly  P. 

We  are  not  about  to  answer  tbie  in  the  affirm- 
ative; and  yet  wo  are  almost  authorized  to  do 

For,  at  the  last  annual  session  oF  the  British 
Bcientiflc  Association,  held  at  Exeter,  two  very  . 
startling  papers  were  read  by  a  distinguishBd 
physician  Sir  Dnncan  Gibb ;  and  by  these  pa- 
pers Fome  very  astonishing  facts  were  commnni- 
cated  which  show  that  the  wise  ones  are  at  leaat 
approaching  the  diaeovery  of  a  now  teat-aignal 
of  vital  endurance. 

The  first  of  Sir  Duncan  Otbb's  papers  was  sn- 
titled  "  An  Obitacle  to  Hnman  Longevity." 
He  began  by  describing  the  leaf-shaped  cartilage 
at  the  back  of  the  tonRuo,  which  covers  the  ap- 
erture of  the  wind-pipe  and  is  known  as  tbn 
epiglottis.  Sir  Duncan  stated  that  circumstances 
having  led  him  to  suspect  the  posture  of  this 
organ  of  certain  very  important  indications 
as  to  longevity,  ho  had  taken  paina  to  make 
very  extended  obwrvations.  He  had  pergonally 
looked  into  the  throats  of  five  thousand  persens 
for  this  particular  purpose ;  and  he  had  found 
that  of  those  five  thousand  persons,  all  being 
healthy  and  of  various  ages,  11  per  cant,  had 
the  ^iglottis  drooping  or  pendent,  in  place  of 
being  vertical.  By  a  very  wide  range  of  induc- 
tion hs  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  a  per- 
son's epiglottis  was  pendent,  the  proprietor 
of  the  same  need  not  count  on  any  cipori- 
ence  of  the  joys  or  sorrows  of  oztrems  old  age. 
The  facta  which  he  rehearsed  in  support  of 
thia  theory  were  very  numereus,  curious,  and' 
impressive.  Ho  had  observed  that  in  all  per- 
sons over  70  the  epiglottis  is  vertical,  without- 
a  single  exception— ft  circnmslance  of  the  high- 
est importanco,  as  bearing  upon  the  attainroont- 
oC  old  age  among  the  Europeans  and  their  de- 
scendants in  America.  He  related  many  in- 
stances where  tbo  age   varied  from  70  to  96; 
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and,  in  all,  this  cartilago  was  vertical.    Many 
of    these    cases   were  of   persons   greatly  re- 
nowned in  the  present  century,  such  as  Lord 
Palmerston,  Lord  Lyndburst,  Lord  Campbell, 
and  Lord  Brougham.     Sir  Duncan  had  person- 
ally peeped  between  the  noble  jaws  of  these 
illustrious  statesmen  and  lawyers ;  and  he  was 
able  to  account  for  their  being  the  hale  and 
hearty  old  fellows  they  were  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  attitude  of  the  epiglottis  was, 
in  every  case,  just  what  it  should  be.    He  like- 
wise gave  instances  among  old  ladies  still  alive 
at  ages  from  70  to  92,  whose  epiglottis  is  ver- 
tical.   This  last  fact,  we  confess,  seems  to  ua 
startling  in  more  ways  than  one.    Indeed,  the 
more  we  think  of  it,  the  more  amazing  it  be- 
comes.   Here  is  an  instance  of  feminine  pre- 
sumption that  ought  not  to  pass  without  com- 
ment I     What  business  had  these  old  ladies  with 
a  vertical  epiglottis  apiece,  just  as  if  they  had 
all  been  lords  of  creation.    Even  Physiology  is 
getting  demoralized  by  these  modem  reforms ; 
and  Anatomy  itself  permits  such  an  arrogant 
display  of  Woman's  Eights  as  a  bevy  of  aged 
dames  all  having  a  full  equipment  of  vertical 
epiglottises ! 

But,  to  return  from  this  digression  into  which 
we  were  driven  by  the  natural  warmth  of  indig- 
nant feeling;  Sir  Duncan  proceeded  to  give 
other  instances,  and  among  them  that  of  a  gen- 
tleman still  alive,  102  years  old,  whose  epi- 
glottis was  in  the  position  to  be  expected  from 
the  foregoing  theory. 

After  setting  forth  elaborately  the  facts  that 
were  included  in  his  observations,  he  summed 
up  nis  views  in  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  As  a  rule,  persons  with  a  pendent  epiglot- 
tis do  not  attain  a  longevity  beyond  70.  Of 
course,  he  did  not  deny  that  there  are  persons 
beyond  70  with  a  pendent  epiglottis ;  for  he 
had  not  looked  into  the  mouths  of  all  the  old 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  world.  It,  there- 
fore, was  not  competent  for  him  to  assert  posi- 
tively how  the  matter  stood  with  them.  But 
he  had  examined  hundreds  of  cases  of  people 
above  70,  and  not  one  of  them  had  a  pendent 
epiglottis;   and  this  entitled'  him  to  the  belief 


that  it  was  very  improbable  that  a  person  whose 
epiglottis  was  pendent  could  get  beyond  that 
period  of  life. 

2.  With  pendency  of  the  epiglottis  life  verges 
to  a  close  at  or  about  70,  and  the  limit  of  old 
age  is  reached. 

3.  A  vertical  epiglottis  on  the  othor  hand, 
allows  of  the  attainment  of  four-scoro  years 
and  upward,  all  other  things  being  equal,  and 
affords  the  best  chance  of  reaching  the  extxemest 
limits  of  longevity. 

The  learned  baronet  afterward  read  his  sec- 
ond paper  on ''  A  Cause  of  Diminished  Longevity 
beyond  70  Years."  As  will  appear,  this  paper 
is  only  supplementary  to  the  former  one.  He 
stated  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Jewish 
race  possess  a  physiognomy  which  he  described 
as  sang^neo-oleaginons,  which  we  suppose  is 
only  a  learned  way  of  saying  that  the  average 
Jew  face  is  **  bloody  greasy."  However,  we  de- 
cidedly prefer  Sir  Duncan's  phra^,  because, 
though  it  is  not  quite  so  plain  and  vernacular 
as  purs,  it  is  more  polite. 

Well,  he  proceeded  to  say  that  this  sanguineo- 
oleaginous  expression  of  the  Hehrew  counte- 
nance was  "  characterized  by  varying  degxeei 
of  flushed  color,  sleepy  aspect,  greasy  look,  gut- 
tural or  husky  voice,  and  fullness  of  body." 
The  best  examples  of  the  class  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  furniture  auction-rooms  of  London ;  and, 
we  could  add,  for  New  York,  in  the  elegant  marts 
of  personal  habiliments  passing  through  the. 
secondary  or  tertiary  stages  of  their  existence.- 
Now,  we  do  not  know  whether  any  of  our  read-, 
ers  have  ever  been  so  hapless  as  to  fall  into  tho 
hands  of  these  London  furniture  dealers,  or  of 
these  New  York  venders  of  aged  and  decayed 
clothing.  But  if  any  of  them  have  had  this 
experience,  they  have,  of  course,  been  misera- 
bly cheated ;  and  perhaps  it  will  be  a  balm  to 
their  spirits  to  be  assured,  on  the  high  authority 
of  Sir  Duncan  Gihb,  that  the  most  of  these 
f;riping  J  ews,  with  sangpiineo-oleaginous  visages, 
have  the  epiglottis  pendent  rather  than  vertical, 
and  consequently  that  they  will  surely  be  cut 
short  in  their  careers  of  fraud  and  greed  at  tbo 
untimely  age  of  70. 
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Here,  once  more,  we  may  panse  and  admire  the 
wisdom  and  benignity  of  Providence !  Society 
18  under  the  august  protection  of  physiological 
law !  How  terrible  it  would  be  if  these  Jew- 
dealers  in  old  furniture  and  old  clotheB,with  their 
dreadful  sanguineo-oleaginous  countenances, 
had  been  endowed  with  yertical  epiglottises 
instead  of  pendent  ones,  and  thns  had  been  suf- 
fered to  prey  ux>on  society  for  more  than  sev* 
enty  years  each! 

We  are  confident  that  all  oar  readers,  who 
have  a  proper  sense  of  retributive  justice,  and 
who  may  have  been  innocent  sufferers  by  the 
extortion  and  rapacity  of  Hebrew  merchants, 
will  feel  a  sort  o  exhilaration  in  knowing  fur- 
ther what  Sir  Duncan  Gibb  has  said  about 
thorn :  *'  As  a  rule,  longevity  is  rare  among  such 
persons,  for  they  are  liable  to  those  diseases  of 
a  congestive  character  which  influeoce  the  heart, 
brain,  and  liver.  The  main  cause  of  all  this 
is  eating  food,  especially  fish,  cookod  in  oil, 
which  tends  to  the  destructive  formative  pro- 
cesses in  the  system,  and  induces  old  age  before 
the  prime  of  life  is  reached,  although  the  in- 
dividual may  appear  to  be  the  personification 
of  good  health  from  his  weight,  size,  and  color." 

All  this  is  very  consoling ;  but  Sir  Duncan 
seemed  resolute  about  making  our  cups  to  run 
over  with  happiness.  Lest  any  one  might  have 
failed  to  perceive  the  application  of  the  fore- 
going sentence  to  the  Jew  traders,  he  adds,  with 
solemn  tone :  "  Pendency  of  the  epiglottis,  as- 
sociated with  the  sanguineo-oleaginous  expres- 
sion, is  of  serious  import  !*' 

The  next  time  you  pass  the  Jew  store  and 
behold  its  terrible  proprietor  looking  so  hearty 
and  immortal,  think  of  that  sentence — and  be 
happy ! 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  to  every  friend 
of  ours,  Look  out  for  your  epiglottis !  It  is 
verily  the  index  longevitatU. 

Here,  too,  is  a  hint  to  Life  Insurance  Com- 
panies, which  they  will  not  fail  to  appreciate. 

Moreover,  who  can  tell  how  this  valuable  dis- 
covery by  Sir  Duncan  Gibb  may  revolutionize 
human  manners ;  for  just  as  people  now  look 
into  horses*  mouths  to  see  how  old  they  are^ 


presently  they  will  be  looking  into  men's  mouths 
to  see  how  old  they  are  going  to  he  ! 


Insane  Mubdekebs. — Aa  we  send  the 
June  Hsuaxd  to  press,  the  trial  of  McFarland, 
for  the  murder  of  Kichardson,  is  concluded.  The 
verdict  of  the  jury  is,  "  Not  Guilty."  Judging 
from  the  evidence,  this  conclusion  could  not 
have  been  reached  on  any  other  ground  than 
that  of  the  murderer's  insanity.  Although  every 
possible  effort  was  made  to  prove  it,  yet  there 
was  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  of  any  guilt  on 
the  part  of  Richardson  or  Mrs.  McFarland 
which  could  justify  the  murder.  Those  who 
know  either  party  knew  this  before  the  trial, 
quite  as  well  as  since.  McFarland,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  proved  to  be  insane,  was  aleo 
proved  to  be  a  base,  cowardly  assassin.  Accord- 
ing to  law  he  could  not  be  convicted,  simply 
because  an  insane  murderer  is  not  a  responsible 
person.  And  here  is  where  we  complain  of  the 
law.  If  McFarland  was  insane,  the  probability 
is  that  he  is  insane  still,  and  ought  to  be  so 
treated,  rather  than  set  loose  to  commit  other 
murders,  as  he  very  likely  may.  Are  not  in- 
sane murderers  more  dangerous  to  society  than 
any  other?  Barbarous  it  is  to  hang  them,  to 
treat  them  brutally,  but  let  there  beapropo 
place  of  confinement  for  all  such,  where  they 
can  receive  medical  treatment  and  such  care  as 
they  need.  We  earnestly  hope  this  subject  will 
receivd  the  attention  of  legislators  at  an  early 
day. 

There  is  one  more  point  connected  with  this 
trial,  to  which  we  wish  to  allude.  ^  The  counsel 
for  the  defense  seemed  to  think  it  necessary, 
in  order  to  make  out  his  case,  to  blacken 
the  characters  of  a  number  of  pure  and 
noble  persons,  persons  whom  he  can  never 
be  worthy  enough  to  touch  their  cast  ofi' 
clothing.  In  the  name  of  morality  and  decency 
we  protest  against  this.  If  justice  can  not 
be  secured  without  a  resort  to  injustice,  ]e^ 
it  never  be  sought.  Better,  a  thousand  times,  a 
wrong  should  go  unpunished,  than  that  punish- 
ment should  bo  brought  about  through  addi- 
tional crime.    And  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  in- 
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justice  was  done  to  prevent  the  ends  of  justice, 
tlie  case  becomes  a  hundred  times  worse.  The 
vile  calumny  which  has  been  heaped  upon  the 
murdered  man  and  his  widow,  has  been  too 
mean  to  tolerate  among  people  who  love  justice. 
May  we  not  hope  that  the  reaction  will  be  in 
favor  of  right,  which  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to 
obtain  in  criminal  trials ! 


Animal  Food. — Mr.  Brinkloe,  Pub- 
lisher of  The  Gardener's  Monthly,  of  Philadel- 
phia, sends  us  the  following : 

"  To  the  JEditor  of  The  Herald  of  Health  : 
The  papers  at  present  seem  to  be  much  con- 
cerned upon  the  matter  of  Hygiene  and  Health. 
We  read  in  one  that  one  sister  starved  another 
to  death  on  graham  bread,  potatoes,  rice,  fruit, 
etc. ;  in  another,  that  we  do  not  eat  near  enough 
cheese,  as  it  is  just  as  digestible  as  beef  or  mut- 
ton, and  supplies,  ehemicalljf,  the  necessary  con- 
stituents to  the  system. 

The  gross  ignorance  which  is  exhibited  in 
this  nineteenth  century  upon  this  subject  would 
be  excusable  were  it  not  that  its  devotees  shut 
their  eyes  against  all  truth,  and  blindly  follow 
blind  guides  when  both  tumble  into  the  ditch. 

Having  given  this  subject  much  study  and 
observation,  a  few  hints,  while  they  may  not  be 
new,  may  be  interesting  to  your  readers,  as  we 
all  like  to  see  new  evidence  in  support  of  some 
favorite  field  of  investigation  or  theory.  Without 
knowing  it,  I  had  discovered  an  important  fact 
— that  the  food  taken  into  the  stomach  does  not 
undergo  a  chemical  action  to  make  it  fit  for  food 
for  the  system,  but  that  it  is  by  aeeimilation. 
And  this  fact  has  opened  to  my  mind  others  no 
loss  important,  among  which  is  the  fact  that  the 
system  will  not  assimilate  poisons,  fatty  matters 
(carbon),  or  even  an  excess  of  any  one  kind  of 
food,  if  in  a  healthy  condition.  As  an  evidence 
of  this,  we  may  note  the  growth  of  the  fatty 
niattors  in  animals,  which  are  undoubtedly  poi- 
sonous secretions,  and  which  are  held  in  suspense 
by  the  system  in  that  form  to  prevent  injmry  to 
the  tissues  and  nerves,  and  which  after  death 
grows  hard  and  may  be  separated  from  the  real 
flnsh.    In  no  case  do  wo  ever  find  the  real  flesh 


to  become  a  part  of  the  fat,  or  the  fat  to  assimi- 
late with  the  flesh.    This  being  so,  it  is  e^'ident 
that  in  fat  persons  or  animals,  the  secretion  Las 
been  formed  •  either  by  taking  poisons  direct,  or 
by   eating  food  which   would    not  assimilate. 
Again,  I  have  discovered  that  to  animal  food 
may  be  attributed  nearly  every  disease  that  fleah 
is  heir  to,  and  have  demonstrated  still  another 
fact,  that  all  contagious  diseases  are  parasitic  and 
fungoid,  either  in  the  form  of  trichinia  or  spores 
of  fungus,  and  that  for  their  action  they  must 
have  a  weakened  vitality,  either  from  disease  or 
exhaustion.    And  there  is  no  more  fertile  means 
of  producing  exhaustion  than  by  animal  food. 
We  all  know  that  if  meat  is  left  in  a  warm  place 
that  it  soon  putrifies  and  becomes  a  mass  of  liv- 
ing organisms,  and,  if  taken  into  the  stomach 
and  not  digested,  it  becomes  a  moss  of  corrup- 
tion, ready  to  receive  the  spores  of  any  fungus 
which  may  be  floating  in  the  atmosphere.     Or, 
should  it  be  prevented  from  so  doing  by  stimn- 
lants  or  condiments,  it  only  becomes,  like  them- 
selves, a  part  of  the  poisons  which  form  the  &tty 
secretions.    Again,  knowing  that  although  veg- 
etable matters  decay,  we  also  know  that,  unless 
joined  with  other  substances,  there  is  not  that 
heat  or  condition  which  favors  fungus  or  para- 
sitical growth,  or  at  least  such  funguses  or  para- 
sites as  attack  animal  bodies.     We  may  with 
impunity  eat  a  rotten  apple,  peach,  or  pear,  hut 
we  can  not  eat  putrified  meat  or  fish  without 
nausea  and  poisonous  efiects.    And  as  meats  are 
formed  principally  of  carbon  or  fatty  matters, 
and  will  not  assimilate,  they  clog  up  the  system, 
keep  it  constantly  irritated,  and  consequently 
debilitated.      Vegetables,    being   composed    in 
great  part  of  soluble  juices,  are  easily  digested, 
and,  if  not  taken  up  by  the  system,  soon  pass  oft 
without  doing  much  harm,  if  they  have  done  no 
good. 

These  few  hints  may  set  others  to  thinking, 
at  any  rate,  let  us  hope  so." 


Illness  of  Pbof.  Agasbiz. — ^We   are 

sorry  to  find  that  Frof.  Agassi  z  does  not  yet  re- 
cover his  health.    The  papers  announce  that  he 

m 

is  threatened  with  softening  of  the  brain,  and 
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that  his  onlj  hope  is  in  perfect  quiet.  The 
cause  is,  of  course,  reported  to  be  overwork.  It 
is  not  long  since  the  world  was  startled  by  the 
announcement  of  Prof.  Agassiz,  that  brain- 
workers  would  find  a  diet  of  fish  valual>le  in 
keeping  up  the  yigor  of  the  brain.  Hust 
we  believe  that  the  great  savan  was  mistaken  ? 
'S^  e  fear  that  the  enormous  number  of  cigars  he 
is  known  to  use,  and  the  wine  that  finds  its  way 
to  his  brain,  may  have  something  to  do  with  his 
troubles. 


Moke  about  gitb  Medical  Hteitas. — 
In  former  numbers  of  this  magazine  we  have 
spoken  our  mind  freely  concerning  those  two- 
footed  male  creatures  who  study  medicine  in 
this  city  and  in  Philadelphia,  and  who  during 
the  past  winter  have  lent  so  striking  a  confir- 
mation to  the  Darwinian  theory,  that  men  are 
only  developments  of  brutes.  In  the  case  of 
the  objects  now  referred  to,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  in  fact  the  development  from  the  brute 
state  has  proceeded  very  far. 

We  have  some  personal  knowledge  of  these 
medical  students ;  and  we  have  some  personal 
knowledge  of  hyenas.  Precisely  what  differ- 
ence^  if  any,  there  is  between  them,  we  do  not 
fael  prepared  to  state.  We  might  say  outright 
that  the  medical  students,  an  hyenas ;  and,  per- 
haps, the  medical  students  will  reply  that  they 
^on't  care  if  we  do  call  them  hyenas.  Very 
true  ;  and  there  ia  no  reason  why  they  should 
care  ;  but  how  will  the  hyenas  feel  about  it  ? 
On  the  whole,  the  hyenas  are  the  only  parties 
that  could  prosecute  us  for  libel. 

After  all,  no  epithets  are  half  so  damning  as 
the  simplest  narrative  of  facts.  Take,  by  way  of 
sample,  the  following  account,  which  is  copied 
from  The  Philadelphia  Ledger,  dated  February 
8th: 

"On  Saturday  last,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  a'  large 
class  of  female  medical  students  attended  the 
valuable  clinical  lectures  at  that  institution. 
These  ladies  are  mainly,  and  perhaps  exclu- 
sively, students  of  the  '  Women's  Medical  Col- 
lege,' 1935  North  CoUego  Avenue,  a  meritorious 


institution,  to  which  we  have  several  times  in- 
vited attention  through  these  columns.  There  . 
were  twenty-seven  of  them  present  at  the  Hospi- 
tal Clinic,  on  Saturday  morning,  attending  the 
lectures  of  Drs.  Da  Costa  and  Hunt.  The  fact 
is  noteworthy  as  an  interesting  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Philadelphia  medical  schools  ;  but 
in  addition  to  that,  there  is  a  necessity  for  com- 
ment on  the  occurrences  after  the  lectures  were 
over  and  the  classes  were  dismissed.  Between 
200  and  300  male  students,  by  a  concerted  plan, 
and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  managers  of  the 
hospital  to  preserve  order,  ranged  themselves  so 
as  to  occupy  both  sides  of  the  whole  of  the  foot- 
walks  inside  of  the  hospital  inclosure,  which 
compelle<l  the  twenty-seven  lady  students  to  take 
the  cartway,  and  thus  pass  between  the  double 
lines  of  the  male  students,  while  the  latter  sa- 
luted them  with  taunts  and  jeers,  mock  applause, 
and  real  hisses." 

While  this  exquisite  scene  was  in  progress  in 
Philadelphia,  another  one,  in  some  respects  even 
more  exquisite,  was  g^ing  on  in  New  York. 
A  party  of  lady  students,  some  of  whom  are 
personally  known  to  ourself  as  ladies  indeed, 
and  all  of  whom  are  regularly  accredited  as  pu- 
pils in  medicine,  were  duly  admitted  to  attend 
leeturee  in  BelleVue  Hospital.  They  took  their 
seats  in  a  lady-like  way,  and  endeavored  to  give 
respectful  audience  to  the  lecturer.  Whereupon, 
the  hyenas  gathered  close  around  them,  thrust 
their  brute  heads  forward  among  the  faces  of 
the  ladies,  uttered  abominable  words,  handed 
notes  of  foul  import,  passed  obscene  pictures, 
and  made  .themselves  almost  as  disgusting  as 
such  beasts  are  capable  of. 

What  should  be  done  to  such  infamous  ruf- 
fians? 

We  have,  at  last,  hit  upon  a  device  exactly 
suited  to  their  quality,  both  as  a  punishment  for 
the  past  and  a  remedy  for  the  future.  Some 
will  perhaps  say.  Expel  them  1  No,  not  yet. 
Try  our  method  first  Others  would  say.  Do- 
nate them  to  the  dissecting  room,  and  let  them 
help  the  'cause  of  science  in  the  capacity  of  tub' 
j'eett  !  No,  not  yet !  For,  although  Galen  used 
to  dissect  monkeys  and  other  animals,  almost  as 
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low  as  tbesa  students,  we  iDsist  that  our  method 
shall  be  tried  first.  Perhaps  others  will  say, 
Send  them  to  jail,  till  they  leam  better  manners ! 
No,  not  yet !  The  jail  is  not  exactly  the  best 
school  of  manners  in  the  world.  Besides,  we 
suspect  that  some  of  these  fellows  have  already 
tried  the  experiment,  for  they  have  jail  manners 
still  adhering  to  them. 

No,  the  device  which  our  inventive  soul  has 
hit  upon  is  simple  and  sane!  It  will  punish 
them  without  ^ving  them  a  chance  to  be  either 
mock-heroes  or  mock-martyrs,  and  we  think 
that  one  application  will  cure  them  for  all  the 
rest  of  their  natural  lives. 

In  short,  our  method  of  dealing  with  these  re- 
fractory, uncivil,  obscene,  insolent,  over-grown 
boobies,  is  this  :  have  a  squad  of  policemen  sent 
to  the  hospital.'  Let  each  policeman  be  provided 
with  half  a  dozen  large,  thick,  new  shingles. 
Let  the  students  be  summoned  in  parties,  say  of 
a  dozen,  into  some  retired  corner  of  the  back- 
yard, and  let  each  one  be  taken  by  a  stalwart 
policeman  and  laid  across  the  official  knee,  and 
then,  when  the  intervening  habiliments  are  ap- 
propriately disposed  of,  let  the  shingle  be  applied 
most  lustily ;  and  so  let  each  booby  be  spanked 
until  he  howls  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Amendments,  and 
the  Multiplication  Table  backwards ! 

That,  we  repeat,  is  a  device  exactly  suited  to 
the  dignity  of  the  culprit ;  and  we  will  stake 
our  fortune  and  our  fame  upon  it,  that  he  will 
never  again  insult  a  lady ! 

Tryitl 


than  three- fourths  of  these  are  reported  as 
keeping  their  pledge  most  rigidly,  with  few 
lapses  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  been  long- 
est enslaved.  Scarcely  half  this  proportion  has 
ever  been  true  in  our  most  successful  labors 
among  the  men  who  have  been  enslavod  by 
drink.  This  remarkable  result  is  due  lax*gely 
to  the  fact  that  each  member  is  visited  daihf  by 
the  missionary  or  Bible-reader  the  first  month, 
and  three  or  four  times  a  week  the  second 
month,  and  at  least  weekly  till  quite  confirmed. 
Besides  this  visitation,  a  meeting  is  held  by  and 
for  them  every  Friday  evening,  and  on  Sabliath 
morning  and  evening.  They  meet  at  the  Chapel^ 
No.  70  Columbia  Street.  There  is  also  a  So- 
ciety for  the  men,  which  meets  at  the  same 
place  on  Monday  evening,  with  a  membership 
of  over  two  thousand. 


The  Tekfebai^ce  Wobk  among  the 
poor  and  degraded  is  being  carried  on  vigor- 
orously  and  successfully  by  the  missionaries  and 
Bible-readers  of  the  city.  There  are  now  eight 
or  ten  Temperance  Societies  connected  with  the 
Board  of  City  Missions ;  several  of  these  are 
for  women.  The  success  in  securing  and  hold- 
ing women  who  had  become  victims  of  the  cup, 
has  been  marked.  In  the  "  Woman's  Temper- 
ance Union,  No.  1,*'  the  first  one  organized  for 
women,  three  years  ago  in  the  Thirteenth  Ward, 
there  are  now  twelve  hundred  members.    More 


Ode  Ltteeatuee  Abboad. — The  London 
Cosmopolitan  pays  the  women  writers  of  Amer- 
ica a  just  compliment,  when  it  says  "The 
works  of  Miss  Evans,  of  Mrs.  South  worth,  Mrs. 
Oakes  Smith,  and  Mrs.  Stephens,  are  absolutely 
^ee  from  immorality,  both  in  principle  and  sug- 
gestion. We  have  never  read  an  American 
novel  of  a  meretricious  character,  and  their 
writers  are  £u:  superior  to  the  English  on  the 
score  of  moral  purity.  This  can  not  be  said  of 
the  most  popular  fictions  written  by  En|;;li8h 
authors,  and  more  especially  by  English  female 
authors.  ...  It  would  be  very  easy,  althongh 
it  might  subject  us  to  a  prosecution  for  libel,  to 
name  certain  women  writers  of  London,  whose 
only  attraction  is  the  universal  vice  arising  from 
the  abuse  of  sexual  passions.  From  Preface  to 
Finis  they  seem  to  roll  it  as  a  sweet  morsel 
under  their  tongues.  This  is  also  true  of  the 
present  novelists  of  Paris,  Arsene  Houssaye 
being  the  chief  of  sinners  in  this  respect ;  Mad- 
ame George  Sand  having  cooled  down  with  age, 
and  Dumas,  pSre  et  Jih,  having  exhausted  the 
resources  of  the  demi-monds" 

Verily  the  age  is  **  sowing  the  wind,  to  ere 
long  reap  the  whirlwind,"  for  the  passion  for 
fictitious  literature  is  now  universal.  Formerly 
heads  of  families  gravely  discussed  the  propri- 
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ety  of  admitting  the  novel  into  the  household ; 
now  there  is  neither  let  nor  hindrance,  and 
every  one,  from  the  head  to  "  the  maid  that 
does  the  meanest  chores,"  regales  himself  with 
some  of  this  pmrient  literature,  with  which 
American  puhlishers  flood  the  country  from 
ahroad,  because  it  can  be  procured  free  of  copy- 
right, and  the  public  mind  is  ravenous  for  this 
most  pestilent  aliment.  The  only  cure  for  this 
appetite  is  to  supply  a  wholesome  literature,  in 
which  the  reader  will  not  only  And  a  source 
of  amusement,  but  matter  for  thought  and  judg- 
ment. A  story  that  deals  only  in  inetdent  is  no 
better  than  a  police  report. 


"  Pebsokal  Beauty  :  How  to  Cultivate 

and  Preserve  it  in  Accordance  with  the  Laws  of 
Health,"  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  by  Dr.  D.  G. 
Biinton,  and  Dr.  George  H.  Napheys.  It  is  a 
well-considered  and  sensible  book  upon  a  sub- 
ject of  great  personal  and  public  interest  It  is 
an  attempt,  and  we  must  say,  upon  the  whole, 
a  very  successful  one,  to  unfold  the  principles 
and  arts  of  personal  beauty  in  the  light  of  med- 
ical science.  '^This  department  of  cosmetics, 
(we  quote  from  the  learned  authors  themselves) 
'  Chirurgica  Cosmetica,'  as  the  old  surgeons 
styled  it,  is  a  border-land  between  Science  and 
Idealism,  between  the  physician  and  the  artist, 
and  must  henceforth  take  its  position  as  an  im- 
portant field  of  professional  industry. 

It  is,  wo  say,  a  border-land  between  the  phy- 
cian  and  the  artist.  It  is  wholly  within  the 
province  of  neither.  Health  is  the  source  of 
beauty,  but  the  stream  does  not  stay  for  ever 
by  its  fountain." 

As  there  are  some  who  make  no  secret  of 
their  contempt  for  cosmetic  arts,  the  authors 
make  their  apology  in  the  following  strain : 
**  If  we  take  under  our  special  charge  this 
slighted  branch  of  study,  if  wo  seek  to  bend  to 
its  elucidation  whatever  the  austere  oracles  of 
medicine  and  the  humble  artisans  of  the  shops 
can  furnish  us,  let  not  the  effort  be  disdained. 
Innocent  devices  to  highten  the  effect  of  beauty 
have  nothing  derogatory  about  them.  For,  as 
the  wisest  of  poets  has  said, 


'  Nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean, 
But  nature  makes  that  mean ;  so,.o*or  that  art, 
Which,  you  say,  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
That  nature  makes. 

This  is  an  art 

Which  does  mend  nature — change  it  rather ;  but 
The  art  itself  is  nature.' 

It  is  our  intent  to  lay  down  those  rules  by 
which  the  most  desirable  form,  color,  and  grace 
in  the  human  body  can  be  obtained  and  pre- 
served ;  and,  further,  to  tell  of  those  artfices,  if 
you  will,  by  which  these  qualities  can  be  imi- 
tated when  they  can  not  be  acquired.  Some  of 
these  means  are  dangerous  and  injurious.  And 
against  these  we  shall  speak  words  of  warning. 
Others  are  harmless ;  and  to  them  there  can  bo 
no  objection,  from  the  physician's  point  of  view. 
But  we  know  our  responsibility  does  not  cease 
hei'e.  Do  we  run  the  danger  of  ministering  to 
vanity,  or  to  deceitful nossP  There  is  no  vanity, 
necessarily,  in  making  the  best  of  ourselves ; 
and  a  desire  to  please  others  in  our  appearance, 
as  well  as  actions,  has  nothing  about  it  repre- 
hensible. What  good  thing  may  not  be  applied 
to  some  ignoble  end  ?  There  is  nothing  blame- 
worthy in  the  love  of  beauty,  nor  in  its  cultiva- 
tion; nothing  contrary  to  purity  or  religious 
faith." 

Whatever  (lifference  of  opinion  may  exist  as 
to  the  wisdom  ai^d  safety  of  the  advice,  in  some 
cases,  offered  by  the  authors  of  this  book,  there 
can  be  none,  we  think,  as  to  the  general  cor- 
rectness of  their  recommendations.  In  some 
particulars  their  views  seem  to  be  opposed  to  the 
teachings  of  most  Hygienic  reformers.  Tet  the 
most  uncompromising  opponent  of  flesh  diet  and 
drugs  could  hardly  withhold  the  tribute  of  grati- 
tude to  the  learned  authors,  for  rescuing  this 
important  department  of  knowledge  from  the  ex- 
clusive control  of  quacks  and  charlatans,  who 
avail  themselves  of  the  ignorance  of  the  public 
to  palm  off  many  secret  and  mischievous  prepa- 
rations. It  is  no  small  advo^ntago  to  have  the 
secrets  of  cosmetic  art  laid  open,  and  the  injuri- 
ous efiects  of  nostrums  in  general  use  pointed 
out  and  emphasized  by  competent  medical  advi- 
sers. 
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How    to    Treat   the    Sick. 


How  TD  PuKTEWT  CONSUMPTION. — There 
is  no  disease  whose  nature  and  treatment  is  so 
full  of  interest  to  the  community  at  large  as 
consumption,  because  none  is  so  prevalent  and 
so  generally  fatal.  Scarcely  a  person  lives 
who  has  not  lost  a  relative,  a  friend,  or  at 
least  an  acquaintance  by  the  fell  destroyer. 
But  though  familiar  with  its  symptoms  and  its 
history  and  its  presence,  we  are  still  to  a  great 
extent  ignorant  of  its  first  cause,  ignorant  of 
its*  nature,  and  ignorant  of  its  cure. 

We  shall  not  occupy  space  m  giving  our 
theories  on  these  points.  The  discossioi>  of 
theories  belongs  more  to  strictly  medical  jour- 
nals. Our  object  is  to  give  facts  of  a  practical 
nature  as  far  as  we  understand  them.  And 
in  the  present  case,  we  desire  to  call  attention 
to  only  one  element,  and  a  very  important 
one  in  the  character  of  consumption,  that  is, 
its  transmission  from  parent  to  child.  We 
say  of  this  disease  that 

IT  IS  HEBEDITART. 

By  this  we  mean  that  consumptive  parents 
are  apt  to  have  consumptive  children.  Or  it 
may  pass  over  one  generation  and  appear  in 
their  grandchildren.  This  is  a  generally-ac- 
cepted doctrine,  supported  by  medical  experi- 
ence and  public  opinion.  We  are  told  that  in 
one  of  the  rural  cemeteries  of  Massachusetts, 
over  the  grave  of  a  man  and  his  wife  who  had 
both  died  of  consumption,  is  this  inscription : 
'*  Insatiable  disease  !  thou  hast  destroyed  both 
parents  :  spare,  0  spare  our  children  !"  It 
would  seem  as  though  the  minds  of  the  dying 
parents  were  filled  with  the  thought  that  they 
had  transmitted  the  seeds  of  disease  and  death 
to  their  of&pring;  and  scarcely  one  would 
deny  that  they  had  good  grounds  for  their 
fear.    Yet  it  does  not  follow  that  in  any  case 


consumption  must  necessarily  be  transmitted  > 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  certainty  that 

IT  GA.N  BE  FBEVENTED. 

While Jt  is  true  that  a  tendency. to  consump- 
tion is  transmitted  from  parent  to  child,  it  is 
equally  true  that  in  most  cases,  if  proper  pre- 
cautions be  followed  from  infoncy  to  maturity, 
that  tendency  can  be  overcome,  and  the  indi- 
viduals become  strong  and  healthy.  But,  to 
this  end,  years  of  watchfulness,  of  careful  atr 
tention  in  details,  and,  it  n^ay  be,  of  sacrifice, 
are  required,  and  few  are  equal  to  the  task. 
Still  more,  many  are  ignorant  of  the  common 
laws  of  hygiene— obedience  to  which  brings 
health  ;  and  some  are  careless  of  them,  with 
little  failh  in  their  efficacy. 

We  shall  devote  this  article  to  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  precautions  necessary  to  be  taken 
with  children  of  consumptive  families,  in  or- 
der to  protect  them  from  the  disease  to  which 
they  are  liable.  And  these  same  precautions 
will,  of  course,  be  still  more  effective  in  pro- 
serving  in  health  those  who  are  not  of  con- 
sumptive families,  than  those  wbo  are. 

CLIMATE. 

It  is  certain  that  sonw  countries  enjoy 
comparative  immunity  from  consumption, 
while  others  are  scourged  with  it  And,  as 
this  irregularity  in  the  distribution  is  to  a  great 
extent  independent  of  the  state  of  civilization 
and  the  customs  of  the  people,  the  result  must 
be  attributed  to  the  climate.  And  the  evi- 
dences are  all  in  favor  of  those  countries  pos- 
sessing  a  dry  atmosphere.  Not  necessarily  s 
warm  climate.  The  Northwest  Territory! 
Minnesota,  the  high  lands  of  Mexico,  and  other 
places,  may  vary  in  the  degree  of  temperature 
from  cold  to  hot,  but  they  are  equally  fortu- 
nate because  of  their  dryness. 
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of  the  conBumptive  should  then  be  in  a  dry 
country,  and  especially  in  a  dry  section  of  that 
country.  Avoid  a  damp  soil  for  residence.  The 
report  of  the  English  privy  council  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  investigation  made  by  others, 
show  that  in  localities  thoroughly  drained  there 
was  amarked  diminution  in  the  number  of  deaths 
from  consumption.  The  house  sh  3uld  be  oii 
a  slope,  rather  than  a  plain,  where  the  sun  can 
have  free  access.  It  should  not  be  thickly 
surrounded  with  trees,  nor  covered  with  vines. 
Booms  large  and  well  ventilated.  The  old- 
fashioned  fireplace  is  a  ventilator  of  the  first 
class  ;  but  if  the  house  bo  heated  by  air-tight 
stoves  and  furnaces,  ventilating  shafls  of  some 
description  should  be  adopted.  Let  sunlight 
and  air  into  the  house  ;  throw  open  blinds  and 
curtains.  Every  morning  the  windows  should 
be  opened  wide  to  let  out  the  foul  air  that  has 
accumulated  during  the  night.  And  at  night 
be  not  anxious  to  close  the  windows  very  tight 
— «ven  if  it  is  in  winter.  Leave  a  few  air- 
holes, and  put  on  more  blankets.  Do  not  be 
afraid  of 

FUBB    AIB. 

People  are  apt  to  be  greatly  alarmed  about 
"  catching  cold/'  and  if  the  weather  is  not  of 
the  mildest  possible  kind,  are  fearful  of  ventur- 
ing out.  Says  an  eminent  physician,  giving 
advice  to  consumptives,  "  Whenever  in  doubt 
about  going  out,  always  go  out.  If  a  violent 
storm  is  raging  then  keep  within  doors,  but 
when  it  ceases,  seize  the  occasion  for  out-door 
exercise."  Pure  air,  to  a  consumptive,  is  the 
greatest  blessing.  The  oxygen  which  it  con- 
tains is  necessary  to  the  purity  of  his  blood. 
Without  oxygen  there  is  no  life ;  and  the  con- 
sumptive, of  all  persons,  needs  this  life-giving 
element  The  air  that  he  breathes  should, 
therefore,  be  of  the  purest  quality.  Not  only 
should  it  be  air  free  from  the  odors  of  decaying 
vegetable  and  animal  matter,  steaming  up  from 
filthy  back-yards  and  streets,  from  slaughter 


houses,  and  oil  refineries,  and  bone-boiling 
factories  ;  but  it  should  also  be  air  rich  in  oxy- 
gen. The  air  we  inhale  loses  its  oxygen,  which  is 
replaced  by  carbonic  acid,  a  poisonous  gas. 
Consequently,  we  should  not  breathe  the  same 
twice.  Without  the  oxygen,  health  and  life 
soon  vanish ;  let  a  poison  like  carbonic  acid 
take  its  place,  and  the-  fatal  end  is  the  sooner 
hastened.  See,  then,  how  essential  it  is  for  the 
child,  tainted  with  consumption,  to  have  pure 
air,  not  only  out-doors  but  in-doors  as  well. 
And  he  wants  the 

SUKLIGIIT 

also.  Plants  deprived  of  light,  if  they  succeed 
in  living  at  all,  are  thin,  white,  unhealthy.  So 
children,  as  well  as  adults,  living  in  rooms 
where  little  light  enters,  grow  up  pallid, 
emaciated,  sick.  The  researches  of  science 
point  out  the  sun  as  the  center  offeree  and  life 
to  all  organized  Hying  beings,  whether  vegeta- 
ble or  animal.  The  rooms  occupied  by  a  con- 
sumptive should  then  be  free  to  the  light  of 
the  sun,  with  not  the  thinnest  vail  to  shut  out 
his  rays.  Besides  these  natural  elements  of 
health  he  will  need  plenty  of 

NOUBISHIKO    FOOD. 

Enough  to  eat,  but  simple  in  quality.  From 
the  food  the  blood  is  formed,  and  if  the  one  be 
deficient  in  quantity  or  quality,  bo  will  the 
other.  A  person  may  have  plenty  to  eat,  but 
if  it  be  of  poor  quality  he  will  suffer  more  than 
if  he  had  but  a  small  quantity  of  the  proper 
kind .  A  man  may  die  of  thirst  on  the  ocean 
with  "  water  everywhere,  but  not  a  drop  to 
drink."  So  he  may  starve  when  surrounded 
by  an  abundance,  if  it  is  unfit  for  nourishment. 
Avoid  stimulants  and  condiments,  pastries  and 
candies.  They  not  only  fail  to  nourish,  but 
when  given  to  a  child  spoil  its  appetite  for 
wholesome  food.  Beef  is  a  valuable  article  of 
diet — hog  meat  the  very  opposite.  But  it  is 
not  so  much  any  special  article  as  the  general 
rule  of  simplicity  in  the  character  of  the  food. 
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CLOTHING. 

Deficient  or  impropor  clothing,  leaving  the 
necks  and  arms  and  legs  of  children  bare  in 
winter,  wearing  thin  shoes,  compressing  the 
lungs  with  tight  dresses,  instead  of  leaving 
them  free  to  draw  in  all  the  air  possible ;  all 
this  is  inviting  consumption  and  strengthening 
its  power.  Children  are  often  sacrificed  to  the 
vanity  of  parents,  who  dress  them  to  look  like 
angels,  and  very  often  make  angels  of  them  by 
so  doing.  "Plenty  of  flannel  for  the  children," 
said  John  Hunter,  and  if  the  advice  were  fol- 
lowed there  would  be  fewer  little  graves  in  our 
cemeteries.  The  first  object  of  dress  is  pro- 
tection, ornament  should  be  secondary.  A 
healthy  dress  is  a  comfortable  one,  warm  in 
winter,  and  in  the  changeabls  weather  of  spring 
and  autumn,  cool  in  the  heated  summer. 

CLEANLINESS 

is  called  for,  washing  the  body  daily  with  cool 
water,  all  over  thoroughly  drying  the  skin 
after  every  bath. 

EXERCISE 

in  the  open  air  is  necessary  to  health,  for  all 
classes.  But  a  little  judgment  has  to  be  used, 
not  to  overdo  it  Especially  is  this  the  case 
with  young  men.  The  extravagances  of  ath- 
letic sports  often  do  more  harm  than  good,  in- 
juring both  body  and  soul.  Betting  and  gam- 
bling afiect  the  one,  while  strained,  over-exer- 
tion affect  the  other.  Injuries  to  blood-vessels 
and  heart,  to  muscles  and  joints,  have  fre- 
quently been  traced  to  undue  indulgence  in 
ball-playing  and  rowing.  The  question  is 
sometimes  asked,  What  effect  has  our  system  of 

EDUCATION 

upon  the  health  of  pupils  ?  The  danger  lies 
in  too  much  study.  Prolonged  intellectual 
labor,  even  without  the  miserable  hygienic  ar- 
rangements too  common  in  our  schools,  has 
hurried  many  a  youth  to  his  grave.  Five 
hours  a  day,  including  recesses,  is  time  suffi- 
cient ;  while  more  is  injurious  to  the  majority 


of  children.  Some  children  take  great  pleasure 
in  study,  and,  instead  of  being  guided  and  con- 
trolled by  parents  and  teachers,  they  are  more 
likely  to  be  encouraged  to  put  forth  every  ef- 
fort. They  are  stimulated  by  the  approbation 
of  friends,  and  the  prospect  of  winning  honors 
and  carrying  ofi*  prisses.  The  evenings  at  home 
are  occupied  with  school  studies,  and  the  days 
are  often  spent  in  rooms  very  unfit,  especially  in 
winter,  when  they  are  over- heated  and  poorly 
ventilated.  There  is  danger  in  attempting  to 
cram  the  memory,  and  in  exercising  the  mind, 
at  the  expense  of  the  body.  Physical  training 
should  be  part  of  the  regular  course  of  study 
at  school,  and  for  girls  as  well  as  boys.  When* 
ever  reference  is  paid  to  physical  culture,  it  is 
generally  in  reference  to  boys  alone  ;  while  the 
future  wives  and  mothers  of  the  country  are 
not  considered.  The  bodies  of  the  one  class 
require  care  as  well  as  the  other,  and  espec- 
ially in  the  case  of  consumptive  children. 

OCCUPATION. 

The  choice  of  trade  or  profession  is  of  great 
importance.  A  man  may,  in  general,  follow 
almost  any  occupation  with  comparative  safety 
by  taking  proper  precautions,  and  by  strict  at- 
tention to  hygiene.  But  there  are  some  es- 
pecially injurious  to  any  one  with  a  tendency  to 
consumption.  Any  of  those  practiced  in  places 
where  fine  dust  is  floating  in  the  air,  as  ma- 
chinist, knife  and  scissors-grinding,  etc.  ;  the 
dust  clogs  up  the  small  air-cells  of  the  lungs, 
and  hastens  the  advent  of  the  dreadful  disease. 
All  tradeft  that  cramp  the  chest  should  be  avoided 
such  as  that  of  shoemaker  and  seamstress. 
These  not  only  hinder  the  free  expansion  of 
the  lungs,  but  being  from  their  nature  seden- 
tary, they  become  doubly  injurious.  The  con- 
sumptive youth  should  avoid  all  sedentary  oc- 
cupations, such  as  clerkships,  or  any  other  semi- 
literary  employment,  and  should  choose  the 
more  active  occupations,  which  will  call  for 
bodily  exercise  in  the  open  air.  He  shouZd 
also  avoid  all  manner  of 
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EXCESSES, 

whether  mental  or  physical,  of  labor  or  pleas- 
ure. Excesses  in  the  use  of  alcohol,  apart 
from  their  general  injurious  effect,  should  be 
specially  avoided  by  the  consumptive.  Its  use 
drives  tiie  nervous  system  to  insanity,  perma- 
nent as  well  temporary,  stimulates  the  circula- 
tion  to  a  more  rapid  flow,  causing  obstruction 
of  internal  organs  and  various  diseases,  and 
besides,  impairs  digestion  and  destroys  the  ap- 
petite for  wholesome  food.  It  is  a  false  idea 
that  the  person  with  a  tubercular  tendency 
will  escape  by  the  free  use  of  liquors.  He 
runs  more  risk  of  dying  by  consumption  than 
if  he  kept  sober,  and  the  only  escape  he  has,  is 
when  he  is  killed  by  the  whisky  before  con- 
sumption gets  a  chance.  Excesses  in  the 
sexual  relations  also  hasten  the  attack  of  con- 
sumption, and  render  it  more  speedily  and 
certainly  fatal. 

We  have  already  stretched  this  article  to  an 
undue  length,  and  must  close,  leaving  the  con- 
sideration of  other  points  to  some  future  time. 
But  by  pursuing  the  course  we  have  recom- 
mended steadily,  not  for  a  few  days,  nor  a  few 
months,  but  from  the  cradle  to  maturity,  there 
is  no  doubt  the  tendency  to  consumption  can 
be  crushed  out;  and,  in  the  language  oi 
another  :  "  Out  of  weak,  puny  childhood  we 
may  form  stalwart  men  and  graceful  and 
healthy  women,  fit  to  be  the  future  parents  of 
the  race." — Editor  Canada  Health  Journal, 


TfiEATMENT  OF  SiCK  ChILDBEN. — EditOT 
of  Herald  of  Health  :  I  was  reading,  a  short 
time  since.  Dr.  Humphrey's  description  of  a 
case  of  cholera  infantum  treated  at  first  drug- 
opathically,  when  it  occurred  to  me  that  one 
of  an  opposite  treatment  might  be  interesting 
to  the  readers  of  the  columns  of  "  How  to  Treat 
the  Sick"  without  medicine. 

My  little  boy,  who  has  never  eaten  any 
meat,  salt,  butter,  cookeys,  doughnuts,  or  the 
hke,  was  taken  violently  sick  last  summer, 


during  teething.  He  seemed  as  well  as  usual 
that  morning,  only  he  ate  no  breakfast,  which  I 
knew  was  a  sign  that  something  was  wrong, 
as  he  never  eats  when  not  well.  Before  I  left 
the  table,  he  was  taken  with  bloody  discharges 
and  rapidly  grew  cold,  though  a  very  warm 
day.  I  never  saw  one  grow  sick  so  fast ;  he 
had  eight  discharges  in  an  hour,  with  griping 
pains.  I  put  his  feet  in  warm  water,  made  a 
bed  of  warm  blankets,  put  a  bottle  of  hot  water 
to  his  feet,  and  warm  flannels  on  his  knees. 
Stationing  myself  at  his  side,  I  put  flannels 
wrung  out  of  hot  water  on  his  bowels,  and  gave 
a  cool  injection  afler  every  discharge,  and 
watched  his  face  closely.  I  might  have  before 
said,  he  went  into  a  stupid  sleep  when  first 
taken.  Soon,  there  was  a  red  tinge  on  his 
cheek,  and  the  discharges  stopped.  I  expected 
a  fever  to  follow  the  cold  stage.  When  ho 
was  well  warm,  I  removed  the  bottle  from  his 
feet,  and  gradually,  as  the  color  retiuned  to  his 
cheeks,  removed  the  coverings.  His  sleep  be- 
came natural,  and  moisture  gathered  on  his 
forehead,  which  showed  Nature  triumphant. 
In  three  hours  from  the  time  he  was  taken  he 
awoke  with  a  smile,  and  in  a  few  hours  was  at 
play  again  as  well  as  usual,  only  a  little  weak. 
Such  was  the  termination  of  one  of  the  most 
alarming  cases  of  cholera  infantum.  Which  is 
the  better  way,  my  treatment  or  the  Hygienic ; 
Hygienic  diet  for  children,  or  the  fashionable 
way  of  feeding  them  ? — Mrs,  M.  E,  Cox,  3f.  2). 


Infantile  Ophthalmia. — This  disease 
in  infants  is,  among  the  lower  classes  in  cities, 
very  common.  It  is  generally  due  to  conta- 
gion, bad  air,  and  filthy  surroundings.  The 
first  thing  indicated  in  the  treatment  is  cleanli  • 
ness.  Let  the  child,  when  washed,  ha^e  abso- 
lutely clean  sponges  and  linen,  and  never  those 
tliat  have  been  used  for  other  purposes. 
Usually  the  disease  appears  two  or  three  days 
after  the  birth  of  the  child.  In  most  cases  it 
may  bo  avoided,  by  Hygienic  treatment . 
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EnlHrffemeut  of  Liver  and  Spleen. 

— "  In  all  the  Hydropathic  works  I  have  read, 
I  have  found  no  entirely  successful  plan  for 
the  relief  of  the  enlargement  of  the  liver  and 
spleen — the  effect  of  malarial  influences .  Still, 
the  Hydropathic  plan,  as  I  have  learned  it,  is 
more  successful  than  the  mercurial  treatmtnt 
of  the  Allopathic  system.  Here,  in  this  county, 
the  malarial  poison  is  so  intense,  that  we,  not 
unfrequently,  have  chills  of  such  severity  as  to 
defy  all  remedial  means,  and  the  patient  must 
die  without  any  reaction.  In  a  largo  number 
of  cases,  the  liver  and  spleen  are  lefl,  upon  the 
relief  of  the  fever,  large,  tender,  and  more  or 
less  inactive.  In  a  good  many  of  these,  where 
the  patient  lives  (and  foi*  years  has  lived)  in  a 
very  malarial  region,  the  liver  and  spleen  be- 
come enormously  enlarged,  the  blood  thin  and 
watery,  and  the  patient  drqpsical.  I  suspect 
you  never  see  such  enlargement  of  the  spleen  as, 
we  often  witness  here,  as  New  York  is  free  from 
the  miasms  common  to  our  creek  and  river 
lowlands.  I  have  a  case,  a  recent  one,  in 
which  the  splieen  is  palpable  over  three-fourths 
of  the  abdominal  surface — with  anasarca,  ascites, 
and  much  distension  of  the  scrotum.  The 
patient  is  pale,  and  the  blood  seems  to  be  al- 
most all  serum  I  shall  lose  him,  I  think,  as 
his  present  condition  is  only  an  aggravation  of 
a  habit  of  system  of  many  years'  duration. 
However,  I  have  undertaken  his  case,  and 
shall  do  all  I  can  for  him, '  knotty '  as  it  is.  I 
wish  I  had  your  Laight  Street  Turkish  Bath 
here  for  awhile,  then  I  could  be  quite  hopeful 
of  his  restoration.  In  all  these  cases,  the  skin 
is  about  equivalent  to  tanned  hide  of  the  thin- 
ner kind— dry,  inactive,  from  which  no  true 
perspiration  takes  place,  but  through  which  a 
watery  transudation  passes,  having  very  much 
the  effect  on  the  patient  that  a  diarrhea,  or  dia- 
betic urination  would  have — that  is,  whenever 
the  skin  is  moist  at  all.  As  you  insert  an 
article  on  some  disease  in  each  number  of  your 
Hbkald  op  Health,  which  I  take,  I  should 
like  to  see  a  short  essay  on  the  condition  I 
have  mentioned,  and  the  details  of  treat- 
ment." 


The  above  is  from  a  physician  in  Western 
North  Carolina.  Judging  from  his  description 
his  section  of  the  State  is  not  a  very  desirable 
one  to  live  in,  and  the  sooner  the  inhabitants 
migrate  to  some  healthier  location  the  better. 
But  by  proper  attention  to  bathing,  diet,  and 
an  observance  of  the  laws  of  health  generally, 
the  people  would  be  able  to  prevent  a  large 
share  of  the  sickness  they  now  suffer,  and 
many  of  them  escape  it  altogether.  As  long, 
however,  as  their  principal  food  is  "  hog  and 
hominy,"  and  their  luxuries  tobacco,  whisky, 
and  coffee,  they  will  continue  to  suffer  and  die 
as  at  present.  The  physicians  then?  should 
teach  the  people  how  to  live,  so  as  to  suffer  as 
little  as  possible  from  the  effects  of  the  malarial 
poison.  If  the  liver,  skin,  and  other  depurat- 
ing organs  are  kept  in  a  healthy,  active  condi- 
tion, the  system  will  generally  be  able  to  ex- 
pel the  malarial  poison  through  them  without 
much  difficulty.  But,  if  they  are  kept  in  an 
inactive  and  diseased  condition  by  the  afore- 
said "  hog  and  hominy,"  etc.,  the  system  is 
unable  to  expel  the  poison,  and  it  keeps  accu- 
mulating, causing  enlargement,  dropsical  dis- 
eases, and  death.  The  diet  of  people  living  in 
such  a  place  should  consist  principally,  if  not 
wholly,  of  fruits,  grains,  and  vegetables,  plainly 
and  simpl}'^  prepared.  No  pork,  lard,  or  greasy 
food  of  any  kind.  N  o  superfine  flour,  fat  or  salted 
meats,  and,  in  most  cases,  the  less  meat  of  any 
kind  the  better.  The  same  is  true  of  sugar.  Pure 
soft  water  should  be  the  only  drink.  This  can  bo 
obtained  by  filtering  rain  water,  if  in  ao  other 
way.  No  tobacco,  alcoholic  liquors,  tea  or 
coffee.  A  daily  bath  with  thorough  friction  of 
the  skin. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  case  men- 
tioned, there  is  but  little  chance  for  recovery, 
unless  the  patient  is  removed  from  the  infla- 
ence  of  the  malarial  poison.  Our  treatment 
here,  in  such  a  case,  would  be  Turkish  Baths, 
to  restore  action  of  the  skin  and  eliminate  the 
poison  from  the  system  ;  the  Movement  Cure, 
vibrations,  and  electricity  to  promote  the  action 
of  the  torpid  organs,  cause  absorption,  equalise 
he  circulation,  increase  the  respiratory  action, 
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atid  strengthen  the  muscular  system.  The  k 
best  substitutes  for  the  Turkish  Bath,  available 
for  home  use,  are  the  wet- sheet  pack,  the  va- 
por bath,  and  the  lamp  bath.  Full  directions 
for  applying  these  will  be  found  in  a  little  book 
entitled  "  Water  Cure  for  the  Million,"  to  be 
had  at  this  office  ;  price,  35  cents.  Thorough 
and  oft- repeated  friction,  rubbing  and  kneading 
of  the  whole  body,  while  exposed  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  (the  patient  being  nude),  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  modes  of  treatment 
which  can  be  pursued  outside  of  an  institution. 
Percussion  and  vibration  of  the  sides  and  ab- 
domen should  be  given  daily.  The  bowels 
should  be  moved  daily,  by  tepid  water  enemas 
if  necessary.  The  diet  should  be  as  indicated 
above. 

Over-development  of  the  liungrs, 

— "  I  noticed  in  the  April  number  of  Thb  Her- 
ald OF  Health,  that  the  process  of  expanding 
the  chest  may  be  carried  to  excess.  I  pre- 
sume this  applies  to  a  full-grown  man,  but 
does  the  same  .rule  hold  good  in  the  case  of  a 
gix)wing  boy,  15  or  16  years  old  ?  The  process 
of  expansion,  it  is  said,  consists  not  in  the  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  cells,  but  in  filling 
those  already  formed  with  air.  Now,  in  a  boy 
the  cells  have  not  obtained  their  growth,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  exercise  would  tend  to 
prolong  and  increase  the  growth,  as  well  as  the 
fullness  of  the  cells." 

The  same  rule  holds  good  in  the  case  of  a 
growing  boy  or  girl  as  in  that  of  a  grown  per- 
son ;  the  development  of  the  lungs  may  be 
carried  to  excess,  although  it  seldom  is.  What 
we  need  is  an  harmonious  development  of  all 
the  bodily  powers,  then  there  will  be  no  dan- 
ger of  over- development  of  any  part.  If  the 
development  of  one  part  or  organ  is  carried  to 
an  extreme,  some  other  part  or  organ  lacks 
development  in  a  proportionate  degree. 

Ilnnuttiral  Appetite.—"  Why  do  some 
children  eat  dirt,  chalk,  or  common  gravel, 
and  is  it  safe  to  indulge  the  child  in  its  un- 
natural appetite,  or  is  there  a  substitute  for 
it?" 

Because  they  ^o  not  get  the  amount  of 
mineral  matter  in  their  food  which  their  sys- 
tems require.  Give  them  plenty  of  graham 
bread  or  oat-meal,  instead  of  fine-flour  bread 
and  other  starchy  food,  and  they  will  evince 
no  desire  for  chalk,  dirt,  etc. 


Swelled  UTeck.— "  Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  inform  me  if  there  is  any  cure  for 
what  is  commonly  called  the  '  big  neck  ?' 
My  neck  has  been  growing  immediately  in 
front  for  a  number  of  years ;  it  gets  sore 
toward  night,  and  worse  if  I  take  cold.  It 
feels  as  though  I  was  choking.  My  diet  is 
composed  almost  entirely  of  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles." 

It  has  generally  been  considered  incurable, 
except  in  its  early  stages,  though  it  is  not 
always  so.  The  patient  should  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  laws  of  health  in  every  re- 
spect. Pure  DBY  air,  sunshine,  and  pure  soft 
water  are  especially  important.  A  cold,  wet 
bandage  should  be  worn  as  tightly  about  the 
neck  at  night  as  comfort  and  free  respiration 
will  allow.  Friction,  rubbing,  vibration,  and 
manipulation  of  any  kmd,  also  the  cold  douche 
and  exposure  of  the  swelling  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  are  the  most  effectual  local  means 
of  cure. 

Weak  Eyes.—"  I  am  troubled  with  a  col- 
lection of  secretion  or  matter  in  the  corners  of 
my  eyes.  They  are,  however,  neither  painful 
nor  inflamed .  Notwithstanding  my  diet  has 
been  for  some  eight  months  a  vegetable  one, 
and  my  habits  have  been  regular,  there  seems 
to  be  no  change  for  the  better.  Will  you  be 
so  kind  as  to  suggest  something  which,  applied 
to  the  eyes,  will  be  beneficial,  and,  perhaps,  ef- 
fect a  cure  ?" 

Bathe  the  eyes  oden  in  tepid  or  cool  water, 
whichever  feels  most  agreeable,  and  avoid  us- 
ing them  more  than  you  can  help,  especially  in 
any  kind  of  artificial  light.  Avoid  all  stimu- 
lating articles  of  food  and  drink.  If  inclined 
to  over-eating,  guard  against  it 

Cainplior  Oum.— "  Is  camphor  gum  a 
safe  stimulant  when  one  feels  a  special  craving 
for  it  ?" 

No  one  in.  a  healthy  condition  ever  feels  a 
craving  for  such  an  article.  A  moderate 
amount  of  camphor  will  not  kill  a  person,  but 
it  is  injurious  and  of  no  use.  A  craving  for  it 
is  the  result  of  habit  or  of  wrong  dietetic  condi- 
tions. 

Colic* — ''What  ia  the  cause^and  cure  of 
colic  ?" 

An  answer  to  this  query  will  be  found  in 
the  May  number,  page  235. 
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Talks  to  My  Patients  ;   Hixts  on  Getting 

Well  awd  E!eepi:(o  Wkll.  By  Mrs.  R.  B.  Gleuon, 
M.D.  Nev  York:  Wood  &  Holbrook,  Fablith«n, 
No.  15  Laight  Street.    1870. 

This  18  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  book  of  the  kind 
ever  published.  Delicate  subjects  are  handled  with  wo- 
manly tact  and  delicacy,  no  less  than  with  courage  and 
good  common  sense.  So  many  thousand  years  as  these 
human  necessities  of  life,  of  birth,  development,  growth, 
and  decay  have  existed,  they  are  comparatively  little  un- 
derstood and  regarded,  by  women  most  esi>cciaUy,  with  a 
false  shame  or  a  singular  mdifferenco.  The  most  com- 
mon and  natural  processes  of  being  are  considered  as 
subjects  outside  the  pale  of  familiar  consideration,  and 
boys  and  girls  grow  to  maturity  with  no  just  or  rational 
views  upon  that  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  them ; 
often,  also,  with  coarse  and  oven  obscene  ideas  upon  what 
is  in  reality  not  only  beautiful  in  a  human  sense,  but 
holy  in  a  divine  sense. 

We  would  gladly  see  this  work  in  the  hands  of  every 
young  mother  in  the  land ;  it  would  serve  to  give  her 
confidence  in  herself  and  in  the  divine  provisions  of  na- 


ture. She  would  be  saved  i^om  that  weak  and  senseless 
fear  which  embitters  the  life  of  the  young  wife  and 
mother,  and  leads  her  to  adopt  oouxBes  destructive  to  her 
peace  of  mind  and  detrimental  to  her  health ;  for  Jf  rs. 
Oleason  not  only  tells  us  the  host  methods  to  insure  the 
last,  but  she  is  a  moral  teacher  also,  with  just  view*,  and 
resolute  &ith  in  the  uprightness  of  design  in  the  human 
creation. 

The  full,  gracious  womanhood  of  the  author  is  appa- 
rent throughout,  not  unmixed  with  a  cheerful  humor  quite 
refreshing  upon  such  subjects.  She  is  evidentiy  Csmilior 
with  the  pen,  and  uses  it  with  ease.  She  is  suffidentlT 
scientific,  but  not  technically  so,  and  her  book  may  be 
cited  as  proof  that  women  never  undertake  any  thing  they 
are  unable  to  aooomplish ;  that  it  they  make  «  daim 
they  are  able  to  make  it  a  justifiable  one;  and  this  of 
theirs  to  the  medical  ranks  is  one  peculiarly  and  prop- 
erly to  which  they  are  entitled.  We  are  proud  to  say 
that  they  honor  the  Profession ;  they  are  fast  driving 
from  its  ranks  those  unprincipled  charlatans  who  cater 
to  the  weakness  and  wickedness  of  woman,  and  render 
marriage  a  barren  and  dishonored  relation. 

ELIZABETH  OAKES  SMITH. 
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Irregularities  in  Mailing.— The  May 

Herald  of  Health,  though  published  early  in  April, 
was  mailed  late,  and  some  of  our  subecribcrs  began  to  fear 
it  was  not  going  to  reach  them  at  all.  The  occasion  was, 
that  we  have  been  adopting  Dick's  method  of  ma'ling, 
and  wore  delayed  in  getting  it  into  operation  beyond  our 
expectations.  If  any  failed  to  get  it  or  any  previous  num- 
ber, they  will  please  inform  us.  If  any  found  their  names 
misspelled  or  wrongly  directed  on  the  little  printed  label, 
they  will  also  please  to  let  us  know.  We  desire  to  have 
our  mailing  lists  accurate,  and  shall  be  glad  to  have  all 
errors  fully  corrected.  We  hope  hereafter  there  will  be 
no  cause  for  oomplamt.  By  this  method  our  subscribers, 
it  will  bo  seen,  can  keep  their  own  accounts  as  to  when 
their  terms  ol  subscription  close;  for  instance,  if  the 
printed  slip  has  *•  De70,"  or  *' Je71 "  added  to  the  name, 
it  signifies  that  the  subscriber's  term  of  subscription  ex- 
pires with  the  December  number  of  1870,  or  the  June 
number  of  1871,  and  so  on  tt  seq. 


Appointments.— Dr.  Susan  Everett  will 
lecture  on  Physiology  and  Hygiene  at  Syracoso  during 
the  first  part  of  June.  She  has  been  lecturing  in  Western 
Now  York,  most  successfully,  for  several  months.  She 
has  been  urged  to  lecture  at  several  of  the  wntcring  placet 
during  the  summer. 

Her  Postoffioe  address  for  June  is  Syracuse. 

Talks  to  My  Patients.—Mrs.  Gica- 

son^s  book,  advertised  and  noticed  elsewhere,  is  meetiiv 
with  a  good  sale.  We  can  supply  it  to  subscribers  sad 
agents  in  any  quantity.  A  good  many  ladies  are  selling 
it  with  success.  We  should  like  to  have  in  every  town 
a  good  Lady  Agent.  For  particulars  of  agency,  writs 
to  the  Publishers. 

A  Good  Sewing  Machine  is  given 

freo  for  a  club  of  35  subscribers  and  $70.  This  premiom 
is  very  popular.  If  there  is  a  poor,  deserving  £unily  ia 
your  neighborhood  help  it  to  get  a  good  sewmg  mochisd 
by  subscribing  at  once.  Perhaps  your  minister's  wife 
wants  one.  If  so,  help  her  to  get  it,  by  helping  her  to  get 
up -a  club.  The  Empire  is  one  of  the  best  sewing  nx- 
chines  in  use,  and  wo  ore  sure  that  it  will  give  you  good 
satisfaction. 

Our  Premiums. — We  shall  bo  careful  to 
send  out  as  Premiums  nothing  which  is  not  all  that  vo 
claim  for  it  in  vnluc.  No  cheap,  scoond-hand,  or  indifiier 
ent  article  will  bo  used. 
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J'acts  for  the  Ladies.— I  bave  used 

my  Wheolcr  St  Wilson  Sewing  Machine  over  ten  yean 
without  Topairsy  and  withont  breaking  a  needle,  although 
I  commenced  the  nee  of  it  without  any  inBtmction. 
Hare  used  It  constantly  for  &mlly  sewing;  haye  qutlted 
whole  quilts  of  tho  largest  sise,  and  is  still  in  complete 
order,  runs  like  a  top,  and  bids  fair  to  be  willed  to  thoeo 
who  come  alter  me,  with  better  powers  of  production  than 
an  unbroken  prairie  farm. 

Whitewater,  Wis.  MB&  H.  E.  O.  AB£Y. 

How  to  Send  Money.— In  making 

remittances  for  subscriptions,  always  procure  a  draft  on 
New  Tork,  or  a  PoHoffice  Money  Order f  if  possible. 
Where  neither  of  these  can  be  procured,  send  the  money, 
but  in  a  RtgitUred  letter.  The  present  registration  sys- 
tem has  been  found  by  the  postal  authorities  to  be  virtu- 
ally an  absolute  protection  against  losves  by  mail.  All 
Postmasters  are  obliged  to  register  letters  whenerer  re- 
quested to  do  so. 

The  Picture  of  Humboldt.— We  are 

now  sending  out  the  picture-  promised  to  our  single  sub- 
scribers for  1870,  who  send  directly  to  the  publishers  $2. 
Lest  there  be  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  some,  we 
state  distinctly  that  those  who  take  Thk  Hs&ald  at  club 
rates  will  not  be  entitled  to  it.  The  way  to  secure  the 
picture  is  to  send  your  money  direct  to  the  Publishers. 

Home  Treatment.— Invalids  wishing 

prescriptions  for  home  treatment  can  have  them  for  Fire 
Dollars.  They  should  send  Aill  particulars  of  their  cases. 
Any  person  sending  five  new  subscribers  to  Tnx  Uekald 
OF  Health  and  Ten  Dollars,  will,  if  he  does  not  choose 
otbor  premiums,  bo  entitled  to  a  prescription  lor  treat- 
ment free. 

"Wanted. — WiU  ova  readers  please  send  ns 
brief  items  of  news  and  experience  referring  to  Health  and 
Physical  Culture  topics.  Make  them  pointed  and  practi- 
cal, and  we  will  publish  them  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
Do  not  mix  them  up  with  business  or  personal  matters, 
but  on  separate  nheets  of  paper  and  in  readiness  for  the 
Printer. 

Caution* — Our  friends  in  writing  to  us 
will  please  be  very  particular  and  give  Postoffloe,  County 
and  State  with  every  letter,  and  not  depend  on  us  to  re- 
member where  they  live,  though  they  may  have  told  us  a 
hundred  times.  Those  who  think  we  can  turn  to  our 
books  and  find  their  names  and  address  without  trouble, 
are  Quito  mistaken. 

Elizabeth  P.  Peabody's  Opinion 

of  Thb  Ucraxj>  of  Health.-^I  do  not  know  how  many 
new  subscribers  you  get,  but  I  do  know  you  have  no  more 
futhftil  canvasser  than  I,  who  exhorts  all  my  acquaint- 
ances, old  and  new,  to  subscribe  to  The  Hs&ald  of 
Health,  as  the  most  useAil  monthly  visitor  that  can 
come  into  a  family,  whether  moral  or  mental  or  physical 
health  is  the  question. 

Clubs  of  Twenty-five.— Any  person 
who  will  send  us  at  on?  time  twenty- five  new  subscribers 
to  this  monthly,  shall  have  them  for  Twenty-five  Dollars. 
Remember,  they  must  bo  new  subscribers,  and  all  be  sent 
at  ono  time. 


Notice  to  Our  Correspondents.— 

The  following  hints  to  correspondoats  shoidd  be  observed 
in  writing  to  us : 

I.  Always  attach  name,  Post  Office,  Cotmty,  and  State 

to  your  letter. 

3.  Sbicd  Moket  by  Check  on  New  York,  or  by  Postoffloe 

Honey  Order.    If  this  is  impossible,  inclose  Bills  and 
register  Letter. 
S.  Cakada  AAn  New  Yobx  Crrr  Subscbibess  should  send 
12  eenU  extra,  with  which  to  prepay  postage  on  sub- 
scriptions to  The  Hebald  of  Health. 

4.  Rembmbbb,  if  you  are  entitled  to  a  Pivmiium,  to  order 

it  when  you  send  the  Club,  and  inform  us  how  it  is  to 
be  sent. 

5.  Bkxembeb  that  we  irow  give  the  Empire  Sewing 

Machine  as  a  premium.  It  is  guaranteed  to  give  good 
satisftu:tion. 

6.  BafEMBEB  TO  BEnn  in  Clubs  early. 

7.  Revembrb  to  look  at  our  Premium  List  and  Book 

List,  and  see  exactly  what  we  give  and  have  for  sale. 

8.  Rexbmbeb  that  for  the  names  and  addresses  oi  25 

persons,  either  invalids  or  friends  of  Temperance  and 
Health  Reform,  we  give  Prof.  Wilson's  book  on  tho 
Turkish  Bath.    It  contains  72  pages. 

9.  Stamps  should  be  sent  to  prepay  ])ostage  on  letters  that 

require  on  answer. 

10.  Those  who  want  a  good  Spirometer^  Parlor  Gymna- 
ft'wm,  or  Filter  for  making  their  water  clean,  will  find 
the  prices  in  another  column. 

II.  IsvALDM  from  all  parts  of  the  country  are  invited  to 
write  to  us  for  our  circular,  and  full  particulars  as  to 
Treatment  or  Board  in  the  Hygienic  Institution, 
See  advertisement  elsewhere. 

12.  Seo  List  of  Books  elsewhere 

Job  Printing. — We  are  prepared  to  exe- 
cute in  neat,  substantial  styles,  various  kinds  of  Job 
PBximya :  such  as  Pamphlets,  Circulars,  Envelopes,  Bill- 
heads, Letter^heads,  Cards,  Labels,  Small  Handbills, etc., 
at  tho  same  rates  as  in  all  flrst-claas  New  Tork  printing 
establishments.    Stereotype  work  done  to  order. 

WSy  Our  friends  in  the  country  who  wish  neat  and  ac- 
curate printing,  can  rely  on  flist-dass  work,  by  sending 
plainly  written  and  well-prepared  manuscripts.  For  tenns, 
send  sample  or  copy  of  work,  state  quahty  of  printing 
material  to  be  used,  and  the  number  of  oopies  wanted,  in- 
closing stamp  for  reply. 


Prof.  F.  G.  Welch, 

Instructor  in  Yale  College,  and  Author  of  ■'  Moral,  Intel- 
lectual, and  Physical  Culture,'* 

Will  hold  the  FOURTH  SESSION  of  his  Normal  Insti- 
tute for  the  Training  of  Teachers  in  the  Dio  Lewis  Sys- 
tem of  Phymcol  Culture,  in  Olenwood,  Wrat  Brattleboio, 
Vermont,  FROM  JULY  20  TILL  SEPTEMBER  15. 

This  is  now  the  only  Normal  Institute  of  the  kind  in  the 
country.  The  demand  for  Teachers  is  great,  and  they 
command  a  large  income. 

A  circular,  setting  forth  full  particulars,  will  be  sent  on 
application  to  F.  O.  WELCH,  Yale  College,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  je-2t 


Summer  Boarding, 
glenwood  ladies'  seminary. 

WEST  BRATTLEBORO.  VERMONT. 

Will  be  open  for  summer  guests  from  JULY  18  TILL 
SEPTEMBER  20. 

Aonore  delightful  summer  resort  will  not  be  found  in 
all  New  England.    BOARD,  etc.,  only  $8jM>r  week. 

For  ftiriher  particulars,  address  R  E.  HOSFORD,  West 
Brattleboro,  Vt.  jc-2t 
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To  every  Sixgle  BuBscniBEa,  ytho  sends  ua  $2  00,  we 
will  send 

A  VERT  FINE  NEW  STEEL  ENGRAVING  of 
the  great  Philosopher  and  Scientist  ALEXANDER  VON 
HUMBOLDT,  after  an  Orig^inal  Fainting;  owned  by  A.  T. 
Stewart,  Esq. 

The  above-mentioned  picture  is  only  for  those  subscri- 
bers who  send  us  $2  direct.  Where  the  names  go 
in  clubs  at  club  rates,  to  take  a  premium,  we  do  not  send 
them. 

For  2  BuUcribers  (1  old^  1  new)  and  $4 

A  copy  of  •'    A  WINTER  IN  FLORIDA,»»  worth  $1  25 
or  one  copy  of  "  PHYSICAL  PEBFECTION,"  worth 
$1  50. 

For  3  subscribers  (1  old,  2  neto)  and,  -86 

A  copy  of  Prof.  "Welch's  New  Book,  "MORAL,  INTEL- 
LECTUAL AND  PHYSICAL  CULTURE,"  worth  $2  25. 

For  4  suhsertbers  and $8 

A  GOLD  PEN,  with  strong  Silver-coin  Holder,  worth  $4. 

For  7  subscribers  and 814 

VTe  will  send  postpaid  one  of  Prang's  beautifiil  Chromes, 
worth  $5,  called  THE  BAREFOOTED  BOY.  After 
an  oil  painting  by  Eastman  Johnson.  This  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  Ikmiliar  lines  of  Whittier : 

**  Blessings  on  thee,  little  man. 
Barefoot  hoy,  with  cheeks  of  tan." 

It  is  the  portrait  of  a  "  young  America  "  in  homespun 
2lothuig,  barefooted,  and  with  that  self-reliant  aspect 
which  charact^rixcs  the  rural  and  backwood's  children 
of  America.    It  is  very  chaiming.    Sixe,  9  3*4  x  IS. 

For  9  subscribers  and $18 

We  will  send,  post  paid.  One  of  Prang's  beautiful  Cromos 
called  A  FRIEND  IN  NEED,  worth  $6. 

This  is  a  country  scene,  composed  of  a  village  in  the  dis- 
tance, with  trees  in  the  middle,  and  the  village  pimip 
in  the  immediate  foreground.  A  happy  looking  village 
boy  lends  his  friendly  aid  to  a  pretty  rustic  damsel, 
'w  0  \i  quenching  her  thirst  at  the  pump,  the  handle  of 
w-  ich  he  is  plying  vigorously.  The  position  oi  these 
figures,  in  connection  with  the  dog,  who  also  enjoys  the 
cooling  draught,  forms  a  most  interesting  group,  which 
IS  excellently  rendered  in  strong,  ofliective  colors.  Siae, 
13  X  17. 

For  15  subscribers  and -.$30 

We  will  give  ONE. OF  WEBSTER'S  PICTORIAL  UN- 
ABRIDGED DICTIONARIES,  lUustmlad  wilh  t,000 
Omts,  worth  |1S.  I 


For  25  subscribers  and .-- $50 

We  will  send  ONE  OF  BICKFORD'S  PATENT  KNIT- 
TING MACHINES,  worth  $30.  It  wUl  knit  any  var 
ety  of  garment  firom  a  stocking  orl>ed-blankct  to  an  o 
egant  shawl,  or  if  you  choose,  fringe,  cord,  suspendas, 
mats,  etc.,  etc.  Their  general  introduction  would  be  ot 
as  gre.tt  value  to  the  household  as  has  been  the  sewing 
machine. 

For  35  subscribers  and $70 

We  will  give  a  splendid  EMPIRE  SEWING  MACHINE 
worth  $60.    This  is  as  pood  as  any  machine  in  marks 
and  can  not  fail  to  give  the  best  satisfiiction. 

For  60  subscribers  and $120 

We  will  give  the  NEW  AMERICAN  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
in  20  volumes,  worth  $100 ! 

For  85  subscribers  and $170 

We  will   send  one  of  MASON   &   HAMLIN'S  FIY£ 
OCTAVE   ORGANS,    worth   $125,   with    Five  Stop 
Viola,  Diapason,  Molodia,  Flute,  Tremulant,  with  tv 
sets  of  Vibrators  throughout,  and  Knee  Swell. 

For  100  subscribers  and $200 

We  will  give  ONE  OF  ESTEY'S  FIVE  OCTAVE  COT- 
TAGE ORGANS,  Black  Walnut,  Double  Reed,  Har- 
monic Attachment,  and  Manual  Sub  Bass,  Three  Stops, 
worth  g200! 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

RBvuKciATioir — Not  op  thb  World. 

AFTER  John  Siearns,  as  we  have  ahown, 
committed  the  great  crime  which  rendered 
him  a  grief-atricken  and  a'consoienoe-strioken 
man,  a  man  against  whom  might  be  stretched 
forth  the  hand  of  the  law  at  any  time,  he  horered 
long  on  the  confines  of  two  worlds,  prostrated 
hy  the  blow  of  the  miserable  felon,  and  pros- 
trated by  the  agonies  of  remorse.  The  brother 
of  his  wife  had  not  revealed  his  true  name  at 
the  time  of  the  trial,  and  she,  in  her  loye  for  him, 
and  her  shame  for  him,  had  respected  a  secret, 
which,  if  diyolged,  might  render  her  less  es- 
teemed in  the  eyes  of  her  husband,  whose  nn- 
compromising  integrity  she  well  knew. 

Sometimes  John  Steams  was  tempted  to  go 
before  the  proper  authorities  and  confess  his  sin, 
but  again  he  shrank  from  so  doing,  in  view  of 
the  uncertainties  of  the  law,  and  the  caprices  of 
publio  opinion.  Both  he  and  his  wife  were 
found  bleeding  and  insensible,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  some  one  had  felled  both  to  the  earth. 


and,  having  robbed  them,  had  escaped.  This 
was  the  more  probable,  as  the  well-known  fond- 
ness of  the  young  pair  for  each  other  induced 
them  to  {>ass  hours,  and  even  days,  in  the 
wooded  suburbs  of  the  city.  It  was  surmised, 
that  the  assassin  had  come  stealthily  upon  them 
from  behind,  and  thus  easily  had  accomplished, 
his  purpose. 

By  the  aid  of  a  friend  and  fellow- countryman, , 
Steams  was  at  length  induced  to  leave  a  place 
which  but  constantly  reminded  him  of  his  loss, 
and  of  his  crime,  and  where  an  irresistible  de> 
sire  grew  upon  his  mind  to  give  himself  up  to 
the  law  and  fare  the  worst.  Prom  this  his  de- 
voted friend  saved  him,  by  prevailing  upon  him 
to  travel  south  to  the  State  of  Maine,  where  he 
himself  had  worked  in  mills  upon  the  Andros- 
coggin, and  where  time  and  change  might  event- 
ually restore  him  to  some  degree  of  peace. 
Perhaps  it  had  been  wiser  had  he  followed  the 
promptings  of  the  monitor  within,  and  stood 
before  his  fellows  with  a  clean  heart  at  least, 
for  hidden  sin  isolates  a  man  from  his  kind  more 
than  prison-bars  or  walls  can  ever  do. 
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However  this  may  be,  John  BtearDS  Luried 
his  secret  in  his  own  breast,  telling  only  his 
mother ;  and  the  two  unhappy  beings  wandered 
away  through  the  vast  wilderness  of  Maine, 
bearing  with  them  the  motherless  child,  which 
they  soothed  and  guarded  with  more  than  a 
mother  8  love.  Sometimes  they  staid  for  days 
in  some  rude  bark  wigwam  strewn  with  hem- 
lock boughs,  which  had  been  constructed  by 
some  hunting  party  out  in  pursuit  of  the  moose, 
bear,  deer,  or  other  denizens  of  these  wild  re- 
gions. Here  John  Steams  felled  the  trees  and 
built  a  huge  fire  in  front  of  the  lodge,  which 
served  to  dispel  the  damps  of  the  night  air,  as 
also  the  black  flies  which  infest  all  solitary  and 
primeval  woods.  Sometimes  the  log  hut  of  the 
lumberman  afforded  them  shelter,  while  his  gun 
supplied  game  from  the  woods,  and  his  hook' 
lured  from  some  lonely  stream  the  delicious 
trout,  so  well  esteemed  by  the  epicure.  No 
sooner  were  the  devoted  mother  and  tender 
child  carefully  housed  and  provided  for,  than 
the  unhappy  man  sought  some  dark,  solitary 
screen,  known  only  to  Pan  and  the  Satyrs,  and 
there,  with  inexpressible  anguish,  ponied  forth 
his  supplications  to  the  living  God,  and  implored 
the  aid  of  the  Comforter. 

Slowly,   painfully  he    found    rest ;    but  he 

grew,  as  his  mind  found  repose,  to  dread  the 

sight  of   his  innocent    child.     '*  Its  eyes  are 

jilways    asking,   Where   is    my    mother  P'*    he 

would  say,  **and  I  can  not  endure  it— they 

•  drive  me  mad!" 

His  friend  had  told  him  much  about  the  com- 
munity known  as  the  Shakers,  and  had  recom- 
mended it  to  him  as  a  safe  and  comfortable  asy- 
lum, at  least  for  the  poor  child.  His  mother 
remonstrated  in  vain — he  could  not  see  its  wee 
patient  face  without  a  pang,  and  its  low  wail  in 
the  night-watches  sounded  in  his  ear  like  the 
piteous  cry  of  the  mother  as  she  sank  in  death 
.at  his  feet. 

Following  the  advice  of  his  faithful  friend,  he 
.at  length  reached  the   Shaker  village,   where 
he  was  hospitably  entertained,  and  where  the 
,  poor  child  was  most  tenderly  cared  for.     Mrs. 
Steams  had  but  one  passion,  and  but  one  set  of 
ideas  in  the  world,  and  that  was  devotion  to  her 
son,  and  conformity  to  all  his  will  and  ways, 
now  that  he  was  a  man  set  apart  and  stricken  by 
a  great  grief.    Leaving  all  his  worldly  goods  in 
the  hands  of  the  Shakers,  to  secure  an  inde- 
pendence for  his  child,  should  she  ever  desire  it, 
ht  at  length  reached  the  mills  on  the  Andros- 
•coggin,  as  wo  have  seen. 

John  Steams  had  been  faithful  to  ^is  child, 


as  he  had  promised  when  he  had  turned  bii 
back  upon  her,  but  he  had  forebome  to  make 
any  inquiries  about  her— he  even  sometimes 
hoped  that  she  might  die,  and  thus  cease  to 
haunt  the  cells  of  memory  with  a  look  that,  to 
him,  was  always  one  of  reproach.  Ho  never 
looked  upon  her  face  all  the  long  years  of  her 
childhood  and  early  youth,  and  mw  her  once  or 
twice  by  mere  accident  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  river,  when  she  recalled  too  vividly  the  face 
and  look  of  Lily  for  him  to  doubt  her  iden- 
tity. 

John  Steams  awoke  as  if  from  a  dream,  and 
wondered  how  the  years  had  fled — wondered  at 
his  own  social  decline,  and  felt  as  if  a  chasm 
had  yawned  at  his  feet,  uniting  the  happy  past, 
the  guilty  past,  with  the  miserable  present,  and 
ho  resolved  to  speak  with  her,  and  learn  if  qbo 
could  sympathize  with  him.  The  result  we 
have  seen,  in  the  unsatisfactory  interview  by 
the  river-side,  and  then  the  last  meeting  when 
the  wreck  drifted  out  on  that  great  unknown 
ocean,  which  momently  swallows  up  its  mil- 
lions. 

Electa  but  imperfectly  comprehended  the 
scene,  which  shook  the  very  foundations  of  her 
being  at  the  very  sad  revelations  of  the  dying 
man. 

There  was  no  formal  parting  between  Electa 
and  David  Parker.  They  walked  together 
amid  the  flowering  shrubs,  some  for  use  and 
some  for  beauty,  but  all  with  an  eye  to  thrift, 
and  he  gathered  a  long  fringe-like  leaf  of  yar- 
row and  laid  it  upon  her  hand,  while  she  in  re- 
turn gathered  for  him  a  pansy. 

''  Dead  !*'  he  said  with  a  smile  that  was  al- 
most a  sob. 

"Translated,"  she  replied,  looking  upward. 

'VElecta,  we  are  both  faithful  to  our  vows'; 
but  we  can  be  absolved  from  these." 

'-  There  is  no  need,  no  desire  therefor,"  she 
replied. 

''Yea.  But  the  carnal  affections  are  not 
mastered  without  fasting,  prayer,  and  wrestlings 
of  the  6piri£.  I  would  know  one  thing  of  thee, 
Electa?" 

She  turned  her  frank  eyes  full  upon  his  face  and 
waited  for  him  to  speak  farther.  He  did  not 
speak,  but  sang,  in  a  low.  bewildering  voice,  a 
hymn,  in  which  mingled  the  silvery  notes  of 
Electa — oh,  so  low,  so  full  of  an  indescribable 
sadness,  that  the  listener,  whoever  he  might  be, 
must  have  felt  that  here  indeed  were  hearts 
that  bled ;  hearts  whose  very  depths  bad  been 
sounded,  and  that  thenceforth  the  waters  were 
to  mingle  only  amid  the  streams  that  flow  faet 
by  the  oracles  of  God. 
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HYMN. 

We  have  passed  the  river  Jordan, 

Passed  the  wild  and  surging  flood- 
Left  behind  the  death-dark  valley, 
Monnted  to  the  throne  of  God — 
See !  the  crystal  gates  are  sliding, 
On  their  golden  hinges  gliding. 

Oh  thou  glorious  Zion  City, 

Where  our  King  Eternal  reigns ! 

Where  he  bends  his  eyes  of  pity 
Y/hcn  the  heart  too  much  complains. 

There  the  Comforter  is  keeping 

All  the  tears  that  we  are  weeping. 

There  shall  meet  the  faithful-hearted ; 

There  celestial  spirits  meet, 
Never  more  from  other  parted. 

Walking  down  the  golden  street ; 
Songs  of  gladness  over  singing 
Where  the  heavenly  harps  are  ringing. 

''  Shall  it  be  there,  Electa?"  asked  the  young 
older,  his  manly  check  trembling  and  color- 
less. 

She  placed  her  cold  hand  in  his,  and,  lifting 
her  eyes,  said  solemnly, 

*'  As  I  hope  for  eternal  life,  I  desiro  no  less 
than  to  meet  thee  there." 

And  this  shall  be  the  only  sign  of  our 
He  stooped  down,  and  one  moment 
the  head  of  Electa  laid  upon  his  breast,  and 
their  lips  met,  never  more  to  meet  again  in  this 
life. 

Electa  did  not  at  once  return  to  the  house  of 
the  Professor,  but,  on  the  contrary,  she  went  up 
to  the  .hills,  the  everlasting  hills,  there  to  learn 
that  grandeur  of  repose  which  comes  upon  those 
higbts  when  the  solemn  light  of  Heaven  comes 
down  upon  them  after  the  tempest  has  over- 
passed. 

Did  she  ever  forget  how  royally  grand  was 
that  last  look  of  David  Parker?  How  superior 
to  all  th#  ordinary  passions  of  this  world ! 
How  dark,  and  yet  soft,  his  large  gray  eye,  his 
brown  hair,  which  would  curl  in  spite  of  the 
prohibitions  of  the  sect,  and  the  white,  even 
teeth  gleamingvthrough  the  grave,  manly  smile ! 
Did  that  noble  presence  haunt  the  cells  of  mem- 
ory, moving  not  in  grief  and  despondency,  but 
royal  brave,  and  royal  content  ?  for  love,  in  its 
highest  estate,  is  not  allied  to  the  desire  of  mere 
possession,  which  it  feels  is  but  to  lower  its  sin- 
gleness of  purity ;  for  love  is  not  of  the  earth, 
earthy,  but  a  revelation  of  the  celestial,  heav- 
enly, and  this  is  the  bread  of  which  the  pure  in 
heart  paitake,  and  it  fills  them  with  a  divine 
fullness  and  inei&ble  joy. 


u 


union !" 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

Extremes  Meet — Taufi  Wokaklt  Stmpatht 
—  Peace  —  Janet  pinds  Nattbb  stbokg 
witdi5  her. 

SISTER  Electa  was  accompanied  to  the  White 
Mountains  by  two  of  the  Sisters  and  two 
Elders,  but  Da^aj^  Parker  was  not  one,  and  she 
mounted  the  lime  rugged  horse  provided  for  the 
traveler  who  asoends  there,  and  rode  to  the  sum- 
mit alone,  for  it  hardly  comported  with  the  de- 
corum and  staid  habits  of  the  community  to  de- 
part 'so  far  from  the  every-day  level  as  to  go 
wayfaring  up  dangerous  and  rocky  steeps.  It 
is  true  that  a  cavalcade  of  a  hundred  wouod  in 
Indian  file  around  the  defiles  of  the  mountain, 
but  Electa  saw  them  not,  felt  not  their  pres- 
ence, living  only  in  her  own  pure  and  happy 
thoughts. 

Here,  amid  the  solitudes  of  Nature,  she  en- 
countered again  the  beautiful  youth  Edward 
Olmstead,  he  too  seeking  repose  from  the  ques- 
tionings of  a  mind  that  would  not  rest  in  the 
groovea  of  every-day  expediency.  Electa,  given 
up  to  a  pure  spiritualism,  had  found  its  best  ex- 
pression among  a  people  who  abjured  conscien* 
tiously  and  faithfully  the  relations  of  marriage 
between  the  sexes  in  this  world,  but  who,  by 
diligence  and  care  were  able  to  supply  an 
abundance  of  the  comforts  of  this  world  to  all 
who  were  willing  to  renounce  it  as  they  had 
done. 

Edward,  studious  as  well  as  spiritual,  saw 
little  in  the  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  large 
intellectuality,  and  only  wondered  that  such 
grace,  sweetness,  and  wisdom  as  he  found  in 
Electa  should^  emanate  from  such  a  barren 
source.  The  two  found  a  mutual  comfort  in  dis- 
cussing these  subjects  of  human  progress,  which 
must  and  will  engage  the  interest  of  all  sincere 
and  benevolent  minds;  and  the  growing  num- 
ber of  such  minds  is  the  best  evidence  of  the 
reality  of  these  higher,  deeper,  and  more  aspir- 
ing thoughts  and  hopes,  which  all  point  to  a 
brightening  future  for  the  race. 

They  had  stood  together  on  the  top  of  Mount 
Washington — she  the  mature,  calm,  thoughtful 
woman;  he  the iiensitive,  aspiring  youth,  whose 
sensibilities  found  so  little  to  engage  his  affec- 
tiouB  amid  the  worldly,  frivolous  men  and 
women  about  him,  but  who  in  this  woman  real- 
ized something  akin  to  the  divine  ideal  of 
womanhood,  and  in  her  presence  he  grew  calm, 
hopeful,  and  well-nigh  content. 

Standing  upon  this  stupendous  work  of  time, 
this  vast  monument  of  stone,  piled,  barren  and 
ragged,  as  if  the  old  Titans  had  hero  heaped 
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their  stepping-siones  with  which  to  aoale  the 
heavens,  the  two  hreathed  an  atmosphere  of  per- 
fect purity — the  air  was  still  and  cold,  an  eternal 
silence  hrooded  oyer  an  eternal  solitude;  the 
sky  was  clear  and  hlue  ahove  them,  the  earth 
silent  at  their  feet.  A  single  eagle  soared,  a 
speck  in  their  lofty  horizon,  else  no  living, 
no  hreathing  thing  moved  i^'.ihis  vastness  of 
space. 

"  Thank  God  for  the  mountains !"  ejaculated 
Edward. 

"  Yes,  and  thank  him  for  all  that  is  akin  to 
them,  for  from  thence  cometh  a  conquest  hotter 
to  us  than  empires  to  a  king!" 

**  Here  I  have  found  peace,"  returned  Edward. 
"  Here  I  lay  down  the  struggle  and  take  up  the 
cross." 

At  this  moment  a  heavy  rumhling  sound  ar- 
rested their  attention.  Jjooking  downward  they 
seemed  to  stand  upon  a  lofty  island  in  the  midst 
of  the  sea.  A  warm  sunlight  rested  upon  them ; 
the  brown  waves  gleamed  in  the  sun ;  the  old 
primeval  rocks,  fissured  and  hoary  with  age; 
the  silence,  the  isolation — as  if  these  two,  set 
apart  as  ihey  were  in  character  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  were  here  snatched  away  from 
all  relation  therewith,  and  stood  alone  with 
God. 

The  clouds  far  down  the  mountain  ridg^  were 
black  and  turbulent,  sweeping  from  point  to 
point — ^like  congregated  armies  pouring  forth 
their  dread  armament  of  thunder  and  flame. 
It  was  a  scene  awful,  stupendous— the  roaring 
elements  below,  the  sunshine  of  divine  peace 
above. 

"  And  this  shadows  forth  the  peace  which 
passeth  all  understanding !"  Raid  Electa. 

"  It  has  passed  into  my  soul,  and  I  go  where 
there  shall  be  no  more  combat — ^nothing  but  re- 
pose. 0  noble  Electa!  what  the  divina  Mother 
is  to  the  true  worshiper,  you  have  been  to  me !" 
He  kissed  her  hand  reverently. 
"  "Where  wilt  thou  go,  my  son?" 
*'  I  will  bury  myself  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
I  will  leave  theee  vexing  questions  to  be  solved 
in  the  progress  of  the  ages,  and  in  GK>d's  own 
way." 

**  Perhaps  it  is  best,"  she  replied,  lifting  one 
of  his  golden  curls  in  her  fingers,  and  gazing  at 
his  thin  cheek  and  spiritual  face,  that  promised 
but  a  brief  earthly  experience. 

And  so  these  two  separated,  he  to  throw  him- 
self at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  by  prayer  and 
study  fit  himself  for  a  life  of  total  self-abnega- 
tion ;  she  to  her  simple  duties,  helping  the  weak 
and  inspiriting  the  fainting  heart  Thus,  start- 
ing from  faith  so  opposite,  their  results  con- 


verged, and  each  took  up  the  cross  of  isolation ; 
each  ignored  the  world,  but  willingly  toQed 
therein,  and  each  happier  for  a  brief  companioni- 
ship—as  travelers  stop  to^drink  from  some  lone 
desert  fountain,  and  giving  each  the  other  a 
God- speed,  part  to  meet  no  more. 

Electa  buried  the  history  of  her  birlhy  and 
the  story  of  the  remorseful,  blind  struggples  of 
John  Stearns  within  her  own  bosom.  As  she 
had  never  sought  to  solye  the  mystery  of  her 
parentage,  choosing  rather  to  learn  its  worthi- 
ness by  what  was  represented  in  herself,  than 
by  any  solicitude  as  to  its  fiEusts,  she  did  not  find 
this  a  difficult  self-imposed  tax.  The  oommn- 
nity  had  so  invested  her  little  funds  that  it  now 
afforded  her  an  ample  support  and  power  to  g^ 
and  come  at  her  own  pleasure,  which  after  all  ia 
the  best  advantage  to  be  gained  by  money,  and 
her  first  step  was  to  visit  Janet  in  her  cottage 
down  by  the  river. 

Approaching  the  house  she  found  that  woman 
of  the  ready  tongue  seated  on  the  door-sill,  her 
cheek  resting  upon  her  hand,  and,  truth  to  say, 
all  her  old  alertness  clean  gone  out  of  her.  See- 
ing a  stranger  approach  she  lifted  herself  wearily 
from  her  seat  and  asked  her  to  enter.  Her 
small  eyes  were  red  with  weeping,  and  the  bouse 
had  lost  much  of  its  former  tidiness  of  look. 
She  dragged  a  chair  forward  by  the  back  and 
motioned  her  to  a  seat,  muttering  under  her 
breath  as  she  did  so,  "  He  was  a  good  creeter — 
good  creeter !"  Poor  Janet  felt  the  loss  of  some- 
body upon  whom  to  whet  her  asperities — ^per- 
haps remorse,  also,  for  her  former  liberal  use  of 
them. 

"  Thee  wishes  to  know  of  John  Stearns,"  said 
Electa. 

The  woman  looked  up  sharply  from  the  chair 
in  which  she  had  seated  herself,  with  her  two 
slip-shod  feet  upon  the  rungs,  and  her  arms 
crossed  tightly  over  her  breast,  and  said  : 

"Seems  to  me  I've  heard  that  voice  afore, 
and  seen  that  face ;  but  you  have  the  hands  of 
me ;  I  can*t  remember  who  you  are." 

''You  have  never  seen  me  before,"  replied 
Electa. 

"  It  seems  strange,  it's  so  nat'ral-like  to  me. 
Ah  dear,  dear,"  and  she  relapsed  into  her  former 
brooding  look. 

''Has  thee  heard  of  John  Steams  since  he 
went  awayf  asked  Electa,  looking  into  her 
shrunken  face. 

"  Haven't  heard  from  him  hide  nor  hair;  and 
I'm  dreadful  worrit  about  him.  He  left  his 
clo'es  all  behind,  but  his  Sunday  suit  on  his 
back,  which'U  be  ruinated  wearing  so  long,  if 
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be'8  alive.  Td  go  down  on  my  knees  to  him,  if 
I  knew  where  to  go.  He  was  a  good  creeter,  a 
good  oreeter  V 

"  Do  you  ever  expect  him  to  come  hack  ?** 
**  I  can't  Bay  that  I  do — leastwise  expect,  hnt 
he  oughtn't  to  leave  a  woman  in  doubt  whether 
she's  a  widder  or  not,  all  the  time  considering 
about  mourning,  having  nothing  to  show  that 
she  is  a  widder,  and  the  neighbors  peeking  and 
prying,  and  asking  about  quarrels  and  causes, 


which  is  no  business  of  theirs.  I  don't  think 
John  Steams  would  kill  himself,  for  he  was 
opinionated  agin  it,  but  the  neighbors  does." 

^*  He  did  not  die  by  his  own  hand,  though  he 
is  dead." 

**  It's  a  relief  to  know  the  worst,"  said  Janet 
coldly,  but  presently  she  threw  her  apron  over 
her  head  and  burst  into  uncontrollable  weeping 
— groaning  at  intervals  the  words,  "  He  was  a 
good  creeter,  a  good  creeter !" 


-*"^ 
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Disinterested   Benevolence. 


BT  BBV.   HBVBT  WABD  BEBCKBB. 


IS  there  such  a  thing  as  disinterested  love,  or 
disinterested  benevolence  f  You  can  easily 
define  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  there  is 
no  such  thing ;  but  when  it  is  properly  stated, 
there  is. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  understood  by  this  term, 
ditinUretted  benevolence  t 

It  is  a  course  of  feeling  and  action  in  which 
another's  good  is  the*  real  motive  and  inspira- 
tion of  your  conduct.  It  is  seeking  another^s 
welfare  sincerely,  really,  honestly.  Interested 
good-will  is  where  3'ou  make  your  selfishness 
serve  other  people.  Disinterested  good-will  is 
where  you  make  your  benevolence  serve  them-^ 
where  you  act  for  the  sake  of  their  good,  and 
not  your  own. 

There  are  a  great  many  who  seek  their  own 
grood  at  the  expense  of  others.  That  is  the 
lowest  state  of  selfishness.  It  is  a  great  advance 
beyond  that  where  men,  while  purposely  seek- 
ing their  own  good,  seek  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
incidentally  benefit  others. 

Nay,  more  than  that.  '\^'hen  a  man  is  placed 
in  a  sphere  where  he  must,  with  many  of  his 
powers  and  much  of  his  time,  seek  ends  that  are 
personal,  if  he  undertakes  to  tarn  this  lower, 
necessary  and  incidental  selfishness  to  a  good 
account,  it  is  positively  praiseworthy.  A  per- 
son may  seek  others'  good,  and  do  it  in  a  sphere 
where  mainly  his  interest  is  involved.  Where 
a  man  says, ''  I  will  not  seek  my  own  interest 
alone,  but  will  try  to  couple  my  interest  with 
other  people's  welfare,"  it  is  not  only  praise- 
worthy, but   worthy  of   men's    consideration 


and  culture.    This,  however,  is  manifestly  not 
disinterested  benevolence^. 

Advance  the  feeling  of  benevolence  one  gprade 
higher.  Seek,  primarily,  not  for  your  own 
good,  but  for  another's.  Seek  that  other's 
good  so  really  in  what  you  do,  that  if  it  were 
not  for  that  motive  of  benevolence  you  would 
not  do  it  at  all ;  so  really,  that  you  are  not  con- 
scious of  expecting  to  be  benefited  by  any  inci- 
dental effbcts  wliich  may  come  to  you ;  so  really, 
that  it  is  the  impulse  of  kindness,  the  drawing 
of  love,  the  inspiration  of  true  benevolence, 
which  chiefly  moves  you.  If  you  do  this  you 
have  disinterested  benevolence. 

This  quality  may  exist  in  many  degrees  of 
purity  or  impurity ;  and  it  may  exist  as  simple 
or  complex — as  an  occasional  emotion,  or  as  a 
developed,  life-long  habit. 

Disinterested  benevolence  does  not  require 
that  one  should  act  from  a  single  motive.  It 
does  not  require  that  one  should  think  of  noth- 
ing else  except  the  good  of  that  person  whose 
welfare  he  seeks.  For  the  mind  was  not  made 
to  work  so.  The  mind  is  a  complex  agent,  and 
becomes  so  sensitive  to  things  which  it  is  in  the 
presence  of,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  wake  up 
one  faculty  without  waking  up  many  others  be- 
side— ^and  that  in  proportion  to  its  culture. 
When  a  man  acts  from  a  motive,  he  acts  by  a 
faculty ;  and  to  require  a  man  to  act  from  only 
a  single  faculty,  is  to  require  that  which  contra- 
dicts the  very  structure  of  the  mind.  And  in 
this  matter  of  disinterested  benevolence,  all  you 
can  demand  is,  that  benevolence  shall  be  the 
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dominant  faculty,  leading  and  controUing  tlie 
others,  and  being  the  real  mainspring  of  the 
feeling  which  produces  the  course  of  action.  So 
tha^  a  person  may  be  disinterestedly  benevolent 
although  he  is  influenced  by  other  motives  than 
those  which  mainly  contribute  to  benevolence. 
Disinterested  benevolence  does  not  exclude 
the  perception  that  one  is,  in  the  long  run,  to 
be  himself  benefited  by  a  given  act.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  world  is  such  that  benevolence 
is  the  best  interest  of  every  man.  It  is  the 
royal  road  to  individual  as  well  as  social  happi- 
ness. You  know  it;  I  know  it;  every  body 
knows  it ;  and  when  a  man  acts  from  an  inspira- 
tion of  good-will  to  others,  he  says,  '*  That  is 
the  way  to  make  myself  happy."  He  knows 
that ;  but  that  is  not  the  reason  why  he  performs 
the  act. 

Disinterested  benevolence  does  not  require, 
either,  that  one  should  suiSer  pain  and  damage 
n  any  course  of  action  which  he  pursues.  There 
are  a  g^eat  many  who  suppose  that  there  can  be 
no  high  action  without  pain.  Accidentally  or 
incidentally,  sufiering  is  connected  with  almost 
all  the  developments  of  our  higher  feelings; 
but  not  because  it  is  necessary  in  those  feelings, 
except  from  the  fact  that  we  are  in  the  struggle 
of  development. 

Intrinsically,  disinterested  benevolence  is  de- 
lightful.    It  is  the  action  of  the  mind  in  its 
highest  state  and  purest  harmony.    That  it  in- 
volves pain  is  tiue  only  on  the   ground  that 
there  is  a  struggle  in  the  mind  between  our 
lower  nature  and  our  higher.   When  our  higher 
nature    undertakes  to  act,   and    our    passions 
rise  up  against  it,  they  are  to  be  put  down, 
with  pain  and  crucifixion  even,  if  need  be.   Men 
talk  about  the  pain  of  self-denial.     Self-denial 
is  always  painful  in  the  resisting  part  of  our  na- 
ture, but  never  in  the  directing  part.    "When  a 
man  means  to  bo  honest,  and  his  bad  passions 
tempt  him  to  be  dishonest,  these  bad  passions 
suffer.     It  is  not  the  conscience  that  suffers. 
Many  people  think  that  if  one  is  disinterested, 
it  is  at  his  expense,  but  it  is  not.    For  true  dis- 
interested benevolence  is  joyful.    It  is  less  than 
that  only  by  reason  of  the  mixture  of  our  mo- 
tives, and  of  the  low  estate  in  which  wo  live  in 
this  world.    As  we  are  truly  developed,  and  as 
we  go  up  in  the  scale  of  being,  our  virtues  be- 
come purer,  and  more  perfectly  resonant  ?nth 
joy.     And  when  any  faculty  that  has  main- 
tained its  integrity  with  great  difficulty,  has 
come  to  be  able  to  maintain  it  without  struggle 
and  pain,  then  its  hold  on  joy  is  an  indication 
of   great  victory  in   the  development  of  the 
mind. 


If,  then,  on  account  of  a  happy  constitution, 
or  as  the  result  of  training,  a  man  acts  truly  for 
another  and  not  for  himself,  and  he  finds  great 
pleasure  in  it,  he  is  not  any  the  less  a  disinter- 
estedly benevolent  man  because  of  that  pleasnre. 
It  does  not  follow  that  the  foreseen  result  of  an 
action  or  course  constitutes  the  motive  of  that 
action  or  course.  Here  is  a  mistake  that  many 
men  fall  into.  They  suppose  that  if  we  see  that 
some  benefit  will  accrue  from  a  given  line  of 
conduct,  that  foreseen  benefit  is  the  motive 
which  actuates  us,  but  that  is  not  necessarily 
so. 

Disinterested  benevolence  consi&ts  in  the  pur- 
pose and  effort  to  benefit  abother  from  motives 
of  real  kindness,  with  or  without  the  percep* 
tion  that  it  will  incidentally  benefit  the  actor  or 
give  him  pleasure.  The  real  controlling  motive 
in  an  act  of  disinterested  benevolence  is  a  desire 
to  benefit  another,  whether  we  incidentally 
benefit  ourselves  or  not.  When  one  seeks  his 
own  good,  with  or  without  regard  for  another's 
welfare,  it  is  sheer  selfishness.  When  one  seeks 
his  own  good  through  the  medium  of  another's 
benefit,  he  acts  from  the  mixed  motive  of  selfish- 
ness and  benevolence.  But  when  one  seeks 
another's  welfare,  with  or  without  advantage  to 
himself,  for  the  sake  of  that  other,  it  is  disinter- 
ested benevolence. 

The  popular  mind  has  always  had  faith  in 
this  virtue.    It  is  the  element  of  the  heroic  in 
men's  apprehensions.    Men  do  not  usually  stop 
to  consider  whether  the  thing  is  possible  or  not. 
They  dream  that  it  is.    It  forms  their  fancy,  if 
not  their  actual  philosophical  belief.   You  shall 
not  find  a  single  man  in  history  that  has  been 
canonized  by  the  hearts  of  the  people,  who  was 
not  supposed  to  be  disinterested  in  benevolence. 
There  have  been  ten  thousand  men  who  wero 
heroes  by  reason  of  courage ;  but  they  sunk 
down  like  the  grass.     A  man  may  have  wisdom, 
capacity,  and  courage,  but  he  does  not  become  a 
hero  that  generations  embalm  and  refuse  to  let 
die,  unless  he  is  supposed  to  act  from  disinter- 
ested considerations.    A  man  that  acts  from  self- 
ishness is  never  regarded  as  a  hero. 

I  think  it  one  of  the  most  effecting  testimo- 
nies of  human  life,  that  men  know  themselves 
to  be  selfish,  and  defend  selfishness,  and  think 
that  they  may  and  must  be  selfish.  Seldom  do 
men  give  any  man  credit,  except  on  long  proof, 
for  being  disinterestedly  benevolent ;  and  yet 
the  most  selfish  men,  and  the  men  that  believe 
least  in  disinterestedness,  long  to  find  somebody 
that  is  unselfish.  And. when  there  is  found 
some  man  who  Feems  to  act  not  for  himself,  but 
for  his  follows,  all  men  bow  down  to  him,  and 
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TTorsliip  him,  and  call  him  divine.  There  is 
something  in  men,  that  longs  to  see  essential 
kindness ;  and  though  they  do  not  see  much  of 
it,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  not  much  of  it  to 
see,  they  are  always  drifting  ahout  it,  and  sup- 
plying hy  the  imagination  what  is  lacking,  that 
they  may  have  this  conception  in  a  concrete 
form.  The  human  heart  longs  to  see,  not  in 
God  alone,  hut  in  men,  the  attainment  of  this 
heroic  quality  of  true,  disinterested  henevolence. 
And  no  man,  I  think,  helieves  in  any  human 
quality,  the  germs  and  possihilities  of  which  are 
not  in  himself.  If  a  man  declares  that  there  is 
no  person  liring  who  does  not  He,  he  confesses 
himself  to  he  a  liar.  If  a  man  declares  that 
there  is  not  a  pure  nature  on  earth,  he  asserts 
his  own  impurity.  The  possihility  of  the  exist* 
ence  of  the  quality  of  goodness  may  he  recog- 
nized hy  very  wicked  men.  It  is  the  faith  of  a 
man  in  the  quality  of  goodness  or  unselfishness 
that  indicates  the  existence  of  that  quality  in 
himself.  Our  hope  that  there  will  he  a  higher 
style  of  henevolent  action,  rests  on  the  almost 
universal  faith  that  there  is  the  possihility  of  it. 
"When  I  hear  a  man  say  that  all  men,  and  all 
women ,  too,  are  corrupt,  always,  and  all  through, 
I  make  up  my  mind  that  there  is  no. hope  for 
him.  A  man  that  does  not  helieve  in  goodness 
can  not  he  good.  A  man  that  smells  corruption 
in  every  hody,  has  it  in  himself.  When  there- 
fore, I  hear  young  men  or  maidens  decrying 
disinterested  henevolence,  I  feel  that,  unless 
they  are  mistaken  in  the  definition  of  the  qual- 
ity, the  only  remedy  in  their  case  is  regenera- 
tion or  death.  <» 

Men -should  not  make  the  mistake  of  attempt- 
ing to  compass  the  whole  of  this  state  of  mind 
by  a  single  hurst  of  experience,  as  it  were.  The 
realization  of  it  in  your  life  is  a  gradual  process. 
The  inspiration  to  act  from  purely  disinterested 
motives  may  come  all  at  once ;  hut  you  can 
make  no  greater  mistake  than  to  undertake  to 
accomplish  tht  whole  of  it  at  once.  No  man 
can  hecome  perfect  immediately. 

If  you  would  hecome  disinterestedly  henevo- 
lent, first  helieve  in  the  quality.  Then  find  a 
place  to  exercise  it  wherever  you  happen  to  he. 
If  you  are  a  blacksmith,  find  it  in  your  shop. 
If  you  are  a  sailor,  find  it  on  the  deck.  If  you 
are  a  weaver,  find  it  among  your  companions  of 
the  loom.  If  you  are  a  poor  servant,  working 
unappreciated  in  the  house,  find  it  there.  Find 
it  where  God's  providence  calls  you.  In  the 
sphere  that  is  allotted  to  you,  find  the  opportu- 
nity of  doing  good  to  other  people,  without  con- 
sidering your  own  interest.  Do  it  because  you 
want  to  do  it.    Do  it  for  its  own  sake.    And 


when  you  have  done  it  once,  it  will  he  easier  to 
do  the  next  time.  No  man  ever  resisted  a 
wrong  thing,  and  strove  to  do  a  right  thing, 
that  he  did  not  feel  stronger.  No  man  ever 
performed  a  difficult  duty  that  he  did  not  feel 
more  sovereign.  A  consciousness  of  a  power  to 
do  right  is  a  good  feeling  for  a  man  to  carry 
with  him.  And  if  yon  do  a  spontaneous  be^ 
nevolent  action,  n6t  for  a  reward,  but  because 
it  is  pleasant  to  do  a  good  thing,  you  will  cei- 
tainly  be  induced  to  do  it  again.  And  isolated 
actions  of  this  kind  will  make  their  impression 
upon  you  gradually. 

In  attempting  to  live  a  life  of  disinterested 
benevolence,  begin  as  a  child.  In  every  science, 
in  every  walk  of  literature  and  philosophy, 
every  body  must  begin  as  a  child.  You  must 
creep  before  you  can  walk.  You  must  walk,  be- 
fore you  can  run.  Y  ou  must  run  with  feeble, 
halting  steps  before  you  can  run  rapidly 
and  long  without  fainting.  Gradation  is 
the  law.  Begin  with  little  things.  Begin  with 
things  that  you  do  at  can  home  and  in  business 
matters.  Begin  with  single  acts.  Then  couple 
two  or  more  acts  together.  At  first  but  one  or 
two  faculties  will  be  enlisted  in  the  work,  but 
after  a  time  other  faculties  will  cooperate ;  and 
as  your  life  progresses,  you  will  find  that  the 
whole  bearing  of  your  conduct  will  rise  higher 
and  higher,  and  you  will  conceive  of  life  as  hav- 
ing its  true  object  in  benefiting  others. 


■*-^ 
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The  Eumseujbb's  Band. — I  do  not  fear 
one  grogshop  or  rumseller.     The  sight  of  one 
drunkard  does  not  alarm,  although  it  may  pain 
me.     But  when  I  fix  my  eyes  upon  a  rumseller, 
and  think  that  he  is  only  one  of  a  vast  army, 
banded  together  for  mutual  protection,  and  made  - 
by  the  very  instincts  of  their  trade  enemies  to  > 
virtue  and  religion ;  when  I  think  of  him  as 
one  member  of  a  vast  organization,   knit  to* 
gether  by  an  evil  freemasonry  of  opinion  and 
interest,  whose  temple  can  only   rise  on  the  - 
ruins  of  legitimate  trade;  when  I  think  of  him 
as  only  one  among  thousands  who,  like  leeches, 
fasten  themselves  upon  the  loins  of  the  nation, . 
until  these  loins  are  black  with  the  horrid  circle, 
who  feed  and  fill  themselves  upon  the  best  blood-: 
of  her  industry,  dropping  off  or  torn  away  only 
to  be  quickly  replaced  by  others,  I  confess  that 
the  future  glooms  dark  with  disaster.    Where, 
I  ask  myself,  as  I  remember  the  law  of  cause 
and  effect,  is  all  this  to  end  ?    Is  it  credible  that^ 
a  government  resting  solely  on  the  ballot  can . 
long  endure  when  intelligence  is  perverted,  self- 
restraint  banished,  and  morality  gone  f-^Rsv. . 
W,  E,  Murray, 
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Cleanse  your  Hands,  ye  Sinners." 


BT  BET.   0HABLB8    B.   BBIGHAK. 


THIS  emphatic  injxmctioii  of  the  practical 
apostle  accompanies  and  preoedee  the 
more  spiritual  call  to  pnrify  the  heart.  And  in 
joining  these  two  advices,  he  only  repeats  a  fa- 
miliar line  of  the  sacred  song.  Had  not  Darid 
long  ago  sung,  that  in  the  Holy  Place  only  he 
should  stand  who  had  '*  clean  hands  and  a 
pure  heart  ?* '  We  need  not  interpret  this  wholly 
as  metaphor,  but  may  take  the  physical  hand  in 
in  its  healthy  state  as  a  sign  of  fitness  for  wor- 
ship. A  foul  hand  may  not  win  the  favor  of 
the  Lord  any  more  than  an  insincere  soul. 

In  this  essay,  we  shall  say  some  words  about 
the  most  wonderful  (if  wonders  in  the  universe 
of  Gk>d  may  be  compared  and  reckoned  by  more 
or  less)  of  all  the  things  which  ihe  Lord  has 
made,  the  human  handf  a  wonder  which  every 
one  can  see  and  can  appreciate,  and  which  only 
g^ows  more  wonderful  as  it  is  seen  and  examined 
— wonderful  in  its  structure,  its  capacities,  its 
variety  of  function,  its  uses  and  its  achieve* 
ments ;  the  instrument  by  which  small  things 
and  great  things,  rude  works  and  refined  works, 
good  deeds  and  bad  deeds  alike  are  done  ;  the 
first  and  most  permanent  element  in  the  world's 
progress,  of  which  all  other  forces  and  machines 
are  only  the  tools ;  which  drives  the  railway 
train,  or  draws  the  hair-line  with  equal  skill  and 
certainty;  which  swings  the  hammer  or  plies 
the  needle;  which  communicates  health  and 
love  and  warning,  and  the  very  spirit  of  God, 
as  it  is  lifted  in  benediction  above  waiting 
crowds  by  the  Father  of  Christendom ;  which 
holds  life  and  death,  time  and  eternity  in  its 
.  signature ;  which  marks  good  blood  or  bad 
blood  in  its  shape  and  texture ;  which  may  slay 
in  wrath  or  may  soothe  in  compassion ;  which 
holds  the  skill  of  the  senses,  and  can  scan  the 
features,  can  talk,  can  read,  and  can  bring 
Heaven  near. 

The  hand  of  every  man  has  manifold  uses  and 
offices,  in  work  and  in  play.  But  for  most  men 
and  women  it  has  special  uses,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  significant.  One  man  makes  shaking 
'.  hands  the  business  of  his  L'fe,  and  never  meets 
you,  in  the  street  or  the  rail-car,  in  the  church 

•  or  the  house,  without  reaching  out  his  hand  to 
.  grasp  your  hand.    To  a  Broadway  dandy  the 

•  chief  use  of  the  hand  is  in  carrying  a  slender 

•  cane,  or  in  touching  his  hat  genteelly.    A  Xion- 
■  don  cockney's  hand  is  most  employed  in  holding 


his  umbrella.  Messrs.  Heenan  and  Sayera  think 
of  the  hand  as  an  instrument  of  pugilism,  to  put 
heads  and  ribs  "  into  chancery."  The  typical 
Yankee  might  define  the  hand  as  an  instrument 
for  *'  whittling ; "  and  to  a  schoolmaster  of  the 
olden  time,  it  was  universally  used  in  plying 
the  birch  ox  the  ferule.  The  dacquera  of  the 
theatre  prize  the  hand  for  its  clapping  property, 
while  the  bashful  lover  tells  through  this  the 
secret  that  his  tongue  dares  not  reveal.  Signiog 
bank  notes  is  the  chief  duty  of  the  hand  for  a 
bank  president,  while  a  speculator  finds  it  con- 
venient in  laying  out  plans  of  city  lots  at  reason- 
able prices.  To  one  woman  the-  hand  ib  a 
washing  machine,  to  another  a  knitting  machine, 
and  to  another  a  glove-holder  only.  Here  the 
fingers  fiy  on  piano-keys  ten  hours  in  the  day, 
there  on  the  strings  of  the  viol,  or  along  the  sil- 
ver flute.  The  potter  forms  his  jars  and  vases 
by  the  subtle  slide  of  his  hand  along  the  whiil- 
ing  lump,  of  clay,  and  the  baker  uses  his  hand  to 
"  pat  his  cake."  Virtue  goes  out  through  the 
hand  of  the  "  healing  medium,"  or  of  the  priest) 
laid  on  the  head  of  the  penitent.  One  man's 
hand  is  most  active  with  the  knife  and  fork  at 
the  trencher,  another  in  emptying  '*  social" 
glasses.  Here  it  plays  cards,  and  there  it  throws 
dice.  Its  most  vacant  use  is  in  scratching  the 
head,  or  in  the  languid  and  idiotic  gesture  of 
a  belle  of  the  pavement. 

The  hand,  moreover,  is  supposed  by  many  to 
be  an  indication  of  character,  if  not  of  destiny. 
Did  not  an  eminent  divine  see  aristocratic  right 
in  the  small  hands  of  the  Southern  chi?aliyi 
and  are  not  taper  fing^ers  associated  with  refine- 
ment and  high  breeding  P  Can  we  not  judge 
occupation  by  the  shape  and  colof  of  the  hands? 
Who  can  mistake  the  stained  fingers  of  the 
photographer,  busy  all  day  with  acids ;  or  the 
sodden  hands  of  one  who  is  always  washing; 
or  the  homy  hands,  calloused  by  toil  at  the 
loom  or  the  plough ;  or  the  big  brawny  hand  of 
the  blacksmith ;  or  the  nice  delicate  hand  of  the 
jeweler  ?  Palmistry,  too,  is  not  a  new  science 
and  fortune  was  read  from  the  opened  hand  be- 
fore any  gypsies  cheated  the  credulous  by  their 
lying  predictions.  Fate  has  been  told  as  ingen- 
uously from  the  lines  of  the  palm  and  the 
course  of  the  wrinkles  there,  as  from  any  caloa- 
lations  of  the  stars.  Half  the  persuasion  of  the 
orator  comes  in  his  management  of  his  handa 
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If  he  is  awkward  with  iheBti^  if  all  their  motion 
is  hard  and  ungainly,  not  rhythmic  with  his 
tone,  he  pleads  in  vain,  and  only  blind  men  will 
be  moved  by  him.  In  pantomime  the  hand 
8X>eak8  without  the  tongue,  and  if  it  is  well 
done,  the  meaning  is  not  left  doubtful.  In  the 
Nydia  of  Randolph  Rogers,  the  hands  show  the 
situation,  and  no  words  are  needed.  These  are 
largely  the  source  of  Feohter^s  dramatic  power, 
as  they  were  of  the  {persuasive  grace  of  Edward 
£verett.  TJnforiunately,  the  Boston  statue  of 
the  great  orator  retains  the  extreme  use  of  that 
handsome  hand,  and  shows  it  in  perpetual  ten- 
sion, where  it  can  only  annoy  and  not  persuade. 
It  is  the  puszle  and  plague  of  sculptors  to  know 
what  to  do  with  the  hands  of  their  subjects,  and 
the  difficulty  is  sometimes  settled  by  putting 
these  out  oi  sight,  an  the  artist  painted  the  man 
'*  behind  the  horse."  Who  has  not  felt  this 
trial  for  himself  in  an  evening  party  ? 

The  most  trustworthy  morale  of  the  hand  is 
not  what  we  judge  from  the  shape  or  size  of 
it,  but  what  we  judge  £rom  the  care  which  is 
taken  of  it.  It  is  not  a  sin  of  a  man  or  of  his 
ancestors  that  he  has  a  large  hand,  or  that  he  has 
a  round  hand,  or  that  he  has  a  hand  like  the  paw 
of  a  bear  or  the  claw  of  a  bird.  The  way  6f 
using  the  hand  guides  us  more  correctly.  There 
is  apt  to  be  deceit  in  the  shake  of  the  hand 
which  squeezes  it,  or  holds  it  as  in  a  vise.  We 
do  not  trust  the  man  who  hides  his  mouth  with 
his  hand  when  he  speaks  to  us.  Handwriting 
is  a  better  guide  to  character  than  palmistry, 
and  wise  essays  have  been  written  on  '*  auto- 
graphology.''  Indeed,  unless  there  be  some 
faith  in  this  science,  the  time  and  money  spent 
so  often  in  collecting  autographs  would  seem  to 
be  wasted.  Why  gather  so  many  pcraps  of 
manuscript,  so  many  signatures  and  backs  of 
letters,  unless,  like  the  bones  in  a  museum,  they 
will  explain  more  than  themselves,  and  let  us 
into  some  secret  of  science  or  soul  ?  An  auto- 
graph ought  to  be  more  than  a  cast-off  coat,  or 
a  worn-out  shoe — ought  to  tell  something  of 
the  spirit  of  the  man, whose  fingers  inscribed  it. 
From  a  collection  of  manuscript  fragments,  one 
ought  to  be  able  to  read  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainty the  characters  of  the  poets  and  orators 
and  preachers,  without  having  to  study  their 
works^-as  Ampere  read  the  characters  of  the 
Roman  worthies  from  their  busts  and  monu- 
ments. The  conclusions  of  this  science,  how- 
ever, are  not  always  safe.  A  bad  handwriting 
is  by  no  means  the  proof  of  a  bad  mind  or  a  bad 
heart ;  and  wicked  words  and  thoughts  may  be 
covered  by  a  dear  and  handsome  script.  It 
wUl  not  do  to  use  this  guide  to  character  in 


dealing  with  lawyers,  or  editors,  or  authors, 
who  write  for  bread.  It  would  go  hard  with 
some  eminent  men,  if  they  were  tiied  by  this 
test. 

Some  of  the  most  singular  congenital  defects 
in  the  structure  of  the  body  are  found  upon  the 
hand.  As  there  are  fowls  with  an  extra  claw, 
and  cats  with  an  extra  toe,  so  there  are  families 
in  which  six  fingers  on  each  hand  are  kept  from 
one  generation  to  another.  Goliah's  son  was  an 
instance  of  the  kind.  Sometimes,  on  the  other 
hand,  fingers  are  wanting.  There  is  a  lawyer 
in  Michigan,  who  has  been  upon  the  bench, 
who  has  only  two  fingers  on  either  hand,  and 
three  of  his  sons  have  the  same  strange  forma- 
tion. Yet  these  two  fingers,  united,  too,  by  a 
membrane,  do  quite  efficiently  the  work  of  the 
ordinary  thumb  and  fingers.  So  cunning  is  this 
hand  of  man,  that  any  part  of  it  seems  to  have 
the  capacity  of  every  part,  and  the  stump  may 
learn  to  do  all  the  work  of  the  fingers,  if  neces- 
sity is  laid  upon  it.  Mutilated  hands,  where 
the  fingers  have  been  crushed  off  or  torn  off,  be- 
come often  more  adroit  than  hands  that  are 
whole — write  legibly,  and  carve  skillfully  the 
most  elaborate  devioev.  A  single  finger  may  be 
«  handy  "  in  the  largest  sense,  and  will  be  worth 
a  hundred  such  hooks  as  that  of  Captain  Cuttle. 
Two  hands  are  certainly  better  than  one ;  and 
yet  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  scientific 
professors,  a  chemist  of  rare  ability  in  the  lec- 
ture room,  whose  experiments  never  fail,  a  fin- 
ished performer,  too,  on  more  than  one  musical 
instrument,  and  a  most  graceful  horseman 
withal,  has  had  only  a  single  hand  to  do  all  that 
he  has  done.  Not  a  few,  indeed,  who  have  two 
hands,  might  as  well  have  only  one,  for  all  the 
use  which  they  make  of  the  other.  The  one  is 
for  use,  the  other  only  for  "  symmetry,''  as  was 
said  of  the  extra  tower  on  the  Bullfinch  Street 
Church  in  Boston.  The  faculty  in  using  both 
hands  equally  well,  and  in  the  same  tasks,  is 
very  uncommon.  Not  one  man  in  a  thousand 
can  write  with  his  left  hand,  if  he  has  a  right 
hand.  Even  those  who  are  *'  left-handed  "  by 
nature,  relinquish  their  native  bias  when  they 
learn  to  use  the  pen.  And  nine  men  out  of  ten 
are  annoyed  when  they  see  a  left-handed  man 
at  his  meals,  with  knife  and  fork  in  the  wrong 
places,  or  when  they  see  a  man  strike  blows  or 
throw  stones  with  the  left  hand.  There  is  really 
no  good  ground  for  this  annoyance,  and  no 
good  reason  why  one  hand  should  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  other. 

The  hand  is  subject  to  various  maladies,  some 
of  them  painful,  others  vexatious.  A  "felon" 
on  the  fingers  is  a  very  severe  punishment  for 
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80mo  unknown  sin.  How  to  get  rid  of  "  ivarts  '* 
effectually  and  promptly  is  still  an  undiscovered 
secret  of  surgery.  Jted  hands  are  a  bane  in  the 
ballroom,  and  do  not  look  religious  when  lifted 
in  prayer.  Hairy  hands  no  man  wishes  to  have, 
and  the  faintest  sign  of  such  a  covering  on  the 
hands  of  woman  is  carefully  expunged.  On 
some  hands  the  joints  are  as  knobs,  while  on 
others  they  show  dismal  hollows.  On  some 
hands  the  veins  are  blue  and  swollen,  while  on 
others  the  skin  is  coarse  and  scaly.  Here  the 
ends  of  the  fingers  and  palm  become  hard  and 
homy,  while  there  the  fingers  are  flabby  and 
"pudgy,"  to  use  a  word  of  Dickens's  coining. 
Palsy  is  apt  to  come  in  this  sensitive  part,  and 
there  is  no  sure  art,  now  that  the  da^'S  of  miracles 
arc  gone,  of  healing  a  withered  hand.  St. 
Anthony's  fire  selects  this  part  of  the  body  for 
its  hateful  burning.  Chilblains  crack  the  hands 
in  winter,  and  the  sun  "tans"  them  in.  summer. 
White  specks  come  upon  the  nail,  and  increase 
of  years  changes  the  soft  skin  into  stiff  and 
wrinkling  parchment.  Rings  upon  the  fingers 
wear  indelible  lines,  and  acids  and  inks  mark 
them  with  provoking  spots  and  dyes.  If  all 
hands  were  cut  off  for  the  offence  they  give, 
how  few  hands  would  be  left  among  men ! 

"  How  to  wear  tho  nails,"  is  a  question  which 
thirty  years  ago  was  seriously  agitated  in  one 
of  the  foremost  colleges  in  the  land,  and  the 
classics  were  ransacked  for  authorities  and  pre- 
cedents. One  professor  used  to  show  nails  a 
good  inch  long,  projecting  like  talons  over  the 
ends  of  his  fingers,  as  ho  manipulated  the  air- 
pump  and  tho  orrery.  Others  pared  tbem  to  a 
point ;  and  they  were  even  mended  into  pens, 
always  ready  for  use.  The  exact  length  of  nail 
which  it  is  proper  to  wear  has  not  been  fixed 
by  the  arbiters  of  fashion.  If  the  nail  extends 
beyond  the  finger,  it  is  always  exposed  to  acci- 
dent ;  and  no  accident  to  the  body  brings  more 
pain,  comparatively,  than  injury  to  this  part. 
The  nail  certainly  should  never  be  cut  into  the 
"  quick,"  nor  should  it  be  scraped  or  filed.  We 
knew  a  man  who  lost  his  life  by  boring  a  small 
hole  in  one  of  his  finger  nails.  Other  things 
being  equal,  however,  short  nails  are  more  cleanly 
and  more  shapely  than  long  nails.  Among  the 
ancient  Hebrews  long  nails  were  the  sign  of  in- 
sanity or  of  slavery.  When  Nebuchadnezzar 
went  out  from  the  palace  to  the  field,  his  nails 
grew  as  birds'  claws ;  and  it  was  appointed  in 
the  "  Second  Law,"  that  when  a  captive  became 
a  lawful  wife,  she  should  "  shave  her  head  and 
pare  her  nails."  Long  nails  are  a  nuisance  in 
many  of  the  more  necossai'y  duties  of  the  hand, 
and  one  dreads  the  friendly  grasp  which  comes 


armed  in  this  way.  No  mother  can  safely  han- 
dle her  infant,  who  keeps  these  instruments  of 
torture,  the  traditional  weapon  of  woman's  de- 
fence. The  long-nailed  hand  of  woman  is 
only  one  degree  less  alarming  than  the  lioaTj* 
mailed  hand  of  man.  These  were  fit  in  the  feu- 
dal age,  but  are  not  good  in  our  peaceful  tixnoy 
when  union,  and  not  strife,  is  the  law  of  social 
lifb. 

Another  interesting  question  of  the  use  of  the 
hand  is  of  its  ornament,  of  its  rings  and  jewels. 
There  are  reformers  so  extreme  in  their  notion 
of  freedom,  that  they  would  allow  no  baads  of 
any  kind,  no  ring  upon  the  finger,  no  fastening 
or  clog.  But  the  custom  of  finger-rings  is  too 
ancient,  too  wide,  too  deeply  rooted,  to  be 
changed  by  preaching,  or  even  by  physiological 
protest  The  Israelite  maidens  wore  finger- 
rings  before  they  went  down  to  Eg^pt,  and  they 
will  wear  these  as  long  as  gold  and  precious 
stones  can  be  found.  In  the  East,  where  the 
sign-manual  is  borne  upon  the  ring,  and  it  must 
become  the  seal  of  all  promises  and  contracts, 
the  ring  will  be  worn  by  both  sexes.  In  West- 
ern lands,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wearing  of 
much  jewelry  by  men  is  not  a  mark  of  good 
taste,  nor  is  the  show  of  wealth  in  that  way  an 
equal  sign  of  wisdom.  A  handsome  hand,  in- 
deed, on  man  or  woman,  is  not  greatly  improved 
by  being  loaded  with  rings  or  hidden  under  the 
sparkling  of  diamonds  or  rubies ;  and  an  ugly 
hand  can  not  lose  its  awkwardness  in  this  costly 
foil.  A  lover,  in  pressing  the  hand  of  his 
charmer,  would  prefer  the  tender  flesh  to  the 
sharp  facets  of  the  lapidary's  art,  and  his  affec- 
tion in  that  case  would  be  less  painful  in  its 
demonstration.  One,  two,  or  three  rings,  if 
they  are  not  too  bulky,  may  be  allowed,  especially 
if  they  hold  some  dear  association  or  memory. 
Beyond  these,  tho  easy  play  of  the  fingers  must 
be  hindered,  their  form  distorted,  and  diseases, 
too,  engendered.  A  fastidious  taste  will  dimin- 
ish, rather  than  increase,  incumbrance  upon  the 
hand.  A  bishop  with  garnished  and  loaded 
fingers  will  give  rather  the  impression  of 
Pharaoh  or  Herod,  than  of  a  Christian  apostle. 
"St.  James  would  not  allow  a  man  with  a  gold 
ring  any  place  of  honor  in  the  assembly. 

And  then  there  is  the  glove  question,  more 
important  than  any.  Not  every  maiden  can 
carry  on  her  fingers  diamond  and  topaz  and 
gold,  but  every  maiden  and  matron  must  wear 
gloves,  if  she  is  to  appear  before  the  eyes  of 
men.  Gloves  for  the  hands,  for  one-half  of  the 
race  of  civilized  man,  are  as  essential  as  any 
article  of  raiment.  In  the  mind  of  woman,  this 
is  not  at  all  an  open  question.    It  was  settled 
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long  ago.  And  yet  this  custom  of  glove  wear- 
ing, BO  tyrannous  in  its  order,  does  not  seem  to 
be  very  ancient.  No  allusion  to  it  is  made  in 
either  the  Hebrew  or  the  Greek  Scripture.  "We 
read  of  sandals  for  the  feet,  but  of  no  *'  hand 
shoes,"  as  gloves  are  called  in  Teutonic  speech. 
The  hand  of  Ruth  was  hare  when  she  was  led 
by  Boaz  to  his  house,  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  woman  in  Simon's  house  had  no  gloves  on 
when  she  washed  the  feet  of  Jesus.  Kid  slnns 
in  the  East  were  utilized  for  many  purposes,  for 
purses  and  bottles,  and  wallets,  but  not  to  hide 
the  hand  of  man  or  woman.  But  in  Western 
lands,  for  some  hundred  years,  the  chief  end  of  the 
race  of  goats  has  been  to  clothe  the  hands  of  the 
nobler  race ;  and  in  these  last  years,  that  honor 
has  been  shared  by  a  meaner  rodent.  It  was  a 
blessed  boon  to  the  glove-wearing  world  when 
the  nut  of  Western  Greece  was  brought  to 
France,  overrun  by  rats,  and  the  ftkins  of  these 
pestilent  vermin  were  made  soft  and  glossy  in 
the  juice  of  Acamanian  acorns.  It  is  still  doubt> 
ful,  nevertheless,  if  hands  are  healthier  in  this 
artificial  covering,  binding  them  so  closely.  A 
tight  kid  glove  in  the  heats  of  summer  is  only 
torment.  But  the  kind  of  covering  for  the 
band  which  most  women  love  is  the  kind  which 
most  men  hate.  There  is  evident  incongruity 
between  gloves  and  rings,  and  one  must  smile 
at  the  efforts  of  a  solid  matron  to  draw  over  her 
jeweled  fingers  the  slender  glove  that  a  child 
might  wear — getting  red  in  the  face  five  times 
in  a  day,  that  her  hands  may  keep  their  white- 
ness. 

But  we  must  not  omit  from  this  essay  the 
usual  appendix  of  *'  practical  observations,"  that 
postscript  which  holds  all  the  value  of  the  pre- 
liminary talk.  How  shall  we  keep  our  hands 
in  good  order  and  condition  ? 

1.  First,  by  usin^  them,  using  them  regularly, 
iLsing  them  vigorously.  The  hands  need  exer- 
cise for  health,  as  much  as  the  lungs  or  the  foot. 
Mechanical  work  of  some  kind  is  best;  the 
broom,  or  the  loom,  or  the  saw  is  better  than 
Dio  Lewis's  "  light  gymnastics."  Use  of  some 
kind,  never  indolence.  The  hands  that  always 
"  hang  down,"  might  as  well  bo  withered,  and 
will  be,  if  something  does  not  lift  them.  Abso- 
lutely idle  fingers,  indeed,  are  rare — even  the 
laziest  have  some  ofi&ce  for  their  hands,  if  it  be 
only  to  stroke  the  beard,  or  to  hold  the  aching 
and  vacant  head.  In  Eastern  harems  hands 
hold  pipe-stems,  if  they  do  nothing  else,  and  in 
Western  drawing-rooms  they  find  resource  in 
embroideries.  But  to  be  strong  and  sound,  the 
hands  of  men  ^  and  women  ought  to  have  some 
vigorous  use,  something  which  tries  the  larger 


muscles,  rouses  blood  in  the  veins,  and  seems  to 
awaken  all  the  life  of  the  body.  Writing  all 
day,  or  sewing  all  day,  or  waving  the  fan  in 
that  gentle  vibration  which  suggests  languor, 
are  not  exercise  enough  for  the  hands  of  any 
rational  being.  Paul's  advice  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians  is  good  universally,  "  That  ye  study  to 
work  with  your  own  hands." 

2.  And,  in  the  next  place,  there  ought  to  be  a 
various  use  of  the  hands,  not  all  in  one  kind  of 
work  or  play,  but  in  that  which  shall  bring  all 
their  parts  mto  action,  nerves  and  muscles  and 
tendons,  every  joint  and  every  knuckle.  It  is 
not  well  to  give  one  part  exclusive  exercise  at 
the  expense  of  the  rest,  to  put  all  the  duty  upon 
one  or  two  fingers,  or  make  all  the  motions  in 
one  direction.  The  whole  complicated  struc- 
ture needs  to  have  its  free  play,  that  it  may 
keep  suppleness  and  harmony.  The  scribe 
needs  to  vary  his  toil  with  the  axe  or  the  ball, 
the  watchmaker  to  have  some  sharper  movement 
of  his  cautious  fingers.  Variety  of  work  is  just 
as  important  for  the  hands  as  for  the  brain. 
And  the  more  delicate  the  work,  the  greater 
the  need  of  this  variety. 

3.  A  third  counsel  is,  to  use  both  hands,  and 
not  to  give  one  very  much  advantage  over  the 
other.  The  right  hand  may  not  know  what  the 
left  hand  is  doing,  but  they  ought  to  be  able,  if 
necessary,  to  interchange  works.  Nature  is 
foiled  in  all  one-sided  physical  developments, 
whether  of  eye  or  ear  or  hand.  A  wise  train- 
ing will  bring  out  the  native  power  in  either 
hand,  educate  them  together,  and  with  no  sep- 
aration or  selection  of  studies.  What  is  now 
demanded  in  the  education  of  women,  may  more 
justly  be  asked  for  the  left  hand,  so  long 
outraged  and  underrated.  Where  there  is  no 
constitutional  difference,  there  is  no  reason  that 
one  hand  should  be  favored  more  than  another. 
Why  should  the  left  hand  be  nimble  as  the  right 
upon  the  keys  of  a  piano,  but  be  wholly  incapa- 
ble with  the  pen  or  the  needle  ?  No  power  is 
taken  from  the  light  hand  by  giving  a  better 
training  to  the  left  hand. 

4.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  the  work  of  tho 
hands,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  try  them  too  se- 
verely. Stop  work  of  any  kind  when  the  hands 
are  fatigued  by  it.  This  fatigue  may  come  be- 
fore the  brain  is  exhausted,  but  it  is  to  be 
heeded,  notwithstanding.  It  is  foolish  to  write, 
or  to  knit,  or  to  embroider,  or  to  play  upon  in- 
struments, with  tired  hands.  At  the  risk  of 
seeming  rude,  the  wise  hero  will  reftise  to  give 
his  hand  to  be  shaken  after  its  muscles  have  bo- 
come  lame  and  its  nerves  sore  in  that  magnani- 
mous service.    A  tired  hand  should  do  its  work 
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1)7  proxy,  whether  in  the  study  or  the  drawing- 
room.  A  hand-shaking  substitute  is  quite  as 
useful  as  a  literary  amanuensis. 

6.  A  still  more  important  caution,  not  to 
v-ritate  (he  nerves  of  the  hand  and  arm  by  ming 
improper  implements,  not  to  expose  the  hands  un- 
necessarily. The  late  President  Felton,  in  his 
visits  as  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Edacation,  closed  his  addresses  by  warning  his 
hearers  against  stifel  pens,  prophesying  paralysis 
as  the  sare  consequence  of  that  abomination. 
There  are  many  trades  in  which  injury  to  the 
fingers  is  inevitable,  which  harden  the  skin  and 
blunt  its  sensitiveness.  But  much  of  the  risk  to 
which  the  hand  is  put  is  reckless  and  beyond 
excuse.  Tattooing,  fortunately,  is  not  one  of 
the  barbarous  customs  which  French  fashion 
has  endorsed.  Yet  some  who  are  not  old  can 
remember  when  schoolboys  beguiled  their  idle 
moments  by  pricking  into  their  hands,  in  the 
palm  and  along  the  fingers,  fantastic  figures  in 
Indian  ink ;  and  that  is  still  a  sailor's  amuse- 
ment.   All  such  amusements  are  detestable. 


6.  One  parting  word  shall  be,  to  round  off 
this  essay,  and  to  return  to  its  Apostolic  text, 
'*  Keep  the  hands  clean  !**  Impossible !  say  the 
butcher  and  the  baker,  the  blacksmith  and  the 
bricklayer,  and  almost  every  artisan.  Clean 
hands  are  impossible  in  our  business.  Soil  and 
grrime  must  gather  upon  the  hands  that  toiL 
We  may  soften  the  counsel  then,  and  have  it 
run,  "  Keep  the  hands  as  clean  as  they  can  be 
kept.'*  Wash  them  often,  no  matter  how  soon 
the  dust  will  come  back  to  Ihem.  It  is  an  emi- 
nent meri^of  Pullman's  cars,  which  jpstifiei 
alone  their  additional  cost,  that  a  traveler  can 
purify  his  hands  when  they  ofiend  his  vision, 
and  has  not  to  wait  doubtfully  till  the  day  of 
his  journey  is  done.  In  every  kind  cf  labor 
and  of  lifft,  clean  hands  are  better  than  fonl 
hands ;  and  those  who  carry  foul  hands  to  their 
meals,  or  to  the  embrace  of  wife  and  children, 
or  to  the  social  gatherings  of  the  saloon  and  the 
church,  deserve  the  quaint  rebuke  of  the  epistle, 
that  they  are  "  spots  and  blemishes." 


-►"I     m     •  • 


Training  of  Children. 


BT  MB8.  H.   0.   BIBDBAUi. 


THE  period  between  the  ages  of  two  and 
four  in  a  child's  life  is  a  ver^'  interesting, 
and  also  a  very  important  one.  It  is  interest- 
ing because  the  child  has  been  recently  so  help- 
lees,  and  now  every  gleam  of  intelligence,  bright 
speech,  and  action,  strike  us  as  something  re- 
markable, and  a  litt\e  different  to  any  thing  of 
the  kind  in  any  other  child. 

It  is  important,  because  the  child  should  now 
be  gradually  and  sorely  confirmed  in  those 
good  habits  which  are  the  foundation  of  every 
fine  character,  and  the  rudiments  of  which 
should  already  have  been  implanted.  By  the  time 
a  child  is  six  years  of  age  he  should  have  learned 
perfect  submission,  not  to  a  confused,  inconsid- 
erate, ordering  spirit  in  father  or  mother,  for  I 
can  not  imagine  any  thing  that  would  keep  a 
strong  will  from  yielding  sooner  than  this ;  but 
to  an  equable  and  just  temper  of  mind,  that  has  no 
wish  to  be  obeyedi  simply  for  the  love  of  mastery. 
Be  discriminating  in  all  your  exactions,  making 
them  few  and  simple  and  consistent  with  the 
good  training  of  your  child ;  but  when  you  have 
made  them,  see  that  they  are  complied  with  in 


the  spirit,  and  nearly  always  in  the  letter,  too. 
There  are  occasions  when  the  obedience  need 
not  be  exactly  literal,  but  the  parent,  not  the 
child,  must  be  the  judge  of  the  fitting  opportu- 
nities. Active,  strong-willed  children  do  not 
always  like  to  mind,  and  often  try  to  cre(^  out 
of  it  by  a  kind  of  compromise.  You  say, 
"  Here,  my  child,  please  put  this  book  on  the 
secretary  for  mo."  He  takes  it,  and  with  a  demure 
look,  answers,  *'  I  dess  I'll  put  it  on  the  table." 

The  position  of  the  book  may  be  of  little  con- 
sequence, but  the  principle  involved  has  its  im- 
portance. 

The  following  incident  first  led  me  to  think 
of  this  matter. 

A  gentleman  who  had  only  one  child,  a 
daughter,  ten  years  old,  was  talking  with  me 
about  her,  and  said : 

"  She  is  a  pretty  good  little  girl  on  the  whole, 
but  she  does  not  like  to  mind — she  does  not  ex- 
actly disobey,  but  she  obeys  in  such  a  way  that 
we  feel  dissatisfied.  She  invariably  contrives  to 
do  things  in  a  little  different  way  to  the  one  ad- 
vised." 
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I  have  since  found  that  the  fault  is  a  common 
one,  and  the  heat  remedy  is  to  nip  it  in  the  bnd, 
to  insist  npon  a  child  obeying  an  order  literally, 
and  at  once. 

The  habit  of  telling  a  child  to  do  things 
'which  yon  have  no  wish  or  idea  of  his  doing, 
or  vice  verta,  telling  him  not  to  do  this  or  that 
which  yon  know  be  will  do,  and  to  which  there 
is  not  the  slightest  objection,  is  a  very  bad 
one. 

You  only  giro  your  orders  "  for  the  fun  of 
it,"  and  to  see  the  result.  This  is  often  done 
by  those  who  are  incidentally  playing  with  a 
child,  and  in  such  a  case  is  not  so  objectionable, 
though  eren  then  in  not  the  best  taste.  But 
when  done  by  the  father  or  mother,  I  can  not 
but  think  that  it  will  interfere  very  much  with 
their  attempts  to  inculcate  obedience. 

And  this  leads  me  to  the  thought  that  tnfling 
of  any  kind  is  not  advisable  with  children. 
Play  and  be  merry  with  them  as  much  as  you 
like,  but  do  not  allow  the  play  to  degenerate 
into  that  trifling  which  begets  disrespect. 

Do  not  allow  any  rudeness,  and  a  child  will 
soon  learn  to  stop  at  the  limit  you  fix.  It  was 
formerly  a  common  habit  of  mothers  to  tell 
their  children  trifling  stories  upon  any  occasion, 
in  which  they  tbemselyes  had  not  a  paHicle  of 
faith.  There  has  been  so  much  written  and 
said  against  this,  that  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  improvement,  at  least  in  those  mothers 
who  give  any  thought  at  all  to  their  maternal 
duties;  and  the  fault  is  now  mostly  that  of 
nurses  and  house  servants,  who,  unless  they  are 
closely  watched,  contrive  to  put  more  foolish 
and  wrong  idpas  and  fears  into  children's  heads 
than  a  mother  can  eradicate  in  years.  And 
this,  to  me,  is  a  very  strong  argument  against 
allowing  children  to  spend  much  time  in  the 
society  of  servants.  Miss  Edgeworth,  in  her 
work  upon  Education,  advised  parents  never  to 
allow  children  to  be  with  servants.  Miss 
Sewell,  in  an  equally  interesting  book,  on  the 
same  subject,  said  that  the  mother  should  have 
no  personal  care  of  her  children,  that  they 
should  be  taught  to  look  to  the  servants  for  the 
supply  of  all  their  needs,  for  fear  of  lessening 
the  dignity  of  the  mother  in  the  children's 
eyes. 

But  I  think  that  they  both  looked  at  the  mat- 
ter in  too  extreme  a  way,  and  not  just  as  they 
might  have  done,  if  they  had  been  wives  and 
mothers.  The  via  midia  is  probably  the  better. 
If  a  mother,  from  poor  health  or  other  good 
cause,  is  obliged  to  employ  a  nurse,  it  ought  to 
be  only  for  the  menial  part  of  the  care  of  her 
children ;  she  should  keep  them  with  herself 


all  the  time  she  can,  and  she  may  thus  save 
them  from  much  of  the  harm  they  might  receive 
from  being  constantly  with  a  servant. 

It  would  be  a  happy  state  of  alTairs,  if  we 
were  not  obliged  to  have  any  servants;  or 
rather,  if  the  servants  were  of  such  an  exated 
and  perfect  character  and  intelligence,  as  to 
lend  no  contamination. 

But  we  must  do  the  best  we  can,  have  our 
children  with  us  most  of  the  time,  and  do  all  in 
our  power  by  the  force  of  good  example  to  in- 
still in  them  reflnement  and  a  love  for  the  true 
and  beautiful. 

Whatever  a  mother  wishes  to  teach  her  chil- 
dren, she  must  do  and  know  herself.  They  are 
very  keen-sighted  little  creatures,  and  one  can 
not  live  by  one  set  of  principles  and  teach  them 
another. 

It  is,  therefore,  every  mother's  duty  to  im- 
prove her  own  character  in  all  directiocs.  One 
of  the  best  aids  in  training  children  is  to  look 
back  to  our  own  childhood,  and  recall  our  feel- 
ings in  different  circumstances. 

Were  you  peculiarly  sensitive  as  a  child, 
brooding  over  an  injustice,  or  a  cross  word,  or 
even  an  ill-natured  comment  upon  your  per- 
sonal appearance  P  Save  your  child  from  such 
feelings.  Was  your  mind  often  filled  with 
strange  wonderings  about  the  mysteries  of  life 
and  death  P  So  may  the  mind  of  your  little 
one,  though  he  may  not  say  any  thing  of  his 
thoughts  any  more  than  you  did. 

Did  you  gradually  drift  into  a  habit  of  reserve, 
of  concealing  your  thoughts  within  your  own 
breast  P  Then  strive  to  be  always  ready  for  any 
oonfldence  your  child  may  bestow  upon  yon — 
always  receive  it  with  pleasant  tBLoe  and  real  in- 
terest 

Ton  may  not  always  be  ready  for  the  confi- 
dence at  the  time  it  is  offered,  but  let  the  be- 
stower  feel  that  you  are  not  assuming  a  reason 
for  delay,  that  you  do  remember  him,  and  will 
listen  to  his  story  at  the  first  opportunity. 
How  often  we  see  our  own  specially  faulty 
traits  appearing,  as  if  daguerreotyped  in  a  child, 
and  how  tender  this  should  make  us,  not  so 
foolishly  tender  as  to  overlook  these  faults,  but 
so  wisely  as  to  lead  us  with  firm,  loving  hand 
to  pluck  out  the  faults  and  endeavor  to  plant  in 
their  places  virtues. 

By  recalling  our  own  childhood,  we  should 
avoid  one  very  common  mistake,  that  of  think- 
ing children  younger  in  thoughtfblness  than 
they  are.  We  are  ready  enough  to  observe  in- 
dications of  the  precocity  which  exhibits  itself 
in  bright,  fanny  sayings,  but  we  do  not  gener- 
ally give  children  sufficient  credit  for  thinking 
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and  feeling  as  deeply,  nor  at  as  youtbfal  an  age 
as  they  really  do. 

Yery  young  children  frequently  ask  strange 
questions,  and  their  mothers  look  upon  them 
rather  as  odd  freaks  of  the  little  ones'  tongues, 
than  as  what  they  are,  questionings  of  the  work- 
ing mind,  which  should  be  answered  intelli- 
gently and  intelligibly,  and  giving  the  child 
credit  for  sense.  Every  sensible  question  that  a 
child  asks  should  bo  answered  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  proposed ;  but  the  spirit  so  common 
of  useless  questioning  should  be  constantly 
checked. 

Very  wearisome  the  catechism  of  "  What  for  P'* 
and  "  Why  ?"  sometime  becomes,  but  upon  our 
patient  answoring  depend  a  good  many  things 
•of  more  worth  than  our  own  personal  comfort. 
Every  mother  should  wish  to  be  such  a  one  as 
Mrs.  Craik  (Miss  Muloch)  describes  in  her 
^harming  story  of  Woman's  Kingdom. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  instance  a  fictitious 
mother,  rather  than  one  who  has  lived  and  left 
behind  her  a  noble  name.  But  the  mother  of  fic- 
tion is  probably  far  bettor  known  to  three-quar- 
ters of  the  reading  women  of  the  land,  than  the 
mothers  of  our  great  men. 

We  have  implicit  faith  in  the  latter  as  good 
and  noble  women,  and  we  may  be  acquainted 
with  a  few  of  their  more  striking  deeds ;  but  we 
have  had  only  an  occasional  glimpse  of  their 
daily  lives  with  their  children,  while  we  feel  as 
if  we  knew  the  whole  life  of  Edna  the  mother  of 
Woman's  Kingdom,  with  its  ins  and  outs,  its 
joys,  its  trials,  and  her  brave  endurance  of  them, 
and  through  all  her  keeping  herself  over  worthy 
of  the  respect  and  admiration  and  imitation  of 
her  children.  There  are  just  such  faithful 
mothers  in  real  life,  but  thoy  aro  seldom  de- 
scribed as  simply  and  beautifully  as  Mrs.  Craik 
has  done  it.  A  great  lesson  taught  in  the  story 
I  have  mentioned,  is  the  duty  of  perfect  truth  in 
the  training  of  children.  If  you  do  not  wish  a 
child  to  know  a  thing  tell  him  so,  but  never  de- 
scend to  the  smallest  equivocation.  Your  re- 
ward will  be  in  the  confidence  the  child  will 
gain  in  your  word. 

Young  children  very  commonly  acquire  a 
habit  of  crying  when  their  mothers  leave  them 
to  go  out  of  the  house,  and  it  is  frequently 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  mothers  have  almost 
universally  resorted  to  some  subterfuge  to  con- 
ceal their  intention.  The  effect  upon  the  child's 
mind  when  he  is  old  enough  to  understand  that 
he  has  been  deceived,  is  a  pained  and  resentful 
feeling,  and  a  want  of  faith  in  his  mother.  She 
should  have  left  him  when  she  pleased  without 
any  appearance  of  apolog^'zing  for  her  absence, 


and  then  he  would  have  observed  it  as  nothing 
unusual,  but  natural  and  inevitable. 

If  one  has  more  than  one  child,  truth  is  im« 
portant  in  keeping  the  right  balance  among 
them. 

Firmness  and  juslicd  are  essential,  too.  Be- 
cause one  is  a  girl,  do  not  make  the  boys  yield 
to  her  in  every  respect.  Let  her  gain  extra  at- 
tention, because  she  deports  herself  like  a  true 
little  woman,  but  do  not  run  the  risk  of  making 
her  selfish  and  exacting,  and  the  boys  secretly 
contemptuous  by  reiterating,  "  Remember,  boys, 
she  is  your  little  sister,  and  you  most  give  up 
every  thing  you  have  to  her." 

So  in  the  case  of  an  older  and  a  younger  child. 
You  have  two  little  girls,  say  one  of  them  is  four 
years  old  and  the  other  one  not  quite  tliree. 
The  older  one  is  sitting  quietly  upon  the  floor. 
very  much  engaged  with  a  toy ;  the  younger 
comes  along,  and,  with  the  caprice  of  childhood, 
wants  the  plaything.  She  has  one  just  like  it, 
but  that  will  not  answer.  Here  is  a  mdtter  that 
should  admit  of  no  compromise.  The  younger 
should  understand  very  plainly  that  she  is  not 
to  have  the  toy,  that  there  is  to  be  no  exchange 
mado,  no  consideration  of  her  being  the  baby, 
no  yielding  to  her  to  prevent  her  crying.  You 
should  try  to  teach  children  generosity,  but 
there  is  a  time  for  self-denial,  and  a  time  when 
right  of  property  should  be  considered.  Meum 
and  tuum  are  innate  in  children,  and  are  not 
wrong  in  themselves ;  they  must  only  be  con- 
trolled and  guided  properly. 

Always  be  gentle  and  low-voiced.  A  loud 
tone,  assumed  upon  occasion,  indicates  a  weak- 
ness within  which  would  make  up  by  bluster 
for  the  want  of  firmness  and  governing  power. 
And  never  indulge  in  these  very  bad  expressions, 
"  Stop  that  noise,"  "  Shut  up,"  **  Behave  your- 
self," etc.,  which  arn  so  very  common  in  mo- 
ments of  excitement  among  many  who  mean  in 
their  calmer  moods  to  be  good  mothers. 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  restless  little  crea- 
tures to  try  us,  especially  if  they  are  boys. 

If  thoy  are  well,  and  certainly  we  want  them 
to  be  so,  they  havo  a  store  of  animal  spirits 
which  must  have  Tent.  We  ought  to  be  glad 
to  see  such  spirits  in  a  boy,  and  should  contri-ve 
some  natural,  healthful  way  for  him  to  let  them 
off.  The  methods  must  vary  in  different  cases. 
In  the  country  there  are  abundant  opportuni- 
ties for  the  escape  of  this  kind  of  steam,  and  yet 
there  are  many  boys  and  many  girls  who  are 
never  allowed  the  occasion.  It  is  sometimes 
taken,  but  it  is  against  all  law  and  authority. 

In  pleasant  weather  children  should  be  al- 
lowed to  make  as  much  noise  as  they  please  out 
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of  doors,  and  rainy  days  they  can  race  up  and 
down  in  the  attic,  or  some  unoccupied  room,  to 
their  heart's  content. 

I  do  not  recommend  this  as  the  constant  way 
of  managing  them,  if  some  such  plan  as  this 
18  pursued  when  children  are  nervous  from 
oy«r-quict  or  suppressed  spirits,  it  would  not 
often  be  necessary  to  adopt  it.  Children  are 
soon  satisfied  and  content  to  play  in  a  manner 
less  jarring  to  the  nerves  of  older  people. 

There  is  nothing  more  annoying,  I  think,  to 
a  mother,  than  to  have  an  individual  in  the 
family  circle  who  is  for  ever  (to  use  a  very  com- 
mon expression)  picking  at  her  children,  and,  if 
the  presence  of  the  person  in  the  family  is  not  a 
necessity,  I  would  say,  dispense  with  his  or  her 
company  until  your  children  have  outgrown 
their  childhood.  Any  thing  for  a  healthy, 
well-developed,  obedient,  loving,  happy  child- 
hood ! 

There  is  no  greater  drawback  to  the  happi- 
ness at  least  of  children,  than  being  talked  at 
and  found  fault  with  by  those  who  are  not  re- 
lated to  them.  People  make  such  miserable 
mistakes  in  dealing  with  children  not  their  own, 
and  often  use  them  as  the  objects  upon  which 
to  pour  out  all  the  feelings  which  they  do  not 
dare  or  are  unwilling  to  bestow  upon  older 
people. 

"W  hen  a  child  is  two  or  three  years  old,  the 
parents  are  usually  anxious  to  have  him  learn 
to  read ;  quickness  is  highly  applauded,  and  the 
child  is  pushed  forward.  It  is  enough  for  a 
child  to  know  his  letters  ut  four  years  of  age. 
It  is  even  sad  to  me  to  hear  of  a  child  three 
years  old  reading  the  Greek  Testament,  as  I 
have  read  of  a  few  precocious  little  girls  doing. 
Siurely  age  comes  soon  enough  without  trying 
to  hasten  it.  Sometimes  children  pick  up  the 
rudiments  of  learning  as  if  by  magic,  and  learn 
to  apply  them  ;  and  to  this,  of  course,  there  is 
no  objection,  it  is  only  to  the  pushing  them  for- 
ward and  forward  out  of  vanity.  Six  or  seven 
years  of  a  child's  life  should  be  spent  in  mingled 
play,  such  work  as  is  suited  to  his  age  and  the 
gaining  of  home  instruction,  before  he  shall  be 
considered  ripe  for  school. 

The  home  teaching  may  be  made  the  most 
valuable  he  can  ever  have.  As  I  have  said  be« 
fore,  very  young  children  firequently  ask  odd 
questions.  When  they  are  found  on  a  track 
tending  to  some  useful  destination,  they  should 
bo  propelled  on  their  way  by  such  answers  to 
their  questions  as  will  lead  them  to  ask  more. 
This  sort  of  general  information  is  very  valuable 
and  the  best  of  preparations  for  the  course  of 
study  the  boy  or  girl  will  in  due  time  be  obliged 


to  pursue.  Children  are  ordinarily  prodigies  in 
one  of  two  directions,  that  of  making  bright, 
witty  speeches,  or  talking  religiously.  Tbey 
are  specially  bepetted  for  the  latter,  by  maiden 
aunts  and  other  female  friends  with  affectionate 
hearta 

This  is  very  pretty  and  interesting,  but  I 
would  far  rather  see  a  strong,  sturdy,  practical 
child,  who  asks  questions  in  plain,  simple 
language  and  6rom  a  real  desire  for  informa- 
tion, than  one  who  goes  moping  around  and 
talking  of  Heaven  and  the  angels.  I  should  be 
afraid  either  that  such  a  child  would  not  be 
spared  to  me  long,  or,  that  if  he  did  live  to 
grow  up,  his  religious  feelings  would  havo 
dwindled  down  to  a  very  fine  point. 

Some  of  the  least  trustworthy  characters  I 
have  ever  known  as  young  men,  were  those  who, 
in  their  early  childhood,  were  looked  upon  by 
their  friends  as  almost  too  good  for  earth.  The 
most  reliable,  purest,  and  best  young  men  I 
have  ever  known,  were  very  practical  little 
children,  possessed  of  strong  wills  that  had  to 
be  molded.  The  religious  part  of  their  nature 
had  grown  healthily  and  equally  with  the  other 
parts,  and  they  were  well  balanced  young  men. 

This  even  balancing  of  character  is  important, 
and  may,  perhaps,  be  looked  upon  as  hardly  to 
be  touched  upon  in  writing  of  so  young  chil- 
dren, but  even  now  there  are  ways  in  which  wo 
can  prepare  children  for  well-balanced  training. 
Some  children  show  a  decided  taste  for  some 
one  pursuit  very  early,  and,  if  the  taste  is  a 
good  one,  it  should  always  be  kept  in  view,  but 
not  to  the  neglect  of  other  pursuits  or  studies. 
All  the  training  of  children  should  tend  to  add 
to  them  as  nearly  equal  an  amount  of  virtues  and 
knowledge  as  possible. 

The  opinions  upon  methods  of  punishment 
are  very  various.  Some  people  say  that  cor- 
poreal punishment  should  never  be  resorted  to ; 
others  hold  so  fully  to  the  principle  of  "  Spare 
the  rod  and  spoil  the  child,"  that  they  succeed 
perfectly  in  breaking  the  child's  will  and  destroy 
aU  his  happiness  in  himself  or  others,  until 
long  years  after  he  passes  from  under  their 
hands.  There  are  children,  probably,  possessed 
of  such  sweetness  of  disposition,  such  reverence 
for  their  superiors,  that  they  need  not  more 
than  a  word  to  control  them,  but  most  children 
are  not  so  happily  constituted.  Corporeal  pun- 
ishment should  be  employed  as  seldom  as  possi- 
ble, and  never  in  anger,  but  with  your  heart 
overflowing  with  piety  for  the  sufferer. 

Punish  thoroughly  when  you  feel  it  necessary 
to  punish  at  all ;  and  never  fall  in  the  habit  of 
striking  and  slapping  upon   any  provocation 
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This  only  aggriereB  a  child  and  alienates  him 
from  you.  As  a  rule  the  power  of  bodily  pun- 
ishment should  not  be  commilted  to  ang  one  by 
the  father  or  mother,  and  never  a  servant. 

If  children  must  oyer  be  disciplined  by  a 
terrant,  it  should  be  in  a  yery  much  simpler 
and  loss  serere  manner.  Threatening  should 
never  be  used  in  the  government  of  children. 
Tell  them  once  the  penalty  of  an  offense,  and, 
if  it  is  repeated,  punish,  but  do  not  lessen  your 
authority  by  that  weapon  of  weak  mothers, 
threatening.  Every  one  who  reads  this  article, 
doubtless,  is  acquainted  with  mothers  whose 
commonest  threat  is,  "Now,  if  you  do  that 
again,  I'll  tell  your  father."  How  weak  and 
how  little  calculated  to  make  a  child  respect 
a  mother!  If  an  affiiir  of  discipline  occurs 
which  you  ought  to  manage,  attend  to  it  your- 
self. 

The  physical  habits  of  children  should  be 
carefully  attended  to.  Their  sleeping  and  eat- 
ing hours  should  be  reg^ilar  and  exact. 

There  is  no  need  of  a  child,  three  or  four 
years  old,  eating  or  drinking  any  thing  after  he 
is  put  in  bed  at  night,  until  his  breakfast  the 
next  morning.  His  food  should  be  simple  and 
80  slightly  seasoned,  as  to  not  produce  any  arti- 
ficial thirst. 

I  know  a  family  of  children  who  eat  when 
they  please  and  what  they  like ;  they  are  sel- 
dom in  a  condition  to  take  any  regular  meals, 
and  hardly  ever  eat  their  supper  until  they  have 
been  in  bed  and  had  their  first  nap.  They 
have  a  supper  brought  to  them  in  bed,  and 
after  that  they  eat  and  drink  at  any  time 
during  the  night  Their  mother  has  been 
aroused  from  her  bed  seventeen  times  in 
one  night  to  give  these  children  food 
and  drink,  and  they  were  not  sick  any 
more  than  their  overloaded  etomachs  made 
them.  There  are  all  degrees  of  system  and 
want  of  system  in  the  management  of  children, 
but  I  hope  the  case  I  have  described  is  an  un- 
paralleled one. 

The  habit  of  daily  bathing  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  for  thousands  of  children  exist  and 
flourish  without  it ;  but  I  heartily  approre  of  it, 
and,  in  the  case  of  my  own  children,  practice  it 

When  a  child  is  taken  sick,  my  universal 
remedy  is,  a  warm  bath  followed  by  brisk  rub- 
bing, with  plenty  of  reet  and  quiet,  and  it  is  al- 
ways quickly  efficacious. 

The  exercise  of  children  should  be  of  the 
natural  kind.  They  should  not  be  taken  for  long 
walks,nor  should  they  be  compelled,  for  ever  so 
short  a  distance,  to  walk  at  the  natural  rate  of 
an  older  companion.    There  is  a  great  difierence 


in  the  ambulatory  powers  of  children,  but  nont 
should  walk  steadily  long  at  one  time.  If  chil- 
dren are  put  out  of  doors,  they  will  find  pleotj 
to  amuse  them,  to  exercise  them  erenly  and 
thoroughly.  And  yet  I  should  not  say  put  out 
of  doors,  for  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  force  a  child 
to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  against  his  incUns- 
tion.  Most  of  us  have  a  certain  amount  of  obsti- 
nacy in  our  composition,  and  we  can  not^woo- 
der  at  seeing  it  crop  out  in  our  children. 

It  is  quite  natural  for  them,  when  they  aee  us 
very  anxious  to  have  them  go  out,  to  be  just  st 
that  time  equally  desirous  to  stay  in.  It  may 
be  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  to  appear  to 
wish  to  have  a  child  remain  in  the  house,  in  order 
through  the  spirit  of  opposition,  to  prevail  upon 
him  to  go  out  I  think  it  would  be  any  thin; 
but  well,  for  the  course  savors  of  deceit  and  de- 
tracts from  the  entire  truthfulness  which  should 
be  a  trait  of  the  mother^s  character.  The  bettm 
way  is  to  ask  the  child  if  he  would  not  like  to 
go  out  of  doors,  leaving  the  matter  at  his  option 
— ^he  will  generally  choose  as  you  wish,  for  chil- 
dren like  the  freedom  of  out-door  exercise. 

That  invaluable  quality,  tact,  is  in  no  case  of 
more  worth  than  in  the  care  and  education  of 
children.  Tact,  in  the  first  place,  in  understand- 
ing that  all  children  are  neither  physically, 
mentally,  or  morally  alike ;  taot  in  adapting 
the  right  supplies  to  the  individual  wants ;  tact 
in  letting  well  enough  alone,  and,  finally,  tact 
in  all  the  precepts  upon  precepts,  and  lines  npoo 
lines  of  a  child's  life. 

The  clothing  of  children  should  be  adapted  to 
the  season.  They  should  be  dressed  warmly  in 
winter.  In  summer,  their  dress  should  be 
changed  according  to  the  nature  of  the  day,  the 
weather  is  so  much  more  variable  than  in  win- 
ter, and  we  then  have  no  fires  to  make  up  for 
deficiencies  in  clothing. 

At  night  they  should  have  no  heat  exoept 
that  derived  from  the  bedding,  and  this  should 
be  of  a  kind  both  light  and  warm. 

The  kicking  off  of  bed-clothes  is  a  pretty  sure 
sign  that  the  child  is  uncomfortable,  and  it  ii 
generally  from  the  excess  of  bedding. 

It  is  very  well,  in  the  coldest  weather,  for  the 
room  in  which  children  sleep  to  be  warmed 
while  they  are  being  undressed  and  put  to  bed, 
but  the  fire  should  be  allowed  to  go  entirely 
down  and  a  window  opened  a  little  or  widely, 
according  to  the  weather.  The  night-clothes 
should  be  varied  with  the  seasons.  Night- 
drawers,  made  either  of  fiannel  or  cotton  fian- 
nel,  are  the  best  for  winter  wear ;  loose  night- 
gowns of  thin  coarse  muslin  for  the  warmest  of 
summer  weather. 


HIKES. 


Nines. 


BT  ANMIB   CHA1IBEB8  XBTCHUM. 

"XTE  sat  on  the  humble  door-step ; 

His  hand,  which  held  a  cup, 
Looked  like  a  crasy  jack-knife 

With  long  hlades  half-closed  up. 
His  thin  limbs  all  distorted 

Were  tangled  *neath  a  gown, 
And  from  his  knotted  shonlders 

A  pinafore  hong  down. 

Light-hearted,  Isughing  children 

Were  playing  in  the  8ti*eet, 
And  mock'birdj  in  the  live-oaks 

Made  music  wild  and  sweet 
He  tried  to  join  their  choros, 

But  from  his  palsied  tongue 
Game  only  wordless  discord, 

As  if  by  witches  sung. 

The  boys  played  ball  and  hop-scotch, 

They  flew  the  paper  kite, 
And  hallooed  as  its  white  wings 

Grow  dark  upon  their  sight. 
All,  all  but  poor  Hines,  shouted ; 

Their  fun  was  not  for  him, 
For  strange  and  ruthless  fetters 

Enchained  him,  mind  and  limb. 

Through  all  his  childish  summers, 

Beneath  the  cottage  eaves 
Each  mom  his  mother  placed  him 

Where,  shimmering  through  the  Iearo9, 
The  sunshine,  like  an  angel, 

Game  down  and  kissod  his  head, 
And  vestal  orange  blossoms 

Their  incense  round  him  shed. 

He  laughed  to  see  the  sunshine, 

He  nodded  to  the  trees, 
But  most  of  all,  young  children 

His  idiot  heart  could  please. 
His  thin  blood,  as  he  watched  thorn, 

Would  strangely  flush  his  cheek. 
And  strangely  would  his  sealed  lips 

Essay  their  joy  to  speak. 
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Now,  whining,  he  pursued  them 

With  a  Bad  though  witless  stare, 
As  down  the  green  lano  flying 

Their  laughter  filled  the  air ; 
When  suddenly  they  halted, 

"  Poor  Hinesr*  they  said,  and  then 
Back  to  the  vine-clad  cottage 

They  quickly  came  again. 

One  hade  the  hoy  good  morrow, 

Another  smoothed  his  hair, 
Another  filled  with  water 

The  cup  he  offered  there; 
"While  one  hright,  hlue-eyed  urchin 

Stepped  in  the  cottage  door, 
And  hrought  him  out  a  toy -whip 

He  could  not  reach  hefore. 

Then,  to  their  sporta  returning, 

They  gamholed  glad  and  free. 
And  poor  Eines  cracked  bis  toy- whip, 

And  muttered  in  his  glee ; 
While  throagh  the  yinc-drapcd  lattice 

The  morning  zephyr  sung. 
And  golden  flocks  of  sunlight 

Lay  all  the  loares  among. 

• 

Then,  while  my  tears  were  falling, 

I  felt  that  all  of  hfeaven 
From  our  strange,  sinful  natures 

Has  not  heen  darkly  riven ; 
And  that,  while  little  children 

Are  left  below  the  skies, 
We  may  he  safely  guided 

To  our  lost  Paradise. 


->-•- 


A  Prayer. 


TT^ATHER,  when  the  heart  is  wailing, 
"^     From  its  anxious,  broken  dreams, 
That,  like  autumn  leaves,  aro  falling 

Down  life's  darkling,  turbid  streams, 
Then,  oh  then,  in  pitying  kindness, 

Send  some  angel  from  above 
To  relieve  the  soul's  deep  blindness 
With  the  magic  touch  of  love. 
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Medical    Education    of  Women. 


BT  une.  B.  B. 

A  GOOD  old  New  England  deacon,  the 
worthy  father  of  a  dozen  children,  when 
discussing  the  snhject  of  family  disoipUne  said  : 
**  I  always  let  my  children  do  pretty  mnch  as 
they  are  a  mind  to,  if  they  don't  do  any  thing 
bad."  His  children  did  good  crodit  to  his  pe- 
cnliar  method. 

When  so  much  is  heing  said  as  to  what 
women  may,  can,  mnst,  might,  could,  would,  or 
should  do,  we  are  inclined  to  settle  the  whole 
question,  as  did  the  deacon  the  order  of  duty  in 
his  domain :  "  Let  them  do  pretty  much  as  they 
are  a  mind  to,  if  they  don't  do  any  thing  rery 
bad." 

Persons  may  he  inspired,  encounged,  prompted 
by  others,  hut  they  must  come  to  have  a  "  mind 
to/'  or  they  will  not  accomplish  much  in  any 
direction. 

During  my  first  stirring  to  do  something 
more  than  the  ordinary  round  of  girlish,  work, 
I  remember  raising  the  question,  as  I  sat  on  my 
fathor's  knee,  to  what  women  might  do.  '*  Any 
thing  they  wish,  provided  they  can  do  it  well," 
was  his  wise  reply. 

The  answer  settled  me  for  life.  From  that 
day  to  this,  I  have  had  no  perplexity,  whether 
it  waa  "  pretty  or  proper  for  a  lady  "  to  do  this 
or  'that. 

All  the  discussions  as  to  woman's  sphere, 
which  have  marked  these  rolling  years,  have 
not  moved  me ;  I  rest  just  where  my  noble 
father  settled  my  first  qaestioning  on  this  point. 

Let  her  do  what  she  prefers,  provided  ghe  can 
do  it  well.  More  than  this,  if  she  has  a  "  mind 
to  work,"  tho  way  will  open.  She  may  remain 
in  bondage  for  a  time,  but  her  emancipation 
comes  when  all  things  are  ready. 

A  gentleman  with  whom  I  was  once  convers- 
ing in  reference  to  bis  bride  elect,  Eaid  in  answer 
to  a  question  of  mine,  "  I  don't  know  about  her 
tiealtb.  She  has  always  been  so  bound  by  pro- 
prieties, that  I  can  not  judge  as  to  her  strength. 
Her  mother  tells  me  that  she  is  very  delicate, 
the  family  physician  says  she  has  consumptive 
tendency,  she  assiires  me  that  she  is  very  well, 
and  I  can  not  ctecide.  I  am  going  to  marry  her 
and  set  her  free,  and  see  what  she  will  make  of 
herself." 

Ho  did  as  he  said,  and  she  has  made  good 
use  of  her  freedem,  as  a  dozen  years  have  shown 
—grown  strong  in  body,  strong  in  spirit,  by 
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the  good  she  has  done  in  private  homes,  public 
charity,  and  Christian  work. 

According  to  the  "  three  woilhies "  above 
mentioned,  let  woman  do  what  they  are  a  mind 
to,  provided  it  is  nothing  bad.  I/ot  them  feel 
that  all  work  which  ''  profiteth "  is  proper,  if 
well  done.  Lastly,  let  husband,  father,  and 
friends  encourage  tbem  in  the  cultivation  of 
their  * '  host  gifts."  ''  Let  he  that  would  be  the 
greatest  be  the  servant  of  all,"  said  our  Lord. 
Women  should  try  to  thus  rank  among  the 
great  ones.  Hence,  attainments^which  will  help 
us  to  serve  those  about  us,  are  most  to  be  desired. 
Among  these  the  skill  to  cure  the  sick,  or  bet- 
ter, to  keep  the  household  in  health,  stands  pre* 
eminent. 

When  asksd,  if  women  can  endure  the  labor 
of  the  nicdical  profession,  we  are  as  positive  as 
the  boy  of  ten  years,  who  when  told  that  cigars 
and  coffee  were  injurious,  promptly  replied,  that 
he  was  sure  they  were  harmless,  as  he  had  used 
them  both  a  long  time,  and  they  had  not  hurt 
him.  My  observations  in  reference  to  the  abil- 
ity of  the  medical  sisterhood,  to  accomplish  well 
their  wor]^  is  from  a  larger  range  and  of  longer 
duration  than  that  of  the  lad  above-mentioned. 
I  know  nuiny  young  women  of  delicate  health, 
embarrdSBed  for  want  of  means  and  from  lack  of 
early  advantages,  who  have  grown  strong  by 
study  and  labor  which  interested  and  satisfied, 
and  whose  lives  are  both  a  professional  and 
pecuniary  success.  Many  of  them  have  been 
able,  not  only  to  refund  to  the  friends  from 
whom  they  had  "  received  aid  and  oncourage- 
ment,"  but  to  help  tho  indigent,  care  for 
orphans,  etc.  Hence,  I  do  not  write  to  show 
that  women  can  make  good  doctors,  for  I  need 
not  take  the  pen  to  prove  what  so  many  persons 
are  daily  demonstrating. 

The  point  I  wish  to  impress  is,  that  medical 
knowledge  k  eminently  practical  for  women, 
whether  in  public  or  private  life,  whatever  their 
estate,  whether  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor; 
that  this  intelligence  will  make  them  better  as 
wivos,  mothers,  aunts,  missionaries,  teaohers, 
etc  When  their  homes  bold  no  piano,  or  their 
busy  fingers  find  no  leisure  for  the  keys,  ''the 
harp  of  a  thousand  strings  "  will  always  be  at 
hand — often  out  of  tune,  requiring  their  skill,  or 
better  still,  may  be  kept  in  tune  by  their  judicious 
care. 
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I  have  heard  the  young  wife  say,  when  sick- 
ness  camt}  to  her  homo,  "  I  would  give  all  my 
school  accomplishments  to  he  now  a  good  nurse, 
hut  I  have  not  a  single  idea  in  reference  to 
the  sick ;  every  new  symptom  frightens  me, 
even  if  it  he  a  good  one,  for  until  the  doctor  comes 
and  explains,  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  a  change 
for  the  hotter  or  worse/'  Many  a  young  mother 
hroken  in  health  and  heart,  alter  the  death  of 
her  *'  first  horn,"  joins  our  invalid  hand  and 
says :  "  I  wish  you  not  only  to  make  me  well, 
hut  to  give  me  information  how  to  keep  well — 
how  to  care  for  the  sick.  I  think  my  dear  hahy 
might  have  lived,  had  X  known  how  to  take  care 
of  it.  My  parents  were  indulgent  and  gave 
me  hooks,  schools,  travel,  every  social  advan- 
tage, hut  I  know  nothing  of  the  oare  of  children, 
and  when  my  hahy  was  hom,  my  mother  oould 
not  he  with  me,  the  experienced  nurse  who  was 
engaged  disappointed  me,  the  one  I  employed 
proved  ignorant  and  ineflScient,  and  so  the  hahy 
and  I  had  a  had  start.  The  dear  little  one  has 
now  gone  where  it  will  receive  the  care  it  needs 
which  its  mother  could  not  give,  and  I  am  left 
a  lonely  woman,  a  miserahle  invalid,  taking  my 
first  lesions-  in  sickness  and  sorrow."  Then 
comes  the  hitter  exclamation,  ''  Why  do  our 
girls  grow  up  learning  so  much  they  never  use, 
and  so  little  of  that  they  most  need  P"  Echo 
answers  "  why  V*  I  do  not  know,  and  I  can  not 
find  any  one  who  does.  The  plea^is  culture, 
discipline,  development.  But  the  host  mental, 
moral,  and  muscular  development  whioh  I  ever 
find,  is  the  result  of  useful  activity. 

Oar  girls  spend  hours  daily,  for  years,  at  the 
piano,  and  yet  few  of  them  ever  make  much 
music  ;  many  do  not  even  try  after  the  period 
of  taking  lessons  is  past,  are  always  *'  oat  of 
practice,"  or  the  instrument  is  **  out  of  tune." 
Years  are  given  to  the  study  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, which  they  never  speak,  read,  or  write, 
after  their  school  days  have  gone  hy.  Over  the 
higher  mathematics  they  work  and  worry,  and 
afterward  lack  the  ahility,  or  the  patience,  to 
make  their  personal  accounts  halance. 

Among  all  those  girls  who  go  through  a 
routine  in  which  they  have  little  interest, 
chiefly  for  the  honor  of  graduation,  are  there 
not  some  who  would  do  hotter  to  take  a  select 
course  such  as  would  meet  the  physician's  need, 
then  add  medical  lectures,  and  so  come  on  to 
the^tage  of  active  life,  ready  to  serve  the  public 
as  physicians,  or  meet  a  want  in  private  homes 
— that  of  intelligent  nurses  P 

Or  hotter  still,  if  health,  means,  and  taste  al- 
low, take  the  full  course  afforded  hy  cur  hest 
schools,  and  to  this  add  also  the  medical.    Do 


not  he  deterred  from  the  duties  of  the  pliym> 
cian  hy  the  fear  of  night  calls,  or  lonelj  rides 
unattended.  Whenever  your  services  are  re- 
quired, a  way  will  he  provided.  If  your  coin- 
pany  is  desired  at  a  party,  or  a  theater,  at  a 
late  hour,  an  escort  is  not  wanting.  The  smma 
is  e<jually  true  in  reference  to  the  sick  chamber, 
according  to  my  experienoe.  The  gallanUy 
and  the  courtesies  of  life  are  not  all  expended 
on  its  follies,  thank  Heaven  I  Among  the  moat 
pleasant  memories  of  the  past  twenty  yoazs  of 
active  work  among  the  sick,  is  the  kindly, 
thoughtful  attention,  received  from  gentlemen 
in  every  rsnk  and  position.  Did  I  need  an 
escort  at  night,  the  arm  of  a  poor  man  or  the 
carriage  of  the  rich  was  always  ready.  Was 
the  patient  in  peril,  and  I  desired  aoase 
one  wiser  than  myself  to  give  advice  and  ehaie 
the  reeponsihility,  gentlemen  of  ago,  and  expe- 
rience in  advance  of  mine,  wore  ready  to  stand 
with  me  at  the  hedside  of  the  sick. 

I  rememher  the  leeolntions  of  certain  medical 
societies,  in  reference  to  consulting  with  women 
of  their  profession,  but  I  felt  as  certain  then,  as 
now,  that  they  would  not  to  any  extent  he  ob- 
served. The  truth  is,  men  and  women  vers 
made  to  help  each  other  in  Eden,  and,  deapile 
"  the  fall,"  they  still  love  to  do  so.  When  a 
woman,  in  a  womanly  way,  does  her  work  well, 
whatever  it  is,  she  will,  as  a  usual  rnle,  receive 
aid  from  gentlemen  of  refinement,  if  she  reqoiies 
it.  But  it  was  not  to  prove  that  the  way  lo 
professional  labor  was  open  to  you,  or  to  dis- 
abuse your  mind  of  imaginary  ohetacles,  bat 
rather  to  make  you  neo  how  useful  is  medical 
knowledge  for  women  in  all  the  walks  of  lils, 
that  I  write. 

Many  of  those  who  promise  well  for  the  pn>« 
fession  turn  to  private  practice,  and  we  find 
they  tend  the  cradle  all  the  better  for  their 
medical  training.  Students  of  mine  thus  em- 
ployed, say  to  me,  *'  I  am  daily  thankfol  for  my 
medical  knowledge.  There  is  no  part  of  my 
youth  that  seems  so  well  spent  as  that  devoted 
to  tho  study  of  the  human  body,  sinoe  I  have 
these  dear  little  bodies  to  care  for."  t8ueh 
mothers  can  meet  the  ordinary  emergencies  of 
sickness  among  their  children,  much  better  than 
the  physician  who  can  come  hut  once  or  twice  a 
day.  An  intelligent  eye  is  required  to  watch 
the  wants  of  these  little  ones,  who  can  net  de- 
tail their  symptoms.  In  case  of  severe  illness, 
she  will  require  counsel,  for  that  is  always  best 
when  those  we  love  intensely  are  conoemed,  as 
feeling  is  likely  to  bias  judgment.  Bestdee  this, 
tho  wisdom  which  can  come  only  from  expeii- 
ence  in  practice  is  desirable.    With  snob  ooun* 
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nely  and  the  oare  which  an  educated  mother  can 
give,  the  chances  for  life  and  health  are  tenfold 
greater  than  when  loving  ignorance  presides. 
Links,  bright  and  strong,  are  formed  in  times  of 
sickness  between  the  mother  and  the  invalid, 
when  she  is  the  safe  counsellor,  the  wise  and 
tender  ''care-taker."  It  is  an  old  story  that 
missionaries  find  their  mediccd  knowledge  a 
g^reat  help  to  reacb  the  hearts  of  the  heathen. 
That  the  natives  listen  to  the  spiiitnal  truths 
Christians  present,  because  from  thorn,  they 
have  received  physical  relief. 

The  mother  loses  much,  when  husband  and 
children,  for  lack  of  knowledge  on  her  part, 
mnst  turn  to  stranger  hands  for  care  in  sickness. 
We  do  not  mean  that  all  woman  can  make 
good  dooton  or  good  nurses — there  are  a  ''divers- 
ity of  gifts."  But  we  do  mean  that  a  wise  head 
and  a  warm  heart  will  find  many  sweet  ways  of 
relieving  the  sick  in  her  own  family,  which  a 
strange  hand  can  never  devise. 

There  is  no  way  in  which  a  family  can  be 
well  cared  for,  unless  the  mother  knows  how, 
and  will "  see  to  things,"  as  my  dear  mother 
Ttfed  to  say. 

Men  of  scientific  attainments  and  professional 
experience,  often  say,  as  they  leave  a  daughter 
in  my  care,  "I  want  you  to  look  after  her, 
and  counsel  her  as  a  mother  (and  then  add 
half  apologetically),  my  wife  is  an  invalid/*  or 
"  she  is  not  interested  in  physiological  matters ; 
is  inclined  to  let  the  girls  have  their  own  way 
too  much,"  etc. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  cases  of  serious 
chronic  diseases  among  the  daughters  of  our 
best  physicians.  Are  the  fathers  to  blame  P  I 
trow  not,  unless  it  was  in  not  finding  a  better 
mother  for  the  children,  ^hile  they  are  en- 
grossed with  public  duties,  their  families  some- 
times suflbr  for  want  of  sensible,  personal  super- 
vision. I  remember  a  young  woman  of  marked 
intelligence  and  ability,  the  daughter  of  one  of 
the  finest  physicians  in  Central  New  York,  who 
was  a  confirmed  invalid  from  indigestion  and 
constipation ;  the  result  of  rich  food,  over-eat- 
ing, and  sedentary  habits  in  childhood.  When 
I  expressed  my  surprise,  that  the  daughter  of  so 
eminent  a  physician,  and  one  too  who  had  in- 
herited such  an  excellent  constitution,  should  be 
in  such  a  bad  condition,  she  replied,  "  My 
father  was  busy  with  his  patients ;  he  left  his 
children  to  the  care  of  mother,  and  she  thought 
if  her  girls  were  first  in  the  class,  excellent  in 
mnsio,  nice  with  the  needle,  they  were  in  the 
right  way,  even  if  they  sat  up  until  midnight, 
and  ate  mince  pie  just  before  going  to  bed.  As 
to  onr  bodily  functions,  she  never  inquired. 


She  seemed  to  have  no  sense  of  responsibility 
beyond  seeing  that  we  were  genteel  young 
ladies." 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  most  doctors  haVe  a 
better  helpmate  in  home  practice,  than  the  one 
above  alluded  to.  The  wife  of  a  physician, 
even  if  she  has  had  no  previous  opportunity  for 
gaining  medical  information,  will  soon  become 
intelligent,  if  he  be  "  apt  to  teach "  and  she 
have  a  mind  to  learn.  A  loring  tutor  will  soon 
lead  her  to  a  knowledge  of  the  general  lessons 
of  hygiene,  to  which  she  will  render  cheerful 
observance.  But  the  great  trouble  is.  that 
many  of  our  young  women,  between  fashion- 
able follies  and  fictitious  reading,  have  little 
time  and  less  taste  for  more  serious  pursuits. 
I  remember  a  physician's  wife,  who  when  ques- 
tioned in  reference  to  the  ^care  of  the  sick,  al- 
ways replied,  "  I  don't  know,  but  my  husband 
does."  It  is  pleasant  to  feel  that  one's  husband 
knows,  and  it  is  also  convenient  to  know  some 
things  "  one*s  own  self,"  as  children  say. 

The  "  art  of  healing"  must  always  be  a  use- 
fill  one  for  women,*  whatever  their  age  and  con- 
dition, until  their  transfer  to  the  land  where 
'*  the  inhabitants  never  say  I  am  sick." 

Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  offer 
good  facilities  for  the  medioal  education  of 
women,  where  they  can  have  all  desired  privacy 
—excellent  lectures,  clinical  obeenFations,  and 
hospital  practice  for  women  only.  Before  these 
can  be  of  advantage,  a  good  degree  of  mental 
and  physical  strength  mnst  be  attained.  The 
delicate  sensibilities  of  young  misses  should  not 
be  tried  by  early  attendance  at  a  medical  col- 
lege, though  they  may  be  gleaning  physiological 
and  pathological  knowledge  from  an  intelligent 
mother  or  a  private  tntor. 

Slmou  WATsa  CvKKt  June,  1870. 


PBOHiBTnoN. — A  traffic  at  war  with 

all  other  traffics,  emptying  the  tills  of  its  neigh- 
bors to  fill  its  own,  a  busineA  thriving  to  the 
detriment  of  all  other  enterprises,  supplying 
what  only  diminishes  the  aggregate  strength, 
wealth,  and  virtue  of  society,  may  be  justly  re- 
garded as  an  Ishmael  in  the  world  of  trade, 
whose  presence  brings  with  it  universal  disturb- 
ance and  loss.  If  appetite  could  be  ruled  out  of 
this  question,  if  prejudice  and  irritation  could 
be  banished,  and  the  issue  be  put,  stripped  of  all 
personal  predilection,  to  the  business  men  of  the 
country,  whether  a  traffic  thus;  in  its  nature 
and  effect,  at  war  with  all  other  trades  and 
branches  of  trade  should  exist,  there  can  be  ne 
doubt  in  any  one's  mind  what  would  be  the  re- 
„lt.— Jfw.  IV,  H.  Murray, 
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I  BO  not  need  here  to  quote  from  the  long 
list  of  men  of  every  rank  and  profession 
whose  useful  and  Taluahle  careers  have  been 
brought  to  an  untimely  close  by  death,  or  more 
often,  and  perhaps  more  sadly  still,  by  the  per- 
manent ill-health  which  baffles  all  medical  skill 
and  science,  which  springs  from  and  is  at  the 
same  lime  a  cause  of  a  "  mind  diseased." 
Numerous  are  the  instances  which  have  fallen 
under  my  own  notice  of  individuals  who  have 
thus  fallen  victims  to  their  o^n  short-sigh tod- 
ness.  One  of  them,  long  famous  in  the  scien- 
tific world,  absolutely  refused  to  give  his  mind 
the  intervals  of  repose  which  were  seen  to  be 
essential  by  all  who  were  capable  of  judging. 
''  The  night  oometh  when  no  man  can  work," 
was  his  answer  when  urged  to  give  his  physical 
condition  some  attention;  and  the  night  did 
indeed  come,  but  his  working  day  might,  and 
would  in  all  human  probability,  have  been  very 
considerably  prolonged  had  he  been  less  blind 
to  the  laws  of  his  existence ;  for  the  last  years 
of  his  life  were  passed  in  the  mental  night  of 
second  childhood. 

All  this,  however,  it  will  be  seen,  only  points 
the  more  emphatically  to  the  necessity  of  a  reg- 
ular bystem  of  physical  training  at  the  proper 
time,  that  time  being  the  period  of  the  body's 
growth  and  development.  And  here  I  would 
call  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  this  prin- 
ciple has  been  comprehended  and  observed  in 
the  Army,  whore  the  efforts  of  the  authorities 
have  been  mainly  directed  to  the  introduction 
of  the  system  at  the  dep6ts,  where  the  raw 
country  lads  come  in  from  the  recruiting  dis- 
tricts. It  is  not  more  directly  valuable  to  the 
soldier  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  than  to  those 
who  are  preparing  for  no  less  arduous,  although 
very  difierent  duties,  in  the  compaign  of  intel- 
lectual life. 

And  there  is  yet  a  third  direction  in  which  it 
should  be  carried ;  there  is  yet  a  third  class  to 
whom  it  would  be  a  boon  of  the  greatest  value ; 
to  men  in  offices,  and  warehouses,  and  shops ; 
men  whose  school-life  termioated  in  boyhood, 
and  with  whose  school-life  were  relinquished  or 
lost  the  habits  and  the  opportunities  which  are 
essential  to  full  bodily  vigor,  and  who  in  their 
business  avocations  obtain  little  or  no  physical 
employment  of  a  health-giving  or  invigorating 
kind.;  men  who  spend  the  whole  day,  and,  it 


may  bo  said,  every  day  throughout  tho  year,  in 
the  same  round  of  occupations,  and  to  whom 
not  even  the  once-a-year  holiday  of  a  week  or 
two  in  summer  is  allowed.  To  men  thus  em- 
ployed, systematized  exercise,  conducted  on  a 
rational  system,  would  be  of  incalculablo  value. 

Gymnasia  organized  for  the  use  of  this  class 
of  learners,  however,  would  have  special  diffi- 
culties  to  encounter,  for  here  would  be  absent 
the  control  which  would  be  available  in  school 
gymnasia,  and  the  habitual  discipline  ol>served 
in  military  ones.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  there  is  always  to  be  found,  in  every  group 
of  men  or  boys,  some  who  are  more  eager  for 
momentary  distinction  than  for  permanent  im- 
provement ;  always  some  whose  efforts,  if  not 
judiciously  controlled,  would  be  determined  by 
susceptibility  to  excitement  rather  than  by  bodily 
power ;  and  where  the  attendance  would  be  en- 
tirely voluntary,  the  management  of  such 
learners  becomes  doubly  difficult.  Indeed,  there 
is  but  one  pneans  of  obviating  such  difiicaltj, 
and  that  is  by  a  system  where  the  exercises  are 
carefully  graduated  and  strictly  progressive; 
where  every  man,  weak  or  strong,  would  work 
within  the  actual  circuit  of  of  his  own  capacity. 
Another  difficulty  with,  or  rather  drawback 
to  these  gymnasia  is,  that  the  time  available  for 
recreation  with  men  engaged  in  business  is  al- 
most limited  to  tho  evening,  the  time  least  de- 
sirable for  exercise,  for  then  the  bodily  energies 
have  become  depressed,  and  the  mental  faculties 
subdued — the  time  and  the  condition  when  the 
mind  is  least  able  to  stimulate  the  physical  ef- 
fort, and  when  physical  effort  reacts  least  favor- 
ably on  the  mind.  But  this  is  a  difficulty  that 
in  a  measure  is  already  passing ;  social  change 
are  from  year  to  year  taking  place,  which  are 
rendering  the  continuous  hours  of  labor  in 
many  occupations  less  severe  and  less  prolonged. 
Employers,  it  is  found,  have  not  been  ruined,  as 
was  sagely  anticipated,  b^'  the  early  closing  of 
offices  and  shops,  and  the  Saturday  half-holiday 
has  neither  undermined  the  morals  nor  ruined 
the  constitutions  of  those  to  whom  it  has  been 
extended. 

And  here  again  tho  educational  aspect  of  sys- 
tematized exercise  assumes  its  true  importance  ; 
an  importance  resting  not  only  on  the  stronger 
frames  and  greater  energies  with  which  it  would 
endow  every  man — a  priceless  capital  to  carry 
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into  bis  avocations — ^bat  also  on  the  bias,  the 
taste,  and  the  inclination  'vhioh  it  would  give  in 
adult  life,  prompting  to  the  employment  of 
leisure  in  healthful  and  manly  recreation. 

At  the  very  outset,  however,  I  perceived  that 
there  were  two  distinct  directions  in  which  a 
rational  system  of  bodily  training  migbt  be  car- 
ried with  special  advantage.  In  the  Army,  be- 
cause bodDy  power,  hardihood,  and  activity  are 
the  very  essence  of  the  soldier's  life ;  and  in  our 
schools,  because,  a?  I  have  already  tried  to 
ahow,  that  is  the  time  and  there  the  regime 
which  presents  the  greatest  facilities  for  bodily 
culture. 

It  needs  but  a  glance  to  see  that  the  men 
who  fill  the  ranks  of  our  Army  are  drawn  from 
almost  every  species  of  trade,  occupation,  and 
calling,  and  embrace  almost  every  grade  of 
physical  power;  massive,  powerful  men  from 
the  farm,  the  quarry,  the  forge,  the  warehouse, 
and  the  wharf;  and  slight,  half-formed,  half- 
fed  youths  from  the  factory,  the  shop-counter, 
the  desk,  and  from  the  innumerable  petty  trades 
in  which  men  find  employment  in  closely  popu- 
lated districts.  I  believe  it  may  be  roundly 
stated  that  every  occupation  followed  in  this 
country  is  represented  in  the  Army;  and,  if 
what  I  have  stated  regarding  exercise  and  its 
results  be  correct,  to  state  that  every  form  of 
occupatio!:  in  this  country  is  represented  in  the 
Army  is  virtually  to  state  that  every  form  of 
growth  and  development  is  represented  there 
also.  (I  mean,  of  course,  within  those  limitations 
observed  in  the  enlistment  of  recruits  and  subse- 
quent medical  examination.)  Now  most  of  the 
occupations  in  which  artisans  and  laborers  are 
engaged  give  active  and  powerful  employment 
to  certain  parts  of  the  body,  the  other  parts  re- 
ceiving comparatively  little ;  and  the  inevitable 
result  of  this  unequal  employment  is  unequal 
development,  because  power  is  in  relation  to  ac- 
tivity. The  parts  that  have  been  actively  em- 
ployed will  be  shapely  and  strong ;  the  inactive, 
neglected  parts  will  be  weak  and  stunted.  And 
this  will  be  evident  to  every  eye  that  knows 
what  proportions  to  look  for ;  the  nature  of  the 
employment  leaves  its  mark  upon  the  man  for 
good  or  for  evil — a  sign,  a  seal,  in  witness  of 
his  strength  and  beauty,  or  a  brand  denoting 
his  weakness  and  deformity — fashions  him, 
molds  him,  for  shapeliness  or  distortion,  so  uner- 
ringly, that  to  the  experienced  eye  the  nature  of 
the  craft  or  calling  is  instantly  revealed ;  or, 
the  occupation  being  known,  you  may  tell  be- 
fore looking  at  the  man  the  condition  and  the 
direction  of  his  development.  In  men  drawn 
from,  so  wide  a  field  will  be  found  every  grada- 


tion of  physical  strength,  the  strongest  and  the 
weakest.  To  take  the  two  extremes  for  illustra- 
tion, and  to  begin  with  the  man  of  large  stature 
and  powerful  frame ;  how  has  he  acquired  this 
powerful  frame  ?  Chiefly  by  energetic  and 
powerSdl  exercise.  Other  things  may  have  con- 
tributed, indeed  must  have  contributed,  such  as 
abundant  diet,  and,  probably,  fresh  air  ;>  but  nei- 
ther of  these,  nor  both  of  these,  nor  all  other  the 
agents  of  health  put  together,  will  give  muscu- 
lar power  without  muscular  employment.  Now 
remove  such  a  man  suddenly  from  his  occupa- 
tion, take  him  to  the  dep6t  to  be  straightened 
and  taught  to  march  with  his  head  upright,  his 
arms  close  by  his  sides,  and  the  trunk  of  his 
body  held  erect  and  motionUss  as  a  pillar,  and 
what  are  you  doing  f  That  which  is  suitable 
and  necessary  to  enable  the  man  to  take  bis 
place  in  the  ranks  as  a  soldier,  but  nothing 
whatever  to  sustain,  far  less  augment,  his 
bodily  energies.  The  constrained  position,  the 
restricted  and  closely  localised  movements  of 
parade  and  drilL  all  deny  to  the  trunk  of  the  body 
and  the  upper  limbs  any  exercise  whatever,  any 
share  whatever  of  Ihat  which  has  given  them 
the  strength  which  they  possess,  for  a  continua- 
tion of  which  they  are  pining,  without  which 
they  must  dwindle,  to  the  loss  of  their  shape, 
and  size,  and  power,  and  the  still  more  import- 
ant loss  to  other  parts  of  the  body  depending 
for  their  health  and  activity  upon  the  health 
and  activity  of  these.  But  there  is  another  con- 
dition of  large  stature  and  rapid  growth  which 
I  would  desire  to  instance :  I  mean  the  man  of 
large  frame  with  little  strength,  the  results  usu- 
ally of  a  strong  and  unsubduable  germ  of 
growth  in  the  individual,  which,  with  adequate 
diet  and  suitable  and  abundant  exercise,  pro- 
duces those  splendid  specimens  of  men  whom  we 
are  fain  to  view  as  the  type  of  our  race,  but  who, 
with  an  inadequate  or  irregular  supply  of  those 
agents  during  the  period  of  their  upward 
growth,  attain  the  bulk  of  frame,  but  misii  the 
soundness  of  constitution  and  the  physical  ener- 
gies which  should  accompany  it.  There  are  many 
of  these  men  in  the  Army— there  must  ever  be 
many  of  these  men  in  the  Army.  We  have  only 
to  think  for  a  moment  of  the  insufficiency  of 
diet  alone,  insufficiency  in  quantity  and  quality, 
at  a  time  when  abundance  was  a  necessity  to 
either  present  or  prospective  health  or  strength  , 
to  know  that  we  have  got  the  shell  of  the  man 
only.  Sound,  strong,  or  lasting  he  can  not  be, 
because  in  him  we  have  distributed  over  a  large 
surface  that  which  is  only  adequate  for  a  small 
one.  Is  it  possible  yet  to  restore  him  to  the 
place  he  was  designed  to  occupy,  designed  by 
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ih.e  incontroyertible  evidence  of  faifl  stature  at- 
tained in  ffpite  of  his  depriyationfl  ?.  Is  it  poaaibl^ 
to  give  him  that  Bonndness  of  constitution, 
energy  of  muscle,  elasticity  of  aetion,  and  sym- 
metry of  form  which  were  his  by  birthright  P 
Kot  possible — not  possible  to  give  after  growth 
is  completed  that  which  should  have  been  regu- 
lated by  growth  itself,  beginning  with  its  begin- 
ning, adding  to,  proportioning,  consolidating, 
and  sustaining  every  cell  of  every  fiber  or  tissue, 
as  it  was  added  to  the  frame ;  but  still  possible, 
still  feasible,  still  a  certainty,  yet  to  recover  a 
valuable  portion  of  the  health  and  strength,  ac- 
tivity and  energy  of  which  he  has  been  deprived ; 
still  possible  to  double  his  material  well-being 
as  a  man,  to  double  his  serviceability  as  a  sol- 
dier. At  once,  the  first  day  he  is  recognized  in 
the  dep6t  as  an  embryo  soldier,  let  him  be  taken 
to  the  gymnasium,  prepared,  fitted,  built  for  his 
reception  and  use ;  let  him  be  placed  under  the 
care  of  instructors  taught  to  admiuister  exercise 
on  a  clearly  defined  and  comprehensive  system, 
a  system  calculated  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
every  learner,  weak  or  strong,  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  whole  frame  of  every  learner, 
and  to  give  to  the  whole  frame  suitable  and 
uniform  and  adequate  employment.  Let  this 
be  done  and  there  will  be  created  within  him  a 
new  growth,  a  new  life ;  a  growth  for  the  recti- 
fication of  all  Ihat  is  wrong,  and  for  the 
strengthening  of  all  that  is  weak  ;  a  life  within 
each  separate  cell,  straining  for  the  recovery  of 
that  which  has  been  neglected  since  his  birth. 

Let  us  take  another  instance.  The  vouth 
who  has  every  thing  to  gain — slight  and  slim, 
under-sized  and  under-fed,  who  can  scarcely  bo 
reckoned  the  raw  material  out  of  which  a  soldier 
is  to  be  made,  but  who  from  his  youth,  and 
from  that  strong  germ  of  physical  power  which 
I  have  learned  to  look  upon  as  inherent  in  the 
frame  of  every  Englishman,  is  awaiting  but  the 
stimulating,  quickening,  life  giving  properties 
of  judiciously  regulated  exercise  to  swell  and  ex- 
pand into  healthy,  vigorous  existence.  'What 
does  such  a  youth  gain  in  drill  and  parade  for 
the  development  of  his  latent  resources  P  He  is 
not  twenty  yet ;  capable  of  receiving  vast  addi- 
tions to  his  physical  x>ower8.  This,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  the  case  with  the  youths  at  our  universi- 
ties, who  from  their  childhood  have  Y>een  living 
in  that  state  of  mental  and  physical  employment 
most  favorable  and  most  distinctly  conducive  to 
timely  development.  They  seldom  attain  their 
full  bodily  powers  before  their  twenty-third 
year.  But  the  youth  of  the  nature  I  am  instanc- 
ing will  be  found  to  be  greatly  in  arrears  on 
all  points.     What  is  there  in  his  professional 


duties  to  supply  the  want  P  80  litUo,  so 
little,  in  comparison  vith  his  great  reqniremcnts 
and  almost  unlimited  capacity  for  improTomeni ; 
and  that  little  so  partially  and  so  unequally  ad- 
ministered, that  even  its  value  is  reduced.  Poor 
he  can  not  attend  a  parade,  walk  to  a  rifle-raoseY 
cross  a  barrack-yard,  or  ascend  a  barraGk-stair, 
without  giving  employment  to  the  mnaclBa  of 
his  lower  limbe,  although  such  employmeiU  lia 
altogether  inadequate  to  produce  their  full  de- 
velopment; but  it  is  abundant  in  comparison 
to  what  the  upper  limbs  can  receive.  These 
must  languish,  these  must  remain  relatively 
feeble,  because  they  are  kept  without  employ- 
ment, and  power  is  in  relation  to  activity. 

It  is  this  adequacy,  this  partiality  of  exercise 
employed  without  reference  to  this  law,  which 
renders  gymnastics  or  systematized  exeroise  so 
variable  here ;  for  by  it  only  can  employment 
suitable  in  nature,  degree,  or  duration  for  every 
part  of  the  body  be  provided;   and  while  the 
comprehension  of  this  law  teaches  us  how  to  look 
for  partial  developments  and  defective  and  im- 
perfect growth,  it  has  but  to  be  ascertained  what 
these  local  wants  are,  what  parts  of  the  body 
are  relatively  weaker  than  the  remainder,  and 
such  employment  can  be  furnished  as  will  raise 
any  such  part  to  the  rank  of  the  rest  of  the  hody 
in  strength  and  in  serviceability.    And  when 
the  entire  body  is  below  the  point  of  po^nrer  to 
which  it  should  have  attained,  suitable  employ- 
ment can  be  furnished  for  every  part  of  the 
whole  collectively— employment  that  can  he  in- 
creased   and   intensified  with    the    advancixi^ 
capacity  of  the  learner.    And  it  must  never  6e 
forgotten  that  in  developing  a  limb  to  its  full 
power  and  perfect  conformation,  we  do  that, 
and,  except  indirectly,  we  do  nothing  more; 
whereas  a  glance  at  the  trunk  of  the  body  will 
show  that  in  developing  the  parts  of  which  it  is 
composed  (I  might  almost  say,  constructed,  so 
numerous  are  its  parts  and  so  complex  is  their 
arrangement),  we  do  that  and  a  great  deal  more. 
We  not  only  develop  to  their  normal  shape,  ais^ 
and  capacity,  the  important   muscles   of   the 
trunk,  but  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same 
process,  wo  bring  it  to  its  perfect  shape  and  sise 
the  framework  which  encases  and  protects  those 
vital  organs,  whose  health  and  functional  power 
we  know  to  be  all-important.    The  health  of 
these  organs,  and  their  power  of  performing 
their  functions  with  due  completeness,  are  essen- 
tially dependent  upon  their  perfect  freedom; 
and  this  freedom  they  can  not  have  if  confined 
and  restricted  by  the  narrowness,  or  other  de- 
viation from  the  natural  shape  and  sisse  of  this 
inclosing  framework;    they  can  not  attain  to 
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their  full  sise  and  po  ver  if  thus  fettered,  and  no 
aotivity  on  their  part  can  do  other  than  aggraTate 
the  evil  of  their  confinement.  In  thus  providing 
therefore  for  their  freedom  in  functional  aetiy- 
ity  by  the  expansion  of  the  chamber  in  which 
they  lie,  we  directly  aid  in  their  deyelopment, 
directly  increase  their  power. 

But  can  I  prove,  can  I  adduce  any  evidence, 
that  the  system  of  bodily  training  which  I  advo- 
cate would  meet  the  end  deffired,wonld  adjust  and 


regulate  and  place  under  his  control  the  entire 
available  resources  of  the  strong,  would  take  up 
the  comparatively  unformed,  undeveloped,  and 
altogether  negative  frame  of  the  youth,  and  ool- 
txvate  him  into  an  energetic,  active,  and  strong 
man  ?  I  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying 
that  it  will  do  both  of  these,  and  I  believe  I  can 
give  sufficient  evidence  that  I  do  not  over-  esti- 
mate its  power. 
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WILL  it  payf"  is  the  first  question 
which  usually  arises  in  men*s  minds 
when  invited  to  embark  in  any  enterprise.  It 
is  the  aspect  of  "  profit  and  loss "  in  which  most 
things  are  viewed,  especially  in  this  money- 
making  age  and  country.  And  as  if  to  meet 
this  very  condition  of  the  public  mind  the 
Scriptures  declare  that  **  Godliness  u  profitable 
unto  all  things,  having  the  promise  of  the  hf$  that 
now  t«,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come." 

And  excluding  exceptional  cares  and  periods, 
it  is  capable  of  a  perfect  demonstration  that  this 
assertion  is  most  literally  true.  Both  reasoning 
and  experience  combine  to  prove  conclusively 
that  the  truly  religious  man,  other  things  being 
equal,  will  be  more  prosperous  in  business,  more 
healthy  and  longer  lived,  and  will  enjoy,  to  a 
far  higher  degree,  all  the  blessings  pertaining  to 
this  world,  and  be  a  happier  man  in  this  life, 
than  he  who  pursues  an  irreligious  course ;  so 
that,  wholly  irrespective  of  the  future  advan- 
tages that  result  from  it,  it  is  for  the  interest  of 
every  individual  to  accept  the  Gospel  and  be  a 
Christian.    Let  us  examine  this  point. 

L  The  Chrietian  religion  is  favorable  to  pecu- 
niary proeperity.  This  is  apparent  from  a  com- 
parison of  those  countries  m  which  it  prevails, 
with  those  where  it  does  not.  Its  influence 
tends  to  promote  social  advancement  and  thrift, 
and  to  enlarge  and  develop  all  the  resources  of 
a  nation.  But  without  enlarging  on  this  fruit- 
ful theme,  let  us  look  at  the  individual  and  we 
shall  see  the  truth  of  Solomon's  saying  of  true 
wisdom  or  religion,  that  while  **  length  of  days 
is  in  her  right  hand,  in  her  left  hand  are  wealth 
and  honor." 

Of  course  it  is  not  meant  that  the  i>osse6sion 
of  religion  will  in  all  cases  invariably  insure 
great  riches,  but  its  legitimate  tendency  is  to 
produce  thrift  and  prcsperity.    Many  circum- 


stances  must  be  taken  into  the  account,  which 
will  aflKict  the  result.  For  instance,  one  may  be 
a  truly  pious  man,  and  yet  possess  little  capacity 
for  business ;  or  he  may  entertain  views  in  re- 
gard to  business  that  are  ineonsislent  with  success ; 
or  he  may  fail  in  judgment  in  some  particular 
cases,  and  his  mistake  mky  seriously  damage  the 
result  of  his  enterprise ;  or  he  may  be,  in  spite 
of  every  precaution,  involved  in  the  great  com- 
mercial revolutions  which  periodically  sweep 
over  the  land,  or  may  be  subjected  to  loss 
through  the  crimes  and  errors  of  others  with 
whom  he  is  associated.  But  give  two  men  of 
equal  capacities  for  business,  and  leaving  out  of 
view  all  contingencies  over  which  they  have  no 
control,  and  the  one  who  is  a  thorough  Chris- 
tian will  be  more  likely  to  succeed  and  become 
pecuniarily  independent,  than  the  other  who  is 
not  controlled  and  influenced  by  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  the  religious  man  will 
secure  the  confidence  of  his  fellowmen,  to  a 
higher  degree  than  the  irreligious  one.  Say 
what  they  will,  mankind  respect  and  honor  in 
their  souls,  a  consistent  Christian.  Many  facta 
might  be  stated  illustrative  of  this,  but  one  must 
suffice.  Some  years  ago  we  knew  a  wealthy 
lady,  who  was  professedly  an  infidel,  but  wish- 
ing to  make  her  will,  in  which  she  bequeathed 
twenty  thousand  doUars  for  the  foundation  of 
an  insane  asylum,  she  selected  three  deacons  of 
neighboring  churches,  out  of  four  persons,  to 
become  the  trustees  of  her  fund.  There  is  scarcely 
a  prominent  merchant  in  any  of  our  cities  ^ 
however  irreligious  himself,  who  would  not  pre- 
fer a  conscientious  Christian  young  man  for  a 
clerk,  to  one  who  manifested  no  regard  for  re- 
ligion. 

But  not  only  does  godliness  secure  for  its 
possession  the  confidence  of  others  which  is 
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essential  to  business  success,  but  it  also  guards 
him  from  vices  which  are  inimical  to  it.  How- 
many  a  man  of  splendid  talents,  who  might 
have  .achieved  eminence  in  business  has  failed 
to  do  so,  becaiiso  of  his  vicious  propensities  and 
habits. 

How  much,  too,  is  wasted  on  immoralities 
and  in  useless  extravagances,  that  would  have 
been  saved  and  have  helped  to  augment  aeon- 
mulations,  had  those  who  indulged  in  these  ex- 
penses acted  on  religious  principles.  The  cost 
of  the  vices  and  senseless  and  unchristian  ex- 
travagances of  this  nation,  if  saved  and  equally 
distributed  among  the  honest  and  industrious 
portions  of  the  people,  would  render  them  pecu- 
niarily independent !  Stop  these  leaks  and  how 
soon  would  the  land  overflow  with  wealth! 
There  would  scarcely  be  such  a  thing  as  poverty 
known  in  the  country. 

If  it  is  replied  that  Christians  expend  large 
sums  in  benevolent  contributions,  the  answer 
is,  they  save  by  their  freedom  from  vicious  in- 
dulgences ten,  if  not  a  hundred  times  more,  than 
by  the  present  standard  of  giving  which  pre- 
vails, they  are  called  on  to  part  with  for  be- 
nevolent purposes.  The  irreligious  portion  of 
any  community  expen'l  incalculably  more  in  re- 
sponse to  demands  upon  their  resources  by  their 
depraved  habits  and  tastes  and  appetites,  than 
Christians  give  away. 

Some  yeai'S  ago,  a  man  was  converted  and 
joined  a  church,  and  being  subsequently  pre- 
sented with  a  subscription  paper  for  some  ob- 
ject of  benevolence,  he  put  down  a  sum  that 
astonished  the  solicitor  and  led  him  to  remon- 
strate against  it,  as  being  far  beyond  his  ability 
to  give.  But  he  insisted  that  the  amount 
should  stand,  adding,  *'  I  am  a  pecuniary  gainer 
after  all.  In  the  days  of  my  irreligion  I  ex- 
pended vast  sums  per  annum  on  liquors,  tobacco, 
and  in  various  modes  of  dissipation,  all  which  I 
save  now,  and  I  can  well  afford  to  give  what  I 
have  subscribed.'' 

True  piety  also  guards  its  possessor  against 
temptation  to  many  dishonest  practices  that 
often  end  in  loss  and  ruin.  Now  and  then 
rogues  escape  retribution,  it  is  true,  but  such  is 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  that  it  has  become 
a  proverb,  though  so  often  disregarded,  that 
.  **  Honesty  is  the  best  policy." 

Religion  makes  men  iodustrious  and  oonsoi - 
entious  in  the  employment  of  time  and  talents, 
and  promotes  frugality  and  all  those  virtues 
that  are  conducive  to  prosperity.  Nor  is  there 
any  thing  in  it  that  hinders  success  in  any  hon- 
est and  worthy  calling.  And  in  addition  to  all 
the  rest,  It  has  the  promise  of  the  Divine  bless- 


ing on  well-directed  efforts — ^that  blessing  ''  that 
maketh  rich  and  addeth  no  sorrow  with  it." 
"  The  curse  of  the  Lord  is  on  the  hon^e  of  the 
wicked,  but  he  blesseth  the  habitation  of  the 
just." 

11.  Tttte  religion  u  conducive  to  health  and  J4my 
life.  It  is  not  of  course  pretended  that  Chris- 
tians never  suffer  from  disease  or  die  prema- 
turely. They  are  often  the  victims  of  heredi- 
tary maladies,  for  which  they  are  not  responsi- 
ble; they  are  involved  in  the  sweep  of 
epidemics ;  they  are  subject  to  malarious  and 
climatic  influences,  and  they  frequently  incur 
sickness  from  errors  of  judgment  and  thong-ht- 
less  exposure  and  ignorance  of  the  great  laws  of 
hygiene  and  health.  But  this  does  not  invali- 
dato  the  general  principle  that  Solomon  an- 
nounces, when  he  says  of  wisdom  or  religion, 
that "  She  shall  be  health  to  thy  navel  and  mar- 
row to  thy  bones,"  and  that "  length  of  days 
shall  she  add  unto  thee." 

The  conscientious  and  enlightened  Christian, 
of  course,  will  avoid  a  thousand  causes  of  disease 
and  death  which  are  found  in  criminal  and 
vicious  indulgences,  and  will  practice  that  mod- 
eration and  temperance  that  are  confessedly 
conducive  of  vigor,  both  of  body  and  mind. 
He  regards  his  body  as  a  sacred  trnst,  to 
be  cared  for  and  preserved  in  all  possible  wars 
in  such  a  state,  as  will  fit  it  to  be  the  instrament 
of  the  soul  for  serving  and  glorifying  God  on 
the  earth.  Like  Paul,  he  can  say,  "  I  keep  my 
body  under,  lest  having  warned  others,  I  myself 
should  be  a  castaway."  He  studies  the  laws  of 
physical  health  and  strength,  and  carefully 
avoids  all  that  is  not  conducive  to  them,  and 
practices  whatever  tends  to  promote  them. 

How  many  diseases  are  the  direct  rf'snlts  of 
the  violation  of  the  moral  and  natural  laws  of 
God  !  How  many  out  short  their  days  by  vice! 
How  many  bring  upon  themselves  insanity  and 
suicide  by  a  wrong  course  of  life !  If  mankind 
obeyed  God's  physical  laws,  why  should  not 
the  human  race  generally  attain  the  utmost 
limit  of  life  assigned  by  the  Creator,  as  well  as 
the  brutes  ?  Whv  should  not  the  cares  of  dts- 
ease  and  premature  death  be  the  rare  exceptions 
with  rational  as  well  as  irrational  animals? 
Can  any  one  tell  ?  There  is  no  more  neeeeeity 
for  sickness  and  short  life  in  the  one  case  than 
in  the  other.  And  if  all  men  everywhere  acted 
on  the  principles  of  Christianity,  not  only  would 
many  diseases  be  banislied  from  the  earth,  but 
the  average  of  life  would  be  vastly  increased « 
and  with  it,  to  what  an  extent,  the  happiness  of 
mankind  and  their  productive  foree  and  capacity 
for  all  the  great  ends  of  life ! 
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Some  years  ago  (1867),  the  Editor  of  The 
Uebald  of  Health  had  ao  extensive  oorre- 
fpondence  with  old  people,  iome  of  them  aged 
upwards  of  100  years,  and  he  was  struck  with 
tlie  fact  which  was  revealed  that  they  attrih- 
uted  their  long  life  quite  as  much  to  their  re- 
ligion as  to^any  other  cause.  Plain  fare,  indus- 
try, and  often  hard  work,  was  the  lot  of  all  of 
tlien».  The  editor  remarked  in  his  journal  at 
tlie  time,  that  "  the  peaoe  of  mind,  the  calm, 
trustful,  hopeful  spirit  of  truly  religious  per- 
sons, place  them  in  frames  of  mind  which  pre- 
vent the  angry  clajshing  of  passions  and  the 
wcuste  of  life  which  recinlt  to  those  whose  higher 
nature  does  not  goyem  and  control  the  lower. 
The  key  to  longevity  is  not  entirely  in  good 
pbysiological,  hut  good,  moral,  and  religious 
batita." 

III.  jReliffion  is  conducive  to  present  happiness 
and  the  highest  enjoyment  of  all  the  real  hlcssings  of 
the  life  on  eaHh.  It  produces  such  a  state  of 
mind  as  is  indispensahle  to  the  complete  appre- 
ciation of  all  that  is  good  in  the  world.  It  en- 
hances evei-y  comfort  and  hlessing  a  thousand 
fold,  while  it  guards,  as  we  have  seen,  against  a 
multitude  of  sources  of  unhappiness.  What  is 
the  value  of  wealth  or  of  any  earthly  possession 
to  a  man  suffering  from  a  diseased  hody  or 
mind  ?  In  vain  may  you  multiply  the  comforts 
of  life  to  a  man  who  is  continually  goaded  by  a 
reproving  conscience,  and  whose  heart  is  full  of 
rohellion  against  God.  External  blessings  can 
not  make  him  happy.  Pour  into  his  lap  all  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies,  or  put  unlimited  power 
within  his  grasp,  or  elevate  him  to  any  position 
among  men,  and  he  will  he  **  like  the  troubled 
sea  when  it  can  not  rest,  whose  waters  cast  up 
mire  and  dirt.  There  is  no  peacC;  saith  my 
God,  to  the  wicked." 

But  the  Christian  with  a  "conscience  void  of 
offense,  both  toward  God  and  man,"  and  con- 
scious of  rectitude,  of  aim,  and  effort,  his  bosom 
glowing  with  love  to  all  his  fellow  creatures, 
submissive  to  the  will  of  his  Creator  and  casting 
all  bis  cares  upon  him,  and  assured  that  there  is 
now  no  condemnation  since  he  is  in  Christ 
Jesus,  with  the  promise  to  him  that  all  things 
shall  work  together  for  his  good  as  a  lover  of 
God,  is  in  the  best  possible  condition  to  extract 
from  this  world  all  the  good  there  is  in  it.  He 
can,  as  Solomon  says,  *'  eat  his  hroad  with 
cheerfulness,  and  drink  with  a  merry  heart,  for 
God  has  accepted  his  works." 

"  He  looks  abroad  into  thA  varied  field 
Of  nature,  and  though  poor,  perhaps,  com* 
pared 


With  those  whose  manftions  glitter  in  his 

Bight, 
Calls  the  delightful  scenery  all  his  own. 
*   His  are  the  mountains,  and  the  valleys  his, 
And  the  resplendent  rivers.     His  to  enjoy 
With  a  propriety  that  none  can  feel. 
But  who,  with  filial  confidence  inspired, 
Can  lift  to  Heaven  an  un presumptuous  rye, 
And  smiling  say,  '  My  Father  made  them 

aur 

Are  they  not  his  by  a  peculiar  right, 
And  by  an  emphasis  of  interest  his 
Whose  eye  they  fill  with  tears  of  holy  joj', 
Whose  heart  with  praise,  and  whose  exalted 

mind 
With  worthy   thoughts  of  that   unwearied 

love 
That  planned  and  built,  and  still  upholds  a 

world 
So  clothed  in  beauty  for  rebellions  man  P" 

And  then  religion,  in  addition  to  all  this, 
opens  up  sources  of  positive  enjoyment  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  which  are  wholly  unknown  to 
those  who  are  destitute  of  it.  "  Her  ways  are 
ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  paths 
of  peace."  Says  a  most  competent  witness,  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  : 

"  I  ^nvy  not  any  quality  of  the  mind  or  intel- 
lect in  others  ;  not  genius,  power,  wit  or  fancy  ; 
but  if  I  could  choorte  what  would  be  most  de- 
lightful, and  I  believe  most  useful  to  me,  I 
should  prefer  a  firm  religious  belief  to  every 
other  blessing ;  for  it  makes  life  a  discipline  of 
goodness,  creates  new  hopes  when  all  earthly 
hopes  vanish,  and  throws  over  the  decay  the 
destruction  of  existence,  the  most  gorgeous  of 
all  lights,  awakens  life  even  when  in  death,  and 
from  corruption  and  decay  calls  up  beauty  and 
divinity — makes  the  instrument  of  torture  and 
of  pain  the  ladder  of  ascent  to  Paradise ;  and  far 
beyond  all  combinations  of  earthly  hopes,  calls 
up  the  most  delightful  visions  of  palms  and 
amaranths,  the  g^dens  of  the  blest,  the  secur- 
ity of  everlasting  joys,  when  the  sensualist,  the 
skeptic  view  only  gloom  and  decay,  annihila- 
tion and  despair  V* 

Over  against  this,  place  the  testimony  of  the 
cclehrated  Goethe,  than  whom,  probably,  no 
man  in  his  life-time  ever  possessed  more  earthly 
sources  of  pleasure,  and  who  yet,  without  the 
Christianas  hope,  wrote  near  the  close  of  life,  *'  I 
have  ever  been  dstoemed  one  of  fortune's  chief- 
est  favorites,  nor  have  I  any  reason  to  complain 
of  the  course  my  life  has  taken.  Yet  there  ha* 
been  nothing  hut  trial  and  carej  and  now,  in 
my  seventy-fifth  year,  I  may  say,  that  I  hav 
never  had  four  weeks  of  genuine  pleasure." 
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SIX  TH    STUDY.* 


SOURCES  OF  LOSS  AND  GAIN  TO  THE  BLOOD. 

WE  must  next  consider  tho  chief  sources  of 
constant  gain  to  the  hlood ;  and,  in  the 
first  place,  the  sources  of  gain  of  matter. 

The  lungs  and  skin  are,  as  has  been  seen,  two 
of  the  principal  channeb  by  which  the  body 
loses  h'quid  and  gaseous  matter,  but  they  are 
also  the  sole  means  by  which  one  of  the  most 
important  of  all  substances  for  the  maintenance 
of  life,  oxygen,  is  introduced  into  tho  blood.  It 
has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  volume  of 
the  oxygen  taken  into  the  blood  by  the  lungs  is 
rather  greater  than  that  of  the  carbonic  acid 
given  out.  The  absolute  weight  of  oxygen  thus 
absorbed  may  be  estimated  at  10,000  grains. 

How  much  is  takex^  in  by  the  skin  of  man  is 
not  certainly  known,  but  in  some  of  the  lower 
animals,  such  as  the  frog,  the  skin  plays  a  very 
important  part  in  the  performance  of  the  respi- 
ratory function. 

The  blood  leaving  the  liver  by  the  hepatic 
vein,  not  only  contains  proportionally  less  water 
and  fibrin,  but*  proportionally  more  corpuscles, 
especially  colorless  corpuscles,  and,  what  is  still 
more  ira  port-ant,  a  larger  quantity  of  livernsugar, 
or  glucose,  than  that  brought  to  it  by  the  portal 
veins  and  hepatic  artery ;  and  these  differences 
are  irrespective  of  the  nature  of  the  food. 

That  the  blood  leaving  the  liver  should  con- 
tain proportionally'less  water  and  more  corpus- 
cles than  that  enteiing  it,  is  no  more  than  might 
be  expected  from  the  fact  that  the  formation  of 
the  bile,  which  is  separated  from  this  blood, 
necessarily  involves  a  loss  of  water  and  of  some 
solid  matters,'  while  it  does  not  abstract  any  o^ 
the  corpuscles. 

We  do  not  know  why  less  fibrin  separates 
from  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  vein  than  from 
the  blood  brought  to  the  liver.  But  the  reason 
why  there  is  always  more  sugar  in  the  blood 
leaving  the  liver  than  in  that  entering  it ;  and 
why,  in  fact,  there  is  plenty  of  sugar  in  the 
blood  of  tho  hepatic  vein  even  when  none  what- 
ever is  brought  to  it  by  the  the  hepatic  artery, 
or  portal  vein ;  has  only  been  made  out  by 
careful  and  ingenious  experimental  research 
within  the  last  few  years. 

If  an  animal  bo  fed  upon  purely  animal  food, 


*  Our  Studies  in  Physiology  are  oondenaed  from  Prof.  T. 
U.  Uoxley'i  English  vorka,  not  poblishod  here. 


the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  will  contain  no 
sugar,  nono  having  been  abs(»bed  by  the  waUd 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  nor  will  that  of  thio  be- 
patic  artery  contain  any,  or,  at  any  rate,  more 
than  the  merest  trace.  Nevertheless,  plenty 
will  be  found,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  blood  of 
the  hepatic  vein  and  in  that  of  the  vena  catb, 
from  the  point  at  which  it  is  joined  by  the  be- 
patic  vein,  m  far  as  the  heart. 

Secondly,  if  from  an  animal  so  fed  the  liver 
be  extracted,  and  a  current  of  oold  water  foroed 
into  the  vena  portse,  it  will  flow  out  by  tlie  he- 
patic vein,  carrying  with  it  all  the  blood  of  the 
organ,  and  will,  after  a  time,  pour  out  oolorleas 
and  devoid  of  sugar.  Nevertheless,  if  the  organ 
be  left  to  itself  at  a  moderate  temperature,  sugex 
will  soon  again  become  abundant  in  it 

Thirdly,  from  the  liver,  washed  as  above  de- 
scxibed,  a  substance  may  be  extracted,  by  appro- 
priate methods,  which  resembles  starch,  dex- 
trine, and  g^m  in  chemical  composition,  coDeis4> 
ing  as  it  does  of  carbon  united  with  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  the  latter  being  in  the  same  pro- 
portions as  in  water.  It  may  be  dried  and 
kept  for  long  periods  without  undergoing  any 
change. 

But,  like  the  vegetable  starch  and  dextrine, 
this  animal  amyloid,  which  most  be  formed  in 
the  liver,  since  it  is  certainly  not  contained 
either  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein,  or  in  that 
of  the  hepatic  artery,  is  very  readily  changed 
by  contact  with  certain  matters,  which  act  as 
ferments,  into  sugar. 

Fourthly,  it  may  be  demonstrated  that  a  fer^ 
ment,  competent  to  chaoge  the  *'  amyloid  "  gly- 
cogen into  saocharine  "glucose,"  exists  under 
ordinary  circumstances  in  the  liver. 

Putting  all  these-  circumstances  together,  the 
following  explanation  of  the  riddle  of  the  appear- 
ance of  sugar  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  vein 
and  vena  cava,  when  neither  it,  nor  any  oom- 
pound  out  of  which  it  is  easily  formed,  exists  in 
the  blood  brought  to  the  liver,  appears  to  have 
much  probability ;  though  it  may  possibly  re- 
quire modification,  in  some  respects,  hereafter. 

The  liver  forms  glycogen  out  of  the  blood 
with  which  it  is  supplied.  The  same  blood 
supplies  the  ferment  which,  at  the  temperature 
of  the  body,  very  speedily  converts  the  compara- 
tively little  soluble  glycogen  into  vory  solnble 
sugar ;   and  this  sugar  is  dissolved  and  carried 
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away  by  each  intralobnlar  vein  to  the  hepatio 
vein,  and  thence  to  the  vena  caTa. 
-;  .The  lymphatic  Bystom  has  been  already  men- 
tioned OS  a  feeder  of  the  blood  with  a  fluid 
\rhiuh,  in  general,  appears  to  be  merely  the 
superfluous  drainage,  as  it  were,  of  the  blood - 
▼eseels ;  though  at  intervals,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
laeteals  make  substantial  additions  of  new  mat- 
ter. It  is  very  probable  that  the  multitudinous 
lymphatic  glands  may  effect  some  change  in  the 
fluid  which  traverses  them,  or  may  add  to  the 
number  of  corpusclea  in  ihe  lymph. 

The  glandular  bodies  which,  like  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  are  devoid  of  ducts,  and  are 
abundantly  supplied  with  lymphatics,  are  the 
thyroid  gland,  which  lies  in  the  jMurt  of  the 
throat  below  the  larynx,  and  is  that  organ 
which,  when  enlarged  by  disease,  gives  rise  to 
*'  Derbyshire  neck  "  or  *'  goitre : "  the  thymus 
gland,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  largest 
in  infants,  and  gradually  disappearing  in  adult 
and  old  persons ;  and  the  supra-renal  capsules, 
which  lie  above  the  kidneys.  Nothing  certain 
is  known  of  the  function  of  any  of  these  bodies. 

We  are  as  much  in  the  dark  respecting  the 
office  of  the  large  viscus  called  the  spleen,  which 
lies  upon  the  left  side  of  the  stomach  in  the  ab- 
dominal oayity.  It  is  an  elongated  flattened 
red  body,  abundantly  supplied  with  blood  by  an 
artery  called  the  splenic  artery,  which  proceeds 
almost  directly  from  the  aorta.  The  blood  which 
lias  traversed  the  spleen  is  collected  by  the  sple- 
nic vein,  and  is  carried  by  it  to  the  vena  portsQ, 
and  so  to  the  liver. 

A  section  of  the  spleen  shows  a  dark  red 
spongy  mass  dotted  over  with  minute  whitish 
spots.  Each  of  these  last  is  the  section  of  one 
of  the  spheroidal  bodies  called  corpuscles  of  the 
spleen,  which  are  scattered  through  its  snb- 
stanoe,  and  consist  of  a  solid  aggregation  of 
minute  bodies,  like  the  white  corpuscles  of  the 
blood,  traversed  by  a  capillary  network,  which 
is  fed  by  a  small  twig  of  the  splenic  artery.  The 
dark  red  part  of  the  spleen,  in  which  these  cor- 
puscles are  embedded,  is  composed  of  fil^rous  and 
elastic  tissue  supporting  a  very  spongy  vascular 
network. 

The  elasticity  of  the  splenic  tissue  allows  the 
organ  to  be  readily  distended,  and  enables  it  to 
return  to  its  former  sise  after  distension.  It 
appears  to  change  its  dimensions  with  the  state 
of  the  abdominal  viscera,  attaining  its  largest 
size  about  six  hours  after  a  full  meal,  and  fall- 
ing to  its  minimum  bulk  six  or  seven  hours 
later,  if  no  further  supply  of  food  be  taken. 

The  blood  of  the  splenic  vein  ia  found  to  con- 
tain proportionally  fewer  rod   corpuscles,  but 


more  colorless  corpuscles  and  more  fibrin,  than 
that  in  the  splenic  artery ;  and  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  spleen  is  one  of  those  parts  of  the 
economy  in  which  the  colorless  corpuscles  of 
the  blood  are  especially  produced. 

It  has  been  seen  that  heat  is  being  constantly 
given  off  from  the  integument  and  from  the  air- 
passages;  and  every  thing  that  passes  from  the 
body  carries  away  with  it,  in  like  manner,  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  heat.  Furthermore,  the  surface 
of  the  body  is  much  more  exposed  to  cold  than 
its  interior.  Nevertheless,  the  temperature  of 
the  body  is  maintained  very  evenly,  at  all  times 
and  in  all  parts,  within  the  range  of  two  degrees 
on  either  side  of  99^  Fahrenheit. 

This  is  the  result  of  three  conditions :  The 
first,  that  heat  is  constantly  being  generated 
in  the  body.  The  second,  that  it  is  as  con- 
stantly being  distributed  through  the  body. 
The  third,  that  it  is  subject  to  incessant  regula- 
tion. 

Heat  is  generated  whenever  oxidation  takes 
place ;  and  hence,  whenever  protein  substances, 
or  fats,  or  amyloidai  matters,  are  being  converted 
into  the  more  highly  oxidated  waste  products — 
urea,  uric  acid,  carbonic  auid,  and  water — heat 
is  necessarily  evolved.  But  these  processes  are 
taking  place  in  all  partd  of  the  body  by  which 
vital  activity  is  manifested ;  and  hence  every 
capillary  vessel  and  every  extra  vascular  islet  of 
tissue  is  really  a  small  fireplace  in  which  heat 
is  being  evolved,  in  proportion  to  the  activity  of 
the  chemical  changes  which  are  going  on. 

But  as  the  vital  activities  of  different  parts  of 
the  body,  and  of  the  whole  body,  at  different 
times,  are  very  different ;  and  as  some  parts  of 
the  body  are  so  situated  aa  to  lose  their  heat  by 
radiation  and  conduction  much  more  easily  than 
others,  the  temperature  of  the  body  would  be 
very  unequal  in  its  different  parts  and  at  difl'er- 
ent  times,  were  it  not  for  the  arrangoments  by 
which  the  heat  is  distributed  and  regulated. 

Whatever  oxidation  occurs  in  any  part,  raises 
the  temperature  of  the  blood  which  is  in  that 
part  at  the  time  to  a  proportional  extent. 
But  this  blood  is  swiftly  hurried  away  into  other 
regions  of  the  body,  and  rapidly  g^ves  up  its 
increased  temperature  to  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  blood  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  the 
temperature  of  which  is  lowered  by  evaporation 
and  radiation,  suffers  only  a  very  slight  loss  of 
heat  before  it  is  transported  into  the  deeper  or- 
gans ;  and  in  them  it  becomes  warmed  by  con- 
tact, as  well  as  by  the  oxidating  processes  in 
which  it  takes  a  part.  Thus  the  blood-vessels 
and  their  contents  might  be  compared  to  a  sys- 
tem of   hot- water  pipes,  through  which    the 
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warm  water  is  kept  constantly  circnlating  by  a 
pump ;  while  it  is  heated,  not  by  a  great  cen- 
tral boiler  as  nsnal,  but  by  a  multitude  of  mi- 
nute gas  jets,  disposed  beneath  the  pipes,  not 
evenlv,  but  more  here  and  fewer  there.  It  is 
obvious  that,  however  much  greater  might  be 
the  heat  applied  to  one  pait  of  Iho  system  of 
pipes  than  to  another,  the  general  temperature 
of  the  water  would  be  even  throughout,  if  it 
were  kept  moving  with  sufficient  quickness  by 
the  pump. 

If  such  a  system  were  entirely  composed  of 
closed  pipes,  the  temperature  of  the  water  might 
be  raised  to  any  extent  by  the  gas  jets.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  might  be  kept  down  to  any 
required  degree,  by  causing  a  larger  or  smaller 
portion  of  the  pipes  to  be  wetted  with  water, 
which  should  be  able  to  evaporate  freely — as,-for 
example,  by  wrapping  them  in  wet  cloths.  And 
the  greater  the  quantity  of  water  thus  evapo- 
rated, the  lower  would  be  the  temperature  of 
the  whole  apparatus. 

Now  the  regulation  of  the  temperature  of  the 
human  body  is  effected  on  this  principle.  The 
vessels  are  c'osed  pipes,  but  a  greater  number  of 
them  are  inclosed  in  the  skin  and  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  air-passages,  which  are,  in  a 
physical  sense,  wet  cloths  freely  exposed  to  the 
air.  It  is  the  evaporation  from  these  which 
e^ccrciscs  a  more  important  influence  than  any 
other  condition  upon  the  regulation  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  blood,  and  consequently  of  the 
body. 

Bat,  as  a  further  nicety  of  adjustment,  the 
wetness  of  the  regulator  is  itself  determined  by 
the  stato  of  the  small  vessels,  inasmuch  as  exu- 
dation from  thepe  takes  place  more  readily 
when  the  walls  of  the  veins  and  arteries  are  re- 
laxed, and  the  blood  distends  them  and  the  cap- 
illaries. But  the  condition  of  the  walls  of  the 
vessels  depends  upon  the  nerves  by  which  they 
are  supplied,  and  it  so  happens  that  cold  so 
affects  those  nerves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
rise  to  contraction  of  the  small  vessels;  while 
moderate  warmth  has  the  reverse  effect. 

Thus  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  surface  is  les- 
sened, and  loss  of  heat  is  thereby  checked, 
when  the  external  temperature  is  low;  while, 
when  the  external  temperature  is  high,  the  8up> 
ply  of  blood  to  the  surface  is  increased,  the  iluid 
exuded  from  the  vessels  pours  out  by  the  sweat 
glands,  and  the  evaporation  of  this  fluid  checks 
the  rise  in  the  temperature  of  the  superficial 
blood. 

Hence  it  is  that,  so  long  as  the  surface  of  the 
body  perspires  freely,  and  the  air-passages  arc 
abundantly  moist,  a  man  may  remain  with  im- 


punity, for  a  considerable  time,  m  an  oven  ia 
which  meat  is  being  cooked.  Th^  heat  of  tite 
air  is  expended  in  converting  this  stiperabaiulant 
perspiration  into  vapor,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  man's  blood  is  hardly  raised. 

The  chief  intermittently  active  sonroes  of  Ion 
to  the  blood  are  found  among  the  glands  jyroper, 
all  of  which  are,  in  principle,  narrow  poaehei 
of  the  mucous  membranes,  or  of  the  intef^ment 
of  the  body,  lined  by  a  continnation  of  th«  epi- 
thelium or  of  the  epidermis.  In  the  g^lands  of 
LieberkUhn,  which  exist  in  immettse  nmnben 
in  the  walls  of  the  small  intestines,  each  gland 
is  nothing  more  than  a  simple  blind  sac  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  shaped  like  a  small  test  tabe 
with  its  closed  end  outward,  and  its  open  eod 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  intestine.  The  sweat 
glands  of  the  skin,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are 
equally  simple,  blind,  tube-like  involationa  of 
the  integument,  the  ends  of  which  becomie  coiled 
up.  The  sebaceous  glands,  usually  connected 
with  the  hair  sacs,  are  shorter,  and  their  blind 
ends  are  somewhat  subdivided,  so  that  the  gland 
is  divided  into  a  narrow  neck  and  a  moro  dilated 
and  sacculated  end.  The  neck  by  which  the 
gland  communicates  with  the  free  surface  is 
called  its  duct.  More  complicated  glands  are 
produced  by  the  elongation  of  the  duct  into  a 
long  tube,  and  the  division  and  subdivision  of 
the  blind  end  into  multitudes  of  similar  tubes, 
each  of  which  ends  in  a  dilatation.  These  dila- 
tations, attached  to  their  branched  ducts,  some- 
what resemble  a  bunch  of  grapes.  Glands  of 
this  kind  are  called  racemose.  The  salivary 
glands  and  the  pancreas  are  such  glands. 

Now,  many  of  these  glands,  such  as  the  sali- 
vary and  pancreas  (with  the  perspiratory,  or  su- 
doriparous glands,  which  it  has  been  conven- 
ient to  consider  already),  are  only  active  when 
certain  impressions  on  the  nervous  system  give 
nse  to  a  particular  condition  of  the  gland,  Ofr 
of  its  vessels,  or  of  both. 

Thus  the  sight  or  smoll,  or  even  the  thought 
of  food,  will  cause  a  flow  of  saliva  into  the 
mouth  ;  the  previously  quiescent  gland  sud- 
denly pouring  out  its  fluid  secretion,  as  a  result 
of  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. And,  in  animals,  the  salivary  glands  can 
be  made  to  secrete  abundantly,  by  irritating  a 
nerve  which  supplies  the  gland  and  its  vessels. 
How  far  this  effect  is  the  result  of  the  mechani- 
cal influence  of  the  nerve  on  the  state  of  the  cir- 
culation, and  how  far  it  is  the  result  of  a  more 
direct  influence  of  the  nerve  upon  the  state  of 
the  tissue  of  the  gland  itself,  is  not  at  present 
determined. 

The  liquids  poured  out  by  the  intermittent 
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^land^  are  always  very  poor  in  solid  constitu- 
ents, and  consist  chiefly  of  water.  Those  poured 
on  to  the  surface  ef  the  body  are  lost,  hut  those 
which  are  received  by  the  alimentary  canal  arc 
doubtless  in  a  great  measure  re-absorbed. 

The  great  intermittent  sources  of  gain  of  waste 
products  to  the  blood  are  the  muscles,  every 
contraction  of  which  is  accompanied  by  an  oxi- 
dation of  matter,  and  a  pouring  of  the  oxidated 
products  into  the  blood.    That  much  of  this 


waste  is  carbonic  acid  is  certain  from  the  tacts 
that  the  blood  which  leaves  a  contracting  mus- 
cle is  always  highly  venous,  far  more  so  than 
that  which  leaves  a  quiescent  musclo  ;  and  that 
muscular  exertion  at  once  immensely  increases 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  expired  ;  but 
whether  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  waste  is  in- 
creased under  these  circumstances  or  net,  is  a 
point  yet  under  discussion. 
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rnpHE  problem  how  to  order  one's  lifo  wisely, 
-■-    so  that,  viewed  in  every  aspect,  it  shall 
appear  well-balanced,  successful,  and  serene,  is 
one  which  engages  the  thought  of  all  earnest 
minds.     Can  this  bo  done  by  those  who  are  im- 
mersed in  business,  or  in  the  never-ceasing  labor 
and  car^s  of  the  farm,   shop,  or  household  ? 
Can  one  mingle  with  society,  take  part  in  its 
afiairs,  feel  the  onward  sweep  of  its  great  be- 
wilderinj?  life,  and  yet  keep  the  perfect  poise 
and  freedom  of  the  soul  ?    This  is  certainly  the 
crowning  excellence  of  human  character;  may 
men  and  women  of  the  average  condition  in  life 
bo  pa  to  attain  unto  it,  or  is  it  the  peculiar  re- 
ward of  such  as  have  the  good  fortune  to  be 
able  to  retire  from  the  hurry  and  pressure  of 
afiiairs,  and  devote  themselves  to  a  life  of  con- 
templation and  study  ?    May  we  who  must  live 
among  common  people,  and  as  common  people, 
live  naturally,  agreeably  to  reason,  or  must  we 
needs  bo  involved  in  the  thousand  absurdities 
and    excesses  which    absorb    the    means    and 
waste  the   energies  and  embitter  the  lives  of 
multitudes?      Can   we   do  our    sbare  of   the 
world's  work,  and  do  it  well,  too,  without  being 
belittled   or  lowered  by  it— becoming  neither 
machines  nor  drudges  ?  Must  our  thoughts  keep 
always  to  the  level  of  our  tasks  P    Can  practi- 
cal people  of  blender  means  and  average  abili- 
ties, having   daily  wants  to  be  met  by  daily 
labor,  hope  to  succeed,  if  they  make  culture,  in 
the  broadest  meaning  of  that  word,  tho  grand 
aim  and  uplifting  impulse  of  their  lives  ? 

These     are     questions    which     eng^age     the 

thoughts  of  many  who  are  struggling  every  day 

amid  difficulties  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solu- 

ion.     They  indicate  a  new  and  more  hopeful 


drift  of  human  effort.  They  await  a  solution, 
and  gladly  .will  many  weary  and  depressed 
hearts  welcome  the  coming  man  who  shall  show 
how  to  wed  humble  toil  to  high  endeavor,  and 
teach  men,  without  renouncing  or  despising 
their  lot,  to  live  for  the  perfect  development  of 
their  many-sided  nature. 

If  it  should  appear  that  men  and  women  can 
not  take  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  life 
without  becoming  absorbed  by  them  ;  if  true 
refinement  is  incompatible  with  narrow  means 
— if  thought  shuns  labor,  and  the  gifts  of  the 
spirit  are  shed  only  upon  those  who  have  ample 
leisure  to  wait  for  them,  then,  indeed,  must  the 
multitude  be  content  with  a  life  without  seren- 
ity or  high  enjoyments.  For  only  here  and 
there  one  in  any  community  is  exempt  from  the 
necessity  of  daily  labor  to  provide  for  daily 
wants.  For  most  of  us  there  must  needs  bo  dig- 
ging and  delving,  sowing  and  reaping,  and 
buying  and  selling,  cooking  and  washing, 
and  ironing  and  mending — a  never-ending 
struggle  with  burdens  too  often,  alas !  unequal 
to  our  strength.  Many  do  those  things  faith- 
fully and  patiently  ;  but  it  is  tho  saddest  sight 
to  see  how  utterly  secularized  and  belittled  they 
are  by  their  occupations.  Can  we  leaiii  to  do 
them  with  better  results,  without  becoming 
overwhelmed  and  mastered  and  turned  aside 
from  a  noble,  uplifting  purpose  ?  Can  we  keep 
the  poise  of  a  well-ordered  mind — the  easy, 
healthful  play  of  all  our  human  faculties,  while 
our  garments  are  smirched  with  the  dust  of 
daily  cares  ? 

This  is  the  problem  which  meets  us  day  by 
day — which  we  have  been  grappling  with,  it 
may  be,  these  long,  wear}'  }  ears.     With  what 
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success,  pray  P  one  is  tempted  to  ask.  Are  wo 
any  nearer  the  realization  of  our  hopes  than 
when  we  first  awoke  to  the  necessity  of  living  a 
true  life  ? 

The  difficulty  of  living  much  above  the  aver- 
age standard  prevailing  around  us  is,  it  must  be 
confessed,  well-nigh  insuperable  to  many.  It 
requires  a  strength  of  moral  purpose^a  general 
elevation  of  thought  and  feeling — which  are 
truly  exceptionaL  We  often  mark  out  for  our- 
selves a  line  of  conduct  or  a  plan  of  life  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  truest  conceptions  of  duty 
and  interest.  We  pursue  it  for  awhile  with 
steady  aim  and  unfaltering  will,  yet  the  mighty 
pressure  of  social  influence  tells  upon  us  at  last. 
Society  has  many  annoying  retributions  for  the 
individual  who  departs  from  the  established 
ways.  In  all  things,  "  from  the  tie  of  a  neck- 
cloth to  the  points  of  a  creed/'  she  expects  con- 
formity. And  conformity  is  so  easy  and  pleas- 
ant to  tbb  man  of  fine  social  instincts,  that  he  is 
apt  to  yield  where  he  ought  to  resist.  He  loses 
his  liberty  in  deference  to  custom.  Society 
regulates  his  speech,  dress,  diet,  and  opinion ; 
tells  him  when  he  shall  rise,  what  he  shall  in- 
terest himself  in,  whom  he  shall  associate  with, 
how  far  he  shall  act  out  himself,  in  short,  pre- 
scribes laws  for  the  whole  conduct  of  life 
hardly  .less  imperative  than  those  of  the  Stale. 

Here,  in  fact,  lies  the  great  obstacle  in  the 
path  of  individual  improvement.  Society  drags 
us  down  to  its  own  level.  A  pure  and  true  life 
is  made  doubly  difficult  by  being  unpopular  and 
unfashionable.  When  we  set  ourselves  the 
task  of  leading  such  a  life,  we  discover  how 
largely  wo  belong  to  others,  how  subtile  and 
mighty  the  threads  wherewith  our  duty  is  inter- 
woven with  that  of  the  whole.  No  man,  it 
has  been  well  said,  goes  to  Heaven  alone.  We 
rise  only  aa  we  lift  others  with  us.  In  the  deg- 
radation of  the  masses  we  are  ourselves  de- 
graded. In  laboring  for  their  enlightenment 
and  purification,  we  lay  the  foundation  of  our 
own  advancement. 

Much,  however,  we  may  gain,  even  under  the 
present  rude  and  unsatisfactory  ordering  of  so- 
cial affairs,  by  a  wise  simphfication  of  life ;  by 
disentangling  ourselves  from  all  needless  com- 
plications ;  by  confining  ourselves  more  strictly 
within  the  channels  of  useful  industry,  and  by 
reducing  the  number  of  our  wants,  so  that  we 
may  have  time  for  study  and  improvement,  and 
mejins  (without  excessive  labor)  for  supplying 
those  needs  which  are  natural.  Much  of  our 
strength  must  need  be  given  to  the  work  of  pro- 
viding food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  ourselves 
and  others,  who  are  dependent  upon  us.    The 


demands  of  our  perishable  nature  axe  nnmerous 
and  constant  and  imperative.  The  outer  man, 
as  civilization  advances,  is  ever  craving  finer  and 
more  costly  accommodations.  It  is  poor  econ- 
omy to  starve  and  cramp  ourselves  in  these 
things.  The  needa  of  the  lower  nature  must  be 
fairly  met,  or  it  will  avenge  itaelf  on  the  lugber. 
Yet  in  our  provision  for  these,  let  us  beware  of 
excess  and  extravagance.  Let  all  superflu- 
ities be  lopped  off.  'In  foods  and  drinks.  Jet  the 
simplicity  of  nature,  not  the  caprices  of  pam- 
pered appetite,  give  law.  Of  luscious  fruits  and 
nutritious  vegetables  and  grains,  the  earth  never 
fails  to  yield  a  generous  supply  as  the  reward 
of  enlightened  labor.  Let  these,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, be  used  in  their  simple  state ;  thus  much 
may  be  gained  in  time  and  expense  and  diges- 
tion. Let  use  and  beauty,  not  the  perverted 
tastes  of  our  neighbors,  determine  the  quality 
and  make  of  our  clothes,  the  training  of  our 
children,  the  style  and  decoration  of  onr  homea 

Another  hint  may  serve  to  help  us.  The 
more  of  mind  we  bring  to  our  tasks,  the  better. 
"  Without  a  habit  of  thought,"  says  Dr.  Chan- 
ning,  "  a  man  works  more  like  a  brute  or  ma- 
chine, than  like  a  man.  With  it  his  soul  is 
kept  alive  amid  his  toils.  He  learns  to  fix  an 
absorbing  eye  on  the  processes  of  his  trade  or 
occupation,  catches  hints  which  abridge  labor, 
gets  glimpses  of  important  diacoveriee,  and  » 
sometimes  able  to  perfect  his  art.  Thus  labor 
becomes  a  new  thing,  when  thought  is  thrown 
into  it,  when  the  mind  keeps  pace  with  the 
hands.*'  And  we  may  add  that  the  deteriorat- 
ing influence  of  daily  toil  may  be  greatly  allevi- 
ated, if  not  wholly  done  away,  if  farmer,  me- 
chanic, tradesman  or  housewife  would  cultivate 
the  perception  of  beauty,  and  to  throw  around 
their  tasks  the  spiritual  charm  with  which  this 
element  of  the  mind  invests  all  it  touches. 

Meanwhile  labor  we  on  with  unflagging  in- 
dustry and  evcr-greatening  hope  to  bring  about 
improved  conditioxis  for  humanity.  Forget  we 
our  own  difficulties  and  di8coura&:emente  in  the 
thought  that  thos^  who  come  after  us  shall  see 
the  beginning  of  bettor  days.  By  means  of 
a  more  efficient  organization  of  labor,  a  jnster 
apportionment  of  burdens  and  rewards,  and 
especially  tho  economy  which  will  result  from 
the  substitution  of  cooperative  industry  in  place 
of  tho  present  absurd  system  of  isolation  and  com- 
petition, many  of  the  causes  which  render  s 
true  life  always  difficult  and  often  well-nigh 
impossible,  will,  let  us  hope,  be  effectually  done 
away.  The  fore-gleams  of  that  brighter  day 
for  humanity  are  even  now  dawning  for  all  who 
hisve  eyes  to  see. 
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LoDaxTiTr  ot  Dsr  Ooods  Clkkkb. — 
Mbd7  a  Rmart  boy  looks  forrard  with  plaomre 
to  th«  time  when  ho  ihtM  he  duly  installed  be- 
hind the  counter  of  lome  store  richly  011ed  with 
Cillcs,  satins,  ribbons,  lace,  and  perhaps  scone  of 
tlie  mora  ■abatantialiabrios.stich  is  broadclolh, 
CMvmarea,  woolens,  slxawU,  and  other  artiolea 
oF  siinilar  oharactar.  There  is  no  use  of  deny- 
ing it,  and  we  frankly  confees  there  is  sometliing 
fascinating,  looked  at  from  the  diitanoe,  about 
the  labor  of  wiling  tapes  and  ribbons,  tilks  and 
laoes  to  gentMlly  dressed  people,  oompared  with 
the  more  proty  work  of  milking  cows,  shearing 
sheep,  hoeing  com,  or  tnming  the  green  sod  in 
Jnne  for  a  field  of  wheat  in  autamn.     We  can 


hardly  blame  young  men,  whose  judgment  is  not 
mature,  for  being  drawn  into  this  kind  of  life, 
though  it  may  lead  to  their  physical  min.  It 
has  many  plensaot  things  Donoected  with  it. 
The  oppoittinitiei  for  interooune  with  huaineea . 
people,  the  eoiutant  pleesntable  variety  and  ex- 
citement are  not  to  be  despised.  Bat  let 
us  look  at  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of 
health  and  longevity.  We  are  furnished  with 
the  Tital  alatistios  reouitly  published  for  tho 
Stale  of  Miohigan.     Here  are  some  of  the  ttg- 

The  arerage  age  of  ole^tynien  and  phyncians 
Uiohigan  is  S9  years  ;  shoemakers  live  fiSJ^ 
BIB,  and  larman  lire  61  ysats.  All  of  thess 
Sgnree  are  below  the  allotted  life  of  man,  still 
they  at«  not  to  be  meeted  at  Evan  fifty  years 
gives  a  human  being  time  t»  do  a  good  work 
and  leaven  oieditAblerwoid,  if  it  ia  wisely  used. 
Unt  let  US  look  at  the  figurea  standing  opposite 
namea  of  clerks.  Hei«  they  are: 
Clerks  live  a  ahorter  life  than  any  other 
class  of  businees  or  profeasional  meii,3t'I4  years 
being  allotted  to  them."  This  do«a  not  vary 
mach  from  the  average  age  of  the  race.  It  la 
tme,  thirty-tbrse  years  gives  time  for  the  aO' 
complishment  of  very  mnoh,  but  wbeD  we  talk 
of  the  great  enda  Ibr  which  life  was  given,  as 
the  founding  of  a  family,  the  acoumulating  of  a 
fortune,  the  bnildtog  up  of  a  noble  edifice  of 
moral  and  inteUectaal  cnltuie,  we  at  once  rec- 
ognise ths  need  of  more  years  than  these  in 
which  to  Bocompliah  the  task.  Bach  a  great 
work  can  not  be  done  hastily,  or  in  the  imma- 
turity of  youthful  days.  And  then  the  crown 
of  life,  a  natural  old  age,  full  of  dignity,  sweet- 
ness, repeae,  and  grsadenr,  they  miss— they 
who  "  rhufOe  off  this  mortal  ooil"  in  their  early 
days. 

Our  esteemed  eontribntor,  F.  B.  Perkins,  in 
the  June  number  of  Tbb  Hibald  or  'Esi.via, 
says,  what  will  here  bear  repeatiqg,  that  "A 
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good  many  physiologista  have  earnestly  taught, 
and  with  reason,  too,  that  an  average  hnman 
being  ought  to  live  a  hundred  years.  I  suppose 
the  average  human  machine  is  really  capable  of 
i*unning  a  century.  It  does  not  now  run  much, 
if  any,  over  a  third  of  that  time. 

We  can  really  do  a  good  deal  to  lengthen  our 
lives.  But  we  can  do  infinitely  more  to  widen 
them.  A  life  fifty  long  and  fifty  broad  amounts 
to  twenty-five  hundred ;  whereas,  if  it  is  a  hun- 
dred long  and  only  one  broad,  it  amounts  only 
to  one  hundred.  It  is  twice  as  long  as  the 
other,  but  only  one-twenty-fifth  as  large." 

Now,  what  we  do  to  widen  our  lives,  ought  in- 
directly to  lengthen  them.    The  men  and  the 
women  who  live  broad  and  deep,  like  Humboldt 
or  Lucretia  Mott,  are  those  who  live  long.   The 
men  and  women  who  live  narrow  and  shallow 
are  generally  those  who  live  short.    And  herein 
lies  the  lesson  which  clerks  should  learn.    If 
they  would  make  life  complete,  let  them  not  en- 
tor  into  the  occupation  of  clerks  until  the  bodily 
powers  are  fully  developed.    The  business  is  not 
one  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  mus- 
cles, or  any  of  the  organs  of  the  body.    Let  them 
also  devote  a  sufficient  time  daily  to  exercise  in 
the  fresh,  air  and  open  sunshine,  and  let  them 
live  noble,  manly,  temperate  lives — fall  of  sweet- 
ness, purity,  and  strength.    With  the  breadth 
and  depth  thus  gained,  clerks  may  live  much 
longer  than  thirty-three  years,  if  they  do  not 
oven  exceed  the  life  of  professional  men  and 
fanners.    It  is  trae,  as  the  world  is  constituted 
it  is  not  always  an  easy  task  to  carry  out  that 
conrse  which  secures  physically  a  deep  and  wide 
life,  but  its  rewards  are  so  great  that  the  effort 
ought  to  be  made  by  all  whose  ambitions  are 
higher  than  present  gratification.     All  others 
we  cAn  afibrd  to  spare  at  an  early  day,  if  they 
so  chooso  for  themselves. 


How  TO  AcooicPLisH  JL  Geeat  Deal. 

Economy  in  the  use  of  our  strength  is  some- 
times carried  too  far.  Many  persons  go  through 
the  world  aooomplishing  little,  who  might  have 
done  a  great  deal,  if  they  had  not  been  so  afraid 
of  effort.    There  is,  however,  another  class  of 


persons  who  are  very  opposite  from  the  one  to 
whom  we  havo  just  referred.  They  are  ever 
activo,  always  doing.  The  dignity  of  repoee, 
the  quietijide  of  rest,  the  peace  of  mind  that  may 
be  experienced  by  inaction  they  never  know. 
Such  should  learn  how  to  economize  their 
strength.  Edward  Bolwer  Lytton  once  related 
the  history  of  his  literary  habits,  when  he  said : 

"  Many  persons,  seeing  me  so  much  engaged 
in  active  life,  and  as  much  about  the  world  as  if 
I  had  never  been  a  student,  have  said  to  me. 
^  When  do  you  get  time  to  write  all  your  booka  f 
How  on  earth  do  you  contrive  to  do  so  much 
work  f    I  shall  surprise  you  by  the  answer  I 
made.    The  answer  is  this :  I  contrive  to  do  so 
much,  by  never  doing  too  iduch  at  a  time.     A. 
man,  to  get  through  work  well,  must  not  over- 
work himself,  or,  if  he  does  too  much  work  id- 
day,  the  reaction  of  fatigue  will  come,  and  he 
will  be  obliged  to  do  too  little   to-morrow. 
Now,  since  I  began  really  and  earnestly  to 
study,  which  was  not  till  I  had  left  college,  and 
was  actually  in  the  world,  I  may,  perhaps,  say 
I  have  gone  through  as  large  a  course  of  general 
reading  as  most  men  of  my  time,    I  havo  trav- 
eled much,  and  I^piave  seen  much;   I  have 
mixed  much  in  politics  and  the  various  businesses 
of  life ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  I  have  published 
somewhere  about  sixty  volumes,  some  upon  sub- 
jects requiring  much  research.    And  what  time, 
do  you  think,  as  a  general  rule,  have  I  devoted 
to  study — to  reading  and  writing  P    Kot  mere 
than  three  hours  a  day ;  and,  when  Parliament 
is  sitting,  not  always  that.    But  then,  during 
those  hours,  I  have  given  my  whole  attention  to 
what  I  was  a'oout." 

Three  hours  of  vigorous  literary  application 
daily,  is  probably  as  exhausting  to  an  active 
brain  as  sight  or  ten  hours  of  muscular  eiTort  is 
to  the  body.  Persons  with  good  digestion  and 
Urge  lungs  can  work  longer  than  this.  Each 
person  ought,  if  possible,  to  so  arrange  his  or 
her  labor  as  not  to  have  it  exhausting.  This 
can  be  done  if  due  regard  is  paid  to  the  Systran, 
and  no  strength  is  wasted  in  vain  effort.  Lot 
every  one  try  to  economize  the  use  of  hii 
powers. 
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A  SoTOB  Mnn>  ik  a  Sound  Bodt. — 

Life  was  undoabtedly  intended  to  be  enjoyed  as 
a  bleBsingr  in  itself,  independently  of  ita  acci- 
dents. When  received  as  the  g^ft  of  the  all- 
bountifnl  Creator,  and  wisely  spent  in  defer- 
ence to  his  laws,  it  abounds  in  noble  satisfac- 
tions and  is  lighted  np  with  the  splendor  of 
infinite  hopes.  With  eyery  lot  are  mingled 
some  elements  of  diMomfortand  unpleasantness 
th«it  may  not  be  avoided ;  bat  however  large 
and  undue  the  proportion  of  these,  the  cup  of 
life  was  meant  to  be,  and  ought  to  be,  upon  the 
whole,  not  bitter  but  sweet  to  us. 

Gladness^  mere  ezhiiantion  of  t^orits,  belong 
to  every  healthy  man.    It  is  the  predominant 
feeling  in  childbood ;  and  childhood  is  prover- 
bially the  period  of  sound  nerves  and  safe  in- 
stincts.   It  is  when  we  depart  frop  the  sim- 
plicity of  nature,  and  sufisr  ourselves  to  become 
entangled  in  a  thousand  needless  cares,  that  we 
lose  the  proper  balanee  of  our  being,  become 
gloomy  and  discontented,  fall  into  temptation 
and  a  snare,  and  pierce  ourselves  through  with 
many  sorrows.    The  culture  which  we  of  ma- 
ture years  are  striving'  for  consists  largely  in 
correcting  mistakes — avoiding  excesses  on  this 
side  or  on  that,  into  which  the  path  of  our  life 
has  run.     It  is,  in  part,  a  return  to  that  liar- 
mony  of  being  which  we  are  apt  to  loso  in 
ontgrowing  childhood.    In  character  nothing 
pleases  us  more  than  a  certain  wholeness  or  com- 
pleteness ;   the  proper  development  and  healthy 
play  of  all  parts  of  the  nature  is  the  end  of 
every  just  system  of  human  training.    And  it 
would  seem  to  be  the  divine  plan  that  the  child- 
soul  should  grow  gradually  into  the  rounded  fall- 
ness  of  the  man.    But  alas!  how  we  mar  the 
perfect  processes  of  Nature  by  our  stupid  sys- 
tems of  training  I    With  growth  comes  distor- 
tion on  this  side  or  that ;  hence  transgression, 
and  with  transgression  comes  the  long  train  of 
sorrows,  discontents,  and  miseries. 

Cheerfulness,  as  a  habit  of  the  mind,. results 
from  the  satisfaction  of  living.  It  springs  up 
naturally  and  necessarily  in  every  sound  and 
well-balanced  nature.  Such  a  nature  rejoices 
in  life,  as  a  plant  rejoices  in  sunshine.  A  sound 


mind  in  a  sound  body  is  never  wanting  sources 
of  tranquil  joy.    To  such,  existence  itself  is  a 
perpetual  satisfaction.    Nature  opens  a  never- 
ending  series  of  pleasing  sights  and  sounds  and 
instructive  lessons.     Society,  friendship,  love, 
occupation,  culture^  impart  ever-widening  and 
deepening  joys.     **  Oh  the  brain  and  the  heart 
of  man!"  exclaims  a  powerful  writer.  "Thexein. 
is  the  only  hell.    Small  these  regions  in  space, 
and  of  narrow  room,  but  haunted  may  they  be 
with  all  the  fiends  and  all  the  furies.    A  few 
nerves  transmit  to  the  soul  despair  or  bliss.    At. 
the  touch  of  something — whence  and  wherefore- 
sent,  who  can  jay  P — something  that  serenes  or 
troubles,  soothes  or  jars — she  soars  up  into  life, 
and  light,  just  as  you  may  have  seen  &  dove> 
suddenly  cleave  the  sunshine;   or   down   she* 
dives  into  death  or  darkness,  like  a  shot  eaglo^i 
tumbling  into  the  sea." 

Yet  there  is  a  sanity  of  soul  which  must  be^ 
considered  as  well  as  that  of  the  body.    In  ant 
important  sense  the  old  stoical  doctrine  is  truo» 
that  the  mind  makes  its  own  world — finds  in. 
itself  its  own  hell  or  heaven.    Each  one  sees  in 
nature  and  in  human  life  his  own  inward  state- 
outwardly  projected.      To  the  pure  all  thing&> 
are  pure ;  to  the  selfish  all  appear  selfish ;   to> 
the  cheer ''nl  this  is  a  cheerM  world ;   but  the 
sorrowful  heai-t  finds  only  gloom  in  the  most 
pleasing  landscape.    From  year  to  year  we  look 
upon   the  same  benignant  face  of  Nature ;  wo 
see  the  ever-recurring  spectacle  of  her  change- 
ful beauty— the  hopeful  look  of  spring,  the  lux^ 
uriant  growth  cf  summer,  the  golden  harvests^ 
of  autumn,  the  solemn  repose  of  winter.    Yet 
we  all  see  with  different  eyes.    Some  put  into> 
these  scenes  more  meaning  than  others,  or  a.« 
different  meaning.    Each  spreads  his  own  colorr 
over  the  landscape.     So,  too,  in  regard  tothoi 
various  conditions  of  human  life — the  mind  im-- 
parts  to  each  its  own  quality.    It  can  make  the 
throne   seem   to    its  possessor    a    mean    and^ 
wretched  place,  or  fill  the  cottage  with  the 
peace  of  heaven.    Let  the  health  of  the  mind, 
therefore,  be  cultivated  as  well  as  that  of  the 
body.     Mens  sana  in  eorpore  sano — a  sound  mind 
in  a  sound  body. 
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Ih  the  Tombs  fob  a  Haup    Houb. — 

This  was  quite  pnnisliinent  enough  for  gratify- 
ing curiosity.  Entombment  in  this  dark,  damp, 
and  dismal  dungeon  should  suffice  without  other 
penalty  in  most  cases.  True,  indeed,  that  the 
suffering  comes  without  reference  to  guilt,  con- 
Tiction,  or  sentence.  The  innocent  are  as  liable 
to  arrest  and  confinement  as  are  the  criminals. 
Passing  along  Centre  Street  recently,  and  near- 
ing  the  Tombs,  we  saw  an  elderly  lady  in  deep 
mourning  being  led  up  the  steps  to  the  court- 
room. Her  esodrt  was  a  policeman,  on  whom 
she  leaned  quite  heavily,  as  if  feeble.  Following 
her  to  the  court,  we  thought  that  some  case  was 

•  on  trial  in  which  this  probable  mother  bad  a 
personal  interest.  Our  surprise  was  great  to  see 
her  taken  directly  to  the  prisoner's  cage.     Sit- 

.ting  down  near  the  policeman,  we  had  the  fol- 

/lowing  confab  with  him: 

"Will  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  that  feeble 
lady's  arrest,  sir  V* 

"  Drunk !    When  I  found  her  she  was  violent 
.  and  crazy." 

"  Do  you  have  many  such  cases  P" 

"  Plenty — yes  sir,  more  than  plenty,  evary 
■  day.     See  there !  another,  harder  case  of  the 
female  sort." 

This  was  a  young  woman  just  brought  in, 
bloated,  draggled,  and  brazen-faced.  Her  con- 
dition and  character  needed  no  comment. 

"  Policeman,  what  has  been  your  experience 
in  regard  to  those  airested  by  you,  as  to  the 
cause  or  immediate  occasion  for  arrest  ?" 

*'  Kot  hard  to  answer,  sir.  For  the  last  three 
or  four  months,  I  can  scarcely  remember  a  ease 
of  airost  that  I  could  not  trace  to  drink. 
Liquor's  at  the  bottom,  and  not  far  off." 

He  knew  nothing  of  our  views,  or  the  object 
of  these  queries.  Other  policemen  of  whom  we 
inquired  then  and  there,  assured  us  of  the  same 
with  but  little  modification.  At  other  times 
the  same  story  has  been  told  us.  While  talk- 
ing and  watching,  eight  or  ten  men  wore  led  in 
-.  and  thrust  into  the  cage  ;  all  more  or  less 
drunk,  with  one  exception. 

^'  Do  you  see  that  fellow  in  the  red  shirt,  sit- 


ting on  the  end  of  the  bench  ?"  asked  our  in- 
formant. 

*'YeB;  but  he  looks  sober  and  rath«r  milky, 
too." 

''I  tell  you,  he's  an  ngly  oastonfer — sober 
enough  now,  I  guess ;  but  three  hours  ago,  he 
was  drunk  as  mad.  He  was  beating  a  bar-ten* 
der's  son  in  Baxter  Street  I  tried  to  arrest 
him ;  he  turned  on  me,  struck  me,  aad  ran. 
I  chased  him  a  mile ;  called  another  polioeman ; 
we  caught  him ;  but  he  fought  us  furiooaly,  tfll 
I  knocked  him  down  with  my  club.  liqaor 
makes  such  fellows  dangerous.  He  is  sober 
enough  now,  and  sorry,  too.  There's  another 
feminine  t" 

This  was  said  of  a  large,  fine-looking  uromaOy 
brought  in  by  two  policemen,  too  drunk  to 
stand,  well  dressed,  though  bare-headed.  She 
had,  no  doubt,  come  down  JGcom  the  wine-cup^ 
as  there  were  evidenoes  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment. Oh  how  sadly  is  this  "  mocker"  (wine) 
degrading  woman  I 

Our  half  hour  was  up.  Some  twelve  or  fifteen 
whisky-manians  had  been  caged.  How  humil- 
iating, how  pitiable  the  scene!  lieaving  the 
court-room,  as  we  descended  the  stepe,  another 
woman  was  led  up  by  police.  She  had  a  market 
basket  on  her  arm,  partly  filled.  The  dmnkery 
was  too  near  the  market.  She  drank,  forgot  her 
family,  got  into  a  drunken  fight,  was  arrested, 
and  now  the  hungry  children  must  wait  for  mo- 
ther, till  Judge  Dowling's  sentence  is  declared 
and  expiated.  If  the  record  of  one  half-honr  at 
the  Tombs  gives  such  tenible  facts,  as  to  the 
working  of  one  phase  of  the  liquor  trafSc,  what 
must  be  the  sum  of  horrors  which  conld  be 
gathered  in  a  day,  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  year, 
from  all  the  police  and  other  records  ia  this 
great  city,  other  cities,  this  vast  conntry*^the 
world ! 

This  demon  of  all  evil  in  now  virtually  un- 
chained and  free  in  Now  York ! 

The  Legislature  of  last  winter  was  wholly  in 
the  interest  of  the  drunkard-maker.  Will  the 
monster  hang  himself,  having  the  length  of  his 
untied  rope  P  Nay,  verily ;  violence  and  blood- 
shed will  be  more  rife,  more  rampant.     The 
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cnmoh  of  hiB  bloody  teeth,  and  the  groana  of 
his  yictima  may  arouse  public  attention  and  in* 
dignation.  Then  may  xetribntion  como,  and 
the  accazsed  thing  be  banished  or  crippled. 


Thb  Ukhvew  Dbvelopment  of  thb 
Sides. — ^As  civilization  advances,  the  right  hand 
and  side  are  very  apt  to  become  larger  and 
fltronger  than  the  left,  and  in  many  persons  the 
ezeessiYe  development  of  this  side  is  so  great  as 
to  be  a  deformity  and  disease.  "^  It  is  only  among 
'Uiose  classes  whose  labor  is  rude  and  can  be 
done  about  as  well  with  one  hand  as  with  the 
other,  that  the  sides  are  nearly  evenly  devel- 
oped. Artists,  and  people  whose  lives  are 
sedentary,  invariably  becomo  one-sided,  unless 
they  are  very  robust  and  pay  careful  attention 
to  physical  culture.  Perhaps  our  readers  have 
not  given  very  much  thought  to  the  matter,  but 
a  moment's  reflection  will  convince  them,  that 
the  right  hand  does  more  than  its  share  of  the 
world's  work.  If  two  are  riding  together,  the 
driver  sits  on  the  side  which  enables  him  to  use 
the  right  hand  the  most  freely.  The  right 
hand  carries  most  of  the  food  to  the  mouth. 
Our  plows  are  right-handed,  and  so  are  our 
BcrewB,  gimlets,  shears,  and  pens.  Our  coats 
button  on  the  right  side.  We  carry  the  pen, 
the  whip,  and  the  pencil,  in  the  right  hand ;  we 
fence  and  box  with  the  right  hand,  using  the 
left  only  for  lighter  work.  We  almost  invari- 
ably take  hold  of  any  object  that  we  wish  to 
baxtdle  with  the  right  hand  first.  Savages  do 
not,  children  do  not ;  but  the  latter  soon  learn 
to  prefer  this  hand  for  the  principal  work. 
Left-handed  people  are  scarce.  The  hereditary 
tendency  to  right-handedness  is  so  well  estab- 
lisihed  by  habit  and  desoent,  that  this  will  no 
doubt  always  oontinue  to  be  the  ease.  There  is 
no  physiological  objection  to  it,  except  where  the 
habit  o£  using  the  right  side  in  excess  produces 
deformity,  weakness  and  disease,  in  which  case 
tSie  person  suffering  should  take  immediate  steps 
to  remedy  the  defect.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
nsii^g  the  left  hand  in  prefsrenoe  to  the  right,  till 
equilibrium  is  established.  In  a  conversation 
with  Dr.  Janes,  who  has  experimented  largely, 


and  observed  closely  the  effects  of  the  lifting- 
cure,  he  informs  us  that  by  this  exercise,  the 
every  development  of  the  sides  is  partly  or  wholly 
restored. 


Orphak's  HraiEiric  Hoke. — Our  very 
esteemed  friend,  Tobias  Martin,  of  Mercersburg, 
Pa.,  a  most  successful  horticulturist,  and  an 
ardent  Health  Beformer,  hu  sent  us  a  prospec- 
tus of  an  Orphan's  Hygienic  Home,  which  he  "^ 
proposes  to  establish. 

The  institution  is  to  be  founded  on  a  strictly 
Hygienic  and  Christian  basis.  The  orphans 
are  to  be  received  from  all  classes,  without  dis- 
tinction of  race  or  color.  They  are  to  have  tl^ 
privilege  of  a  life  residence  at  the  Home. 
They  will  be  trained  by  four  hours  of  labor, 
daily,  in  some  useful  employment,  and  to  four 
hours  instruction  for  high  spheres  of  usefulness 
in  any  department  in  life,  so  not  one  need  go 
forth  to  the  world,  till  fully  competent  to  enter 
upon  an  independent  courao  in  life,  and  with 
such  training  in  the  ways  of  right  living  as  will 
be  sufe  to  secure  success. 

The  plan  for  strictly  Hygienic  living  will  re- 
duce the  expenses  in  every  department  of  life  to 
at  least  one- third  of  the  usual  cost,  and  the  labor 
of  the  orphans  can  be  made  available,  so  as  to 
make  the  Home  not  only  self-supporting— aside 
from  outlays  in  the  purchase  of  the  grounds, 
erection  of  buildings,  and  expenses  of  that  char- 
acter^but  will  secure  a  surplus  of  means  tor  a 
continual  enlargement  of  its  sphere  of  useful- 
ness. 

The  Home  is  to  be  located  near  Mercersburg, 
Pa.,  where  its  i^^ricultural  interests  can  be  un- 
der the  direct  supervision  of  Mr.  Martin,  who 
will  not  only  contribute  his  own  labor  in  this 
department,  but  also  a  large  annual  income  from 
one  of  his  fruit-gardens.  He  hopes  to  associate 
with  himseli^  like  spirits,  who  will  voluntarily 
contribute  their  services,  thus  avoiding  any 
heavy  outlay  for  instructors. 

Desirable  lands  for  fruit-growing  and  agri 
culture,  with  a  fine,  laige  spring  of  excellent 
water,  and  pleasantly  located  for  the  Home, 
with  buildings  suitable  for  present  wants,  could 
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"be  secured  for  ten  thousand  dollars,  a  sum  which 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  will  be  contrib- 
uted to  this  object;  and,  insomudh,  as  great  ad- 
vantages would  accrue  by  having  the  Home 
started  at  an  earl 7  date,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
amount  may  be  secured  at  an  early  day. 

We  believe  Mr.  Martin  to  be  thoroughly 
qualified  to  manage  this  enterprise,  and  we  wish 
him  all  the  suceess  he  needs. 


The  Whttb  Man's  Feet. — ^EdwBxd  E. 
Cheever,  in  the  May  number  of  that  excellent 
magazine,  The  Naturalist,  gives  a  most  interest- 
ing paper  on  the  "Indians  of  California,"  in 
which  wo  find  the  following  passage :  "  In  track- 
ing white  men,  they  (the  Indiana)  can  not  make 
mistakes.  The  white  man's  foot  is  deformed, 
made  so  by  the  shape  of  his  boots  and  shoes,  and 
even  when  barefooted,  his  toes  are  turned  in- 
ward. The  Indian's  foot,  never  having  been 
compressed,  has  the  toes  naturally  formed  and 
straight  as  our  fingers  are,  and  he  can  even  use 
them  to  hold  arrows  when  he  is  making  them. 
When  ho  walks,  therefore,  each  toe  leaves  its 
imprint  in  the  dust  or  sand,  the  imprint  of  the 
little  toe  being  as  straight,  perfect,  and  dibtinct 
as  the  largest." 

This  paragraph  might  be  made  the  text  for 
an  article,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Brigham  will  make 
it  one  before  he  concludes  his  present  series  of 
valuable  papers.  We  wish  we  knew  of  some 
plausible  reason,  why  Indians  doserve  better 
formed  feet  than  white  people,  but  we  do  not. 
No  doubt  it  is  a  matter  of  accident,  rather  than 
of  ohoxce,  but  so  it  is.  And  sorely,  the  white 
race,  with  all  their  glorious  achievements  in  the 
sciences  and  the  arts,  might  easily  construct 
boots  and  shoes  on  such  models  as  would  allow 
Nature  full  play ;  and  we  believe  they  would 
if  they  had  a  proper  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  a  higher  ideal  of  what  a  glorious  state 
physical  perfection  is,  and  the  degradation  of 
deformity.  The  foot  is  not  so  degraded  a  mem- 
ber of  the  body  that  we  should  neglect  it,  and 
it  can  not  grow  into  perfect  form  if  pinched 
and  cran^ped  by  bad  shoes,  and  the  sooner  peo- 
ple know  it  the  better.    It  is  no  excuse  that  it 


is  kept  so  much  out  of  sight,  for  the  true  aitMt 
recognizes  deformity,  even  though  coTered  by 
finery  and  leather. 

Will  not  our  mothers  who  have  the  caire  of 
children  look  into  this  subject,  and  if  they  have 
been  in  error  before,  at  once  i4>ply  the  tme 
remedy  P 


EcoNOUT  nr  the  Use  oy  Stbekoth. 
— If  we  may  learn  a  lesson  concemiDg  the  cars 
and  development  of  the  feet  from  the  Indiaim, 
we  may  learn  another  from  them  regaidisig 
economy  in  the  expenditure  of  strength.  The 
enterprising  white  is  a  great  spendthrift  of 
physical  vigor.  The  life-force  is  nothing  to 
him  except  to  turn  it  into  gold  or  enjoyment. 
He  hoards  his  money,  but  is  lavish  of  his  en* 
ergy.  Mr.  Cheever,  who  has  qpent  many  yean 
among  the  red  men  in  the  far  West,  says :  "  In 
the  event  of  exposure  to  a  severe  storm,  when 
out  hunting,  or  on  a  journey,  the  Indian  doez 
not  risk  his  life  by  exhausting  his  strength. 
He  seeks  the  best  shelter  near  him,  while  he  iB 
comparatively  fresh,  and  with  bark  and  hough, 
or  under  an  ovezhanging  rock,  seeks  protection 
iiom  the  wind.  A  hole  sunk  in  the  ground, 
and  a  small  fire,  kept  burning  by  an  armfnll  of 
sticks,  will  keep  him  warm  till  he  can  resume 
his  journey.  Under  similar  circumstances,  no 
doubt,  whites  would  do  the  same,  but  after  all, 
are  we  not  too  careless,  too  wasteful,  in  the  use 
of  the  life-force,  and  does  not  by  far  too  much 
of  it  go  to  waste  f  It  is  too  precious  a  power  to 
fritter  away  when  it  might  be  made  to  bring 
beauty,  sweetness,  and  joy. 


GsBHAN  LA.OS& — ^Whisky — DxsQisaovs 

Bhsults. — The  relation  of  lager  beer  to  whisky 
is  being  most  seriously  illustralted  in  the  case  of 
our  Qerman- American  children.  They  modi 
to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  on  lager ;  they  take  nat- 
urally to  it.  But  as  the  ohild  adolesces  into 
youth,  what  is  true?  Whisky  is  snbstitatod 
for  lager  by  multitudes  of  both  sexes.  This 
fact  threatens  fatal  results.  Talk  with  any  .in- 
telligent and  candid  German,  and  he  will  admit 
the  danger.    The  evil  ia  inoreasing  fearfoUy. 
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Two  special  oauae*  may  be  named.  First,  tlie 
vniTexsal  babit  of  lager-drinlciiig  ereates  and 
fixes  the  appetite  for  stimulants.  In  their  fath- 
ep-famd,  for  various  reasons,  snob  as  tempera- 
ment, Bluggisb  habits,  poverty,  and  scarcity  or 
higb  cost  of  distilled  liqnors,  the  (Jermans  are 
content  to  gnzzle  lager  only.  To  a  great  extent, 
this  is  true  of  the  adults  after  coming  to  this 
country,  but  very  different  as  to  their  children 
bom  here,  where  the  climate  is  more  stimulat- 
ing, and  the  means  of  indulgence  vastly  more 
abundant.  As  they  become  Arooricauized  in 
their  habits  and  temperament,  as  the  pblegmatio 
gives  way  to  the  nervous,  sharper  stimulants, 
that  is,  more  concentrated,  are  demanded  and 
sire  used.  The  foundation  for  dissipation  and 
drunkenness  has  already  been  laid  in  the  free 
use  of  their  favorite  beverage  by  both  parents 
and  children.  The  result  seems  inevitable — 
general  drunkenness  to  our  Grerman-American 
population,  unless,  indeed,  some  potent  means 
may  be  devised  to  avert  tbis  terrible  calamity. 
This  is  no  fedse  alarm,  but  a  candid  word  of 
warning  after  a  careful  consideration  of  well- 
ascertained  facte. 


Hospital  Iwstrttctiow  fob  Women 
Medical  Studbnts. — The  Philadelphia  doctors 
whose  pupils  acted  so  much  like  hyenas  during 
the  past  winter,  in  order  to  make,  if  possible, 
some  amends  for  wbat  happened,  asked  the  con- 
tributors to  tbe  Hospital  what  course  they  desired 
sbould  be  taken.  At  their  meeting,  just  held  at 
this  writing,  they  passed  tbe  following  regula- 
tions: 

'*  Whbebas,  The  Managers  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Hospital  have  asked  the  contributors  to  in- 
form the  incoming  Board  of  their  wishes  in  re- 
gard to  clinical  instruction  to  women:  and 
ithereaSf  such  instruction,  when  to  large  bodies 
of  men  and  women  collectively,  is  at  present,  in 
the  minds  of  many,  of  questionable  expediency ; 
therefore 

S£9olved,  That  the  Managers,  after  conferring 
with  their  medical  and  surgical  staff,  shall,  if 
practical,  arrange  for  appropriate,  thorough 
dmical  instraction  in  the  Pennsylvfoua  Hospital 


to  tbe  studbute  of  the  Women's  Medical  OoUego 
of  this  city." 

Although  in  the  abstract,  the  demand  for 
mixed  instruction  can  not  be  objected  to,  yet 
for  the  present  we  believe  this  course  will  prove 
the  best  "  Better  half  a  loaf  than  no  bread." 
As  the  gpreat  objection  to  allowing  lady  students 
in  the  Hospital  has  been  the  indelicacy  of  tbeir 
seeing  cortein  cases,  the  ladies  should  now  de- 
mand that  those  cases  which  delicacy  forbids 
should  go  before  male  studente,  shall  be  brought 
only  before  the  female  studente.  Will  the  hyenas 
object  to  this  ? 


Fbxtit  and  Vegetable  Diet. — A  sub- 
scriber from  Heading,  Mass.,  sends  us  the  fol- 
lowing bit  of  bis  own  experience.  We  should 
like  to  know  more  definitely  about  his  health 
and  habits.    He  stfys  : 

"  I  have  lived  on  a  fruit  and  vegetable  diet 
thirty-five  years.  I  have  eaten  neither  meat  nor 
grease,  not  even  butter ;  cold  water  has  been  my 
drink.  I  have  not  been  sick  within  this  time ; 
the  most  of  my  old  friends  who  ridiculed  my 
way  of  living  are  in  their  graves." 


Genbeal  Thomas's  Disease. — A  sub- 
scriber has  asked  us  the  question,  *'  What  was 
General  Thomas's  disease,  and  might  his  life 
have  been  saved  ?*  We  bdieve  there  is  no  doubt 
tiiat  he  died  of  apoplexy,  although  it  was  first 
thought  his  disease  was  epilepsy.  Fott-morUm 
examination  proved  that  he  could  not  have  been 
saved.  General  Thomas  was  a  man  of  immense 
physique,  large  brain,  and  a  free  liver.  He  was 
a  hearty  eater,  used  stimulante,  and  after  the 
war,  lived  comparatively  a  quiet  life.  A  man 
with  his  physique  should  have  lived  plainly  and 
temperately,  bathed  often,  and  teken  much  ex- 
ercise. This  would,  we  believe,  have  saved  his 
life  A)r  many  years. 


OolSrGBESS  AND  HOMCBOPATHT. — At  the 
present  session,  Congress  passed  a  bill  charter- 
ing the  "  Washington  Homoeopathic  Medical 
Society."  The  Allopaths  fought  it  for  some 
months,  but  it  is  said  there  was  not  a  dissenting 
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▼oice.  1b  it  not  time  that  the  difiezent  medioal 
schools  should  show  their  title  to  public  confi- 
dence by  their  efforts  to  promote  true  learning, 
rather  than  their  hostilitj  to  other  sects.  Have 
not  Allopaths  enough  work  to  do,  without  at- 
tempting to  pr^udiee  Congress  against  riral 
schools  of  medicine  P 


Diet  nr  the  Aib. — ^Tyndall  has  re- 
cently brought  to  the  attention  of  the  world 
what  every  body  knew  before,  that  there  is  an 
appreciable  amount  of  dust  in  the  atmosphere  of 
all  towns  and  cities,  and  that  it  must  have  an 
unfavorable  effect  on  health.  Dr.  Angus  Smith, 
whose  inrastigations  in  this  direction  go  back 
much  farther  than  Tyndall's,  quietty  claims  the 
honor  of  being  first  in  this  field  of  discovery, 
and  entitled  to  some  of  the  praise.  His  first 
paper  on  this  subject  was  read  before  the  British 
Association  in  1846.  But  neither  Smith  nor 
Tyndall  are  entitled  to  all  the  credit,  for  every 
observing  person  instinctirely  knows  something 
on  the  subject  If  the  microscope  aod  chemical 
analysis  reveal  more  than  the  naked  eye  and 
the  sense  of  smell,  we  are  quite  sure  that  the 
latter  reveals  enough  for  all  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  life.  Perhaps  no  one  has  more  clearly 
put  the  statement  relating  to  dust,  and  especially 
to  floating -f^erms  in  the  air,  than  M.  Pasteur,  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy.  He  showed 
that  oxganiscd  substances  are  really  found  in 
great  abundance  in  the  atmosphere  (in  all 
places),  and  that  they  are  the  cause  of  some 
hitherto  entirely  mysterious  phenomena,  putre- 
faction included.  His  object  was  first  to  inquire 
into  the  possibility  of  spontaneous  generation, 
and  he  found  that  carefully  filtered  air  allowed 
no  organisms  to  appear  in  vegetable  solutions. 
He  found  that  near  the  usual  surface  of  the 
ground  these  organisms  were  so  numerous  that 
whenever  a  vessel  containing  vegetable  matter 
fit  for  their  growth  was  ope'ned  for  a  very  short 
time  they  were  found  to  enter,  that  in  cellars 
and  damp  and  quiet  places,  where  there  was  no 
air  or  dust  floating  about,  these  organisms  were 
fewer,  and  that  as  he  ascended  the  sides  of  the 
Alps  and  the  Jura,  they  diminished  in  number. 


A  commission  of  the  French  Acadany  conftrtned 
his  results.  If  we  examine  previous  inqoincs 
into  the  compounds  resulting  from  the  decovpe- 
sition  of  organic  snbetanccf ,  we  shall  find  noth- 
ing at  all  calculated  to  bring  out  anch  an 
intelligible  rational  view  of  the  origin  of  many 
diseases,  and  also  of  some  phases  of  putrefaction. 
Chemists,  when  they  have  examined  pxtMlnots 
of  the  latter  action,  have  found  sulphnrelted 
hydrogen,  carburetted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid, 
nitrogen,  hydrogen,  ammonia,  acetic  acid,  Udic 
acid,  butyric  acid,  and  numerous  nnoortain 
bodies  having  no  activity,  and  utterly  incapable 
of  producing  those  prodigious  results  that  are 
found  when  that  force  begins  to  work  wbieh 
produces  plague,  small  pox,  or  black  death. 

Now  that  Tyndall  has  so  weU  called  the  at- 
tention of  people  to  this  subject  of  dust  in  the 
air,  would  it  not  be  well  to  take  practical 
measures  to  prevent  itP  In  healthy  counszy 
places  little  is  to  be  feared,  but  in  all  cities  and 
miasmatic  regions^  and  those  mannfaoturing 
establishments  and  houses  where  deanliness  is 
not  attended  to,  great  harm  is  produced.  The 
only  true  remedies  are  to  be  found  in  cleanli- 
ness, ventilation,  sunlight,  disinfection,  under- 
draining  and  hygiene  applied  to  our  every-day 
life.  Tyndall,  Smith,  and  others  have  given  the 
world  knowledge  of  the  dangers  to  which  we 
are  daily  exposed  in  the  air  we  breathe,  who 
will  fill  them  with  enthusiasm  for  their  removaL 


To  CoRKESPovDENTS. — The  poem  to 
"  Zalinka*'  has  many  fine  poetic  thoughts  and 
many  good  poetic  expressions,  but  it  is  hardly 
enough  condensed  to  suit  the  columns  of  Tss 
Hebald  op  Hkalth.  The  author  will  observe 
in  our  pages  that  we  aim  at  condensed  para* 
graphs  ;  we  wish  every  word  to  tell ;  wo  aim 
at  crystallised  thought.  We  are  pleased  with 
the  appreciation  of  our  story,  and  the  insight  of 
our  correspondent  is  beyond  all  praise,  when  he 
says  of  his  poem,  '^  it  is  the  personification  of 
the  spirit  of  reform  or  truth  so  beautifully  sym- 
bolized in  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith's  fias 
story." 
We  might  select  many  fine  passages  from 
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**  Zalinka,"  fall  of  fniggestions  (all  the  author 
needs  ib  condensation),  bat  the  following  most 
suffice: 

"  Hark,  the  watchword  1    Learn  to  labor — ' 

Learn  to  labor,  and  to  wait ; 
'T  is  a  keenly  cutting  sabre, 

Cleaving  through  the  mail  of  Fate ; 
'T  is  the  timing  of  a  tabor, 

Pulsing  all  the  streams  of  state. 

'T  is  a  free  and  chainless  river, 
Loving  still  the  fountain's  play ; 

'T  is  a  star,  that  sheds  for  ever 
On  the  earth  a  golden  ray ; 

'T  is  the  only  moving  lever 
That  can  roll  Hie  Stone  away." 


Shall  we  Maebt? — "  To  the  Editor  of 

The  Herald  of  Sealth—Dear  Sir:  Having 
arrived  at  an  age  when  I  should  be  married, 
and  not  wishing  to  do  wrong  to  future  genera- 
tionSi  I  ask  the  following  questions :  Should  I 
marry  a  young  woman  whose  mother  has  died 
insane  ?  As  yet,  we  have  not  committed  our- 
selves, or,  in  other  words,  commenced  courting 
in  earnest,  although  we  have  shown  our  prefer- 
ences for  one  another. 

YouxB,  etc,  W.  H.  B.»» 

Amswbb — Our  friend  has  asked  a  difficult 
question.  Bad  he  stated  all  the  facts  of  the 
case,  we  might  have  given  more  definite  advice. 
The  young  lady's  mother  may  have  become  in- 
sane from  special  causes  which  did  not  affect 
the  daughter.  If  insanity  is  not  a  trait  of  the 
family,  and  if  the  lady  is  healthy  and  sensible, 
and  knows  how  to  take  care  of  herself,  we  see 
no  objection,  provided  there  is  physiological, 
moral,  mental,  and  social  adaptation.  These 
latter  are  exceedingly  important,  if  one  would 
secure  matrimonial  happiness  and  healthy  off- 
spring. 


the  amount  taken.  It  is  very  easy  to  poison 
the  young  in  this  way.  Numerous  cases  have 
been  observed,  where  the  drug  taken  was  other 
than  that  named  in  the  case  above  cited. 


Inzbxpbbaxs  MiKisuEBfl. — Eev.  Chas. 
B.  Smythe,  of  the  Eleventh  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York,  has  been  tried  and  rebuked 
for  drinking  gin  and  milk  in  a  bar-room  on 
a  Sunday  with  two  newspaper  reporters.  The 
Wisconsin  Chief  says  the  society  that  could 
listen  to  such  a  minister  "  ought  to  add  a  saloon 
to  its  other  spiritual  privileges." 

In  England  and  Scotland,  ministers  drink  a 
great  deal.  Even  Spnrgeon  can  not  get  along 
wHhont  stimuUnts,  but  in  America,  as  a  gen- 
eral raie,  clergymen  are  not  only  temperate, 
bat  interested  in  the  promolgation  of  temper- 
ance principles.  This  is  trae  in  nearly  all  de- 
nominations, and  it  is  a  condition  of  things  the 
country  may  bo  Tery  thankful  for.  Though  it 
may  be  no  worse  for  a  minister,  as  a  man,  to  im- 
bibe than  any  body  else,  as  public  teachers,  we 
are  glad  the  clergy  are  held  to  strict  account  for 
those  habits  which  maybe  pernicious  in  their 
effects  on  the  people  whom  they  teach. 


School  of  Phtbical  Cultuss. — Prof. 
Welch's  School  of  Physical  Culture,  which  has 
been  held  in  a  deli^htlnl  ^ura]^  resort  at  Brattle- 
boro,  Yt.,  will  continney  under  favorable  aus- 
pices, the  coming  season.  Since  Dr.  Lewis  dis- 
continned  his  school^  this  is  the  only  one  in  the 
country  where  light  gymnastics  are  taught,  with 
a  view  to  fitting  pupils  for  teachers.  We  know 
Prof.  Welch  to  be  thoroughly  qualified,  and  his 
school  of  gymnastics  to  bo  thorough  and  success- 
ful. 


PoiSOiriHC^  OF  CfilLDBSN    THBOrftH   THE 

Hotbbb's  Milk.— Br.  Hartly  mentions  the  case 
of  a  nursing  child  showing  all  the  symptoms  of 
poisonmg  after  the  mother  had  taken  strichnia, 
though  she  had  not  appreciably  suffered  from 


PoiBOK  nr  Pipes. — An  old  woman  in 

England  recently  prescribed  the  scrapings  of  an 
old  pipe  for  the  cure  of  ringworm.  The  ashes 
was  rubbed  on  the  part  aflbcted  in  small  quanti- 
ties, but  the  result  was  that  the  child  was  poi- 
soned and  came  near  losing  its  life. 

Labob  and  prudence  relieve  us  from 
three  great  evils— vice,  want,  and  indolence. 
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How   to   Treat   the    Sick. 


TbEATMBITT     OIP     SCAKLET      FeVEB      BT 

Water. — During  1869  we  published  a  large 
amount  of  carefully  prepared  information  re- 
garding the  treatment  of  scarlet  fever.  We 
refer  our  readers  to  that  volume  for  what  was 
then  said,  and  in  addition  a  brief  statement 
proposed  by  Dr.  Jackson.     He  says  : 

"  The  plan  to  be  pursued  in  scarlatina,  aim- 
plez  is  to  let  Nature  takes  its  course  pretty 
much,  giving  the  patient  very  simple  food,  and 
very  little  of  it ;  be  sure  to  keep  the  bowels 
open  and  the  head  cool.  In  this  form  the  dis- 
ease is  quite  mild  and  tends  toward  recovery. 

For  scarlatina  anguinosa  the  patient,  immedi- 
ately on  the  first  symptoms  indicating  the  dis- 
ease, should  keep  quiet  in  a  room  well  ven- 
tilated ;  should  abstain  from  food  until  the 
eruption  is  fairly  established  and  the  fever 
somewhat  abated  ;  the  head  should  be  kept 
cool  with  wet  cloths,  the  feet  warm,  and  the 
bowels  open.  The  important  thing  to  be  done 
is,  to  secure  an  early  and  definite  development 
of  the  rash,  by  making  the  skin  as  active  as 
possible.  By  vigorous  action  of  the  skin,  the 
poison  works  its  way  from  the  systeoi  without 
serious  involvement  of  the  throat  and  head, 
which  usually  occurs  in  cases  where  the  rash 
does  not  appear  early  or  in  a  well-marked 
form.  On  the  first  appearance  of  fever,  the 
body  should  be  enveloped  in  a  wet-sheet  pack 
and  kept  there  until  thoroughly  warm,  when, 
if  the  patient  has  a  considerable  degree  of 
strength  and  vitality,  a  dripping-sheet  or  a 
thorough  towel  bath  may  be  given,  followed 
by  dry  hand-rubbing  until  the  skin  is  entirely 
dry  and  the  blood  returns  to  the  surface  In  re- 
action from  the  bath.  If  the  person  is  feeble, 
particularly  if  it  is  a  scrofulous  child,  the  pack 
should  not  be  followed  by  a  bath,  but  by  thor- 


ough rubbing  with  towels  and  the  dry  bandSi 
after  which,  as  also  in  the  former  case,  ths 
body  should  be  enveloped  in  wet  bandages  from 
the  throat  to  ihe  hips,  in  this  way  :     A  good- 
sized  linen  cloth  should  be  folded  the  width  of 
the  throat,  wet  in  cold  water,  and  wrapped  in 
one  or  two  thicknesses  about  it,  over  which 
should  be  put  a  dry  cotton  cloth.     For  a  body 
bandage  a  linen  sheet  may  be  taken,   not  too 
large  in  size,  if  the  patient  is  a  chi;d,  and  wet 
in  cool  water,  from  which  the  chill  has  been 
taken,  and  wrapped  about  the  body  from  the 
arm-pits  to  the  hips,  over  which  should  be  put 
a  dry  cotton  sheet.    These  bandages  should 
be  wet  from  time  to  time,  as  they  may  become 
dry,  but  should  be  kept  on  constantly  until 
the  rash  or  fever  begins  to  subside.    Usually, 
if  this  plan  is  followed,  the  eruption  makes  its 
appearance  in  well-marked  form  certainly  as 
early  as  the  second  day,  and  sometimes  within 
twelve  hours  of  the  first  symptoms  indicating 
the  disease,  the^  pack  having  a  great  tendency 
to  bring  the  eruption  to  the  surfaee.     After 
this,  the  pack  should  be  given  or  the  body 
should  be  sponged  in  view  of  the  symptoms 
of  the  case.    If  high  fever  presents  itself  the 
pack  is  a  most  excellent  sedative,  and  will  sub- 
due the  fever  and  keep  the  skin  active,  only  it 
must  be  used  with  caution,  as  I  before  re- 
marked, in  the  case  of  a  feeble  child.    Should 
the  pack  not  be  required,  the  body  may  be 
sponged  with  a  wet  sponge,  or  with  soft  cloths 
wet  in  cooling  water,   when   the   bandages 
should  be  re- wot ;  and  the  head  should  be  kept 
cool,  the  bowels  open  by  enenuis,  and  the  room 
well  ventilated.      Let  the  child  have  good 

nurses,  and  the  patient  be  allowed  to  drink 

plentifully  of  pure  soft  water,  with  which  the 

throat  may  also  be  gargled.    Keep  the  room 
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and  honse  as  quiet  as  possible.  When  it 
seems  best  to  give  food,  light  farinaceous  arti- 
cles of  diet  should  be  used,  and  when  the 
period  of  desquamation  is  reached,  the  person 
may  take  more  hearty  food,  but  should  be 
careful  for  some  lime  not  to  overdo,  either  by 
eating  or  fatigue,  or  be  exposed  to  wet. 

By  following  these  instructions,  scarlet  fever 
loses  in  a  great  measure  its  terror.  When 
treated  hygienically,  unless  in  the  malignant 
form,  it  is  one  of  the  most  easily  managed  of 
diseases,  and  even  in  the  malignant  form, 
which,  under  the  Allopathic  treatment  is  al- 
most always  fiital,  it  is  quite  manageable.  If 
prompt  hygienic  measures  are  used  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  disease,  it  rarely  if  ever  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  malignant  form.  In 
thi9,  as  in  all  other  diseases,  the  sure  and  the 
safe  plan  for  all  persons  to  adopt,  is  that  of 
prevention.  It  is  possible  for  persons  so  to 
live  that  sickness  very  seldom,  if  ever,  comes  to 
them,  and  even  when  exposed  to  contagious 
and  infectious  disease,  to  resist  the*  action  of 
the  poison.  Scarlet  fever  particularly  delights 
in  attacking  persons  who  are  gross  in  their 
habits  of  living.  Children  who  are  scrofulous, 
and  who  eat  meat  and  stimulating  food,  are 
almost  always  sure  to  have  the  disease  seri- 
ously, if  not  fatally  ;  while  children  who  live 
on  fruits  and  grains,  and  drink  nothing  but 
pure  water  as  a  beverage,  very  seldom  have  it. 
Therefore  it  behooves  all  persons  who  have 
children  and  who  are  living  in  districts  where 
scarlet  fever  prevails,  immediately  to  adopt,  if 
not  already  accustomed  to,  hygienic  ways  of 
living. 


How  xo  PKOcimE  Sleep. — ^Many  years 
ago  a  curious  plan  for  procuring  sleep  was  an- 
nounced as  a  greai  discovery  by  a  Mr.  Gard- 
ner. As  this  plan  made  some  noise  at  the 
time,  and  was  reported  to  have  seldom  or 
never  failed,  we  shall  give  a  full  description  of 
it.    Testimonials  of  the  efficacy  of  this  method 


were  published  by  Mr.  Grardner,  from  His 
Royal  Highness  the  late  Prince  Albert,  Sir  F. 
Buxton  Bart,  Sir  W.  Oockbum,  Mr.  Sheridan 
Knowles,  and  other  men  of  eminence.  It  may 
be,  then,  that  some  of  our  readers  may  owe  us 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  once  more  placing 
the  priceless  blessing  of  sleep  within  the  reach 
upon  easy  terms. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  a  person  to  be  in  a 
particularly  wakeful  state,  and  that  he  has 
tossed  and  tumbled  about  into  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning  without  any  feeling  of  somno- 
lence. If  he  should  now  desire  deep  repose, 
the  following  proceeding  D^ost  be  adopted  : 

He  is  to  lie  on  his  right  side,  with  his  head 
comfortably  placed  on  a  pillow,  having  the 
neck  straight,  so  that  respiration  may  be  un- 
impeded. Let  bim  then  close  his  lips  slightly 
and  take  a  rather  full  respiration,  breathing 
through  the  nostrils  as  much  as  possible. 
This  last,  however,  is  not  absolutely  necessary, 
and  some  persons  breathe  habitually  by  the 
mouth.  Having  taking  the  full  respiration, 
the  lungs  are  to  be  led  to  their  own  action, 
that  is,  respiration  is  not  to  be  interfered  with. 
Attention  must  be  fixed  upon  the  respiration. 
The  person  must  imagine  that  he  sees  the 
breath  passing  through  his  nostrils  in  a  con- 
tinuous stream,  and  at  the  instant  that  he 
brings  his  mind  to  conceive  this,  apart  from  all 
other  ideas  consciousness  leaves  him  and  he 
falls  asleep. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  method  does 
not  at  once  succeed.  It  should  be  persevered 
in.  Let  the  person  take  in  thirty  or  forty  full 
respirations  and  proceed  as  before,  but  he  must 
by  no  means  attempt  to  count  the  respiratory 
acts,  for  if  he  does,  the  mere  counting  will 
keep  him  awake.  Even  though  he  may  not 
now  succeed  in  procuring  very  sound  sleep, 
he  will  at  least  fall  into  a  state  of  pleasant  re- 
pose. 

Such  is  the  account,  somewhat  abridged,  Om 
this  much  vaunted  "Art  of  procuring  sound 
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and  refreshing  sleep  at  will,"  given  by  Mr. 
Binns  in  his  *'  Anatomy  of  Sleep."  He,  it 
seems,  purchased  the  secret  from  Mr.  Gardner, 
and  hints  at  his  generosity  in  having  made  it 
public  gratis.  It  is  founded  on  the  principle 
that  monotony,  or  the  infloenoe  on  the  mind 
of  a  single  idea,  as  we  have  already  shown,  in- 
duces slumber.  The  inventor  had  for  years 
suffered  great  agony  with  consequent  sleep- 
lessness, from  an  injury  of  his  ^pine.  In  this 
sad  condition,  opium  and  other  sedatives,  were 
found  rather  to  increase  than  to  allay  his  suf- 
ferings. He  was  a  contemplative  man,  and  at 
length  discovered  the  secret  of  **  subduing 
sleeplessness  and  commanding  repose  by  a 
simple  effort  of  volition." 

The  plan  is  at  all  events  safe  and  easy  of 
application,  and  any  wakeful  reader  can  test  it 
or  himself. — John  A,  FUmminff, 


Use  of  SxnEULAiiTS  fob  the  Sick. — At 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  President,  Dr.  Mendenhall,  in 
his  able  address  used  the  following  words  on 
the  abuse  of  stimulants  and  opium  : 

"  The  growing  popularity  in  the  use  of  nar- 
cotics by  hypodermic  medication  in  chronic 
and  slight  cases,  may  well  be  brought  under 
inquiry.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  impugn  the 
motives  or  to  criticise  the  judgment  of  my 
professional  brethren.  I  can  not,  however, 
but  feel  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  us  to  jeop- 
ardize the  best  ultimate  interests  of  the  sick 
by  the  frequent  prescription  of  stimulants 
which  is  peculiarly  one  of  the  notable  features 
in  practice  at  the  present  time.  If  we  are  do- 
ing this  when  avoidable,  we  are  taking  a  fear- 
ful responsibility  with  those  placed  under  our 
care ;  the  evils  which  may  be  developed  and 
lost  long  ader  we  are  mingled  with  the  dust  of 
the  earth.  I  suggest  that  we  consider  this 
subject  carefully,  and  then  act  in  the  light  of 
experience  and  of  conscience.  It  may  be  a 
serious  question,  also,  whether  we  have  yet 


filled  the  measure  of  our.  duty  in  giving  our 
influence  toward  rectifying  and  amelioratiiig 
the  results  of  the  habitual  use  of  alcoholic 
poisons.  The  institution  of  inebriate  asjlnnis 
should  be  more  prominently  urged  upon  tlie 
profe^ion  and  the  people,  directly  and  tfaroogh 
recommendations  of  State  medical  societica,* 


Tbejltment  op  Htstebic  Aphoxiji. — 
Dr.  Tanner  says  that  he  neVer  fails  to  curt 
this  obstinate  nervous  disease  by  means  of 
electro-magnetism.  He  places  the  patient  in 
a  chair,  gives  her  one  handle  of  the  instrameat 
moistened  into  her  hand,  and  with  the  other 
touches  the  tongue.  The  patient  then  screams 
out  violently,  and  thus  convinces  herself  and 
friends  that  she  has  not  lost  her  voice. 

Ten  years  ago  how  very  different  such  a 
disease  would  have  been  treated,  and  even  now 
would  be  by  hundreds  of  physicians. 


CuBJs  FOB  Felon. — ^Ab  soon  as  tlie  fekm 
makes  its  appearance,  bind  on  to  it  a  poultiee 
of  yellow  clay  wet  with  cold  water,  from  aa 
eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Wet  it 
as  often  as  it  begins  to  get  dry,  and  put  on  a 
fresh  poultice  two  or  three  tlm#i  ia  tweniy* 
four  hours.  It  will  almost  entirely  relieve  the 
pain,  and  the  felon  will  be  ready  to  lanoe  in 
an  almost  miraculously  short  space  of  time.—* 
Mrt,  C,  R,  Far0, 


FisTTiA.  Cubed  without  Cxtttiko,  Temt- 
iNo,  OB  DBuaaiNO. — Some  years  ago  I  vrts 
sorely  afflicted  with  a  bad  "fistula  in  ano." 
While  developing  it  was  extremely  ^lainful, 
and  for  years  very  troublesome  and  offensive. 
The  doctors  prescribed  and  administered  to  no 
good  purpose.  I  went  to  a  "Water-cure.*' 
Treatment— careAil  and  spare.  Vegetable 
diet  A  general  treatment  by  ** packing" 
(Turkish  Bath  would  have  been  better). 
Yapor  baths  and  a  small  ''jet  bath,"  to  stimu- 
late the  local  parts  affected.  In  closing  the 
walls  of  the  tube  simple  alcohol  was  injected. 
The  ugly  thing  was  annihilated. — ff,  E,  S, 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


BT  A.   L.   WOOD,  M.  D. 


How   to    Uecp    €ool.~-l.  The    diet 
abould  be  composed   largely  or  entirely  of 
fruits,  fresh  vegetables^  and  wheat-meal  bread, 
or  other  preparations  of  wheat  and  oat-meal. 
Corn-meal  bread  and  cakes  should  be  seldom 
eaten,  if  at  all,  during  hot  weather.    Avoid  all 
stimulating  or  boating   articles  of  food,  as 
meats,  especially  fat  and  salted  meats,  butter, 
gravies,  and  greasy  food  of  all  kinds,  sugar, 
mustard,  spices,  etc.    Do  not  eat  hot  food, 
and  especially  avoid  eating  more  than  the  sys- 
tem requires. 

2.  Drink  nothing  but  water,  and  that  only 
in  small  quantities  at  a  time.  Of  course  this 
precludes  the  use  of  tea,  coflfee,  and  all  alcoholic 
drinks. 

3.  The  clothing  should  be  light,  light  col- 
ored, loose  fitting,  and  changed  often. 

4.  The  entire  body  should  be  bathed  every 
day,  either  in  the  morning  or  at  night 
Farmers  and  others  who  perspire  freely  and 
are  exposed  to  dust,  should  bathe  at  night. 
They  will  rest  and  sleep  better  for  doing  so. 
The  whole  body  can  be  efiTectually  cooled  in 
a  short  time,  by  holding  pieces  of  ice  in  the 
hands,  or  letting  a  stream  of  cold  water  run 
upon  the.  wrists  or  ankles. 

6.  Avoid  all  undue  mental  or  physical  ex- 
citement 

TarieCf  in  Catinii:.— "I  understand 
Thb  Herald  of  Health  to  enjoin  the  use  of 
plain  food  at  all  times,  and  but  few  dishes  at 
a  meal,  as  prerequisites  of  health  for  nervous 
and  sedentary — perhaps  all — persons.  Do 
you  recommend  that  generally  the  bill  of  fare 
for  to-day  be  a  duplicate  of  that  of  yesterday, 
or  is  it  entirely  safe  to  vary  one's  diet  as 
mudi  as  may  be  done  without  resorting  to 
any  article  of  food  you  would  interdict  1" 

It  is  not  only  "  entirely  safe  "  to  vary  one's 
food  from  day  to  day,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  desir- 
able to  do  so.  But  few  kinds  should  be  eaten 
at  a  meal,  but  each  meal  may  be  made  up  of 
different  dishes  from  the  one  that  preceded  it. 

Eat  more  Fruit  and  tal&e  less 
Medicine. 


Fresll  Bread. — "  la  freshly  baked  bread 
unwholesome  ?  And  if  so,  how  long  after 
baking  before  it  is  allowable  to  eat  bread  ?'' 

Yes.  No.  Ordinary  yeast  and  saleratus- 
raised  bread  is  unwholesome,  especially  the 
hot,  fine  flour  biscuits,  which  in  many  families 
are  a  staple  article  of  food.  I  believe  that  next 
to  fat  pork  and  lard,  it  is  the  real  cause  of 
more  sickness  and  ill -health  than  any  other 
article  of  food.  These  kinds  of  raised  bread 
should  not  be  eaten  until  thoroughly  cooled 
through,  if  at  all.  Aerated  and  unleavened 
bread  may  be  eaten  fresh  and  warm,  in  fact,  it 
is  preferable  then.  It  is  not  the  warmth  that 
injures  health,  but  the  products  of  fermenta- 
tion. 


liate  Sappers. — "  In  a  reoent  conversa- 
tion with  a  physician,  he  asserted  that  our 
food  is  best  digested  during  our  hours  of  sleep, 
and,  that  except  with  persons  subject  to  night- 
mare, it  was  allowable  to  eat  more  and  richer 
food  at  supper  than  at  any  other  meal,  and 
that  supper  should  be  taken  immediately  be- 
fore retiring.    Is  he  orthodox  ?" 

Tne  physician  who  said  that  must  either 
have  been  deplorably  ignorant  of  the  laws  of 
physiology,  as  well  as  unobservant  of  the 
effects  of  late  suppers,  or  he  was  anxious  to 
extend  his  practice  by  giving  advice,  which,  if 
followed,  would  bring  him  more  patients. 
Physicians  of  all  schools  of  practice,  as  a  rule, 
condemn  the  habit  of  eating  hearty  suppers 
just  before  .retiring. 

Babies  €aps  and  Cradles.—"  Shonld 
babies  wear  caps  before  having  hair  enough  to 
cover  the  scalp  ?  Should  they  be  rocked  to 
sleep  ? 

Babies  should  not  wear  caps.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  them,  and  they  keep  the  head 
too  hot.  Cradles  are  an  abomination.  If  any 
one  wishes  to  know  the  reason,  let  him  have  a 
cradle  made  for  himself,  then  get  into  it  and 
have  some  one  rock  him  for  an  hour.  I  think 
he  will  be  satisfied. 

Eat  more  Fruit  and  less  Meat. 
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OolnfiT  in  Swimming.— Several  boys 
want  to  know  if  it  is  hurtful  to  "go  in  swim- 
ming ''  during  the  summer.  It  depends  upon 
how  and  when  it  is  done,  whether  it  is  hurt- 
ful or  beneficial.  If  you  go  in  several  times  a 
day,  soon  after  eating,  or  when  much  fatigued, 
and  stay  in  long,  it  will  injure  you.  In  order 
to  have  it  prove  beneficial,  as  well  as  pleasant, 
the  following  rules  should  be  observed  : 

1.  Never  go  into  the  water  less  than  two 
hours  after  eating — it  is  better  still  to  make  it 
three. 

2.  Never  go  into  the  water  when  feeling 
much  exhausted.  It  will  do  no  harm  to  go  in 
when  you  are  warm  and  perspiring,  if  you  are 
not  tired. 

3.  Never  go  into  the  water  when  you  feel 
cold  and  chilly. 

4.  Never  stay  in  long  enough  to  make  you 
feel  chilly. 

5.  Swim  and  exercise  vigorously  while  in 
the  water. 

G.  Wipe  dry  before  dressing.  If  the  sun 
shines,  expose  the  body  to  its  rays  a  short  time 
before  dressing. 

7.  As  a  rule,  do  not  go  in  more  than  once  a 
day. 

Infants'  Food.—"  What  is  the  best  food 
for  a  cow  whose  milk  is  used  for  feeding  an  in- 
fant ?  I  wish  to  know  if  green  clover  is  ob- 
jectionable P'  , 

Green  clover  is  not  objectionable  in  the 
least.  Any  of  the  ordinary  grasses,  fruits, 
grains,  and  vegetables  are  good.  Slops  and 
swill  are  bad.  The  cow  should  have  an  op- 
portunity for  plenty  of  out-of-door  exercise, 
and  pure  water  to  drink  at  all  times. 

To  Relieve  Aciiingr  Feet.— When  a 
person  has  traveled  a  long  distance,  and  stood 
upon  the  feet  until  they  feel  aching  and  un- 
comfortable, the  quickest  mode  of  relief  is  to 
hold  them  in  cold  water  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  rub  thoroughly  with  the  hands. 

Drinicing  Before  Breakfast.— "  Is 

the  drinking  of  water  before  breakfast  prejudi- 
cial to  health  ?" 

No ;  unless  taken  in  large  quantities.  It 
should  not  be  drank  immediately  before  eat- 
ing, however.  As  a  rule,  it  is  better  not  to 
drink  unless  one  is  thirsty. 


Fomentations.— '' Wliat  are    fomenta- 
tions, how  applied,  and  when  useful  ?" 

Fomentations  are  applications  of  heat  to  any 
part  of  the  body  by  means  of  hot  cloths — 
flannel  is  best,  A  piece  of  flannel,  doubled 
from  two  to  four  times,  is  placed  in  boiling 
hot  water,  then  taken  out  and  passed  through 
a  wringer  or  wrapped  up  in  a  towel,  the  ends 
of  which  arc  twisted  in  opposite  direcli  ids, 
until  the  water  is  expelled  so  it  will  not  dripi, 
then  applied  to  the  part  of  the  body  indicated, 
as  hot  as  can  be  borne,  and  quickly  covered 
with  several  thicknesses  of  dry  flannel.  The 
wet  flannel  should  be  changed^as  oftea  as  it 
gets  cool— once  every  three  or  five  minutes. 
There  should  be  two  cloths,  so  that  one  may 
be  ready  to  put  on  as  soon  as  the  other  is 
taken  oflT.  Fomentations  are  useful  for  reliev- 
ing pain,  soreness,  and  congestion  in  anj'^  part 
of  the  body.  They  are  also  useful  in  promot- 
ing action  in  torpidity  of  the  liver  and  kidneys, 
constipation  of  the  bowels,  etc. 

Talifcing;  in  Sleep.— ''I  talk  in  my 
sleep.    What  shall  I  do  to  stop  it  ?" 

Eat  but  twice  a  day,  last  meal  not  later 
than  8  o'clock.  Avoid  stimulants.  Avoid 
hard  study  and  excitement  in  the  evening. 
Take  as  much  out-door  exercise  during  the 
day  as  you  are  able  to.  Sleep  on  straw,  hair, 
or  husks,  and  have  your  sleeping-room  well 
ventilated. 

Book  on  Oymnastics.— "Have  you  a 

good  work  on  light  gymnastics,  in  which  the 
use  of  the  Indian  club  is  fully  treated,  and,  be- 
sides, dumb-bells  and  wand«4  which  tells 
when  and  how  much  exercise  should  be 
taken  ?' 

*'  Moral,  Intellectual,  and  Physical  Cultare," 
by  Prof.  F.  G.  Welch  of  Yale  College,  is  the 
book  vou  want.    See  advertisement. 


■♦-•- 


-•-4- 


John  Stacatto  says  that  childTen 
make  men  better  citizens.  It  is  when  their 
children  have  learned  to  swear,  that  men  begin 
to  feel  that  they  are  Btockholders  in  public 
morality. 


While  his  mother  lives,  a  man  has 
one  friend  on.  earth  who  will  not  desert  him  when 
he  is  needy.  Her  affection  flows  from  a  pnM 
fountain,  and  eeases  only  at  the  ocean  of 
eternity. 


NOTICES    OF    KEW    PUBLICATIONS. 
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NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Job  Tuptom's  Rest  ;  or,  Ways  and  Means.    A 
Story  of  Life's  BtmggleB.    By  Clasa  LrcAt  Bav- 

WOVM, 
Tom  Bl15N*8  TEHPEbAXOB  SOCISTT.     By  T.  S. 

**  CouE  Home,  Hothbb  !"  By  Nelsib  Brook. 
Thb  Habkeb  Family.  By  Emxlt  Thompson. 
JuQ-OB-NoT.    By  Hr0.  J.  McNaib  Wbiobt. 

Drinkikg  Fouxtain  Stobibs.] 

All  of  f  he  aboTe  books  have  recently  been  reeeiTed 
from  "  The  National  Temperance  Society  "  of  New  York. 
This  society  must  certainly  be  very  actively  at  work  with 
its  printing  prestes,  in  pabllshing  literature  which  has  for 
its  aim  the  interests  of  the  cause  of  Temperance,  and  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  their  books  have  a  circula- 
tion in  any  degree  equal  to  the  merits  of  the  cau^e,  tho 
ftnii  will  be  abundant  and  good.  No  other  interest  of  the 
agie  so  much  needs  the  combined  labors  of  groat  and  good 
men.  Take,  for  instance,  the  city  of  New  Tork.  These 
constitute  the  municipal  legislators  of  the  great  emporium 
of  America — eleyen  whisky  dealers,  twenty  foreigners, 
thirteen  n&tivo  Americans  I  This  is  the  record  I  The 
l:quor  traffic  is,  of  course,  in  its  glory.  Liquor  is  sold  on 
Sabbath  as  on  all  other  days.  Oln  palaces  and  dance 
saloons  are  largely  increasing  and  are  more  public  and 
shameless  than  ever.  It  is  inevitable  that  there  must  be 
an  increase  of  lawlessness  and  crime  In  the  ratio  of  the 
increase  of  crim^makers.  Where  are  we  drifting  f  Were 
it  not  for  the  combined  labors  of  such  men  and  women  as 
haTe  built  up  the  National  Temperance  Society  and 
Publication  House,  we  fear  New  York  would  never  rise 
above  its  present  condition.  But  now  there  is  hope,  and 
this  hopo  would  be  brighter,  if  so  many  of  our  leaders, 
Oepecially  in  literature  and  politics,  who  give  tone  to  pub- 
lic sentiment,  wore  not  against  us.  Wo  need  to-day  in 
the  work  such  pens  as  Diokens',  Mrs.  Stowe's,  and  a  hun- 
dred others  we  might  name.  With  the  material  tho 
Society  has  it  is  doing  a  noble  work.  The  six  books,  whose 
names  head  this  notice,  have  been  sent  us  within  a  very 
few  weeks,  and  they  ore  not  all  they  have  recently  pub- 
lished. Most  of  them  ore  well  written,  and  the  lessons 
taught  can  hardly  foil  to  produce  fruit  a  hundred  fold. 
We  suggest,  however,  that  the  Society  make  an  eflTort  to 
secure  with  their  present  list  of  ctmtnbutors,  others  whoee 
reputation  is  national,  so  that  they  can  secure  at  once 
the  ears  of  the  nation.  In  reforms,  we  believe  it  pays 
to  secure  the  best  workers  that  can  be  induced  to  do  the 
work,  for  the  people  will  listen  to  them  and  heed  their 
lessons.  See  how  completely  in  science  Huxloy  (tho 
author  of  the  Physiological  Studies,  now  being  published 
in  Thb  Hekaui  op  Health),  has  access  to  the  ears  of  the 
civilised  world.  I^ndall's  lecture  on  **I>U8t  and  Dis- 
ease," has  been  published  wherever  the  English  language 
is  spoken,  and  translated  mto  many  tongues.  Dickens 
had  but  to  speak,  and  the  world  listened.  These  men  may 
not  have  better  words  to  utter  than  many  others,  but 
they  make  them  go  farther,  and  here  lies  the  secret  of 
thair  power.  If  the  National  Temperance  Society  will, 
Bonner-like,  use  its  money  to  pay  for  the  productions  of 
me&  and  women  whose  voioes  oan  not  fall  to  be  heard  to 


the  ends  of  the  earth,  it  will  be  the  cheapest  in  tho  end. 
Lot  it,  if  need  be,  pay  ten  thousand  dollars  or  twenty 
thousand  dollars  for  one  book.  Let  its  enteivrlse  be  not 
only  liberal,  but  generous  to  a  feult,  and  let  its  voice  bo 
so  loud,  pure  and  sweet,  that  the  nations  shall  sit  en- 
chanted to  hear  lis  symphonies. 

LiPE  AT  Home  ;    or,  the  Family  and  its  Mem- 
bers.    By  William  Aixmak,  D.  D.     New  York : 
Published  by  Samuel  R.  Wells,  No.  389  Broadway. 
The  contents  of  this  book  are  the  sum  of  sermons  de- 
livered by  the  author  to  the  people  attendent  upon  his 
ministration.    As  genial,  safe,  and  respectable  thought, 
falling  fh)m  the  lips  of  a  beloved  pastor,  we  doubt  not  ll  c 
words  were  most  acceptable  to  the  hearer,  but  as  a  work 
of  general  utility,  it  is  altogether  deficient  in  originality, 
and  lacks  that  penetration  and  sharpness  of  outline  essen- 
tial to  extended  usefulness.    It  is  somewhat  dull,  while  ut 
the  same  time  it  is  not  doroid  of  a  pretentious  claim  to 
literary  insight 

Steps  ik  Belief;  cr,  Eational  Christianity 
against  Atheinn,  Pree  Beligion,  and  Bomani&m.  By 
Kkv.  Jaxes  PKEXNAii  Claakb.  Bostou :  American 
Unitarian  Association.    1870. 

This  book  consists  of  the  substance  of  four  lectures  de- 
livered in  Boston,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
John  A.  Andrew,  late  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  It  is 
written  in  a  dear,  earnest  style,  for  which  Mr.  Clarke  is 
noted,  and  if  not  always  satisfying,  it  is  cwtainly  full  of 
sound  thought,  forcibly  expressed.  The  flret  chapter, 
«*  How  do  we  know  we  have  a  soul,  or  materialism  and 
immaterialicm,**  is  one  which  is  worthy  in  this  world  of 
skeptidsm  to  be  read  by  all,  and  so  is  the  last  one  on  the- 
ology and  religion. 

Talks  to  My  Patibkts  ;  Hints  on  Getting 
Well  and  Keeping  Well.  By  Mrs.  B.  B.  Gleason, 
M.  D.  New  York:  Wood  ft  Holbrook,  Publishers, 
No.  15  Lalght  Street.    Ib70. 

I  have  just  laid  down  Mrs.  Dr.  Oleason's  new  work,  and 
I  am  impatient  to  take  up  my  pen  in  praise  of  it.  The 
book  is  true  to  its  title,  and  ftill  of  strong  points  and  good 
counsels.  But  its  chiefeet  charm  for  me  is  that  the 
writer  so  well  imderstands  the  so  frequent  connection  of  a 
troubled  spirit  with  broken  health,  and  that  from  the 
fountain  of  her  own  warm  Christian  heart,  and  from  her 
experience  us  physioian,  wife,*  and  mother,  she  knows  so 
well  how  to 

**  Minister  to  a  mind  diseased. 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow,  and 
Cleanse  the  stufGad  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart." 

Watkiks,  Mass^  May,  1870.       P.  H.  HAYES,  M.  D. 

Letteb  AND  SpiBtT.  "Winchcflter  Lecturefl.  By 
BiCHAan  MxTCALF.  Boston:  American  Unitarian 
Association. 

This  book  causes  to  show  what  Unitarians  believe,  and 
so  far  as  It  is  possible  to  do  so,  the  work  is  Ihirly  done. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  tho  subject,  will  find  it  a 
welcome  volume. 
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The  Address  Label.— By  this  method 

ovt  subscribers  can  keep  their  own  aooounts  m  to  when 
their  tcnna  oi  subecription  cto««;  for  invtanoe,  if  the 
printed  slip  has  "  De70,"  or  "  Je71 "  added  to  the  name, 
it  signifies  that  the  subscriber's  term  of  subscription  ex- 
pires with  the  December  nninber  of  1870,  or  the  June 
number  of  1871,  and  eo  on  e<  seg. 

Facts  for  the  Ladies— I  iiave  done 

with  it,  ^ot  only  all  the  onbnary  fismily  sewing,  but  also 
all  our  millinery  and  mantua  making,  besides  liequently 
encroaching  upon  the  tailor's  peculiar  prorinoe ;  and  this 
for  a  fomily  of  eight  adults.  BeTeral  of  them  were  grown, 
engaged  in  business  or  professional  life.  I  have  wrought 
on  various  kinds  of  material,  from  Swiss  muslin  and  silk 
to  hoary  beaver  cloth  and  morocco,  and  have  two  bed- 
quLlts,  every  stitch  of  which,  piecing,  quilting,  and  bind- 
ing, was  done  on  the  machine.  When  I  purchased  I  was 
a  perfect  novice,  never  having  worked  on  any  kind  of  a 
machine.  The  agent  was  miles  away,  and  there  was  not 
then,  as  now,  other  Wheeler  ft  "Wilson  Machines  nearby. 
Still,  though  I  never  had  five  minutes  instruction,  I 
found  no  trouble  in  learning  myself!  It  is  as  completely 
under  my  control  as  the  needle  In  my  band,  and  has 
never  needed  any  repairs.  Only  two  needles  have  been 
broken.  One  No.  2  needle  did  all  the  sewing,  coarse  and 
fine,  for  ten  years.  It  is,  indeed,  our  ••  household  pet." 
It  has  paid  for  itself  more  than  onee  iix  the  sowing-bills 
which  it  has  saved.  MB8.  3£.  ▲.  OAOE. 

Bozabelle,  Ohio. 

A  Good  Sewing  Machine  i«  given 

f^ee  for  a  club  of  8ft  subseriben  and  $70.  This  premium 
is  very  popular.  If  there  is  a  poor,  deserving  family  in 
your  neighborhood  help  it  to  get  a  good  sewing  machine 
by  subscribing  at  onoe.  Perhaps  your  minister's  wife 
wants  one.  If  ao,  help  her  to  get  it,  by  helping  her  to  get 
up  a  dub.  The  Empire  is  one  of  the  beet  sewing  ma- 
chines in  use,  and  we  are  tore  that  it  will  give  yon  good 
satisfaction. 

Talks  to  My  Patients-— Mrs.  Giea- 

son's  book,  advertised  and  noticed  elsewhere,  is  meeting 
with  a  good  sale.  We  can  supply  it  to  subscribers  and 
agents  in  any  quantity.  ▲  good  many  ladies  are  selling 
it  with  snooees.  We  should  like  to  have  in  every  town 
a  good  Lady  Agent  For  particulars  of  agency,  write 
to  the  Publishers. 

Books  C.  O-  D.— Parties  who  order 
books  will  find  it  cheaper  to  send  the  money  with  the 
Older,  than  to  order  O.  O.  D.,  as  in  this  case  the  cost  of 
collection  will  be  added  to  the  bill.  This  is  oonsiderable, 
when  the  money  has  to  be  returned  from  a  distant  point. 
Those  who  order  0.  O.  I>.,  should  send  one-fourth  the 
value  of  the  order  in  advance  to  insure  prompt  attention. 

Clubs  of  Twenty-five.— Any  person 
who  will  send  us  at  one  time  twenty-five  new  subscribers 
to  this  monthly,  shall  have  them  for  Twenty-five  Dollars. 
Bemember  they  must  ba  new  subscxibete,  and  all  be  sent 
at  one  time. 


I     Notice  to  Our  Correspondents.— 

The  following  hints  to  correspondents  should  be  oLsmied 
in  writing  to  us : 

I.  Always  attach  name,  Post  Oflloe,  Count  j,  axid  Sdnt^ 

to  your  letter. 
S.  Sbmd  Mo3fET  by  Check  on  New  York,  or  hy  PoatoAee 

Money  Older.    If  this  is  impossible,  indooe  Bills  aad 

register  Letter. 
S.  CAiTAnA  AMD  JXxw  ToBX  Crt  ScBscsxBxns  should  send 

U  cents  txirOf  witii  which  to  prepay  postage  on  cu^ 

scriptions  to  Tns  Hssald  of  Hkalth. 

4.  Bbxembcb,  if  you  are  entitled  to  a  PrRndumi*  to  order 

it  when  you  send  the  Club,  and  inform  ua  how  it  is  to 
besenL 

5.  BxHXMBxa  THAT  ws  HOW  orvx  the  Empire  Sewi^ 

Machine  as  a  premium.    It  is  guaranteed  to  gire  gocd 
satiaCsction. 

6.  BBMSMBBa  TO  sxxj>  in  Clubs  early. 

7.  Bemexbek  TO  LOOK  at  our  Premium  List  and  Book 

List,  and  see  exactly  what  we  give  and  have  for  sale. 

8.  Bbxexbbe  that  for  the  names  and  addresses  of  SS 

persons,  either  invalids  or  friends  of  Temperance  and 

Health  Beform,  we  give  Prof.  WQson's  book  on  the 

Turkish  Bath.    It  contains  72  pages. 
0.  Stamts  should  be  sent  to  prepay  postage  on  letters  that 

require  an  answer. 
10.  Those  who  want  a  good  SjriromeUrt  Parlor  Gymmo' 

Slum,  or  Filter  for  making  their  water  dean,  will  find 

the  prices  in  another  column. 

II.  IirvALiDB  ttma.  all  ports  ot  the  country  are  invited  to 
write  to  us  for  our  circular,  and  ftill  partacnlaxs  as  to 
Treatment  or  IkHud  in  the  Hjgienio  Tnatltntini. 
Bee  advertisement  elsewhere. 

IS.  See  List  of  Books  elsewhere. 

How  to  Send  Money.— in  making 

remittances  for  subscriptions,  always  proems  a  draft  on 
New  York,  or  a  Pottoffioe  Money  Order,  if  posBibi^. 
Where  neither  of  these  can  be  procured,  send  the  money, 
but  in  a  Segistered  letter.  The  present  registratioin  sys- 
tem has  been  found  by  the  postal  authorities  to  be  vtrte- 
ally  an  absolute  protection  against- losses  bymaO.  JB 
Postmasters  are  obliged  to  register  letters  whenever  re- 
quested to  do  so. 

Home  Treatment.— Invalids  wishing 

prescriptions  for  home  treatment  can  have  them  tor  Five 
Dollars.  They  should  send  full  particulars  of  their  eases. 
Any  person  sending  five  new  subscriberB  to  Ths  HraAU 
or  Health  and  Ten  Dollars,  will,  if  he  does  not  choose 
other  premiums,  be  entitled  to  a  prescription  for  fe«at- 
mcnt  fk'oe. 


A 
A 


MODEL  HOUSE  I    Send  scrip  ibr  d«^aoription.  Coo- 
venienoe,  beauty,  and  scenery  combined  I 
HEALTHY  HOtSE  I    Eight  page  description,  wltk 

Apricelistofplans,  views,  etc.,  for  15  cents.       jy-9t 
BADIGAL  BEFOB STATION,  in  ArohiteotureT  Ad- 
dress GEO.  J.  COLBY,  Architect,  Waterbury,  Tt 

THE  COLBY  WBIKOEB I    Best  and  Cheapest  I    Chil- 
dren's carriages*  sleds,  slsighs,  etc,,  at  608  Broadway, 
New  York.    COLBY  BBOTHEBA  &  00 j  jy^ 
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GHAPTEB    XXII. 
Dbbax  Lifb  Again — ^Thb  Littlb  People — 

HbB    KUBT    BVBB    AdyA5CB    OB    DWDTDLB^ 

The  Tomb  of  the  Sebpent — ^Its  Kiss  vpob 
"Woman. 

THE  Professor,  busy  in  his  department  of 
old  clothes,  was  often  startled  to  find  a  pro- 
test zifling  in  the  depths  of  his  mind  against 
their  dnsty,  moth-worn  aspect,  but  he  crowded 
this  hack,  and  went  forthwith  to  prepare  a  the- 
sis npon  their  beauty,  their  utility,  their  Tener- 
able,  time-tested  respectability.    But, 

''There 's  a  diyinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Bough  hew  them  as  we  may,' 


r» 


and  the  gentle  scholar  found  these  arbitrary  txs- 
ions  that  forced  themselTes  against  his  will 
upon  him,  uptooting  the  old,  solid  foundations 
of  his  thought  and  character,  and  presenting 
himself  to  himself,  in  so  many  lights,  all  har- 
moniziDg  in  themselTSS,  but  all  at  variance  with 
his  habitual  and  accepted  modes  of  thought. 
To  say  that  the  experience  of  his  dream-life  was 


distasteful  to  him  would  be  yielding  him  more 
than  justice,  for  he  arose  from  this  experience 
an  exultant,  full  man,  joyous  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  hidden,  multitudinous  being,  glowing 
with  aspiration,  warm  with  a  newer  and  more 
divine  love,  and  scarcely  conscious  of  impedi- 
ment Ijeaming  from  the  schools  become  more 
true  and  satisfactory ;  words,  lost  in  the  mist  of 
ages  as  to  their  origin  and  import,  started  from 
his  dream^life  with  the  yividness  and  intelligi- 
bility of  words  written  with  flame.  The  eter- 
nal past  became  the  living  now,  with  a  sense 
of  content,  of  peace,  of  hope,  love,  and  £uth, 
that  made  all-  fhtnres  a  living  present  also. 
The  very  fibers  of  his  humanity  rejected  the 
schoolmen's  doubts  and  the  theologisf  s  dogmas. 
Death  was  a  sleep  and  a  waking ;  life  a  change 
and  a  progress ;  immortality  not  half  so  won- 
derful as  the  inception  of  being;  but  once 
began,  it  could  no  more  die  than  God's  shadow 
of  light  could  cease  to  be. 

These  records  wese  hidden  from  all  human 
eyes  at  this  time,  for  he  felt  their  newness  to 
himself  to  be  such  that  he  cared  not  to  bewil^ 


BBteMdtMOOidiiigtoAelof  OoDgzMitiiitha  yen  1870^  by  Wood  *  Housook,  in  the  Olakfs  Offlas  of  tht  DkWol 

Gout  of  tlie  United  Statei  for  the  Sovthom  DivMot  of  Nnr  York. 
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der  and  disturb  another  mind  ilierewith.    Thus 
he  writes : 

'*  Our  friend,  the  serene  Electa,  has  gone  on  a 
brief  yisit  to  the  Shaker  village,  and  we  miss 
her  calm,  lovely  companionship  gieatly,  the 
more  as  Mrs.  Pyncham  is  disposed  to  assume 
her  chair  in  the  household,  and  worries  poor, 
dear  Cora  with  perpetual  complaints  about  her 
housekeepiug.  This  morning  we  were  up  to  the 
ears  in  steam,  while  the  poor,  careful  soul  washed 
the  parlor  windows,  and  even  brought  the  folded 
cloth  to  me,  showing  it  very  black  with  the  dirt 
coming  from  the  windows. 

"  *  Dear  me  I*  I  said,  hardly  knowing  what  I 
said, '  is  it  all  spiders'  legs  and  flies*  bodies  f 

'*  At  which  she  looked  at  me  with  great  con- 
tempt, and  cried,  '  Mr.  Lyford,  you've  got  all 
kinds  of  sense  but  common  sense,  and  all  kinds 
of  learning  but  your  ABC.  That  is  smoke, 
dust,  and  grime.' 

<<  <  OL  !  is  it  ?  I  should  never  hwe  seen  it !' 
and  I  must  have  looked  half  idiotic  in  her  eyes, 
as  I  often  do  in  my  own,  when  I  think  and  see 
myself  individually,  with  nobody  to  compare 
myself  with. 

"  *  Nor  Cora  either,  I  suppose,'  she  cried,  and 
began  to  scrub  and  creak  the  glass  in  a  very  ir- 
ritating way,  seeing  which  Cora  took  my  hand 
and  led  me  like  a  stupid  boy  into  the  library, 
for  these  small,  vexing  things  have  an  effect  to 
quite  bewilder  me,  and  make  me  helpless,  not 
knowing  what  is  expected  of  me.  No  sooner 
was  I  alone  than  my  vision  was  resumed  at  the 
exact  point  where  it  had  broken  off  before,  and 
I,  the  dull  Professor,  stepped  aside  to  awake  the 
young,  joyous  traveler,  rich  in  life  and  affluent 
in  experience,  talking  with  the  child-like  yet 
manful  Bodman,  and  thrilling  under  the  glori- 
ous eyes  of  Zalinka. 

THB  DHBAM  CONTINVBD. 

*'  It  was  many  hours  before  the  dwarf  returned 
to  the  old  mound  and  reported  the  purport  of 
her  errand.  She  had  entered  the  Teocalli  and 
seen  the  High  Priest  prostrate  himself  before 
the  great  serpent,  who  hung  upon  the  cross  limp 
and  powerless,  with  colors  faded,  and  his  head 
prone  and  without  expression.  The  rites  of  the 
temple  were  suspended,  waiting  for  the  oracle, 
which  was  dumb,  and  fear  sat  upon  every  face. 
It  was  believed  that  Zalinka  and  myself  still 
lingered  in  bome  of  the  vast  cavernous  rooms  of 
the  temple,  but  the  vision  upon  the  top  of  the 
ancient  mound  was  accepted  as  a  genuine  reve- 
lation of  the  ancient  and  offended  gods.  Narita 
had  come  and  gone  as  of  old,  no  one  noting  her 
with  especial  interest,  her  movements  being  al- 


ways regarded  as  more  purposeless  and  ecoen- 
tric  than  they  really  were. 

*'  The  statement  of  the  dwarf  put  ns  qoita  at 
our  ease ;  we  were  safe  from  puFSuit,  and  our 
situation  not  devoid  of  comfort 

"  '  Idees  greatly  differ  in  that  respect,'  intsr- 
ruptod  Bodman,  rolling  himself  over  on  the 
green  turf,  and  holding  up  his  chin  in  the  palm 
of  his  hand,  with  the  elbow  upon  the  grooxidL 
*  'Twas  rather  living  like  a  mole  in  the  dark, 
and  musty,  too,  I  opine ;  besides,  them  pesky 
little  varmints  with  their  wee  babies  would  have 
been  mighty  tiresome,  not  to  say  stunning.  I 
couldn't  have  stood  it  there  long  myself,  leUin* 
alone  keeping  a  purty  woman  shut  up  in  that 
way.  She'd  soon  be  as  pale  as  a  potato-stalk 
growing  in  a  cellar  ;  but  go  on.' 

"  For  awhile  I  was  interested  in  the  study  of 
these  small  men  and  women.  They  were  sim- 
ple as  little  children ;  not  pale,  as  you  suppose, 
for  the  perpetual  fire  burning  within  kept  the 
vast  chamber  in  which  they  mostly  lived  dry 
and  comfortable,  and  free  firom  all  that  was  of- 
fansive  to  the  senses.  The  little  creatures  were 
nearly  naked,  and  exceedingly  active.  Their 
dimiuutive  sise  enabled  them  to  spend  much  of 
their  time  upon  the  open  space  at  the  summit  of 
the  temple,  where  they  disported  themselves  in 
the  sunshine  without  the  hazard  of  being  seen. 
They  crept  through  fissures  in  the  wall,  and 
gathered  fruits  and  flowers,  wandering  long  dis- 
tances often  unobserved,  or,  if  seen,  supposed  to 
have  come  from  some  neighboring  province, 
from  whence  they  went  and  came  unmolested. 
If  occasionally  one  of  rare  beauty  was  seized,  it 
became  the  willing  captive  to  the  Emperor,  and 
no  threats  or  promises  ever  wrung  from  it  the 
secret  of  its  birth. 

"  They  were  exceedingly  neat  in  their  habits, 
passing  much  of  their  time  disporting  them- 
selves in  a  huge  artificial  tank,  which  was  fed 
by  a  living  fountain  that  welled  up  from  the 
foot  of  the  mound,  and  flowing  onward  de- 
scended in  a  tiny  cascade  to  the  river.  Happy 
as  birds,  playful  as  children,  beautiful  as  afi 
that  we  conceive  of  loveliness  in  the  fairy  orai^ 
tions  of  a  poet's  dream,  these  small  beings 
sported  away  their  lives  without  toil,  and  al- 
most without  care. 

'*  I  learned,  however,  that  they  were  subjeet 
to  one  solemn  and  distressing  fear,  which  heav- 
ily weighed  upon  the  older  people  of  the  race, 
and  that  was  the  total  extinction  of  the  people. 
They  had  a  tradition  that  originally  they  were 
of  what  they  termed  gigantic  size,  and  had  been 
gradually  declining  tiU  they  were  reduced  as  I 
now  found  them. 
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"  At  first,  from  thfiir  extreme  spri^litliness,  I 
had  supposed  them  much  more  numerous  than 
they  roally  were,  and  I  learned  that  they 
scarcely  counted  more  than  a  dozen,  only  two 
or  three  of  these  heing  of  the  masculine  sex. 
One,  a  small,  old  fellow,  pined  away  to  a  little 
lump  of  hones  of  hardly  a  pound  weight,  was 
kept  on  a  gorgeous  hed  made  of  the  feathers  of 
the  humming-bird,  wrought  into  a  canopy,  and 
coverlids  of  gorgeous  purple.  He  was  found 
one  morning  stiff  and  cold.  I  thought  the  men 
did  not  seem  to  regard  his  exit  as  of  much  mo- 
ment, hut  the  women  were  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  and  redoubled  their  tenderness  toward  the 
only  two  now  left  to  them  ;  feeding  them  upon 
the  choicest  viands,  and  decorating  them  with 
all  that  their  little  store  of  wealth  could  supply. 
They  never  thwarted  or  contradicted  them, 
never  subjected  them  to  any  toil,  and  though 
apt  to  be  quarrelsome,  they  never  quarreled 
with  these  two. 

*** Bating  the  size,*  said  Bodman,  'a  man 
might  have  a  sort  of  clover-lazy  time  in  a  place 
like  that.  But  laziness  and  coddling  don't 
come  nat'ral  to  full-sized  men.     Go  on.' 

"  *  I  have  some  doubts  about  that,  Rodman. 
We  men  do  like  considerable  coddling  and 
spooney ing.  I  have  seen  the  time  when  I  have 
wished  there  was  some  big  giant  of  a  fellow  to 
take  me  up  in  his  arms  and  to  rock  me  like  a 
baby.' 

'*  *■  You  must  have  been  mighty  weak  or  sick, 
C^rge.  It  isn't  nat'ral  to  a  well  man  to 
spooney.  He*s  g^ame  to  the  last,  like  the  hunted 
stag  turning  at  bay,  and  for  myself,  old  fellow, 
X  never  cared  to  kill  one,  till  he  showed  game 
and  turned  upon  me.  So  long  as  he  gave  me 
bis  flanks  he  was  a  poor  concern,  bnt  antlers  to, 
he  was  worth  the  flght.  I  opine  women  do  not 
much  care  for  your  spooney  men.' 

*' '  Only  very  strong  women  like  such  men ; 
tbey  take  the  place  of  babies  to  them,  Rodman ; 
they  are  something  to  pet,  and  domineer  over ; 
bat  your  weak  woman  likes  best  a  man  of  robust 
nerve  and  vigorous  make,  who  will  supply  what 
is  lacking  in  herself.' 

*'  *  There's  something  in  that,  George,  and  I 
like  a  woman  a  trifling  weak ;  it  seems  more 
nat*ral  to  protect  her.  But  go  on  with  your 
story  ;  I  wane  to  see  how  the  little  folks  come 
out.  Husbands  seem  to  have  been  very  precious 
in  them  diggings,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  well 
if  wives  generally  considered  them  more  than 
tbey  do,  seein'  they  have  to  brunt  the  fight. 
Gk>on.' 

"  Thus  admonished  I  resumed,  but  could  not 
but  observe  the  thoughtful  aspect  of  my  friend, 


whose  brain  seemed  ill  able  to  solve  our  social 
problems.  I  could  not  but  think  what  a  melan- 
choly lot  would  be  that  of  the  last  woman  in 
that  deserted  temple ! 

"Though  Zalinka  had  determined  that  we 
must  ere  long  leave  these  harmless  creatures 
and  seek  a  less  gloomy  habitation,  we  did  not 
name  our  intention  to  them,  nor  were  we  really 
anxious  to  depart.  The  air  was  delicious  upon 
the  area  of  the  structure,  and  the  hours  we 
passed  in  this  seclusion  were  some  of  the  happi  - 
est  of  my  life — idle,  careless  hours,  in  which  to 
live  and  breathe  was  delight.  Zalinka,  having 
DO  memories  of  the  stir  and  competition  of  a 
more  advanced  civilization,  yielded  her  whole 
soul  to  its  present  content.  Nothing  could  bo 
more  seductive  than  the  rich  cadences  of  her 
voice ;  nothing  more  supremely  beautiful  than 
the  perfection  of  her  sensuous  organization,  ex- 
alted by  her  dim  but  fervent  religious  enthusi- 
asm, which,  based  upon  earth  as  it  was,  pene- 
trated to  something  vast,  glowing,  and  ecstatic 
in  the  Unseen. 

*^  She  listened  to  me  with  eyes  of  such  liquid 
light  and  beauty,  detecting  am  many  new  and 
wonderful  meanings  to  my  words,  meanings 
which  I  had  not  seen  till  then,  that  every  hour 
she  taught  me  to  feel  my  own  value  as  an  exist- 
ent creation,  and  made  me  the  more  wildly  fas- 
cinated by  her  own  mysterious  charms. 

"  *  All  that  is  nat'ral,  but  nothing  oncom- 
mon,'  interrupted  Rodman;  'I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  one  way  m  which  women  get  such 
a  power  over  us,  is  because  they  make  us  kind 
of  satisfied  with  ourselves,  and  we  nat'rally  lean 
to  what  props  us  up.  They're  mighty  keen, 
whether  by  art  or  natur'  I  can't  always  deter- 
mine.    Go  on.' 

*'  Once,  as  we  sat  amid  the  flowering  bights  of 
the  mound,  Zalinka  gazing  away  dreamily  at 
the  moon,  that  was  like  an  ethereal  globe  sus- 
pended above  us,  and  the  stars  thrones  of  gold 
in  the  blue  above,  I  noticed  the  mark  upon  her 
shoulder  was  now  uncommonly  vivid  and  dis- 
tinct. Ruby  red,  its  form  was  clearly  to  be  dis- 
cerned, a  living  serpent,  confined  to  its  pearly 
prison  by  a  thin  gossamer  texture,  which  i 
would  seem  a  touch  might  sever. 

«"  Is  it  not  beautiful  ?*  asked  Zalinka,  eyeing 
it  with  a  smile. 

-*I  shuddered,  for  I  had  thought  to  cut  it 
thence,  as  a  vile  disfigurement  Never  shall  I 
forget  her  leok  of  surprise  and  sorrow  at  my 
suggestion. 

"'Beautiful,  Teomax!'  she  exclaimed;  ^itis 
the  work  of  a  god !  What  is  this  upon  your 
breast  but  the  symbol  of  human  agony  P    Be- 
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hold  the  secret,  mysterioiis,  wonder  worker! 
The  lines  npon  his  skin  contain  the  arcana  of 
the  universe,  the  form  of  the  head  the  secrets  of 
the  Eternal.* 

"  *  Tell  me,  how  learned  yon  this,  most  lovely 
of  women? 

^'  *  Listen,  Teomax !  Our  reh'gion  is  the  de- 
pository of  a  worship  lost  and  forgotten,  but 
which  held  to  traditions  derived  from  the  earli- 
est believers  in  the  one  Gk>d,  the  Supreme  Father 
of  ail.  He  created  one  man  and  one  woman 
of  such  great  wisdom  and  beauty  that  all  other 
creatures  came  to  worship  them,  all  but  the  ser- 
pent, which  they  both  feared.  The  man  feared 
it  more  than  the  woman,  seeing  which  the  ser- 
pent came  oftenest  to  her,  as  she  sat  by  a  foun- 
tain, looking  at  her  own  face,  than  which  noth- 
ing could  be  more  lovely,  and  he  would  lie  in 
the  sunshine  wondering  at  her  beauty. 

"'Now  the  man  grew  angry  at  this,  and 
drove  the  creature  away,  whereat  the  woman 
grieved  exceedingly. 

"  * "  See  you  not,"  she  cried,  "  how  the  beau- 
tiful  words  upon  his  back  teach  us  of  the  round 
worlds  and  glowing  stars,  beyond  which  is  the 
Great  One  f" 

'' '  But  the  man  cried,  "  I  see  nothing  but  an 
ugly  beast.** 

" '  The  next  day  the  serpent  returned,  and 
lifting  himself  up,  he  kissed  the  woman  on  the 
shoulder.  Then  he  glided  away  among  the 
rocks  and  trees  and  blossoms,  and  could  no  more 
be  found.  The  woman  mourned  at  his  absence, 
seeing  which,  the  man  stooped  down  and  kissed 
her  shoulder  as  the  serpent  had  done.  Imme- 
diately he  was  seized  with  a  great  desire  to  find 
the  creature,  and  the  two  went  everywhere  in 
the  search,  therefore,  ever  since  that  day  the 
woman  has  borne  upon  her  person  somewhere 
the  sign  or  mark  of  the  serpent.  Sometimes  it 
is  hidden  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  head,  but  is  al- 
ways with  her,  and  the  man,  who  received  fhe 
kiss  at  second  hand,  is  everywhere  and  for  ever 
drawn  towards  her  by  a  hidden  and  irresistible 
attraction.' 

"  *  Though  you  got  that  story  from  a  heathen 
and  a  Pagan,  George,  who  is  supposed  to  know 
nothing  but  dumb  idols,  I  do  believe  she  come 
nearer  to  the  truth  about  women,  than  any 
thing  in  the  books,  and  it  goes  to  show  that 
they've  got  a  sort  of  courage  in  them,  and  a 
way  of  seeing  through  things  that  is  lacking  to 
us  men  in  that  line.  That  they've  all  been 
kissed  more  or  less  by  the  serpent,  admits  of  not 
a  shadow  of  doubt.    Go  on.'  " 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

PATIBirCB  AUTD    PATTIr— ThB    RuSTIO    liOVXBS— 

Thi  Silvbb  Box. 

ELECTA  resumed  her  place  in  the  home  of 
the  Professor,  where  her  presence  had  be- 
come a  beautiful  necessity,  and  where  she  could, 
unknown  to  him,  dfrect  somewhat  the  forttmes 
of  Paul. 

Janet,  assured  of  the  fate  of  her  husband, 
went  about  preparing  those  decent  weeds  sap- 
posed  to  be  essential  to  grief,  and  with  the  aid 
of  logwood  and  alum  converted  every  available 
article  to  a  somber  hue  of  black,  including  her 
own  hands  and  the  long  clothes-line  extended 
from  a  comer  of  the  house  to  the  tall  shed-roof 
of  the  pig-stye.  She  gave  a  tip  of  black  to  the 
moldings  of  the  door,  and  the  bordermgs  of 
the  little  curtains  of  the  window,  as  well  as  "Qie 
«  smoke-board"  which  hung  across  the  kitchen 
fireplace. 

Paul  had  not  the  heaxt  to  leave  his  mother  in 
her  present  gloomy  mood,  and  he  busied  himself 
in  making  the  little  cottage  as  neat  and  pretty 
as  possible,  thinking,  it  may  be,  that  some  time 
Patience  might  be  willing  to  grace  it  with  her 
presence.  The  garden  soon  became  a  very  wil- 
derness of  roses,  and  vines  were  made  to  dimb 
the  windows  and  even  mount  the  low  rool 
The  patch  of  ground,  by  skillful  husbandly, 
yielded  unwonted  returns,  and  his  pay  in  the 
saw-mill,  where  he  was  daily  employed,  gave 
them  all  their  needful  comforts,  and  even  moch 
more. 

Still,  like  all  the  boys  in  that  maratime  State, 
he  pined  for  the  sea,  assured  that  wealth  and 
rank  were  only  to  be  secured  by  that  life  of 
peril  and  bold  adventure.  He  was  not  entirely 
at  ease  about  Patience,  whose  rustic  attractions 
gave  him  a  world  of  solicitude.  In  spite  of  the 
energetic  discipline  of  the  Deaconess,  she  was 
growing  every  day  to  be  a  tall,  comely  girl,  with 
bright  laughing  eyes,  and  a  redundancy  of  cnili 
which  played  the  mischief  with  the  Yankees  of 
the  neighborhood. 

Never  was  seen  such  another  rosy,  witty, 
merry  girl,  and  whenever  the  Deaconess  woold 
permit  her  to  attend  the  huskings  and  qnilt- 
ings  of  the  day,  she  was  the  acknowledged  belle 
and  beauty.  Paul  saw  with  displeasure  that 
Seth  Wyman  still  dangled  in  her  wake,  and 
that  if  Patience  did  not  encourage,  she  certainly 
did  not  discountenance  his  admiration,  for  she 
rather  liked  to  have  a  troop  of  admirers  at  her 
heels,  declaring  that  their  quarrels  about  her 
were  too  spicy  to  be  lost.  All  the  coquetry 
of  rustic  charms  was  innate  in  her.    It  was  onri- 
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ODfi  to  obsenre  the  skill  with  which  she  evaded 
an  explanation  with  thoae  whom  she  enloiled, 
no  less  than  the  diligence  of  her  eflbrts  to  en* 
snare  them. 

If  one,  more  persistent  than  another,  insisted 
upon  making  his  cause  known,  she  had  ready 
some  pretty  pout,  or  wondering  look,  and  with 
mock  solemnity  sent  him  a  diminutire  reticule 
containing  a  single  raitiftj  which,  in  rural  par- 
lanee,  meant,  '*  I  gire  you  the  bag,  and  a  rea" 
8on"  It  is  known  that  the  Tulgar  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  fruit  is  in  this  way. 

Paul  was  indignant  at  all  this  trifling,  not- 
withstanding that  he  did  not  fail  like  others  to 
subject  himself  to  the  battery  of  her  charms. 
Passing  the  window,  where  she  sat  at  the  small 
wheel  spinning  flax,  he  sauntered,  listening  to 
her  rich  voice  singing  a  plaintive  air,  and  as 
he  cast  a  furtive  glance  in  at  the  open  window, 
he  saw  that  she  was  weeping. 

SONG. 

My  true  love  called  me  Sweetheart,  onc^— 

A  word  to  maidens  dear ; 
But  then  he  turned  himself  away, 

And  left  me  weeping  here, 

And  left  me  weeping  here. 

My  true  love  has  a  gallant  air, 

A  bright  and  beaming  eye ; 
Ah,  woe  is  me  I  and  woe  the  day, 

If  my  true  love  should  die, 

If  my  true  love  should  die  I 

She  must  have  known  even  the  shadow  of  the 
handsome  Paul  Steams,  for  her  face  and  neck 
assumed  a  deep  blush,  and,  hastily  drawing  her 
hand  across  her  eyes,  she  looked  up  with  a  very 
becoming  smile,  and  asked, 

"  flow  do  you  like  my  singing,  Paul  ?" 

"  You  know  well  enough.  Patience,  that  every 
fool  of  a  boy  likes  it  too  weU." 

Patience  touched  her  foot  to  the  pedal  of  the 
wheel  and  gave  it  a  turn.  At  which  Paul  red- 
dened, but  said,  quite  composedly, 

''Patience,  there  is  to  be  a  singing  festival 
and  party  up  at  the  mill  on  Saturday  night, 
will  you  go  P" 

"  Yes ;  I  ha^e  several  invitations." 

Paul  looked  more  pale  than  vexed,  and  an- 
swered, *'  I  suppose,  then,  that  you  are  ahfeady 
engaged  r* 

*'  Malinda  Jones  and  I  are  going  together;  we 
are  tired  of  the  boys." 

'*  Well,  in  that  case,  I'll  go  alone ;  I  am  tired 
of  the  girls." 

Patience  hearing  the  step  of  Mrs.  Grant  gave 


her  lover  a  look  of  caution,  and  began  to  spin 
vigorously. 

Patience  was  by  no  means  the  awkward  girl, 
eating  her  bread  and  butter  and  singing  at  the 
same  time,  as  when  introduced  in  our  story. 
She  was  now  eighteen  years  old,  and,  accord- 
ing to  New  England  usages,  had  reached  her 
majority,  and  was  entitled  to  some  expression 
of  good  will  from  those  she  had  so  long  and  so 
faithfully  served.  Accordingly,  she  was  now 
the  owner  of  a  chest  of  *'  drawers,"  containing, 
beside  her  freedom  suit,  sundry  sheets  and  pillow 
cases,  besides  quilts  and  blankets,  making  her 
quite  an  heiress  in  a  small  way,  which,  super- 
added to  her  personal  charms,  well-known  dili- 
gence, and  sweetness  of  temper,  created  much 
admiration  and  interest  in  the  minds  of  all 
the  marriageable  young  men  in  the  vicinity. 

Nor  was  this  all ;  many  a  g^ve  and  bereaved 
widower,  in  the  first  gloss  of  bis  crape-band, 
hastened  to  make  a  proffer  of  his  experienced 
heart  and  rich  acres  to  the  handsome  girl  whoso 
notability  was  well  appreciated  in  a  thrifty 
population.  Old  bachelors  also  found  the  ice 
of  many  winters  thawed  by  her  sunny  smile; 
but  Patience  seemed  inexorable  to  young  and 
old,  and  it  was  confidently  predicted  that  "  she 
would  go  through  the  woods  and  pick  up  with 
a  broken  stick." 

For  several  years  her  relations  with  the  Dea- 
coness had  been  far  from  disagreeable,  that  ener- 
getic dragon  having  been  quite  disarmed,  not 
by  the  docility  of  Patience,  but  by  a  sudden 
stand  which  she  took,  as  unexpected,  and  as 
much  to  her  own  surprise,  as  to  that  of  her  mis- 
tress. She  had  never  troubled  herself  much 
about  the  abuse  she  received,  saying,  "  a  blow 
now  and  then  was  a  good  thing  to  stir  up  a 
girl's  mettle,  and  to  keep  her  from  dawdering 
about,  and  crying  and  whimpering  over  Kttle 
things.  She  was  sure  she  was  sometimes  glad 
to  get  a  blow  when  she  was  worried  about 
something  else." 

She  had  dodged  the  dame's  uplifted  hand,  and 
had  laughed  in  her  face,  but  at  the  time  to 
which  we  refer,  when  she  was  disposed  to  be  un- 
usually demonstrative,  Patience  seised  the  two 
hands  of  the  woman  and  held  them  fast.  It 
was  in  vain  that  she  twisted,  and  turned,  and 
pulled.  Patience  was  young,  and  strong,  and 
resolute,  and  held  her  own  with  a  will,  and  as 
soon  as  she  could  speak,  said, 

**  Kow  look  here,  ma'am !  I  am  as  strong  as 
you  are,  as  tall,  and  a  great  deal  youDger  and 
better  looking.  You  needn't  try  to  bite,  my 
teeth  are  much  better  than  yours.  You  needn't 
wrench  and  pull,  Fm  the  strongett  you'll  find. 
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Yon  shall  hear  what  I  haye  to  say,  and  then 
I'll  let  yon  go."  The  Deaconess  was  so  fairly 
out  of  breath  by  this  time,  that  she  was  obliged 
to  keep  still  and  hear  what  the  girl  had  to 
say. 

*'  Now  you  are  still,  look  here,  and  mind  what 
I  haye  to  say.  I  am  tired  of  going  about  with  the 
prints  of  your  ugly  fingers  on  my  cheeks,  and  I 
will  not  bear  it  any  longer.  Bo  you  hear  P  i 
will  not  b^ar  it  any  longer!"  This  with  great 
emphasis. 

By  this  time  the  Deaconess  was  duite  sub- 
dued, and,  beginning  to  whimper,  she  an- 
swered, 

"  La  you !  now  Patience,  I  nerer  meant  to 
hurt  3'ou.     It's  only  my  way  1" 

"  Well,  it's  an  ugly  way,  and  you  must  cure 
yourself  of  it." 

''  To  think  of  all  the  pains  Fye  taken  to  make 
a  smart  girl  of  you,  and  now  this  is  your  grati- 
tude !"  and  she  sniffed  and  drew  her  face  into 
the  shape  of  a  nut-cracker. 

<'  I  know  all  the  good  you' ye  done,  and  all  the 
bad  too,  and  I  neyer  will  take  another  box  in 
the  face  from  you;  so  promise,  and  1*11  let  you 

go- 
*'  Well,  then,  I  promise ;  I  won't  if  I  can  help 


it" 

"That  will  not  do;  you  must  promise  for 
good." 

"  I  promise,  certain  true." 

''There  now!  kiss  me,  and  we'll  be  good 
friends." 

Tho  dragon  put  her  thin  lips  to  the  rosy  ones 
of  Patience,  and  was  completely  disarmed.  Pa- 
tience, naturally  affectionate  and  generous,  gaye 
her  from  that  time  her  whole-souled  seryice,  so 
that  the  woman  often  wondered  in  her  heart 
why  she  had  not  sooner  learned  what  a  good, 
bright,  faithful  girl  Patience  really  was. 

Electa  interested  herself  in  the  career  of  the 
lovers  in  many  ways,  for  she  felt  a  sisterly  at- 
tachment for  Paul,  and  in  the  candor  of  her 
heart  wa^  sometimes  prompted  to  acquaint  him 
with  their  near  relationship,  but  foreseeing  that 
that  might  inyolve  much  that  was  detrimental 
to  the  memory  of  her  father,  she  contented  her- 
self with  dividing  with  him  as  opportunity  af- 
forded some  portion  of  her  worldly  goods,  under 
the  pretext  of  carrying  out  the  views  of  John 
iSteams,  who  at  his  death  had  in  a  manner  com- 
mitted the  family  to  her  care. 

Janet  at  length  resumed  her  old  tidy  habits, 
and  was  punctual  at  sermon  and  prayer,  osten- 
tatiously dropping  her  pittance  into  the  mis- 
sionary-box, and  going  about  among  her  neigh- 
bors in  her  decent  black,  and  rejoicing  in  the 


epithet  now  applied  to  her  of  *'the  Widow 
Steams,"  though  in  hearing  it  she  might  often 
be  heard  to  mutter,  '*  He  was  a  good  creeter,  a 
good  creeter !" 

Her  curiosity  was  exercised  abont  the  ailyer 
box,  and  she  one  day  remarked  to  Electa  that 
she  would  like  to  learn  of  the  Shakers  whether 
he  left  any  thing  of  the  sort  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  adding, 

"  'Twas  a  kind  of  pnrty  thing,  and  I  would 
like  to  know  about  it,  and  whose  hair  he  kept  so 
choice ;  leastwise,  I  the  widder  ought  to  have  it 
for  a  keepsake.  Did  you  see  any  thing  of  the 
kindP' 

Electa's  cheek  grew  pale  at  these  painful 
memories,  and  perhaps  she  felt  a  revolting,  also, 
at  the  coldness  and  g^reediness  of  the  wonaa, 
but  she  answered,  calmly, 

'*  Yes,  Janet;  I  saw  the  box  in  the  hands  of 
John  Steams  just  before  his  death." 

"Did  he  direct  what  was  to  be  done  with  it? 
Didn't  he  leave  any  word  for  me,  his  lawful 
wife  r 

"  John  Steams  did  not  name  you,  Janet ;  he 
placed  the  box  in  my  hands." 

**  I'm  sure  he  meant  for  you  to  give  it  to  me. 
I'm  the  rightful  owner  of  it,  Electa,  and  I  shall 
look  to  you  for  it." 

Electa's  cheek  flushed,  but  she  answered  in 
her  invariably  mild  manner, 

"  When  the  body  of  John  Steams  was  ready 
for  its  last  resting,  I  placed  the  silver  box,  and 
the  lock  of  golden  hair  within  it,  upon  hia 
breast,  and  there  it  lies  now ;  it  and  the  story  of 
the  golden  hair  are  buried  for  ever  with  bis 
ashes." 

Janet's  small  eyes  dilated  with  something 
like  awe,  as  she  muttered  to  herself,  "Sneh 
things  seem  a  pity,  and  a  waste;  they  never 
does  the  dead  any  good,"  but  the  severe  look 
of  rebuke  in  Electa's  face  silenced  her. 

Janet  had  lately  taken  to  snuff,  and  her 
thrifty  proclivities  undoubtedly  suggested  a  new 
use  for  the  box,  for  though  naturally  penuriouat 
she  had  an  eye  to  show,  and  her  watch  worn  at 
her  belt,  with  its  old  fashioned  seals,  was  often 
a  subject  of  envy  to  her  poorer  neighbors. 


CHAPTEH    XXIV. 
A  CouxTBT  Pa&tt— Gross  Puxfosbs. 

PAUL,  despite  his  admiration  for  the  hand- 
some Patience,  resented  her  coquetries,  and 
often  treated  her  with  coldness  or  indifference,  a 
manner  which  only  evolved  a  double  share  of  the 
quality  he  censured.    He  forgot  that  this  mix- 
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ture  of  maidenly  resarre  and  mstio  gajety  were 
the  yery  qualitiee  fchat  lield  his  hoyhood  in 
thrall,  and  evolved  the  deeper  admiration  of  his 
youth. 

No  mfftic  feU  had  been  perfect  if  denied  the 
presence  of  tbe  lovely  Patience,  whose  feet  were 
the  lightest  in  the  dance,  and  whose  voice  waa 
the  sweetest  in  the  song.  At  a  hnsking  the 
red  ears  all  seemed  to  come  to  her  lot,  and  he 
by  no  means  relished  the  scramble  of  the  lads 
for  a  kiss  on  these  occasions,  though  he  did  ad- 
mire the  saucy  way  in  which  she  held  up  the 
oom  in  place  of  her  cheek  to  be  kissed.  When 
the  maple  sugar  boiling  came  round,  she  was  so 
bewitching  in  the  moonlight  that  he  was  half 
beside  himself  with  jealousy,  and  instead  of  com- 
peting with  the  young  men  for  her  favors,  he 
grew  moody  and  silent,  which  by  no  means 
added  to  his  own  attractions. 

Patience  saw  all  this,  and  had  penetration 
enough  to  divine  the  meaning  of  it,  and  rather 
enjoyed  his  discomfiture,  so  long  as  he  was  not 
heguiled  into  any  attentions  to  another. 

On  the  evening  of  the  intended /^^tf,  Patience 
and  Malinda  Jones  delayed  their  coming  till  all 
the  others  were  there,  conscious  that  their  arri- 
val would  create  a  sensation ;  which  it  did  to 
their  heart's  content,  and  the  two  girl's  started 
upon  their  round  of  coquetries,  quite  to  the  dis- 
may of  the  IcftS  aspiring  maidens.  The  dance 
commenced,  and  Paul  was  about  to  proffer  his 
bow  to  Patience,  when  he  saw  her  give  hers  to 
David  Jones ;  he  none  the  lees  readily  led  the 
pretty  Malinda  upon  the  floor,  and  so  devoted 
and  so  confidential  grew  his  attentions  that  poor 
Patience  could  have  wept  with  vexation,  and 
had  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  seem  to  be  as 
equally  devoted  to  her  partner  for  the  time 
being. 

Poor  David  was  overjoyed,  and  began  in  the 
intervals  of  the  dance  to  show  that  he  was  more 
than  ready  to  reciprocate  all  the  kindnesses  of 
Patience.  This  was  a  new  source  of  vexation, 
and  she  cut  him  short  by  saying  very  pee- 
vlahly, 

"  I  don't  see  what  every  fool  of  a  boy  wants 
to  be  all  the  time  talking  love  for ;  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  it,  and  am  siok  of  it." 

« Nobody  can  help  being  in  love  with  you, 
Patience;  at  least  I  can't,"  whispered  David, 
fervently. 

"Well  then,  Pm  sorry  for  it;  that's  all  I 
have  to  say." 

"  I  don't  see  what  ails  you,  Patience.    I  al- 
ways—" began  poor  David,  but  she  cut  him 
short. 
«  Ails  me?    Goodnees!  nothing  ails  me  but 


sickness  to  see  the  fellers  make  fools  of  them- 
selves." 

''Well,  I  never  thought  this  of  you.  Pa- 
tience! I  always  thought  you  the  sweetest- 
tempered  girl  in  the  town.  Pd  no  idea  you 
could  be  so — ^*  he  stopped  in  good  time,  and 
Patience  finished  the  sentence. 

" '  Cross,'  you  want  to  say,  and  dam't.  Tou 
have  been  mistaken  in  me,  David.  I've  got  an 
awful  temper.  I  was  bad  enough  to  begin  with, 
and  I've  been  ten  years  studying  with  Mrs. 
Grant.  (Goodness,  David,  I'm  enough  to  scare 
you  out  of  your  seven  senses !" 

Her  littie  man  did  not  see  the  mischief  in  the 
girl's  eyes,  and  he  looked  at  her  aghast,  in- 
wardly thinking  it  was  just  as  well  to  drop  the 
subject. 

At  length  the  company  collected  around  the 
great  fireplace,  with  its  raddy  blaze  roaring  up 
the  huge  chimney,  and  nuts  and  apples  were 
discussed  to  the  measure  of  ballad  and  song,  and 
the  recital  of  stories.  Several  songs  were  given 
with  much  zest,  and  there  were  frequent  calls 
for  one  from  Patience,  but  she  was  silent,  de- 
claring that  she  had  lost  her  voice  with  a  cold. 

Meanwhile,  Paul  was  assiduous  in  his  atten- 
tions to  Malinda  Jones.  He  named  her  apple, 
he  counted  the  seeds  in  the  palm  of  her  hand, 
and  in  every  way  acted  the  part  of  a  subjugated 
swain.  Seeing  this.  Patience,  who  had  rejected 
attentions  with  such  asperity  that  even  Seth 
Wyman  was  driven  away,  now  felt  her  natural 
spirit  revive,  and  she  resolved  to  sing  one  song 
if  it  choked  her.  Paul  sang  the  following,  the 
company  joining  in  the  chorus. 


SONO. 

My  lady,  she  is  fair — 
For  that  I  love  her  well ; 
Rich  jewels  deck  her  hair, 
Their  worth  1  can  not  tell ; 

For,  rich  or  fair, 

I  littie  care. 

But  that  she  loves  me  well ; 

But  that  she  loves  me  well. 

My  lady  has  a  smile 

That  parts  two  mbies  bright, 

And  underneath  the  while 

White  pearls  are  brought  to  light ; 

For  smiles  so  rare 

I  littie  care, 

But  that  her  love  they  tell, 

But  that  her  love  they  tell. 

My  lady's  voice  to  hear 
The  birds  stop  on  the  spray. 
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And  angels  might  come  n^r 

To  join  their  harps  in  play. 
Beyond  compare 
For  words  I  care 
That  say  **  I  love  thee  well, 
That  say  "I  love  thee  well  I" 

This  little  song  produced  a  marked  effect  upon 
the  company,  and  Malinda  did  not  restrain  her 
admiring  gaze  npon  the  singer,  for  Paul  had  a 
fine  haritone  voice,  clear  and  manly,  and  sung 
with  taste  and  expression. 

All  voices  now  called  upon  Patience,  hut  she 
was  all  at  once  so  deeply  and  confidentially 
talking  with  Seth  Wyman  that  she  did  not  seem 
to  hear  the  call.  When  at  length  this  pretext 
would  no  longer  suffice,  she  replied,  somewhat 
sharply, 

*'  I  have  forgotten  every  song  I  ever  learned 
in  my  life.  I  have  a  terrfble  cold,  a  very  sore 
throat,  a  headache,  and  rheumatism,  and  can*t 
think  of  singing." 

This  was  received  with  shouts  of  laughter, 
and  still  more  earnest  entreaties  for  her  to  sing. 
Seeing  resistance  was  vain,  Patience  hegan  in  a 
sort  of  recitative  to  sing  a  favorite  string  of 
rhymes  often  heard  in  the  nursery  of  old  Kew 
England  families,  most  likely  to  have  heen  a 
huntsman's  call  to  his  hounds.    It  runs  thus : 

Rusty,  Dusty,  Piber,  Tell ; 

Doggy,  Torum,  Torhy,  Rell ; 

Oakum,  Beachum,  Storum,  Borum, 

Pocus,  and  Pig-hog ; 

Ginger,  come  Bulldog ; 

Sylvester,  come  Trimtram ; 

Turn  about  Jacknips,  with  a  whim-wham. 

These  ridiculous  words,  sung  with  a  grave 
face  and  musical  voice,  were  received  with  vehe- 
ment applause  by  the  young  men,  and  some  co- 
vert sneering  by  the  women.  Paul  laughed 
with  the  rest,  but  he  looked  her  in  the  face  and 
said,  slowly, 

"  I  think  such  a  call,  so  given,  would  bring 
together  hounds,  as  well  as  puppies/' 

Patience  felt  her  anger  rising,  but  she  tamed 
to  the  company  and  said, 

**  Yes,  I  will  sing  you  a  song:  bnt  all  must 
join  in  the  chorus,"  and  she  sung  the  following 
with  a  vest  and  spirit  all  her  own. 

SONG. 

The  lady  came  to  the  trysting-pkoe. 
Her  fickle  loyer  to  see ; 
With  a  joyous  heart,  and  a  glowing  face 
She  came  to  the  mulberry  tree. 


Under  the  malbany  tree 

Meet  me. 
I  deny  him,  I  defy  him  ; 
If  he 's  gone,  farewell  he. 

Oh,  she  was  proud  as  she  was  fSeur, 
As  woman  of  right  should  be ; 
She  bore  her  lover  a  true  heart  there. 
But  it  needs  true  heart  to  tee  ! 

Under  the  mulberry  tree 

Sang  she,  • 

I  deny  him,  I  defy  him ; 

If  he 's  gone,  farewell  ha. 

She  plucked  a  lily  from  the  stream, 
Its  leaves  were  dyed  with  red ; 
She  plucked  a  rose  as  white  as  cream. 
It  turned  as  if  it  bled. 

Under  the  mulberry  tree 
Sang  she, 

I  deny  him,  I  defy  him  ; 

If  he 's  gone,  farewell  he. 

The  sun  rose  high,  the  sun  sank  low. 
Each  star  her  lamp  hung  bright. 
As  if  they  waited,  long  ago, 
For  lover  through  the  night. 

Under  the  mulberry  tree 
Sang  she, 

I  deny  him,  I  defy  him  ; 

If  he 's  gone,  farewell  he. 

She  turned  her  east^  she  turned  her  west. 
Her  eyes  without  a  tear  ; 
But  there  was,  down  upon  her  breast , 
A  drop  of  blood,  red  clear. 

Under  the  mulberry  tree 
Sat  she ; 

I  deny  him,  I  defy  him  ; 

If  he 's  gone,  farewell  he. 

Aye,  rattle  your  spurs,  and  shake  the  rein. 
Hold  high  your  knightly  head ; 
But  a  true  heart  lost  will  never  again 
Beat  quick  at  your  coming  tread. 

Under  the  mulbeny  tree 
Died  she ; 

I  deny  him,  I  defy  him ; 

If  he 's  gone,  farewell  he. 

Paul  turned  pale  as  he  listened,  but  he  was 
rather  angered  than  softened  toward  her,  and 
he  became  a  moody  escort  to  the  pretty,  admir- 
ing Malinda  Jones  on  her  way  home,  bat  as  it 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Patience  he  conld 
mark  her  manner  without  observation. 

Patience  folded  her  arms  under  her  shawl  aa 
if  unconscious  of  her  admiring  followers;  sod- 
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denly  slie  tamed  sharply  aaroond  and  grolaiTned, 
idth  a  mocking  laugh, 

<«  Why  I  what  a  zetixme !  1  didn't  whistle  !*' 

«  Let  any  one  that  likes  be  called  a  pappy ; 
I  for  one  won't  bear  it  I"  cried  poor  little  Jones, 
and  be  tamed  back. 

''Well,  I  don't  care  what  a  bandsome  girl 
oalls  me,"  answered  the  bolder,  Beth  Wyman, 
snd  be  ofibred  bis  arm  with  rastio  grace,  to 
wbicb  Patience  respoaded, 

'*  Seth  Wyman,  yoa  are  a  fool,  and  a-^— " 

"  Say  it  out.  Patience ;  I  accept  the  com  be- 
forehand.   You  mean  I'm  a  puppy." 

"  Such  talk  is  yery  xmbeooming ;  no,  I  do  not 
want  your  arm.  A  woman  ought  to  be  as  well 
able  to  walk  alone  as  a  man." 

**  Let  me  have  a  little  plain  talk,  will  yoa. 
Patience  P  Ererybody  knows  you  like  Paol, 
but  that  proud  fellow  doesn't  care  that  for  yoa," 
and  he  snapped  bis  tbumb  and  fingson  together 
withaiest. 

"  Why,  how  wise  you  are,  Seth !  wbo  would 
liaTO  ever  thought  yoa  could  see  so  far  into  a 
millstone,"  and  she  took  his  arm  with  a  derisive 
laugh. 

Poor  Seth  was  quite  beside  himself  with  de- 
light, and  began  to  tell  her  that  he  already 
owned  a  pair  of  steers,  did  not  owe  any  man  a 
cent,  and  intended  to  buy  Mr.  Ghiffin's  house 
just  below  the  mills. 

"  Why,  what  is  all  that  to  me,  Seth  P  Why 
do  you  tell  me  t^  P  if  s  nothing  to  me  I" 

**  But  it's  a  great  deal  to  both  of  us,  when  we 
begin  the  world  for  ourselves,  Patience." 

"  Us  P  we  P  wbo  is  u$  and  w^f  I  don't  un- 
devstand." 

*'  You  do  understand,  Patienoe ;  and  let  me 
tell  you  yon  are  fooling  too  much,"  and  Setb 
reddened  with  vexation. 

<<  Goodness  gracious  t  How  can  I  help  it, 
Seth,  if  Fm  short-witted  P" 

**•  You're  the  keenest-witted  girl  in  the  town, 
and  you  know  it,  Patience.  You  can  fool  any 
of  us  fellers,  and  yon  like  to  do  it,  and  you 
know  it." 

*^  What  a  fright  I  what  a  monster  I  You'd 
better  keep  out  of  my  way,  at  any  rate,  Seth," 
answered  the  girl. 

"Thaf  s  pretty  well,  too,  when  you  know  Fve 
been  after  you  ever  since  I  was  knee-high  to  a 
grasshopper." 

*^  After  me,  Seth  Wyman  P  the  more  fool  you ! 
I'm  in  no  hurry  to  make  any  man  miserable." 

*'You  don't  mean  it,  Patience.  You  know 
you'll  have  me  after  you're  tired  bambooding 
aU  t&e  fellers." 

^  Yon  don't  mean  it,  Seth !    It's  kind  in  you. 


And  all  your  plans  are  laid  I  What  should  I 
have  Seth  Wyman  for?" 

*'  For  a  husband,  to  be  sure." 

'' Goodness  I  a  husband  is  not  among  my 
wants,"  and  she  gave  way  to  a  merry  fit  of 
laughter. 

'*  Oh  Patience  t  you  are  cruel !  I  will  provide 
for  you,  and  protect  you,  and  love  you,"  and 
Seth  spoke  with  a  manly  earnestness,  but  Pa- 
tience answered, 

"  Seth,  I  can  provide  for  myself,  and  protect 
myself,  and  love  myself  better  than  any  body 
else  can;  so  just  put  all  nonsense  out  of  your 
head." 

They  had  by  this  time  reached  Deacon 
Grant's  door,  and,  as  they  mounted  the  steps^ 
Seth  attempted  to  put  a  kiss  upon  her  red  lips, 
which  was  met  by  a  by  no  means  light  slap 
across  the  face  from  the  hand  of  Patienoe,  who 
opened  the  door  quickly  and  disappeared  within, 
for  this  was  not  the  time  nor  locality  for  night- 
locks,  and  the  door  was  un&8tened« 

Patience  mounted  to  her  little  room,  but  conld 
not  resist  peeping  out  to  see  #hat  became  of  her 
admirer.  There  he  was,  out  in  the  moonlight, 
looking  intently  up  at  her  chamber  window. 
She  ^as  more  annoyed  than  pleased  at  this,  and 
putting  her  head  out  said,  sharply, 

"  Seth,  go  home !  and  thank  your  stars  that 
you're  rid  of  me.  The  Deacon's  wife  has  almost 
broke  her  arm  trying  to  whip  me  into  a  good 
girl,  but  it's  time  lost" 

"  Oh  Patience  1  you  know  better." 

"  Fm  a  real  cross,  disagreeable,  hateful  girl, 
Seth,  and  I  should  pity  the  man  that  had  me  for 
a  wife." 

<*  Fd  like  to  be  the  man  for  all  that,"  answered 

tiieyontii. 

Patience  laughed  merrily.  "Don't  cry  for 
the  man  in  the  moon,  Seth.  It  can't  have  it. 
Now,  really  and  tndy,  Seth,  I'm  sorry  you've 
made  such  a  fool  of  yourself;  but  here  is  my 
final  answer.  Good  night  1"  and  she  tossed  htm 
out  a  mitUn  and  shut  the  window. 

Poor  Seth  picked  it  up,  mechanically,  and  see- 
ing what  it  was,  and  knowing  its  import,  he 
hurled  the  token  violently  at  her  window,  and| 
thrusting  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  went  away 
whistling, 

"  Three-score  and  ten  of  us,  poor  old  maids." 


m»^ 


Thoss  who  aim  at  high  intellectual 
achievements  may  be  assured  that  no  part  of 
their  time  will  be  wasted  in  becoming'familiar 
with  the  science  of  organiaation  and  lif e.— JfAIL 
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The  Fair  and  the  Offending  Foot. 


BT  SEV.   CBABIiBS    B.    BBIOHAM. 


THE  foot  has  not  bo  many  xusm  as  the  hand, 
vet  it  is  hy  no  means  the  least  important 
organ  of  the  hody.    It  is  hronght  into  very 
▼arioos  and  yery  constant  service.    Though  the 
lowest  of  all  the  organs,  nearest  to  the  dost,  hid- 
den mostly  from  sight,  and  distorted  more  than 
any  organ  from  its  natural  shape,  it  has  still  a 
yery  important  part  in  the  work  and  joy,  alike  of 
suyage  ancf  of  ciyilissed  man.    It  is  the  organ  of 
movement  and  aotiyity,  and  it  rales  the  hrain  as 
well  hy  its  action  as  its  angaish.    More  than 
one  English  statesman  has  heen  forced  hy  gout 
to  relinquish  his  high  duties,  and  has  heen  made 
as  pitiahle  a  victim  as  any  galley  slave.    The 
literal "  understanding  "  gives  value  and  efficacy 
to   the   metaphorical   understanding.      "  The 
head  can  not  say  to  the  feet,  We  have  no  need 
of  you."    On  this  "uncomely"  part  of  the 
body,  there  is  really  an  abundant  honor.    It  is 
the  martyr  part  of  the  body,  suffering  all  the 
time,  in  the  good  which  it  doeB,.jmd  the  graoe 
which  it  exhibits.     Half  of  the  slender  feet 
which  are  lithe  and  tripping  on  the  Broadway 
pavement  are  really  agonizing  in  their  rhythmic 
movement,  and  could  hardly  bring  more  tor- 
ment to  their  owner,  if  they  were  burned  in 
the  fire.    The  luxury  of  a  "  walk "  is  dearly 
purchased  in  the  tortures  which  it  so  often  in- 
volves.   Before  you  can  tell  the  actual  state 
and  soul  of  the  man,  you  must  know  his  feet  as 
well  as  his  head.     Achilles  is  not  the  only 
proud  leader  who  has  been  brought  low  by  a 
Tolnerable  heel. 

A  sound  foot  gives  a  sense  of  freedom  to  man 
or  woman.  It  is  the  first  emancipation  from  the 
in&ntile  period,  when  the  child  stands  and  steps 
upon  his  own  feet  His  baby  life  then  seems 
to  vanish,  and  manhood  to  be  distinotly  prophe- 
•ied.  And  when  this  foot  becomes  stronger,  and 
the  tottering,  doubtful  walk  breaks  into  the 
confident  run,  what  glee  and  glory  in  that  ex- 
eitement  I  There  is  no  exhilaration  so  quicken- 
ing,  none  which  so  many  enjoy,  as  swift  run- 
ning of  any  kind.  A  horse-race  will  draw 
larger  crowds  than  any  oratory  or  preaching ; 
Spurgeon  or  Beecher  have  more  feeble  attrac- 
tion than  Dexter  or  Flora  Temple.  The  excite- 
ment in  base-ball  playing  is  more  in  the  "  runs  " 
than  in  the  catches,  and  the  runs  decide  the  vic- 
tory. Do  not  the  newspapers  give  as  much 
apace  to  their  record  of  the  triumphs  of  the  feet 


as  of  the  brain,  in  their  elaborate  reports  of  the 
matches  of  the  ball  clubs  P  It  was  so  in  the  old 
Ghrecian  days;  and  Paul  was  judicious  in  show- 
ing forth  his  delight  in  evangelical  work  by  the 
metaphors  of  the  racr •course.  Even  swift  walk- 
ing, which  lacks  one  element  of  the  excitement  of 
the  chase  in  its  measured  movement,  and  its  con- 
straint, has  honor  in  our  time.  Bo  not  eminent 
and  grave  citisens,  the  solid  men  of  New  York, 
publish  themselves  as  patrons  of  the  *'■  walkist/' 
whose  praise  is  that  he  has  walked  so  many 
miles  in  an  hour,  or  so  many  miles  in  a  dayf 
The  wise  preacher  may  be  left  to  starre  on  a 
bare  pittance,  but  the  **walkist"  has  his  pnzaa 
of  $1600  for  a  single  day*s  exercise  of  his  endnz^ 
ing  feet. 

In  our  time,  so  much  of  the  running  is  dona 
by  mechanical  substitutes,  that  the  andeoi 
praise  of  this  motion  has  less  meaning.  ThB 
strange  misapprehension  of  Dr.  Watts,  when  he 
tells  of  the '*  beauteous  feel "  of  those  who  <*«teii^  " 
on  Zion's  hill,  has  more  justice  for  those  who 
read  sermons  behind  stiff  pulpits.  The  Hebrew 
Prophet  saw  the  messengers  of  glad  tidings  so 
beautiful,  because  their  feet  were  runming  m 
tivtfUf/  upon  the  mountains  of  Judea.  If  ibey 
had  stayed  or  stood  only  upon  any  smaimit, 
their  feet  would  have  been  no  fairer  than  the 
feet  of  a  brasen  idoL  Now  we  haTS  steam  car- 
riages and  the  swift  lightning  to  do  our  Tmk- 
ning,  and  the  study  is  to  adjust  our  laainess  to 
their  speed.  The  height  of  delight  is  to  recline 
like  a  Sybarite  in  a  Pullman  car,  while  it  ilios 
across  the  continent,  "  swift  as  an  eagle  cnti 
the  air."  These  oontrivanoes  are  bound  on  to 
the  feet  of  this  generation,  as  the  wings  upon 
the  feet  of  the  classic  Mercury.  We  are  ooming 
to  do  our  running  by  proxy  and  substitatas; 
though  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  thought 
and  custom  of  Oriental  life,  that  daneim§  ought 
to  be  done  vicariously.  A  Turk  is  amaied  thai 
one  who  can  hire  graceful  women  to  do  his  daiie- 
ing,  while  he  smokes  upon  his  divan,  should  go 
skipping  and  jumping  himself  in  the  heat  of  the 
ball-room.  His  dancing  is  a  more  comfortaUe 
pleasure,  which  he  can  enjoy  in  quiet,  and  with 
no  setise  of  exhaustion.  He  finds  his  feet  best 
placed  when  they  are  crossed  under  him  and 
quite  at  rest 

The  feet  are  not,  however,  confined  to  the 
natural  uses  of  running  and  walking  and  dano- 
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ing.  In  our  ciyllixed  life  they  do  excellent  ser-  i 
vice  in  other  ways.  In  pnhlic  meetings  they 
stamp  applause  more  loudly  than  any  polite 
elaque  or  clapping ;  what  American  orator  is 
not  refreshed  in  his  pauses  as  the  trampling 
TraTe  runs  through  the  hallP  The  organist, 
accomplished  in  his  art,  plays  as  skillfully  with 
his  feet  as  with  his  fingers,  and  his  double  oc- 
tave of  pedals  brings  out  the  grand  effects  from 
the  roaring  pipes — his  feet  rule  the  storm  like 
the  feet  of  Neptune  on  the  sea.  The  sewing 
machine  has  brought  a  new  use  for  the  feet  into 
myriads  of  households,  and  the  mother  of  a 
&mily  can  not  keep  her  own  feet  still,  if  she 
firepares  the  garments  of  her  o£bpring,  however 
much  she  may  try  to  hold  their  restless  feet. 
The  cheap  music  of  the  cabinet  organ  gets  its 
wind  througii  the  steady  motion  of  the  foot,  and 
reminds  us  of  that  famous  heroine  of  nursery 
song,  who  oould  always  have  music  by  the 
**  bells  on  her  toes."  Nay,  have  there  not  been 
shown  as  rare  signs  of  human  skill,  pictures 
and  writings  made  by  the  feet,  so  nice  as  to 
counterfeit  the  best  works  of  the  hands,  and 
seeming  to  prove  man  quadrumanous,  and  so  to 
vindicate  Huxley's  theory  of  his  lineage?  If 
the  hands  wore  fairly  cut  off  and  oast  away,  it 
is  probable  that  the  feet  would  be  found  very 
effective  substitutes,  adequate  even  to  the  nicest 
work. 

Of  course,  with  such  uses  as  these,  and  others 
which  might  be  named,  it  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance that  the  feet  be  sound  and  healthy  and 
able  to  perform  their  work.  There  are  native 
defects  in  them  which  must  be  borne  as  dis- 
grace ;  but  in  general,  the  feet,  left  to  themselves, 
have  fewer  maladies  than  other  organs.  The 
long-heeled  negro  must  take  that  shape  of  his 
foot  as  a  companion  to  his  unfortunate  color, 
and  make  the  best  of  what  he  can  not  help.  If 
large  feet  are  the  sign  of  plebeian  blood, 
their  hindrance  to  honor  must  be  met  by  merit 
in  other  kinds.  Not  much  is  gained  in  attempt- 
ingi  hy  surgical  or  mechanical  means,  to  give 
the  foot  more  comeliness.  The  Chinero  woman 
is  at  once  helpless  and  hideous  in  her  bandaged 
feet,  and  the  American  woman  who  imitates 
her  suffers  not  much  more  wisely.  An  amputa- 
tion of  any  part  of  the  foot  really  spoils  its 
lines  of  beauty  as  much  as  its  power  of  service ; 
a  splay  foot  is  better  to  the  eye  than  one  which 
has  been  carved  and  trimmed  by  the  surgeon's 
knife.  No  foot  is  beautiful  even  encased  in  its 
slipper  from  which  we  would  shrink  in  disgust 
if  we  saw  it  bared.  No  artist  would  dare  to 
show  his  peasant  child  on  the  canvas  with  two 
or  three  toes,  with  the  broad  spread  of  the  end 


of  the  foot  sharpened  to  a  point  or  squared  to  a 
line.  If  the  number  of  toes  is  abnormal,  six  or 
more,  as  in  the  case  of  Goliah's  son,  the  ampu- 
tation of  the  superfluous  members  may  be  par* 
doned ;  but  even  here  the  freak  of  Nature  may 
be  allowed,  as  in  the  case  of  Dorking  fowls,  or  of 
some  races  of  cats. 

The  neglect  or  abuse  of  the  foot  is  sure,  in  the 
end,  to  bring  one  to  severe  grief.  Adonibesek, 
that  Canaan  warrior  who  cut  off  the  great  toes 
of  seventy  kings,  had  his  own  cut  off  in  the  end, 
and  perished  miserably.  Corns,  chilblains, 
gout,  all  the  plagues  of  the  feet,  are  caused  by 
human  folly.  Fashion  and  appetite  make  mis- 
chief with  this  part  of  the  body  that  no  medi- 
cine can  remedy.  No  woman  with  high-heeled 
shoes,  pitching  the  body  forward,  can  ever 
walk  with  the  stately  tread  of  the  mother  of  the 
gods.  What  is  called  the  Grecian  Bend  mocks 
the  real  Grecian  poM  of  the  body,  and  reverses 
the  upright  earriage  of  the  maids  of  ancient 
Athens.  If  any  thing  oould  reconcile  one  to 
the  trailing  dresses,  which  sweep  so  ludicrously 
the  dust  of  city  streets,  it  is  that  they  cover  the 
outrage  of  feet  pivoted  and  sloping  from  a  cen- 
tral point,  with  the  natural  heel  abolished,  that 
they  hide  the  hateful  cause  of  the  awkward  and 
ungainly  gait.  The  high  heels  of  masculine 
boots  are  bad  enough,  but  the  high  heel  of  the 
narrow  slipper,  tairing  away  all  due  support 
from  the  foot,  is  simply  vile,  with  no  redeeming 
grace.  It  spoils  the  foot  for  all  useful  service 
and  for  all  easy  motion.  When  this  nuisance  of 
high  heels  is  added  to  the  nuisance  of  light  shoes, 
then  the  offence  of  the  foot  is  complete,  and  the 
sufferer  is  made  to  feel  that  it  were  better  to  be 
cut  off,  and  that  life  is  not  desirable  in  such 
wretchedness.  It  is  painful  to  think  of  the  pro- 
longed  suicide  that  so  many  fair  women,  saints, 
as  well  as  sinners,  are  now  won  to  commit,  in 
their  patronage  of  feuihionable  shoe  stores. 

The  healthiest  and  the  handsomest  foot  is 
that  which  retains  its  natural  shape,  which  has 
as  free  a  play  when  it  is  encased  in  cloth  or 
leather  as  when  it  touches  the  ground  direotly. 
The  feet  of  the  barefooted  Carmelites  are  dirty 
enough,  but  they  are  pleasanter  to  the  eye  than 
the  feet  of  Parisian  exquisites,  which  are  the 
creation  not  of  the  Lord,  but  of  the  boot-maker. 
The  Pope  might  wash  such  natural  feet  with 
more  self-respect  and  with  less  disgust.  The 
American  sect  which  keeps  the  Catholic  custoni 
fortunately  is  very  far  from  French  fashions  in 
the  way  of  its  members.  If  the  foot  of  St. 
Peter  in  the  great  Cathedral  were  shaped  as  the 
feet  of  many  devotees  who  haunt  that  shrine,  it 
is  doubtful  if  it  would  be  so  worn  away  with 
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kisset .  The  praise  of  tlie  Grecian  heroes  that 
they  were  '*  swift  of  foot,"  will  never  be  won  by 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  modem  cities ; 
such  feet  as  theirs  can  have  no  freedom.  The 
Arab  who  wears  his  loose  slipper,  the  Indian 
with  his  moccasin,  are  the  heirs  of  this  renown 
of  swiftness,  with  a  sole  acd  a  heel  which  rest 
upon  the  ground,  leaving  to  the  end  of  the  foot 
its  natural  liberty,  and  keeping  all  the  natural 
curve  and  spring.  It  was  never  meant  by  the 
Creator  that  the  feet  of  man  should  be  supported 
on  the  toes  like  the  feet  of  the  lower  animals.  The 
whole  foot  resting  on  the  ground  enables  man 
to  keep  his  uprightness,  and  1o  have  a  lofty 
look  upon  the  heaven,  as  the  classic  poet  sings. 
The  dignity  of  manhood  is  vindicated  by  this 
natural  place  of  the  foot  The  savage  may  be 
cunning  and  treacherous,  yet  he  bears  his  body 
in  the  manly  way. 

In  Kansas  there  have  recently  been  discovered 
some  wonderful  tracks  of  human  feet,  which 
seem  to  have  been  made  ages  ago,  if  indeed 
they  are  not  relics,  as  some  think  them,  of  a 
primeval  and  prehistoric  man.  An  examination 
of  these  tracks  in  stone,  indicates  that  they  are 
sculptures  and  not  genuine  impressions  of  human 
feet  in  the  clay,  for  they  vary  from  the  impres- 
sions which  such  feet  would  make.  One  is 
wider  and  one  is  narrower  than  the  mark  of  an 
average  human  foot.  But  the  average  foot  of 
the  respectable  citizen  of  New  York  or  Boston, 
would  make  a  mark  much  less  resembling  the 
primitive  tracks  of  Adam  and  his  sons.  The 
foot-prints  in  the  mosque  of  Mount  Olivet,  and 
in  the  Church  of  "  Dotnine  quo  vad\»**  much  as 
they  have  been  ridiculed,  are  more  worthy  of 
the  Christ  whose  name  they  bear,  than  the 
priestly  foot-prints  of  most  of  the  fathers  in 
Christendom,  who  have  been  waiting  in  the  Vati- 
can in  these  last  months.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  prints  of  the  fiBishionable  feet  of  the  nine- 
teeth  century'-  may  be  washed  away  speedily 
from  the  sands  of  time,  and  leave  no  form 
to  be  judged  by  the  geologists  of  the  future  ages. 
What  strange  animal  these  may  show,  if  they 
ar^  exhumed  after  another  secular  convulsion  of 
the  earth !  The  sole  and  heel  of  a  Broadway 
belle  or  dandy  will  be  a  greater  puscde  to  the 
iowantt  of  that  time,  than  any  Calaveras  skull 
in  the  learned  assemblies  of  to-day.  The  **  boot 
tracks"  will  be  more  mysterious  than  bird  tracks. 

How  shall  we  have  healthy  feet?  This  is  the 
practical  question,  and  one  which  may  be  easily 
answered.  The  rules  which  we  give  here  will 
be  less  doubted  than  some  which  have  been 
given  in  previous  essays. 

1.  Keep  the  feet  dean.     Wash  them  often. 


That  they  are  usually  covered  from  the  dust, 
does  not  prevent  dust  from  fastening  itself  to 
them.  The  perspiration  which  comes  out  so 
freely  catches  uncleanliness,  even  under  the 
most  closely  woven  stocking  and  the  most 
nicely  fitting  shoe.  There  is  no  i>art  of  the 
body  more  liable  to  become  fouled  with  offian- 
sive  matter.  That  the  dirt  on  the  feet  is  hidden 
from  sight  does  not  tske  away  its  real  disgraoa. 
Any  man  loses  his  self-respect  when  he  knows 
that  his  feet  are  foul,  though  his  hands  and 
head  may  be  clean.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  the 
means  of  washing  the  feet  are  so  often  wanting, 
even  in  oostly  houses.  No  chamber  is  properly 
furnished  which  does  not  meet  this  need,  and 
has  not  its  foot-bath  as  well  as  its  basin.  It  u 
even  more  important  in  hotels,  where  a  bath  for 
the  feet  is  a  comfort  to  the  traveler,  dusty  and 
foot-worn  in  his  joumeyings.  Yet  not  one 
chamber  in  fifty  in  the  most  sumptuous  hotels 
has  any  convenience  for  washing  the  feet.  The 
churches  are  not  yet  likely  to  return  to  the  style 
of  the  first  disciples  and  wash  one  anothei's 
feet ;  and  in  default  of  that  fraternal  ofiice,  every 
one  must  do  this  for  himself.  It  is  tribulati«» 
to  a  stout  man,  who  sees  his  feet  by  an  effort 
and  reaches  them  with  difficulty,  but  he  must 
meet  it  faithfally. 

2.  Keep  the  feet  warm.  Cold  feet  are  not  only 
intolerable,  but  they  imperil  health  and  life. 
Some  temperaments  are  more  exposed  than 
others,  but  all  may  suffer,  if  proper  precautlona 
are  not  used.  In  winter  or  in  summer,  the  feet 
ought  to  be  as  warm  as  any  part  of  the  body. 
**  The  head  cool  and  the  feet  warm,"  is  a  maxim 
which  can  not  be  too  often  repeated.  Thin 
shoes  in  winter  are  a  snare  to  the  feet  as  fatal 
as  any  allurement  of  the  dram-shop  or  gaming 
house ;  and  many  a  young  woman,  who  sighs 
over  the  follies  of  her  profligate  brother,  is  go- 
ing as  surely  as  he  to  physical  destruction  by 
unclad  feet.  No  matter  how  the  foot  may  be 
enlarged  by  its  covei-ings,  it  should  always  have 
enough  to  keep  it  warm.  The  kind  of  covering 
may  vary  with  the  taste  of  the  wearer,  but  it 
should  be  always  adequate  and  ample.  An 
Arab  guide,  paddling  through  damp  snow  on 
the  hills  around  Jerusalem,  provokes  by  his  un- 
easiness unseemly  mirth  from  the  pilgrims 
whom  he  gpiides.  His  morocco  slippers  tuifit 
him  for  such  a  service.  Equally  ludicrous  aie 
the  sandals  of  our  American  women  worn  in  the 
streets  when  the  mercury  is  at  aero.  Keep  the 
feet  warm,  so  warm  that  they  need  not  to  be 
"thawed  out."  The  vice  of  sleigh-riding, 
which  more  than  balances  its  rapture,  is  in  the 
cold  feet  which  it  is  nearly  certain  to  give. 
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8.  And  with  this  goes  the  adyice  to  keep  the 
feet  dry.  Washed  feet  are  well  cared  for,  bnt 
wet  feet  are  abused,  if  they  are  allowed  to  stay 
wet.  Those  who  haye  to  work  in  water  need 
dry  feet  as  mnch  as  those  who  work  on  the 
land.  The  best  praise  of  a  boot  is  not  that  it  is 
symmetrical,  but  that  it  is  *'  water-proof/'  that 
one  can  walk  with  it  dry  shod  on  wet  pavement 
or  in  the  rain.  And  when  the  feet  get  wet  by 
accident,  they  should  be  dried  as  soon  as  possi- 
bl&  No  one  should  sit  in  the  house  a  moment 
with  wet  stockings  clinging  to  the  skin,  sending 
dampness  and  chill  all  through  the  frame. 

4.  Vte  the  feetf  if  you  wish  to  keep  them 
sound.  Let  them  have  plenty  of  exercise  in 
walking  or  in  working— and  exercise  which 
keeps  all  their  parts  in  play.  Lazy  feet  will  be 
diseased  after  a  time.  The  feet  of  a  king  who 
does  nothing  but  set  upon  his  throne,  or  of  a 
Sybarite  who  reclines  continually,  will  lose 
their  strength  after  a  time,  eren  if  the  habit  of 
the  man  is  temperate.  The  dirty  foot  that 
mns  a  great  deal  is  safer  than  the  clean  foot 
that  rests  always  upon  its  cushion. 

5.  But  it  is  equally  important  to  reetrain  the 
ftH  from  overtpork,  or  from  too  much  work  of  a 
meehanieal  kind.  Feet  which  turn  a  crank,  all 
day  long,  of  a  lathe,  or  a  sewing  machine,  are 
▼ery  liable  to  take  on  disease.  The  disease 
may  perhaps  affect  more  dangerously  the  re- 
lated parts  of  the  body,  the  knees,  or  the  lower 
organs  of  digestion,  but  it  comes  through  the 
feet.  Work  done  with  the  feet  ought  to  be  in- 
termittent, and  to  have  its  frequent  internals  of 
rest.  The  meanest  work  which  the  feet  haye 
been  put  to  in  our  time  is  in  driying  the  yeloci- 
pede,  that  most  worthless  of  all  fantaatic  inyen- 


tions.  Any  kind  of  treading  work,  whether 
grapes  in  the  yat,  or  the  machine  in  the  cham- 
ber, should  be  wisely  moderated. 

6.  And  we  should  repeat  here  what  has  already 
been  suggested,  that  the  feet  may  he  left  aefree  at 
pouible  and  allowed  to  keep  their  natural  shape.  Ayoid 
tight  boots,  tight  in  any  direction,  whether  at 
the  ends  or  in  the  centre.  Let  the  whole  foot 
haye  easy  movement,  and  not  be  pressed  by  its 
bonds.  Eschew  all  kinds  of  compression  of  this 
organ,  no  matter  what  the  fashion  may  demand. 
Do  not  try  to  make  the  foot  smaller  than  nature 
has  made  it,  or  to  get  by  artificial  means  an 
aristocratic  foot  Humor  the  native  instinct  of 
the  organ. 

7.  Still  another  advice  is,  "  If  you  would  have 
MOund  feet,  he  temperate,  he  eoher,^*  Do  not  tarry 
long  over  the  wine.  Do  not  fill  the  blood  with 
spices  and  stimulants.  Avoid  heating  food  and 
drink.  Gk>ut  is  not  less  distressing  and  danger- 
ous that  it  is  the  malady  of  princes  and  rulers, 
and  is  so  eminently  respectable.  King  Asa's 
fate  should  be  a  warning  to  high  livers.  The 
most  skillful  physician  can  not  save  a  man  who 
has  gout  fastened  in  his  feet 

More  we  might  add,  and  might  caution  the 
unwary  against  the  patent  com  extractorSy 
which  draw  more  money  from  the  pocket  than 
they  draw  corns  from  the  feet.  Prevention  in 
this  matter  is  better  than  abortive  attempts  at 
cure.  We  might  discuss,  too,  that  vexed  ques- 
tion of  rubber  shoes,  which  some  prize,  while 
others  abominate.  But  these  words  are  suffi- 
cient to  hint  the  part  of  wisdom.  A  right  mind 
will  be  mere  probable,  when  the  *'  understand- 
ing" is  sound. 


-•-•- 
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IZrrSBBSTIXa    MEASURSMENTS  of   SOLDIEItS 
DURINa  PHYSICAL  CULTUKB. 

MANY  years  ago  I  instituted  a  series  of 
measurements,  by  which  I  could  ascer- 
tain the  state  of  the  development  of  all  pupils  at 
the  commencement  of  their  instruction,  and 
these  measurements  being  repeated  at  given  in- 
tervals, I  could  know  the  rate  of  their  advance- 
ment. The  revelations  made  by  this  system  of 
periodic  measurements  have  been  such  as  to 


sustain  me  in  devoting  my  energies  to  the  com- 
pletion and  extension  of  this  system  of  exercise. 
I  find  that  to  all,  child  or  adult,  weak  or  strong, 
it  gives  an  impetus,  a  momentum  in  the  devel- 
opment of  his  resources,  which  nothing  else  can 
give;  and  which  nothing  can  take  away,  be- 
cause it  is  not  a  thing  acquired,  a  mere  mental 
or  physical  addition — it  is  the  man  altered,  the 
man  improved,  the  man  brought  nearer  to  the 
state  he  was  designed  to  hold  by  the  nature  of 
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his  organization.  And  I  think  I  can  not  do 
hotter  than  to  give  the  instance  of  those  soldiers 
who  first  received  a  course  of  training  on  this 
system. 

The  first  detachment  of  non-commissioned 
officers,  twelve  in  nnmher,  sent  to  me  to  qualify 
as  Instructors  for  the  Army,  were  selected  from 
all  hranches  of  the  service.  They  ranged  be- 
tween nineteen  and  twenty-nine  years  of  age, 
between  five  feet  five  inches  and  six  feet  in 
hight,  between  nine  stone  two  pounds  and 
twelve  stone  six  pounds  in  weight,  and  had  seen 
from  two  to  twelve  years  service.  T  confess  I 
felt  greatly  discomfited  at  the  appearance  of  this 
detachment,  so  different  in  every  physical  at- 
tribute; I  perceived  the  difficulty,  the  very 
great  difficulty,  of  working  them  in  the  same 
squad  at  the  same  exercises ;  and  the  unfitness  of 
some  of  them  for  a  duty  so  special  as  the  instruc- 
tion of  beginners  in  a  new  system  of  bodily  ex- 
ercise— a  system  in  which  I  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  lay  down  as  an  absolute  rule,  that  every 
exercise  in  every  lesson  shall  be  executed  in  ils 
perfect  form  by  the  instructor,  previous  to  the  at- 
tempt of  the  learner ;  knowing  from  experience 
how  important  is  example  in  the  acquisition  of  all 
physical  movements,  and  how  widely  the  exer- 
cises might  miss  of  their  object  if  imworthily 
represented  by  an  inferior  instructor.  But  I 
also  saw  that  the  detachment  presented  perhaps 
as  fair  a  sample  of  the  Army  as  it  was  possible 
to  obtain  in  the  same  number  of  men,  and  that 
if  I  closely  observed  the  results  of  the  system 
upon  these  men,  the  weak  and  the  strong,  the 
short  and  the  tall,  the  robust  and  the  delicate,  I 
should  be  furnished  with  a  fair  idea  of  what 
would  be  the  results  of  the  system  upon  the 
Army  at  large.  I  therefore  received  the  detach- 
ment just  as  it  stood,  and  following  my  method 
06  periodic  measurements,  I  carefully  ascer- 
tained and  registered  the  developments  of  each 
at  the  commencement  of  his  course  of  instruc- 
tion, and  at  certain  intervals  throughout  its 
progress. 

The  muscular  additions  to  the  arms  and  shoul- 
ders and  the  ex  pansion  of  the  chest  were  so  great  as 
to  have  absolutely  a  ludicrous  and  embarrassing 
result,  for  before  the  fourth  month  several  of 
the  men  could  not  get  into  their  uniforms, 
jackets  and  tunics,  without  assistance,  and  when 
they  had  got  them  on  they  could  not  get  them 
to  meet  down  the  middle  by  a  hand's  breadth. 
In  a  month  more  they  could  not  get  into  them 
at  all,  and  new  clothing  had  to  be  procured, 
pending  the  arrival  of  which  the  men  had  to  go 
to  and  from  the  gymnasium  in  their  great  coats. 
One  of  those  men  had  gained  five  inches  in 


actual  girth  of  chest.  Now,  who  shall  tell  the 
value  of  these  five  inches  of  chest,  five  inches  of 
additional  space  for  the  heart  and  lungs  to  'woik 
in  ?  There  is  no  computing  ita  valne,  no  power 
of  computing  it  at  all ;  and  before  such  an  add]ti<ni 
as  this  could  be  made  to  this  part  of  the  body, 
the  whole  frame  most  have  received  a  propor* 
tionate  gain.  For  the  exercises  of  the  system 
are  addressed  to  the  whole  body,  and  to  the 
whole  body  equally,  and  before  this  additimi 
could  be  made  to  the  chest  every  spot  and  pcMnt 
of  the  frame  must  have  been  improved  alffo— 
every  organ  within  the  body  must  have  been 
proportionately  strengthened. 

But  I  tried  another  method  of  recording  Uit 
results  of  the  exercises.  I  had  these  men  photo- 
graphed naked  to  the  waist  shortly  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  course  and  again  at  its  c1<m»  ;  and 
the  change  in  all,  even  in  these  small  portraits, 
is  very  distinct,  and  most  notably  so  in  the 
youngest,  a  youth  of  nineteen,  and  as  I  had  an- 
ticipated in  him,  not  merely  in  the  acquisitioD 
of  muscle,  but  in  a  re-adjustment  and  expansion 
of  the  osseous  framework  upon  which  the  mus- 
cles are  distributed. 

But  there  was  one  change — the  greatest  of 
all — and  to  which  all  other  changes  are  but 
means  to  an  end,  are  but  evidences  more  or  less 
distinct  that  this  end  has  been  accompUahed,  a 
change  which  I  could  not  record,  whicli  can 
never  be  recorded,  but  which  was  to  me,  said  to 
all  who  had  ever  seen  the  men,  most  impres- 
sively evident;  and  that  was  the  change  in 
bodily  activity,  dexterity,  presence  of  mind,  an|. 
endurance  of  fatigue ;  a  change  a  hundredfold 
more  impressive  than  any  thing  the  tape-meas- 
ure or  the  weighing-chair  can  ever  reveal. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  spoken  but  of  the 
beneficial  results  of  exercise  as  affecting  the 
man,  without  special  reference  to  his  profes- 
sional duties  as  a  soldier ;  and  I  have  done  so 
purposely,  because  it  is  thus  far  that  systema- 
tized exercise  is  valuable  to  all  alike,  and  also 
because  it  will  in  a  moment  be  seen  that  the 
power  of  the  man  and  the  serviceability  of  the 
soldier  are  inseparable  conditions.  Our  em- 
bodied idea  of  energy  activity,  and  strength,  is 
the  soldier,  these  qualities  trained  to,  made  sub- 
servient to  the  exigencies  of  his  profession; 
and  these  qualities  are  the  inevitable  results,  the 
incontrovertible  results  of  that  system  of  bodily 
training  which  I  advocate,  because  the  system 
itself  is  based  upon,  and  all  its  directions  are  in 
accordance  with  the  natural  laws  which  goTem 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  human  body. 
Endow  a  man  with  these  qualities,  therefore, 
and  yoa  endow  him  with  the  power  of  over- 
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coming  all  difficulties  against  which  Buch  quali- 
ties can  be  brought  to  bear,  against  all  difficul- 
ties requiring  strength,  activity,  energy,  dexter- 
ity, presence  of  mind,  tenacity,  and  endurance. 
Yon  can  not  limit  a  high  qualification  to  a  single 
use  any  more  than  you  can  limit  the  purpose 
to  which  a  good  coin  may  be  applied  ;  it  will 
fetch  its  value  any  where  and  in  any  thing. 
And  so  will  strong  muscles  and  sound  lungs — 
in  garrison,  in  camp,  or  on  campaign,  on  the 
march,  in  the  field,  in  the  transport,  in  the  hos- 
pital, on  any  service,  in  any  climate. 

The  same  qualities  which  are  so  valuable  to 
the  soldier  are  no  less  valuable  to  the  youths 
who  are  about  to  enter  on  the  campaign  of  in- 
tellectual life.  It  matters  little  whether  the 
fight  is  to  be  fought  out  in  the  plains  of  India, 
or  in  the  green  lanes  of  a  country  parish  in 
England.  I  shall  never  forget  the  reply  of  a 
soldier  to  a  question  of  mine,  when  inspecting 
the  fir&t  squad  of  men  who  had  passed  through 
a  brief  course  of  training  at  the  g^ymnasium  at 
"Warley  Barracks.  I  asked  him  if  he  felt  any 
stronger  for  his  practice ?  "I  feel  twice  the 
man  I  did,  sir,"  was  his  reply  ;  on  my  further 
asking  him  what  he  meant  by  that — "  I  feel 
twice  the  man  I  did  for  any  thing  a  man  can  be 
set  to  do." 

It  was  just  that.  The  man  was  stronger, 
therefore  he  was  not  more  able  for  this  thing  or 
that  thing  only,  but  for  '*  any  thing  which  a 
man  could  be  set  to  do." 

The  first  attempt  in  modem  times  at  a  system 
of  bodily  training  differed  as  widely  as  it  is 
possible  to  conceive  from  that  of  the  ancients. 
The  ancient  system  as  we  have  seen,  was 
adopted  solely  to  give  strength  to  the  already 
strong,  and  dexterity  to  the  already  active,  but 
made  no  provision  for,  advanced  no  aid  to  the 
feeble,  or  the  inactive,  or  ailing.  It  must  have 
been  the  strong  conviction  of  this  shortcoming 
that  warped  the  judgment  and  overheated  the 
imagination  of  Ling,  the  enthusiast  Swede, 
-when  he  gave  the  freewill-ofifering  of  a  laborious 
life  to  the  preparation  of  a  system  of  bodily  ex- 
ercise in  its  main  characteristics  suitable  to  in- 
valids only. 

With  the  perseverance  peculiar  to  the  pos- 
eessor  of  a  new  idea  or  of  an  unique  and  all-ab- 
sorbing subject  of  study,  a  quality  which  often 
outstrips  genius  in  the  career  of  usefulness,  be 
labored  unwearied  and  unrelaxing,  elaborating 
and  exemplifying  the  principles  of  his  Free  Ex- 
ercises. Accepting  that  exercise  is  the  direct 
source  of  bodily  strength  and  that  exercise  con- 
sists of  muscular  movement,  he  therefore  con- 
ceived that  movement — mere  motions,  if  they 


could  be  so  systematized  that  they  could  be 
made  to  embrace  the  whole  muscular  system, 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  development  of  the 
whole  bodily  powers.  Carrying  out  this  prin- 
ciple still  further,  and  extending  its  operation 
to  those  who  from  physical  weakness  were 
incapable  of  executing  these  movements  of 
themselves,  he  argued  that  pamve  exercise 
might  be  obtained ;  that  is,  exercise  by  the  as- 
sistance of  a  second  person  or  operator,  skillfully 
manipulating,  or  moving  in  the  natural  man- 
ner of  its  voluntary  muscular  action,  the 
limb  or  part  of  the  body  to  which  it  is  desiied 
the  exercise  shoiild  be  administered. 

That  this  last  application  of  his  theory  is 
sound,  and  most  valuable  for  the  cure  and 
amelioration  of  many  species  of  ailment  and  in- 
firmity, I  have  had  the  most  abundant  evidence 
supplied  by  my  own  experience.  That  the  first 
is  altogether  erroneous  has  been  no  less  fully 
made  plain  to  me.  The  error  is  so  deep-seated 
and  so  all- pervading,  that  it  lios  in  a  miscon- 
ception not  only  of  what  exercise  is,  but  of  the 
necessity  of  adjiinistering  it  with  a  reference  to 
the  condition  of  the  individual,  on  the  plain  and 
accepted  principle  which  governs  the  adminis- 
tration of  every  other  agent  of  health.  And  to 
argue  that  a  given  mode  of  exercise  is  fit  for 
the  healthy  and  strong,  because  it  is  found  to 
be  beneficial  to  the  ailing  and  the  delicate,  is  to 
ai^ue  against  all  rale  and  precedent. 

But  the  system  of  Ling,  incomplete,  inade- 
quate as  it  was,  possessed  oneoi  the  essentials  of 
exercise ;  and  therefore,  as  soon  as  it  was  insti- 
tuted, good  sprang  from  it.  and  good  report  was 
heard  of  it;  and  after  much  disheartening  delay, 
and  many  rude  official  rebuffs.  Ling  saw  it  ac- 
cepted by  his  country.  And  this  must  be  viewed 
as  the  first  attempt  to  bring  a  knowledge  of  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body  to 
bear  upon  its  culture,  the  first  attempt  to  lift 
such  culture  above  the  mere  ''  do  them  good"  of 
other  men. 

The  echo  of  this  good  report  was  heard  in 
Germany ;  and  Prussia,  eager  to  avail  herself 
of  every  agent  which  could  strengthen  her 
army,  adopted  it,  with  some  additions  and  lim- 
itations, to  form  a  part  of  the  training  of  her 
recruits.  But,  going  even  beyond  Ling,  the 
supporters  of  the  Prussian  system  maintain  that 
a  few  carefully  selected  movements  and  posi- 
tions alone  are  sufficient  for  the  development  of 
the  human  frame,  and,  *'  simplicity  "  being  the 
object  chiefly  held  in  view,  this  system  aims 
merely  at  giving  a  few  exercises,  these  to  be 
executed  *^  with  great  precision." 
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The  Mellow  Morn. 


BT  AIiFBBD  B.  BnOBT. 

rpHE  bxood  summer  sunbeam  fills  natare  vitli  joy ; 
To  the  Stan  I  bend  often  the  knee ; 
But  naagbt  speaks  more  tender  and  trae  to  my  heart 

Than  the  soft  mellow  mom  on  the  sea. 
For  on  that  sweet  image  are  feelings  impressed. 

How  saored  and  precious  to  mel 
Oh  no,  naught  in  nature  speaks  more  to  my  heart 
Than  the  soft,  mellow  mom  on  the  sea. 

How  oft  have  I  sat,  summer  eyes,  on  the  shore/ 

With  the  surf-stars  all  gleaming  in  glee  \\ 
And  whispered  low  words  with  but  one  who  oould  list,^ 

With  the  soft,  mellow  mom  on  the  sea. 
Oh,  youth's  golden  effluence  gladdened  me  then. 

All  sorrows  but  touched  me  to  flee ; 
And,  save  her  I  loved,  there  was  naught  more  divine 

Than  the  soft,  mellow  mom  on  the  sea. 

Though  now  all  the  heart's  hallowed  pleasures  are  locked, 

And  the  jailer,  dull  Care,  holds  the  key; 
Fond  memory  pictures,  save  her,  naught  so  sweet 

As  the  soft,  mellow  mom  on  the  sea. ' 
Oh,  the  spring  brings  the  bvd  to  the  blossom  again, 

And  its  rich  leafy  robe  to  the  tree ; 
But  naught  brings  my  youth,  and  its  feelings  so  fresh, 

As  the  soft,  mellow  mom  on  the  sea. 


■»  >    ♦■    *  < 


Give  us  Strength. 


XpATHER,  when  the  soul  is  struggling 
"^     Mid  the  surging  seas  of  life. 
And  the  heart  lies  crushed  and  bleeding, 

Weary  of  this  fearful  strife^ 
Then,  oh  give  each  struggling  spirit 
Strength  to  breast  the  fearful  tide, 
Str^igth  to  mount  the  surging  billows 
That  arise  on  every  side. 
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The   Uses   of   Feel  i  ng. 


BT  BBT.  HBBBT  WABD  BBECHBB. 


FEELINGS  are  the  proper  inspiratioiu  of  the 
judgment  in  all  moral  and  social  tmth. 
They  are  the  normal  excitants  of  action.  They 
are  interpreters  of  tmth  through  the  under- 
standing. We  know  the  truth  if  we  have  the 
right  feelings  behind  the  judgment.  This  is  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  popular  philosophical 
impression ;  for  men  speak  of  heing  blinded  by 
their  feelingt.  They  are  blinded  by  them ;  but 
they  are  enlightened  by  them,  too.  It  is  said 
of  a  man  that  he  could  not  form  a  right  judg- 
ment, because  his  feelings  were  in  the  way.  He 
certainly  could  not  form  a  right  judgment  if  he 
had  no  feelings.  And  I  affirm,  in  respect  to  the 
far  larger  and  tranacendently  more  important 
sphere  of  truths,  not  only  that  the  feelings  are 
not  in  the  way  of  forming  a  right  judgment, 
but  that  you  can  not  form  any  valid  judgment 
without  them.  They  are  the  very  womb  of 
truth  out  of  which  come  true  judgments.  Ab- 
stract truths,  purely  material  truths,  truths  of 
matter  simply,  are  to  be  judged  by  intellection ; 
but  truths  of  being,  moral  ^ths,  truths  of  love 
and  conscience  and  fidelity  and  purity,  truths 
of  art  and  literature,  and,  above  all,  truths  of 
religion,  are  to  be  known  only  through  the  in« 
tellect  magnetized  by  the  feelings.  The  heart 
has  nothing  to  do  with  belief  in  astronomy,  or 
chemistry,  or  geology,  or  mineralogy  ;  but 
where  it  is  a  question  of  right  and  wrong,  the 
heart  has  every  thing  to  do  with  it.  Yon  would 
not,  in  the  jsettlement  of  a  nice  question  of  be- 
nevolence, appeal  to  an  old  hunks  who  never 
had  any  feeling  except  that  of  selfishness  in 
all  his  life;  because  you  would  know  that  he 
could  not  understand  any  thing  about  such 
questions.  You  would  not  go  to  a  man  who 
was  as  blind  as  a  mole  for  instruction  in  matters 
of  taste  and  beauty.  You  would  refer  the  ad- 
judication of  truths  of  art  to  persons  who  had 
gome  conception  of  those  truths. 

Feeling  is  designed  to  furnish  the  motive 
force  by  which  men  act.  It  is  that  which  tends 
to  produce  industry,  economy,  enterprise,  and 
frugality.  It  is  that  which  stimulates  men  to 
build  themselves  up  in  reputation,  influence,  and 
position.    It  is  the  great  active  force  in  society. 

We  often  inveigh  against  the  passions  and 
appetites ;  but  they  are  God's  fundamental  forces 
in  this  world.  You  might  as  well  take  the 
spring  out  of  a  watch,  as  the  appetites  and  pas- 


sions out  of  a  man.  All  society  would  collapse 
and  be  worthless  without  them.  Beg^lation, 
not  annihilation,  is  what  the  passions  and  appe- 
tites want.  We  are  not  to  argue  ag^ainst  funda- 
mental uses  on  account  of  incidental  abuses. 
All  the  great  enterprises  of  human  life  receive 
their  activities  from  what  may  be  called  the 
hasilar  foreee.  Feeling  has  its  function  from  the 
bottom  to  the  very  top  of  the  scale — namely, 
the  inspiration  of  the  understanding  to  know 
the  truth,  and  the  exciting  of  persons  to  act  in 
accordance  with  their  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

If,  then,  feeling  is  a  motive-power  in  the  di- 
rection of  thought  and  action,  it  should  seek  its 
fulfillment  in  these  directions.  All  the  feeling 
that  you  can  utilise  and  cause  to  work  intel- 
lectually or  practically,  is  legitimately  employed. 
All  the  surplus  is  either  an  evil,  or  is  useless^ 
The  law  of  feeling  is  strictly  a  law  of  use. 
Feeling  without  any  thing  to  do,  so  far  from 
being  a  thing  to  be  sought,  is  a  thing  to  bo 
avoided.  It  is  like  more  food  than  the  body 
can  digest,  or  more  stimulus  than  the  nerves 
need.  It  is  intoxication.  It  is  self-indulgence. 
There  is  many  a  man  that  would  not  indulge  in 
an  excess  of  food  or  drink,  who  is  for  ever  seek- 
ing to  generate  feeling.  Men  often  want  feel- 
ing, not  because  they  have  any  thing  for  it  to 
do,  but  because  they  want  the  pleasurable  ex- 
citement which  it  affords.  Fee^.^^  should  make 
you  a  worker,  an  accomplisher,  in  the  sphere  of 
life  where  you  are,  and  should  make  you  think 
wisely  and  well,  and  act  industriously  and  well. 
Feeling  that  does  these  things  is  useful,  and 
feeling  that  does  not  do  these  things  is  not  use- 
fill. 

Feeling,  without  any  other  use  than  the  pro- 
duction of  pleasure^  is  a  positive  injury.  It 
wears  out  the  susceptibility  of  men  in  an  un- 
natural way.  Fear,  for  instance,  existing  as  a 
pure  feeling,  is  not  only  a  torment,  but  a  poi- 
son. There  is  nothing  that  goads  the  fiber  so, 
there  is  nothing  that  so  deteriorates  physical 
quality  and  heal  h  itself,  as  pure  unembodied 
fear.  But  when  that  same  element,  instead  of 
existing  as  a  pure  emotion,  is  applied  to  busi- 
ness, the  effect  is  very  different.  Then  it  wakea 
a  man  early  and  warns  him  of  danger.  It 
makes  him  cautious  here  and  intense  there.  It 
stirs  him  up  here  and  draws  him  back  there.  It 
makes  him  enterprising,  sharp,  effective;  and 
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leads  bim  to  work  to-day  for  to-morrow,  or  tbiB 
year  for  next  year ;  and  fills  the  mind  with, 
wholesomeness,  and  has  no  pain.  Fear,  as  an 
embodied,  working  force,  is  not  only  painless, 
but  eminently  beneficial;  while  unembodied, 
understanding  as  a  simple  quality,  it  is  a  tor- 
ment and  a  poison. 

And  that  which  is  true  of  fear  is  true  of 
imagination,  of  love,  of  oonsoienoe,  and  all  the 
other  feelings.  Where  they  exist  under  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  required  to  take  hold 
and  do  something,  they  are  normal  and  whole- 
some; but  where  they  exist  as  mere  feelings, 
they  are  not  beneficial. 

There  is  one  function  of  feeling  which  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten.  I  mean  that  of  refrtshment 
It  has  a  certain  office  like  that  of  sleep,  which 
is  to  wipe  away,  as  it  were,  the  effect  of  work. 
It  may  be  said  in  some  sense  to  recreate  the 
mind.  Hence  our  word  recreation.  It  rests 
men.  Here  is  the  foundation  of  what  we  call 
amuMetnenU,  Intervals  of  mere  social  pleasure 
have  no  practical  end  but  that  of  resting  men 
who  are  overworked.  A  roan,  therefore,  who 
is  a  grave,  earnest,  sober  man,  ought  to  be 
jolly.  But  folks  who  have  nothing  in  the  world 
to  do,  are  in  no  need  of  pleasure.  And  yet,  in 
real  life,  this  is  reversed.  People  who  do  not 
need  pleasure  are  all  the  time  mongering  after 
it;  and  those  who  do  need  it  are  prejudiced 
against  it,  or  are  situated  so  that  they  can  not 
take  it.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  men  who 
bear  the  burdens  of  life,  and  feel  the  awful  re- 
sponsibilities  which  devolve  upon  them,  are 
the  persons  who  ought  to  be  recreated  by  inter- 
vals of  pure  emotion. 

Where  feeling  exists  in  this  pure,  unembodied 
form,  it  tends  to  flood  the  mind  with  a  kind  of 
self-indulgence  or  emotive  selfishness.  Here  is 
the  key  to  the  mischiefii  which  come  firam  the- 
atric representations  and  fictions,  neither  of 
which  are  in  themselves  sinful,  and  neither  of 
which  need  to  be  injorious,  b«t  which  are  sinful 
and  injurious  simply  beoauie  men  do  not  under- 
stand the  law  of  feeling. 

A  strong  and  complex  feeling,  that,  being  ex- 
cited, remains  a  feeling,  and  does  not  convert 
itself  into  an  action  or  a  judgment,  and  does  not 
take  hold  on  practical  results,  nor  upon  the 
judgment  in  any  such  way  as  to  open  the  mind 
to  new  spheres  of  truth,  acts  back  upon  (he  mind 
in  an  eshausting  manoer. 

What  is  a  fiction  P  A  truth  clothed  with 
imaginary  circumstauces.  And  if  fiction  serves 
60  convey  to  men  truth  that  they  did  not  un- 
derstand before ;  if  it  inspires  tliem  to  thought, 
to  diligence,  to  development,  to  aelf-caltore, 


and  to  a  higher  life,  it  not  only  is  not  injnxioiia, 
but  is  beneficiaL  But  if  out  of  it  grow  no 
thoughts,  no  purposes,  and  no  conduct ;  if,  ^when 
one  has  been  under  its  influence,  he  feels  that 
he  is  more  than  ever  cut  off  from  practical  life ; 
if  he  finds  himself  less  and  less  willing  to  tliink, 
to  bear,  to  labor,  and  to  deny  himself,  then,  he 
has  been  under  the  drunken  influence  of  mere 
feeling.  For  feeling  is  intoxieation  when  it  ex- 
ists in  high  measure.  As  spirituous  UquorB 
produce  their  effects  by  producing  feeling  which 
has  no  outlet  in  thought  or  conduct,  so  naere 
moral  spirits  do  the  same  thing.  Ihere  is  a 
great  deal  of  drunkenness  produced  by  stimu- 
lating preaching,  which  does  not  inspire  a  man 
to  think  any  thing  or  do  any  thing,  but  which 
bums  and  bums  and  bums,  and  makes  a  man 
happier  and  happier,  azid  not  better.  A  man 
that  is  happier  and  not  better  is  worse. 

Universal  experience  has  shown  that  feeling 
for  its  highest  ends,  should  be  converted  into  ac- 
tion or  knowledge.  Take,  for  example,  that 
consummate  intellectual  and  emotive  state  which 
we  call  UuU,  Let  a  man  be  inspired  with  that 
state  in  such  a  way  that  he  has  a  perception  of 
the  finer  qualities  which  exist  in  beauty,  and 
how  does  it  grow  I  But  let  one  have  the  feel- 
ing of  taste  inspired  purely  and  merely  as  a 
feeling,  and  after  a  little  time  it  will  require  a 
great  deal  more  powerful  stimulus  to  deTelop  it» 
and  then  a  still  more  powerful  stimulus ;  and  at 
last  it  will  become  a  fickle  thing,  irregular  and 
uncontrollable.  If,  when  one  is  inspired  with  a 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  with  an  appreeia* 
tion  of  glorious  harmonies  and  contrasts,  it 
takes  on  a  practical  form,  tad  appears  inribhoo, 
in  necklace,  in  ihe  whole  dress,  in  matching  and 
sorting,  then  it  will  be  constant  and^  remunerat- 
ing. It  does  not  require  a  mansion  to  develop 
taste  in.  A  tent,  a  hut,  a  hovel,  and  one  or 
two  things  brought  in  and  arranged,  are  suffi- 
cient to  mark  the  operation  of  this  feeling. 
The  moment  it  begins  to  act  in'a  person,  it  be* 
gins  to  develop.  And  the  more  it  acts,  the  less 
will  it  exist  as  a  mere  feeling.  What  becomes 
of  it  P  It  transmutes  itself  into  a  £sctaal  state. 
It  identifies  itself  with  the  process  of  volition,  and 
runs  out  through  all  the  thoughts  and  uncon- 
scious states,  till  one  is  fully  imbued  with  it^ 
and  does  things  that  are  beautiful,  not  because 
he  has  the  feeling,  '<  This  is  beautiful,  and  I 
will  do  it,"  but  beoanse  the  feeling  is  converted 
into  an  automatic  and  practical  condition,  ao 
that  he  does  things  that  are  beautiful  without 
thinking  of  it. 

Take  the  feeling  of  courage.  We  say  of  a  man, 
<^  He  is  thoroughly  courageous."     What  do  wi 
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mean  "by  that  ?  What  do  yoa  think  of  when 
you  say  that  a  man  is  courageous?  Do  yoa 
think  of  a  man  that,  heing  all  the  time  full  of 
daring,  is  for  ever  manifesting  it  ?  No.  On  the 
contrary,  yon  know  that  a  man  who  is  eoon^ 
geous  is  much  of  the  time  very  qoiet.  Does  he 
feel  courage  while  he  is  walking  down  the 
street  P  Prohahly  not  once  a  week.  He  is  full 
of  it,  but  it  does  not  mount  up  in  any  state  of 
feeling.  What  is  it  doing  F  It  is  hedded  in 
him.  It  is  incorporated  in  eyery  part  of  his 
heing.  The  moment  the  need  of  it  comes,  there 
it  is  all  organisEed  and  pulsating;  hut  until  that 
time  it  is  diffused  throughout  the  man  as  a  la- 
tent power,  which,  like  powder,  only  needs  to 
be  touched,  to  flame  out  with  tremendous 
force. 

How  is  it  with  conscience  P  A  man  that  does 
not  use  his  conscience  often  has  terrihle  parox- 
ysms of  it ;  hut  a  man  who  uses  it  aU  the  time 
never  comes  in  to  what  is  called  a  $tate  of  eoH' 
sjtence.  It  comes  on  him  as  dew  on  flowers, 
and  falls  on  him  gently  as  rain  on  the  ground. 
He  is  full  of  conscience,  hut  it  is  not  concen- 
trated at  any  single  point.  It  is  distributed 
through  the  hrain,  and  nerves,  and  muscles,  and 
skin.  It  is  in  every  part  of  him.  It  pervades 
his  life.  It  does  not,  therefore,  rise  up  into  a 
freshet. 

Take  the  sentiment  of  love.  It  has  a  stronger 
tendency  to  act  in  its  separate  emotive  condi- 
tion than  any  other  feeling.  And  yet  see  how 
it  conforms  itself  to  the  practical  law.  How 
long  do  two  lovers  carry  the  very  eostaoy  of 


love  ?  Well,  it  may  exist,  with  great  economy, 
for  a  short  time,  as  a  mere  emotion.  And  here 
I  desire  to  give  some  important  instruction,  in 
which  lies  the  happiness  of  men  and  women  in 
the  marriage  relation.  If  you  give  yourselves 
up  to  the  influence  of  the  feeling  of  love  merely, 
you  will  have  a  real  intoxication  for  a  short 
time,  and  that  will  he  the  end  of  it.  You  must 
understand  that  feeling,  to  last  long,  must  de- 
velop itself  in  the  line  of  conduct.  While  you 
may  not  disdain  the  hilarity  of  disclosive  feel- 
ingi  you  must  understand  that  it  can  not  he 
long-lived  unless  it  enters  into  the  judgment 
and  fancy,  and  fills  the  whole  moral  heing,  the 
whole  life,  and  works  for  the  ohject  loved  in 
a  thousand  ways.  Then  it  is  immortal.  It 
is  the  very  hlood  of  your  life.  You  can  not 
weed  nor  rah  it  out.  Mere  emotion  is  traa- 
sieut;  hut  emotion  embodied  and  formed  into 
habit  you  can  not  destroy.  God  has  emotion, 
douhtle&s ;  but  all  the  waves  of  the  sea,  all  the 
pulsations  of  the  air,  all  the  throbs  of  the  sun- 
light, all  the  circuits  of  natural  law,  and  all  the 
endless  processions  and  bounties  of  the  seasons, 
are  but  so  many  veins  in  which  the  love  of  God 
is  injected,  and  is  working  itself  out.  And  all 
the  processes  of  matter  in  time  are  so  many 
symbols,  signs  and  expressions  of  emotions  that 
exist,  not  as  emotions,  hut  as  forces  that  are 
producing  certain  results.  And  so  it  should  he 
in  us.  A  feeling  should  not  exist  in  us  as  a  feel- 
ing merely,  hut  should  work ;  and  we  should 
give  it  so  much  to  do  that  it  can  not  xeaiain  a 
feeling. 
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Transfusion    of  Blood. 
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IT  is  a  question  how  far  the  ancients  under- 
stood the  true  function  of  the  blood  in 
Titalizing  the  animal  economy.  That  they 
snpposed  it  to  sustain  a  very  important  rela- 
tion to  life,  is  evident  from  many  passages  in 
their  writings,  and,  indeed,  this  intimate  con- 
nection would  be  naturally  suggested  by  the 
inevitablenees  and  rapidity  with  which  con- 
tinued hemorrhage  is  followed  by  death. 
Homer  descrihes  his  heroes  as  breathing  out 
their  souls  with  their  blood,  as  though  the 
former  resided  in  the  latter.  In  all  saoriflces, 
too,  the  blood  and  the  life  are  equivalent  terms; 


and  the  Hebrews  were  forbidden  to  use  the 
blood  as  an  article  of  food,  because,  as  we  are 
told  in  Leviticus,  "  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the 
blood.*'  So  sacred  and  mysterious  was  this 
evanescent  life,  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  con- 
sume even  the  visible  vehicle  of  it.  The  near- 
est approach  to  a  correct  statement  of  the 
problem  is  given,  not  by  the  medical  and  scien- 
tific men  of  antSquily,  but  by  the  poets.  In  the 
light  of  modem  physiological  discoveries,  it  is 
curious  enough  to  read  in  the  seventh  book  of 
Ovid*s  Metamorphoses,  how  Medea,  who  was 
well  skilled  in  the  manifold  and  occult  virtues 
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of  plants,  made  a  marvellous  decoctioii  composed 
of  Thessalian  herbs,  flesh  and  wings  of  an  owl, 
head  of  a  stag,  head  and  beak  of  a  crow  nine 
centuries  old,  and  a  thousand  other  indescribtible 
ingredients,  and  by  injecting  this  witch-broth 
into  the  veins  of  the  aged  Aeson  rejuvenated 
him,  so  that  his  hair  and  beard  turned  black 
again,  hie  wrinkles  vanished,  his  pallor  was 
changed  to  ruddiness,  and  ''  the  lean  and  slip- 
pered pantaloon'*  was  reendowed  with  a  sud- 
den embonpoint^  the  "shrunk  shank"  swelling 
with  surprising  vigor  to  the  full  measure  of  his 
*'  youthful  hose."  But  still  more  striking  is 
what  she  says  in  the  next  fable  to  the  daughters 
of  Pelias,  who  desire  to  try  the  same  experiment 
on  their  venerable  father :  "  Why,  foolish 
girls,  do  you  lack  courage  to  perform  this  good 
office?  What  keeps  you  in  suspense P  Take 
your  knives  and  draw  the  old  blood  out  of  the 
veins  of  your  father,  in  order  that  I  may  fill 
them  again  with  young  blood  and  reanimate 
him  with  fresh  ardor.  Drive  away  with  your 
knives  his  old  age  and  the  corrupt  humors  of 
his  body,  so  that  I  may  substitute  new  forces 
for  them."  Of  course,  we  do  not  for  a  moment 
affirm  that  the  Latin  poet  had  any  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  transfusion  of  blood,  as  under- 
stood and  practiced  at  the  present  day  ;  yet  it  is 
strange  to  see  how  near  he  comes  to  scientific 
truth  in  these  apparently  whimsical  freaks  of 
the  imagination.  In  a  series  of  "  Discourses  on 
the  Kotamorphoses  of  Ovid,"  printed  in  Paris 
in  1622,  the  critic,  after  admitting  as  a  thing 
not  incredible,  that  Medea,  who  was  as  learned 
in  medicine  as  in  demonology  {auasi  scavante  en 
la  medeeine  qu*en  la  science  dee  demons)  ^  may  have 
prolonged  the  days  of  her  father-in-law  by 
these  extraordinary  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions, adds  that  it  is  carrying  the  joke  too  far, 
to  claim  that  new  life  could  be  infused  into  an 
old  body  {mais  la  fahle  va  trap  loing,  luy  faieant 
remettre  la  vie  done  lee  inemhree  morte  d'un  viel 
eorpt) ;  yet,  to  us,  this  is  the  most  reasonable 
and  suggestive  part  of  the  whole  performance, 
and  corresponds  most  closely  to  the  results  of 
the  latest  scientific  discoveries.  The  hell-broth 
which  Medea  concocted  we  have  little  respect 
for ;  her  incantatloDs  over  the  caldron,  in  which 
the  horrid  mixture  is  seething  and  bubbling, 
excite  only  disgust ;  but  when  she  slits  one  of 
the  old  man's  veins  for  the  purpose  of  injecting 
new  strength  and  heat  into  his  chilled  and  slug- 
gish blood,  we  feel  that  we  are  no  longer  in  the 
presence  of  a  charlatan,  but  have  solid  ground 
under  our  foot,  and  seem  to  be  transported  sud- 
denly across  countless  centuries  from  mythical 
lolcos  to  a  Parisian  medical  school  of  1870. 


In  the  present  article  we  purpose  to  give  a 
summary  of  the  most  recent  researches  on  this 
subject,  and  the  conclusions  which  have  been 
arrived  at,  as  set  forth  by  a  dxstingoished 
French  authority.*  It  was  supposed  by  Hip- 
pocrates, Galen,  and  all  the  ancient  physicians, 
that  th^  blood  was  oonstantly  formed  and  r»- 
newed  in  the  liver,  and  that  the  office  of  the 
heart  was  to  propel  it  to  the  extremities  and 
BorfiBUW  of  the  body  through  the  veins  as  well  sa 
through  the  arteries.  Harvey  first  proved  that 
it  circulates,  '*  moving  in  the  same  circle,  just  as 
the  planets  move  through  space,  always  describ- 
ing the  same  orbits."  The  idea  of  the  transfu- 
sion of  blood  grew  logically  out  of  Harvey's  dis* 
oovery ;  for  if  the  blood  circulates,  the  quickest 
way  of  introducing  into  the  physical  system 
any  desirable  elements  of  health  or  renovation, 
would  be  to  drop  them  directly  into  the  cirenla* 
tion.  Thus  Fabricius,  a  physician  of  Dantzig, 
infused  purgative  salts  into  the  veins ;  Fracas- 
sati,  the  distinguished  professor  of  anatomy  at 
Pisa,  injected  aquafortis,  spirits  of  vitriol,  and 
various  acids ;  and  although  the  art  of  healing 
may  not  have  been  immediately  furthered  by 
these  experiments,  a  new  method  of  studying 
the  effect  of  poisons  was  indicated  by  them  and 
a  new  epoch  in  toxioology  began.  The  {nooess 
of  transfusion  was  useful  also  to  the  anatomist 
In  the  sixteenth  centnrv,  Andrew  Yesalins  had 
braved  the  hatred  of  bigots  and  the  terrors  of 
the  Inquisition,  in  creating  the  science  of  humaa 
anatomy;  after  the  publication  of  Harvey's 
labors,  special  attention  was  given  to  the  study 
of  the  veins  and  arteries,  and  by  the  injection  of 
colored  substances  the  minute  ramification  and 
distribution  of  the  vessels  became  clearly  vinble. 
The  Dutchman,  Ruyscb,  particularly  excelled  in 
these  wonderful  anatomical  preparations,  the 
secret  of  which  is  now  lost.  In  the  country  of 
Bubens  and  Kembrandt  the  art  of  harmonizing 
colors  did  not  aim  solely  at  making  "  the  human 
face  divine  "  live  upon  the  canvas ;  the  anato- 
mist of  Leyden,  says  Lemattre,  understood  so 
well  the  secret  of  injections,  that  by  coloring 
the  interior  of  the  tissues,  he  imparted  an  ap- 
pearance of  life  to  inanimate  bodies.  Toward 
the  end  of  his  career  he  published,  at  Amster- 
dam, a  book  in  which  he  celebrates  the  wonders 
of  the  anatomical  museum  of  his  native  city ; 
and,  bice  an  artist  enraptured  with  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  work,  he  exclaims  on  the  very  fint 
page,  "  I  have  there  little  children  that  have 

*Xa  TVan^iifion  diu  Bang  e(  to  vie  dte  JSUmenM  de  POr* 
ganitmepar  Outiave  LenuUtrt.  To  this  Meay  we  are  tn- 
debtod  for  most  of  tlie  flurts  and  e^wrimenta  htrt  pra- 
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been  embalmed  for  twenty  yean ;  they  are  so 
fresh  and  so  rosy,  that  they  do  not  look  like 
corpses,  but  seem  to  be  asleep.*' 

The  ancient  doctrine  that  the  life  resided  in 
the  blood,  taken  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
covery of  its  circulation,  led  to  some  curious 
theories.  It  was  proposed,  for  example,  not 
only  to  inject  the  blood  of  the  young  and  the 
healthy  into  the  reins  of  the  old  and  the  sick, 
but  also  to  change  the  temper  and  disposition 
of  men  by  the  same  means,  transforming  the 
phlegmatic  temperament  into  the  sanguine,  the 
coward  into  a  hero,  and  the  choleric  person 
into  an  embodiment  of  patience  and  gentleness ; 
in  like  manner,  it  was  thought  that  wild  and 
ferocious  animals  might  be  made  instantaneously 
tame  and  docile.  But  the  disciples  of  the  Old 
School  denouDoad  these  practices  as  a  worthy 
pastime  for  hangmen  and  cannibals ;  besides 
they  ran  counter  to  all  traditions,  and  tended 
to  shake  the  very  foundations  of  ancient  medi- 
cine. The  adherents  of  Gralen  and  Descartes 
showed  the  serious  inconveniences  that  might 
arise  from  an  antagonism  of  the  animal  spirits, 
which,  according  to  the  Cartesian  philosophy, 
inhere  in  the  life  like  the  mobile  particles  of  a 
flickering  flame.  Thus  it  was  said  that  transfu- 
sion would  bring  the  spirits  of  different  animals 
into  conflict  and  produce  fermentation  and 
fever.  The  phlebotomists,  too,  insisted  that 
only  fatal  effects  could  result  from  oppressing 
the  patient  by  the  introduction  of  blood  instead 
of  relieving  him  of  it,  according  to  the  prescrip- 
tion of  the  learned  and  eccentric  Gui  Patin, 
professor  in  the  College  of  France  and  patri 
arch  of  blood-letters.  We  cite  these  opinions 
as  illustrations  of  the  foolish  positions  into 
which  even  wise  men  are  forced,  when  they  at- 
tempt to  decide  questions  of  empirical  science 
by  purely  metaphysical  methods.  In  such  cases 
the  French  saying  is  too  apt  to  be  verified, ''  et 
le  raisonnement  en  bannii  la  raiaon."  The  only 
coDclunive  answer  to  argumentation  of  this 
kind  is  that  given  by  the  chief  of  the  Cynics  to 
the  founder  of  the  Stoics :  Zeno  maintained  that 
all  things  are  fixed  and  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  motion ;  Diogenes  said  nothing  in  re- 
ply, but  stood  up  and  walked.  Acting  in  the 
same  spirit,  Dr.  Denis  experimented  while  his 
adversaries  theorized.  In  a  letter  addressed  in 
1667  to  the  King's  counsellor,  M.  de  Montmor, 
and  cited  by  M.  Lemattre,  he  relates  some  of 
his  experiments.  The  first  case  was  that  of  a 
young  man  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age. 
This  youth  had  suffered  from  a  violent  and  ob- 
stinate attack  of  fever,  and,  like  the  woman  in 
the  Bible,  had  also  su^red  many  things  of  his 


physicians,  having  been  bled  by  them  twenty 
times.  In  consequence  of  this  treatment  he  had 
become  so  sluggish  and  drowsy  as  to  be  utterly 
stupid.  Eight  ounces  of  blood  were  drawn 
firom  him,  and  immediately,  through  the  same 
opening,  a  quantity  of  arterial  blood  from  the 
carotid  of  a  lamb  was  injected.  About  10 
o'clock  the  patient  rose,  dined  heartily,  and  foil 
asleep  again  at  4  in  the  afternoon.  The  result 
was  perfectly  successful,  the  only  inconvenience 
felt  being  a  slight  bleeding  at  the  nose  soon 
after  the  operation.  The  second  experiment 
was  made  on  a  port«r  of  vigorous  constitution, 
and  about  forty -five  years  of  age.  Ten  ounces 
of  blood  were  taken  from  him  and  the  same 
quantity  of  lamb's  blood  substituted  for  it.  A 
few  hours  later  he  engaged  in  his  usual  occupa- 
tion of  carrying  heavy  burdens,  and  said  that 
he  never  felt  stronger  in  his  life.  He  was  so 
delighted  with  the  happy  effects  of  the  "  new  in- 
vention," that  he  came  to  Dr.  Denis  the  next 
morning  and  desired  to  have  the  operation  re- 
peated. During  this  time,  and  even  several 
years  before,  similar  experiments  had  been  made 
on  the  lower  animals  by  Lower,  in  England. 
This  was  done  also  by  Denis,  who,  in  one  in- 
stance, passed  the  same  blood  successively 
through  the  circulatory  system  of  three  differ- 
ent dogs,  which,  according  to  the  prevailing 
ideas  of  that  age,  would  be,  as  Lemattre  sug- 
gests, a  relization  of  the  famous  Pythagorean 
doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls.  Unfor- 
tunately Denis  became  involved  in  a  lively  oon- 
troversy  on  the  subject,  and  philosophical  dis- 
cussion acquired  again  an  undue  ascendency 
over  experimentation.  The  Journal  dea  Su' 
vans  of  that  period,  contains  most  of  these 
polemical  documents,  which  are  well  worth  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  interested  in  studying 
the  aberrations  and  strange  fantasies  into  which 
even  so-called  scientific  minds  may  fall.  Very 
remarkable  is  an  objection  offered  by  a  certain 
M.  Lamy,  Master  of  Arts  of  the  University  of 
Paris.  Since  the  blood  of  a  calf,  he  says,  or 
any  other  comuted  animal,  is  composed  of 
materials  suited  to  nourish  all  parts  of  the  body, 
if  this  blood  is  injected  into  the  veins  of  a  man, 
what  becomes  of  those  particles  which  were 
destined  by  nature  to  produce  horns  ?  In  eatw^f 
veal  or  any  other  flesh  this  difficulty  is  avoided, 
because  the  elements  not  adapted  to  the  support 
of  man  are  changed  or  eliminated  by  digestion. 
M.  Lamy  also  expresses  a  fear  lest  the  transfused 
blood  of  a  calf  should  impart  to  man  "  the 
stupidity  and  the  brutal  inclinations  of  that 
animal."  Denis  asserts,  on  the  contrary,  that 
transfusion  is  only  a  shorter  and  quicker  means 
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of  nutrition,  and  is  snggeBted  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  foetus  is  fed  before  birth  by  umbilical 
transfusion ;  he  also  affirmed  that  tbe  blood  of 
the  lower  animals  is  better  for  men  than  that  of 
men  themselrea,  for  the  reason  that  in  men, 
wbo  are  excited  by  pas&ions  and  irresrular  in 
their  habit»  of  life,  the  blood  is  less  pure  than 
in  beasts,  which  are  not  subject  to  cmcb  disar- 
rangements. The  blood  of  beasts  is  never  dis- 
ordered, whereas,  that  of  the  healthiest  man  is 
always  more  or  less  corrupt ;  aa  an  infant  he 
drinks  in  hereditary  corruption  with  his  mother^s 
milk. 

Thus  the  controversy  was  carried  on  with 
statements  and  counter  statements,  often  equally 
absurd,  until  an  unfortunate  circumstance  gave 
the  victory  to  the  anti-transfusionists.  One  of 
Br.  Denis's  patients  went  crazy  soon  after 
undergoing  the  operation  of  transfusion.  This 
accident  put  a  powerful  weapon  into  the  hands 
of  bis  enemies,  especially  with  the  multitude 
whose  intellects  could  not  rise  above  the  fallacy 
of  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoe.  Upon  the  instig^ 
tion  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  and  in  accordance 
with  a  decision  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  the 
practice  was  forbidden  by  law. 

But  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  with  the 
new  era  inaugurated  by  Lavoisier  in  chemistry, 
and  the  more  accurate  knowledge  acquired  of 
the  mechanism  of  our  organization  and  the  for- 
mation and  fuDccion  of  the  blood,  the  doctrine 
of   transfusion  revived  and  was  reestablished 
upon  a  sounder  basis  of  science.      The  man 
whose  bold  and  successful  experiments  during 
the  last  twenty  years  have  excited  the  liveliest 
interest  in  this  direction,  and  almost  created  a 
new  epoch  in  Physiology,  is  the  eminent  Prof. 
M.  BrowD-Sequard.     The  decapitation  of  two 
criminals  at  Paris  in  1851  furnished  an  oppor- 
tunity of  extending  his  investigations  from  the 
lower  animals  to  man  himself.    The  first  case 
was  that  of  a  person  about  twenty  years  of  age. 
The  execution  took  place  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning;  eleven  hours  afterward,  every  trace 
of  irritabihty  in  most  of  the  muscles  had  disap- 
peared.   At  ten  minutes  after  9  in  the  evening, 
the  Professor  injected  into  the  artery,  just  above 
the  wrist  and  in  the  direction  of  the  fiogers,  a 
quantity  of  blood  drawn  from  his  o  wn  veins.  This 
blood,   which  entered  vermilion,  issued    dark 
from  the  veins,  as  would  have  occurred  in  life. 
The  operation  continued  thirty-five    minutes, 
and  was  followed  by  a  return  of  irritability  and 
a  movement  in  the  muscles  of  the  hand.    The 
second  subject  was  a  robust  man  of  forty  years, 
who  was  also  decapitated  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning;  at  twenty-five  minutes  after  10  in  the 


erening,  the  corpse  was  rigid  and  the  inuacles 
showed  no  signs  of  contractility.    The  arm  was 
amputated,  and  at  ten  minutes  after  11,  M. 
Brown-Sequard  injected  the  blood  of  a  stiong 
and  healthy  dog  into  the  brachial  artery.     The 
skin  took  at  first  a  livid  hue,  but  soon,  a  motion 
wajs  visible  in  the  bulbs  of  the  hairs,  and  the 
cuticle  assumed  that  peculiar  appearance  known 
as  goose-flesh.     As  a  result  of  this  artificial  cir- 
culation, the  veins  of  the  back  of  the  hand  took 
a  bluish  tinge,  pulsations  were  perceptible  at 
the  wrist,  and  the  muscular  life  was  rtmewed; 
the  fingers  ceased  to  be  rigid,  and  at  a  quarter  to 
12,  irritability  reappeared  in  the  muscles  of  the 
arm,  and  continued  till  4  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing.    These  crucial  experiments  prove  conclu- 
sively that  the  blood  is  essential  to  muscular 
life.    After  the  organic  matter  which  constitutes 
the  flesh  is  decomposed,  and  all  vital  manifesta- 
tions had  ceased  and  become    impossible   un- 
der the  supremacy  of  the  chemical  forces ;  after 
the  fluids  of  the  body  have  been  changed  into 
acidri,  resulting  in  coagulations  and  cadaTorous 
rigidity,  the  effect  of  an  injection  of  arterial 
blood  is  to  repair  the  muscle,  to  restore   the 
original  composition  of  its  fluids,  to  revive  its 
contractility,  and  to  cause  it  to  resume  the  spe- 
cial movements  and  functions  which  belong  to 
life.     It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  transfusion 
is  successful  only  when  the  blood  used  for  irri- 
gating the  dead  member  or  body  belongs  to  an 
animal  of  the  same  general  class,  since  the 
globule,  which  is  the  essential  part  of  the  blood 
and    wholly    independent   of  the    vehicle    or 
plasma  in  which  it  floats,  finds  itself  in  strange 
surroundings  and  can  become  acclimatized  only 
by  first  having  the  conditions  of  its  existence 
greatly  modified.     Thus,  the  blood  of  a  fish  is 
not  suitable  to  revivify  a  reptile,  nor  can  the 
blood  of  a  bird  replace  that  of  a  mammsL 
Another  experiment  by  the  same  eminent  phys- 
iologist was  made  or  the  head  of  a  dog,  which 
was  separated  from  the  body  at  the  junction  of 
the  neck  and  shoulder.    The  manifestations  of 
life  disappeared  gradually,  until  at  last  the  eye 
lost  its  expression  and  become  fixed  and  glaasy 
in  death.     A  current  of  electricity  applied  to 
the  spinal  marrow  soon  failed  to  cause  any  con- 
tractions, and  the  respiratory  movements  of  the 
lips    and    nostrils    ceased    completely.     Ten 
minutes  afterward,  M.  Brown-Sequard  attached 
to  the  arteries  of  the  head  a  system  of  tubes, 
and  by  means  of  a  machine  which  imitated  the 
action  of  the  heart,  caused  a  quantity  of  blood, 
charged  with  oxygen,  to  circulate  through  all 
parts  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.     After  the 
lapse  of  a  few  moments,  spasmodic  twitohings 
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began  to  aisimate  the  face,  becoming  more  and 
more  pronounced  and  diffused,  until  all  tbe 
muflclee  became  active  and  the  eyes  movable. 
Every  motion  seemed  vital  and  voluntary,  as 
though  produced  and  controlled  by  the  direct 
agency  of  the  wilL  When  the  operation,  which 
continued  a  quarter  of  an  hour^  ceased,  the  head 
passed  through  the  "  ag^ny  "  of  a  second  death, 
with  the  same  contractions  and  dilations  of  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  and  the  same  convulsive  move- 
ments and  phenomena  of  pain  that  it  had 
exhibited  before.* 

These  stariHng  experiments  interest  the 
naturalist  and  the  philosopher,  as  well  as  the 
physician.  To  the  healer  of  fleshly  ills,  they 
demonstrate  the  necessity  of  oxgyniced  blood  to 
every  organ  of  the  body,  and  especially  to  per- 
fect cerebral  health  and  efSciency;  and  when 
in  a  swoon  the  forces  of  lifci  like  Cowper's 
revellers, 

'*  Suffer  a  syncope  and  solemn  pause/' 

these  fieusts  explain  why  a  downward  position  of 
the  head  &vor8  recovery  by  conducting  the 
vivifying  fluid  to  the  brain,  or  why  water, 
thrown  into  the  face,  acts  upon  the  nervous 
centers,  quickens  the  pulsation  of  the  heart,  and 
thus  brings  the  arterialiied  blood  in  contact 
with  the  cerebral  matter  and  reatores  the  per- 
son to  consciousness.  According  to  Lemattre, 
transfusion  has  been  employed,  too,  as  a  heroic 
remedy  in  cases  of  arterial  hemorrhage  and  loss 
of  blood  following  child-birth.t    The  elements 

*  13ie  idea  thtt  life  residM  in  all  pacts  of  the  body,  as 
for  ttzample,  in  the  seyeral  aeotione  of  »  eerpent,  is  ex- 
pressed by  Lucretius  in  his  poem,  De  Rerum  Naturt, 
Be  describes  also  phenomena  similar,  in  many  respects, 
to  those  presented  in  the  French  profiBesoi's  experiment 
with  the  dog's  head.  The  individiial  life  of  the  severed 
hand  and  Angers  of  the  hero  Laridus,  is  thus  mentioned 
In  Virgil's  J£neid  (X  3S5-6) : 

^*  Te  declsa  suum,  Laride,  dextera  quaerit ; 
Semianimesque  micant  digiti,  ferrumque  retractant.*' 

The  old  poets  were  close  observers,  and  famish  many 
fac'ts  in  illustration  of  the  princifiles  of  modem  science, 
a.ihough  they  may  have  been  able  to  give  no  rational 
explanation  of  them. 

t  The  turning  point  in  one  of  Charles  Heade's  novels  is 
when  Br.  Ashley,  under  similar  oireumstanoee,  **seaiit 
•ome  of  QriAth  (Httint's  bright  red  blood,  smoking  hoi, 
mto  Kate  Qaunt's  veins ;"  and  as  the  latter,  snatohed 
firom  the  hand  of  death,  "  learned  that  Griffith  had  given 
his  blood  for  her,  she  said  'nothing  at  the  time,  but  lay 
with  an  angelic,  happy  smile,  thinking  of  it."  Thus,  in 
the  story,  sentiment  blends  with  sdeaoe ;  and  in  the  same 
oonneotlon,  we  are  treated  to  a  little  physio-psyohologioal 
romancing,  as  for  example,  when  Kate  confesses  that 
the  operation  **  had  given  him  a  fescinating  power  over 
her,"  and  that,  as  a  result  of  it,  she  **  became  a  better 
wife  than  she  had  ever  been  before,"  and  '*  mate  his 


of  the  nervous  tissue,  the  muscles  and  the  glands 
being  undisturbed  and  intact,  the  introduction 
of  new  blood  restores  life  to  them,  just  as  oil 
poured  into  a  lamp  revives  the  flame.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  there  is  a  change  in  the  tis- 
sues themselves,  a  derangement  of  structure  as 
the  cause  of  disordered  function,  all  attempts  at 
transfusion  are  as  impotent  and  useless  as  it 
would  be  to  put  oil  into  a  broken  lamp.  Trans- 
fusion has  been  applied  also  for  the  purpose  of 
substituting  pure  blood  for  vitiated  or  poisoned 
blood.  Carbonic  oxide,  for  example,  is  an  ener- 
getic poison,  and,  when  respired,  produces 
dea^h  by  displacing  the  oxygen  contained  in  the 
globales  of  the  blood,  and  combining  with  them 
to  form  a  substance  that  is  fixed  and  inert  in 
respect  to  vital  properties.  In  consequence  of 
this  obstruction,  the  organs  cease  their  func- 
tions as  completely  as  if  they  were  suddenly 
ossified  or  petrified,  or  as  if  they  were  deadened 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  life-giving  blood. 
This  process,  however,  goes  on  for  some  time  in 
the  sanguineous  globules  without  affecting  the 
other  tissues ;  and  by  exhausting  the  vascular 
sjrstem  of  its  poisoned  contents,  and  putting  new 
blood  into  the  circulation,  the  life  may  be  saved 
and  the  health  reestablished.  Bat  great  as  are 
the  interests  here  involved,  and  beneficent  as  are 
the  results  attained^  this  subject  suggests  still 
profounder  problems  to  the  philosopher  and  to 
the  man  of  science.  It  raises  questions  of  deep 
import  touching  the  mysteries  of  organised  mat- 
ter, the  secret  of  life,  the  nature  of  the  soul,  and 
many  other  kindred  topics  of  investigation, 
which  open  a  vast  field  of  inquiry  to  the  student 
of  physiological  psychology,  but  which  we  do 
not  propose  to  discuss  at  the  present  time. 


BsiLirTT  MrnM  Fashion. — ^I  should  haye 
no  misgivings  concerning  the  speedy  elevation 
and  enlaigement  of  character  in  women,  if  it 
were  not  for  their  extravagant  passion  for 
dress — a  passion  the  gratification  of  which  neo- 
esiarily  absorbs  a  great  portion  of  their  time 
and  attention.  The  desire  to  look  pretty  is 
natural,  and  there  is  nothing  blamable  in  it. 
I'he  invention  of  beautiful  costume  is  one  of 
the  fine  arts,  and,  like  other  pleasures  of  the 
eye,  should  receive  a  due  share  of  cultivation. 
—Lydia  Maria  Ckiid, 

home  bright  and  genial,  so  that  he  never  went  abroad  for 
the  sunshine  he  could  have  at  home."  If  one  could  be 
sure  that  such  consequences  would  always  follow,  the 
process  of  transfusion  would  supersede  the  action  for  di- 
Toroe,  and  become  a  popular  method  of  subduing  incom- 
paUbilitios  and  promoting  domestic  folidty. 
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What  to  Do  with   My  Children. 


BT    7.   B.   FBBXINg. 


I  KNOW  of  a  library  of  three  thonBand  | 
▼olnmes  oa  Education.  It  is  miserably  in- 
complete. Now  it  has  been  said  that  a  million 
and  a  half  of  books  hare  been  written,  but  only 
a  hundred  are  worth  reading — one  out  of  each 
fifteen  thousand.  According  to  this^  one-third 
of  one  book  is  all  that  is  worth  reading  about 
education ;  or,  if  you  will  allow  Uiat  the  library 
I  spoke  of  is  half  complete,  two-thirds  of  a 
book.  If  that  is  a  fair  calculation,  I  may  possi- 
bly say  something  worth  attending  to  even  in 
two  pages  (always  provided  I  have  it  to  say). 

The  practical  questions  that  arise  are  many. 
Public  or  private  school  for  Bill  and  Sue? 
Music  or  French,  or  both,  or  neither,  for  either  ? 
Boarding-schools  to  finish?  College P  Scien- 
tific school  P  Business  College  P  Or  shall  the 
district  school  be  all,  and  must  Bill  go  to  farm- 
ing or  clerking  or  learning  a  trade,  and  Sue 
oome  home  to  help  about  the  house  at  fifteen  P 

A  few  suggestions  only  can  be  set  down ;  and 
they  must  be,  as  far  as  possible,  such  that  eadi 
will  serve  to  answer  more  than  one  question. 

1.  Thb  Mobb  Educatioit  tub  Better. 

America  is  a  high-pressure  country.  The 
very  air  stimulates  of  itself,  compared  with  that 
of  Europe ;  it  is  as  wine  to  water.  This  is  curi- 
ously illustrated,  by  the  way,  by  the  fact  that 
one  can  drink  twice  as  much  liquor  in  England 
as  in  the  United  States.  I  know  of  an  old  packet 
captain  whose  potations  were  reg^arly  just  half 
in  New  Y  ork  what  they  were  in  Liverpool.  The 
fact  (by  the  way  again),  shows  that  however 
unnecessary  alcohol  is  in  Europe,  it  is  at  least 
twice  as  unnecessary  here.  An  American  is  con- 
genitally  stimulated.  If  he  needs  any  thing  at 
all  besides  pure  cold  water,  it  is  not  alcohol,  but 
something  cooling  and  lenitive — say  flaxseed  tea, 
with  a  little  lemon-juice  in  it. 

But  the  point  I  wanted  to  make  is  this: 
America  is  a  high-pressure  country,  not  only 
.climatically,  but  mentally  and  financially.  The 
^ery  air  makes  us  jump.  Still  more  does  the 
:ftlmost  limitless  freedom  make  us  jump.  And 
yet  more  does  the  instinctive  eagerness  for  pros- 
jserity  and  success  in  life,  let  loose  by  freedom, 
encouraged  by  the  ease  of  acquirement,  stirred 
incessantly  by  the  winy  lifting  of  the  clear 
bright  air,  make  us  jump.  We  hurry  in  all  our 
•employments. 


And  wd  hurry  to  IfCffin  them*  What  this 
is,  that  the  children  MU  have  to  step  into  the 
traces  of  their  business  soon  enough  at  any  zste. 
Therefore,  to  begin  with : 

Giv$  ail  your  children  all  the  education  you  eem 
afford.  School,  academy,  college,  and  profes- 
sional seminary,  will  altogether  be  little  enough. 
Every  dollar  invested  in  your  child's  brain  ia  a 
treasure  only  less  secure  than  treasure  in 
Heaven.  It  famishes  him  with  some  thought, 
or  some  knowledge,  that  will  be  a  use  and  a 
pleasure  to  him  all  his  life  long,  and  which  he 
will  never  have  time  to  stop  and  pick  up  as  he 
races  along  the  crowded  path  of  "  responsible" 
life.  The  soldier  is  altogether  too  late  with  his 
drilling  when  he  gets  uoder  the  enemy*s  fire. 

2.  Chilbbbn  Diffeb  ;  Ybt  are  all  Alike. 

Dr.  Bushnell  (I  believe)  said  th*t  ^'Evety 
great  truth  is  made  up  of  two  irreooncilabls 
extremes."  An  instance  of  this  is  found  in 
those  two  sayings  of  Christ's;  in  one  plaoe, 
"  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me,"  and  in 
another,  '*  He  that  is  not  against  us  is  on  ovr 
part"  In  like  manner,  children  difier;  and 
yet  children  are  all  alike. 

The  application  to  school  matters  is  thus: 
There  is  a  certain  number  of  studies  tJiat  axe 
indispensable  to  all.  These  are  what  the  old 
fellow  called  the  Three  B's— Beadin',  'Bitin', 
and  'Bithmetio.  They  are  Instrumental  Studies, 
and  might  be  still  better  stated  as  Language 
and  Number.  Beading  includes  all  that  xe* 
lates  to  understanding  the  language  of  othem; 
Writing  is  making  others  understand  our  own 
recorded  language ;  and  Grammar  is  the  set  of 
rules  that  enable  us  to  correct  both.  Those  ars 
included  in  "  Language."  Number  may  be 
called  the  Alphabet  of  Things;  it  isasindis* 
pensable  for  dealing  with  Time  and  its  patrons, 
or  Space  and  the  objects  in  it,  as  the  alphabet 
of  language  is  for  speech. 

The  instrumental  studies,  Languagv  and 
Number,  must  be  known  to  all.  But  in  propor^ 
tion  as  the  children  grow  up,  they  will  begin  to 
be  more  and  more  different.  Their  peculiarities 
will  show;  not  all  at  the  same  age,  for  chiidHB 
are  like  fruits — some  ripen  early,  some  late. 

The  first  guiding  consideration  as  to  ohoios 
of  advanced  studies  is  this  : 
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Mott  ehtldrm*a  mneU  are  reapeetahU  average 
minda. 

This  is  not  so  useless  a  tmism  as  might  be 
fancied  ;  the  difficulty  about  it  is  to  get  it  ap- 
plied. WheD  the  clergyman  imputes  total  de- 
pravity, every  one  says,  "  Yes  ;  that  other  per- 
son u  wicked  enough/'  bat  seldom  confesses  bis 
his  own.  sinfulness.  When  you  impute  fever 
and  ague  to  a  Western  town,  you  will  find  that 
there  isn't  any  in  thiM  town,  but  that  the  next 
one  is  rattled  to  pieces  with  it.  When  I  say, 
Host  children  are  average  young  persons,  cTery 
mother  will  assent  for  all  the  other  people^e 
children,  but  her  own  can  not  be  meant ;  they 
arc  the  most  remarkable  children  in  the  place  I 

Well,  madam,  I  can  manage  my  advice  so  that 
we  shan't  differ,  and  so  as  to  convince  you  that 
I  am  right  on  this  question  of  schooling.  Your 
Sill  and  Sue  are  regular  little  geniuses.  Very 
well ;  then  you  are  bound  by  all  human  and  di- 
vine obligations  to  train  those  two  remarkable 
little  minds  so  that  they  may,  if  possible,  be 
saved  from  the  special  perils  of  the  gifted,  and 
be  impelled  to  use  their  uncommon  powers  for 
the  good  of  their  race.  That  is,  they  must  be 
carefully  kept  strong  and  well,  and  must  be 
tanght  just  as  much  and  as  long  as  possiblj. 
The  more  wonderful  you  think  them,  the  more 
likely  you  are  to  give  them  something  like  the 
education  I  want  them  to  have. 

But  the  general  conclusion  about  the  average 
children  is  obvious  enough.  They  should  pur- 
fine  the  usual  studies,  and  as  many  more  as  they 
can  as  far  as  they  can.  School,  academy,  col- 
lege, are  all  together  little  enough. 

When  the  average  children  muai  stop  study- 
ing and  must  go  to  earning  a  living,  it  is  one 
comfort  that  they  can  do  it.  They  can  do  one 
tbing  about  as  weU  as  another ;  that  is,  one  or- 
dinary thing,  one  average  thing.  They  will 
teach  school  pretty  well  if  there  is  a  chance,  or 
go  to  work  on  a  faim,  or  take  a  clerkship,  or 
learn  a  trade. 

The  other  sort,  those  who  have  a  natural  vo- 
cation, will  in  due  time  say  so.  And  they  will 
be  uncomfortable  if  set  at  any  thing  else ;  and 
if  the  vocation  is  strong  enough — vocation 
means  calling^  you  know — ^they  will  rise  up  and 
follow  the  call,  and  nothing  and  nobody  will 
atqp  them.  I  remember  very  well  two  school- 
mates of  my  own.  One  had  a  distinct  vocation, 
the  other  two  or  three  rather  indistinct  tenden- 
cies. The  first  was  everlastingly  drawing  and 
imting.  He  was  the  best  writer  in  the  school, 
and  bis  pictures  were  the  object  of  my  hopeless 
admiration.  He  went  on  with  this  picture  busi- 
ikesa ;  I  don't  think  he  could  have  been  com- 


fortable in  any  other.  He  had  an  excellent  in- 
tellect, and  was  in  all  things  a  very  respectable 
scholar,  but  he  could  not  let  Form  and  Color 
alone.  They  called  him,  and  he  went  after 
them,  and  got  them,  too,  and  they  made  him 
famous.  He  is  Frederic  E.  Church,  the  best 
living  landscape  painter. 

The  other  used  to  draw,  it  seemed  to  mt ,  al- 
most as  well  as  Churoh.  I  can  remember  now 
a  picture  of  ^neas  in  a  sailboat  sailing  away 
from  somewhere,  on  the  margin  of  his  Coopers' 
Virgil.  He  was  musical,  too,  and  learned  the 
fiute.  He  was  a  good  scholar,  too,  and  went  to 
college.  He  was  one  of  those  naturally  good 
folks  who  never  do  any  thing  wrong.  He 
joined  the  church ;  and  I  really  don't  believe 
he  could  remember  to  have  "experienced  a 
change ;"  he  must  have  always  been  good ;  he 
never  "  got  religion,"  he  always  had  it.  There 
was  nothing  brilliant  about  him,  he  was  always 
steady  and  sweet-tempered  and  industrious.  He 
would  have  been  so  in  any  employment  what* 
ever,  and  in  any  he  would  have  been  reasonably 
sucoeesfuL  As  it  was,  his  father  being  a  clergy- 
man, and  wishing  his  son  to  become  one,  too, 
he  did  so ;  went  through  college,  studied  the- 
ology, was  settled  in  due  time  in  a  oountry 
parish,  would  have  become  a  useful  minister  of 
the  Goapel ;  but  he  received  an  accidental  in^ 
jury  and  died  within  a  year  or  two  of  his  settle- 
ment. This  was  Rev.  J.  £.  Hawes,  only  son  of 
my  old  pastor,  Eev.  Joel  Hawes  of  Hartford, 
whom  some  used  to  call  "  The  Pope  of  Hartford 
County."  He  was  a  curiously  different  man 
from  his  son — but  that  is  physiology,  and  I  fear 
I  have  eome  near  enough  to  discurpiveneas 
now. 


■♦-•■ 
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Wha.t  Womek  Ask  fob. — Give  \is,  say 
the  mothers,  the  right  to  protect  ourselves  and 
our  children — we  ask  nothing  more ;  we  shall 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  less.  And  how  reas- 
onable is  this  asking  may  be  inferred  from  a 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  female  sex, 
whether  among  the  lower  animals  or  mankind. 
The  highest  instinct  of  this  order  of  beings  is 
that  of  desire  for  ofispring  and  the  affection 
which  protects  and  nurtures  it.  Unconscious- 
ness of  self,  devotion  to  her  young,  is  the  token 
of  motherhood,  from  the  tiniest  bird  in  the  nest 
to  the  savage  lioness  of  the  wilderness :  the 
tender  grief  of  the  one  and  the  fierce  rage  of 
the  other  over  her  despoiled  home  are  matters 
of  history  since  time  began,  and  in  them  both 
are  typified  the  true  nature  of  the  diviner 
mother — of  her  whom  God  created  in  his  own 
image.— 'Im^/Ai  Beechar  MookerS 
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•TTT-HEN  a  mother's  firat  delight  in  her  chil- 
VY  dren  is  passed  away,  and  they  have 
settled  into  hoys  and  girls,  looking  and  aoting 
joBt  like  her  neighhors'  hoys  and  girls,  her 
training  of  them  hecomes  more  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple than  at  first. 

And  now  her  goYemment  of  herself  mnst 
more  than  ever  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  guid- 
ance of  her  children,  and  will  prohahly  give  her 
even  more  trouhlo.  In  the  earliest  years  of  her 
children's  lives  her  heart  was  constantly 
warmed  with  the  thought  of  the  great  gifts  be- 
stowed upon  her,  and  her  love  rendered  it  com- 
paratively easy  to  control  her  thoughts,  words, 
and  actions.  But  now,  although  she  loves  her 
children  as  well,  her  possession  of  them  has  con- 
tinued so  long  that  she  is  accustomed  to  it,  and 
her  affection  lies,  in  a  measure,  dormant.  When 
children  are  five  or  six  years  old,  they  are  apt 
to  take  a  path  diverging  from  their  mother,  not 
necessarily  a  course  of  disobedience,  but  one 
thronged  with  new  interests.  At  first  they  will 
be  very  eager  to  tell  her  of  their  discoveries, 
experiments,  and  the  conversation  of  their  little 
mates,  and  it  is  exceedingly  important  that  the 
mother  should  not  continually  turn  them  away, 
but  patiently  listen  to  them.  We  none  of  us 
wish  to  lose  our  children's  confidence,  but  we 
take  the  surest  means  of  accomplishing  this, 
when  we  refuse  to  listen  to  them.  A  mother^s 
tact  will  teach  her  how  to  incline  her  children 
to  talk  sensibly  and  at  fitting  times.  And  above 
all,  she  should  have  some  one  time  in  the  day 
wholly  reserved  for  her  children,  in  which  she 
can  lead  them  to  open  their  hearts  to  her,  tell- 
ing her  freely  of  their  pleasures,  their  sorrows, 
their  thoughts,  and  their  sins.  The  twilight 
hour  is  the  best,  for  then  children  are  toned 
down  by  the  exercise  of  the  day  and  are  more 
inclined  to  think  and  talk  quietly  than  at  any 
other  time.  At  this  hour  children  should  re- 
ceive a  judicious  amount  of  religious  instruc- 
tion ;  and  to  this  end  every  mother  should  have 
a  definite  religious  faith.  Indeed,  an  irrelig- 
ious mother  seems  to  me  an  anomaly.  If  a 
woman  has  been  worldly  all  her  previous  life, 
is  not  her  motherhood  enough  to  change  her 
opinions  and  feelings  P  A  young  mother  of 
very  nervous  temperament  and  no  religious  be- 
lief, if  that  can  be,  once  said  to  me :  "  The  two 
years  since  baby's  birth  have  been  the  most  un- 


happy of  m}'  life.  I  nsed  to  think,  that,  when 
my  baby  came,  I  should  be  perfectly  happy, 
and  what  a  disappointment  I  have  bad !  My 
love  for  her  is  my  greatest  misery ;  for,  if  she 
has  a  sick  day,  I  think  of  the  horror  of  losing 
her,  until  I  am  almost  crazy."  This,  I  imaginft, 
w  not  an  extreme  case,  the  only  thing  unnanal 
being  the  free  expression  of  a  mother's  inmost 
thoughts. 

When  children  have  been  away  from  home 
with  a  servant  or  other  person,  the  mother 
should,  upon  their  return,  encourage  them  to 
tell  her  of  their  visit,  of  the  kindnew  of  their 
friends ;  but  all  comments  upon  food,  dress,  or 
manners,  should  be  discouraged.  Nothing  is 
pettier  nor  more  calculated  to  deprociale  a 
mother  in  her  children's  eyes,  than  for  her  to  be 
inquisitive  about  the  little  affairs  of  her  neigh* 
bors.  The  association  of  our  little  ones  with 
other  children  has  its  two  sides,  like  most  other 
subjects.  It  is  natural  for  every  mother  to  wish 
to  keep  her  children  from  contamination;  but, 
when  she  goes  so  far  as  to  fill '  their  ears  with 
cotton  when  riding  in  the  cars,  to  prevent  their 
hearing  evil,  or,  never  to  allow  them  to  go  ont- 
side  of  the  house  precincts  without  the  attend- 
ance of  an  older  person,  she  is  avoiding  one  dan- 
ger but  to  fall  into  another  and,  perhaps,  amors 
serious  one.  For  the  larger  portion  of  the  time 
it  is  undoubtedly  better  to  keep  a  family  of  chil- 
dren by  themselves;  but,  occasionally,  they 
should  be  allowed  to  visit  their  young  friends 
and  to  receive  visits  in  retam. 

And  when  they  do  so  there  is  nothing  tbst 
will  add  more  to  their  joy  than  the  conscious- 
ness that  their  mother  s  consent  was  not  given 
grudgingly,  and  that  she  heartily  enjoys  their 
happiness. 

But  children's  visiting  should  be  done  in  the 
daytime,  and  their  evenings  should  be  spent  at 
home,  except  when,  as  a  rare  treat,  they  ass 
taken  by  their  parents  to  some  fitting  and  select 
place  of  amusement.  There  is  a  custom  quits 
prevalent  in  country  towns,  especially  in  Kew 
England  I  have  sometimes  thought,  of  children 
collecting  in  the  evening  at  one  place,  often  a 
little  inclosure  of  greensward,  or  around  the 
steps  of  a  public  building,  to  play  games.  Yecy 
pretty  it  may  look,  and  pleasant  may  the  merry 
voices  sound  to  the  casual  passer-by,  but  there 
8  much  of  harm  in  the  custom.    In  boys,  that 
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fondness  for  'being  out  eTeoings  is  engendered, 
'whicli  results,  when  they  heoome  men,  in  the  so 
common  habit  of  neTer  passing  any  leisure  time 
at  home. 

Where  this  time  is  to  be  spent  will  be  decided 
by  future  circumstances.  The  least  objection- 
able of  public  places  is  the  country  store,  to 
which  men  throng  night  after  night,  ostensibly 
to  discuss  matters  pertaining  to  the  public  wel- 
fare, but  quite  as  frequently  those  miserable 
neighborlLOod  scandals  erroneously  supposed  to 
be  the  sweet  morsels  rolled  oniy  under  the 
tongues  of  tea-drinking  female  gossips.  The 
other  and  worse  places  of  resort  it  is  unnecessary 
to  indicate.  By  the  custom  I  have  mentioned, 
girls  are  made  hoydbuish  and  acquire  loose 
manners  toward  the  other  sex,  unless  there  is  in 
their  mental  constitution  a  substratum  of  great 
native  refinement. 

But  eren  the  most  refined  will  not  escape 
some  injury  from  such  a  habit,  and  I  therefore 
repeat,  home  is  the  place  for  children  to  spend 
their  erenings.  Money  spent  in  providing  chil- 
dren with  interesting  and  instructive  games  and 
books  will  prove  to  be  well  spent. 

And,  if  the  parents  so  Contrive  their  time  as 
to  enjoy  the  games  and  books  with  their  chil- 
dren, it  will  add  much  to  their  mutual  happi- 
ness. The  social  position  of  a  child's  family 
abould  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  our 
children's  association  with  him,  neither  should 
any  faults  of  manner,  for  they  are  the  results  of 
want  of  instruction ;  and  our  children,  in  their 
simple  innocence,  may  become  the  most  valu> 
ably  of  educators.  Moral  worth  must  be  the 
test  by  which  we  judge  of  a  child's  fitness  for 
association  with  our  children.  When  a  boy  or 
girl  is  well-known  to  be  guilty  of  some  grave 
fault  of  character,  that  is  sufficient  reason  for 
keeping  our  children  away  from  them. 

We  should  plainly  state  the  reason  for  keep- 
ing them  apart  to  our  children,  but  without  any 
harsh  expressions  in  regard  to  the  objectionable 
ones,  who  should  be  recommended  to  their  pity. 
Ko  expression  having  a  tendency  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  pride  or  any  form  of  Pharisaism  should 
te  employed,  for  the  hateful  plant  once  rooted, 
will  thrive  and  spread,  perhaps  all  a  child's 
life,  and  certainly  until  principle  comes  to  his 
aid  in  uprooting  the  weed. 

One  of  the  many  powerful  reasons  for  the 
mother's  constant  diligence  and  watchfulness  in 
bringing  up  her  children  in  the  best  way,  is 
that  they  may  have  the  less  to  struggle  with 
when  they  get  to  be  men  and  women.  We  all 
have  tronble  enough  with  our  faults,  but  we  are 
often  retarded  in  our  onward  course  by  som 


grave  trait  not  natural  to  us,  but  implanted  by 
false  teaching. 

The  time  has  now  come  for  a  child  to  acquire 
the  first  elements  of  knowledge.  If  the  mother 
has  the  time  and  ability  for  it,  it  is  quite  as  well 
for  her  to  teach  him  at  home  until  he  is  eight 
or  ten  years  of  age.  There  are  children,  I 
think,  who  would  learn  better  in  a  school  of  the 
right  kind  than  in  home  study  ;  they  are  dull, 
heavy  children  with  no  elasticity,  either  physi- 
cal or  mental.  They  have  a  placid  enjoy- 
ment of  being  in  the  society  of  a  number, 
and,  in  the  regular  routine  of  a  well-arranged 
school  they  may  acquire  more  than  they  could 
at  home,  and  at  the  same  time  suffer  no  physical 
injury. 

When  a  child  of  ordinary  brightness  ii  Inam- 
ing  his  letters  at  home,  five  minutes  each  day 
are  enough  to  spend  upon  it,  but  those  five 
minutes  should  be  observed  rc^gularly  and  punc- 
tually. 

As  the  child's  knowledge  and  interest  in 
learning  increase,  the  time  for  study  can  very 
gradually  be  lengthened,  until,  almost  uncon- 
sciously to  himself,  he  spends  two  or  three  hours 
of  the  day  in  the  acquisition  of  book-knowledge. 
Such  a  course  renders  the  transition  to  school- 
life  comparatively  easy,  and  is  certainly  prefer- 
able to  the  custom  of  immuring  little  growing 
children  in  school-rooms  for  five  or  six  hours  a 
day,  or  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  pursuing 
muscular  Christianity  so  far  as  to  let  one's  chil- 
dren run  wild  without  any  consideration  of 
their  minds.  If  a  child  is  inclined  to  pursue 
study  to  the  neglect  of  bodily  exercise,  he  should 
not  be  restrained  from  it  forcibly,  the  mother 
can  easily  contrive  ways  to  make  out-doors  at^ 
tractive.  If  the  child  does  not  enjoy  play, 
he  may  be  glad  to  do  some  light  work  for  his 
mother.  Or  his  mother  may  teach  him  to  exer- 
cise his  love  of  study  in  the  '*  solemn  school  of 
nature."  It  is  no  more  right  to  press  forward 
a  child  of  less  than  medium  capacity,  from  the 
fear  of  his  remaining  a  dunce  all  his  life,  than 
it  is  one  who  excels  his  fellows. 

Now  duty  must  begin  to  be  systematic.  How- 
ever light  and  simple  the  work  of  the  little  ones 
may  be,  they  are  old  enough  to  feel  a  sense  of 
obligation,  and  to  leam  to  be  regular  and  punc- 
tual in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

There  are  few  children  who  do  not  enjoy  be- 
ing of  use  to  those  whom  they  love,  and  the  de- 
sire of  being  helpful  should  be  the  grand  motive 
in  all  their  labors. 

The  custom  of  hiring  or  bribing  your  chil- 
dren to  dp  for  you  is  laden  with  harm.  It 
weakens  parental  authority,  and  teaches  the 
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children  to  be  selfish,  lazy,  and  cove  tons.  The 
value  of  monej  should  be  taught  in  due  time 
and  the  right  waji  but  a  thoroughly  false  idea 
of  it  is  conveyed  by  this  habit.  Children  should 
be  encouraged  in  assisting  those  outside  of  their 
own  family  circle. 

There  is  that  lonely  old  lady  living  a  little 
distance  from  you,  she  dreads  the  sight  of  chil- 
dren, for  they  are  to  hor  the  incarnation  of  mis- 
chief. Some  day  when  your  little  boy  is  restless 
and  can  not  think  of  any  thing  to  do,  let  him 
go  to  the  old  lady  and  ask  to  do  an  errand  for 
her.  The  old  lady  may  shrink  from  the  sight 
of  him  with  fear  and  trembling,  for  there  are 
her  flowers  and  her  bird  and  her  sedate,  matron 
cat,  and  is  not  this  their  sworn  enemy,  a  boi/  ? 

Never  mind,  you  may  accomplish  a  double 
good  by  sending  him.  If  you  have  trained 
your  boy  aright  previously,  he  will  have  so 
much  respect  for  the  property  of  others  as  not 
to  trespass.  He  will  learn  the  happiness  of 
practicing  the  golden  rule,  the  old  lady's  heart 
will  be  thawed  by  the  attention,  and,  perhaps, 
she  may,  in  time,  "  Suffer  little  children,'*  for 
the  reason  that  *'  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven." 

Day  after  day  poor  Mrs.  E-^—  overworks 
herself  in  preparing  meals  for  a  number  of  farm 
hands,  attending  to  a  large  dairy,  doing  her 
own  housework,  and  caring  for  a  fretful,  sickly 
baby.  Send  your  little  girl  with  your  soft- 
cushioned  baby  carriage  to  give  the  baby  the 
air  and  exercise  it  so  much  needs.  Children 
soon  learn  to  feel  happiness  in  well-doingj  and 
opportunities  are  abundant. 

Children  should  have  but  few  toys,  and  these 
should  be  oi  the  most  substantial  kind.  Boys 
must  at  first  have  some  genuine  toys — the  hobby 
horse,  the  cart,  the  velocipede,  etc. ;  but  soon 
the  best  of  toys  will  be  a  hammer  and  nails,  a 
hoe,  a  spade ;  and,  as  he  advances  in  age,  such 
tools  may  be  added  to  his  stock  as  he  shows  an 
aptitude  for  using.  Some  parents  will  spend  a 
large  amount  in  the  aggregate  for  flimsy  toys 
and  picture-books,  but,  when  a  boy  uses  a  good 
many  nails,  or  is  constantly  wanting  a  hammer 
or  some  other  useful  tool,  they  draw  back,  shake 
their  heads,  and  begin  to  think  that  a  "  stop 
must  be  put  to  it,"  not  remembering  that  they 
paid  for  the  last  toy,  which  was  cast  aside  after 
one  day,  enough  to  furnish  the  boy  with  nails 
for  several  weeks. 

The  girl  must  have  the  inevitable  doll,  and  I 
would  that  every  little  girl  in  the  land  were  sup- 
plied with  one  as  large  as  she  can  carry,  and  with 
plently  of  materials  for  dressing  it  at  her  pleas- 
ure.    I  am  not  sure  but  a  society  for  the  distri- 


bution of  well-developed,  handsome  dolls  to  the 
little  daughters  of  all  mothers  unable  to  supply 
them,  might  do  as  much  good  as  many  a  society 
with  a  more  pretentious  appellation.*  A  Utile 
girl's  first  lessons  in  sewing  should  be  takea 
upon  articles  of  her  doll's  wardrobe,  which  she 
should  be  taught  to  cut  and  make  neatly.  The 
taste  for  sewing  of  a  more  advanced  nature  will 
come  in  time,  if  she  is  not  forced  into  it  whesn 
too  young. 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  give  little  girls  a 
daily  task  of  knitting  or  se^^ing,  just  for  the 
sake  of  their  learning  these  useful  accomplish- 
ments. Some  one  may  say  the  gratification  of 
making  father's  shirt  or  knitting  mother's  stock- 
ing will  give  sufficient  zest  to  the  labor,  and  so  it 
might,  if  stockings  and  shirts  could  only  be 
made  the  size  of  similar  articles  for  dolVs  wear. 
We  must  remember  that  children  are  not  capa- 
ble of  grasping  as  large  ideas  as  grown  people. 
I  think  any  mother  who,  as  a  little  child,  was 
daily  obliged  to  knit  so  many  rounds  on  a  stock- 
ing, or  to  sew  a  stated  length  of  eeam,  will 
ag^ee  wi^  me  that  she  has  never  since  dome 
any  thing  which  seemed  so  wearisome  and  end- 
less. I  once  saw  two  precise  little  ladies  making 
an  afternoon  visit  with  a  lady,  who  had  adopted 
them  when  she  was  quite  advanced  in  life. 
One  was  seven  and  one  was  nine  years  old,  and 
all  that  long  summer  afternoon,  when  the  sweet 
air  and  sunshine,  the  singing  bir<f  s,  and  the  nod- 
ding flowers  were  calling  them  out  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  child's  delights,  they  sat  clicking 
their  needles  upon  some  mature-looking  gray 
stockings.  I,  dividing  the  afternoon  on  a  lawn 
near  by,  between  making  chains  and  wreaths 
of  flowers  and  reading  a  well-loved  book,  was 
at  length  called  in  by  the  neighbor  whom  the 
industrious  children  were  visiting. 

I  was  placed  before  them  and  thus  addressed : 
"  There,  young  woman,  do  you  see  them  little 
gals,  and  how  useful  they  air?  That's  the 
way  your  mother  ought  to  bring  you  up,  in- 
stead of  lettin*  you  be  for  ever  readin'  or  out- 
doors leamin'  to  be  good  for  nuthin*."  Those 
children  seemed  to  me  for  long  years  the  per- 
sonification of  hypocrisy,  and  I  can  not  yet  be- 
lieve that  they  really  enjoyed  that  afternoon 
visit.  When  I  went  out  of  the  house  the  bright- 
ness of  the  day  was  gon«  for  me.  My  pleasant 
thoughts  and  fancies  had  vanished,  and  in  their 


*  We  'believe  in  doUfl  for  girls,  as  does  our  author,  Imt 
▼e  most  protest  against  the  thonsandB  of  homely,  horrid 
ones  that  the  shops  supply.  They  distort  the  taate  of 
ohildren  and  o£knd  the  taste  of  onltivated  people,  espe* 
oially  of  those  who  have  any  tute  tat  physkal  pertisoaaB. 
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place  were  wounded  feelings.  Pain,  anger,  re- 
sentment, and  disgnet  at  the  woman's  coarseness 
and  want  of  appreciation  of  there  being  anj 
thing  for  children  hut  prosaic  lahor  were  strug- 
gling together.  Host  children  hear  such  words 
at  some  time,  from  those  who  have  no  right  to 
say  them ;  mothers  should  keep  their  children 
as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  society  of  the 
cynically  inclined. 

They  can  do  much  to  correct  the  evil  effects 
of  such  communications  by  being  in  the  close 
confidence  of  their  children,  who  will  then  come 
to  them  at  once  with  their  troubles  and  have 
them  removed  by  the  kind  advice,  which  teaches 
them  how  to  look  upon  life  in  a  healthy,  natural 
way.  The  mother  can,  also,  sometimes  take 
her  children  into  her  confidence,  explaning  to 
them  something  of  her  opinions  and  plans  for 
their  instruction  in  all  branches  of  knowledge. 
Such  a  course  will  likewise  prevent  children 
from  drifting  into  habits  of  reserve. 

A  child  should  not,  unless  peculiar  circum- 
stances call  for  it,  be  reproYed  before  others, 
but  alone  with  the  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  re- 
prove him.  The  idea  that  he  will  be  more 
ashamed  of  his  fault  if  it  is  exposed  to  others,  is 
only  partially  true — his  shame  may  be  greater, 
tut  bis  contrition  less,  for  his  mortification  will 
be  rather  for  having  been  detected  in  his  fault 
than  for  the  wrong  act  itself,  and  he  will  very 
soon  contract  the  habit  of  concealing  his  faults. 
Just  as  long  as  a  child  comes  to  his  mother  to 
tell  her  of  his  faults,  she  may  think  that  he  is 
not  going  far  astray. 

As  children  advance  in  age,  they  are  very 
corious  about  the  habits  and  customs  of  their 
adult  friends.  The  mother  must  see  that  what 
ideas  they  gain  are  correct  and  pure.  For  in- 
stance, instead  of  hearing  through  injudicious 
friends  and  servants  of  beaux  and  being  married, 
they  should  be  taught  by  their  mother  to  think 
of  marriage  as  a  holy  institution  ordained  of 
God,  of  which  they  may  not  think  and  speak 
lightly. 

Hy  two  little  boys  have  just  rushed  into  the 
room,  with  sparkling  eyes  and  glowing  cheeks, 
one  bringing  a  handful  of  wild  flowers  and  a 
pansy  which  he  calls  a  velvet  flower ;  the  other 
having  his  hat  full  of  stones,  which,  irom  their 
glistening  appearance,  he  calls  gold  stones.  I 
pause  in  my  writing  to  examine  them.  I  show 
them  the  petals,  pistils,  and  stamens  of  the 
flowers,  telling  them  the  names  of  each  part. 
X  tell  them  enough  of  the  composition  of  the 
stone  to  make  them  eager  for  more  information 
at  another  time.  Thus,  day  by  day,  I  hope  to 
teach  them  some  of  the  rudiments  of  valuable 


sciences,  and  to  increase  their  love  of  the  beau- 
ful  in  Nature. 

Children's  books  should  be  selected  with 
g^eat  care,  and,  at  least,  the  story-books  should 
be  carefully  perused  by  father  or  mother,  before 
being  put  in  their  hands.  Parents  are  too  apt 
to  take  advantage  of  the  deluge  of  modem  story- 
books, to  pamper  their  children's  taste  for  read- 
ing with  stories  full  of  gushing  and  over-abun- 
dant sentiment.  The  result  is  that  the  chil- 
dren, perceiving  the  vast  difference  between  their 
own  life  and  that  of  which  they  read,  come  to 
think  of  the  latter  as  the  real,  and  spend  much 
time  in  vain  longings  for  a  condition  which 
they  will  never  attain.  There  is  a  great  plenty 
of  excellent  books  for  children.  Stories  abound 
of  natural  life,  and  books  of  a  more  substantial 
character;  but  to  choose  well  requires  good 
judgment,  the  judgment  of  intellect  and  high- 
toned  moral  and  religious  feeling.  Some  chil- 
dren very  easily  manifest  a  taste  for  reading 
books  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  mental 
food  of  older  people.  This  is  well  enough,  if 
they  are  only  entirely  kept  from  novels,  and 
made  to  read  slowly  the  works  which  are  al- 
lowed them.  There  are  novels  which  contain 
absolutely  no  mawkish ness  of  sentiment,  and 
these  it  would  be  safe  to  put  into  a  child's 
hands ;  but  they  are  so  few  in  number,  and  so 
much  discretion  is  requisite  in  their  selection, 
that  it  is  better  to  make  the  rule  with  no  excep- 
tions, until  the  child  has  attained  the  stature  of 
a  man,  and  such  a  healthy  knowledge  of  life 
and  character  and  sentiments,  that  he  can 
choose  for  himself  between  the  gold  and  the 
dross. 

Children  should  be  taught  to  think  little 
of  dress;  but  a  mother  should  dress  them 
well.  To  do  this,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
any  great  variety  of  dress;  but  the  clothes 
should  be  of  good  quality,  of  becoming  styles 
and  colors,  and  never  loaded  with  the  burden  of 
ornamentation,  in  providing  which  so  many 
foolishly-fond  mothers  wear  out  their  strength 
and  drain  their  purse.  Children  should  be 
taught  neatness  in  the  first  place,  by  always 
clothing  them  according  to  their  occupation. 
When  they  are  very  young,  not  beyond  the 
mud-pie  stage,  they  should  be  made  clean  every 
day  when  through  with  their  fancy  cookery. 
When  older,  they  should  be  taught  to  play  and 
work  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  clean  ;  but  they 
should  never  be  fretted  at  nor  scolded  for  soil- 
ing or  tearing  their  clothes,  or  any  thing  else,  in 
fact.  A  pleasant,  quiet  word  of  reproof  is  more 
effectoal  than  a  hundred  words  of  fretfulness. 

Wlien  children  have  acquired  some  knowl- 
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edge  of  work,  they  sbotild  beg^n  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  value  of  money,  and  that  it  can  be 
obtained  by  the  employment  of  their  knowledge 
of  work.  Their  duties  to  their  parents  and 
friends  should  be  as  carefully  performed  as  CTcr 
without  a  thought  of  pay,  but  there  are  many 
other  means  for  an  actiye  boy  or  girl  to  earn 
money  which  every  parent  can  think  of  for 
himselfl  After  the  money  is  obtained,  it  is  im- 
portant that  it  should  be  invested  well.  Parents 
approving  their  children  for  hoarding  all  they 
get,  are  as  much  mistaken  as  those  who  admire 
their  children's  generosity  in  lavishing  all  their 


little  store  upon  their  little  friends.  Some  part 
of  their  money  they  should  lay  away  for  the  fu- 
ture, where  it  will  gain  some  interest ;  a  certain 
definite  portion  of  it  they  should,  of  their  own 
free-will,  give  to  some  charity  of  which  they 
have  a  personal  knowledge ;  some  they  should 
spend  upon  their  friends,  and  some  they  should, 
without  fear  of  parental  frown,  spend  for  their 
own  pleasure.  If  children  are  not  taught  even 
before  they  can  talk,  that  the  legitimate  use  of 
a  penny  is  to  buy  a  stick  of  candy,  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  guide  their  taste  to  the  selection 
of  more  worthy  objects. 
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THE  FUNCTION  OF  ALIMENTATION. 

THE  great  source  of  gain  to  the  blood,  and, 
except  the  lungs,  toe  only  channel  by 
which  altogether  new  material  is  introduced 
into  that  fluid,  is  the  alimentary  canal,  the  to- 
tality of  the  operations  of  which  constitutes  the 
function  of  alimentation.  It  will  be  useful  to 
oonsider  the  general  nature  and  results  of  the 
pezformaaoe  of  this  function  before  studying  its 
details. 

A  man  daily  takes  into  his  mouth,  and  there- 
by introduces  into  his  alimentary  canal,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  solid  and  liquid  food,  in  the 
shape  of  meat,  bread,  butter,  water,  and  the 
like.  The  amount  of  chemically  dry,  solid  mat- 
ter, which  must  thus  be  .taken  into  the  body^  if 
a  man  of  average  aise  and  activity  is  neither  to 
lose  nor  to  gain  in  weight,  has  been  found  to  be 
about  8,000  grains.  In  addition  to  this  his 
blood  absorbs  by  the  lungs  about  10,000  grains 
of  oxygen  gas,  making  a  grand  total  of  18,000 
grains  (or  nearly  two  pounds  and  three-quarters 
avoirdupois)  of  daily  gain  of  dry  solid  and  gase- 
ous matter. 

The  weight  of  dry  solid  matter  passed  out 
from  the  alimentary  canal  does  not,  on  the 
average,  amount  to  more  than  one-tenth  of  that 
which  is  taken  into  it,  or  800  grains.  By  no  other 
channel  does  any  appreciable  quantity  of  solid 
matter  leave  the  body.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  in  addition  to  the  10,000  grains  of  oxygen, 
7,200  grains  of  dry  solid  matter  must  pass  out 
of  the  body  in  the  other,  or  gaseous  and  liquid 
secretions.    Further,  as  the  general  composition 


of  the  body  remains  constant^  it  follows  either 
that  the  elementary  constituents  of  the  solids 
taken  into  the  body  must  he  identical  with 
those  of  the  body  itself;  or  thai,  in  the  oonzaa 
of  the  vital  processes,  the  food  alone  is  de- 
stroyed, the  substance  of  the  body  remaining 
unchanged ;  or,  finally,  that  both  these  alterna- 
tives hold  good,  and  that  food  is,  partly,  identi* 
cal  with  the  waating  substance  of  the  body  and 
replaces  it ;  and,  partly,  diflers  from  the  wast- 
ing substance,  and  is  consumed  without  replac- 
ing it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  substances  which  toe 
used  as  food  come  under  one  of  four  headsu 
They  are  either  what  may  be  termed  Pxotetda» 
or  they  are  Fats,  or  they  are  Amyloids,  or  they 
are  Minerals. 

Proteids  are  substanoes  analogous  in  compo- 
sition to  Protein,  and  contain  the  four  elements 
—carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen, 
sometimes  united  with  sulphur  and  phospho- 
rus. 

Under  this  head  come  the  Gluten  of  floor  ; 
the  Albumen  of  white  of  egg,  and  of  blood 
serum ;  the  Fibrin  of  the  blood ;  the  Syntonin, 
w^ich  is  the  chief  constituent  of  muscle  and 
flesh,  and  Oasein,  the  chief  constituent  o£ 
cheese;  while  Gelatin,  which  is  obtained  hy 
boiling  from  couDeottve  tissue,  and  Chondrm, 
which  may  be  produced  in  the  same  way  from 
cartilage,  may  be  considered^  to  be  outlying 
members  of  the  same  group. 

Fats  are  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen  only,  and  contain  more  hydrogen  thaa 
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IB  enongli  to  form  water  if  united  with  the  oxy- 
gen which  they  possesa. 

All  oils  and  vegetahle  and  animal  fatty  mat- 
ters come  nnder  this  division.    ■ 

Amyloids  are  substances  which  also  consist 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  only.  But 
they  contain  no  more  hydrogen  than  is  just 
sufficient  to  produce  water  with  their  oxygen. 
These  are  the  matters  known  as  Staroh,  Dex- 
trine, Sugar,  and  Qum. 

It  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  three  groups  of 
food-stufiEs  just  mentioned  that  they  can  only  be 
obtained  (at  any  rate,  at  present)  by  the  activity 
of  living  beings,  whether  animals  or  plants,  so 
that  tbey  may  be  conveniently  termed  vital 
food-stufis. 

Food*stuffii  of  the  fourth  class,  on  the  other 
hand,  or  Minerals,  are  to  be  procured  as  well 
from  the  not-living  as  the  living  world.  They 
are  ^afer«  and  salts  of  sundry  alkalies,  earths, 
and  metals.  To  these,  in  strictness,  oxygen 
ought  to  be  added,  though,  as  it  is  not  taken  in 
by  the  alimentary  canal,  it  hardly  comes 
-within  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word 
food. 

In  ultimate  analysis,  then,  it  appears  that 
Tital  food-stufls  contain  either  three  or  four  of 
the  elements :  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
nitrogen;  that  mmeral  food-stuflb  are  water 
and  salts.  But  the  human  body,  in  ultimate 
analysis,  also  proves  to  be  composed  of  the  same 
four  elements,  plus  water,  and  the  same  saline 
matters  as  are  found  in  food. 

More  than  this,  no  substance  can  serve  per- 
manently for  food — that  is  to  say,  can  prevent  loss 
of  weight  and  change  in  the  general  composi- 
tion of  the  body — unless  it  contains  a  certain 
amount  of  protein  in  the  shape  of  albumen,  fi- 
brin, syntonin,  or  casein.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  any  substance  which  contains  protein  in 
a  readily  assimilable  shape,  is  competent  to  act 
as  a  permanent  vital  food-stuff. 

The  human  body,  as  we  have  seen,  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  protein  in  one  or  other  of  the 
four  forms  which  have  been  enumerated ,  and, 
therefore,  it  turns  out  to  be  an  indispensable 
condition,  that  every  substance  which  is  to 
serve  permanently  as  food,  must  contain  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  the  most  important  and  com- 
plex component  of  the  body  ready  made.  It 
must  also  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
mineral  ingredients  which  are  required. 
Whether  it  contains  either  fats  or  amyloids,  or 
hoth,  or  is  devoid  of  both,  its  essential  power  of 
supporting  the  life  and  maintaining  the  weight 
and  composition  of  the  body  remains  un- 
changed. 


The  necessity  of  constantly  renewing  the  sap- 
ply  of  protein  arises  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  secretion  of  urea  from  the  body  (and  conse- 
quently the  loss  of  nitrogen)  goes  on  continu- 
ally, whether  the  body  is  fed  or  not;  while 
there  is  only  one  form  in  which  nitrogen  (at 
any  rate,  in  any  considerable  quantity)  can  be 
taken  into  the  blood,  and  that  is  in  the  form  of 
a  solution  of  protein.  If  protein  be  not  sup- 
plied, therefore,  the  body  must  need  waste,  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  in  the  food  competent  to 
make  good  the  loss  of  nitrogen. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  protein  be  supplied, 
there  can  be  no  absolute  necessity  Ar  any  other 
but  the  mineral  food-stofis,  because  protein  con- 
tains carbon  and  hydrogen  in  abundance,  and 
hence  is  competent  to  give  origin  to  the  other 
great  products  of  waste,  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

In  fact,  the  final  results  of  the  oxidation  of 
protein  are  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia  ; 
and  these,  as  we  have  seen,  are  the  final  shapes 
of  the  waste  products  of  the  human  economy. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  becomes  readily 
intelligible  that,  whether  an  animal  be  herbiv- 
orous or  carnivorous,  it  begins  to  starve  from 
the  moment  its  vital  food-stuffs  consist  of  pure 
amyloids,  or  fats,  or  any  mixture  of  them.  It 
suffers  from  what  may  be  called  nitrogen  starva- 
tion, and,  sooner  or  later,  wiU  die. 

In  this  case,  and  still  more  in  that  of  an  ani- 
mal deprived  of  vital  food  altogether,  the  or- 
ganism, so  long  as  it  continues  to  live,  feeds 
upon  itself.  In  the  former  case,  those  excre- 
tions which  contain  nitrogen,  in  the  latter,  all 
its  waste  products,  are  necessarily  formed  at  the 
expense  of  its  own  body. 

But  though  protein  is  the  essential  element  of 
food,  and  nnder  certain  circumstances  may 
suffice,  by  itself,  to  maintain  the  body,  it  is  a 
very  disadvantageous  and  uneconomical  food. 

Albumen,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of 
the  proteids,  contains  about  68  parts  of  carbon 
and  16  of  nitrogen  in  100  parts.  If  a  man  were 
to  be  fed  upon  white  of  egg,  therefore,  he  would 
take  in,  speaking  roughly,  8>^  parts  of  carbon 
for  every  part  of  nitrogen. 

But  it  is  proved,  experimentally,  that  a  healthy 
full-grown  man,  keeping  up  his  weight  and 
heat,  and  taking  a  fair  amount  of  exercise, 
eliminates  4,000  grains  of  carbon  to  only  800 
grains  of  nitrogen,  or,  roughly,  only  needs  one- 
thirteenth  as  much  nitrogen  as  carbon.  How- 
ever, if  he  is  to  get  his  4,000  grains  of  carbon 
out  of  albumen,  he  must  eat  7,647  grains  of  that 
substance.  But  7,647  grains  of  albumen  con- 
tain 1,182  grains  of  nitrogen^  or  nearly  four 
times  as  much  as  he  wants. 
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To  pnt  the  case  in  another  way,  it  takes  about 
four  pounds  of  fatless  meat  (which  generally 
contains  ahont  one-fourth  its  weight  of  dry 
proteids),  to  yield  4,000  grains  of  caxhon, 
whervas  one  pound  will  fumisli  300  grains  of 
nitrogen. 

Thus  a  man  confined  to  a  purely  proteid  diet, 
must  oat  a  prodigious  quantity  of  it.  This  not 
only  involves  a  great  amount  of  physiological 
labor  in  comminuting  the  food,  and  a  great 
expenditure  of  power  and  time  in  dissolving 
and  absorbing  it ;  but  throws  a  great  quantity 
of  wholly  profitless  labor  upon  those  excretory 
organs,  whi<Ai  have  to  get  rid  of  the  nitrogenous 
matter,  three-fourths  uf  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  superfiuous. 

Unproductive  labor  is  as  much  to  be  avoided 
in  physiological  as  in  political  economy ;  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that  an  animal  fed  with  per- 
fectly nutritious  protein  matter  should  die  of 
starvation,  the  loss  of  power  in  various  opera- 
tions required  for  its  assimilation  overbalancing 
the  gain ;  or  the  time  occupied  in  their  perform- 
ance being  too  great  to  check  waste  with  suffi- 
cient rapidity.  The  body,  under  these  circum- 
stances, falls  into  the  condition  of  a  merchant 
who  has  abundant  assets,  but  who  can  not  get 
in  his  debts  in  time  to  meet  his  oreditors. 

These  considerations  lead  us  to  the  physio- 
logical justification  of  the  universal  practice  of 
mankind  in  adopting  a  mixed  diet,  in  which 
proteids  are  mixed  either  with  fats,  or  with 
amyloids,  or  with  both. 

Fats  may  be  taken  to  contain  about  80  per 
cent,  of  carbon,  and  amyloids  about  40  per  cent. 
Now  it  has  been  seen  that  there  is  enough  nitro- 
gen to  supply  the  waste  of  that  substance  per 
diem,  in  a  healthy  man,  in  a  pound  of  fatless 
meat ;  which  also  contains  1,000  grains  of  car- 
bon, leaving  a  deficit  of  8,000  grains  of  carbon. 
Kath^  more  than  half  a  pound  of  fioit,  or  a 
pound  of  sugar,  will  supply  this  quantity  of  car- 
bon. The  former,  if  properly  subdivided ,  the  lat- 
ter, by  reason  of  its  solubility,  passes  with  great 
ease  into  the  economy,  the  digestive  labor  of 
which  is  consequently  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Several  apparently  simple  articles  of  food 
contain  a  mixed  diet  in  themselves.  Thus 
butcher's  meat  commonly  contains  from  80  to 
60  per  cent,  of  fat.  Bread,  on  the  other  hand, 
contains  the  proteid,  gluten,  and  the  amyloids, 
starch  and  sugar,  with  minute  quantities  of  fat. 
But,  from  the  proportion  in  which  these  pro- 
teids and  other  constituents  exist  in  these  sub- 
stances, they  are  neither,  taken  alone,  such 
physiologicaUy  economical  foods  as  they  are 
when  combined  in  the  proportion  of  about  200 


to  76 ;  or  two  pounds  of  bread  to  three-quarten 
of  a  pound  of  meat  per  diem. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  nine-tenths  of  the  dry 
solid  food  which  is  taken  into  the  body,  sooner 
or  later  leaves  it  in  the  shape  of  carbonic  acid, 
water,  and  urea  (or  uric  acid) ;  and  it  is  also 
certain  that,  as  the  compounds  which  leave  the 
body  are  more  highly  oxidated  than  those 
which  enter  it,  and  as  free  oxygen  is  nowhere 
eliminated,  all  the  oxygen  taken  in  by  the  lungs 
passes  away  in  these  compounds. 

The  intermediate  stages  of  this  convernon 
are,  however,  by  no  means  so  clear.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  amyloids  and  fats  are 
very  frequently  oxidated  in  the  blood,  without, 
properly  speaking,  ever  forming  an  integral 
part  of  the  substance  of  the  body  ;  but  whetha 
the  proteids  may  undergo  the  same  changes  in 
the  blood,  or  whether  it  is  necessary  for  them 
first  to  be  incorporated  with  the  living  tissue^  is 
not  positively  known. 

So,  again,  it  is  certain  that,  in  becoming 
oxidated,  the  elements  of  the  food  must  give 
off  heat,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  heat  if 
sufficient  to  account  for  all  that  is  given  off  by 
the  body ;  but  it  is  possible,  and  indeed  prob- 
able, that  there  may  be  other,  minor  sources  of 
heat. 
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Obioin  of  the  Wi0. — The  dissipation 
of  Henry  III.,  of  France,  brought  on  diaeaAds 
by  which  he  lost  his  hair.  He  covered  hie  dig* 
honored  head  with  a  wig,  and  the  courtiers  and 
fops  of  Europe  soon  feU  ashamed  to  be  aeen 
with  their  own  natural  growth  of  hair.  This 
hot,  unhealthy,  and  unbecoming  appendage  to 
the  human  head  continued  in  vogue  till  the 
French  Revolution,  when  it  was  swept  away 
with  other  external  signs  of  aristocracy.  But 
for  a  long  time  afterward  it  was  deemed  a  mazk 
of  democratic  vulgarity  to  appear  on  public  oo 
caaionflLwithout  a  wig.  A  Prussian  clergyman, 
who  attempted  to  preach  with  his  head  uneov- 
erod,  incurred  such  serious  risk»  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  obliged  to  interfere  for  his  protec- 
tion ;  and  a  Spanish  judge  came  very  near 
losing  his  office  by  committing  the  same  indis- 
cretion. To  this  day  judges  and  lawyers  do 
not  venture  to  show  themselves  in  court,  till 
they  have  covered  their  shapely  heads  with 
enormous  wigs,  frightful  to  look  upon. — j 
Maria  Child, 


OuB  happiness  does  not  consist  in.  be- 
ing without  passions,  but  in  having  oommand 

of  them. 
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NEW    TOBK,   ATJGUST,  1870. 


■•Ts  tba  d*T*  of  tbe  iged  it  addeth  lengtb ; 
T»  Uw  might  of  llw  (ttODB  K  hMbUi  iteeiigtii ; 

It  fr«*htnatbs  heart.  It  brlghtoni  the  lieht; 
Tiiliks  anaOng  ■  goblet  of  moTnlnglljttit." 

R7  Jn  FoiLUHna  dg  !»<  JUId  Uenielifi  at  inilori- 
Mj)  (Mry  ortick  iiAlcA  nuy  opfHoi'  (n  Tbb  Hikuj). 
nwywiUonowttt  largut  libtrtf  of  trpration,htJitTlne 
OuUbfia  doing  au  ma ffn  rim  tniUprmx  lobtnoremtfiil 
And  aee^ilahte  tv  ifrpo/robt. 

B3~Kxi;A<iivu  are  at  lOniy  to  mpyfrowi  thil  magatlHt 
(y  fining  dm  cridil  U  Xbi  Huuld  or  Hultb  akd 
Jacufii.  OT  PsniuL  CcLnrKa. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

BT  IL   I»   HOLBBOOK,  M.  n.,  BDITOB. 

The  Dxats  o7  Chahus  DiorEira. — 
A  LBtMit,— At  the  time  of  our  going  to  presg 
with  the  July  nnmh«r  of  Thb  Esbi.ld  or 
HiALTB,  Uie  death  of  Ohula*  Dickens  vas  «■- 
nonnced ;  bat  -we  fait  iinpell«d  to  delay  any  no- 
tioe  of  It  foe  tluit  number,  that  we  might  hare 
the  folleot  puticnUn  of  the  sad  erent  And 
cow  that  the  united  toim  of  the  preae  hu  ex- 
tolled hi*  TirtaM,  kud,  it  It  were  ponible,  mag- 
nified lug  work,  and  the  worid  hu  shed  taan  at 
hii  depaiture,  and  dropped  flowen  into  the  gnre 
■acred  to  hii  memory,  there  leenu  little  left  for 
ToB  HxRALD  or  Hbaiih  to  do,  nnlesa  it  drawl 
a  leuon  from  the  oaie,  and  louod)  a  note  of 
waratng  to  othere,  who,  like  him,  may  cnL  short 


tikeii  career  a  eoore  or  more  of  jcars.  This  is 
the  meet  paiofal  duty  of  all.  Dickens  was  the 
wotld'a  friend.  All  loved  him.  Though  not 
always  satisfying,  we  loTod  his  books ;  and  fat 
ahoTe  all  we  lored  his  manly  independence,  his 
Ihoughtfulneas  of  the  poor,  downcast,  and  dis- 
treuad;  his halredof  caut,and notleasthis snc- 
CBlain  the  labor  he  undertook  to  do.  Far  be  it 
from  our  saying  that  we  respect  all  men  who 
succeed.  "We  mean  that  we  love  the  Huccessful 
man  when  he  sncoeeds  in  honestly  doing  guod 
work.  But  he  who  succeeds  by  fraud,  by  lying, 
OTer-ieachiug,  and  trampling  under  foot  the 
less  powerful  than  himself,  we  have  no  lore  for. 
If  we  do  not  hate  snob  men,  we  hato  their  niean> 
nees.and  would  shed  no  tears  over  their  graves. 
But  Charles  Dickens  never  sncceeded  by  mean- 
ness. We  know  that  he  worshiped  goodness, 
and  whatever  may  have  been  his  veakneases, 
we  well  know  they  were  more  than  balanosd  by 
redeeming  baiU  of  chantcter.  But  now  ho  is 
gone,  at  the  rather  early  age  of  fiS  years.  His 
disease  was  apoplexy.  He  died  soddoily,  with 
his  harness  on. 

Better  by  far  to  die  thus  than  of  decrepid  old 
ago,  full  of  aches  and  pains,  full  of  deformity, 
and  imbecility.  But  old  age  shoold  not  mean, 
imbecility  and  infirmity.  The  dew  of  youth 
would  more  often  crowathebrowof  acentenarj, 
if  the  heart  were  kept  young  and  the  body  vig- 
orous. Apoplexy  is  the  cause  of  death  of  very 
many  gifted  men.  It  is  characterized  by  saddon 
loss  of  coDSciouEneis,  sensation,  power  of  motion, 
and  perception,  caused  by  tl|e  pressote  of  blood 
in  the  brain,  or,  if  severe,  by  the  rupture  of 
a  blood-vessel,  and  the  eaoape  of  blood  into  the 
tissues  of  the  organ.  In  all  cases  there  is  weak- 
ness of  the  walla  of  the  vessels  that  carry  the 
blood,  so  that  they  can  not  pau  it  onward  as  fast 
a*  it  arrives.  Fatty  degeneration  of  an  artery 
may  occasion  it.  And  now  what  was  there  in 
the  habits  of   Charles  Dickens  that  brongh 
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about  this  condition?  He  thoronghly  under- 
stood part  of  the  laws  of  life.  He  made  it  a 
rule  to  balance  mental  work  hj  physical  exer- 
cise, to  be  methodical  in  his  business  habits,  to 
keep  his  brain  free  from  stimulants  of  any  kind 
while  engaged  in  his  work,  and  to  cultivate  a 
happy,  joyous  life,  and  a  full  enjoyment  of  all 
its  pleasures. 

In  many  respects,  his  habits  were  such  as 
would  promote  longevity.  He  was  hearty  in 
manner;  he  had  a  compact,  muscular  system, 
and  was  exceedingly  fond  of  athletic  exercises. 
He  walked  many  miles  every  day,  and  believed 
in  bathing,  water>cure,  animal  magnetism,  and 
practiced  it  on  his  friends. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  believe  as 
we  do,  that  temperance  in  living,  and  full  con- 
trol of  his  appetites,  were  absolutely  essential  to 
health  of  mind  and  body.  A  particular  friend 
of  his  writes : 

"  At  Gad's  Hill,  his  habits  beoama  more  con- 
firmed. He  drank  more  often.  Bis  liquors 
were  of  the  choicest  kind.  Wines  of  the  rarest 
vintage  were  stored  in  his  oellars.  Highly 
spiced  beverages  came  to  be  liked,  and  he  was 
vain  of  his  bkill  in  comi>oxuiding  them.  The 
''  cider-cup  of  Gad's  Hill"— a  drink  composed  of 
cider,  limes,  brandy,  pine-apple,  toasted  apples, 
lemon-peel,  and  sugar — ^became  famous  as  a 
specialty  of  the  place.  A  friend  of  mine  who 
spent  a  day  and  night  at  Gad's  Hill  last  year,  a 
gentleman  to  whom  Dickens  felt  under  great 
personal  obligations,  and  for  whom  he  may 
therefore  have  emphasized  his  hospitality,  de- 
scribes his  visit  as  a  continued  bibulous  festivity 
from  noon  till  midnight.  There  was  the  cider- 
cup,  we  found,  on  arriving  at  12}£  p.  m.  ;  sports 
in  the  open  air  till  2,  when  came  brandy  and 
water;  a  long  walk  through  the  fields  till  6, 
when  curacoa,  with  other  liquors,  were  served ; 
dress ;  dinner  from  7  till  10  o'clock,  with  every 
variety  of  wines ;  and  then  pure  spirits  or  va- 
nonB  compounds  of  spirits,  until  bed-time.*' 

Another  writer,  under  date  of  July  25,  1869, 
speaks  of  how  the  day  was  spent  at  Gad's  Hill : 

"  On  our  arrival,  at  12j^  o'clock,  commenced 
with  the  ''  cider-cup,"  which  had  been  ordered 


previously  to  be  ready  for  us — delicious,  cooling 
drink— cider,  sodawater,  sherry,  brandy,  lemon- 
peel,  sugar  and  ice,  flavored  with  an  herb  called 
burrage,  all  judiciously  mixed.  Lunch  at  1 
o'clock,  completed  by  a  liquor  which  Dickens 
said  was  'peculiar  to  the  house.'  From  2 
to  d j^,  we  were  engaged,  in  a  large  open  meadow 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  in  the  healthful  and 
intellectual  employment  of  playing  '  Aunt 
Sally'  and  rolling  balls  on  the  grass ;  at  3)^, 
interval  for  'cool  brandy  and  water;'  at  6)^ 
we  dined ;  dinner  faultless,  wines  irreproacha- 
ble; 9  to  10,  billiards;  10  to  11,  music  in  the 
drawing-room;  11,  '  hot  and  rebellious  liquors^' 
delightfully  compounded  into  punches;  12,  to 
bed." 

Kow,  almost  all  physicians,  when  Bi>eaking  of 
the  causes  of  apoplexy,  tell  us  that  most  con- 
spicuous among  them  are  excessive  brain-labor, 
mental  excitement,  fatigue,  physical  exertion, 
and,  above  all,  stimulating  drinks;  these  and  a 
stomach  overloaded  with  indigestible  food,  are 
exciting  causes  which  almost  daily  destroy  those 
already  predisposed  to  apoplexy. 

Dickens  himself  felt  that  he  was  using  up  his 
life-forces  too  iast,  but,  unwilling  to  restiain  his 
appetite,  or  mistaking  the  causes  of  ill  health, 
he  attempted  to  remedy  the  difficulty  by  greater 
exercise,  when  suddenly  the  death-blow  came. 
To  what  other  conclusion  can  we  come,  if  we 
apply  the  law  of  physiology,  than  that  the  most 
famous  literary  man  of  the  age — who  ought  to 
have  lived  a  score  of  yean  longer,  who  ought 
to  have  ripened  into  a  grander  man  than  he  was^ 
and  crowned  his  life  by  richer  contributions  to 
literature— cut  short  his  days  by  exoesscs  at  the 
table  and  over  the  cup.  It  is  a  sad  lesson  to 
teach  over  the  grave  of  one  ao  loved,  and  more 
than  once  we  would  have  stopped  our  pen,  but 
it  would  not  stop.  And  now  that  our  duty  is 
done,  may  we  not  hope  that  the  seeds  of  this 
lesson  will  bring  forth  fruit  an  hundred  fold  in 
the  rich  soil  of  humanity  ? 


NArsEors  MEDicnnBS. — ^Dr.  William 
Dale,  an  English  practitioner,  proposes  to  the 
medical  profession  to  hide  the  nauseous  qualitiee 
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of  medicines  by  sugars,  agreeable  syrupe,  aoids, 
etc.  He  declares  that  the  difficulty  of  gettiBg 
children  to  swallow  bitter  pills,  powders,  and 
draughts  is  a  serious  one,  and  is  no  slight  hin- 
drance in  the  treatment  of  disease.  It  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  us  that  the  nauseous  qualities 
of  medicines  was  a  powerful  arg^ument  against 
their  use.  Instinct  declares  them  x>bjecttonable. 
She  recognizes  their  true  qualities  before  they 
enter  the  stomach,  and  gives  warning.  We  be- 
lieve Nature's  warning  ought  to  be  heeded. 
Parents,  when  your  child  refuses  to  take  the 
bitter  bolus  you  have  prepared  for  it,  know  that 
its  instinct  is  more  reliable  in  this  case  than 
your  reason,  and  act'  accordingly. 


QuEBiEs  vpoir  I]rsA.NiTT. — It  is  well 
known  that  the  oldest  son  of  Queen  Victoria, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  is  by  no  means  a  model 
jntLH  either  in  intellect  or  morals.  Much  cau- 
tion and  Jlnesae  are  requstte  to  keep  him  at  all 
well-esteemed  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects  yet 
to  be.  Licentious  in  his  tendencies,  with  a  de- 
cided proclivity  to  what  is  of  low  esteem,  and 
erratic  in  character,  he  inherits  the  worst  qual- 
ities of  the  Ghielph  blood  from  his  insane  ances- 
tors, and  which  the  honest  manliness  of  the 
father  was  not  able  to  counteract. 

There  is  another  fact  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  this  unfortunate  youth,  which  unques- 
tionably  throws  the  balance  still  farther  against 
him.  Bom  of  blood  hereditarily  insane,  he  was 
suckled  by  a  mad  woman,  who  subsequently  in 
a  fit  of  frantic  madneas  murdered  her  own  chil- 
dren, three  in  number,  we  believe.  She  was  a 
robust,  healthful  woman,  selected  as  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  task  involved.  Now,  the  question 
arises,  Was  this  nurse  incipiently  insane  while 
suckling  the  royal  child,  or  was  there  an  insane 
sphere  about  the  child  which  she  absorbed  from 
her  maternal  sympathy  with  itP  A  case  in 
point  has  but  lately  occurred.  Some  guardians 
were  conducting  an  insane  man  to  the  Asylum 
in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  a  brother  of  the  lunatic  was 
with  them,  who  was  greatly  distressed  at  the 
situation  of  his  companion.  It  was  observed 
that  the  insane  man,  who  sat  by  the  side  of  his 


brother,  grew  at  length  perfectly  calm,  even 
more  so  than  the  rest  of  the  party.  Suddenly 
the  other  one  sprang  from  the  seat  uttering  ter- 
rible shrieks,  and  the  two  rushed  upon  each 
other  in  a  frightful  contest  of  brute  power. 
Tbe  sympathy  of  the  one  had  overpowered  his 
reason,  and  both  were  lodged  in  the  same  asy- 
lum frantically  mad. 

Pacts  like  these  must  lead  us  to  solemn  ques- 
tioning. Is  insanity  so  much  hereditary  as  to  be 
commonly  asserted  as  contagions  ?  A  member 
of  a  family  having  sufiGared  in  this  way — ^the 
other  members  would  be  naturally  filled  with 
compassion  for  the  sufierer,  which  is  of  itself 
enough  to  engender  the  malady,  and  to  this 
would  be  naturally  superadded  the  dread  of  a 
like  infliction.  It  must  be  that  the  wet-nurse 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  knew,  as  every  body  in. 
England  does,  that  the  Queen  had  been  several 
times  partially  insane  ;  now,  dwelling  upon 
this  idea  in  her  responsible  situation,  might 
have  upset  a  feeble  intellect,  and  caused  the 
duty  of  nursing  the  child  t6  become  irksome  and. 
painful  to  her,  hence  her  subsequent  mad- 
ness. 

No  idiot  becomes  the  parent  of  a  genius — idi- 
ocy must  be  hereditary,  but  that  strength  of 
some  faculties,  that  weakness  of  others,  that  in- 
firmity of  some  kind  which  prostrates  the  will, 
and  makes  the  person  morally  irresponsible, 
which  renders  the  mind  fragmentary,  is  a  fear- 
ful subject  of  thought  and  speculation,  and  one 
not  as  yet  investigated  as  its  solemn  importance - 
demands.  How  one  combination  creates  a  gen- 
ius, another  a  criminal,  a  third  a  madman,, 
should  cause  us  to  pause  and  consider,  before 
we  sit  in  judgment  upon  each  other. 

Who  made  us  to  differ  ?  We  have  more  than 
once  given  expression  to  our  opinion,  that  no- 
one  commits  crime  in  a  normal  human  state  ;* 
but  the  normal  state  of  many  is,  unfortunately, 
that  which  must  and  will  produce  crime,  and 
hence  the  criminal  should  be  entitled  to  our 
compassion,  while  it  is  just  that  society  should 
be  protected  from  the  injuries  he  is  likely  to  in- 
flict upon  it. 
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Absubd  Bkicebies. — The  latest  derel- 
opment  6f  female  medicine  Ib  made  hj  a  colored 
lady  practitioner  in  Florida,  wbo  prescribes,  as  a 
specific  for  rheumatism,  a  pine-knot  over  which 
A  cart-wheel  has  passed,  grated,  and  taken  in 
•decoction,  t  Perhaps  it  invigorates  the  Mr^ilage. 
— Medieal  and  Surgical  Sep&rter, 

The  specific  aboye  alluded  to  is  no  more  non- 
sensical than  one.  sent  to  us,  recently,  as  a  sure 
.cure  for  the  same  disease.  It  was  to  carry,  in  a 
bag  next  to  the  skin,  a  potato, .  until  it  become 
.  dry  and  hard.    Neither  of  these  remedies,  how- 
ever, are  so  abeurd  as  are  some  published  in  The 
London  Pharmacopceia  within  a  hundred  years, 
.and  regarded  as  orthodox  by  the  profession. 
For  instance,  the  fat  of  a  country  mouse,  applied 
.externally,  was  recommended  for  pain.    Hys- 
.teria  was  treated  by  the  Qil  of  frogs,  obtained 
'by  boiling  live  frogs  in  olive  oiL    The  memory 
.and  judgment  were  to  be  made  good  by  tea 
.boiled  in  wine.    The  liver  of  a  green  firojg  and 
wolf,  and  the  gall  of  a  black  oat,  were  pre- 
.  scribed  for  epilepsy,  and  so  was  the  powdered 
skull  of  one  who  had  died  a  violent  death,  used 
for  the  same  malady.    The  brain  of  sparrows 
and  calves  mixed  and  dried  in  smoke  was  used 
for  vertigo.    Hydrophobia  was  treated  by  river 
•crabs,  gathered  in  dog-days,  and  calcined  alive ; 
and  to  the  wound  was  applied  the  hair  of  the 
dog  that  had  bitten  the  patient,  also  the  blood, 
hair,  liver,  or  heart  of  the  mad  animal  werer  used 
internally.      Oil  of  earth-worms  was  used  for 

•  convolsivo  coughs.  Ants- eggs  and  onions  were 
used  for  deafness.      Quinsy  was  treated  with 

•  cataplasms  made  from  swallows-nests.  These 
specifics  seem  very  absurd,  but,  after  aH,  may 
they  not  be  quite  as  good  as  many  of  the  reme- 

-  dies  of  the  present  day  F 


BALLOoKnre  aitd  Health. — ^A  subsori- 
*ber  asks  what  e&ct  balloon  ascensions  have  on 
the  health.    We  have  never  tried  the  experi- 
ment and  know  of  no  reliable  data  from  which 
-  to  form  an  opinion.     Wise,  the  great  aeronaut, 
spoke  highly  of  aerial  navigation  for  invalids. 
*  Gay-Lussac  injured  his  health  hy  ballooning. 
He  once  attained  a  bight  of  23,000  feeti  four  and 


one-sixth  miles,  or  2000  feet  higher  than  the 
top  of  GhimbonuK)  Mountain.  The  baramefcer 
was  only  thirteen  inches  high;  the  thermome- 
ter 18  degrees  Fahrenheit  below  the  fraenng- 
point,  while  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  it  was 
80  degrees.  He  left  the  courtyard  of  the  Con* 
servatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  in  Paris,  and,  af- 
ter an  aerial  voyage  of  six  hous,  descended  neer 
Rouen,  one  hundred  miles  distant.  The  lesnlt 
of  this  ascension  on  Gay-Lussac's  health  was 
very  injurious,  partially  by  the  want  of  air  for 
respiration,  combined  with  sudden  cold,  bat 
chiefly  by  the  absenoe  of  the  accustomed  prae- 
sure.  At  the  extreme  bight  of  22^000  feet,  his 
face  and  neck  were  swollen  enormoualy,  his 
eyes  protruded  from  his  head,  blood  ran  from 
the  eyelids,  nose,  and  ears,  and  also  came  from 
his  lungs  by  vomiting ;  m  short,  his  system  re- 
ceived a  shock  from  which  it  never  fully  recov- 
ered during  the  rest  of  his  life. 


"Thbodobe  THOBirroy,  M.  D." — ^ItwiH 
be  recollected  that  former  volumes  of  Thx 
Herald  op  Health  contained  a  series  of  papers 
entitled,  '*  Becollections  of  a  Retired  Physician, 
by  Theodore  Thornton,  M.  D."  They  proved 
very  acceptable  to  our  readers,  because  of  the 
telling  ''revelations*'  or  confessions  as  to  the 
errors  of  the  old  school  of  medicine  which  they 
afforded.  The  time  has  come  to  say  that 
"  Theodore  Thornton,  M.  D.,*'  was  Dr.  J.  E. 
Snodgrass,  with  whose  real  name  our  readen 
are  also  familiar.  And  wo  take  occasion  to 
state  that  this  valued  contributor  is  now  revU^ 
a  *'  retired  physician."  His  health  having^  suf- 
fered while  practicing  medicine  in  New  Tork, 
Dr.  Snodgrass  has  returned  to  his  native  South. 
He  is  now  practicing  law  in  Washington, 
partly  with  the  view  of  making  himself  useful 
to  such  of  his  large  cirele  of  ar^uaintaneee  ae 
may  have  Gk)vemmont  claims  calling  far  relia- 
ble attention.  One  of  the  penalties  which  Dr. 
Snodgrass  suflered  at  Baltimore,  for  the  "crime'* 
of  being  an  "  abolitionist "  in  the  olden  time, 
was  exclusion  from  the  practice  (^  hie  present 
profcsmott,  which  was  his  "  first  love."  He  has 
resumed  the  law  late  in  life,  his  age  being  now 
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about  fifty-six,  but  we  venture  to  predict  guccess 
for  him  as  a  lawyer,  not  le^s  than  he  has  had  as 
a  doctor  and  a  writer. 


Objections  to  Womeh  Phtsicians. — 
The  London  Lancet  of  recent  issue,  reiterates 
the  old  objections  to  women  physicians  that 
have  been  answered  a  thousand  tines.  It  can 
no  more  see  why  women  should  become  doctors, 
than  children  should.  Each,  it  says,  have 
bodies  subject  to  special  diseases,  therefore,  if 
one  should  be  doctors  the  other  shoijld,  too. 
Fallaoious  reasoning  this,  ''fancy/'  it  says, 
"a  fastidious  yonng  lady  just  out  of  her  teens, 
sent  for  at  midnight  to  attend  a  case  of  child- 
birth.'* With  equal  propriety  he  might  have 
said,  "  Fancy  a  fastidious  young  man  just  out 
of  his  teens,  reoeiving  a  midnight  summons  on 
the  same  errand."  One  case  would  be  about  as 
absurd  as  the  other.  Neither  sex  have  a  right 
to  assume  the  responsible  position  of  practitioner 
of  the  healing  art  unless  they  have  the  requisite 
age,  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  qualifica> 
tions,  and  we  might  add,  experience.  The  expe- 
rience must  be  gained  by  association  with  others 
who  are  older  and  have  been  in  practice  for 
years.  But  people  who  are  sick  will  not  call 
fastidious  girls  or  boys  just  out  of  their  teens, 
and  so  the  objection  falls  to  the  ground. 


Intbrestino    Expekisitcb   in  Diet. — 

A  subscriber  to  Thb  Hbbald   from  Cincinnati, 
writes  us  as  follows  : 

"  We  have  lived  for  over  twenty  years  on  a 
vegetable  and  fruit  diet  mainly,  and  have  raised 
a  family  of  eight  children,  including  twins  and 
triplets,  without  employing  a  physician  for  dis- 
ease but  twice,  and  then  he  gave  no  medicine. 
My  oldest  son  had  the  small-pox  a  year  ago ;  we 
oonsultod  an  old  physician  after  he  had  been 
broke  out  ten  or  twelve  days.  The  doctor  said 
he  was  doing  '  first  rate,'  and  did  not  need  medi- 
cine. We  have  lived  for  several  years  on  two 
meak  a  day,  and  like  this  arrangement  much. 
Now,  mj  wife  is  teaching  in  several  of  the  pub- 
lic schoola  of  this  city  (Cincinnati,  0.)>  and  six 


of  our  youngest  children  attend  school,  and  we 
are  obliged  to  be  more  irregular  in  diet. 

My  wife  is  over  fifty  years  old,  is  able  to 
walk  two  miles  or  more  and  teach  drawing  all 
day,  and  then  walk  home  again  at  night.  We 
fully  believe  that  a  simple  vegetable  and  fruit 
diet  is  sufficient  to  enable  people  to  endure 
severe  labor.  One  of  our  triplets,  a  girl  under 
ten  years  old,  will  not  eat  a  mouthful  of  flesh - 
meat  of  any  kind.  8he  wonld  go  without  her 
dinner  before  she  wonld  eat  any  thing  that  had 
even  ohieken  broth  on  it,  and  yet  she  is  as 
hardy  and  healthy  a  child  as  we  have. 

WARBEN  HUTCHINS." 


HAIIL.W0BICS.— '<  T6  ike  JBdOar  of  The 
Herald  of  JTmUA— Dbak  Sib  :  WQl  you  kindly 
explain  by  what  law  of  physiology  it  is  that  a 
hair  from  the  tail  of  a  horse  turns  into  a  hair- 
worm, if  such  is  the  case,  as  many  believe  P 

Troly,  H4  X.  C.»» 

Answsb. — Horse  hairs  turn  into  hair-worms 
only  in  the  imagination.  You  might  soak  the 
tail  of  a  horse  in  rain-water  for  a  thousand 
years,  if  it  would  last  so  long,  and  it  would  be 
no  more  like  a  hair-worm  than  before.  This 
nonsense  is  taught  to  ohUdren  by  their  play- 
mates and  ignorant  people,  and  thus  the  notion 
descends  from  generation  to  generation.  There 
are  such  things  as  bair-worms,  but  as  a  female 
of  these  worms  a  foot  long  ean  lay  6,000,000 
eggs,  they  need  no  help  from  horsetails  to  pro- 
pagate. They  are  parasites  living  in  bugs  and 
flies,  coming  out  to  nndergo  a  part  of  thefr 
transformations. 


Atbaid  07  THE  T&UTH. — There  are  en- 
tirely too  ma^iy  people  in  this  world  who  are 
afraid  of  the  truth.  This  timidity  is  a  result  of 
mental  weakness  and  disease.  Eyes  long  kept 
in  darkness  are  pained  by  the  vivid  Light,  and 
so  people  long  in  ignoranoe  of  the  truth  ean  not 
bear  its  brightness.  Truth  is  a  complete  pana- 
cea for  all  the  ills  of  faUe  education,  and  we 
should  hail  it  with  enthusiastic  delight  rather 
than  timid  fear. 
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How   to   Treat   the    Sick. 


An  Aftee-Dinneb  Pbkscbiption.* — 

OAKTO  FmST. 

Old  Bip  Yan  Winkle  had  a  grandson,  Bip, 
0£  the  paternal  block  a  gennioe  chip ; 
A  lasy,  sleepy,  carious  kind  of  chap ; 
He,  like  his  grandsire,  took  a  mighty  nap, 
Whereof  the  story  I  propose  to  tell 
In  two  brief  cantos,  if  yon  listen  well. 

The  times  were  hard  when  Bip  to  manhood  grew; 
They  always  will  be  when  there 's  work  to  do ; 
He  tried  at  farming— found  it  rather  slow — 
And  then  at  teaching — what  he  did  n*t  know ; 
Then  took  to  hanging  round  the  tayem  bars. 
To  frequent  toddies  and  long-nine  cigars, 
Till  Dame  Van  Winkle,  out  of  patience,  vexed 
With  preaching  homilies,  having  for  their  text 
A  mop,  a  broomstick— aught  that  might  avail 
To  point  a  moral  or  adoin  a  tale, 
Exclaimed,  "  I  have  it !  Now  then,  Mr.  V. ! 
He  *s  good  for  something ;  make  him  an  M.  D.  I" 

The  die  was  oast :  the  youngster  was  content ; 
They  packed  his  shirts  and  stockings,  and  he 

weut. 
How  hard  he  studied  it  were  vain  to  tell ; 
He  drowsed  through  Wistar,  nodded  over  Bell,. 
Slept  sound  with  Cooper,  snored  aloud  on  Good ; 
Heard  heaps  of  lectures — doubtless  understood — 
A  constant  listener,  for  he  did  not  fail 
To  carve  his  name  on  every  bench  and  rail. 

Months  grew  to  years ;  at  last  he  cpunted  three, 
And  Bip  Van  Winkle  counted  himself  M.  D. 


*Thia  preecription,  prepared  by  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  for  the  Mawachuaetts.lCedical  Society,  was  taken 
by  them  at  their  annual  meeting,  held  Hay  S5, 1870.  We 
rresQcibe  it  for  all  who  wish  a  hearty  laugh.  Let  it  be 
read  aloud  to  a  small  number  of  persons  when  the 
weather  is  too  warm  for  serious  thought.  If  Dr.  Bip 
Van  Winkle  himself  should  chance  to  pemse  the  lines, 
let  him  bo  thaxikftd  that  he  has  been  to  tenderly  treated 
by  the  Great  Amerieon  Hnmoiist. 


Illostrious  title !  in  a  gilded  frame 
He  set  the  sheepskin  with  his  Latin  name, 
Eipum  Van  Winklum,  guem^y^  teimus — ^know 
Idoneutn  tue — to  do  so  and  so. 

He  hired  an  office ;  soon  its  walls  displayed 

His  new  diploma  and  stock  in  trade, 

A  mighty  arsenal  to  subdue  disease 

Of  various  names,  wherefore  I  mention  these : 

Lancets  and  bougies^  great  and  little  squirt, 

Bhubarb  and  Senna,  Snakeroot,  Thorougbwort, 

Ant  Tart.,  Vin.  Colch.,;PiL  CochisB,  and  Black 

Drop, 
Tinctures  of  Opium,  Gentian,  Henbane,  Hop, 
Pulv.  Ipecacuanhsa,  which  for  lack 
Of  breath  to  utter  men  call  Ipecac, 
Camphor  and  Kino,  Turpentine,  Tolu, 
Cubebs,  "Copeevey,"  Vitriol— white  and  blue. 
Fennel  and  Flaxseed,  Slippery  Elm  and  Squill, 
And  roots  of  Sassafras  and  '*  Sassaf 'rill," 
Brandy  for  colics — Pinkroot,  death  on  worms — 
Valerian,  calmer  of  hysteric  squirms, 
Musk,  Assafoetida,  the  resinous  gum 
Named  from  its  odor— weU,  it  does  smell  some — 
Jalap,  that  works  not  wisely,  but  too  well. 
Ten  pounds  of  Bark  and  six  of  Calomel. 

For  outward  griefs  he  had  an  ample  store. 

Some  twenty  jars  and  gallipots,  or  more ; 

Seratitm  nmp^— housewives  oft  compile 

The  same  at  home,  and  call  it  "  wax  and  ile ;" 

Vnguentum  ^a^'itMum— change  its  name, 

The  "  drawing  salvo"  of  many  an  ancient  dame ; 

Argenti  Nitrat,  also,  "  Spanish  flies" 

Whose  virtue  makes  the  water-bladder  rise— 

(Some  say  that  spread  upon  a  toper's  skin 

They  draw  no  water,  only  rum  or  g^n) — 

Leeches,  sweet  vermin  I  don't  they  charm  the 

sick? 
And  sticking-plaster — ^how  it  hates  to  stick ! 
Smplastrum  Ferri — ditto  PUeiSy  Pitch : 
Washes  and  Powders,  Brimstone  for  the — which, 
Seabiet  or  Ptora,  is  thy  chosen  name 
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Since  Hahnemann's  gocse-qaill  scratch'd  theo 

into  flame. 
Proved  thee  the  source  of  every  nameless  ill, 
Whose  sole  specific  is  a  moonshine  pill, 
Till  saucy  Science,  with  a  quiet  grin, 
Held  up  the  Aearus,  crawling  on  a  pin  P 
.^Mountains  have  labored  and  have  brought 

forth  mice, 
The  Dutchman's  theory  hklched  a  brood  of — 

twice 
Tyb  well  nigh  said  them— words  unfitting  quite 
For  these  fair  precincts  and  for  ears  polite. 

The  surest  foot  may  chance  at  last  to  slip 
And  so  at  length  it  proved  with  Doctor  Rip. 
One  full-sised  bottle  stood  upon  the  shelf 
Which  held  the  medicine  that  he  took  himself; 
Whate'er  the  reason,  it  must  be  confessed 
He  filled  that  bottle  oftener  than  the  rest ; 
What  drug  it  held  I  don't  presume  to  know — 
The  gilded  label  said,  "Elixir  Pro.", 

One  day  the  doctor  found  the  bottle  full, 
And,  being  thirsty,  took  a  vigorous  pull. 
Put  back  the  "  elixir"  where  'twas  always  found, 
And  had  old  Dobbin  saddled  and  brought  round. 
— You  know  these  old-time  rhubarb-eolored  nags 
That  carried  doctors  and  their  saddle-bags; 
Sagacious  beasts!  they  stopped  at  every  place 
Where  blinds  were  shut,  knew  every  patient's 

case, 
Looked  up  and  thought — the  baby's  in  a  fit, 
That  won't  last  long,  he'll  soon  be  through  with 

it; 
But  shook  their  heads  before  the  knoekered  door 
Where  some  old  lady  told  the  itoxy  o'er 
Whose  endless  stream  of  tribulation  fiows 
For  gastric  griefs  and  peristaltic  woes. 

What  jack-o'-lantern  led  him  from  his  way, 
Aod  where  it  led  him,  it  were  hard  to  say ; 
Enough  that,  wandering  many  a  mile 
Through  paths  the  mountain  sheep  trod  single 

file, 
O'ercome  by  feelings  such  as  patients  know 
Who  dose  too  freely  with  "  Elixir  Pro.," 
He  tumbl    ■    dismounted,  slightly  in  a  heap, 
And  lay,  promiscuous,  lapped  in  balmy  sleep. 


Night  followed  night,  and  day  succeeded  day. 
But  snoring  still  the  slumbering  Doctor  lay. 
Poor  Dobbin,  starving,  thought  upon  his  stall. 
And  straggled  homeward,  saddle-bags  and  all ; 
The  village  people  hunted  all  around. 
But  Rip  was  Qiissing,  never  could  be  found. 
"Drownded,"  they  guessed ;  for  more  than  half 

a  year 
The  pouts  and  eels  did  taste  uncommon  queer ; 
Some  said  of  apple-brandy,  other  some 
Found  a  strong  flavor  of  New  England  rum. 

•—Why  can't  a  fellow  hear  the  fine  things  said 
About  a  ftliow  when  a  fellow's  dead  ? 
The  best  of  doctor's — so  the  press  declared — 
A  public  blessing  while  his  life  was  spared. 
True  to  his  country,  bounteous  to  the  poor, 
In  all  things  temperate,  sober,  just,  and  pure. 
The  best  of  husbands!  echoed  Mzs.  Van, 
And  set  her  cap  to  catch  another  roan. 

So  ends  this  Canto ;  if  it's  quantum  ntf.. 
We'll  just  stop  here  and  say  we've  had  enough, 
And  leave  poor  Rip  to  sleep  for  thirty  years ; 
[  grind  the  organ ;  if  you  lend  your  ears 
To  hear  my  second  canto,  after  that 
We'll  send  around  the  monkey  with  the  hat 

OAHTO  SXCOKD. 

So  thirty  years  had  past ;  but  not  a  word 
In  all  that  time  of  Rip  was  ever  heard  ; 
The  world  wagged  on — it  never  does  go  back ; 
The  widow  Van  was  now  the  widow  Mack ; 
France  was  an  Empire ;  Andrew  J.  was  dead, 
And  Abraham  L.  was  reigning  in  his  stead. 
Four  murderous  years  had  passed  in  average 

strife, 
Yet  still  the  rebel  held  his  bloody  knife. 
-*At  last  one  morning — who  forgets  the  day, 
When  the  black  cloud  of  war  dissolved  away  P 
The  joyous  tidings  spreiftd  o'er  land  and  sea. 
Rebellion  done  for  1    Gbant  has  captured  Lee ! 
Up  every  fiagstaff  sprang  the  Stars  and  Stripes ; 
Out  rushed  the  Extras,  wild  with  mammoth 

types, 
Down  went  the  laborer's  hod,  the  schoolboy's 

book; 
"  Hooraw !"  he  cried  j  "  the  rebel  army's  took !" 
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^h !  what  a  time !  the  folks  all  mad  with  joy ; 
Each  fond,  pale  mother  thinking  of  her  hoy; 
Old  gray-haired  fathers  meeting:  "Have  you 

heard—" 
And  then  a  choke,  and  not  another  word  ; 
Sisters  all  smiling ;  maidens,  not  less  dear ; 
In  tremhling  poise  hetweon  a  smile  and  tear ; 
Poor  Bridget  thinking  how  she'd  stuff  the  plums 
In  that  hig  cake  for  Johnny  when  he  comes ; 
Cripples  afoot,  rheumatics  on  the  jump, 
Old  girls  so  loving  they  could  hug  the  pump, 
Guns  going  hang !  from  every  fort  and  ship ; 
They  hanged  00  loud  at  last  they  wakened  Bip. 

I  spare  the  picture,  how  a  man. appears 
Who's  heen  asleep  a  score  or  two  of  years ; 
You  all  have  seen  it  to  perfection  done, 
By  Joe  Van  Wink — I  mean  Hip  Jefferson. 
Well,  so  it  was ;  old  Hip  at  last  came  hack, 
Claimed  his  old  wife,  the  present  widow  Mack ; 
Had  his  old  sign  r^gilded,  and  hegan 
To  practice  physio  on  the  same  old  plan. 

Some  weeks  went  hy — it  was  not  long  to  wait— 
And  *'  please  to  call"  grew  frequent  on  the  slate. 
He  had,  in  fact,  an  ancient,  mildewed  air, 
A  long  gray  heard,  a  plenteous  lack  of  hair ; 
The  musty  look  that  always  recommends 
Your  good  old  doctor  to  his  ailing  friends. 
Talk  of  your  science !  after  all  is  said. 
There's  nothing  like  a  hare  and  shiny  head. 
Age  lends  the  graces  that  are  sure  to  please ; 
Folks  want  their  doctors  mouldy,  like  their 
cheese. 

So  Rip  began  to  look  at  people's  tongues 

And  thump  their  briskets  (called  it  **  sound  their 

Iwigl"). 
Brushed  up  his  knowledge  smartly  as  he  could. 
Head  in  old  Cullen  and  in  Doctor  Good. 
The  town  was  healthy ;  for  a  month  or  two 
He  gave  the  sexton  little  work  to  do. 

About  the  time  when  dogday  heats  begin, 
Measles  and  mumps  and  mulligrubs  set  in ; 
With  autumn  evenings  dysentery  came, 
And  dusky  Typhoid  lit  his  smouldering  flame ; 
The  blacksmith  ailed,  the  carpent«r  was  down. 
And  half  the  children  sickened  in  the  town. 


The  sexton's  face  grew  shorter  than  before ; 
The  sexton's  wife  a  bran  new  bonnet  wore ; 
Things  looked  quite  serious.  Death  has  got  a  grip 
On  old  and  young,  in  spite  of  Doctor  Hip. 

And  now  the  Squire  was  taken  with  a  chill; 
Wife  gave  "hot  drops ;"  at  night  an  Indian  pill ; 
Next  morning,  feverish ;  bedtime,  getting  wone, 
Oat  of  his  head ;  began  to  rave  and  corse; 
The  Doctor  sent  for ;  double  quick  he  came ; 
Ant  Tart  grani  duo,  and  repeat  the  same 
If  no  et  oetera.    Third  day— nothing  new ; 
Percussed  his  thorax — set  him  cussing,  too ; 
Lung'lever  thxeatening-- sometbingof  tlM  sort; 
Out  with  the  lancet ;  let  him  blood — a  qujut; 
Ten  leeches  next ;  then  blisters  to  his  aide ; 
Ten  grains  of  calomel--just  then  he  died ! 

The  Deacon  next  required  the  Doctor's  care ; 
Took  cold  by  sitting  in  a  draught  of  air ; 
Pains  in  the  back,  but  what  the  matter  is 
Not  quite  so  clear — wife  calls  it  *'  rheumatix." 
Bubs  back  with  flannel,  gives  him  eomethiiv 

hot; 
"Ah!"   says  the  Deacon,  "that  goes  nigh  ikt 

spot!" 
Next  day  a  rigor  ;  run,  my  little  man^ 
And  say, "  the  Deaoon  sends  for  Doctor  Yan." 
The  Doctor  came ;  perous^ion,  as  before. 
Thumping  and  banging  till  his  ribs  were  son; 
"  Bight  side  up  the  flattest ;"  then  more  vigor- 
ous rapa. 
Fever  P  that's  certain ;  pleurisy,  perhaps. 
A  quart  of  blood  will  ease  the  pain,  no  doubt. 
Ten  leeches  next  will  help  to  suck  it  out. 
Then  clap  a  blister  on  the  painful  part ; 
But  first  two  grains  of  Antimonium  Tart, 
Last,  with  a  dose  of  cleansing  calomel 
Unload  the  portal  system — that  sounds  well  I 

But  when  the  self-same  remedies  were  tried. 
As  all  the  village  knew,  the  Squire  had  died ; 
The  neighbors  hinted :  **  This  will  neror  do ; 
He's  killed  the  Squire;  he'll  kill  the  Deacon, 

too !" 
— ^Now,  when  a  doctor's  plttientB  are  perplexed, 
A  consultation  comes  in  order  next ; 
You  know  what  that  is  P    In  a  certain  plaoe 
Meet  certain  doctor*  to  discuss  a  case 
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And  other  matters,  saoh  as  weather,  crops ; 
Potatoes,  punapkins,  lager  beer,  and  hops. 

For  what's  the  use  P  there's  little  to  be  said, 
Nine  times  in  ten  yonr  man*s  as  good  as  dead — 
At  best  a  talk  (the  secret  to  disclose] 
Where  three  men  guess  and  sometimes  one  man 
knows. 

The  counsel  summoned  came  without  delay : 
Young  Doctor  Green  and  shrewd  old  Doctor 

Gray; 
They  heard  the  story :  "  Bleed !"  says  Doctor 

Green. 
''That's  downright  murder  I    Cut  his  throat, 

you  mean  1 
Leeches !  the  reptiles !    Why,  for  pity's  sake. 
Not  try  an  adder,  or  a  rattlesnake  f 
Blisters !  why,  bless  you,  they're  against  the  law; 
It's  rank  assault  and  battery,  if  they  draw  1 
Tartrate  of  Antimony  t  shade  of  Luke, 
Stomachs  turn  pale  at  thought  of  sucb'  rebuke ! 
The  portal  system !    What's  the  man  about  P 
Unload  your  nonsense  I    Calomel's  played  out ! 
You've  been  asleep — you'd  better  sleep  away 
Till  some  one  calls  you— 


And  so  it  is,  as  orery  year  comes  round, 
Old  Kip  Van  Winkle  here  is  always  found. 
You'll  quickly  know  him  by  his  mildewed  air, 
The  hay-seed   sprinkled   through  his    scanty 

hair. 
The  Ii4)h6n8  growing  on  his  rusty  suit— 
I've  seen  a  toadstool  sprouting  on  his  boot  I 
Who  says  I  lie  P    Does  any  man  presume — 
Toadstool  P    No  matter,  call  it  a  mushroom. 
Wliere  is  his  seat  P    He  moves  it  every  year ; 
But  look,  you'll  find  him  ;  he's  always  here. 
Perhaps  you'll  track  him  by  a  whiff  you  kno^  ; 
A  certain  flavor  of  **  Elixir  Pro." 

Now,  then,  I  give  you—as  you  seem  to  think 
We  can  drink  healths  without  a  drop  to  drink— 
Health  to  the  mighty  Sleeper — long  live  he ! 
Our  brother  Rip,  M.  M.  S.  8.,  H.  D.  I 


»r 


Poor  sleepy  Rip,  M.  M.  S.  S.,  M.  D., 
A  puzzled,  serious,  saddened  man  was  he ; 
Home  from  the  Deacon's  house  he  plodded  slow 
And  filled  one  bumper  of  "  Elixir  Pro." 
'•  Good  by,"  he  faltered,  *'  Mrs.  Van,  my  dear ! 
I'm  going  to  sleep,  but  wake  me  once  a  year ; 
I  don't  like  bleaching  in  the  frost  and  dew, 
I'll  take  the  bam,  if  all  the  same  to  you. 
Just  once  a  year — remember,  no  mistake  I 
Cry  *  Rip  Van  Winkle,  time  for  you  to  wake  1* 
Watch  for  the  week  in  May  when  laylocks  blow. 
For  then  the  doctors  meet,  and  I  must  go." 

— Just  once  a  year  the  doctor  s  worthy  dame 
Goes  to  the  bam  and  shouts  her  husband's  name, 
f*  Come,  Rip  Tan  Winklu !"  (giving  him  a  shake) 
"  Rip  1  Rip  Van  Winkle !  time  for  you  to  wake ! 
Laylocks  in  blossom !  'tis  the  month  of  May ; 
The  doctors'  meeting  is  this  blessed  day. 
And  come  what  will,  you  know  I  beaxd  you 

swear, 
You'd  never  miss  it,  but  be  always  there  t" 


TbEATXEITT    07    SxAMUKELIlfG. ^^  UdtiOT 

ofSerald  of  Sealth;  Will  you  please  give  me  a 

few  words  of  advice  on  stammering  through 

your  excellent  journal  and  oblige? 

H.  H.  s.»» 

Answer. — We  would  advise  a  stammering 
patient  to  put  himself  under  the  treatment  of  a 
good  elocutionist.  Yocal  culture  is  indicated 
rather  than  medical  treatment,  Yocal  gynmaa* 
tics  is  not  only  a  valuable  meana  of  restoring 
the  loat  power  of  the  voice,  but  it  is  an  excellent 
means  of  preventing  lung  diseases. 

The  case  of  Dr.  Thomas  Smith,  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  who  was  deprived  of  the  power  of 
speech  about  three  months  ago  by  a  paralytic 
stroke,  is  a  case  in  point.  With  a  characteris- 
tic energy  and  determination,  he  commenced 
to  train  his  vocal  powers  aa  if  he  were  a  child 
learning  for  the  first  time  to  speak,  and  by  dint 
of  peneveriag  effort,  he  is  able  to  express  him- 
self  intelligibly  in  private. 

The  multitudes  of  weak  voices  everywhere 
heard,  show  great  neglect  of  the  education  of 
the  vocal  organs.  We  do  not  see  why  it  is  no  t 
as  reprehensible  to  talk  indistinctly  feeble,  as  if 
there  was  not  strength  to  force  the  words  out  of 
the  mouth,  as  to  use  bad  grammar,  or  fpell  wordi 
incorrectly. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


BT  A.  L.  WOOD,  X.  D. 


Physical  Developmeot  at  Home. 

— "  How  can  I  attain  physical  doTelopment  at 
home  and  expand  my  chest,  which  is  weak  ?' 

L  The  system  must  be  supplied  with  plain, 
nourishing  food,  from  which  it  can  manufac* 
ture  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  blood.  Fat 
pork,  rich  pies  and  puddings,  starchy  foods, 
preparations  of  fine  flour,  etc.,  are  not  the  ma- 
terials to  make  blood  which  will  strengthen 
the  muscular  system  or  invigorate  the  brain. 
Water  should  be  the  only  drink.  Pure  air  is 
indispensable  at  all  times  in  order  to  obtain  the 
best  results.  Refrain  from  the  use  of  tobacco, 
and  all  habits  and  practices  that  weaken  the 
system  and  impair  digestion.  Keep  the  skin 
clean  and  the  bowels  regular. 

2.  Some  form  or  forms  of  muscular  exercise 
must  be  taken  daily,  with  regularity,  and  con- 
tinued, not  for  a  few  days  only,  but  for  months, 
and,  if  need  be,  years.  Deyelopment  of  the 
muscular  system  is  a  slow  process,  but  a  cer- 
tain one  if  the  right  means  are  rightly  used 
and  the  person  has  the  vitality  to  work  with. 
There  are  many  different  forms  of  exercise 
which  are  good,  in  fact,  nearly  all  forms  of 
muscular  exertion  can  be  made  useful  in  pro- 
moting muscular  development  if  properly 
done.  Exercise  oat  of  doors  is  always  best, 
other  thingg  being  equal.  Exercise  should 
not  be  taken  soon  after  eating,  unless  it  is  very 
gentle,  like  slow  walking,  etc.,  and  it  should 
never  be  carried  to  the  point  of  exhaustion, 
but  should  stop  &r  short  of  it  Whatever 
form  of  exercise  is  taken,  let  the  body  be  kept 
as  erect  as  possible  and  the  shoulders  drawn 
back  so  as  to  allow  of  the  full,  free  and  easy 
expansion  of  the  lungs.  Ad  an  exercise  for 
general  development,  lifting  is  one  of  the  very 
best,  if  rightly  done.  But  it  is  so  liable  to  be 
wrongly  done,  that  it  is  the  safest  way  to  sub- 
stitute some  other  exercise  in  its  place,  unless 
one  can  first  practice  it  awhile  under  compe- 
tent instruction.  The  Dio  Lewis  system  of 
light  g}'mnastics  is  excellent  where  it  can  be 
practiced  in  classes  to  the  accompaniment  of. 
music.  Rowing  in  summer  and  skating  in 
winter   are    capital   exercises — the  first  for 


strengthening  the  arms,  body,  and  lungs,  and 
the  latter  for  developing  the  lower  extremities, 
and  both  for  general  invigoration.  For 
strengthening  the  arms^  chest,  and  lungs,  the 
Indian  clubs  are  invaluable.  Prof.  Welch's 
book  on  Physical  Culture  gives  full  directions 
as  to  their  use,  as  well  as  other  exercisas. 
Full,  deep  breathing  should  be  practiced  regu- 
larly several  times  a  day.  Bacon's  Home 
Gymnasium  is  the  best  piece  of  apparatus  for 
home  use,  and  any  one  who  wishes  to  develop 
his  muscular  system  and  strengthen  fais  langis 
can  not  do  better  than  to  obtain  one  and  faith- 
fully and  regularly  exercise  upon  it 

How  to  <|uit  Using:  Tobacco.^ 

"  How  can  I  abandon  the  use  of  tobacco  with- 
out subjecting  myself  to  excessive  prostration, 
as  has  been  the  case  heretofore  when  at- 
tempted ?" 

It  is  impossible  to  quit  the  use  of  tobacco 
after  it  has  become  a  settled  habit,  without 
more  or  less  bad  feeling  and  prostration. 
The  man  who  would  free  himself  from  the 
curse  of  tobacco-using,  must  make  up  his 
mind  that  he  has  a  hard  struggle  to  pass 
through,  call  all  his  will-power  to  his  aid, 
and  resolve  to  quit  at  okcb  and  for  ever. 
This  leaving  off  by  degrees  seldom  succeeds. 
It  is  better  to  make  the  battle  short,  sharp, 
and  decisive.  A  thorough  course  of  bathixig 
to  eliminate  the  tobacco  from  the  system,  will 
make  the  struggle  much  less  severe,  and  prove 
the  greatest  aid  that  can  be  given.  The  Turk- 
ish baths  are  best  if  they  can  be  had.  If  not 
accessible,  the  wet-sheet  pack  or  vapor  bath 
should  be  taken  instead.  There  will  not  be 
much  appetite,  and  but  little  food  should  be 
taken.  Fruit  is  best.  No  drink  but  water, 
and  that  may  be  drank  as  freely  as  desired. 
To  allay  the  craving  for  tobacco  hold  oold 
water  or  pieces  of  ioe  in  the  mouth. 

Farina  and  ConstlpaUon. — ^  Am  a 

reader  of  your  journal,  I  would  like  to  ask  if 
a  breakfast  at  7)4  a  .m.,  of  &rina  boiled  in  milk, 
with  no  tea  or  coffee,  a  dinner  (no  appetite  ba- 
ng experienced  in  consequence  of  the  satiating 
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breakfast)  composed  of  a  couple  of  slices  of 
buttered  bread,  and  a  hearty  supper  of  vegeta- 
bles and  meat  four  hours  before  retiring,  would 
be  conducive  to  health?  I  sea  that  farina 
causes  constipation,  although  no  doubt  healthy 
as  food.  In  doubt,  however,  I  ask  the  ques- 
tion," 

Any  thing  which  causes  constipation  is  con- 
ducire  to  disease  instead  of  to  health.  More 
ills  and  ailments  are  the  direct  results 
of  constipation  of  the  bowels  than  of  any 
other  one  cause.  Farina  and  all  other 
starchy  foods  tend  to  produce  constipation, 
and  should  be  avoided  as  regular  articles  of 
diet  Eating  without  an  appetite  is  far  from 
being  conducive  to  health.  For  breakfast  bet- 
ter substitute  graham  bread,  or  oatmeal  and 
fruit  for  the  farina  and  milk,  dispense  with  the 
second  meal,  for  which  no  appetite  is  felt,  and 
eat  the  last  meal  two  or  three  hours  earlier 
than  at  present. 

Food  for  Nervous  Dyspeptics.— 

"  Please  prescribe  some  bills  of  fare-  proper  for 
one  inclined  to  nervous  dyspepsia,  who  studies 
some  but  has  to,  and  does  daily  take  several 
hoars  of  active  out-door  labor  V 

Dyspeptics  generally  should  adopt  the  two 
meal-a-day  system,  and  eat  nothing  whatever 
at  any  other  time.    Let  the  breakfkst  be  com- 
posed of  oatmeal  mush,  quite  dry,  or  oatmeal 
cakes  and  fruit,  or  unleavened  graham  bread  or 
crackers  and  fruit.  But  one  kind  of  fruit  should 
be  eaten  at  a  meal,  and  that  should  be  fresh  and 
well  ripened.    For  dinner,  some  of  the  articles 
mentioned  for  breakfast  may  be  eaten,  or  some 
kind  of  vegetable  that  best  agrees  with  the 
patient  may  be  substituted  for  the  fruit ;  or, 
if  meat  is  eaten,  lean  beef  or  mutton  and  some 
vegetable.   No  other  meats  allowable,  and,  as  a 
rule,  nervous  dyspeptics  are  better  off  without 
any  meat.    No  butter  or  greasy  food  of  any 
kind,  sugar,  salt,  spices,  or  condiments  should 
be  used.    The  patient  must  eat  very  slow  and 
masticate  his  food  very  thoroughly.    There  is 
no  rule  more  important  than  this.    He  should 
drink  nothing  whatever  at  meals,  or  for  two 
boors  aflertrard.    He  should  not  eat  more 
than  two  kinds  of  food  at  a  meal,  and  shonld 
never  eat  when  in  the  least  tired  or  excited. 
Cheerful  company  at  meals  is  very  important, 
and  a  hearty  laugh,  either  at  or  after  meals,  is 
a  great  aid  to  digestion.    '*  Laugh  and  grow 


fat"  means  to  laugh  and  cease  to  be  a  dyspep- 
tic. 

Two  llleals  a  Day*—"  Do  you  think  it 
better  one  should  limit  himself  to  two  meals  a 
day,  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  he  takes 
much  physical  exercise  ?" 

I  do.  Especially  do  I  believe  it  would  be 
better  to  take  but  two  meals  a  day,  if  he  adopts 
a  vegetable  diet  and  lives  correctly  in  other 
respects.  No  matter  how  hard  a  man  may 
work,  two  meals,  composed  of  bread  made 
from  the  entire  grain,  fruits,  and  vegetables, 
are  amply  sufficient,  and  I  believe  he  will  do 
more  work  and  do  it  easier  and  with  less  ex- 
haustion to  the  system,  after  he  gets  habitu- 
ated to  it,  than  he  would  to  eat  three  meals  of 
the  same  food,  or  three  meals  composed  of  the 
ordinary  kinds  of  food,  as  meats,  fine-flour 
bread,  etc.  If  one  eats  £it  pork,  fine-flour 
bread,  butter,  sugar,  etc.,  he  will  need  three 
meals  in  order  to  get  the  nourishment  which 
the  vegetarian  will  get  in  two.  Instead  of 
vegetarians  being  more  poorly  nourished  than 
meat-eaters,  they  are  much  better  nourished, 
can  endure  more,  go  without  eating  longer  and 
feel  hunger  less. 

Dnndrnfl;  Its  Cause  and  Remedy. 

— ''  Will  you  please  state  in  The  Hebald  the 
cause  of  dandruff  on  the  scalp,  and  how  to  pre- 
vent it  ?* 

Dandruff  may  be  caused  by  wearing  close 
and  heavy  hats  or  caps,  by  the  application  of 
oils  or  dyes  to  the  hair,  by  confining  the  hair 
too  closely  to  the  head,  by  excessive  brain- 
labor,  by  uncleanliness,  or  by  all  these  causes 
combined.  To  effect  a  cure  wear  the  hair 
shorty  let  the  head-covering  be  as  light  and 
well  ventilated  as  possible,  avoid  all  applica- 
tions of  grease  or  dyes,  exercise  the  brain  less 
and  the  body  more,  and  wash  the  head  thob- 
OUGHLT  two  or  three  times  a  day  in  cold 
water,  and  follow  each  washing  by  a  vigorous 
rubbing  with  the  balls  of  the  fingers.  The 
better  the  general  health  is  and  the  stronger 
the  digestion,  the  less  tendency  there  will  be 
to  this  disease,  as  well  as  tD  all  others. 

Hysleries  of  ]IIan.~"I  do  not  see  it 
advertised  in  your  journal.  If  you  have  such 
a  book  for  sale  please  state  the  price  in  the 
August  number. 

We  have  it.    Price,  $1  50. 
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A  Phtsiciait's  PBODLBMa. — By  Charles  Elam, 
M.  D.,  If.  B.  0.  p.  Boston :  KeldBi  O^ood  ft  Oo. 
2870. 

A  work  "intended  as  a  oontribution  to  the  Natural 
History  of  these  outlying  regions  of  Thought  and  Action, 
wlwee  domain  is  the  *  debatable  ground'  of  Brain»  Nenre, 
and  Mind,"  can  not  but  aflbrd  matter  of  Intense  interest 
to  the  philosophic  and  inquiring  mind.  A  work  persplcu- 
ously,  but  so  plainly  written  as  to  be  almost  dry,  com- 
mends itself,  nevertbalass,  to  the  mind  and  Judgment  by 
its  inherent  pith,  and  suggesbyenese.  These  Problems  are 
of  more  than  passing  interest;  they  underlie  the  sources 
of  indlridual  character,  and  the  status  and  well-being  of 
society  at  large.  The  reason  «oAy  we  an  what  we  are, 
and  the  world  of  men  what  it  is  in  the  aggregate,  are 
questions  of  subtile  significancy,  requiring  dose  obserra- 
tion,  and  no  small  degree  of  courage  to  look  them  squarely 
in  the  face.  As  to  "  Natural  Heritage,"  herein  diacossed, 
we  call  ourselyee  the  dhild  of  this  man  or  that  woman, 
while  m  all  that  makes  up  the  essentials  of  character  we 
belong  to  an  ancestry  more  or  less  remote,  to  a  grandpa- 
rent, a  great  grandpax«nt,  a  remote  ancestor,  and  can  not 
be  said  to  represent  either  of  our  parents. 

For  instance,  our  feither  and  mother  may  have  been  ex 
cellent  people,  chaste,  temperate,  and  sweet-tempered, 
while  in  our  unlucky  selves  may  break  out  the  "  hexit* 
age"  of  tendency  from  a  libidinous  ancestor ;  the  hanker- 
ings after  alcoholic  stimulants  fh>m  some  old  follow  who 
glares  from  the  geneological  tree  in  the  shape  of  a  grand- 
fiither ;  or  the  savage  fierceness  of  some  foregone  tyrant 
in  the  flesh,  who  at  some  time  figured  m  the  fiimily  his- 
tory ;  and  we,  contrary  to  reason,  conscience,  and  all  the 
handsome,  genial  proprieties,  are  horrified  ourselTea,  and 
hoirlfy  the  household  by  irregularities ;  by  intemperate 
cravings  for  the  cup  that  tumeth  itself  to  rubies  in  the 
eyes  of  the  fiwoinated  and  longing  victim  of  alcoholic  in- 
herited tendency ;  or  our  ezaoerbations  of  temper  shook 
the  nerves,  and  become  the  terror  of  all  within  the  sphere 
-  of  our  intercourse ;  and  the  question  naturally  arises.  Is 
il  oursdvet  t  We  have  eaten  no  sour  grapes,  and  yet  our 
*'  teeth  are  set  on  edge." 

Then  arises  the  fearful  question  of  the  limits  of  human 
responsibility:  '*  Did  this  man  sin,  or  his  parents  T"  That 
some  are  less  morally  free  than  others  admits  not  of  a 
doabt,  bat  how  far  these,  that  are  maniilBstly  in  bondage, 
are  responsible  for  their  state,  is  a  question  for  the  legis- 
lator no  less  than  for  the  moralist  to  consider.  The  for- 
mer has,  as  yet,  contented  himself  with  the  punishment 
of  crime,  rather  than  in  institntlng  wise  investigations 
into  its  cause,  and  the  best  method  of  meeting  and  pre- 
venting its  commission ;  while  the  latter  has  busied  him- 
self too  much  in  the  subtieties  of  the  schoolmen  to  reaoh 
taay  approach  to  a  ajientifio  basis.  What  we  want  are 
facta  that  may  lead  to  an  understanding  of  those  vital 
questions. 

There  is  one  way  by  which  we  might  readi  some  degree 
of  certainty,  in  which  women  must  take  the  initiative ; 
bat  which  modesty,  and  the  saoreiness  of  the  marriage 
relation  will  forbid  her  doing.  Every  observant  and  In* 
telligent  mother  could  nearly,  if  not  quite,  prophesy  the 
eliaracter  of  her  child  fit>m  data  known  only  to  herself; 
she  can  predict  the  harmonies,  and  the  discords  of  its  be* 
ing — discords  which  must  be  propagated,  so  long  as  mar- 
riage is  the  arena  for  so  much  that  is  (also,  discordant,  and 


most  miserable,  and  while  maternity  Is  more  sua  enforced 
than  voluntary  relation. 

Nothing  is  so  surely  propagated,  and  deaoendsas  aBhfr> 
reditary  heirloom  to  the  progeny  as  a  tendency  to  dnmk- 
euness.  Once  the  nursing  mother  went  to  bed  xaiher 
more  than  fvddUd  upon  a  huge  tumbler  of  todd^,  SHasI 
enod  and  nutmeged,  and  toasted  oraciEer  steeped  tbenin, 
that  she  might  the  better  supply  that  **  natural  mat  Anal 
fount"  required  by  the  child,  who  slept  softly  and  aomidly, 
fuddled  at  second  hand ;  and  now  we  in  ovr  day  are  nap- 
ing  the  finite  of  these  bygone  generataonsb  mnde  droak* 
ards  by  the  mother's  milk,  whose  nerves  and  blood  were 
so  poisoned  that  they  had  no  choice  but  to  take  Hie  de- 
scending scale  in  the  pathway  of  Ufe ;  nor  is  this  fhs 
worst;  this  heritage  of  woe  is  not  confined  to  ths  hanker 
ing  for  strong  drink,  but  the  blood  being  made  to  circiilate 
more  strongly  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  in  the  region  of 
the  lower  appetites  and  passions,  inflames  them,  and  de- 
frauds the  higher  instincts ;  bmtaliaes  the  mas,  and  d^ 
prives  him  of  all  noble  aspirations.  We  oondNnn  the  ia- 
ebriate,  we  despise  him,  we  loathe  him,  and  yet  is  the  sn 
to  be  laid  altogether  at  his  door  T  Dare  the  fktiier  or  iBe 
mother,  who  has  even  furtively  gratified  tiiis  inasae  InsI, 
lay  the  hand  upon  ths  heart  and  say,  "I  am  guiltleaof 
the  sins  of  thfs  degraded  and  degrading  ddld,  whose  pas- 
sions are  stronger  than  his  reason  or  jndgmeut  t" 

We  need  to  disseminate,  and  we  in  Ths  HaaAu»  or 
Health  are  doing  our  utmost  to  spread  abroad  just  aal 
rational  opinions  upon  lif^  and  its  aim,  and  responriMB- 
ties,  hoping  that  at  length  we  may  aixive  at  aotuas  better 
understandmg  of  its  laws.  People  must  learn  that  to 
reach  the  period  of  maturity  does  not  of  itself  qnafiff 
msa  or  woman  for  marriage.  Mem  mma  in  eotport  ssss 
(a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body>  ought  to  be  owsential  ti 
this  holy  relation.  No  one  has  a  right  to  entail  his  raocsl 
and  physical  infirmities  upon  his  offering,  doing  thee 
irrepaxable  injury,  9XdL  adding  to  the  aggregats  of  hnasB 
sufBoring. 

We  need  less  of  sentimentaliEm  upon  this  subject  aad 
more  of  manly,  courageous  thought 

It  is  a  curious  &ct,  that  as  people  advanoe  In  life  ttey 
are  apt  to  lose  that  peculiar  individualism  of  oouBtonaaeB 
which  had  been  their  distinguishing  chann,  and  look  llks 
some  aunt  or  uncle,  parent  or  grandparent ;  and  Bal|h 
Waldo  Emsraom  once  said,  *^I  am  growing  eld,  far  psBfli 
axe  pdnting  out  the  ancestors  I  begin  to  resemble ;"  sbow* 
ing,  it  would  seem,  our  true  *'  heritage,"  and  throwing 
new  light  upon  the  saying,  *'  It  is  a  wise  child  that  knon 
itsownfiither." 

There  is  one  consolation  in  eotttamplating  **  Our  Bata- 
ral  Heritage."  Nature  is  a  strenuous  and  untiring  cm- 
servator;  she  struggles  for  the  best  type ;  she  casts  off  all 
that  is  ponible,  that  she  may  reach  the  beantiftd ;  evfl  ii 
^^Tn'tt^i  and  when  Nature  can  do  no  more»  eb»  lels  ths 
evil  run  to  its  ultimate,  and  there  is  found  idiocy  saA 
sterility,  and  so  the  limit  is  attained.  While  moral  qual- 
ities on  the  side  of  ovr  best  humanity  tend  to  the  prnwrn 
vation  of  what  is  mentally  imd  phydeaUy  tho  idanl  typ^ 

**  Of  Degenerations  in  ICan,"  our  author  gives  a  melsa- 
choly  picture,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  receiT« 
as  *<  our  natural  heritage*'  a  tendency  only  to  the  bad,  not 
a  fixed  ftust  of  eharaotert  whieh  edvsation,  Ibod,  (AvaU»- 
tion,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  natiral  eoMnterxuHmff  ks- 
dtncjf  will  so  modify  the  evil  tendency  as  to  prodnco  iq^ 
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tha  wbolaa  a^e  if  sot  high  dAv^lapoMnt;  •UU,  ia  tfito 
of  all  ih«86  drawbacks,  we  find  a  largo  inim1>er»  known 
as  our  *'  dangenua  class/*  from  whoso  ranks  are  filled  onr 
pnsonSf  and  wlu>  finally  end  their  career  by  the  hands  of 
the  executioner.  These  may  or  may  not  be  defonned  ia 
pereon,  though  they  generally  exhibit  disease  or  infirmity 
of  some  one  or  more  of  the  oqans  essential  to  health* 
which  still  ftirther  adds  to  the  depravity  and  weakness  of 
the  mental  or  physical  constitution,  in  the  Whape  of  weak- 
ness of  the  moral  sense,  infirmity  of  will,  preponderaaoe 
io  impulse,  and  a  prooliTity  to  temptation. 

It  is  from  such  as  these  that  disease  finds  its  victims; 
our  prisons  groan  under  their  weight ;  insane  asylums  re- 
•ound  with  theur  cries  and  jibberings ;  and  soeiaty  is  held 
in  perpetual  terror  of  tlieir  outrages  and  misdoings;  but 
this  degeneracy*  which  might  seem  to  threaten  the  race, 
has,  as  we  hare  before  eaid,  its  limits  in  a  beautiftil  oon- 
•erration,  by  which  Nature  bam  the  downward  progress 
by  interpodng  sterility,  idiocy,  and  disease,  so  that  the 
degoneiate  ftonily  becomes  extinct. 

Medical  men,  of  all  others,  best  understand  the  nature 
sud  causes  of  social  degenoracy,  and  onr  legislators  should 
applnf  io  them  for  daUtf  whereby  to  ascertain  the  cvU,  its 
aature,  and  cause,  and  learn  how  to  inteipose  the  remi- 
•dy.  Hitherto,  the  physioian  has  been  regarded  as  only 
•  heJptr  in  caoe  of  snfBning  and  disease ;  this  is  but  a  lim- 
ited estimate  of  the  true  functions  of  the  enlightened 
physioian,  and  our  legislators  are  behind  the  progress  of 
the  ago  in  not  ^pealing  to  thefar  knowledge  and  judgment 
for  aid  in  lessening  crime,  ami  in  interposing  methods  fat 
its  prevfAtlon. 

Xist  it  be  remembered  that  insanity  may  arise- spontane- 
ously from,  a  line  of  anoestry  never  insane  in  a  single  in- 
stanoi,  but,  with  a  prooUvity  to  the  emotional  rather  than 
the  reasoning  powers,  and  that  which  had  been  only  a 
habit  in  the  parent  becomes  an  instinct  and  impulse  in  the 
child ;  the  evil  still  more  augmented  by  the  force  of  ex- 
ample, by  living  in  the  ill  atmosphere  of  discord  and  vio- 
lence of  temper,  without  the  counteracting  influence  of 
inoral>educational  training,  for  all  ungovemed,  irrational 
impulse  will  at  length  get  the  upper  hand  and  leave  the 
victim  rudderless  of  the  constraining  will— which  is  in- 
sanity. 

Let  it  be  remembered  l^t  the  haUt  of  using  alcoholic 
drinks,  without  the  supervention  of  drunkenness  in  the 
parent,  will  in  the  child  create  an  instinct  and  appelitCt 
and  proclivity  to  alcoholic  stimulants.  K.  Morel  sketches 
four  generatlonsy  including  fiither,  son,  grandson,  and 
great-grandson,  in  this  connection  of  alcoholic  stinw- 
lants: 

• 

First  (TcacroMon.-— The  fiitherwas  an  habitual  drunk 
ardt  and  was  killed  in  a  public  broiL 

Second  <7sneraUon.-~Theson  inherited  the  father*s  hab- 
its, which  gave  rise  to  attacks  of  mania,  terminating  In 
paralysis  and  death. 

Third  QenereUion.~-TbB  grandson  was  strictly  sober, 
but  was  ftall  of  hypochondriacal  and  imaginary  fears  of 
pcrsecntien,  and  had  homieidal  tendencies. 

Fourth  Generation.— Tho  fourth  in  descent  had  very 
limited  intelligence^  and  had  an  attack  qf  madneu  when 
sixteen  years  old,  terminatinff  in  stupidity y  nearly  amount- 
ing to  idiocy.  In  him,  fortunately,  the  family  became  ex- 
tinct. 

Is  not  here  subject  enough  for  thought,  enough  to  In- 
spire a  new  and  thorough  crasade  apainst  " cocktails," 
and  "brandy  smashers,"  *'mint  juleps,*'  whisky,  rum 
gin,  and  every  spedes  of  alcohol  t  This  is  without  doubt 
or  peradventure,  the  soime  of  nearly  all  the  crime,  the 
misery,  poverty,  and  wrttebadness  of  these  modeni  days. 
Crime  so  gre  Jly  on  the.inorease  most  be  traced  homo  to 


this  aousoe  almost  exalusivaly,  and  the  anathemas  of 
the  temperance  preachers  are  not  uncalled  for  nor  out  of 
proportion  to  the  terrible  cause. 

When  we  superadd  to  alcohol  the  vast  amount  of  opium 
consumed,  and  growing  every  year  into  more  general 
use,  need  we  wander  at  the  amount  of  degeneracy  of  the 
civilised  man,  and  the  proclivity  of  so  many  to  crime  T 

Tobacco  is  another  finm  of  stimulant  so  world.%ide  in 
practioe,  that  we  attack:  the  race  when  we  denounce  the 
habit ;  but,  young  smokers  are  always  pale,  meagre,  and 
inert,  howavw  hardened  the  mature  man  may  become  to 
thb  practice.  In  the  inception  of  its  use  it  invariably 
causes  dissiness,  nautea,  cold  sweats,  coma,  sometimes  de- 
lirium. These  things  can  not  fall  harmlessly  upon  the 
system ;  but,  in  the  effort  of  Nature  to  adapt  herself  to 
the  poison,  much  that  is  of  the  healthful  in  moral  ten- 
den^  must  become  obeenre,  if  not  obliterated  in  tho 


Nations,  like  individuals,  havo  their  periods  of  insanity, 
exdtement,  delusion,  and  recUeasness,  and  thus  we  havo 
**  moral  and  criminal  epidemics,"  in  which  the  indl* 
vidual  is  but  one  of  the  many  irresLstably  impoUed  to 
somo  delusion,  some  metliod  of  crime,  or  some  abnonnal 
state,  produced  by  hereditary  taint  in  the  masew,  by 
imitationy  by  the  reflex  of  somo  former  habitude  of  mind, 
at  flrst  limited  to  one  or  more,  but  by  dissemination  mado 
to  gennlnate  and  yield  fruit  in  the  masses.  The  judxoisl 
bench  have  done  much  to  iipread  these  contagions,  but  in 
modem  times  the  press  is  a  vast  Juggernaut,  spreading 
contagion,  intenaiiying  its  victims,  and  leading  them  to 
delusion,  madness,  crime,  and  death.  The  publication  of 
the  details  of  crime  even  in  onr  day,  leads  by  imitation  to 
a  repetition  of  its  honors,  even  in  fur  separated  oommuni* 
ties ;  thus  the  horrible  atrocities  of  the  Troupman  mur» 
den  were  no  sooner  made  familiar  through  the  press  to 
the  public  mind,  than  they  were  snooeeded  by  the  murder 
of  the  Marshall  family  in  England,  and  that  of  a  whole 
household  in  FhiladelpUa. 

In  like  manner,  we  need  look  no  ikrther  than  our  own 
times  to  see  how  the  mania  for  burglary  propagates  itself ; 
the  mania  for  homicide  in  all  its  aspects  by  brute  force, 
no  less  than  by  poisoning  ;  the  mania  for  suidde  in  all  its 
most  revolting  forms.  The  abuse  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  so  much  vauntod,  never  over>estimated  in  its  moral 
good,  thus  leagued,  as  it  were,  with  crime,  becomes  a 
whip,  scourging  the  ill-conditioned  mnwipw ;  the  weak  in 
moral  force,  the  imitative,  the  emotional,  and  ignorant, 
onward  through  a  perfect  carnival  of  crime.  It  is  time 
that  a  powerftil  public  sentiment  should  frown  down  the 
publication  of  the  details  of  human  outrage ;  the  reports 
of  corrupting  divorce  cases  in  our  courts  of  law,  and  the 
modus  operandi  of  murder,  suicide,  etc. 

It  would  exceed  our  limits  to  even  name  the  delusions 
which  have  misled  the  human  mind  fn  the  masses,  driv- 
ing whole  communities  to  acts  which  the  better  judgment 
of  subsequent  ages  have  hardly  been  able  to  rectify.  Yet 
in  all  tbis  we  can  trace  the  hand  of  an  all-beneficent 
Providence,  putting  limits  to  the  evD,  and  even  evolving 
good  from  its  existence,  and  thus  through  error,  failure, 
and  defeat,  has  man  been  able  to  place  his  foot  upon  tho 
vantage  groimd  of  Truth. 

We  live  in  a  most  remarkable  age,  is  a  trite  thing  to 
say,  but  man  as  man  is  more  reinarkable,in  this  our  age  of 
telegrams  and  railways,  than  in  any  preceding.  His 
bone  and  muscle  are  better,  and  while  sufficiently  active 
in  the  great  movements  of  the  time,  it  is  not  brute  force 
that  rules  -active  as  it  is,  eropping  out  in  the  shape  of 
pedestriaaism,  cricket,  spoiling,  boating,  pugilism,  all 
going  to  riiow  that  we  believe  in  a  fine  physique,  as  im- 
pb'citly  as  did  the  atliletes  at  the  Olympic  gomes,  still  it 
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It  ntrve,  not  mtueU^  that  ralef.  There  Is  a  preponderanoe 
of  nerro  or  hrain-foroe  In  ovr  dmj,  with  an  inaaffldent 
field  for  its  use,  and  we  look  oonfldently  to  some  new  de» 
Telopment  in  thought,  action,  and  aim,  if  not  in  clear 
■piritoal  leyelaiion. 

There  is  much  talk  ahout  the  injury  inflicted  upon  the 
brain  of  children  by  too  much  application  to  study,  but 
TBcy  much  of  this  is  chimerical.  The  hope  is  that 
erery  child  will  become  a  rational,  intdleotuol  man,  and 
therefore  it  is  essential  that  he  diould  be  early  placed 
undar  training  suitable  to  his  age  and  capacity ;  aboye 
all  things  is  it  essential  that  his  moral  traming  be  coeval 
with  the  earliest  awakening  of  his  fticulties.  Tho  brain 
of  a  child  is  nsTer  idle,  and,  if  good  seed  be  not  planted 
therein,  eril  will  assuredly  fix  a  lodgment;  still  the 
tissues  axe  soft  and  yielding,  and  tenderness  as  well  as 
good  judgment  is  required.  As  the  student  adyaaces, 
more  labor  may  be  put  upon  it ;  for  the  brain  acquires 
strength  by  exorcise,  just  as  the  musole  becomes  firm  and 
fit  for  use  by  being  exercised.  We  are  much  toug^ier 
than  we  imagine,  and  hays  only  to  contrast  ourselTss  with 
the  old,  intellectual  gymnasts,  to  see  how  much  we'fiill  be- 
low them.  IContaigne,  Pascal,  and  others,  did  the  world 
good  serrioe  in  spite  of  their  precocity,  while  Ohriohtoii 
died  at  thirty-two,  a  mlrade  of  accomplishments  and 
learning.  After  all,  it  is  not  the  number  of  years  that 
make  a  man  old  or  otherwise,  but  the  capacity  for  work 
and  rational  enjoyment  which  may  exist  onward  to  a  cen- 
tury, and  still  leaye  the  man  young,  and  the  soul  in  full 
activity  when  the  body  has  become  too  much  worn  to  aid 
its  active  companion. 

"  My  ftiends,'*  said  AuquetU,  when  dying  at  the  age 
of  sixty-six,  **  you  behold  a  man  dying,  ftdl  of  lifip." 

Of  one  thing  there  is  little  doubf  >  that  the  health  and 
comeliness  of  the  body  axe  materially  aided  by  a  judicious 
use  of  the  intellect ;  the  tsoe  most  eqieolally  retains  its 


dignity  and  beauty  of  expression  late  in  lifb  with  the  m^ 
tellectual,  while  the  owner  of  a  useless  brain  Leeomes  a 
mere  cled  in  look,  and  prematurely  fslls  into  dotage^ 

A  good  diet,  pure  air,  exercise  at  proper  intervals, 
morning  thutjf,  and  temperance  in  all  things,  vUl  guaran- 
tee useftilness  and  long  life,  if  there  be  no  hexeditBiy 
taint  to  crop  out  like  a  rock  strata  upon  «  good  aoil,  aod 
mar  all  our  culture  and  disappoint  our  best  endesvor. 

It  is  refreshing  in  this  age  to  find  a  writer  oapaUs  of 
doing  justice  to  the  sublime  purity,  stnglenesa,  and  origi- 
nality of  the  great  philoeopher  Socrates,  and  oamrncntiBg 
with  foToe  and  penefeation  upon  what  is  vulgariy  csllsd 
his  **  Demon,"  that  impersonation  of  a  delicate  oonseicnei 
whose  manifestations  became  to  him  an  andible  voice, 
which  he  never  disregarded.  Pascal,  also,  the  abatrass 
thinker  and  consdentioas  follower  of  a  divine  intnHun, 
comes  in  for  a  meed  of  just  panogyrie. 

We  close  with  a  passage  in  the  anthor'a  happiest 
style: 

**  Pellow  laborer !  fear  not  to  do  maafVilly  the 
which  your  gifts  quality  you ;  but  do  it  as  one  who 
give  an  account  both  of  soaZ  and  body.  Work,  and  wodc 
hard  whils  it  is  day;  but  the  night  oometh  soon  enongih— 
do  not  huny  it  Use  your  Hunlties,  use  them  to  the  ut- 
most, but  do  not  abuse  them— make  not  the  wutrtai  to  te 
tho  work  of  the  inuMrloL  The  body  has  its  idaima,  itii 
a  good  servant ;  treat  it  well,  and  it  wQl  do  your  wosk; 
it  knows  its  own  business,  do  not  attempt  to  toech  it  or  to 
force  it ;  attend  to  its  wants  and  requixementa,  Ustea 
Undly  and  patiently  to  Its  hmts,  ooossoaally  foreetall  ils 
necessities  by  a  littie  indulgenoe,  and  yoiv  oonsideratioa 
will  be  repaid  with  interest.  But  task  it,  and  pine  it,  and 
suifocate  it,  make  it  a  slave  instead  of  a  servnnt ;  il  BMy 
not  complain  much,  but,  like  the  weary  camel  in  the 
desert,  U  wiU  U4  d(nen  to  dUJ» 


•*•*" 
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THE  PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 


Contributors  to  this  Number. 

MB8.  ELIZABETH  OAXES  SMITH, 
BEY.  OHABIiBS  H.  BBiaHAM, 
ABCHIBALD  ICAOLABEN,  of  Oxford,  Eng., 
jILFBED  B.  8TBEST, 
HENBY  WABD  BEEOHEB» 

E.  P.  EYAIYS, 

F.  B.  PEBXIN8, 
MBS.  H.  0.  BIBBSALL, 
PBOF.  HUXLBT, 

DB.  A.  L.  WOOD,  and 
THE  EDITOB. 

Notices  of  the  Press.— We  call  special 

attention  to  the  notices  of  Mrs.  Gleason's  book  which  we 
have  received  tnmk  persons  who  have  read  it,  and  from 
the  newspaper  and  magavme  press.  It  is  rarely  that  a 
work  of  this  character  has  been  so  well  received. 

Dr.  Susan  Everett  has  oloeed  her  sea- 
son  of  lectures  for  the  present,  and  wUl  recreate  until 
September,  when  she  will  open  her  flill  campaign  in  Hew 
York  and  Maasachuvetts.  She  may  be  addressed  during 
the  summer  at  Aurora,  lU.,  Dmwar  141 


Bacon's    Family    Guide  to  the 

Holt  Bmui.^New  York :  John  Beardshaw,  15  laight 
Street. 

This  chart  is  unique  in  its  design,  and  for  the  pmpess 
fbr  which  it  is  contrived,  we  diould  think  it  would  psote 
useftal.  The  map  gives  the  location  of  all  the  places  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible,  the  joumeyings  of  the  IsmeUtea,  the 
travels  of  St  Paul,  and  much  other  matter  of  Inletsst 
which  can  not  be  explained  in  a  briaf  paragraph.  Itii 
sold  by  agents.    Price,  $1  60. 

A  G-ood  Sewing  Machine  ia  given 

fi-ee  for  a  club  of  85  subscribers  and  $70.  Thia  preainm 
is  very  popular.  If  there  is  a  poor,  deserving  ftmlly  ia 
your  neighborhood  help  it  to  get  a  good  sewing  ^***t— 
by  subsmbiog  at  onoe.  Perliaps  your  minister's  wilb 
wants  one.  If  so,  help  her  to  get  it,  by  helping  her  to  gel 
up  a  dub.  The  Empire  is  one  of  the  best  eewing  ma- 
chines in  use,  and  we  are  sure  that  it  will  give  you  good 
satisfaction. 


Our  Premiums.— We  ahaU  be  oaMftd  to 
send  out  as  Premiums  nothing  which  is  not  all  that  vi 
ebiim  for  it  in  value.  Vooheap)  seeend-hand^  or  indiftr 
ent  article  will  be  used. 
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Facts  for  the  Ladies.— I  purchased 

a  Wheeler  ft  Wilson  Sewing  Ifachine  abont  ten  years 
ago,  and  while  learning  to  use  It  withjout  instmotion, 
broke  one  needle ;  after  that  for  more  than  nine  yeara,  I 
had  the  machine  in  almost  dally  nse,  doing  all  my  family 
sewing  and  very  moch  for  friends  end  others,  and  in- 
stmcted  seven  persons  in  the  nse  of  the  maohlne,  without 
breaking  a  needle.  My  machine  has  nerer  cost  one 
penny  for  repairs.  I  haye  sewed  honrs  with  a  worzisome 
babe  in  my  lap,  working  npon  fiftbrio  of  the  most  delicate 
texturei  as  well  as  upon  men's  and  boys'  clothes  of  the 
heaviest  material.  I  have  made  garments  for  the  cradle, 
the  bridal,  the  hospital,  and  the  funeral.  Entering  into 
every  vicissitude  in  lifiB,  my  machine  has  become,  as  it 
were,  a  part  of  my  bemg.  MBS.  M.  L.  PECK, 

Mxxico,  N.  Y. 

The  Address  Label.— By  thU  method 

oiur  subscribers  can  keep  thdr  own  aoeounts  as  to  when 
their  terms  oi  subscription  dose;  for  instance,  if  the 
printed  slip  has  **  De70,*'  or  •*  Je71 "  added  to  the  name, 
it  signifles  that  the  subscriber's  term  of  subscription  ex- 
piree with  the  December  number  of  1870,  or  the  June 
number  of  1871,  and  so  on  ef  seg. 

Talks  to  My  Patients.— Mrs.  Glea- 

son's  book,  advertised  and  noticed  dsewhsre,  is  meeting 
with  a  good  sale.  We  can  supply  it  to  subscribers  and 
agents  in  any  quantity.  A  good  many  ladies  are  selling 
it  with  success.  Wo  should  like  to  have  in  every  town 
a  good  Lady  Agent.  For  particulars  of  agency,  write 
to  the  Publishers. 

Books  C-  ©•  D. — Parties  who  order 
books  will  find  it  cheaper  to  send  the  money  with  the 
order,  than  to  order  O.  O.  D.,  as  in  this  ease  the  cost  of 
collection  will  be  added  to  the  bill.  This  is  considerable, 
when  the  money  has  to  be  returned  tram  a  distant  point. 
Those  who  order  0.  O.  D.,  should  send  one-fourth  the 
ralne  6f  the  order  in  advance  to  Insure  prompt  att^tion. 

Home  Treatment.— Invalids  wishing 

presonptionsfor  home  treatment  can  have  them  for  Five 
Dollars.  They  should  sendfUl  particulars  of  their  cases. 
Any  person  sending  five  new  subscribers  to  Tns  Kkuat.t> 
ow  HsAi.TH  and  Ten  Dollars,  will,  if  he  does  not  choose 
other  premiums,  bo  entitled  to  a  prescription  for  treat- 
ment free. 

Caution* — Otit  friend«  m  writing  to  ufl 
will  please  be  very  particular  and  give  Postoflice,  County 
•nd  State  with  every  letter,  and  not  depend  on  us  to  re- 
member where  they  live,  though  they  may  have  told  us  a 
hundred  timet.  Those  who  think  we  can  turn  to  our 
books  and  And  their  names  and  address  without  trouble, 
are  quite  mistaken^ 

Wantedi-^Will  onx  readers  please  send  us 
brief  items  of  news  and  eiqtezience  xefluring  to  Health  and 
Physical  Oulture  topic*.  Make  them  pointed  and  praoti- 
oal,  and  we  will  publish  them  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
Do  not  mLc  them  up  with  business  or  personal  matters, 
hut  on  separate  nheets  of  paper  and  in  readiness  tot  the 
Printer. 

Clubs  of  Twenty-five.— Any  person 
who  will  send  us  at  one  time  twenty-five  new  subscribers 
to  this  monthly,  shall  have  them  for  Twenty-five  Dollars. 
Bemember  they  must  be  new  snbeoribers»  and  all  be  sent 
at  one  time. 


Notice  to  Onr  Correspondents.— 

The  following  hints  to  correspondents  should  be  observed 
in  writing  to  us : 

1.  Always  attach  namok  Post  OiBoe,  County,  and  State 

to  your  letter. 

2.  8xHD  MoKiT  by  Check  on  New  York,  or  by  Postoflice 

Honey  Order.    If  this  is  impossible,  inclose  Bills  and 
register  Letter. 
8.  Caxasa  AUn  Nxw  Yoaz  Oxtt  Subscsibebs  should  send 
12  cents  extra,  with  which  to  prepay  postage  on  sub- 
scriptions to  Ths  Herald  or  Hsalth. 

4.  HxxxMBSB,  if  you  are  entitled  to  a  Premium,  to  order 

it  when  you  send  the  Club»  and  inform  us  how  it  is  to 
be  sent. 

5.  BxifSHBBa  THAT  WB  VOW  oivx  the  Empire  Sewing 

Machine  as  a  premium.  It  is  guaranteed  to  give  good 
satisfiftction. 

6.  Rkxxmbkb  to  sbkd  in  dubs  early. 

7.  Rbmbxbkb  to  look  at  our  Premium  List  and  Book 

List,  and  see  exactly  what  we  give  and  have  for  sole. 

8.  BmxxHBa  that  ftr  the  names  and  addresses  ot  25 

persons,  either  invalids  or  friends  of  Temperance  and 
Health  Beform,  we  give  Prof.  Wilson's  book  on  the 
Turkish  Bath.    It  contains  72  pages. 

9.  Stamps  should  be  sent  to  prepay  postage  on  letters  that 

require  an  answer. 

10.  Those  who  want  a  good  SpironuUr,  Parlor  Oymna" 
WKW,  or  FiUerfot  making  their  water  dean,  will  find 
the  prices  in  another  column.  , 

11.  iMVALms  i^m  all  parts  of  the  country  are  invited  to 
write  to  us  for  our  circular,  and  ftUl  particulars  as  to 
Treatment  or  Board  in  the  Hygienic  Institution, 
See  advertisement  elsewhere. 

12.  See  List  of  Books  elsewhera 

Job  Printing. — y^e  ar©  prepared  to  exe- 
cute in  neat,  substantial  styles,  various  kinds  of  Job 
PanrriKo :  such  as  Pamphlets,  Circulars,  Envelopes,  Bill- 
heads, Letter-heads,  Cards,  Labels,  Small  Handbills,  etc., 
at  the  same  rates  as  in  all  first-class  New  York  printing 
establishments.   Stereotype  work  done  to  order. 

19*  Our  ftiends  in  the  country  who  wish  neat  and  ac- 
curate printing,  can  rely  on  first-class  work,  by  sending 
plainly  written  and  well-prepared  manuscripta  For  terms, 
send  sample  or  copy  of  work,  state  quahty  of  printing 
material  to  be  used,  and  the  number  of  copies  wanted,  in- 
closing stamp  for  reply. 

How  to  Send  Money.— in  making 

remittances  for  subscriptions,  always  procure  a  draft  on 
New  York,  or  a  Potto^os  ifofiey  Order,  if  possible. 
Where  neither  of  these  can  be  procnred,  send  the  money, 
hut  in  a  Megistered  Utter,  The  present  registration  sys- 
tem has  been  found  by  the  postal  authonties  to  be  virtu- 
ally an  absolute  protection  against  losses  by  mail.  AU 
Postmasters  are  obliged  to  register  letters  whenever  re- 
quested to  do  so. 


Horticultural  School 

Ain» 

Health  Institute  of  Pennsylvania. 

By  securing  a  share  of  stock  in  this  institution,  a  tew 
Farm  Hands,  Nurserymen,  Oaroeners,  Ardutects,  Car- 
penters, Masons,  Painters,  Laborers,  Physimans,  Teach- 
ers, Housekeepers,  Helpers,  and  others  who  are  or  wish  to 
become  Hygienists  and  Beformers,  can  have  honus  and 
eoneUtnt  tmij^oymeni  and  fair  vtagei. 

Send  for  Prospectus  and  Subsoh^on  list,  just  issued. 
Inclose  stamp  and  address        B.  .£  BYBSR,  M.  D., 

au-lt*  Loudon,  Frimklln  County,  Pa. 


WHAT  THE  DOCTORS,  THE  PEOPLE,  AND  PRESS  SAI 


ABOUT   MRS.   DR.    GLBASON'S 


TALKS    TO    MT   PATIENTS. 


From  P.  IL  Satu,  1L  D.,  of  ITaflUn*,  Mau. 

I  have  just  laid  do^m  Hri.  Dr.  Gleason's  new  woik,  aad 

I  am  impatient  to  take  np  my  pen  in  praise  of  it.    The 

book  is  true  to  its  title,  and  ftill  of  strong  jwints  and  good 

(^nnaels.     But  its  chiefest  charm  for  me  is  that  the 

\rrit-er  so  well  understands  the  so  froq^'jent  connection  of  a 

frotfbled  spirit  with  broken  health,  and  that  from  the 

"  fountain  of  her  own  warm  Christian  heart,  and  f^m  her 

experience  as  physician,  wife,  and  mother,  she  knows  so 

well  how  to 

'  *<  Minister  to  a  mind  diseased, 
Pludc  firom  the  memory  a  rooted  soirovr,  and 
Gloai^*  the  stufiEed  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
1  Which  weighs  upon  the  heart.*' 

JVoM  If  re.  Sakab  R.  A.  DoLUnr,  K.  D.,  RoehetUTf  X,  F. 

The  tiUe,  "Talks  to  My  Patients,"  might  indicfae  to 
some  that  the  interest  of  this  pleasant  and  instmctivo  rol- 
ume  was  confined  to  the  patients  of  its  author ;  but  while 
the  needs  of  these  may  have  suggested  the  *'  Talks"  whioh 
come  to  make  the  book,  no  phydclan  will  read  it  without 
thinking  of  scores  who  would  be  benefited  by  its  perusal ; 
and  no  mother  wilt  read  it  who  wUl  not  thereafter  be  bet- 
ter pr(«pared  to  lovingly  and  undorstandingly  guard  and 
oaro  fbr  the  physical  and  moral  well-being  of  her  chil- 
dren.   I  hare  set  it  oironlatmg  among  my  patients. 

From  Mrs.  Dr.  WnrsLow,  WathingUnit  D.  C, 

Kever  was  a  book  more  tmly  named.  In  reading  It,  I 
see  the  author  before  me  and  hear  her  voice.  It  does  ma 
good,  and  it  wUl  do  every  one  good  for  whom  it  was  writ- 
ten. What  a  ha^iy  thought  it  was  fbr  the  author  to  diJE> 
ftise  herself  in  such  a  qui^  modest  way  over  the  hearts 
and  lives  of  those  she  had  previously  blessed  I 

.F>iom  Mrs.  Dr.  Salu,  ElmirOj  If,  K 

T  am  glad  Mrs.  Gleason  has  written  **  Talks  to  My  Pa- 
tients." It  is  a  worthy  ofil^ring,  and  will  go  forth  and  a 
blessod  work  where  her  voice  can  never  bo  heard.  I  would 
rather  have  written  that  book  than  been  queen  of  the 
greatest  empire  on  this  small  globe  of  ours  I 

JPVoM  Rev.  Joacra  Smxtb,  Orand  Bapidt,  Midk, 

It  is  a  book  admirable  for  its  brevity  and  sense.  It  is 
tiie  best  on  such  subjects  that  has  ever  met  my  eye.  I 
belifve  it  win  do  veiy  muoh  good.  "We  are  glad  to  see  the 
author's  hand  and  soul  on  every  page,  and  to  feel  that 
she  has  written,  la  Christian  love,  on  a  theme  which  Is 
really  sacred,  but  is  made  so  much  a  "*'>^<»i"^  of  quackexy. 

From  Mrs.  SrAm^T,  qfihe  Female  CoUegt,  Elmira,  y.T. 

I  belf«?«  it  to  be  tha  book  abovo  allolhen  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  young  mothers  and  maidens,  to  help  and  to 
guide  them  in  regard  to  those  topics  and  ftmctions  pecu- 
liar to  woman.  I  hope  and  believe  the  book  may  find  a 
large  sale,  tor  it  is  worthy  of  an  eactenslvo  drcolation,  and 
I  shall  hope  to  bear  a  small  part  from  year  to  year  in  reo- 
ommending  it  to  my  firiends. 

It  is  a  oompend  of  mothsrly  aad  womanly  hints,  wmch 
should  be  acoessible  to  all  of  the  female  sex,  whether 
maidens  or  matrons.— Boiton  CuUivaior. 

A  book  that  oontams  auoh  new  and  valuable  informa- 
tion ;  no  nonsoose  in  it.— &in  Francisco  AJUa  California, 

▲  book  we  oan  safely  leoommend.— .irifttcr**  MagoMiiu. 


From  EL1S4BETB  Oases  Sxtni,  tkt  tpeO-ftnovn  Attthmm 

I  would  gladly  see  this  work  in  tiie  hands  of  every  yoimg 
mother  in  the  land ;  it  would  serve  to  give  her  oonildeDee 
in  herself  and  in  the  divine  provisions  of  Nature.  She 
would  be  saved  fix>m  that  weak  and  senseless  fear  whklL 
embitters  Uie  life  of  the  young  wife  and  mother,  axkd  leads 
her  to  adopt  courses  destruetive  to  her  peace  of  mind  and 
detrimental  to  her  health. 

The  ftill,  gracious  womanhood  of  the  author  ia  appareut 
throughout,  not  unmixed  with  a  oheerful  humor  quite  re- 
freshing upon  suoh  BubjMts.  She  is  evidently  fiuniliar 
with  the  pen,  and  uses  it  with  eas?.  SheissnlBoientlyaa- 
entific,  but  not  tedhnioally  so,  and  her  book  may  be  cCM 
as  proof  that  women  never  undertake  any  thing  they  aze 
imable  to  accomplish.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  sndi' 
honor  the  profession ;  they  axe  fast  driving  bom  ita  1 
those  unprincipled  charlatans  who  cater  to  the 
and  wickedness  of  woman,  aad  xendor  marriage  a  baxrei 
and  dishonored  relation. 

Irom  The  Evening  Mail,  J^ew  Tork  Citf, 

"Wb  know  of  no  book  which,  in  its  way,  deserves  heozi- 
ieroommealation.  This  is  sold  to  be  the  first  medical 
work  issued  iiA  America  from  the  pen  of  a  woman  ;  aiay 
all  that  follow  be  as  good  I  Modest  in  ita  assumptions,  it 
does  not  pcetend  that  physioians  are  unneceesary,  b«C  it 
teaches  what  are  the  causes  of  many  diaeasea,  and  how 
they  and  the  physioians  may  be  avoided.  It  so  avrads 
^e  two  extremea  of  mo<A  delioacy  and  pandersome  detail 
with  such  good  sense,  that  we  could  wish  it  put  into  the 
hands  of  every  Amerioan  girl  and  woman. 

From  The  Liberal  OhritHan,  Jfew  ToHt  CV^. 

After  readmg  the  whole  of  this  book,  we  prononnoe  it 
the  most  admirable  and  excellent  that  we  have  ever 
of  its  class.  It  is  written  for  women.  The  style  ia 
ant  and  readable,  and  it  is  ftall  of  wise  eounsela  aad 
gestions  regarding  the  very  things  in  which  so  many 
pie  most  need  assistance.  It  is  a  safie  book  fbr  yonxig^ 
pie  to  read,  for  any  body,  indeed,  and  this  can  be 
very  fBw  books  doroted  to  sudi  subjects.  There  ia 
sentence  in  it  that  ean  be  perverted,  or  misused,  so 
do  any  harm.  We  wish  the  book  could  be  read  in  erefy 
household  in  our  country. 


of 

a 
to 


l^rom  Harper'e  Magasine,  Jfew  Tork  Citg. 

Mrs.  Oleason  is  able  to  say  something  to  wfvca 
mothers  whioh  no  man  could  say.  There  oan  be  no  i 
^ence  of  opinion  about  the  value  of  the  pnustieal 
tions  she  aflbrds,  which  are  oharactoriied  by  sound  phiioe- 
ophy  and  dear,  good,  sterling  common  aenae.  We  wirii 
the  chapter,'  **  Confidential  to  Motben,"  might  be  ptS^ 
lished  as  a  traot  aad  sent  to  every  mother  in  flu  land. 


This  book  is  like  the  familiar  conversation  of  eome' 
experienced  friend,  who  has  gathered  young  girls,  youag 
wives,  and  young  mothers  to  her  side,  and  is  telling  them 
all  about  the  grave  mystery  of  their  organiaation  and  how 
to  care  fbr  ihemselvos.— IRss^M  AdeerUeer. 

4 

This  book  treats  in  a  thorough  yet  delicate  mannffr  of 
all  the  troubles,  caros»  aad  diseases  of  women.  Wedonot 
hesitate  to  say  it  is  tho  best  book  of  its  olaaa  we  hare  je^ 
seen — Oodjf't  Xady*«  Book, 
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CHAPTEE    XXV. 

.The  Pbofbssob  Gbows  Tboubled. 

THE  Professor  thus  writes  in  bis  journal: 
"Yerily,  my  life  is  full  of  blessedness. 
Tbese  academic  groves,  tbese  scbolarly  pursuits, 
axQ  so  entirely  accordant  witb  my  taste  and  feel- 
ings that  I  desire  nothing  else.  I  correspond 
witb  the  learned  of  similar  institutions,  and  I 
8<3e  the  minds  of  my  pupils  doyelop  under  my 
teachings  with  a  sense  of  being  useful  and  dig- 
nified in  my  vocation. 

'*  I  miss  the  beautiful,  spiritual  face  of  Edward 
Osmond  in  my  class,  for  there  was  something 
tbere  that  became  to  me  prophetic  of  the  race. 
Sister  Electa  speaks  of  bim  as  belonging  to  tbe 
angels — in  tbe  best  import,  noble  as  a  man, 
beautiful  as  a  woman.  Somehow,  wben  I  re- 
call bis  face,  bis  voice,  it  blends  witb  a  sweet 
vision  of  a  dear  spring  of  water  beneatb  an- 
oasis  of  palm  trees,  and  be  sits  there,  his  bead 
resting  npon  a  lion,  and  his  arm  encircling  a 
lamb,  while  be  reads  a  scroll  in  tbe  brigbt  sun- 
Ugbt 


''  Electa  breatbes  into  our  household  the  very 
spirit  of  divine  peace;  even  Mrs.  Pynoham  is 
tranquiUzed  and  rendered  rational  under  ber  in- 
fluence, wbile  Cora  is  beyond  expression  lovely. 
Every  little  jarring  chord,  that  once  threatened 
to  mar  the  harmony  of  ber  being,  has  become 
musical  witb  joy  and  happiness. 

"I  observe  Electa  has  devoted  berself  mucb 
to  tbe  interests  of  tbe  Steams  family,  which 
seems  strange  to  me,  for  the  woman  Janet  is  a 
sad  vixen  and  a  loud-talking  ignoramus,  with  na 
consciousness  of  her  short-comings.  Paul,  on 
tbe  contrary,  is  a  good  youth  in  his  way. 

*'  Last  night,  thinking  to  surprise  Cora  with 
a  new  and  diminutive  watch  I  had  bought  for 
ber,  I  opened  one  of  her  bureau  drawers  to  lay 
it  therein.  Ah  me !  what  a  lovely,  fairy  sight 
met  my  eyes !  all  so  snowy  white,  so  airy,  so 
fresh,  so  diminutive!  Cautiously  I  raised  a 
little  shirt  thin  as  gossamer  to  my  lips,  and 
kissed  it  over  and  over  again,  and  gave  expres- 
sion to  my  deep  joy  and  reverence  in  words  of 
prayer.  Then  Cora  approached  on  tiptoe,  and, 
blushing,,  pnt  her  arms  about  my  neck,  and 


aMording  to  Act  of  OangraBs,  in  the  year  1870,  by  Wood  ft  Holbbook,  in  the  Olerk'i  OflSM  of  the  Distaiol 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  Distdet  of  New  York. 
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even  kissed  my  tearfal  eyes ;  but  she  whispered 
•    playfully, 

"  *  Naughty  boys  mustn't  peep  !*  and  then 
she  burst  into  tears,  and  laid  her  dear  head  in 
my  bosom. 

"  I  had  not  for  some  time  had  any  recurrence 
of  my  dreams,  and  I  could  see  that  Cora  was 
very  glad,  and  even  hinted  that  she  hoped  I 
would  nerer  have  a  recurrence  of  them.  I  own 
T  did  not  sympathize  with  this  desire,  for  I  was 
conscious  of  a  new  life  and  spirit  and  health 
through  this  source,  as  though  I  had  quaffed  of 
the  primitive  spring  of  life  and  being. 

*'  Several  weeks  have  transpired  since  I  last 
wrote,  and  I  have  much  to  record.  There  bad 
been  much  of  stir  and  bustle  in  the  house,  and 
my  library  was  quite  deserted.  I  sat  listlessly 
holding  some  fine  mineralogio  specimens  in  my 
hands,  beautifully  polished  stgates  and  crystals 
of  the  quartz,  and  a  piece  of  amber  inclosing  a 
fly,  and  I  must  add  that  the  touch  of  amber  is 
to  me  a  gentle  exhilarant,  when  I  i>assed  into 
my  dream  existence. 

" '  George,*  said  my  old  friend,  the  hunter,  *  1 
do  not  quite  understand  you.  I  believe  you  fall 
asleep  now  and  then.  You  do  not  seem  to  sleep ; 
but  I  tell  you,  old  fellow,  you  sit  bolt  upright, 
and  talk  in  a  most  astonishing  manner;  to 
speak  plainly,  you  are  muddling  about,  talking 
of  triremes — that  seems  to  be  the  word — and 
you  swore  by  the  eternal  Styx,  and  how  any 
sort  of  sticks  should  be  eternal  I  do  not  know ; 
and  then  you  bade  me  watch  when  the  moon 
was  full,  and  having  offered  a  ^hite  kid  to  Tri- 
via, and  laid  a  coin  under  her  right  foot,  I 
might  depart  to  whence  I  came.' 

"  *  Are  you  sure  that  it  was  I,  the  real,  iden- 
tical G(eorge,  who  talked  in  this  fashion,  Hod- 
man P 

"  *  Why,  man  alive  I  who  else  should  it  be  P 
To  own  up,  old  fellow,  you  do  look  uncommonly 
handsome,  and  you  spout  away  in  a  manner  to 
shame  the  stump-speakers.  Then  again  you 
have  a  style  of  looking  deucedly  foolish,  and 
smiling,  and  just  now  you  whispered,  in  a  way 
to  kill, 


<< 


Blest  as  the  immortal  gods  is  ho, 
The  favored  youth  that  sits  by  thee ;" 

and  yoQ  laid  your  hand  on  your  heart,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.    It's  mighty  queer!* 

"  *  Bodman,  I  swear  to  you  that  I  have  not 
been  asleep.  I  think  it  is  you  who  are  getting 
luny.  Fill  your  pipe,  old  boy,  for  I  shall  not 
believe  all  is  right  with  you  until  I  see  the  light 
■moke  exhaling  in  this  delicious  air.* 

"Bodman  rammed  the  tobacco  into  his  meer- 


shaum  so  violently  that  the  wondcir  was  he  did 
not  split  the  bowl,  and  then,  eyeing  me  askanop, 
he  reached  over  to  me,  where  I  sat  on  the  grass, 
with  a  scarlet  cactus  in  my  fingers,  and  give  me 
such  a  hard,  sudden  grip  with  thumb  and  finger 
that  I  involuntary  started  with  the  pain.  He 
gave  himself  an  even  more  formidable  pinch, 
and  then  settling  himself  to  his  pipe,  he  ex- 
claimed, 
"  '  All  right,  old  boy ;  go  on  !* 

DKBAM  BBSUMED. 

'*  At  length  I  began  to  weary  of  my  life  in 
the  gloom  of  the  ancient  temple,  and  we  made 
our  preparations  to  depart.  We  feared  the 
dwarf  might  oppose  this  movement,  or  refmie  to 
go  ^th  us,  but,  on  the  contrary,  -she  seemed 
overjoyed  at  the  plan,  and  lent  herself  to  amass- 
ing tlie  gold  and  gems  which  should  serve  to 
preserve  us  from  want. 

<< '  O  my  Narita !  shall  you  not  pine  for  yooi 
kindred,  and  long  to  return  ?'  asked  Zalinka. 

"  '  Why  should  1  ?  Soon  the  last  of  my  race 
will  sleep  the  long  sleep  in  the  shadow  of  the 
silent  temple,  and  why  then  should  Narita  be 
there  P' 

"  '  True,  most  true ;  better  to  lie  where  the 
blossom  will  cluster,  and  the  bird  mug,  my  de- 
voted child  !* 

"  Narita  shook  her  masses  of  hair  over  her  wee 
face  and  covered  it  also  with  her  hands,  but  die 
said  no  more.  At  length  she  announced  that  all 
was  in  readiness.  We  ascended  to  the  area 
above,  and  took  our  last  look  at  the  glorious  city 
lying  beneath.  The  sun  had  gone  down  to  his 
amber  couch,  and  the  full  moon  shown  resplen- 
dent upon  the  vast  teocalla  and  the  nearly  de- 
serted streets.  In  the  distance  arose  the  pilee  of 
smoke  convolved  and  dense  £rom  the  monntaiu 
which  never  slumbered,  while  groves  of  x>almi 
and  mahogany  lifted  their  motionieas  heads 
solemnly  in  the  night  air,  and  the  river  flowed 
and  sparkled  onward  like  molten  silver  in  the 
moonlight. 

'*  All  was  so  flooded  in  the  clear  white  rays, 
that  the  birds,  doubtful  of  the  hour,  flitted  from 
branch  to  branch  at  intervals,  and  the  clear 
notes  of  the  Campanero  sounded  like  the  joyous 
tone  of  a  marriage-bell.  More  than  once  its 
white  feathers  almost  touched  our  heads,  as  we 
sat  in  our  verdant  bower,  where  probably  it 
had  a  nest  near  by.  We  sat  long,  indulging 
in  that  silence  which  is  much  more  eloqneot 
than  words,  when  again  the  Campanero  rang 
her  pretty  chimes  close  to  our  ears.  I  took  the 
hand  of  Zalinka,  and  there,  under  the  holy  stan, 
in  the  solitude  of  that  ancient  fane,  besought  her 
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to  be  my  wife,  and  as  she  answered  only  with 
her  lustrous  eyes,  the  bell-bird  chimed  our  only 
note  of  joy. 

*' '  It  was  a  nice,  plirty  place  to  make  love  to  a 
woman  in/  interrupted  Kodman.  *  I  suppose 
when  a  fellow  is  so  fall  of  happiness  as  you  must 
a  been  eyery  thing  takes  on  a  festive  look,  oth- 
erwise, I  was  going  to  remark  that  the  bell-bird 
alwajrs  has  a  melancholy  sound,  to  my  mind. 
Go  on.' 

"  We  left  the  pigmy  inhabitants  of  the  temple 
sleeping  soundly,  and,  conducted  by  Karita,  we 
again  penetrated  the  cavernous  labyrinths  of 
the  subterranean  way,  and  after  hours,  and 
what  seemed  days  to  me,  emerG:ed  upon  the 
banks  of  the  riyer.  Seizing  a  narrow  batteau, 
which  had  been  hauled  up  under  a  clump  of 
agoyes,  we  floated  down  the  stream.  It  mat- 
tered not  to  us  whither  we  went,  for  to  the  eyes 
of  loyers  all  places  are  alike  beautiful. 

"At  length  we  heard  the  roar  of  a  cataract, 
and  the  contour  of  ibe  hilly  country  which  we 
now  approached,  gave  indications  of  a  deep  and 
dan gerous  descent.  Leaving  the  canoe  to  its  fate, 
we  ascended  an  eminence,  whence  could  be  seen 
the  bosom  of  a  lovely  lake,  over  which  skimmed 
and  wheeled  in  careless  gambols  innumerable 
aquatic  birds,  and  in  the  distance  arose  the  tow- 
ers and  pyramids  of  a  vast  city. 

'  '^  Light  as  an  antelope  of  the  hills,  the  happy 
Zalinka  moved  at  my  side,  unconscious  of  fatigue, 
never  weary  with  the  beauty  of  all  she  beheld, 
and  giving  expression  to  her  content  by  chant- 
ing in  her  soft  voice  the  simple  and  often  im- 
passioned songs  of  her  people. 

*^  The  sun  was  rising  when  we  entered  the  city, 
which  in  the  distance  had  seemed  so  inviting. 
Gradually  the  orb  of  light  shone  along  the 
streets,  lighting  up  the  spires  of  g^rass  amid  its 
paving-fitones,  creeping  from  terrace  to  terrace 
of  its  temples  and  palaces,  burnishing  the  archi- 
trave, and  throwing  into  bold  relief  the  huge 
stony  giants  looking  down  from  portico  and  wall, 
but,  save  the  bird  flitting  through  the  silent 
trees,  or  the  emerald  lizard  gliding  along  the 
pathway,  there  was  no  sign  of  life.*, 

"  As  yet  there  was  no  decay.  The  pure,  trans- 
parent atmosphere  had  left  the  noblest  fane  and 
the  humblest  dwelling  alike,  in  all  the  freshness 
and  beauty  of  their  original  creation.  Upon 
the  walls  the  gorgeous  coloring  of  purple  and 
pold  and  vermilion  were  revived,  as  when  the 
tints  first  grew  under  the  hands  of  the  master. 
The  ashes  were  still  upon  the  hearth-stone ;  the 
golden  fillet  of  the  priest,  the  obsidian  imple- 
ments of  sacrifice  lay  upon  the  altar,  as  if  the 


steps  of  the  hierarchy  had  hardly  ceased  their 
echo  along  the  corridor. 

**  What  calamity  had  fallen  upon  the  deserted 
city,  to  leave  it  thus  desolate  in  the  very  strength 
and  prime  of  its  creation?  There  were  the 
myriads  of  people  who  had  made  its  thorough- 
fares resonant  with  echoing  feet,  and  the  hum 
of  busy  life.  Vainly  we  walked  its  silent  ways 
and  penetrated  yestibule  and  hall,  and  the  sacred 
precincts  of  cloistered  grove  and  holy  crypt. 
The  silence  of  death  without  its  decay  hung 
over  all,  impressing  us  with  sentiments  of  pro- 
found awe.  Years,  it  may  have  been,  had  passed 
since  the  inhabitants  had  ceased  from  the  great 
city,  for  now  and  then  a  shrub  might  be  seen 
bursting  £roin  some  vividly-colored  cornice,  or 
a  vine  stealing  softly  up  the  limbs  of  some  grand 
old  idol  that  looked  helplessly  downward  upon 
the  intruder. 

"  Who  were  the  people  ?  Whence  came  they  ? 
Were  they  cotemporary  with  Melchizedek  ? 
Might  the  ages  then  have  resounded  wih  the 
paaans  of  Job,  or  the  trimbrel  ol  Miriam  ?  Were 
the  ballads  out  of  which  some  Homer  garnered 
his  inspiration  once  sung  along  these  solitary 
streets  ?  Were  frail  Helens  here,  aitid  Iphigenias 
with  beseeching  eyes,  and  Sapphos  maddening 
the  heart  with  song  and  beauty  P  Silence  broods 
like  a  pall,  cold,  impenetrable.  The  gods  have 
fled  the  deserted  fane,  the  Hestia  have  gone 
from  the  dead  ashes  of  forgotten  homes,  and  the 
chill  but  not  the  ghastliness  of  the  sepulchre 
usurps  the  atmosphere  of  a  city,  which  is  left 
without  a  name  or  remembrance. 

"I  had  felt  an  unaccountable  sensation  of 
dread,  a  sense  as  of  invisible  surroundings — the 
awe  as  if  hidden,  unseen,  mysterious  influences 
were  working  a  spell  upon  the  senses,  when  sud- 
denly Zalinka  clung  to  me  with  terror,  and  hid 
her  face  in  my  bosom.  Narita  also  tore  the 
silver  bodkin  from  her  masses  of  hair,  as  was 
her  custom  when  excited,  and  buried  her  little 
face  in  a  comer  of  her  mistress'  robe. 

*' '  Let  us  go  hence,'  cried  Zalinka.  '  Hasten 
away,  my  Teoniax ;  the  city  ia  forsaken  of  the 
gods.  The  people  were  abhorrent,  and  the 
great  powers  above  rained  desolation  and  terror 
upon  them,  and  they  perished,  one  and  all. 
Look,  Teomax,  at  yonder  sacred  temple !  it  is 
cleft  from  crown  to  base  with  the  lightnings  of 
Heaven.  Thus  does  the  great  one  God  speak 
when  the  priest  pollutes  his  altar.' 

**  Gathering  her  to  my  side,  we  rushed  from 
the  city  as  if  Pan  and  all  the  forces  of  earth 
which  he  commands  were  leagued  for  our  de- 
struction. The  banks  of  the  river  were  so 
densely  bordered  with  vines  and  cacti,  that  we 
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could  scarcely  make  our  way,  and  more  than 
once  the  tiny  form  of  the  dwarf  was  suspended 
in  mid  air,  as,  attempting  to  leap  some  yawn- 
ing crevasse,  she  was  caught  by  her  long  hair. 
At  these  times  she  tore  it  away  with  her  hands, 
and  screamed  more  with  rage  than  pain,  yet  no 
solicitations  would  prevail  to  induce  her  to  have 
it  braided  and  fastened  to  her  small  head. 

*'  After  hours  of  wearisome  •ffort,  we  at  length 
descended  to  the  foot  of  the  falls,  and  there,  to 
our  great  delight,  we  found  the  light  canoe  which 
we  had  abandoned  above  had  passed  the  cata- 
ract nninjnred,  and  was  safely  moored  in  an  an- 
gle of  the  stream,  whither  the  foaming  eddy  had 
lodged  it.  We  now  seated  ourselves  in  this,  and 
submitting  ourselves  to  the  guidance  of  the  flood, 
floated  onward. 

*'  *  I  hope  you  had  a  good  rifle,  for  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  a  jaguar,  or  boa-oonstrictor, 
or  some  other  varmint,  snug  on  the  branch  of 
some  tree,  leady  to  drop  down  and  make  a 
dinner  npon  the  carcass  of  a  traveler.' 

"  *  No,  I  had  no  arms,  nor  were  we  molested. 
Indeed,  Zalinka  assured  me  that  all  rude  crea- 
tures were  disarmed  by  the  symbol  upon  her 
shoulder.  Once,  the  loud  crackling  and  crash- 
ing of  the  trees  that  overhung  our  path  admon- 
ished ns  of  the  approach  of  some  wild  beast,  and 
soon  the  heavy  vines  laden  with  their  weight  of 
bloom  and  perfume  were  thrust  aside,  and  the 
glittering  eyes  of  an  enormous  snako  appeared 
from  the  shore,  but  Zalinka  waved  her  hand 
and  he  laid  his  head  upon  the  earth  in  mute  sub- 
mission. 

"*It*s  a  pity  you  couldn't  have  put  a  ball 
through  his  head,  when  he  lay  there  convenient, 
for  the  next  traveler  wasn't  likely  to  fare  as 
well  as  you  did.  For  my  part,  I  always  feel  as 
if  I  was  kiUing  "  Old  Nick,"  when  I  kill  a  sar- 
pent.    Go  on,' 

*'  Zalinka  all  through  this  journey  was  gay  as 
a  bird,  tender  and  maidenly  as  primal  woman  is. 
Nothing  could  equal  her  rosy  blush,  her  mtf- 
sioal  laugh  startled  the  denizens  of  the  wood  to 
their  wildest  merriment,  and  timid  creatures 
through  our  path,  were  lured  by  the  sweetness  of 
her  presence. 

"'Ah  me!'  interrupted  Rodman,  'many  a 
poor  dog  cursed  with  a  termigant  wife  weuld 
envy  you  such  a  woman.  I  knew  one  such, 
wiser  and  better  than  the  man  who  loved  the 
earth  she  trod  upon,  and  he  grew  jealous  only 
of  the  angels — and  they  took  her,  they  took 
her !    Go  on.* 

"  But  I  could  not  go  on,  for  Cora's  head  lay 
upon  my  bosom,  and  she  whispered, 

"  *  George,  do  you  know  that  when  you  dream 


you  are  like  the  strings  of  a  wind -harp.  I 
hear  a  faint  breath  of  music ;  it  is  bare,  it  is 
gone.  I  listen,  and  am  tantalized  with  a  note; 
I  see  tints  of  purple  light  aroand  your  templBn, 
and,  0  George  I  you  are  not  George  at  all,  but 
so  bright,  so  joyous-looking !  I  am  sure  Zalinka 
is  a  great  deal  more  to  you  than  poor  littls 
Cora !'  and  the  tears  were  in  her  eyes. 

"  *  Hy  sweet  child,  if  Zalinka  comes  to  me  in 
dreams,  is  it  a  fault  of  mine  ?  If  there  are  depths 
in  the  human  soul  undiscovered  by  and  un- 
known to  common  experience,  shall  we  contnmi 
them,  and  shrink  from  them  in  teiror  P  Bather 
should  we  not  accept  them  with  profound  awe, 
accept  them  reverently  as  possibilities  of  esdst- 
ence,  as  a  gleam  of  wider,  grander  probabilities ; 
as  a  revelation  of  the  deeper  mysteries  of  being, 
which,  when  better  known,  will  open  to  na  the 
gates  of  eternal  realities,  and  show  to  us  how 
much  more  there  is  hidden  in  our  creation  than 
we  have  yet  learned  f 

"  Oh  George !  I  do  not  understand  you,  but 
it  all  soundt  as  beautiful  as  the  talk  of  Edward 
Ohnsteadr 

** '  And  yet  you  are  jealous  of  my  dream- wife, 
Coral' 

"  '  Is  she  your  wife  in  your  dream,  G^rge  P 
asked  Cora,  with  a  startled  look. 

''  *  Yes,  my  own  true,  loving  wife ;  she  has  be- 
come such  in  my  dream.' 

"  Cora  walked  away,  and  leaned  her  pretty 
head  upon  her  hand,  gazing  wistfully  from  the 
lattice,  and  then  she  came  to  me ;  she  put  her 
two  hands  upon  each  side  of  my  head  and  read 
my  eyes  in  a  new  way,  and  said  slowly, 

'' '  George,  perhaps  this  dream- wife  is  an 
archetype  of  the  second  wife-^;'  her  lips  trem- 
bled. 

** '  Do  not  break  my  heart,  darling,'  I  cried, 
clasping  her  in  my  arms. 

"  '  There,  dear  George !  if  you  are  content  I 
am.  Somehow,  I  am  weak  and  foolish,  but  I 
could  die  to  make  you  happy !' 

<^  *  And  I  could  die  for  thee,  my  beloved,  but 
we  will  not  die,  we  will  live  to  make  each  other 
happy.' 


t  tf 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

A  FbESHET  on  THB  ANDBOSOOOGISr. 

IT  was  one  of  those  warm  days  of  the  early 
spring  which  sometimes  visit  this  northern 
region,  always  the  precursor  of  the  breaking  up 
of  the  ice  in  the  upper  streams,  followed  by 
freshets  more  or  less  severe  in  proportion  to  the 
accumulation  of  snow  in  the  mountainous  ro- 
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gions.  Paul  had  just  come  home  from  a  short 
voyage  down  the  coasfc,  preparatory  to  those 
longer  adventures  upon  the  sea,  for  which  he  so 
ardently  longed.  Sister  Electa  had  not  only 
favored  his  desire  for  a  life  upon  the  ocean,  but 
had  herself  directed  his  nautical  studies,  and 
had  even  furnished  his  "  sea  chest*'  with  all  the 
comforts  and  conveoiences  pertaining  to  the 
sailor. 

Paul  rarely  now  saw  Patience,  whose  coquet- 
ries he  by  no  means  approved,  though  it  was 
evident  that  she  filled  a  very  large  place  in  his 
thoughts  if  not  in  his  heart. 

"  I  can  not  spend  all  my  time  backing  and 
filling  for  a  woman ;  if  she  is  ever  tired  of  fool- 
ing, I  will  speak  to  her ;  if  not,  not." 

His  mother  hod  set  her  eye  on  the  thrifty 
girl,  and  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  secure 
her  for  Paul.  Accordingly  she,  between  sunset 
and  dark,  put^  decent  black  shawl  over  her 
head  and  made  her  way  to  Deacon  Grant's. 
Avoiding  the  front  of  the  house,  she  made  her 
way  through  the  rear  door  directly  to  the  clean, 
wholesome  kitchen,  where  she  knew  Patience 
was  most  likely  to  be  found.  Here  indeed  she 
was,  looking  as  rosy  as  the  applet  which  she  was 
paring  to  make  into  pies.  She  colored  crimson 
at  tke  sight  of  Janet,  and  motioned  her  to  a 
chair.  ^  After  a  brief  silence,  followed  by  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  woather,  which  was  compared 
with  that  of  several  previous  winters,  and  the 
present  pronounced  as  comparatively  mild  and 
pleasant,  Mrs.  Steams  ventured  upon  the  obser- 
vation, 

"  Paul  got  home  from  Boston,  day  before  yes- 
terday." 

Patience  colored  to  the  eyes,  and  said,  '^  Did 
he  ?    I  suppose  you  were  right  glad !" 

"  Wellj  are!n*t  you  glad  too.  Patience  P  Pve 
seen  the  time  yo'd  eenymost  break  your  neck 
running  after  Paul!" 

"  That  was  when  I  was  young  and  foolish, 
Mrs.  Steams." 

"  Drat  the  gal !  You  put  on  mighty  smart 
airs.  I  hope  you  don't  consider  yourself  any 
hotter  than  my  Paul?" 

Patience  finished  the  apple  she  was  paring, 
struck  the  knife  into  another,  cut  ofif  the  blos- 
ftom  end  with  a  sharp  cut,  and  proceeded  to  turn 
it  round,  each  time  showing  the  white  fruit  and 
a  long  thread  of  skin  which  curled  and  length- 
ened under  the  knife  till  she  reached  the  stem, 
when  fche  severed  a  round  patch  and  dropped 
the  apple  into  the  tray  with  others  before  sub* 
jected  to  a  like  process.  All  this  time  she  did 
not  speak. 

At  length  the  irritable  Janet  ejaculated, 


"  So  you  think  yourself  too  good  for  Paul,  do 
youP' 

''I  do  not  feel  bound  to  say  what  I  think," 
returned  the  girl. 

"  Hoity,  toity !  what  are  the  gals  coming  to ! 
Time  was  when  a  likely  young  man  could  take 
his  pick  out  of  the  best." 

''He  can  now,  leaving  me  out  of  the  count. 
I'm  in  no  hurry  to  be  married." 

"  No  more  ain't  Paul.  He  can  wait  as  long 
as  you  can." 

"I  hope  he  doesn't  wait  forme!"  answered 
Patience,  with  a  suppressed  smile  and  a  vivid 
blush. 

Janet  saw  that  her  tactics  were  at  fault,  and 
she  changed  her  tone,  and  said  in  a  wheedling 
voice, 

"  Nobody  could  help  loving  Paul,  Patience. 
Even  the  bigbugs  of  the  college  make  of  him ; 
and  Miss  Electa  treats  him  more  like  a  brother 
than  a  stranger ;  and  it  ain't  the  thing  for  him 
to  be  put  upon  by  a — a — a  good-for-nothing 
hussy  like  you !"  She  could  not  help  winding 
up  her  sentence  in  her  usual  manner. 

'*  Oh,  never  you  worry  about  me,  ma'am.  I 
am  not  the  one  to  harm  a  hair  of  his  head,"  and 
Patience  carried  a  long,  unbroken  apple-paring, 
the  two  ends  terminating  in  a  round  piece  from 
the  two  poles  of  the  fruit,  three  times  round 
her  head  and  cast  it  over  her  shoulders,  when  it 
fell  upon  the  floor  in  a  coil  that  certainly  looked 
like  a  P,  whereat  Janet  rubbed  her  dry  hands 
together  and  exclaimed, 

"  It's  a  P,  Patience,  plain  as  day !" 

''It's  more  like  an  S,  to  my  eyes,"  answered 
Patience,  and  then,  seeing  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  her  inadvertence,  she  added,  "  they 
always  make  the  letter  S !" 

"  Well,  now,  whether  it  is  P  or  S,  it  is  all  the 
same— Paul  Steams!  I  wish,  Patience,  you 
wouldn't  be  so  ofiish  with  Paul ;  men  need  en- 
couragement; they're  pesky  shy,  and  kind  o' 
ought  to  be  led  on.  Half  the  time  they  don't 
know  what's  good  for  'em.  Women  ought  to 
fall  into  their  ways,  and  take  'em  like ;  it's  bet- 
ter for  both  on  'em." 

Patience  struck  her  knife  into  a  fresh  apple 
with  a  vim,  and  bridled  her  curly  head  with 
scorn,  as  she  replied, 

"  Paul  may  wait  till  the  longest  day  he  lives 
before  he  finds  me  making  up  to  him.  When  I 
want  him  I'll  caJil  for  him,  ma'am,  and  you  may 
tell  him  so." 

Janet  rose  to  her  feet,  and  her  hands  tingled 
to  give  the  girl  a  box  on  her  ear,  but  that  not 
daring  to  do,  she  contented  herself  with  exclaim- 
ing, 
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"Yoa  good-for-nothing,  self-conceited  jade! 
You're  not  worthy  that  my  son  should  wipe  his 
feet  on  you.  You  think  you're  a  beauty,  and 
may  turn  up  your  nose  at  the  men,  but  mark 
my  words  for  it,  you'll  go  through  the  woods 
and  pick  up  a  broken  stick  at  the  last,"  and  she 
went  out,  slamming  the  door  behind  her,  mut- 
tering, ''  I'd  like  to  a  said,  jist  a$  I  did!  I'm 
glad  I  didn't  say  so,  for  John  was  a  good  cree- 
tur,  a  good  creetur !" 

No  sooner  had  Janet  left  the  house  than  IMrs. 
Grant,  who  had  seen  her  enter  by  the  back  door, 
and  who  had  her  own  reasons  for  wishing  to 
know  the  purport  of  the  visit,  and  had  therefore 
endangered  an  attack  of  the  earache  (which  is  a 
prevalent  disease  to  those  exposed  to  the  draft 
of  a  key-hole)  by  placing  herself  in  close  con- 
nection therewith,  opened  the  door,  and  looking 
about  as  if  in  quest  of  somebody,  exclaimed, 

"I'm  sure  I  thought  I  saw  the  Widow  Steams 
coming  in !  Where  is  she  f  and  what  is  want- 
ing, Patience  P" 

Now  the  girl  perfectly  understood  the  habits 
of  the  Deaconess,  and  more  than  that,  she  had 
so  sat  that  she  could  plainly  see  the  eclipse  of 
the  key-hole,  and  she  replied,  demurely,  *'  Boors 
have  ears,  ma'am.  I  suppose  they've  told  you 
all,"  and  she  proceeded  to  '^  core  "  the  apples  with 
quiet  impudence.  Mrs.  Grant  was  too  wise  to 
contend,  and  she  contented  herself  with  examin- 
ing the  tray  of  fruit,  and  picked  out  here  and 
there  one  with  a  worm -hole,  cautioning  Patience 
to  greater  care,  and  then  replied,  casually,  "  That 
young  man,  Paul,  is  a  pompous  bag  of  wind, 
that'll  not  be  likely  to  come  to  any  good.  I 
advise  you  to  keep  out  of  his  way,  Patience,  if 
you  know  when  you  are  well  oflf." 

Patience's  eyes  flashed,  and  she  answered, 
warmly,  "  If  the  truth  is  to  be  told,  Paul  Steams 
is  a  right  down  honest-minded,  warm-heai'ted 
fellow,  and  I'll  hear  no  one  abuse  him.  I  don't 
know  why  every  body  talks  to  me  about  him, 
but  thfty  shall  hear  the  truth  when  they  do  it," 
and  she  took  up  the  tray  of  apples  and  proceeded 
to  chop  them  with  great  vigor. 

As  the  day  was  warm  and  the  sunshine  clear 
from  cloud,  Patience,  who,  although  she  parried 
all  feminine  attacks  with  a  proud  spirit,  was  ill 
at  ease  in  her  mind,  no  sooner  finished  her  bak- 
ing and  ranged  the  pies  to  cool,  than  she  ven- 
tured forth  down  the  river  bank  to  enjoy  the 
softened  sky  and  air,  no  less  than  to  have,  as 
she  said  mentally,  "  a  good  cry,  where  nobody 
would  be  the  wiser  for  it." 
)  Descending  the  bank,  there  was  a  small  cove 
formed  by  a  point  of  rocks  jutting  to  the  south 
of  it  into  the  stream,  and  here  the  ice,  descend- 


ing from  above,  and  forced  irresistibl  j  against 
the  rock,  had  worn  by  the  aid  alHO  of  impend- 
ing currents  a  hollow  recess  or  grotto,  where  in 
her  childhood  she  had  often  stole  away  to  enjoy 
for  a  brief  space  the  sympathy  and  kindneae  of 
her  young  admirer,  Paul. 

Taking  her  hood  from  her  head,  and  gather- 
ing her  arms  in  her  plaid  shawl,  she  sat  long, 
gazing  wistfully  out  upon  the  river,  the  ice  of 
which  was  growing  dark  and  sodden  under  the 
warm  atmosphere.  The  wind  was  southerly, 
fresh  and  strong,  but  she  was  sheltered  from  its 
force  by  the  overhanging  rocks,  save  that  now 
and  then  a  gusl  caused  her  curls  to  glitter  in 
the  light,  as  if  some  invisible  hand  had  parted 
the  threads  to  show  their  golden  beauty. 

Patience  knew  she  was  capricious  and  eelf- 
willed,  but  she  scorned  to  be  one  of  those  who 
feel  themselves  honored  by  the  preference  of 
the  other  sex.  Indeed,  she  stro^^  to  give  a  rea- 
son where  no  reason  existed,  for  her  imperviouj- 
ness  was  in  her  blood,  and  not  the  result  of  a 
system  of  thought.  While  she  sat  thus  brood- 
ing without  end  or  aim,  the  tears  streaming 
from  her  eyes,  a  slight  sound  upon  the  slip  of 
pebbly  beach,  and  Paul  Steams  stood  before 
her.  She  half  rose  from  her  rocky  seat,  brush- 
ing back  her  hair,  and  drying  her  eye  with  one 
and  the  same  motion,  when  Paul  asked,  in  a 
low  voice, 
"  Can  we  not  be  friends,  Patience  ?" 
"  Ab  you  will,"  she  answered,  coldly. 
Paul  was  proud,  and  accustomed  to  find  tiie 
girls  in  general  far  from  being  averse  to  his  h>- 
ciety,  and  this  had  rendered  him  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle vain  and  exacting ;  and.  Patience  instinc- 
tively aware  of  the  prerogatives  of  her  aex 
to  command  at  least  before  ntanHage^  whatever 
they  might  do  afterward,  was  not  disposed  to 
yield  to  his  assumptions ;  accordingly,  when  he 
half  turned  away  with  an  angry  flush,  she  said 
with  some  asperity, 

''Paul  Steams,  you  and  I  do  nothing  but 
quarrel,  and  I  think  of  late  we  have  learned  to 
hate  each  other." 

Paul  was  very  pale,  and  he  answered,  *If 
you  think  so,  Patience,  I  will  trouble  you  no 
more ;  good  bye,"  and,  springing  upon  a  raft  of 
logs  half  imbedded  in  ice  and  water,  he  ascended 
the  stream  without  once  turning  to  look  upon 
the  proud  girl  whom  he  left  pale  and  trembling. 
She  tried  to  speak,  but  her  tongue  refused  its 
office,  and  she  sank  back  with  a  sickness  of  the 
heart  she  had  never  before  known,  although  she 
had  known  much  of  coldness  and  cruelty  in  the 
few  years  she  had  lived  in  the  world. 
Pati&nce  had  been  nurtured  amid  the  idiotic, 
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weak,  poor,  and  miserable  waifs  of  the  *'  poor- 
house."  She  might  br  she  might  not  have 
good  blood  in  her  veins — she  was  never  to 
know,  for  the  poor  mother  that  bore  her  come 
whence  no  one  knew  ;  foot-sore  and  sick,  she 
had  sank  down  by  the  gate,  into  which  she  was 
taken,  and  in  a  few  hours  she  went  forth  again 
upon  the  long,  unknown  but  much  frequented 
road  over  which  all  must  travel  soon  or  late. 
Ere  she  started  on  her  lonely  road,  she  pressed 
pale,  cold  lips  upon  an  unconscious  babe  and 
murmured,  "  Patience,  patience !"  as  if  she  had 
long  tried^  to  school  her  heart  to  this  aching, 
hopeless  virtue. 

The  poor,  trembling  heart  and  hope-forsaken 
crones  who  took  the  child  from  her  dead  arms, 
bad  called  it  Patience  because  of  this,  and  it 
proving  a  strong  and  handsome  babe,  requiring 
little  care,  it  soon  became  the  one  cheery  object 
of  the  establishment,  and  there  was  a  kindly 
strife  for  her  smiles  and  favors.  But  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  she  "  carried  too  many 
guns"  for  an  institution  whose  highest  claims 
were  in  behalf  of  squalor  and  imbecility.  The 
self-willed,  observant  child,  not  comprehending 
tho  propriety  of  heaping  hard  words,  abuse, 
and  even  blows,  as  a  just  penalty  for  the  impro- 
prieties of  age,  poverty  and  sickness,  loudly 
remonstrated  against  this  salutary  discipline. 
The  foolish,  unreasonable  child  stole  bread  and 
meat,  and  gave  it  to  those  whose  poor  old 
stomachs  were  not  satisfied  with  the  prescribed 
amount  provided. 

For  this  she  had  been  beat,  and  shut  into  dark 
cellars,  but  she  was  no  sooner  let  out  than  she 
might  be  seen  scraping  up  chips  and  gathering 
bits  of  old  boxes  and  wood  to  warm  the  room  of 
acme  bed-ridden  wretch,  who  persisted  in  heav- 
ing his  wheezy  breath,  when  he  had  ceased  to 
be  of  any  use  in  tho  world.  Then  she  found  a 
little  skillet  and  made  him  porridge,  to  warm 
his  old  bones,  all  the  time  humming  some  gay 
tune  which  she  had  learned,  nobody  knew  how. 

There  was  one  woman  there,  bom  and  bred  a 
lady,  but  she  had  lived  so  long  that  her  rela- 
tions had  forgotten  her.  They  had  managed 
her  property  for  her  till  it  was  all  gone,  and  hav- 
ing moved  to  another  part  of  the  country,  she 
was  found,  one  cold  winter  day,  without  fire  or 
food,  and  was  then  taken  to  the  "poor-house." 
Perhaps  she  did  not  grow  bumble  and  cring- 
ing, as  old  people  are  expected  to  grow,  for  it 
is  well  known  that  poor  relations  must  be  will- 
ing to  "  eat  humble  pie,"  or  they  are  not  to  be 
endured,  and  so  Mrs.  Dana  in  her  old  age  con- 
trived to  smother  her  pride  under  the  pauper*s 
shawl  as  best  she  might. 


This  woman  had  taught  Patience  to  read  and 
write,  and  gave  her  the  first  moral  ideas  she  ever 
received.  She  instructed  her  to  be  frank,  and 
honest,  and  proud  ;  yes,  the  pauper,  Mrs.  Dana, 
again  and  again  said  to  her, ''  Be  proud,  child  ! 
be  proud ;  it  is  all  that  will  save  you !" 

One  morning  her  teacher  was  found  seated  in 
her  low  rocking-chair,  bolt  upright,  stiff  and 
dead.  Patience,  contrary  to  what  was  expected 
of  her,  was  not  violent  nor  noisy  in  her  grief. 
She  stood  with  her  arms  around  the  dead  neck, 
only  whispering, "  She  loved  me,  she  loved  me !" 
Patience  had  seen  too  many  put  into  their  pine 
coffins,  and  laid  away  in  the  ground  without  a 
single  mourner,  to  be  surprised  at  the  death  of 
her  only  friend,  and  she  was  the  only  one  that 
dropped  a  tear  over  the  dust  of  the  once  proud 
and  handsome  woman.  She  would  steal  away 
in  the  dusk  to  weep  her  silent  tears,  and  wonder 
if  the  outside  world  was  like  the  circumscribed 
world  of  the  poor-house. 

At  length  Mrs.  Grant,  needing  a  girl-of-all- 
work  came  to  the  house  for  help,  and  seeing  Pa- 
tience— a  bright,  wholesome  girl,  without  a  spot 
or  blemish  of  pauperism  in  her  looks,  she  had 
her  bound  to  her  till  the  age  of  eighteen,  and 
took  her  to  her  cold,  welUto-do  mansion.  Here 
she  grew,  as  we  have^seeu,  proud,  self-reliant, 
capable,  and  handsome. 

Patience  had  dropped  her  head  upon  her  knees 
after  Paul  left  her,  and  all  the  wearisome  mem- 
ories of  her  early  life  crowded  upon  her  mind, 
and  she  murmured  to  herself, 

"  One  mother-kiss !  oh  for  only  one !  Mrs. 
Dana  used  to  hold  me  close  to  her  side,  and  that 
was  all  the  tenderness  I  have  ever  known :  and 
now  Paul  is  rough  and  hard,  and  I  wish  I  was 
dead !" 

As  if  to  gratify  the  wish^  a  heavy  wave  dashed 
far  above  her  head,  and  at  the  same  moment 
she  uttered  a  loud  cry,  and  groped  at  the  fis- 
sures of  the  rocks  and  the  dwarf  shrubs  that 
were  deeply  rooted  therein,  to  prevent  being 
carried  away  by  the  current  of  water  that  seemed 
to  moimt  to  the  skies.  She  had  an  indistinct  im- 
pression of  seeing  the  mUl  rise  high  in  the  air, 
and  shake  and  tremble  like  a  living  creature, 
and  then  she  knew  no  more. 

Absorbed  In  her  own  thoughts  she  had  not 
observed  a  deep,  threatening!:  rosir,  that  rose  far 
above  the  sound  of  the  falls,  like  tho  under- 
swell  of  the  ocean,  more  ominous  than  the  break 
of  the  sea  over  tho  rocks.  She  had  not  noted  how 
the  ice  began  to  whirl  and  creak,  and  rise  block 
above  block,  glittering  in  the  light,  grinding 
like  the  teeth  of  a  marine  monster,  and  bearing 
the  water  about  her  feet.    She  had  not  seen  the 
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logs  imbedded  in  the  ice  rise  on  end,  writhing, 
conyolved,  darting  here  and  there,  like  a  multi- 
tade  of  snakes,  and  then  dashing  headlong  down 
the  current,  to  he  followed  by  others  broken  and 
torn  into  shreds,  and  plunging  madly  below. 

It  was  a  grand  sight,  the  breaking  up  of  the 
ice  in  the  river ;  but  so  great  had  been  the  accu- 
mulation of  snow  and  ice,  so  sudden  and  violent 
the  fall  of  rain  under  the  southerly  wind,  that 
the  streams  had  overflown,  and  the  ice  disrup- 
tured,  piled  in  huge  masses  above  the  falls,  had 
formed  a  dam,  which  for  awhile  arrested  its  fury. 
The  people  far  and  wide  saw  the  danger,  knew 
the  portent  of  that  heavy  roar,  surging  like  a 
thunder-voice,  the  "voice  of  many  waters;'* 
venturous  men,  with  pick  and  axe,  sought  to 
create  a  channel  for  the  accumulating  flood,  but 
in  vain. 

The  river  was  lined  with  anxious  faces,  some 
white  with  dread,  some  rising  above  the  sense 
of  danger,  exulting  in  the  sublime  spectacle  be- 
fore them.  The  river  was  rapidly  rising,  and 
all  fancied  that  the  jam  of  ice  would  soon  give 
way.  There  was  a  breathless  silence,  except  the 
sound  of  deep  calling  unto  deep,  when  the  shriek 
of  Patience  rose  upon  the  air,  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  people  surged  backward  with  loud 
cries,  as  the  ice,  precipitated  a  hundred  feet  in 
the  air,  hung  a  diamond  mass  for  an  instant 
above,  and  then  dashing  downward  bore  a  wild, 
multitudinous  wave  of  ice  and  lumber,  and  roar- 
ing waters,  lifting  from  its  pathway  the  great 
mills,  as  if  they  had  been  a  child's  cob- house, 
and  bearing  them  onward  so  violently  hugged 
in  their  relentless  arms,  that  they  shrank  in, 
timber  by  timber,  and  were  lost  in  the  whirlpool 
below. 

Paul  stood  upon  the  bank  watching  the  hardy 
xnillmen  as  they,  with  long  poles,  aided  the 
downward  flow  of  the  grinding  ice,  when  the 
shriek  of  Patience  struck  upon  his  ear,  and  he 
instantly  divined  that  she  had  not  yet  left  the 
grotto  where  he  had  last  seen  her.  He  rushed 
madly  down  the  bank  and  the  horrified  specta- 
tors saw' with  dismay  the  billows  were  surging 
wildly  beneath  him.  With  almost  superhuman 
strength  he  gathered  her  in  his  arms,  but  the 
current  of  ice  jammed  them  both  against  the 
rocks,  and  relief  seemed  hopeless.  Onward 
came  the  masses  of  ice,  hurling  themselves  up- 
ward, and  heaving  onward  the  drifts  of  logs 
and  riven  timbers  from  the  mill. 
'  The  human  voice  was  lost  in  the  turmoil,  but 
the  mill-men  plied  their  hooks  without  ceasing, 
and  Paul  did  not  lose  his  presence  of  mind. 
The  pressure  of  water  drove  them  into  the 
grotto,  and  a  curve  in  the  rocks  prevented  them 


from  being  forced  outward.  The  danger  now 
was  no  less  from  suffocation  than  from  the  crash 
of  ice  and  lumber.  Firmly  the  mill-men  pressed 
the  debris  outward  with  their  long  hooks,  and 
shouted  to  them  that  the  danger  would  soon  be 
over.  The  great  mass  of  ice  which  had  be«n 
jammed  above  had  rushed  past  them,  and  the 
flood  fell  momentarily,  waiting  for  the  mass  now 
gathering  its  might  for  another  plunge.  In> 
stantly  a  dozen  men  rushed  forward  to  the  ree- 
cue,  and  stout  arms  beat  back  a  huge  block  of 
ice,  which  had  barred  the  way  and,  like  a  door, 
shielded  them  from  the  driving  wreck,  and 
the  lovers  were  then  borne  forth  to  the  bank 
above. 

Paul  was  scarcely  the  worse  for  the  hazard 
he  had  run,  but  Patience  gave  no  signs  of  ani- 
mation, and  a  melancholy  group  bore  her  to 
the  cottage  of  the  Widow  Steams.  The  Pro- 
fessor's family,  like  the  others,  had  come  forth 
to  witness  "  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the 
river,"  and  Sister  Electa  was  one  of  the  first  to 
take  the  nearly  frantic  Paul  by  the  hand  and 
with  words  of  kindly  wisdom  beseech  him  to 
wait  in  hope  of  the  result.  She  it  was  who 
stood  over  the  lifeless  form,  and  by  all  gentle 
care  applied  the  best  remedies  for  her  restora- 
tion. At  length  a  faint  fluttering  of  tho  heart 
announced  the  approach  of  life,  and  her  lips 
murmured, 

"Perfect  peace!  Send  me  not  away,  dear 
heart!  send  me  not  away.  I  am  sick  of  the 
cold,  cold  world." 

"Patience,  dear  Patience!  do  not  leave  me," 
and  Paul  threw  himself  upon  his  kneos,  and 
with  more  words  of  tenderness  than  had  ever 
blessed  the  ears  of  tho  poor  girl.  Her  head  fell 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  again  the  fluttering  pnlee 
ceased  to  beat.  The  women  now  forced  Paul 
from  the  room,  and  there  was  a  perfect  ava- 
lanche of  heated  blankets,  and  floods  of  vinegar 
and  camphor  administered,  which  in  due  time 
brought  back  the  glow  to  the  cheeks  of  Patience, 
and  a  languid  smile  to  her  lips. 

She  was  a  strong,  healthy  girl,  and  soon  be- 
came embarrassed  under  the  unwonted  petting, 
and  more  than  once  she  lifted  her  head  to  de- 
clare she  was  quite  as  good  as  new,  when  a 
swoon  would  follow.  At  length  she  fell  into  a 
profound  sleep,  and  awoke  perfectly  zestoied. 
Sister  Electa  retired  as  she  opened  hor  eyes,  and 
Paul  ventured  to  whisper,  softly, 

"  Are  we  friends  now.  Patience  ?" 

She  pressed  the  hand  that  held  hers,  and  the 
old  saucy  smile  again  gave  promise  of  trouble. 

"  No,  Patience  ;  I  love  you,  and  shall  always 
love  you;  but  from  this  time  forth,  you  and  I 
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must  understand  each  other.  Do  you  love  mo, 
Patience  P* 

Paul  may  have  been  over-hasty,  for  Patience 
whispered,  "You  know  I  always  luive  loved 
you/'  and  then  she  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of 
crying,  and  this  was  followed  by  such  a  fit  of 
laughing,  that  the  women  all  came  rushing  in, 
crying, "  Dear  me  I"  "  La  suz !"  "  My  soul !"  and 
**  My  conscience !"  and  deluged  her  with  cam- 
phor, slapped  her  hands,  and  burnt  feathers 
tinder  hor  nose,  with  other  such  gentle  and 
genial  appliances  as  are  usually  resorted  to  on 
such  occasions. 

Paul  was  pronounced  a  monster,  for  every 
body  believed  he  had  got  up  a  quarrel  just  when 
he  was  a  brute  for  doing  it ;  only  Janet  looked 
half  glad,  and  muttered  that  '*  Patience  deserved 
the  hardest  things  that  Paul  could  say.  She 
was  too  mighty  topping  for  a  gal  out  of  the 
poor-house." 

At  this  point  Paul  rushed  out  of  the  house, 
not  being  willing  to  retort  upon  his  mother ;  as 
he  did  so  Sister  Electa  took  his  hand  in  hers ; 
she  even  drew  the  proud  head  down,  and  kissed 
his  cheek,  and  said, 

"  Paul,  I  have  never  known  the  care  of  parent 
or  relative.  I  will  call  thee  brother.  Be  very 
gentle  with  the  g^rl ;  she  is  brave  and  good, 
and  loves  thee.  I  will  do  a  sister^s  office  for 
her." 

Not  long  after  this  event,  a  little  mahogany 
box  in  the  vestibule  of  the  meeting-house  con- 
tained "  the  imfcentions  of  marriage"  on  the 
part  of  Patience  Grant  and  Paul  Steams.  On 
the  first  day  of  this  announcement,  Seth  Wy- 
man  was  observed  to  stand  for  a  long  time  read- 
ing it  over  and  over,  as  if  very  difficult  of  com- 
prehension. One  and  another  of  the  old  admir- 
ers of  Patience  did  the  same,  each  one  consoling 
himself  with  the  exclamation,  "'All  right!  if 
Paul  Steams  hasn't  caught  a  tartar,  I  miss  my 
guess !" 

We  have  thus  brought  the  lovos  of  Patience 
and  Paul  Steams  to  a  marriage-day,  anticipating 
somewhat  the  period  of  our  story  of  the  Profes- 
sor. Electa  grew  very  fond  of  the  girl,  and  by 
her  wise  counsel  did  much  to  allay  the  irritable, 
proud  feeling^  of  oue  whose  early  experience 
had  not  been  very  harmonious,  and  whose  ear- 
liest lesson  had  been  '<  Be  proud.  Patience ;  it  is 
all  that  will  save  you !" 

Janet  quarreled  with  her,  as  was  her  nature, 
but  the  irresistible  buoyancy  and  sunshine  in 
tlie  heart  of  Patience,  finally  warmed  every 
cranny  of  the  old  heart,  and  the  widow  loved 
lier  as  it  was  not  thought  possible  for  such  a 
dry,  wrinkled,  penrerso,    old   thing   to   love. 


When,  in  the  course  of  years,  sons  and  daugh- 
ters appeared  in  the  cottage,  Janet  fairly  pined 
and  mourned  in  soul  for  John  Steams,  who  had 
never  known  any  peace  as  her  husband. 

"  Oh !  he'd  a  been  so  proud  and  so  happy ;  he 
was  a  good  creetur !  a  good  creetur !  and  if  he 
could  'ave  only  seen  little  John,  'twould  a  done 
him  good !  Miss  Electa,  I  never  've  got  quite 
reconciled  to  the  bnryin'  up  of  that  little  box ; 
it  seems  a  loss  and  a  waste,  and  I've  eenymost 
addled  my  brain  try  in'  to  study  out  his  mother, 
and  that  lock  of  hair ;  but  I  suppose  it's  all  the 
same ;  be  was  a  good  creetur  I  a  good  creetur !" 
Whereat  Electa  bade  her  to  be  more  considerate 
of  the  friends  left  her,  and  let  the  dead  past 
bury  its  dead. 


"•-♦■ 
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A  Vast  Ghooshop. — ^Bear  me  -witness 
if  I  exaggerate  when  I  say,  that  the  country  is 
rapidly  becoming  one  vast  grogshop,  to  which 
half  a  million  of  its  youth  are  yearly  introduced 
and  over  whose  threshold  sixty  thousand  are 
annually  carted  to  a  drunkard's  grave.  The 
streets  of  our  cities  echo  to  the  shouts  and  oaths 
of  drunken  revellers,  from  whom  society  seeks 
protection  through  police  regulations  and  within 
hovel  and  mansion  alike,  not  entirely  smothered 
either  by  physical  fear  or  sooial  pride  is  heard 
the  sound  of  insane  violence  and  wailing. 
What  river  is  there  along  our  coasts,  what  har- 
bor upon  whose  shores  a  city  stands,  whose 
waters  have  not  closed  over  the  bodies  of  those 
who,  victims  to  this  traffic,  were  fiung  by  vio- 
lent hands  from  pier  or  bridge,  or  madly  sought 
beneath  their  silent  surface  forgetf ulness  of  woes 
or  wretchedness  too  pregnant  to  be  borne. 
Within  the  darkness  of  dungeons  and  along  our 
highways,  may  be  seen  wrecks  of  former  beauty 
and  manhood  wrought  by  this  traffic,  and  now 
and  then  one,  as  by  a  miracle,  aftdr  long  years 
of  misery  and  debasement,  rescued  therefrom, 
lifts  up  his  voice  in  public,  and  makes  men 
aghast  with  the  recital  of  his  woes  and  degrada- 
tion.— W,  H,  Murray. 


Goodness  betteb  than  Geeatness. — 
We  all  naturally  desire  '*  great  things"  for  our 
children.  But  too  often  we  forget  how  much 
better  goodness  is  than  greatness.  "  Water  will 
always  finds  its  level,"  so  of  the  numbers  which 
go  to  make  up  our  communities.  Lay  a  sub- 
stantial foundation  for  the  character  in  noble, 
manly,  generous  principles,  and  your  boy  will 
Dot  fail  to  succeed  in  life.  Guide  and  counsel 
him  wisely,  but  do  not  attempt  to  force  him  into 
a  calling  for  which  his  taste  and  talents  totally 
unfit  him. —  Working  FarvMr, 
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Reminiscences  of  Sir  James  Y.   Simpson. 


BY  DB.    LTDIA  7.   FOWLEIU 


A  S  a  mountain  torrent  by  its  own  weight 
••**  overleaps  every  artificial  obstacle  in  ita 
pathway,  and  carries  every  thing  before  it,  so 
genius  laughs  at  poverty,  lowliness  of  birth,  in- 
feriority of  position,  and  ultimately  triumphs 
over  rank  and  station,  till  the  whole  world  lies 
at  its  feet.  In  confirmation  of  this,  we  might 
cite  the  lives  of  many  individuals  who  have  be- 
come illustrious  through  theii  own  merits,  and 
have  risen  to  lofty  positions.  We  can  specially 
apply  it  to  the  illustrious  physician,  whose  re- 
cent death  has  sent  a  thrill  of  sadness  through- 
out the  entire  medical  world  ;  for  he  was  one 
of  the  brightest  stars  in  the  medical  firmament, 
and  has  left  a  vacancy  that  in  many  respects 
can  never  be  filled,  any  more  than  that  left  by 
Shakspeare  in  the  literary  world,  or  by  Bee- 
thoven in  the  musical.  Though  bom  in  the 
little  town  of  Bathgate,  Linlithgowshire,  Scot- 
land, in  1811,  yet  he  was  truly  a  cosmopolitan 
in  his  eympathies,  and  belonged  to  the  whole 
world.  Well  may  the  world  be  appalled  to 
learn  that  he  who  had  numbered  his  patients 
by  thousands  and  even  tens  of  thousands,  at 
last  has  been  struck  down  by  the  Death-angel, 
at  the  early  age  of  fifty-eight. 

Those  who  saw  a  little  baker's  boy,  forty 
years  ago,  modestly  pursuing  his  humble  call- 
ing, might  have  exclaimed,  "  For  what  can  this 
boy  waut  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  classics  P 
He  is  the  son  of  a  poor  man,  in  an  humble  sta- 
tion in  life,  and  he  will  only  be  a  poor  trades- 
man, though  probably  an  honest  one ;  but  what 
business  has«he  to  have  aspirations  or  an  ambi- 
tion to  study  those  things  that  only  the  sons  of 
wealthy  gentlemen  should  study." 

If  there  is  the  germ  of  the  lordly  oak  in  the 
seed,  it  will  grow  to  a  stately  tree,  if  the  seed 
have  the  opportunity  for  development.  The 
same  is  true  with  the  human  soul.  While  this 
little  boy  was  occupied  at  his  daily  work,  he 
improved  all  his  spare  moments,  and  spent  Lis 
evenings  in  close  study,  actuated  apparently  by 
no  other  motive  than  the  uncontrollable  love  of 
study  and  his  insatiate  desire  to  gain  informa- 
tion. Genius  is  innate,  and  generally  crops  out 
early  in  life  in  some  form  or  other,  making 
some  visible  sign  of  its  latent  power,  even  be- 
fore its  possessor  is  fully  aware  of  its  existence. 
There  may  bo  exceptional  cases  of  some  who 
have  in  their  youth  given  no  promise  of  great- 


ness, while  they  have  risen  to  £ame  in  sobse- 
quent  life;  but  nearly  all  earth's  gifted  ones, 
those  who  have  filled  a  high  niche  in  the  altar 
of  fame,  have  early  thirsted  after  the  rich  treas- 
ures of  thought  and  knowledge  stored  away  in 
books,  in  libraries,  and  in  galleries  of  art.  Cir- 
cumstances sometimes  crush  these  aspirations  or 
suffer  them  to  lie  buried  for  years  ;  but  as  a 
kernel  of  wheat  that  has  been  concealed  for 
8,000  years  beneath  the  Egyptian  aoU  or  hid 
away  in  a  mummy-case  will  expand  and  grow 
as  soon  as  it  feels  the  penetrating  and  £ructifj- 
ing  influences  of  the  sun,  so  will  genius  that 
has  been  held  in  bondage  for  a  time  apxing 
forth  in  a  new  life  when  the  bands  are  remuved. 
This  little  miller's  boy  was  assisted  by  a  lady, 
who  sent  him  to  school  and  subsequently  to 
college,  where  he  studied  diligently,  gaining  all 
the  prizes  and  attracting  the  attention  of  his 
teachers.  He  graduated  at  the  Medical  Uni- 
versity in  Edinburgh,  and  was  employed  us  an 
assistant  by  Prof.  Thomson,  who  was  ski  Ik  J  in 
Pathology.  The  young  physician  earnestly 
sought  to  obtain  a  small  medical  position  as  a 
parochial  medical  ofiicer  in  Inverhip  on  the 
Clyde ;  but  Destiny  had  decreed  for  him  another 
and  a  higher  sphere  than  to  hide  his  talents  in  a 
small  town,  and  he  failed  to  secure  the  appoint- 
ment. He  was  advised  to  turn  his  attention  to 
obstetrical  science,  and  he  eked  out  his  small 
means  by  teachmg  in  the  academical  schooL 
Prof.  Hamilton  died  in  1840,  and  the  chair  of 
Midwifery  was  vacant  For  this  chair  thcK 
was  a  fierce  contention.  Many  of  the  candi- 
dates had  friends,  position,  reputation,  and 
w-caltb,  while  this  poor,  young  medical  piacti- 
tioner  had  scarcely  a^y  thing  but  braint.  I 
have  been  told  that  he  owed  for  his  horse  and 
carriage  at  this  time,  so  few  patients  bad  he 
been  able  to  gain.  He  had  one  or  two  persooal 
friends  among  the  council,  the  decidin^^  hody, 
and  was  known  as  a  very  clever  stadent.  fie 
obtained  the  professorship,  it  is  said,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  one  vote.  This  was  the  beginning  or 
the  key-stone  of  the  triiunphal  arch  of  his  subse- 
quent successful  career.  It  gave  him  poaitioa, 
it  legitimatized  every  thing  he  did,  it  was  far 
him  the  status  that  made  his  diagnosis  of  a  dis- 
ease considered  of  value  and  weight.  Wealth, 
position,  and  talent  are  three  impoitant  levexs 
by  which  society  in  Edinburgh  can  be  moved. 
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The  first  is  a  yery  important  one ;  the  second  r 
equally  so ;  if  an  individual  have  the  third  in  a 
preeminent  degree,  be  may  accomplish  much ; 
but|  if  the  last  he  conjoined  to  the  other  two,  par- 
ticularly to  the  second,  success  is  sure  to  follow. 
Had  Prof.  Simpson  heen  satisfied  with  a  routine 
life,  in  other  words,  had  he  not  heen  endowed 
-with  genius,  he  would  have  pursued  the  even 
tepor  of  his  way  as  his  predecessors  had  done, 
have   gained    a    lucrative    practice,     acquired 
wealth,  and  perhaps  local  renown.     Bat  the 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  his  youth  had  not  at  all 
abated.     With  energy  and  tireless  industry  he 
applied  his  mind  to  ^Teiry  collateral  branch  of 
the  science  of   medicine,  and,  eon  amorej  he 
**  trimmed  the  midnight  lamp  *'  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  profession  he  had  chosen.  Though 
some  of  the  jealous  professors  said  of  him,  in  de- 
rision, at  the  time  he  contended  for  the  profes- 
sorship, ''fie  is  not  a  man  of  letters,"  this  was 
an  unjust  accusation,  for  he  really  possessed 
much  literary  knowledge,  had  paid  special  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  arohsDology,  and  had 
written  many  interesting  papers  on  the  subject, 
as  well  as  many  theses  on  his  own  special  branch. 
Not  long  after  ether  was  used  as  an  anaesthetic 
agent  in  the  United  States,  Prof.  Simpson's  at- 
tention was  turned  to  the  subject,  and  with  the 
help  of  a  Liverpool  chemist,  he  arrived  at  the 
important  conclusion  in  1847,  that  chloroform 
was«  legitimate  agent  which  could  he  used  to 
assuage  the  pain  of  the  sufferer  in  surgical 
operations,  etc.     He  made  many  experiments 
on  himself  and  his  assistant  physicians  before 
he  announced  the  result  of  his  observations; 
but  at  length  he  was  hailed  as  the  discoverer  of 
this  great  ansdsthetio  agent.    At  the  time,  he 
modestly  disclaimed  being  an  inventor,  saying, 
he  **  only  claimed  to  restore  what  was  already 
known  to  the  ancients."    In  an  article  on  the 
subject,  he  writes,  **  that  the  whole  past  history 
of  anasthesia  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the 
£eLct  that  science  has  sometimes  for  a  long  season 
altogether  lost  sight  of  great  practical  thoughts, 
man  being  unprovided  with  proper  means  and  in- 
struments for  carrying  those  thoughts  into  prac- 
tice ;  hence,  it  ever  and  anon  occurs  that  supposed 
medical  discoveries  are  only  the  re-discoveries  of 
principles  already  sufficiently  known  to  other 
ages  or  remote  nations  of  men."    He  also  re- 
ferred to  a  tragedy  publiahod  in  1657,  "  in  which 
it  is  thought  proper  to  imitate  the  pities  of  old 
Bur^^eons  who  oast  their  patients  aaleep  before 
commencing  the  operation;"  also  gave  many 
curious  accounts  of  different  modes  that  have 
heen  practiced  to  relieve  pain.     We  can,  in  one 
sense,  easily  say  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the 


sun ;  for  investigations  prove  that  the  art  of 
Printing  was  practiced  by  the  Chinese  500  years 
before  it  was  re- discovered  by  Guttenberg  or 
Faust,  that  the  mariner's  compass  was  known 
to  the  Chinese  more  than  a  thousand  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  more  than  two  thousand 
before  Marco  Palo  re-discovered  it  in  1260,  and 
Homer  in  the  Odyssey  introduces  Helen  at  the 
court  of  Menelaus,  in  the  act  of  administering 
a  wonderful  Egyptian  drug  which  caused 
wounded  and  afflicted  men  to  forget  their  pain, 
which  must  have  been  some  anaesthetic  drug. 
But  Prof.  Simpson  by  his  experiments  demon- 
strated the  feasibility  of  using  chloroform,  and 
made  it  a  practical  agent  to  alleviate  human 
suffering,  and  on  this  account  he  has  rendered 
incalculable  benefit  to  his  race. 

Prof.  Simpson  has  also  suggested  a  mode  to 
prevent  hemorrhage  from  cut  arteries  in  surgi- 
cal   operations,    called  "acupressure."      This 
has  been  abused  by  some  and  commended  by 
others.    As  soon  as  the  world  began  to  recog- 
nize Prof.  Simpson's  discovery  of  chloroform, 
honors  came  to  him,  till  they  almost  oppressed 
him  by  their  weight.    A  person  has  only  to  take 
a  few  steps  up  the  ladder  of  fame,  when  he  finds  he 
can  reach  the  pinnacle  much  easier  than  he  was 
able  to  mount  the  first  round.     In  1852,  the 
Professor  was  elected  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  in  Edinburgh ;   then  the 
President  of  the  Medico-Ohirurgical  Society  the 
following  year.    In  1853,  he  was  made  Foroign 
Associate  of  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine, 
and  received  the  Montyon  prize  of  2,000  francs, 
as  a  recognition  of  his  genius  and  philanthropy 
in  suggesting  a  way  to  alleviate  human  suffer- 
ing.   He  was  chosen  Physician- Accoucheur  to 
the  Queen  for  Scotland,  and  a  Baronetcy  was 
conferred  on  him  by  the  Queen  in  1866.     Ox- 
ford gave  him  her  degree  of  D.  C.  L.,  and  every 
medioai  society  of  any  note  throughout  the  en- 
tire world  conferred  honor  on  itself,  by  confer- 
ring on  him  the  highest  honors  it  had  power  to 
give ;  and  quite  recently  the  freedom  of  Edin- 
burgh was  conferred  on  him,  which  he  con- 
sidered the  highest   honor  he  had    received. 
Thus  was  he  the  favored  one  in  every  circle  of 
the  land,  and  had  an  entree  into  every  dwell- 
ing, from  that  of  the  peasant  to  the  palace  of 
the  Queen. 

An  individual  who  has  large  veneration  often 
worships  in  youth  many  idols  and  heroes.  As 
years  roll  on,  the  disenchantment  too  often 
comes  by  a  personal  acquaintanceship  with  some 
of  these  cherished  heroes.  Alas,  how  many  of 
my  cheiished  idols  have  been  shattered  by  a 
nearer  view  of  those  whom  1  worshiped  in  my 
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early  day!!}  I  Personal  acqaaintanceship  is  a 
fearful  Iconoclast.  Long  ago,  I  began  to  feel 
that  it  was  bettor  to  commune  with  the  world's 
gifted  ones  through  their  printed  thoughts,  if  I 
did  not  wish  some  of  them  to  be  shaken  from 
the  pedestal  to  which  I  had  raised  thorn.  There 
was  no  stiitosman  I  so  longed  to  see  and  hear 
on  my  arrival  in  England,  as  Lord  Brougham  ; 
but  alas !  when  I  did  have  the  opportunity  I  had 
craved,  I  found  that  the  Lord  Brougham  I  had 
worshiped  from  childhood  had  been  dead  for 
many  years,  though  he  still  moved  about  in 
the  flesh,  bodily,  corporeally.  His  soul  was 
dead! 

The  one  I  most  desired  to  see,  belonging  to 
tho  medical  world,  this  side  of  France,  was 
Prof.  Simpson.  I  feared,  however,  that  I 
should  find  that  he  was  human  also — or  rather, 
that  if  I  did  see  him,  the  hero  would  van- 
ish. Summoning  all  the  courage  I  could  mus- 
ter, I  called  at  his  residence  one  day,  several 
years  since.  "His  carriage  was  at  the  door,  and 
he  was  about  to  gpo  to  visit  a  patient.  I  showed 
to  him  several  certificates  I  had  brought  from 
Paris  and  London  from  professors  with  whom 
I  had  studied,  and  said  to  him,  "  I  am  going 
out  of  town  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  I  shall 
return  to  spend  a  month  in  Edinburgh,  and  if 
you  can  spare  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  to  talk  to 
me  about  the  use  of  chloroform  after  I  return,  I 
should  prize  it  very  much."  He  looked  at  the 
papers,  ^' Ah,"  he  said,  "I  know  that  French 
professor  by  reputation.  So  you  have  been  in 
a  hospital  in  London,  and  are  a  medical  student  ? 
Well,  so  am  I.  I  can  not  stop  to  talk  with  you 
this  morning,  for  I  must  go  immediately ;  but 
when  yon  return  to  Edinburgh  come  at  2  o'clock 
on  some  day  to  see  me,  and  send  me  your  card. 
Good  morning."  I  saw  at  one  glance  the 
secret  of  his  wonderful  power ;  what  it  was  that 
had  made  his  house  in  Queen  Street  the 
"  Mecca  '*  for  sick  pilgrims  from  all  quarters  of 
the  civilized  world.    I  will  refer  to  it  anon. 

On  my  return  to  Edinburgh,  I  called  at  the 
Professor's  residence,  and  sent  in  my  card  to 
him.  I  was  ushered  into  an  ante-room,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  I  waited  for  an  hour,  though  I 
suppose  it  was  not  more  than  fifteen  minutes. 
I  beg^n  to  repent  of  my  temerity  or  audacity  in 
wishing  to  take  even  a  fragment  of  that  pre- 
cious time  that  had  so  many  legitimate  calls 
upon  it,  and  to  fancy  that  he  had  perhaps  for- 
gotten what  he  said  in  a  moment  when  his 
sympathies  were  predominant,  that  he  would 
see  me  again.  At  length  the  butler  came  and 
said  I  "  was  to  go  with  him  into  the  dining- 
room."  On  entering  the  room,  I  thought  he  most 


have  been  certainly  mistaken ;  for  the  table 
full  of  strangers,  and  there  was  only  one  seat 
vacant,  next  to  the  Professor.  I  involnntarily 
drew  back,  abashed,  wishing  that  I  was  some- 
where, any  whore  else  than  in  that  room ;  and  I 
mentally  resolved  that  I  would  never  again 
seek  an  interview  with  a  noted  individnal  like 
the  Professor.  He,  however,  quickly  said,  in  atone 
of  voice  that  would  have  reassured  even  a  timid 
child,  ''Come,  and  sit  here  by  me."  Theen, 
turning  to  the  company,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  physicians  from  neighboring  towns,  the 
two  or  three  others  being  favorite  lady  patients* 
he  said,  "  We  have  another  doctor  to  add  to  our 
company  to-day.  You  know  the  Americans  are 
ahead  of  us  in  these  thing^."  Tormented  by 
the  influences  of  this  organ  of  veneratioa  to 
which  I  have  referred,  my  cheeks  began  to  tin- 
gle with  the  diffidence  and  bashfulness  of  my 
childhood,  and  I  then  heartily  wished  I  was 
away.  But  this  feeling  lasted  only  for  a  mo- 
ment. As  soon  as  I  was  seated,  the  Professor 
began  to  converse  with  a  blandness  and  saavity 
I  have  never  seen  surpassed,  having  conversa- 
tional powers  that  would  have  been  considezed 
equal  to  those  Johnson  possessed,  had  there 
been  a  Boswell  to  note  down  the  coruscations 
of  wit  and  humor  that  fell  from  his  lipe  like  a 
shower  of  diamond-dust.  His  wit  seemed  to  he 
the  embodiment  of  a  lively  imagination  and  an 
active  perception  of  the  fitness  and  incongfmlty  of 
things,  and  sparkled  with  merriment  as  if  ivn- 
ning  from  an  overflowing  fountain.  It  lighted 
up  his  whole  countenance  and  infused  itseif 
into  the  hearts  of  all  about  him,  till  all  felt  as 
much  at  home  as  though  they  had  always  been 
acquainted  with  their  host.  He  had  left  all  his 
professional,  sanctimonious  etiquette  in  tho  leo- 
ture-room,  or  in  his  consulting-room,  and 
brought  to  that  table  only  his  warm,  g^enial, 
sunny  nature  that  contagiously  permeated 
every  soul  present,  as  though  all  had  been  mi- 
der  the  influence  of  a  sunbeam.  I  can  not  tell 
what  we  had  to  eat  at  that  luncheon,  and  I 
really  do  not  know  whether  I  eat  any  thing.  I 
think  there  were  only  thin  slioes  of  bread  bat- 
tered on  the  table,  besides  tea  and  coffee.  It  was 
not  for  the  temporal  feast,  but  for  ''the  feast  of 
reason  and  the  flow  of  soul,"  that  his  friends 
had  gathered.  I  could  have  wished  this  inter- 
view had  been  prolonged  indefinitely,  bad  it 
-been  possible.  As  memory  reverts  to  it  now^ 
after  the  lapse  of  several  years,  it  is  fraught 
with  delightful  remembrances. 

In  about  an  hotir  the  Professor  arose  from  the 
table,  without  ceremony  or  apology,  and  started 
to  go  to  his  consulting-room  up  stairs.     It  was 
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understood  by  all  that  tlie  business  of  his  pro- 
fession would  occupy  his  attention  for  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon,  and  that  the  company  could 
disperse,  informally,  as  they  liked.  Before  leav- 
ing the  room,  the  Professor  said  to  me,  "  Come 
here  when  and  as  often  as  you  like,  and  learn 
all  you  can  while  you  are  in  town/'  He  then 
introduced,  me  to  a  doctor,  from  out  of  town, 
who  was  present,  remarking,  '*'  This  doctor  has 
a  *  crochet  *  in  obstetrics,  and  perhaps  he  will 
explain  to  you  what  it  is." 

The  doctor  with  the  "crochet"  told  me, 
''that  he  believed  'labor'  could  be  shortened 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  if  the  physician  turned 
the  child  in  every  case  of '  head  presentation,' 
to  make  it  a  '  foot  presentation,'  when  it  could 
be  delivered  speedily  by  the  accoucheur."  The 
next  day  I  asked  Prof.  Simpson  what  he  thought 
of  the  doctor's  "crochet."  He  smiled,  as  he 
quaintly  replied,  **  He  has  not  turned  me  yet, 
when  he  does,  I  shall  be  able  to  give  an  opinion 
on  the  subject." 

I  met,  at  this  2  o'clock  lunch,  on  different  oc- 
casions, distinguished  artists,  doctors,  divines, 
and  literary  people,  who  were  pleased  to  con- 
gregate around  the  Professor  who  was  a  magnet 
to  draw  all  who  had  in  any  way  become  noted. 
They  were  almost  sure  to  find  him  at  home  at 
this  time,  and  could  enjoy  a  brief  social  inter- 
course with  him.  It  was  not  like  a  formal  dinner, 
hut  more  as  a  rallying-point  for  a  friendly, 
social,  literary,  and  scientific  gathering. 

The  Professor  occupied  a  large  double  house, 
or  one  comprising  two  ordinary  dwellings. 
One  long  saloon  in  the  second  story  was  the 
waiting-room  for  his  patients,  and  this  was  gen- 
erally full  at  2  o'clock.  They  usually  received 
numbered  tickets  from  a  basket,  and  had  an 
audience  with  the  Professsor  in  his  consulting- 
room  opposite  to  the  saloon,  in*  the  order  of  their 
tickets,  so  that  frequently  those  who  came  first 
bad  to  wait  till  7  o'clock  before  they  could  see 
him,  and  sometimes  when  there  was  an  unusual 
number  of  patients,  had  to  call  again  on  another 
day  before  they  could  consult  him.  Frequently 
liie  patients  would  be  scattered  in  six  or  seven 
rooms  of  the  house,  while  his  nephew.  Dr. 
Alexander  Simpson,  a  very  clever  physician,  on 
whom  the  Professor's  mantle  ought  to  fall,  at- 
tended to  poor  patients  at  certain  hoars  in  a 
consulting-room  on  the  first  fiooi.  The  Pro- 
fessor's house  was  literally  thronged  with  pa- 
tients, from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  grade  in 
society  firom  all  parts  of  the  world,  from  2 
o'clock  till  7  in  the  afternoon,  while  his  mom- 
ixigs  and  evenings  were  usually  spent  in  visiting 
patients  in  the  town,  those  who  were  too  ill  to 


come  to  his  residence.  He  frequently  rodo  all 
night,  and  though  he  had  many  assistants,  still 
in  all  important  cases  he  was  obliged  to  give 
his  personal  attendance,  as  every  one  preferred 
the  Professor  when  they  could  have  him,  and 
would  even  wait  for  his  convenience.  He  was 
sent  for  to  go  to  all  parts  of  the  country  to  con- 
sult other  pnysicians  in  special  cases,  and  he 
had  to  do  the  work  of  three  ordinary  physi- 
cians, simply  because  he  could  not  delegate  his 
skill  to  others,  or  transfer  the  confidence  his  pa- 
tients reposed  in  him  to  his  coadjutoi*s. 

I  gained  more  insight  into  the  diagnosis  of 
the  special  diseases  he  treated,  at  his  house, 
than  by  any  previous  &tady;     for  by  one-half 
hour's  conversation,  I  frequently  obtained   his 
concentrated  experience  on  the  subject,  and  he 
so  freely  imparted  it,  so  generously  gave  me 
hints  and  information  that  it  had  taken  him 
yedrs  to  collect,  that  I  prize  the  opportunity  I  had 
m ore  than  I  can  express.  I  saw  many  of  his  opera- 
tions, both  in  the  infirmary  and  at  his  own  house. 
This  was  all  the  more  generous,  because  fre- 
quently a  lady  patient  would  say  to  me,  in  his 
presence,  she  wished  I  were  "  settled  in  Edin- 
burgh, when  she  would  come  to  me,  because  I 
was  a  woman."      My  invariable    reply  was, 
"  That,  though  I  believed  that  women  should  be 
educated  to  treat  the  diseases  of  women,  yet  I 
would  make  an  exception  of  the  Professor,  who 
seemed  to  have  both  the  feminine  and  the  mascu- 
line elements  so  blended,  that  he  had  the  soft- 
ness and  sympathy  of  the  woman    and    the 
strength  and  fortitude  of  the  man."     One  day, 
the  Professor  was  speaking  of  his  early  efforts 
to  introduce  chloroform.     They  had  decided  to 
try  it  on  a  man  who  was  to  have  a  surgical 
operation  performed.     The  Professor  was  to  ad- 
minister the  chloroform,  and  this  was  the  ^rst 
time  it  was  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  in  Edin- 
burgh.    Every  thing  was  ready  for  the  opera- 
tion, but  the  Professor,  who  had  been  called  to 
visit  another  patient,  was  necessarily  absent. 
The  doctors  waited  and  waited,  still  the  Pro- 
fessor did  not  make  his  appearance.    They  did 
not  dare  to  use  the  chloroform  without  him,  yet 
it  was  necessary  to  make  the  operation  that  day. 
They  resolved  to  proceed  with  the  operation 
and  to  make  it  without  the  chloroform,  as  the 
Professor  had  been  detained,  lliey  accordingly 
did  so,  and  the  man  died  during  the  operation, 
**  If  I  had  been  there,"  said  the  Professor,  "  I 
should  have  certainly  administered  chloroform, 
and  then  it  would  have  gone  forth  to  the  world 
that  the  man  died  under  the  influence  of  it,  and 
public  opinion  would  have  condemned  its  use  in 
totOf  but,  providentially,  this  was  not  to  be  the 
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case."  In  bis  earliest  endeavors  to  extend  the 
use  of  chlorororm,  some  over-scrupulous  calyin- 
istic  objectors  labored  with  him  on  the  subjecti 
and  said,  ''that  to  check  the  sensation  of  pain 
in  connection  with  *  visitations  of  God/  was  to 
contravene  the  decrees  of  an  all- wise  Creator." 
The  Professor  heard  their  arguments  very  pa- 
tiently and  good  naturedly,  and  then  very 
quaintly  replied,  '*  I  am  not  the  first  to  em- 
ploy such  an  expedient,  for  it  is  written  in  the 
Good  Book  that,  in  order  to  extract  the  rib 
from  the  first  man,  '  God  threw  Adam  into  a 
deep  sleep/  "  His  objectors  found  it  was  useless 
to  argue  with  a  man  so  well  posted  not  only  on 
his  subject,  but  on  almost  all  other  collateral 
branches  of  learning. 

I  shall  never  forget  his  kind  words  when  I 
went  to  bid  him  good  bye,  and  to  thank  him  for 
all  the  information  he  had  given  me.  Ho  re- 
plied, "You  have  deserved  it  all,  and  will,  I 
know,  make  good  use  of  if."  **  God  helping  me, 
I  will  labor  for  others,"  was  all  that  I  could 
say.  A  remembrance  of  his  kindness  mani- 
fested in  so  many  different  ways  quito  overcame 
me.  Though  it  would  seem  as  if  his  life  had 
been  crowned  with  honors,  yet  it  was  also 
shadowed  by  the  loss  of  a  favorite  daughter, 
and  a  son  who  had  graduated  as  a  physician 
and  had  already  given  promise  of  great  clever- 
ness, about  four  years  since.  Bowed  down 
with  sorrow  be  went  abroad  for  a  season,  and 
at  G^npva,  he  wrote  three  years  since,  the  fol- 
lowing touching  lines,  so  expressive  of  his  grief 
and  also  of  his  bright  faith  in  an  Arm  stronger 
than  his  own : 

'*  'Mid  this  world's  ceaseless  strife. 
When  fiesh  and  spirit  fail  me, 
I  stop  and  think  of  another  life 
Where  ills  can  ne'er  assail  me ; 
Where  my  wearied  arm  shall  cease  its  fight. 
My  heart  shall  cease  its  sorrow, 
And  this  dark  night,  change  for  the  light 
Of  an  everlasting  morrow. 

Then  shall  be  mine,  through  grace  divine, 
A  rest  that  knows  no  ending, 
Which  my  soul's  eye  would  fain  descry, 
Though  still  with  clay  'tis  blending. 
Ah,  Savior  dear,  w^xile  I  tarry  here 
Where  a  Father's  love  has  found  me. 
Oh  let  me  feel,  through  woe  and  weal, 
Thy  guardian  arm  around  me." 

A  man  who  had  risen  to  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  fame,  had  his  pathway  beset  with  many  who 
would  have  pulled  him  down  to  theirlownjlevel ; 
but  he  lived  down  all  opposition,  and  was  more 


universally  beloved  and  respected  than  any 
other  individual  in  Edinburgh.  No  wonder  he 
was  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  ^  3^  conconne 
of  the  mourning  citizens— 1700  gentlemen  on 
foot,  70  carriages,  and  all  the  different  societies 
of  the  town ;  and  that  when  his  last  remains 
had  been  covered  by  the  turf,  lotang-  liands  de- 
posited on  his  grave  wreaths  of  sno'wy-whitE 
lilies,  emblematical  of  his  pure  life  and  their 
affection  for  him. 

It  is  well  to  ponder  for  a  time  on  the  elements 
of  his  remarkable  success.  In  the  first  place, 
he  had  a  large  brain  and  a  comprehensire  mind. 
The  weight  of  his  brain,  including  the  cerebd- 
lum,  after  death,  was  64  ounces,  while  the  mak 
brain  ranges  chiefly  between  46  and  63  ooncea. 
the  average  being  49) ^  ounces.  The  convoli^ 
tions  were  remarkably  numerous,  twisting  and 
twining  around  each  other  as  if  they  could  not 
find  room  in  the  head,  according  to  the  opinkm 
of  one  present  at  the  post-mortem  examination. 
His  was  truly  a  "  Leonine  "  head,  which  gav« 
him  mental  grasp  and  power.  Secondly,  his 
brain  was  particularly  developed  in  the  centtai 
part  of  the  forehead,  which  gave  him  great 
powers  of  Observation,  and  a  remarkably  tena- 
cious memory  of  all  he  saw  or  learned  by  study. 
He  not  only  gathered  facts,  but  he  treasured 
them  in  his  storehouse  ready  for  use  when  they 
were  needed.  Thirdly,  his  Comparison  was 
specially  large,  and  he  had  great  powers  of 
analysis  and  discrimination  which  enabled  him 
to  test  every  thing,  to  try  all  experiments,  and 
also  to  diagnose  disease  with  wonderful  ac<nx> 
racy.  Fourthly,  he  had  strong  Aspirations 
which  would  never  allow  him  to  ho  satisfied 
with  present  attainments,  tie  was  constant] j 
striving  for  more  knowledge.  Fifthly,  he  had 
g^at  Industry  and  never  wasted  a  fragment  of 
time.  He  met  his  friends  at  his  table,  thus  eat- 
ing and  visiting  at  the  same  time,  and  &p- 
quently,  while  his  patients  were  talking^  and  de^ 
tailing  their  B>'mptoms  over  and  over  again  to 
him,  as  some  garrulous  patients  will  do,  he  com- 
prehended their  condition  at  a  glance ;  but, 
with  good  nature,  would  allow  them  to  free 
their  minds  in  his  consulting-room,  and  whilt 
they  were  talking,  he  would  sit  at  his  writing- 
desk  and  write  letters  that  required  answers,  or 
parts  of  essays  that  might  never  have  been 
written,  if  he  had  not  improved  his  odd  min- 
utes. Sixthly,  he  had  great  powers  of  Concen- 
tration, and  could  apply  his  mind  to  a  difficult 
case  till  he  thoroughly  comprehended  it 
Though  he  had  such  a  variety  of  patients  to 
see,  yet  he  could  give  his  attention  for  the  time 
being  to  each  one,  as  though  it  were  the  only 
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one  in  which  he  was  interested.  Seventhly,  he  ) 
had  great  Perseverance.  He  would  not  admit 
the  word  faH  as  long  as  there  was  the  least 
hope.  He  had  to  contend  for  every  step  he 
took  in  Edinhurgh,  not  only  to  make  his  way, 
but  to  keep  it.  The  outside  world  was  more 
kind  than  were  his  professional  brethren  at 
home.  If  he  had  not  had  Firmness,  he  oould 
not  have  overoome  all  the  obstacles  that  were 
thrown  in  his  way.  Eighthly,  an  undying 
love  for  his  profession.  It  was  his  life,  and  he 
sacrificed  every  thing — ease,  comfort,  and  even 
life  iteelf,  for  it.  Ninthly,  his  unbending  'Will. 
His  patients  must  do  as  he  said.  If  they  wished 
to  consult  other  physicians  he  was  willing,  and 
he  frequently  called  half  a  dozen  when  it  was 
a  responsible  case.  Said  a  lady  to  him,  "  Don't 
you  think  it  would  be  a  benefit  if  I  should  go 
into  some  Hydropathic  institution?"  He 
quickly  replied,  "  Gk),  by  all  means,"  and  even 
selected  one  for  her.  He  saw  that  she  wanted 
to  have  a  change  of  physicians  or  a  change  of 
treatment,  and  that  he  could  do  her  no  good 
unless  she  had  implicit  confidence  in  him.  Bat 
a  majority  of  patients  have  a  vacillating  will, 
and  they  prefer  to  have  a  doctor  who  can  say, 
"  do  this  and  do  that,"  especially  when  they 
confide  in  him.  Tenthly,  he  had  great  Philan- 
thropy. His  benevolence  was  not  obstrusive. 
The  rich  had  to  pay  him  large  foes  which  they  \ 
did  willingly,  besides  giving  him  valuable  pres- 
ents; but  the  poor  were  treated  gratuitously, 
and  many  of  the  middle  classes  who  could  not 
afford  to  pay  his  highest  prices  received  the  at- 
tention of  his  assistants.  Eleventhly,  he  had 
strong  social  qualities.  He  made  his  patients 
his  friends,  and  they  worked  for  him  by  adver- 
tising him  wherever  they  went.  Twelfthly,  he 
had  good  conversational  powers,  both  in  pri- 
vate  and  in  debate.  He  was  an  excellent  lec- 
turer, an  efficient  speaker  on  politics,  and  when 
argument  failed,  ho  had  an  efficient  weapon  by 
the  use  of  wit  and  mirth,  mingled  with  some 
sarcasm,  to  accomplish  his  ends.  Thirteenthly, 
there  was  an  unaffected  simplicity  of  character, 
great  gentleness,  suavity,  and  mildness,  and  pli- 
ability of  disposition  that  inspired  the  confi- 
dence of  the  timid,  and  enabled  him  to  adapt 
himself  to  different  associations  and  to  a  divers- 
ity of  minds.  Having  so  much  of  the  vital 
temperament,  he  could  infuse  the  magnetic, 
life-giving  elements  into  his  patients,  and  in  this 
-way  succeeded  when  others  would  have  failed. 
Fourteenthly,  he  possessed  as  the  crowning 
quality,  a  thorough  Christian  spirit,  which  per- 
meated his  whole  life  and  enabled  him  to  lead  a 
true  life  of  principle,  so  that  he  was  unmoved 


by  the  greatest  flattery  that  could  be  heaped 
upon  an  individual ;  and  was  able  to  repeat 
only  a  short  time  before  his  death  with  em- 
phasis, "  Whosoever  belie veth  in  Him  shall  not 
perish."  Such  were  the  principal  characteris- 
tics of  the  great  man  who  has  so  recently  passed 
away.  His  personal  appearance  was  striking. 
He  was  rather  short  in  stature,  and  his  head 
looked  at  times  heavy  for  his  shoulders.  His 
mouth  had  a  very  expressive  smile  when  he 
was  please i,  which  I  have  never  seen  correctly 
photographed ;  and  his  eye  was  full  of  bright- 
ness, so  that,  although  the  features  wore  not 
particularly  finely  chiseled,  there  was  a  radi- 
ance about  them,  when  his  face  was  lit  up,  as 
though  a  sunbeam  from  his  glowing  soul  had 
flashed  upon  them. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  his  career  was  finished 
so  early,  so  prematurely.  Edinburgh  has  lost 
many  of  her  bright  and  shining  lights  before 
they  had  fairly  attained  the  maximum  of  their 
powers.  Her  cemeteries  contain  the  precious 
dust  of  many  who  have  blessed  the  world  by 
their  labors  of  love,  but  who  hav^e  found  pre- 
mature graves.  Prof.  Forbes,  a  very  promis- 
ing member  of  the  University,  died  early.  Prof. 
Miller,  a  great  philanthropist,  and  Prof.  Goodsir, 
died  early.  Prof.  Lyme  has  given  up  active 
labor.  Dr.  Guthrie  has  long  ago  ceased  from 
his  preaching.  Some  of  our  American  writers, 
who  have  not  studied  statistics  and  are  not  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  Great  Britain,  love  to 
reiterate  that  Americans  die  prematurely,  while 
the  people  in  Great  Britain  live  to  a  green  old 
age  ard  then  die,  like  a  shock  of  com  fully  ripe. 
I  have  studied  the  peculiarities  of  the  people  in 
both  countries,  as  well  as  statistics,  and  have 
come  to  this  conclusion — that  whenever  people 
break  physiological  laws  they  suffer,  it  matters 
not  what  the  nationality  may  be.  Lewis  Cass, 
Thomas  Benton,  Daniel  Webster,  and  Henry 
Clay,  as  ' statesmen,  any  day  would  compare 
with  Gladstone  and  Bright  in  stamina  of  con- 
stitution. Gladstone  was  obliged  to  rest  last 
summer  from  his  labors  on  account  of  overwork, 
and  Mr.  Bright  has  had  to  have  absolute  rest 
during  this  winter  for  the  same  reason.  Wash- 
ington Irving  and  Bryant  will  compare  well 
with  Robert  Bums  and  Henry  Kirke  White  in 
physical  vigor.  England  has  just  lost  one  of 
her  cleverest  artists,  Macclise,  prematurely, 
the  cause  was  overwork;  and  Mr.  Phillips,  a 
very  clever  Scotch  artist,  died  a  few  years  ago, 
prematurely,  from  the  same  cause.  Cobden, 
one  of  England's  greatest  statesmen,  might 
have  been  living  now,  but  he  was  overworked, 
and  the  result  was  premature  death.     There 
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are  two  causes  in  Edinburgli  that  have  a  ten- 
dency to  shorten  life.    One  is  a  peculiar  bleak 
wind  that  sweeps  down  through  the  town  from 
the  hills,  and  is  particularly  keen  and  trying  to 
those  with  a  pulmonary  weakness  or  with  car- 
diac affuctions.    The  other  is  the  close  prox- 
imity of  the  old  town,  in  which  almost  every 
sanitary  law  is  disobeyed.    I  only  wonder  that 
the  new  town  is  not  besieged  with  pestilence 
every  year,  that  it  does  not  stalk  abroad  and 
depopulate  the  beautiful  city,  which  in  many 
respects  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Great  Britain.    I 
have  had  ample  opportunities  to  know,  for  I 
spent  a  week  at  one  time  with  a  city  missionary 
among  the  closets,  cellars,  and  houses,  seven  and 
eight  stories  high,  till  I  was  sick  at  the  thought 
that  human  beings  could  be  huddled  into  such 
quarters.    Of  course,  in  the  summer  season  the 
effluvia  arising  from  such  dwellings  must  breed 
disease  and  malaria.    Besides  these  causes  that 
may  have  had  some  influence,  Prof.  Simpson 
lived  three  lives  in  one  !    He  had  an  enormous 
practice  and  so  many  appeals  to  his  sympathies, 
that  ho  had  hardly  any  time  for  rest  or  sleep. 
He  was  besieged  at  all  times  and  at  all  places 
by  patients,  till  at  last  his  wiry,  vital,  but  not 
muscular  constitution,  succumbed.      There  is 
nothing  half  so  exhaustitig  as  the  exercise  of  a 
83'mpathetic    nature,    and  when    he    had    an 
anxiety  with  regard  to  some  special  patient,  he 
would  steal  quietly  into  the  house  at  12  o'clock 
at  night  and  then  again  at  7  in  the  morning,  as 
I  have  known  of  his  doing  in  many  instances. 
He  died  with  the  harness  on.    His  last  work 
was  one  of  love.    He  exerted  himself  to  give  his 
testimony  in  the  case  of  Lady  Mordaunt  as  to 
her  puerperal  mania.    At  last,  the  oil  burned  out 
of  the  lamp,  when  he  went  quietly  to  rest,  repos- 
ing sweetly  as  a  child  when  lying  on  its  mother's 
breast.  Though  they  have  laid  him  away  to  sleep 
his  last  sleep,  yet  he  will  ever  be  remembered 
as  one  who  beneficently  contributed  his  energpies 
and  his  genius  to  alleviate  human  misery,  and 
one  who  left  the  world  better  than  he  found  it. 
His  eldest  son  takes  the  title  his  father  earned, 
and  is  studying  medicine  in  the  University.  He 
may  be  very  clever,  but  he  has  commenced  his 
life  very  differently  from  his  father,  and  conse- 
quently we  can  not  expect  he  will  accomplish  as 
mucb,  should  his  life  be  spared  for  the  active 
labors  of  life. 


■♦-•- 


An  Old  Maxih. — ^It  is  better  to  be  an 
honor  to  the  hod  than  a  disgrace  to  the  crown ; 
better  to  be  an  accomplished  mechanic,  than  a 
contemptible  king. 


The  Temteeance  Befobit. — ^Thereare 
some  who  say  the  temperance  movement  is  a 
sentimental  affiiir|  and  that  the  reform  will  not 
go  on.     The  Itefoj-m  tciU  go  on.    Point  me  to  a 
reform  which  ever  stopped.    Why,  reform  is 
motion,  and  motion  ceaselessly  acted  iix>on  by 
the  impulse  of  acceleration.    So  is  it  with  the 
Temperance  movement.    It  has  been  tezzibly 
blundered  in  the  past.    It  may  be  as  tefrribly 
blundered  in  the  future.    It  has  been  stoutly 
opposed  and  will   ever  be.    But  neither  the 
blunders  of  its  friends  nor  the  opposition  of  its 
foes  can  turn  it  back.    From  whatever  stand- 
point you  look  at  it,  it  is  seen  to  be  in  exact 
harmony  with  the  age ;   nay,  it  is  part  of  the 
age  itself.    The  great  civil  revolution  is  to  be 
supplemented  with  a  great  social  rovoln^on. 
God  has  so  written  it  down.    He  has  blest  the 
efforts  of  its  friends,  until  it  has  already  taken 
a  strong  hold  on  the  popular  heart     Its  cham- 
pions are  not  fanatic,  they  are  not  sentimental- 
ists ;   only  terribly  in  earnest.     Back  of  them 
are  memories  which  will  not  let  them  pauao. 
Broken  circles  and  ruined  altars,  and  fallen 
roof-trees,  and  the  cold,  sodden  ashes  of  once 
genial  fires,  urg^  them  on.    No  fear  such  men 
and  women  will  falter,  until  you  can  take  oul 
of  the  human  mind  painful  recollections ;  until 
you  can  make  the  children  forget  the  folliee  and 
'  vices  of  the  parents,  over  which  they  mounted 
usefulness  and  honor ;   until  the  memory  will 
surrender  from  its  custody  the  oaths  of  drunken 
blasphemy  and  the  pains  of  brutal  violence; 
until  you  can  do  these  things,  no  man,  no  com- 
bination of  men  can  stop  this  reform.     Its  cause 
lies  deep  as  human  feeling  itself.    It  dra^ws  its 
current  from  sources  embedded  in  the  very  fast- 
nesses of  man's  nature.    The  Reform  then  will 
go  on.    It  will  go  on  because  its  principles  are 
correct  and  the  progress  beneficent.    The  wave 
which  has  been  gathering  force  and  for  these 
fifty  years  will  continue  to  roll,  because  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  is  under  and  back  of  it,  and 
the    denunciations  of  its  opponents,   and  the 
bribed  eloquence  of  the  unprincipled  can  not 
check,  no,  nor  retard  the  onward  movem^it  of 
its  flow.    Upon  the  white  crest  of  it,  thousands 
will  be  lifted  to  virtue  and  honor,  and  thousands 
more  who  put  themselves  in  front  of  it,  will  be 
submerged  and  swept  away.  The  crisis  through 
which  this  reform  is  passing  in  this  State  will 
do  good.    It  will  make  known  its  friends  and 
unmask  its  foes.    The  concussions  above  and 
around  us  will  purify  the  atmosphere,  and  wben 
the  clouds  have  }«arted  and  melted  away,  we 
shall  breathe  purer  air  and  behold  summer  skies. 
— W.  JT.  Murray. 
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Sent  to   Bed. 


BT     EDGAR     FAWOBTT. 

WAS  N'T  a  particle  Bleepj, 
And  yet  here  I  lie,  all  the  same, 
Sent  straight  off  to  hed  when  the  clock  strack  nine ; 
I  ihizik  it's  a  terrihle  shame  I 


I 


Mamma  is  unfair  in  her  treatment — 
There  is  n't  a  douht  of  that  truth ; 
Buth  Jones  can  sit  up  qaite  as  late  as  she  wants. 
Oh  dear !  how  I  do  enyy  Rnth ! 

They  all  were  so  gay  in  the  parlor ; 
Aunt  Gertrude  was  singing  a  song, 
And  Uncle  Joe  just  was  commencing  to  tell 
That  story  he 's  promised  so  long ! 

And  Brother  Will,  home  for  yacation, 
Was  full  of  such  capers  and  fun ! 
Mamma  might  have  altered  that  hard  rule  of  hers 
For  one  night,  if  only  for  one. 

But  no ;  aa  the  dock  hegan  striking 
I  happened  to  catch  mamma's  eye. 
She  first  looked  at  me,  then  she  looked  at  the  clock ; 
*Twas  easy  to  understand  why. 

And  now  I  lie  here,  in  the  darkness 
And  silence,  so  solemn  and  deep, 
And—- well,  I  am  drowsy,  the  least  little  hit ; 
There 's  nothing  to  dc  ezoept  sleep  I 


■♦-♦■ 


■♦-♦■ 


An    Unbounded    Stomach. 


BT  BBV.   C7HABLB8    B.   BBIOHAX. 


THIS  Shakesperian  phrase  may  be  variously 
interpreted,  but  its  literal  significance  is 
quite  as  often  iUnstrated  as  its  metaphorical. 
The  physical  appetite  as  frequently  passes  its 
proper  bound  as  the  spiritual  appetite.  Inordi- 
nate cramming  of  the  stomach  is  more  common 
than  inordinate  ambition,  and  the  London 
Alderman  is  the  type  of  a  larger  class  than  the 
great  Cardinal  Wolsey.    There  is  oyerwork  of 


the  foot,  the  hand,  and  the  brain,  but  no  organ     concentrated  at  the  tre:icher,  and  the  "  groan- 


of  the  body,  on  the  whole,  is  so  much  over- 
worked as  the  stomach;  of  no  organ  are  the 
powers  and  capacities  so  severely  tried.  When 
the  hand  and  foot  and  brain  are  idlest,  the 
stomach  is  often  kept  to  the  top  of  its  force. 
The  most  industrious  of  epicures  are  usually  the 
most  indolent  of  men,  and  they  find  no  time  for 
other  duties  than  those  of  appetite  and  diges- 
tion.   Their  social  and  personal  work  is  all 
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ing  board  **  is  their  workshop.  A  hard  life  in- 
deed is  the  life  of  one  who  toils  with  the 
stomach,  who  lives  at  a  first-class  hotel,  and 
keeps,  as  Jack  Downing  use  to  say  of  DooUt- 
tle's  Tavern,  "  a  Thanksgiving  every  day." 
We  met  some  years  ago  at  Fabyan's  Hotel  in 
the  White  Mountains  (a  comfortable  though 
not  luxurious  inn)  one  of  the  old  residents  at 
the  Boston  Tremont  House,  a  well-known 
bachelor  and  epicure,  who  had  never  for  twenty 
years  from  the  opening  of  thai  sumptuous  hotel 
failed  to  do  his  part  promptly  at  its  table.  He 
had  not,  as  he  said,  come  up  to  the  White 
Mountains  for  any  such  foolish  and  tiresome 
climbing  and  sight-seeing  as  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary tourists,  but  only  to  **  rest  his  stomach," 
worn  by  long  and  excessive  toil — to  get  a  short 
respite  in  this  digestive  service. 

The  stomach  is  an  organ  of  the  body  that  we 
do  not  like  to  say  much  about,  an  organ  which 
we  should  not  think  of  classing  with  the  fea- 
tures of  the  face,  or  with  the  cunning  hand  or 
the  persevering  foot  in  dignity  and  grace.  The 
thought  of  it  to  a  healthy  mind  is  almost  dis- 
gusting. Dyspeptics  get  accustomed  to  talk 
about  digestion  and  its  instruments,  and  enter- 
tain you  with  the  full  details  of  their  gastric 
and  iliac  experiences.  But  healthy  men  have 
no  taste  for  this  discussion  of  abdominal  sensa- 
tions, and  reject  all  such  talk  as  morbid  and 
tiresome.  In  polite  society  you  may  discuss  the 
characteristics  of  the  face,  the  eye,  and  the 
mouth,  even  the  contour  of  the  frame,  but  you 
must  not  touch  that  process  upon  which  all  the 
health  and  beauty  of  the  body  so  constantly 
depend.  For  the  stomach  really  rules  the  body 
and  orders  all  the  lines  of  its  grace  and 
strength.  It  may  be  as  coarse  and  vulgar  and 
disgusting  in  its  color  and  habits  as  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  despot 
whoso  sway  is  absolute  and  omnipresent.  The 
stomach  is  the  lord  of  the  brain,  and  the  nerves, 
and  the  muscles,  regulates  the  seeing  eye,  and 
the  hearing  ear,  and  the  eloquent  tongue,  and 
the  nimble  fingers.  Upon  the  stomach  and  its 
related  organs  depend  the  color  of  the  skin,  the 
vigor  of  the  sinews,  and  the  whole  physical  and 
spiritual  work  of  the  man.  It  makes  by  far 
the  larger  half  of  all  the  bouI's  heaven  or  hell 
here  on  earth,  and  no  small  part  of  its  anticipa- 
tion of  heaven  or  hell  hereafter.  The  con- 
Bciousness  of  sin  is  measured  most  accurately  by 
the  state  of  digestion. 

The  philosopher  who  fixed  the  soul  in  the 
"pit  of  the  stomach"  was  not  far  from  the 
truth,  when  ho  considered  how  much  of  the 
spirit's  power  and  the  spirit's  joy  comes  from 


the  stomach's  efficiency.  More  of  the  wieteb- 
edness  in  the  world  is  caused  by  digestive  trou. 
bles  than  by  any  other  cause,  we  might  almost 
say  than  by  all  other  causes  together.  Fom. 
fifths  of  all  the  headaches  come  from  disorder 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  This  fills  the  sir 
before  the  eye  with  those  obstinate  motes  which 
flit  and  float  so  provokingly,  and  will  noi  be 
brushed  away.  This  makes  that  ringing  in  the 
ear,  which  no  will  can  silence.  This  brings 
that  redness  to  the  nose,  so  fatal  to  all  beaatv 
of  expression.  This  darkens  the  ivory  of  the 
teeth,  and  furs  the  tongue,  and  swells  the  Upe, 
and  makes  the  breath  an  offence.  The  stomidi 
is  responsible  when  the  joints  of  the  fingcn 
thicken,  and  when  gout  cramps  and  agonizM 
the  feet.  When  looseness  seizes  the  digostiTe 
organs,  how  suddenly  the  whole  man  seems  to 
fall  in  collapse — will,  courage,  and  hope,  all  to 
sink  before  the  attack  I  When  there  is  con* 
striction,  how  uneasy  in  every  limb,  in  what 
misery  from  head  to  foot,  is  the  noblest  of  Gods 
creations  I  The  dignity  of  human  nature  is  ad- 
journed in  the  gripings  of  a  bilious  colic,  and 
the  wretched  man,  praying  to  be  delivered 
from  the  body  of  this  death,-  envies  his  do;, 
who  sleeps  so  comfortably.  There  is  no  contrS' 
diction  more  positive  to  the  Unitarian  doctriBe 
of  man  than  a  deck-load  of  soa-sick  passeDgera 
on  a  pleasure  excursion  in  a  channel  steamer. 
Misery  and  worthlessness  find  their  highest  ex- 
pression  in  these  woe-begone  countenances,  ao 
full  of  helpless  despair. 

The  brisk  dispute  which  has  gone  on  in  theie 
last  years  between  faith  and  science,  has  a  &ir 
counterpart  in  the  equally  important  qaeetioa 
of  faith  and  digestion.  The  stomach  is  the 
arbiter  of  the  quality  of  faith,  if  not  of  its  quan- 
tity. Cheerful  piety  is  not  to  be  expected  when 
the  gastric  juice  does  not  act  freely,  and  the  sin- 
cere milk  of  the  word  will  not  be  freely  taken 
up  when  the  lacteal  vessels  of  the  body  an 
fouled  and  clogged.  We  aro  not  to  expect  any 
'^  bowels  of  compassion,"  when  the  peristaltic 
harmonies  are  too  swift  or  too  slow.  Dyspepsia 
stands  in  the  way  of  a  bright  gospel,  but  predis- 
poses to  a  faith  that  finds  joy  in  the  terrors  of 
the  law.  Paul  was  a  radical  preacher  in  telling 
his  young  brother  to  take  a  little  wine  for  hia 
stomach's  sake,  more  radical  than  if  he  had 
condemned  Timothy  for  his  sclf-distrost  For 
he  knew  that  many  of  his  own  spiritual  fean 
and  fightings  had  come  from  gastric  pangs. 
Those  who  would  reserve  piety  in  the  dark 
ways,  and  create  that  process  of  self-reproach 
and  wretchedness  which  must  usher  in  the  blitf 
of  redemption  by  vicarious  blood,  favor  the 
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methods  which  break  regular  digestion  and 
make  the  body  sick  along  with  the  soul.  A 
Btomach  that  is  made  to  oflfend  will  bring  more 
ready  and  more  pungent  conyiotions  of  sin,  and 
send  the  soul  to  cry  out  more  passionately  for 
speedy  salvation.  From  the  inward  parts  the 
cry  for  deliverance  comes ;  and  it  may  be  that 
Jonah's  prayer  from  the  fish  was  an  allegory  of 
a  eoul  suffering  from  the  misery  of  enteritis. 

An  organ  which  is  the  arbiter  of  health,  of 
comfort  and  of  faith,  is  certainly  a  very  import- 
ant organ,  in  spite  of  the  low  position  which  it 
seems  to  occupy  and  the  shame  which  we  have 
in  speaking  about  it.  It  is  an  abused  organ, 
but  not  neglected.  For  this  is  nof  only  the 
field  in  which  the  epicure  works  in  his  daily 
delights,  but  in  which  experiments  of  every 
kind  are  made  by  wise  men  and  ignorant  men. 
Think  of  the  substances,  solid  and  liquid,  on 
which  this  patient  organ  is  compelled  to  try  its 
powers — the  doses,  gaseous,  metallic,  fiery,  and 
nauseous — the  drugs  and  powders  and  hateful 
draughts,  that  must  pass  through  this  never 
satiated  receptacle.  A  good  definition  of  the 
stomach  makes  it  an  instrument  to  test  the 
qualities,  the  virtue,  or  the  poison  of  all  that  is 
in  air,  or  earth,  or  water.  Hot  and  cold,  laxa- 
tive and  astringent,  oil  and  bark — what  infinite 
variety  of  substanca  must  this  inner  physician 
try  upon  himself !  In  the  use  and  "  exhibition  " 
of  materia  medica  the  despised  stomach  has  die- 
tinguished  consideration,  and  the  first  place. 
Ipecac  and  laudanum  and  quinine  are  for  its 
sole  and  exclusive  use ;  and  the  heroic  medical 
theory  is  to  give  the  stomach  all  it  can  hold, 
and  try  it  to  the  extent  of  its  power  before  the 
patient  dies.  Many  a  doctor  has  been  vexed  by 
the  untimely  demise  of  the  patient,  who  has  not 
'Waited  for  the  full  and  proper  stomach  test  of 
the  appropriate  remedies.  A  patient  with  de- 
cent respect  for  his  stomach  would  live  until 
this  has  exhausted  the  appliances  of  the  phar- 
macopoeia. 

In  our  time,  the  old  medical  notion  that  the 
etomach  had  no  rights  which  a  practitioner  is 
bound  to  respect  has  given  way  in  some  degree, 
and  there  are  those  who  believe  that  a  kind 
treatment  of  this  organ  will  give  it  peace  and 
leisure,  and  that  the  experiments  of  imprudent 
diet  and  dissipation  are  bad  enough,  without 
the  additional  harshness  of  irritants  and  bittnrs. 
The  best  medical  advice  now  is  advice  which 
tolls  what  not  to  take,  what  to  avoid  in  orili- 
nary  food  and  drink,  instead  of  the  prescription 
of  more  nostrums.  Quack  medicines,  indeed, 
ara  still  in  favor,  and  the  poor  stomach  can 
never  find  rest,  so  long  as  fresh  pills  are  in- 


vented and  placarded,  and  Drake's  6.  T.  X. 
Plantation  Bitters,  offer  on  rocks  and  walls 
their  cheering  invitation.  The  stomach  for  some 
time  to  come  will  continue  to  be  a  martyr,  and 
to  multiply  the  miseries  whioh  medicine  brings 
upon  disease.  Civilisation  only  adds  to  the 
gastric  burdens  of  men.  Those  who  dwell  in 
high-ceiled  houses  to-day,  have  more  cause  to 
envy  the  "  hard  bowels  of  the  reapers,"  than 
the  satiric  poet  of  Rome ;  for  the  means  of  indi- 
gestion are  more  numerous  than  ever.  Lucul- 
los  had  his  lampreys,  but  not  his  ices.  The 
Romans  ate  bread  from  fine  wheat  flour,  but 
did  not,  that  we  know,  try  their  stomachs  by 
muffins  or  mince  pies.  Dyspepsia  will  not  die 
out  as  a  disease  for  want  of  material  to  bring  it 
on.  All  the  lectures  of  dietetic  reformers  have 
not  simplified  the  bill  of  fare  of  a  finished 
dinner. 

It  is  an  encouraging  sign,  however,  that  diet 
and  regimen  have  become  so  important  in 
modem  medical  practice,  and  that  doctors  are 
willing  to  regulate  the  digestive  organs  instead 
of  tormenting  them,  that  the  previous  question 
of  what  to  eat  and  drink  is  allowed  to  come  in 
before  the  question  of  what  medicine  to  take. 
Too  much  heed  of  the  stomach  is  not  wi^e.  but 
the  discoveries  concerning  it  are  not  to  be  quite 
neglected.  We  know  much  more  of  the  process 
of  digestion  than  they  knew  in  the  former  ages, 
and  it  is  well  to  make  use  of  our  knowledge. 
We  know  how  related  are  sound  digestion  and 
sound  thinking  and  feeling,  and  how  important 
it  is  to  keep  the  alimentary  canal  in  good  con- 
dition. That  hole  in  the  body  of  the  wounded 
Frenchman,  through  which  the  changes  of  food 
in  the  stomach  were  marked  and  examined,  has 
let  in  light  not  only  upon  the  science  of  physi- 
olygy,  but  upon  the  practical  care  of  health. 
If  the  theory  that  the  body  can  be  made  trans- 
parent by  some  lotion  shall  be  proved,  still 
more  shall  we  find  of  the  effect  of  substances 
upon  the  stomach,  and  so  become  wise  unto 
physical  salvation.  It  is- impossible  even  by  the 
best  care  to  avoid  aches  and  ills  of  the  ptomach 
and  bowels.  With  the  simplest  diet,  they  will 
come  in  atmospheric  changes,  in  extremes  of 
heat  or  cold,  in  the  vapors  of  the  sky,  or  the 
exhalations  from  the  ground.  No  one  is  wise 
enough  to  tell  how  colic  comes  or  how  it  can  be 
surely  kept  off. 

Rules  for  the  care  of  the  stomach  are  very 
abundant  in  these  latter  times,  and  are  very 
rigidly  drawn  out  and  carefully  laid  down  by 
dietetic  reformers.  In  the  multitudes  of  theo- 
ries it  is  hard  to  choose.  Some  pystems  are  at 
once  comprehensive  and  concise,  and  embrace 
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all  that  is  necessary  in  a  single  prescription. 
Dr.  Brandreth  concludes  all  advice  in  the  in- 
junction to  take  his  pills,  so  many  dozen  in  the 
week,  60  many  boxes  in  the  month  and  year. 
These  pills  will  keep  the  stomach  right  and  the 
bowels  free ;  no  cancer  or  colic  will  vex  the 
entrails  of  those  who  use  Brandreth's  pills. 
Another  has  his  draught,  *'  sovereign  and  trans- 
forming," that  renews  day  by  day  the  powers 
of  the  stomach  and  strengthens  it  for  its  work. 
A  nostrum  which  does  all  the  work  makes  other 
rules  unnecessary.  But  as  we  have  no  such  nos- 
trum to  offer,  or  any  practical  knowledge  of  any 
thing  of  the  kind  and  are  bewildered  in  the  mul- 
titude, we  prefer  to  give  some  g^eral  rules  inde- 
pendent of  medical  experience,  rules  based  upon 
antecedent  prejudice  concerning  the  delicate 
organs  so  harshly  treated.  The  finest  har- 
monies of  the  viol  are  drawn  out  upon  the 
stretched  entrails  of  the  least  musical  of  noc- 
turnal prowlers.  And  to  a  sensitive  soul,  the 
rhythm  of  the  digestive  movement  has  a 
cadence  as  delicate  as  the  flow  of  sap  in  the 
trees,  or  the  silent  circuit  of  the  waters. 

The  stomach  is  an  organ  which  can  only  be 
reached  through  the  material  which  is  put  into 
it.  There  is  no  way  of  purifying  it  through 
any  direct  action  upon  its  coats  or  upon  the 
acid  which  it  secretes.  Tou  can  not  treat  the 
living  subject  as  a  tripe-maker  treats  the 
stomachs  of  his  slaughtered  brutes,  or  put  any 
substitute  in  the  bag  for  the  juice  which  flows 
into  it  upon  the  food.  All  rules,  therefore, 
about  the  care  of  the  stomach  must  have  to  do 
with  the  ways  and  substances  of  eating  and 
drinking.  And  of  these  rules  some  will  be 
negative,  telling  rather  what  to  avoid  than  what 
to  use. 

1.  The  first  reasonable  advice  is  to  eat  food 
enough  to  give  the  stomach  work  to  do.  Many 
men  and  women  eat  too  much,  as  we  all  know. 
But  there  are  those  also  who  eat  too  little,  and 
not  a  few  of  them,  either.  College  students, 
boarding  themselves,  housekeepers  in  straitened 
circumstances,  dyspeptics,  dreading  the  pains 
that  follow  digestion,  often  starve  themselves. 
TakiDg  the  community  through,  men  and 
women,  old  and  young,  it  is  probable  that  quite 
as  many  sufier  from  insufficient  food,  from  the 
cravings  of  unsatisfied  digestion,  as  from  reple- 
tion. While  some  laborers  go  to  rest  "  crammed 
with  distressful  bread,"  many  who  work  hard 
•with  the  brain  or  the  needle,  feel,  when  they 
lie  down  the  gnawings  of  wretched  hunger. 
Plenty  of  food  is  a  first  requisite  for  a  healthy 
fitomach. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  an  equally  important 


advice  is  not  to  cram  the  etomaeh,  not  to  oTerioad 
h  and  give  it  too  much  work  to  do.  It  should 
not  be  forced  too  far.  And  occasional  cram- 
ming is  hardly  better  than  habitual  cramming. 
A  Thanksgiving  dinner  is  nothing  more  than 
penance,  if  it  leave  after  it  the  sense  of  plethora. 
There  ought  always  to  be  in  the  stomach  some 
room,  some  chance  of  gieater  distention.  To 
stretch  it  to  its  full  limit  not  only  destroys  its 
elasticity,  but  brings  torment  to  the  whole 
frame.  Ko  richness  of  viand,  no  temptation  of 
companionship,  should  ever  draw  one  on  to  e«t 
or  drink  any  more  than  the  stomach  can  hold 
without  inconvenience,  or  can  deal  with  in  the 
ordinary  process  of  digestion.  The  bonnd  of 
easy  decomposition  of  food  should  be  respected 
in  caring  for  the  stomach,  and  not  the  bonnd 
of  its  possibility  as  a  sack  or  a  storehonae.  It 
should  be  treated  as  a  machine  with  nice  ad- 
justments, and  not  merely  as  a  receptacle  for 
the  waste  material  of  the  satisfied  palate. 

3.  Of  course,  we  must  add  to  this  the  rule, 
not  to  put  into  the  stomach  any  thing  that  di»ea  fiet 
belong  tJure^  or  any  thing  that  wiU  not  assist  differ 
tion.  Opinions  differ,  indeed,  as  to  what  belongs 
there,  and  when  we  sx>eak  of  food  and  drink  in 
the  clashing  of  theories,  this  rule  is  of  the 
vaguest  kind.  But  there  are  some  things  which 
all  will  agree  to  be  unfit  for  the  stomach.  Stona 
ought  not  to  be  dropped  into  it,  however  light 
it  may  be.  It  is  not  a  proper  place  for  mineral 
deposits,  whether  the  chalk  and  slate  of  female 
boarding-schools,  or  the  day  which  some  tribes 
of  Indians  eat.  A  few  may  swallow  the  etones 
when  they  swallow  the  cherries,  and  not  find 
inconvenience,  but  that  habit  is  dangerous.  AU 
indigestible  substances  that  irritate  the  stomach 
or  are  likely  to  impede  the  farther  process  of 
excretion,  are  to  be  shunned.  The  contents  of 
the  stomach  should  never  be  piled  up  within  it 
or  below  like  a  "  fenced  wall."  Gentle  excite- 
ments are  better  in  that  organ. 

4.  And  this  suggests  another  advice,  to  avoid 
stimulants  as  Jar  as  possible,  all  that  urges  the 
stomach  to  work  beyond  its  strength,  or  will 
leave  a  reaction  of  weakness.  A  little  wine 
may  be  taken  for  the  stomach's  sake,  but 
alcohol  in  any  form,  is  one  of  the  worst  enemies 
of  the  stomach,  as  of  the  brain  and  the  souL 
Spices  and  condiments,  too,  are  to  be  introduced 
with  great  caution,  and  Iheir  character  care- 
fully inquired  into,  before  they  are  allowed  ho«*- 
pitality.  An  influence  which  rouses  the  stomach 
to  passion,  or  heats  it  with  untimely  rage,  is  a 
bad  influence.  The  stomach  is  properly  con- 
servative in  its  method,  prizes  the  "  ordinary 
means  of  grace,"  and  does  not  thrive  in  *•  ivvi- 
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vals."  Its  heat  should  be  steady  and  gentle 
not  the  heat  of  irritation  or  fever. 

6,  Regular  habitSy  times,  and  seasons  are 
another  most  important  mln  for  this  organ. 
Its  caprices  ought  to  he  checked,  and  its  times 
appointed.  It  ought  not  to  he  allowed  to  work 
fitfally>  hut  to  know  when  its  work  is  to  he 
done,  at  morning,  noon,  or  evening.  The 
stomach  ought  not  to  he  turned  out  of  its  regu- 
lar ways,  hecause  it  has  such  large  capacity,  or 
to  he  compelled  to  hegin  a  new  task  before  that 
-which  it  has  in  hand  is  finished.  Let  it  rest 
awhile  from  its  present  duty  before  you  put 
upon  it  another  of  the  same  kind.  The  order 
of  an  ocean  steamer,  where  the  stomach  has  no 
rest,  in  the  succession  of  collations,  meals,  and 
lunches,  £rom  dawn  to  midnight,  is  not  the 
proper  order  of  any  wise  household. 

6.  The  health  of  the  stomach,  as  of  all  other 
bodily  organs,  is  promoted  by  vigorous  and 
judicious  exercise  of  the  muscles.  But  it  is 
still  necessary  to  counsel  moderation  in  exercise 
when  the  etomaeh  is  fuU,  or  when  it  is  eniirdy 
empty*    One  ought  not  to  run  a  race  after  a 


hearty  dinner,  and  a  walk  of  ten  miles  before 
breakfast  is  a  fanaticism  which  the  prudent  will 
shun.  Exercise  ought  to  be  timed  and  bounded 
so  as  to  aid  the  stomach  in  its  operations.  The 
after-nap  may  be  of  doubtful  utility,  but  the 
habits  of  other  animals,  who  rest  when  they 
have  eaten,  are  an  indication  of  what  is  wise 
for  the  lord  of  creation. 

We  might  add  to  these  rules  several  more, 
especially  that  important  rule  ^hich  would 
have  the  conduits  of  the  stomach  clear,  and  a 
passage  kept  open  always  for  its  waste  and  re- 
fuse. There  are  rules  for  the  bowels,  on  the 
observance  of  which  very  much  of  the  comfort 
of  human  life  depends.  But  this  would  open  a 
large  subject,  suited  perhaps  to  another  m^re 
medical  style  of  essa)'.  The  bowols,  the  liver, 
the  kidneys,  even  that  mysterious  organ,  the 
pancreas,  all  are  to  be  heeded  in  a  complete 
survey  of  digestive  duty  and  function.  We  re- 
fer for  the  consideration  of  these  to  the  works 
of  physiology  and  hygiene,  so  complete  and  ad- 
mirable, which  these  last  years  have  multiplied . 
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THE   TRAINING  OF  PRUSSIAN    AND    FRENCH 

SOLDIERS. 

THE  Prussian  soldier's  period  of  service  is  so 
short  (three  years)  that  every  agent  to 
hasten  his  efficiency  must  be  seized ;  and  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  provide  means,  in  the 
shape  of  large  buildings  resembling  riding- 
schools,  in  which  drill  may  be  carried  on  through- 
out the  year.  And  as  this  gymnastic  system  is 
viewed  but  as  drill,  aims  but  in  being  drill, 
it  is,  in  winter,  carried  on  in  these  buildings, 
the  few  articloft  of  apparatus  employed,  for  the 
sake  of  the  advantages  which  they  specially 
offer  to  the  soldier,  being  erected  in  a  corner  of 
them.  And  this  continuity  of  practice  increases 
manifold  whatever  good  it  can  yield ;  and  thus, 
meager  and  inadequate  as  it  is,  its  fruits  are 
valuable.  It  is  found  that  no  other  form  of 
drill*  so  rapidly  converts  the  recruit  into  the 
trained  soldier,  and  the  greatest  importance  is 
attached  to  its  extension  throughout  the  army. 
There  is  a  general  impression  that  this  sys- 

*  See  August  article. 


tem  forms  the  basis  of  the  French.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  make  a  greater  mistake ;  for  not 
only  have  tUey,  either  in  principle  or  practice, 
nothing  in  common,  but  in  many  respects  they 
are  the  very  antithesis  of  each  other.  So  far 
from  the  boasted  *' simplicity  "  of  the  Prussian 
system,  and  the  desire  to  limit  it  to  "  a  few  ex- 
ercises to  be  executed  with  great  precision,"  be- 
ing adopted  by  the  French,  they  have  elaborated 
their  system  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  difficult 
to  say  where  it  begins  or  where  it  ends,  or  to 
tell  what  it  does,  but  what  it  does  not  embrace. 
For  quite  apart,  and  in  addition  to,  an  extended 
range  of  exercises  with  and  without  appsuratus, 
it  embraces  all  defensive  exercises,  with  bayonet 
and  sword,  stick,  foil,  fist,  and  foot,  swimming,  ' 
dancing,  and  singing,  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  if  not  the  use  of  the  globes.  The 
soldier  is  taught  to  throw  bullets  and  bars  of 
iron ;  he  is  taught  to  walk  on  stilts  and  on  pegs 
of  wood  driven  into  the  ground ;  he  is  taught 
to  push,  to  pull,  and  to  wrestle ;  and  although 
the  boxing  which  he  is  taught  will  never  enable 
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Mm  to  hit  an  adversary,  he  is  taught  manfally 
to  hit  himself,  first  on  the  right  hreast,  then  on 
the  left,  and  then  on  both  together,  with  both 
hands  at  once ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  he  is 
taught  to  kick  himself  behind,  of  which  per- 
formance I  have  seen  Monsieur  as  proud  as  if  he 
were  ignominiously  expelling  an  invader  from 
the  sol  sarri  of  L*  Belle  France.  Now  I  know 
no  particular  reason  why  a  soldier  should  not 
be  taught  all  these  acquirements,  and  I  know 
many  important  reasons  why  he  should  bo 
taught  some  of  them ;  but  it  would  be  difficult 
to  assign  any  reason,  either  important  or  par- 
ticular, why  they  should  be  called  Gymnastics, 
or  be  included  in  a  system  of  bodily  training. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  French  system 
is  sound,  for  it  embodies  that  of  preparation  and 
application ;  it  is  primarily  divided  into  two 
parts — Exercicta  aUmmtairea,  and  Exercicea 
d^ Application.  The  first  of  these,  designed  to  be 
a  preparation  and  prelude  to  the  instruction 
and  practice  on  the  fixed  apparatus,  begin  with 
a  long  series  of  exercises  of  movement  and  posi- 
tion, proprea  a  CaaaoupUaaement.  What  is  this 
all-important  process  of  aaaoupliaaement — this 
idea,  shared  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  by  civ- 
ilian as  well  as  soldier,  of  the  necessity  of  sup- 
pling a  man  before  strengthening  him  P  What 
is  it  to  supple  a  man  ?  What  parts  of  him  are 
affected  by  the  process  and  what  change  do 
they  undergo  ?  It  would  be  very  desirable  to 
have  these  questions  answered,  because  want  of 
suppleness  is  a  common  subject  of  complaint, 
and  though  often  caused  by  apparently  different 
processes  has  really  but  one  origin. 

To  ascertain  the  full  meaning  of  a  word  or 
phrase,  it  is  sometimes  useful  first  to  ascertain 
its  opposite  or  antithesis ;  and  the  opposite  of  to 
be  aupple  is,  I  think,  to  be  atij^.  If  any  one  is 
in  doubt  as  to  what  that  means,  let  him  take  a 
day's  ride  on  a  hired  hack  along  a  country 
road,  or,  for  the  space  of  a  working  day,  perch 
himself  upon  an  office-^ol,  and  the  results  will 
be  identical  and  indubitable — stiffness  in  the 
column  of  the  body  and  in  the  lower  limbs. 
And  why?  Because  each  and  every  part  so 
affected  has  ben  employed  in  a  manner  out  of 
accordance  with  its  natural  laws.  The  joints, 
which  arc  made  for  motion,  which  retain  their 
power  of  motion  only  by  frequent  motion,  have 
been  held  motionless.  The  muscles,  which 
move  the  joints  by  the  contraction  and  relaxa- 
tion of  their  fibers,  have  been  subjected  to  an 
unvaried  preservation  of  the  one  state  or  tho 
other — tho  muscles  of  the  trunk  in  unremitting 
contraction,  those  of  the  limbs  in  effortless  re- 
laxation.   Now,  one  of  the  most  important  of 


the  laws  which  govern  muse  alar  action  is,  tbtt 
it  shall  be  exerted  but  for  a  limited  continuon 
space,  and  that,  unless  the  relaxation  of  the 
muscles  shortly  follows  upon  their  contraction, 
fatigue  will  arise  as  readily,  and  to  as  great  an 
extent,  from  want  of  this  necessary  interruption 
to  contraction  as  from  extent  of  effort  And, 
strictly  speaking,  this  stifihess  both  in  trunk 
and  limbs,  although  aritting  from  two  opposite 
states  of  muscular  employment,  results  from  tbe 
same  cause,  t.  e.  exhaustion  ;  each  has  had  one 
only  of  tho  two  essential  conditions  of  muscnlir 
action,  that  one  being  therefore  in  excess.  The 
stiffness  in  the  trunk  of  the  body  is  caused  hj 
the  ceaseless  contraction  of  the  muscles,  and 
this  state  is  not  conducive  to  the  rapid  local cin 
culation  indispensable  to  the  reproduction  of  tiie 
force  expended.  The  opposite  phase  of  stiffneei, 
arising  from  continuous  muscular  relaxation,  is 
the  immediate  result  of  causes  which  mav  he 

• 

called  negative — the  non-requirement  of  nerv- 
ous stimulus,  the  non-employment  of  mnscalar 
effort,  entailing  subdued  local  circulation. 

Tbe  second  cause  of  this  stiffness  in  the  trnnk 
of  the  body  and  limbs  is,  that  the  joints  hate 
been  held  motionless.  Viewing  the  joints  hi 
the  familiar  light  of  hinges,  we  know  tbativhen 
these  are  left  unused  and  unoiled  for  an;  length 
of  time,  thoy  grate  and  creak  and  move  stiffly; 
and  the  hinges  of  the  human  body  do  just  the 
same  thing,  and  from  the  same  cause;  and 
they  not  only  require  frequent  oiling  to  enahle 
them  to  move  easily,  but  they  are  oiled  6?eiy 
time  they  are  put  in  motion,  and  when  they  an 
put  in  motion  only ;  the  membrane  whidi 
secretes  this  oil,  and  pours  it  forth  over  the  op- 
posing surfaces  of  the  bones  and  the  overlying 
ligaments,  is  stimulated  to  activity  only  by  the 
motion  of  the  joint  itself. 

But,  it  may  be  argued,  stiffness  may  arise 
from  extreme  physical  exertion,  which  has  em- 
braced both  conditions  of  muscular  action,  with 
frequent  motion  of  the  joints,  stiffiaess  such  as  a 
man  may  experience  after  a  day  of  unwonted 
exercise.  Tbe  stiffness  in  this  case,  also,  is  sim* 
ply  temporary  local  exhaustioa  of  power  from 
extreme  effort;  the  demand  suddenly  madehtt 
been  greater  than  the  power  to  supply— the 
waste  greater  than  the  renewal. 

Stifihess,  therefore,  appears  to  be,  first,  a  wast 
of  contractile  power  in  the  muscles  which  moTC 
tho  joints ;  and  secondly,  a  want  of  power  in  flw 
joints  to  be  moved.  It  may  be  temporary  stiff- 
ness, arising  from  exhaustion  of  the  parts  by  ex- 
treme or  unnatural  action,  as  in  the  illustratioss 
just  given;  or  it  may  be  permanent  stifihess, 
arising  from  weakness  of  the  parts,  caused  by 
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ioBaffiuient  or  tmsuitable  exercise ;  bu£  the  na- 
ture of  both,  is  identical.  It  ia  lack  of  fano- 
tional  ability  in  the  parts  afiiacied. 

To  supple  a  man  therefore  is,  first,  to  increase 
the  contractile  power  of  his  muscles ;  and  sec- 
ondly, to  increase  the  mobility  of  his  joints. 
And  as  the  latter  are  moved  by  the  formers- 
can  only  be  moved  by  the  former — all  applica- 
tion for  this  purpose  is  made  through  them. 

Now,  even  although  mere  movements  and 
positions  were  altogether  adequate  materially 
to  develop  the  muscular  system — materially  to 
add  to  its  contractile  power,  there  is  a  still 
greater  drawback  than  mere  insufficiency  in 
their  effect  upon  the  joints ;  and  that  is,  in  the 
danger  of  straining,  and  otherwise  weakening 
the  inelastic  ligamentary  binding^.  For  every 
effort  of  mere  position  has  the  simple  and  sole 
effect  of  stretching  that  which,  from  its  organic 
structure,  object,  and  place  in  the  human  body, 
is  not  stretchable — is  not  intended  to  yield.  To 
recapitulate :  all  exercises  of  mere  position  act 
directly  on  the  joints,  instead  of  acting  on  them 
through  the  muscles.  Such  exercise  is,  there- 
fore, addressed  to  the  wrong  part  of  the  body ; 
it  is  addressed  to  the  joint,  when  it  should  be 
addressed  to  that  which  moves  the  joint.  It  is 
the  old  and  exploded  treatment  of  disease  re- 
vived for  the  treatment  of  an  abnormal  physi- 
cal condition — subduing  the  symptoms  instead 
of  waging  war  vnth  the  cause. 

The  other  exercises  in  this  first  division  of  the 
French  system — even  if  they  were  valuable, 
even  if  they  were  capable  of  being  classified  un- 
der any  distinct  head,  or  arranged  in  any  pro- 
gressive order,  or  admitted  of  graduated  instruc- 
tion and  practice— are  entirely  out  of  place 
here,  because  from  their  nature  they  court  and 
incite  to  inordinate  effort.  It  needs  no  argu- 
ment to  prove  the  inconsistency  of  directing 
tliat  men,  sitting  or  standing,  hand  to  hand,  or 
foot  to  foot,  singly  or  in  batches,  shall  strain 
and  strive  against  men,  lift  cannon-shot  and 
hold  them  out  at  arm's  length  **  as  long  as  pos- 
aible,"  or  sling  them  to  their  feet  to  cast  them 
to  a  distance  "as  far  as  possible,"  before  they 
are  allowed  to  put  hand  or  foot  on  an  ordinary 
ladder  inclined  against  a  wall,  or  to  walk  along 
a  plank  raised  a  foot  or  two  from  the  ground. 
It  needs  no  argpiment  to  show  that  this  is  re- 
versing the  order  of  exercise  when  measured  by 
the  amount  of  effort  required  for  its  performance. 

The  second  division  of  the  system,  consisting 
of  applied  or  practical  exercises  {Exercices  tPAp- 
plicutum),  embraces  a  very  extended  series,  to  be 
executed  on  a  wide  range  of  apparatus ;  and  it 
may  be  broadly  stated  that  all  these  exercises 


are  valuable  in  either  an  elementary  or  a  prac- 
tical aspect — that  is,  either  as  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  cultivate  the  physical  resources  of  the 
man,  or  as  they  may  be  applied  to  the  professional 
duties  of  the  soldier.  I  repeat,  that  the  exer- 
cises of  this  division  of  the  system  are  intrinsi- 
cally valuable  in  one  or  other  of  these  aspects ; 
but  it  must  ever  be  viewed  as  a  grave  error, 
that,  so  far  from  the  special  aspect  of  each  be- 
ing designated,  so  far  from  their  being  sepa- 
rated and  grouped,  each  under  its  proper  head, 
they  are  all  retained  under  one  head,  under  the 
single  designation  of  '*  Practical  Gymnastics." 

The  evil  which  naturally  and  inevitably 
springs  from  this  want  of  arrangement  is  the 
undue  importance  which  it  gives  to  all  exercises 
of  a  merely  practically  useful  character,  abovf^ 
those  whose  object  is  the  training  and  strength- 
ening of  the  body.  This  is  emphatically  the 
case  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  practice,  where 
the  ^hole  attention  of  the  instructor  should  bo 
devoted  to  the  giving,  and  the  whole  effort 
of  the  learner  should  be  devoted  to  the 
acquiring  of  bodily  power.  Increase  the  phys- 
ical resources  firsts  and  the  useful  appli- 
cation will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  A 
pair  of  strong  limbs  will  walk  north  as  well 
as  south,  up  hill  as  well  as  down  dale— the 
point  is  to  get  the  strong  limbs. 

Let  not  this  principle  of  claosification  be  un- 
dervalued. The  question  of  "  What's  the  good 
of  it  when  I've  done  it  ?"  is  one  not  unheard  in 
the  gymnasium,  and  one  not  always  easy  to  an- 
swer; and  even  could  you  be  at  all  times  ready 
with  a  physiological  explanation  of  motive, 
process,  and  result,  your  questioner  is  not  al- 
ways a  man  who  could  understand  it,  and  tho 
difficulty  is  increased  manyfold  when  the  exer- 
cise questioned  has  place  among  others  of  tho 
practical  value  of  which  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion. But  such  classification  gives  at  once  the 
answer :  *'  It  is  of  no  use  at  all  as  a  thing  ac- 
quired ;  but  if  you  should  never  do  it  or  see  it 
done  again  in  all  your  life  to  come,  it  has  served 
its  purpose;  for  ffou  are  altered,  you  are  im- 
proved, you  are  strengthened,  by  the  act  and 
effort  of  learning  it" 

But  men  so  intelligent  as  those  who  are  in- 
trusted with  the  administration  of  the  French 
system,  have  perceived  the  propriety  of  a  special 
application  of  the  exercises  practiced  at  the 
close  of  the  course  of  instruction.  And,  there- 
fore, to  the  bona  Jide  exercises  of  the  system  are 
added  certain  practices  in  which  the  men  are 
employed  in  ''  storming  works,"  and  in  under- 
going an  examination  of  their  .general  profi- 
ciency. 
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The   Therapeutics    of   Flogging. 


BT  B.   P.   STAKS. 


THAT  the  rod  ia  higlilj  conducive  to  moral 
and  spiritual  edification,  is  accepted  by 
yery  many  as  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  un- 
questionable of  truths,  corroborated  at  once  by 
human  experience  and  divine  revelation.  Solo- 
mon's maxims  in  reference  to  chastisement 
have  been  held  in  honor  in  all  ages,  especially 
by  pedagogues,  who  have  taken  good  heed  that 
the  children  committed  to  their  charge  should 
not  be  spoiled,  if  a  fundamental  application  of 
straps,  or  birches,  or  palms  (of  the  hand)  pos- 
sessed any  preservative  power.  There  is  a  tra- 
dition that  even  Homer  was  flogged  by  a  school- 
master named  Toilus;  Horace  tells  us  what 
severity  was  practiced  by  his  teacher  Orbilius 
Pussillus,  and  the  poet  Martial,  who  lived  near 
a  Bchoolhouse,  complains  that  the  quiet  of  his 
morning  hours  was  seriously  disturbed  by 
verberations  and  reverberations  in  the  most 
literal  meaning  of  these  words.  Quintilian, 
however,  denounces  this  severe  discipline  on 
account  of  its  degrading  effect  upon  the  youth ; 
and  Plutarch,  in  his  treatise  on  Education,  de- 
clares it  to  be  his  opinion  that  exhortations  and 
discourses  are  better  impulses  to  the  pursuit  of 
liberal  studies  than  blows  and  stripes.  "For 
the  latter,"  he  says,  "are  methods  of  incitement 
far  more  suitable  to  slaves  than  to  the  free,  on 
whom  they  can  produce  no  other  effect  than  to 
induce  torpor  of  mind  and  disgust  for  exertion, 
from  a  recollection  of  the  pain  and  insult  of  the 
inflictions  endured.*'  It  is  related  of  one 
ancient  philosopher  that  he  was  so  firmly  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  thorough  whipping  to 
rapid  progress  in  knowledge,  that  while  pursu- 
ing his  studies  he  inflicted  upon  himself,  period- 
ically, the  severest  castigations ;  and  readers  of 
French  comedy  will  remember  how  H.  Jour- 
dain,  in  his  ardent  desire  to  be  ''  a  gentleman 
and  a  scholar,"  exclaims  to  Madame  Jourdain, 
"  Would  to  God  that  I  were  whipped  this  very 
moment  before  all  the  world,  and  knew  what  is 
learned  at  college." 

A  statistical  pedagogue  of  Suabia,  in  a  retro- 
spect of  his  fifty-one  years  of  active  life  as 
superintendent  of  a  large  school,  records  with 
complacency  that  he  had  administered  daring 
that  period  011,500  oanings,  121,000  floggings, 
209,000  dark-room  incarcerations,  136,000  strokes 
with  the  ruler,  10,200  boxes  on  the  ear,  and 
22,700  forced  tasks.     Incidentally,  too,  he  had 


made  700  boys  stand  with  -peas  in  their  shoes, 
6,000  kneel  on  the  sharp  edge  of  a  stick,  5,000 
wear  the  fool's  cap,  and  1,700  hold  the  rod  in 
token  of  disgrace.    Here  we  have 

"  A  schoolmaster  of  the  good  old  aehooly 
Unto  whose  ean  no  sound  inch  mnsio  weeaa. 
As  when  a  bold,  big  boy  for  m«rcy  acreamiL" 

Indeed,  the  scourge  was  conbidered  so  essen- 
tial to  scholarship,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
punish  princes  vicariously,  by  providing  so- 
called  "  whipping-boys,"  on  whose  persons  the 
offences  of  the  youug  and  tender  scions  of  roy- 
alty were  unsparingly  visited.  Thus  William 
Murray  was  whipping-boy  to  Charles  I.,  and 
Sir  David  Lindsey  sustained  the  same  delicate 
relation  to  James  the  Fourth  of  Scotland.  In  a 
play  published  in  the  first  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  following  dialogue  occurs 
between  a  prince  and  his  whipping-boy  named 
Browne : 

Prince — "  Why,  how  now,  Browne  ;  what's 
the  matter  ?" 

Browne — ''Your  grace  loiters,  and  will  not 
ply  the  book,  and  your  tutors  have  whipped  me 
for  it." 

Frinee — *'  Alas,  poor  Ned !  I  am  sorry  for  it 
I'll  take  the  more  pains  and  entreat  my  tutors 
for  thee." 

A  good  story  is  told  of  Bichard  Mul  caster, 
who  several  centuries  ago  was  in  the  habit  of 
indorsing  the  precepts  of  the  wise  king  upon  the 
ingenuous  youth  of  England.  One  day  as  he 
was  about  to  inflict  punishment  upon  a  pupil 
he  paused  awhile,  and  there,  according  to  the 
chronicler,  "a  merry  conceit  taking  him,"  be 
said  :  ''I  ask  the  banus  of  matrimony  between 
this  boy  on  the  one  side  and  Lady  Birch  on  the 
other  side;  and  if  any  of  you  know  lawful 
cause  or  impediment  why  they  should  not  be 
joined  together  let  him  speak,  for  this  is  t-hc 
last  time  of  asking.*'  Thereupon  a  good  sturdy 
boy  and  of  quick  wit  stood  up  and  said  :  **  Mas- 
ter, I  forbid  the  banns  F"  '*  Yea,  sirrah,  and 
why  so?"  exclaimed  the  master.  "Because 
both  parties  are  not  agreed,"  was  the  answer. 
The  old  pedagogue,  who  enjoyed  the  joke,  ad- 
mitted the  validity  of  the  objection,  and  par- 
doned the  fault  of  the  one  pupil  and  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  other.  Perhaps  in  no  country 
in  the  civilized  world  is  the  rod  so  hoelj  and  so 
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▼igOTOUBly  used  for  the  purposes  of  scholastic 
and  domestic  discipline  as  in  England.  Even  a 
man  so  refined  and  progressive  as  Dr.  Arnold 
"wrote  a  ^*  Dissertation  on  Flogging/'  in  which 
he  eloquently  and  enthusiastically  favored  the 
practice.  The  French  Commissioners  expressed 
their  surprise  to  find  prevalent  in  English 
Bohools  a  kind  of  punishment  which  in  France 
IB  confined  to  children  in  the  nursery,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  "  the  rod  is  one  of  those 
ancient  English  traditions  which  survive  hecause 
they  have  survived.  A  foreigner  can  hardly 
conceive  the  perseverance  with  which  English 
teachers  cling  to  this  old  and  degrading  cus- 
tom  One  is  astonished  at  seeing 

^English  masters  remove  a  garment  which  the 
prudery  of  their  language  hesitates  to  name." 
A  master  in  the  High  School  of  Edinhurgh, 
named  Nicol|  used  to  whip  his  pupils  hy  the 
dozen  or  score.  When  he  had  a  full  list  made 
out  and  all  things  were  ready,  he  would  send  a 
polite  invitation  to  his  friends  to  "  come  and 
hear  his  organ."  After  the  arrival  of  the  per- 
sons invited,  he  would  go  up  and  down  the  row 
and  hy  a  succession  of  rapid  strokes,  call  forth 
a  variety  of  tones  from  his  victims.  These 
flagellations  were  g^ven  not  always  for  correc- 
tive or  therai>eutic  porposes,  hut  often  as  a  pre- 
ventive or  prophylactic,  to  inspire  a  respect  for 
authority  and  to  stimulate  the  faculties.  The 
memory  has  heen  commonly  supposed  to  he  es- 
pecially susceptihle  of  heing  strengthened  in  this 
manner.  It  was  the  custom  in  France  to  whip 
up  the  children  on  the  morning  of  Innocents' 
Day,  in  order  "  that  the  memory  of  Herod's 
murder  of  the  innocents  might  stick  the  closer ;" 
and  difficult  prohlems  were  thought  to  be  more 
firmly  and  permanently  impressed  on  the  mind 
hy  having  the  solution  written  in  legible  char- 
acters on  the  body.  It  was  usual  also,  in  many 
countries  in  Europe,  for  the  nurses  or  ^'  bairns- 
women  "  to  slap  the  limbs  and  especially  the 
hips  of  their  youthful  charges,  affirming  that 
the  practice  was  wholesome  for  the  little  ones, 
inasmuch  as  it  tended  to  develop  and  harden 
the  fioijh  and  invigorate  the  skin. 

A  recent  English  writer  speaks  of  the  use  of 
the  rod  in  Eussian  baths.  The  bath  consists  of 
a  large  but  rather  low  room,  provided  with  an 
immense  oven,  several  rows  of  benches  at  differ- 
ent stages  of  elevation,  and  a  large  tub  of  water. 
When  the  oven  is  glowing  hot,  water  is  thrown 
on  it  from  time  to  time,  until  the  apartment  is 
densely  filled  with  vapor.  Among  the  essential 
requisites  of  the  bath  are  bunches  of  birch 
twigs,  which  are  cut  in  the  spring  season  and 
tied  together  with  the  leaves  on  so  as  to  form 


bathing  whisks.  Before  being  used  they  are 
made  soft  and  flexible  by  being  dipped  into 
water.  With  this  bunch  of  twigs  the  body  of 
the  bather  is  well  fiogged  all  over,  after  being 
scalded  and  rubbed.  Mr.  Stephens,  in  his  "  In- 
cidents of  Travel,"  thus  narrates  his  own  per- 
sonal experiences :  ^^  At  Moscow,  riding  out  to 
the  suburbs,  the  drosky-boy  stopped  at  a  large 
wooden  building,  pouring  forth  steam  at  every 
chink  and  crevice.  At  the  entrance  stood 
several  half-naked  men,  one  of  whom  led  me  to 
an  apartment  t<o  undress,  and  then  conducted 
me  to  another,  in  one  end  of  which  were  a  fur- 
nace and  an  apparatus  for  generating  steam.  I 
was  then  familiar  with  the  'nrkish  bath,  but 
the  worst  1  had  known  was  like  the  breath  of 
the  gentle  south  wind  compared  with  the  beat 
of  this  apartment.  The  operator  placed  me  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  opened  the  upper  door 
of  the  stove,  and  dashed  into  it  a  bucketful  of 
water  which  sent  forth  volumes  of  stoam  like  a 
thick  fog  into  every  psurt  of  the  room,  and  then 
laid  me  down  on  a  platform  about  three  feet 
high,  and  rubbed  my  body  with  a  mop  dipped  in 
soap  and  hot  water  from  my  head  to  my  heels, 
long  enough,  if  the  thing  was  possible,  to  make 
a  Blackamoor  white,  then  gave  me  another 
sousing  with  hot  water,  and  another  scrubbing 
with  pure  water,  and  then  conducted  me  up  a 
flight  of  steps  to  a  high  platform,  stretched  me 
out  on  a  bench  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ceiling, 
and  commenced  whipping  me  with  twigs  of 
birch  with  the  loaves  on  them,  dipped  in  hot 
water.  It  was  as  hot  as  an  oven  when  he  laid 
me  down  on  the  bench ;  the  vapor,  which  al- 
most suffocated  me  below,  ascended  to  the  ceil- 
ing, and  finding  no  avenue  of  escape,  gathered 
round  my  devoted  body,  fairly  blistering  and 
scalding  me;  and  when  I  removed  my  hands 
from  my  face,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  carried  away 
my  whole  profile."  The  writer  then  describes 
at  some  length  how,  although  burning,  scorch- 
ing, and  consuming,  he  made  determined  efforts 
to  hold  out  to  the  end.  Finally,  in  his  extreme 
of  agony,  he  cried  out  to  let  up,  but  unfortu- 
nately his  tormentor  did  not  understand  a  word 
he  said,  and  seemed  resolved  not  to  release  him 
until  he  had  done  his  whole  duty  by  him,  and 
so  kept  on  thrashing  him  harder  and  harder 
with  the  bunch  of  twigs,  until  in  utter  despera- 
tion, Mr.  Stephens  sprang  off  the  bench,  knocked 
his  tormentor  down  and  made  a  rush  for  the 
door.  But  even  under  such  disadvantages,  the 
faithful  Slavonian,  fully  bent  upon  doing  the 
whole  task  as  prescribed,  hurried  after  his  fugi- 
tive and  dashed  over  him  a  tub  of  cold  water 
which  seemed  to  hiss  as  it  came  in  contact  with 
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his  hot  body.  ''At  that  moment/'  concludes 
Mr.  Stephens,  "  I  could  imagine  the  high  SAtis- 
faction  and  perfect  safety  in  which  the  Russian 
in  midwinter  rushes  from  his  hot  bath  and  rolls 
himself  in  the  snow.  The  grim  features  of  my 
tormentor  relaxed  as  he  saw  the  change  which 
came  over  me.  I  withdrew  to  my  dressing- 
room,  dozed  an  hour  on  the  settee,  and  went 
out  a  new  man."  In  a  volume  just  issued  by 
John  Camden  Hotten,  in  London,  many  strange 
things  are  related  touching  the  medical  virtues 
of  the  rod  ;  some  phjrsicians  recommending  it 
in  special  cases,  as  a  means  of  reanimating  the 
torpid  condition  of  the  capillary  or  cutaneous 
vessels,  increasing  muscular  energy  and  endur- 
ance, promoting  absorption,  and  giving  a 
healthfol  activity  to  the  secretions ;  while 
others  regard  it  as  a  universal  specific  which 
neutralizes  all  morbid  elements  in  the  animal 
system  by  stirring  up  the  stagnating  juices,  dis- 
solving the  precipitating  salts,  purifying  the  co- 
agulating humors  of  the  body,  clearing  the  brain, 
purging  the  belly,  circulating  the  blood,  and 
biacing  the  nerves.*  A  iclepiades,  a  physician, 
who  acquired  g^eat  popularity  at  Rome  about  a 
century  before  the  Christian  Era,  and  first  di- 
vided diseases  into  acute  and  chronic,  main- 
tained as  corollaries  to  his  philosophic  doctrine 
of  atoms  and  pores,  that  all  morbid  states  are 
due  to  an  obstruction  of  the  pores,  or  a  disar- 
rangement and  irregpilar  distribution  of  the 
atoms  ;  as  a  means  of  opening  the  former  or  re- 
adjusting the  latter,  he  prescribed  judicious  and 
systematic  flagellations.  It  is  also  significant, 
as  a  proof  of  his  shrewdness  and  discretion, 
that  ho  denounced  the  use  of  powerful  med- 
icaments and  drugs,  and  relied  upon  dietetic 
and  gymnastic  remedies  and  the  healing  power 
of  nature  {vis  medicatrix  natura)  to  cure  the 
patient.  Of  course  he  was  tabooed  by  the 
regular  practitioners  of  orthodox  medicine,  but 
even  the  much-prejudiced  Pliny  confesued  that 
he  was  greatly  loved  by  those  who  employed 
him,  and  performed  some  remarkable  cures.  A 
modem  doctor  of  the  old  school  admits,  too, 
that  he  ''possessed  a  considerable  share  of 
acuteness  and  discernment."  More  than  a 
C3ntury  later  the  distinguished  Aurelianus 
strongly  recommended  flogging  as  a  cure  for 
madness ;  accordingly  he  ordered  maniacs  to  be 
disciplined  with  rods,  partly  to  counteract  cer- 
tain constrictions  or  relaxatiouB  in  their  bodies, 
and  partly  (to  use  his  own  not  very  clear  lan- 


•  See  Bev.  "W.  M.  Cooper's  work.  Chapter  XXII,  on 
"The  Bepated  Curative  and  Medicinal  Poiren  of  the 
Hod/'  to  which  we  are  indebt«d  for  many  facts  collated 
from  tho  most  various  and  recondite  sources. 


guage)  "  that  their  understaudings,  being,  as  it 
were,  quite  banished,  they  may  come  again,  to 
their  senses."     In  modem  times,  also,  the  saice 
treatment  was  fer  a  long  time  applied  to  the 
insane,  before  the  efforts  of  enlightened  and 
humane    persons    succeeded  in  abolishing  it. 
There  are,  however,  many  cases  on  record  in 
which  "  bodily  exercise  "of  this  kind  haa  been 
found  to  be  the  most  speedy  and  efficient  means 
of  appealing  to  the  better  judgment  of  the 
patient.    An  instanee  of  this  sort  was  the  hypi>> 
chondriac,  who  could  not  be  argued  out  of  the 
notion  that  his  legs  were  made  of  straw,  until 
an  impatient  maid-servant  struck  him  with  the 
broom-stick  across  the  shins,  an  abrupt  and 
rather  perfunctory  method  of  arguing  the  ques- 
tion, but  more  persuasive  in  bringing  the  man 
to  a  sense  of  his  erroneous  impression  than  the 
most  subtle  logic  of  the  doctors  had  been.     I>r. 
Millingen,  who  had  charge  of  a  military  lunatic 
asylum,  was  once  obliged  to  resort  to  corporal 
punishment  in  the  case  of  an  inmate  who  had 
repeatedly  attempted  to  take  his  life,  and  "  who 
fully  remembered  every  circumstance  in  the  re- 
missions of  his  malady."    The  cure  was  found 
to  be  very  effective ;  and  we  would  be  heartily 
glad    to    see    it    vigorously  applied    to    those 
wretehes  who  drive  their  wives  to  despair  by 
persistent  brutality,  and  then  go  mad  just  long 
enough  to  murder  any  one  who  through  acci- 
dent or  sympathy  chances  to  step  between  them 
and  their  victims.     We  believe  that,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  poorest  use  that  one  can  put  a 
man  to  is  to  hang  him  ;   but  in  cases   like  the 
one  just  mentioned,  the  sharp  and  wholesome 
remedy  of  flagellation,  followed  by  confinement 
in  a  strait-jacket,  would  be  by  no  means  out  of 
place,  and  would  prevent  the  too  frequent  recor- 
rence  of  such  frenzies.   The  feigning  of  diseases, 
especially  epileptic  fits,  to  which  cowardly  sol- 
diers are  sometimes  subject  on  the  eve  of  a  bat- 
tle, has  been  radically  cur^d  by  the  discipline  of 
the  lash.    The  same  treatment  has  been  found 
valuable  as  a  remedy  for  constitutional  lazinees. 
A  country  doctor  in  Iceland,  is  said  to  have 
prescribed  for  a  mechanic  who  suffered  from  a 
species  of  indolence,  which  was  chronic  in  qual- 
ity and  acute  in  quantity,  the  following  herok 
dose :     "  Let  the  patient  be  sewn  up  ii^  sack 
stuffed  with  wool  and  then  be  dragged  about, 
rolled  down  hill,  thumped,  kicked,  and  jumped 
upon  by  his  friends  and  acquaintances ;  when 
he  has  emerged  from  the  sack,  let  him  take  a 
draught  to  open  the  pores  and  then  go  to  bed." 
But  to  be  effectual,  the  prescription  mast  be 
thoroughly  administered ;   for,  as  a  quaint  old 
author  says,  "  To  stir  up  the  humor,  and  not  to 
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purge  it,  doth  often  more  harm  than  good." 
Galen,  whose  authority  is  second  only  to  that 
of  Hippocrates,  '*  the  father  of  medicine,"  com- 
mends the  llheral  use  of  the  rod  as  tending  to 
promote  fittness  and  emhrnpoint,  and  cites  the 
case  of  a  slaTe-dealer,  who  fattened  a  boy  in  a 
short  time  by  adding  to  his  usual  rations  of 
food  a  moderate  daily  castigation.  Antonius 
Musa  succeeded  by  a  lirely  application  of  twigs 
to  the  part  affected,  in  curing  the  Emperor 
Augustus  of  rheumatism  in  the  hip,  after  he 
had  suffered  many  things  from  other  physi- 
cians ;  as  a  reward  for  his  skill,  he  receiyed  a 
gold  ring  and  a  large  sum  of  money  from  the 
Emperor,  and  had  a  st<atue  erected  to  him  by 
public  subscription.  One  of  the  most  original 
thinkers  of  the  seyenteenth  ceotury,  Thomas 
Oampanella,  allndes  to  the  admirable  cathartic 
effect  of  flagellation  upon  the  abdomen,  and 
mentions  instances  in  which  it  was  successful 
when  all  potions  of"  your  drugging  doctors" 
(as  Ben  Jonson  characterizes  them)  failed  t/i 
bring  relief.  At  one  time  urtication  or  whip- 
ping with  nettles  was  in  high  fayor,  and  was 
practiced  in  eruptiye  diseases  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  the  full  deyelopment  of  them.  In 
paralysis  it  is  thought  to  be  better  than  any 
other  kind  of  stimulating  friction,  and  a  recent 
writer  regrets  that  it  has  fallen  into  disuse.  Its 
effects  are  less  deep  and  permanent,  but  more 
generally  diffosed  than  those  of  blistering. 
Baron  Corvisart-Desroarels,  physician  to  Napo- 
leon I,  employed  it  with  success  in  a  case  of 
obstinate  lethargy,  llie  patient  during  the 
urtication  **  would  open  his  eyes  and  laugh," 
hut  would  relapse  into  profound  sleep  as  soon 
as  the  action  of  the  stimulus  ceased.  In  three 
weeks,  howeyer,  he  was  perfectly  restored.  Of 
the  suggestions  of  medical  writers  in  reference 
to  flogging  as  antidote  for  loye  we  shall  not 
speak  here,  since  it  would  lead  us  too  far  into 
the  subject  of  flagellation  as  a  subduer  of  pas- 
sions, and  open  the  broad  field  of  monkish  dis- 
ciplines and  relif;ious  castigations.  Besides,  if 
we  are  to  be  chastised  for  this  amiable  infirmity, 
**  who  shall  'scape  whipping  P"  The  cure  of 
lockjaw  and  choking  by  blows  on  the  face  or 
hack,  can  not,  strictly  speaking,  be  called  ther- 
apeutic, since  it  is  a  purely  mechanical  agency ; 
not  so,  howeyer,  the  treatment  of  fevers  by 
flagellation,  which  is  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers,  and  the  cure  attributed  to  a  dissolution 
and  dissipation  of  the  yiscid  bilious  humors  by 
the  warmth  and  motion  thus  excited.  The 
question  as  to  what  portion  of  "the  human 
form  tliyine  "  it  is  safest  and  most  expedient 
from  a  physiological  point  of  yiew  to  inflict 


punishment  upon,  we  may  not  discuss  in  the 
present  paper,  but  will  only  remark  that  the 
weight  of  opinion  is  fayorable  to  what  is  called 
"the  lower  discipline"  or  deorsum  dUciplina^  in 
distinction  from  '*  the  upper  discipline  "  or  twr- 
$um  diuiplina,  which  consists  in  bestowing  the 
blows  on  the  back  and  shoulders.  The  facts 
which  haye  been  adduced  and  which  might  be 
indefinitely  multiplied,  sufiice  to  show  that 
among  all  nations  and  in  all  ages  there  has  been 
not  exactly  "  an  indistinctiye  yearning  of  the 
human  heart "  after  the  rod,  but  rather  a  pro- 
found and  widely  proyalent  confidence  in  the 
therapeutic  yirtnes  of  flogging.  Whimsical  and 
absurd  as  haye  been  many  of  the  special  forms 
and  phases  which  this  belief  assumed,  they  were 
all  yague  indications  and  dim  foreshadowings 
of  the  modem  Moyement-cure.  The  physicians 
of  antiquity  obseryed  the  same  curative  effects  of 
slapping,  percussion,  etc.,  that  are  now  seen 
every  day  in  the  operations  of  the  Movement- 
cure  ;  but  they  went  on  in  random  experimen- 
tation, hitting  or  missing  with  their  blows  as 
the  case  might  be,  and  neglected  to  sift  and 
systematize  the  phenomena  and  derive  firom 
them  some  general  principles.  The  result  was 
that  what  they  knew  remained  without  form  and 
void,  a  mere  mass  of  mingled  facts  and  fictions ; 
for  it  is  only  by  getting  itself  organized  that 
knowledge  becomes  science.  Thus  the  vagaries  of 
alchemy  preceded  the  science  of  chemistry  ; 
astrology  with  its  extravagant  pretensions 
tyrannized  over  the  imaginations  of  men  for 
centuries  before  it  sobered  down  into  sedate, 
mathematical  astronomy.  The  same  prelimi- 
nary vagueness  and  vagabondage  have  marked 
the  progress  of  philology,  social  science,  and 
IK>litical  economy.  The  two  last  mentioned 
sciences  are  still  in  a  state  of  crude  and  erratic 
transition,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  incoherent 
and  contradictory  theories  of  prominent  pub- 
licists. In  like  manner,  the  efforts  so  long  and 
perseveringly  put  forth  to  heal  the  ills  of  the 
flesh,  and  to  minister  to  minds  diseased  by  the 
practice  of  periodical  flagellations,  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  obscure  and  uncertain  gropings  after 
the  great  principles  of  therapeutics  embodied  in 
Kinesipathy  and  the  Hovement-cure. 


» • 
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"  Fob  myself,"  said  the  great  Spinoza, 
"  1  am  certain  that  the  good  of  human  life  can 
not  lie  in  the  possession  of  things  which,  for 
one  man  to  possess,  is  for  the  rest  to  lose,  but 
rather  in  things  which  all  can  possess  alike,  and 
where  one  man's  wealth  promotes  his  neigh- 
bor's." 
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Things,    Not   Thoughts. 


BT    F.   B.   PBBKXX8. 


TN  thfl  year  1870,  and  in  the  United  States  of 
-^  America,  the  mof t  hopefal  pursuits  to  choose 
are  those  that  deal  with  thingt.  Thoughts,  if 
they  come ;  thoughts  afterward  ;  thoughts,  if 
they  prove  valuahle ;  hut  things  first,  for  they 
are  the  ground,  and  hasis,  and  support,  and 
reality  of  thoughts.  Deal  with  thoughts,  there- 
fore, when  you  can,  if  you  ean,  as  much  as  you 
can,  as  well  as  you  can ;  hut  work  at  things 
first,  last,  and  all  the  time. 

I  am  far  from  meaning  hy  this,  the  advice 
that  a  certain  well-known  person  always  ad- 
ministers to  applicants.  Mr.  Greeley's  social 
Brandroth's  Pill  is,  "  Go  dig."  It  would  reaUy 
be  a  beautiful  experiment  to  take  absolutely 
away  his  own  means  of  living  to-day,  and  plant 
him,  with  ''what  he  knows  about  farming"  in 
the  country,  without  one  cent,  and  with  neither 
future  nor  hope,  except  such  as  he  could  rend 
out  of  the  earth  or  off  its  surface,  with  hoe,  axe, 
plow,  and  scythe.  Probably  he  would  argue 
that  he  is  too  old,  that  his  life  has  unfitted  him 
for  such  work,  and  so  forth.  No  doubt,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  a  large  share  of  those  he 
doses.  Such  quackery  is  likely  to  help  a  few, 
and  sure  to  harm  a  good  many.  Mr.  Greeley's 
advice  omits  entirely  to  consider  that  "people 
differ." 

Yet,  as  in  all  errors  of  importance,  there  is  a 
seed  of  truth  in  this  unwise  «advice.  It  is,  that 
there  is  more  demand  here,  and  now,  for  hand- 
ling Things,  than  Thoughts.  People  often  in- 
quire, ^*  How  is  it  that  English  writers  and 
scholars  are  more  thorough,  finished,  cultivated 
and  effective  than  American  P"  The  reason  is 
plain.  Leisure,  accumulated  wealth,  accumu- 
lated learning,  ancient  institutions,  a  country 
comparatively  finished  and  filled  in  material  re- 
spects make  it  possible  to  be  a  better  scholar, 
a  more  cultivated  writer,  in  England  than  in 
America.  We  have  not  finished  and  furnished 
America  yet  When  our  estate  is  all  under  culti- 
vation, and  when  our  house  is  built,  we  will  fin- 
ish and  furnish  it— -not  by  comparison  with  any 
other,  but  in  a  style  beyond  any  comparison. 

Meanwhile,  what  are  the  forces  that  stand 
outside  of  a  young  man's  mind  and  call  to  him, 
"Enlist  with  us?"  They  are  Earth,  Water, 
Forests.  Not  the  thin,  dry  voioes  of  the  study 
and  the  court,  nor  the  hard,  sharp  voice  of  retail 
trade.    The  great  Forces  of  the  Universe— deep 


and  rich,  inexhaustible,  infinite,  splendid  be- 
yond all  romance,  stronger  than  any  thing  ex- 
cept God  who  made  them — those  are  the  ▼oiosi 
whose  invitations  are  to-day  loudest  and  most 
hopeful  to  young  Americans. 

I  know  of  more  than  one  instance  where,  fifty 
or  seventy  years  ago,  persona  of  a  Strang 
natural  gift  for  some  mechanical  puzaaityCat 
the  throat  of  their  only  proper  fatnre,  and 
suicided  themselves  into  ministers  or  lawjen^ 
because  these  callings  were  so  retpsetthk. 
There's  very  little  such  nonsense  as  that  at 
present,  however. 

*'But  this  is  all  generalizing.  What  is  a 
good  business  for  me  to  follow  ?' 

My  dear  sir,  I  don't  know  who  you  an. 
There  is  no  difficulty,  however,  in  explaining 
more  particularly  what  I  mean.  Whether  yoa 
have  the  requisite  gifts,  is  another  qvastiaBL. 
The  pursuits  I  mean  are  :  Civil  Engineering, 
Mining  Engineering,  Mechanics,  particnlariy 
the  machinist's  business,  and,  in  a  somewhat 
less  degree,  Architecture,  Applied  Chemistry. 

For  the  two  former  occupations  there  an 
good  preparatory  schools,  and  so  there  are  for 
the  last.  .A  mechanic  or  machinist  moat,  how- 
ever, learn  his  trade  by  working  at  it — a  vay 
costly  and  wasteful  method  for  any  one  who 
means  to  be  any  thing  better  than  a  jomney- 
man.  And  to  be  an  architect,  one  must  serve 
a  sort  of  apprenticeship  with  some  other  archi- 
tect. 

The  ignorant  and  moneyless  foreigners  who 
pour  into  this  country  from  Europe  on  one  side 
and  Asia  on  the  other  (showing  plainly  enough, 
by  the  way,  where  the  middle  of  the  world  is), 
may  be  left  to  obey  Mr.  Greeley.  They  will, 
for  dig  is  all  they  can  do.  They  are  the 
proper  persons  to  use  spade,  pickaxe,  and  drill, 
hoe  and  scythe,  and  axe  and  cradle;  to  lift  and 
haul  and  carry.  Not  that  I  would  have  then 
remain  such.  If  our  American  civilization  can 
maintain  itself,  they  will  not  Our  schools  and 
freedom  will  lift  their  children  into  a  higher 
g^de  of  life.  Such  drudging  is  a  curse.  No 
wonder  that  active  brains  hate  it,  and  intelligent 
minds  desert  it. 

There  is  every  year  a  greater  demand  for 
men  who  know  how  to  use  economy,  certitude, 
skill  and  speed  in  building  good  railro&ds,  in 
opening    and   conducting   mines,  in  erecting 
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h 011868  to  live  in,  and  factories  and  mills  to 
work  in ;  in  constructing  machinery  to  plow, 
to  sow,  to  mow,  to  reap,  to  tbre6h,  to  cany. 
There  is  a  like  steadily  increasing  demand  for 
men  who  can  make  acids  and  colors,  salts  and 
alkalis;  who  can  smelt  ores  and  work  the 
metals  that  come  from  them. 

Such  pursuits  have  ahont  them  a  quality  of 
eren  poetic  and  ideal  greatness  and  splendor, 
never  yet  clothed  in  poetic  forms,  and  possibly 
never  to  be  so.  But  to  rule  men  as  a  successful 
superintendent  must  do  ;  still  more,  to  lay  hold 
of  the  immeasurable  forces  of  the  elements,  and, 
by  quiet,  wise  handling,  tame  and  form  them 
into  the  means  of  life  and  comfort  and  happi- 
ness, are  vocations  to  fill  an  ambition  as  lofty 
and  as  broad  as  any  vocation  whatever. 

I  do  not  despise  dirt  and  agriculture,  how- 
ever. No  dirt,  no  victuals.  No  dirt,  therefore, 
no  life.  Agriculture  is  the  very  base,  the  in- 
dispensable underpinning,  not  only  of  life  itself, 
hut  of  all  that  makes  it  beautiful  and  desirable, 
leisurely  and  free,  cultivated  and  thoughtful 
and  happy.  No  dirt,  no  cleanlineps  even.  For 
it  is  the  wise  agricultural  development  of  the 
productions  of  diet,  that  brings  to  pass,  among 
all  the  rest  of  civilization,  bath-rooms,  towels, 
and  physical  purity.  I  am  far  from  despising 
agriculture.  But  I  want  all  of  the  drudgery 
of  it  done  by  beasts  and  machinery  as  soon  as 
possible ;  and  until  then,  by  that  part  of  hu- 
man beings  who  would  otherwise  be  doing 
something  worse.  I  don't  want  to  cut  blocks 
with  a  razor. 

Trade  and  commerce,  again,  are  not  intrinsi- 


cally, and  as  compared  with  the  productive  call- 
ings, of  noble  tendency.  Whatever  the  trader 
or  the  merchant  makes,  is  not  so  much  earned 
by  himself  as  sliced  off  from  the  earnings  of  the 
two  others — ^the  producer  and  the  consumer. 
He  stands  between,  he  takes  from  the  one  and 
hands  to  the  other,  and  for  the  convenience 
he  takes  all  he  can  get.  If  the  factories  in 
England  do  the  work  for  the  customers  in  Wis- 
consin, Wisconsin  must  pay  for  the  goods,  for 
their  shipment,  for  the  voyage  three  thousand 
miles,  for  an  unloading,  a  cartage,  a  reloading, 
and  another  shipment  of  seven  hundred 
miles.  It  costs  I  The  more  trade  the  less  goods, 
because  the  more  money  is  gone  in  handling 
and  hauling  them. 

To  end  pretty  nearly  where  I  began  :  A  de- 
sirable life  should  furnish  a  hopeful  outlet  for 
thought-activity.  One  of  the  least  agreeable 
features  of  a  farmer's  life  to  the  American,  with 
his  vivid,  active  brain,  is  the  fact  that  when  he 
has  done  justice  to  his  fanning  day's  work  he  is 
too  tired  to  think.  But  the  occupations  I  have 
been  recommending,  while  they  keep  the  worker 
close  to  the  actual  creation,  and  promise  plenty 
of  health  and  strength  in  mind  and  body,  aro 
at  the  same  time  of  a  nature  infinitely  instruc- 
tive and  suggestive,  and  by  their  own  natural 
course  must  needs  supply  inexhaustible  food  for 
thought,  and  for  thought  of  the  most  practical, 
powerful,  beneficial  kind.  It  would  be  easy,  I 
believe,  to  prove  that  the  inventor  in  applied 
science  is  the  thinker  of  highest  possible  grade 
— the  nearest  of  all  thinkers  to  an  actual  crea- 
tor.   But  that  is  mental  philosophy. 


■♦■^ 
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The   Phrenology  of   Charles   Dickens. 


BT  PROF.    L.   N.    FOWLEB. 


ABOUT  thirty  years  ago,  in  the  town  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  <I  had  an  interview 
with  the  late  Charles  Dickens  and  examined  his 
head,  marked  off  the  organs,  and  wrote  out  his 
character  and  published  it  at  the  time.  It  may 
he  of  interest  to  many  at  the  present  day  to 
know  what  Phrenology  would  say  of  his  organi- 
zation. Neither  his  body  nor  brain  were  large 
in  size,  but  medium ;  yet  the  quality  of  both 
was  of  the  highest  order.  He  had  a  compact, 
condensed,  and  concentrated  organization,  with 
a  predominance  of  the  nervous  or  mental  and 
muscular  temperaments,  and  he  was  character- 
ized for  activity,  industry,   and    elevation  of 


mind,  for  all  the  superior  organs  and  functions 
of  the  body  and  brain  predominated.  The 
lower,  animal,  powers  were  only  sufficiently 
vigorous  to  meet  the  demands  of  nature,  with- 
out giving  him  any  of  those  strong  animal  im- 
pulses and  passions  that  characterize  some  men  ; 
hence,  he  was  under-  the  control  of  his  higher 
powers,  and  was  not  obliged  to  spend  much 
time  or  energy  in  combating  passions  and  base 
desires.  The  vital  temperament  was  not  so 
well  developed  as  the  mental  temperament  and 
nervous  forces.  His  muscular  and  osseous 
systems  were  favorably  developed,  but  ooncen- 
txated,  like  the  feminine  rather  than  the  muscu- 
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lar  type.  His  brain  was  comparatively  fnll  in 
all  its  parts,  but  more  promiDently  developed  in 
the  superior  part  of  the  frontal  lobe  and  in 
Benevolence  than  in  any  other  part.  He  had 
too  much  imagination  to  be  a  dry,  abstract 
philosopher,  and  yet  he  had  too  much  philoso- 
phy to  be  a  dry,  practical,  scientific  man,  deal- 
ing only  in  facts  in  a  dry  way.  He  had  large 
Eventualit}',  with  large  perceptive  powers,  but 
these  were  guided  by  the  reasoning  faculties 
and  the  sentiments,  inclining  him  to  look  after  the 
higher  and  more  perfect  works  of  creation,  and 
to  understand  character  in  its  endless  variety  of 
phases ;  for  few  men  were  more  close  observers 
of  mankind  than  he  was,  and  he  remembered 
what  he  saw  and  could  communicate  it  to  others 
most  minutely  and  truly  to  the  life.  He  ex- 
celled in  language,  and  had  a  very  large  organ 
of  Lang^ge.  His  eye  was  very  full  in  devel- 
opment, and  the  expression  of  it  was  dear  and 
intelligent.  Scarcely  any  one  else  but  Shake- 
speare could  use  as  many  words  intelligently  to 
communicate  his  ideas  as  he  could.  Order  was 
T«ry  large,  as  seen  on  the  comer  of  the  eyebrow, 
giving  him  power  to  arrange,  systematize,  and 
work  by  rule.  This  faculty  had  very  much  to 
do  with  his  success  in  presenting  his  efforts  to 
the  world  in  so  successful  and  attractive  a  man- 
ner, and  in  thus  arranging  his  stories  he  was 
enabled  to  make  the  most  of  them.  Causality 
and  Comparison  were  both  very  prominently 
developed,  giving  him  thoughts  and  opinions  of 
his  own,  and  disposing  him  to  present  his  ideas 
in  his  own  way,  and  enabling  him  to  analyze, 
classify,  describe,  discriminate,  compare,  con- 
trast, and  fully  illustrate  his  ideas.  His  head 
showed  large  Mirthfulnoss  and  Agreeableness. 
These  faculties  disposed  him  to  take  mirthful, 
playful,  youthful,  and  ludicrous  views  of  sub- 
jects ;  to  ridicule,  make  fun,  excite  mirth,  and 
address  himself  to  the  young,  jolly,  elastic, 
buoyant,  healthful  mind,  giving  elasticity  and 
sprightlinf^ss  to  all  he  said  and  did.  His  Ideal- 
ity and  Sublimity  were  large,  as  seen  in  the 
hight  and  width  of  his  head  above  his  temples. 
These  qualities  enabled  him  to  embellish,  mag- 
nify, spin  out,  beautify,  elaborate,  and  even 
create  imagery  for  the  occasion,  and  would  have 
made  him  a  poet,  if  he  had  devoted  himself  to 
writing  poetry.  Dickons  excelled  most  writers 
in  his  power  to  present  his  ideas  fully,  clearly, 
and  to  the  life.  Benevolence  was  very  large,  as 
seen  in  the  fullness  and  bight  of  the  front  por- 
tion of  the  top-head.  This  quality  of  mind  mel- 
lowed his  whole  character,  and  imbued  all  his 
writings  with  **the  milk  of  human  kindness." 
His  most  bitter  and  sarcastic  things  amused 


while  they  stang.  He  lived  and  labored  for 
the  good  and  the  happiness  and  improvement 
of  the  race.  If  angry,  it  was  in  a  jn&t  canse. 
If  he  wounded,  it  was  to  remove  a  tnmor. 
Cautiousness  wsa  large,  and  AcquisitiTenoss  and 
Secretiveness  were  full.  Their  combined  action 
aided  to  give  sufficient  prudence  and  worldly 
wisdom,  so  that  he  did  not  labor  for  naught, 
nor  did  he  squander  the  result  of  bia  labors. 
His  Veneration  was  not  large.  He  cared  litde 
for  ceremony,  past  usages,  or  conventionalxties. 
Spirituality  and  Hope  were  well  developed,  and 
aided  to  give  him  sentiment,  emotion,  faith, 
power  to  present  marvelous  or  spiritual  views 
of  subjects ;  to  describe  disembodied  spirits  or 
immaterial  subjects,  and  to  talk,  write,  hope, 
and  plan  as  though  there  were  another  life  and 
a  future  existence.  Conscientiousness  was  large, 
as  seen  in  the  hight  and  width  of  his  head 
above  the  center  of  the  parietal  bones,  and  on 
both  sides  of  Firmness.  This  quality  of  mind 
gave  him  a  conscionaneM  of  obligation,  sense 
of  duty,  and  stimulated  him  to  lead  a  con- 
sistent life.  Firmness  was  quite  prominent, 
giving  perseverance,  though  not  great  obstinacy 
and  stubbomess.  He  oould  be  influenced  by 
reason  or  duty.  Self-esteem  was  not  large.  He 
had  only  the  dignity  and  pride  that  came  £rom 
his  intellectual  and  moral  consciousness  of  his 
own  importance.  He  was  naturally  progressive 
and  democratic.  Approbativeness  was  large, 
and  rendered  him  sensitive,  polite,  affable,  mind- 
ful of  appearances,  ambitious  to  excel  and  to  do 
his  best.  His  social  brain  was  large,  and  had 
a  decided  influence  over  his  character  and  ac- 
tions. He  took  a  social  domestic  view  of  life  in 
all  his  writings.  His  natural  appreciation  of 
woman  was  great,  and  he  had  strong  love  and 
was  capable  of  appreciating  female  society,  bat 
his  animal  impulses  as  a  class  were  not  predomi- 
nant. His  life,  as  a  whole,  was  under  the  guid- 
ance of  his  moral  and  intellectual  faculties. 
His  writings  appealed  to  the  higher  rather  than 
the  lower  powers  of  the  mind,  and  it  seemed  to 
be  his  strung  desire  to  remove  some  of  the  ab- 
surdities and  lumbering  machinery  of  society 
His  wit  was  u<sed  to  ridicule  evil,  and  his  imagi- 
nation to  show  off  extravagantly  the  absurd 
notions  and  foolish  superstitions  existing  anaong 
intelligent  men.  His  sympathies  were  always 
with  the  poor,  and  it  was  his  greatest  delight  to 
benefib  the  distressed  and  downtrodden.  When 
Charles  Dickens  commenced  his  public  career 
schoolmasters  were  tyrants,  and  treated  their 
pupils  as  though  they  were  guilty  because  they 
were  ignorant,  as  if  they  were  subjects  to  beat 
rather  than  to  teach — subjects  upon  which  to 
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vent  a  domineering  spirit,  to  hato  rather  than  to 
love.  He  found  the  oourt-proceedings  full  of 
old  fogy  notions,  and  justice  greatly  impeded  by 
useless  formalities.  He  found  the  church 
greatly  obstructed  in  its  Christian  work  of  sav- 
ing souls,  and  that  the  doctrines  and  principles 
of  Christ  were  lost  sight  of  by  creeds,  oeremo- 
nies,  superstitions,  and  dogpnas  that  were  only 
so  much  old  rubbish  and  so  many  clogs  to  the 
wheel  of  progress.  He  found  society  full  of 
etiquette.  Each  one  stood  on  his  dignity,  and 
there  was  more  formality  than  reality.  He 
showed  these  absurdities  in  a  ridiculous  manner, 
and  many  of  them  are  now  among  the  things 
that  were.    Society  is  coming  to  its  senses,  and 


and  a  man  is  valued  more  for  his  real  merits 
and  what  ho  has  done  himself,  than  for  the  po- 
sition society  or  hereditary  law  has  given. 
Ceremonies  look  hollow  or  like  a  balloon,  only 
full  of  rarefied  air  or  gas.  The  poor  are  begin- 
ning to  be  objects  of  •3rmpathy,  and  are  treated 
with  some  consideration.  Charles  Dickens  was 
at  heart  a  philanthropist,  and  one  of  the  best 
humorous  writers  of  the  day.  Westminster 
Abbey  is  his  worlhy  resting-place  among  the 
rare  and  gifted  ones  that  have  lived  in  the  past 
ages.  It  will  be  long  before  we  shall  look  upon 
his  equal  again.  His  memory  will  be  tenderly 
cherished  by  the  whole  world. 


»  • 
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BY  PEOP.   T.    H.    HUXLET. 


THE  FUNCTION  OP  ALIMENTATION. 

FOOD-STUFFS  have  been  divided  into  heat- 
producers  and  tissue-formers — the  amyloids 
and  fats  constituting  the  former  divisions,  the 
proteids  the  latter.  But  this  is  a  very  mislead- 
ing classification,  inasmuch  as  it  implies,  on  the 
other  band,  that  the  oxidation  of  the  proteids 
does  not  develop  heat ;  and,  on  the  other,  that 
the  amyloids  and  fats,  as  they  oxidizs,  subserve 
only  the  production  of  heat. 

Proteids  are  tissue-formers,  inasmuch  as  no 
tissue  can  be  produced  without  them ;  but  they 
axe  also  heat-producerS|  not  only  directly,  but 
because  they  are  competent  to  give  rise  to  amy- 
loids by  chemical  metamorphosis  within  the 
body. 

All  food-stufib  being  thus  proteids,  fats,  amy- 
loids, or  mineral  matters,  pure  or  mixed  up 
with  other  substances,  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
alimentary  apparatus  id  to  separate  these  pro- 
teids, etc.,  from  the  innutritions  residue,  if  there 
he  any ;  and  to  reduce  them  into  a  condition 
either  of  solution  or  of  excessively  fine  sub- 
division, in  order  that  they  may  make  their 
way  through  the  delicate  structures  wliich  form 
the  walls  of  the  vessels  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
To  these  ends  food  is  taken  into  the  mouth  and 
masticated,  is  insalivated,  is  swallowed,  under- 
goes gastric  digestion,  passes  into  the  intestine, 
and  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  secretions 
of  the  glands  attached  to  that  viscus;  and, 
finally,  after  the  more  or  less  complete  extrac- 
tion of  the  nutritive  constituents,  the  residue 


mixed  up  with  certain  secretions  of  the  intes- 
tines, leaves  the  body  as  the  fasces. 

When  solid  food  is  taken  into  the  mouth,  it 
is  cut  and  ground  by  the  teeth,  tb^  fragments 
which  ooze  out  upon  the  outer  side  of  their 
crowns  being  pushed  beneath  them  again  by 
the  muscular  contractions  of  the  cheeks  and 
lips;  while  those  which  escape  on  the  inner 
side  are  thrust  back  by  the  tongue,  until  the 
whole  is  thoroughly  rubbed  down. 

While  mastication  is  proceeding,  the  salivary 
glands  pour  out  their  secretion  in  great  abund- 
ance, and  the  saliva  mixes  with  the  food,  which 
thus  becomes  interpenetrated  not  only  with  the 
salivary  fluid,  but  with  the  air  which  is  entan- 
gled in  the  bubbles  of  the  saliva. 

When  the  food  is  sufficiently  ground  it  is  col- 
lected, enveloped  in  saliva,  into  a  mass  or  bolus 
which  rests  upon  the  back  of  the  tongue,  and  is 
carried  backward  to  the  aperture  which  leads 
into  the  pharynx.  Through  this  it  is  thrust, 
the  soft  palate  being  lifted  and  i(s  pillars  being 
brought  together,  while  the  backward  move- 
ment of  the  tongue  at  once  propels  the  mass 
and  causes  the  epiglottis  to  incline  backward 
and  downward  over  the  glottis,  and  so  to  form 
a  bridge  by  which  the  bolus  can  travel  over  the 
opening  of  the  air-passage  without  any  risk  of 
tumbling  into  it.  While  the  epiglottis  directs 
the  course  of  the  mass  of  food  below,  and  pre- 
vents it  from  passing  into  the  trachea,  the  soft 
palate  guides  it  above,  keeps  it  out  of  the  nasal 
chamber,  and  directs  it  downward  and  backward 
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toward  the  lower  part  of  the  muBColar  pharyn- 
geal funnel.  By  this  the  bolus  is  immediately 
seized  and  tightly  held,  and  the  muscnlar  fibers 
contracting  above  it,  while  they  are  compara- 
tively lax  below,  it  is  rapidly  thrust  into  the 
oesophagus.  By  the  muscular  walls  of  this  tube 
it  is  grasped  and  propelled  onward,  in  a  similar 
fashion,  until  it  reaches  the  stomach. 

Drink  is  taken  in  exactly  the  same  way.  It 
does  not  fall  down  the  pharynx  and  gullet,  but 
each  gulp  is  grasped  and  passed  down.  Hence 
it  is  that  jugglers  are  able  to  drink  standing 
upon  their  heads,  and  that  a  horse  or  ox  drinks 
with  its  throat  lower  than  its  stomach. 

During  these  processes  of  mastication,  insali- 
vation,  and  deglutition,  what  happens  to  the 
food  is,  first,  that  it  is  reduced  to  a  coarser  or 
finer  pulp ;  secondly,  that  any  matters  it  carries 
in  solution  are  stiU  more  diluted  by  the  water 
of  the  saliva ;  thirdly,  that  any  starch  it  may 
contain  begins  to  be  changed  into  sug^r  by 
the  peculiar  constituent  (ptyalin)  of  the  saliva. 

It  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  properties  of  gastric 
juice  experimentally,  by  putting  a  small  portion 
of  that  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  which 
contains  the  poptic  glands  into  acidulated  water 
containing  small  pieces  of  meat,  haid  boiled  egg, 
or  other  proteids,  and  keeping  the  mixture  at  a 
temperature  of  about  100^.  After  a  few  hours 
it  will  be  foimd  that  the  white  of  egg  has  be- 
come dissolved,  if  not  in  too  great  quantity;  while 
all  that  remains  of  the  meat  is  a  pulp,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  the  connective  tissue  and  fatty 
matters  which  it  contained.  This  is  artificial 
digestion,  and  it  has  been  proved  by  experiment 
that  precisely  the  same  operation  takes  place 
when  food  undergoes  natural  digestion  within 
the  stomach  of  a  living  animal. 

The  proteid  solution  thus  effected  is  called  a 
peptone,  and  has  pretty  much  the  same  charac- 
ters, whatever  the  nature  of  the  proteid  which 
has  been  digested. 

It  takes  a  very  long  time  (some  days)  for  the 
dilute  acid  alone  to  dissolve  the  protein,  and 
hence  the  solvent  power  of  gastric  juice  must  be 
chiefly  attributed  to  the  pepsin. 

By  continual  rolling  about,  with  constant  ad- 
ditions of  gastric  juice,  the  food  becomes  reduced 
to  the  consistence  of  pea-soup,  and  is  called 
chyme.  In  this  state  it  is,  in  part,  allowed  to 
escape  through  the  pylorus  and  to  enter  the 
duodenum  ;  but  a  great  deal  of  the  fluid  (con- 
sisting of  peptone  mixed  with  saliva,  and  any 
saccharine  fluids  resulting  from  the  partial  con- 
version of  starch,  or  otherwise)  is  at  once  ab- 
sorbed, making  its  way  by  imbibition  through 
the  walls  of  the  delicate  and  numerous  vessels 


of  the  stomach  into  the  current  of  the  blood, 
which  is  rushing  through  the  gastric  veins  to 
the  vena  portse. 

As  the  chyme  fills  the  duodenum,  the  pan- 
creas comes  into  activity,  and  its  seoretioiD  with 
the  bile  firom  the  gall-bladder,  flows  throogh 
the  common  aperture,  and,  mixing  with  tha 
chyme,  converts  it  into  what  is  called  ohyla. 

Chyle  differs  from  chyme  in  two  respects.  In 
the  first  place,  the  alkali  of  the  bile  neutralises 
the  acid  of  the  chyme ;  in  the  second  place,  both 
the  bile  and  the  pancreatic  juice  appear  to  exer* 
oise  an  influence  over  the  latty  matters  con- 
tained in  the  chyme,  which  fiaoilitates  the  sab- 
division  of  these  fiats  into  very  minute  seperate 
particles.  The  chyme,  in  fact,  which  results 
from  the  digestion  of  fatty  food,  is  a  mere  mix- 
ture of  watery  fluid  with  oily  matters,  which 
are  ready  to  separate  from  it  and  unite  with  one 
another.  In  the  chyle,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fatty  matters  are  suspended  in  the  fluid,  just  as 
oil  may  be  evenly  diffused  through,  water  by 
gradually  rubbing  it  up  with  white  of  egg  into 
what  is  termed  an  emulsion ;  or  as  the  fat  (that 
is,  the  butter)  of  milk  is  naturally  held  sus- 
pended in  the  watery  basis  of  milk. 

The  chyle,  with  these  suspended  particles,  looks 
white  and  milky,  for  the  same  reason  that  milk 
has  the  same  aspeet — the  multitude  of  jninute 
suspended  fatty  particles  reflecting  a  great 
amount  of  light. 

The  conversion  of  starch  into  sug^,  which 
seems  to  be  suspended  wholly  or  partially  to 
long  as  the  food  remains  in  the  stomach,  on  ac- 
count of  the  acidity  of  the  chyme,  is  resumed  as 
soon  as  the  latter  is  neutralised,  the  pancreotio 
and  intestinal  juices  operating  powerfally  la 
this  direction. 

As  the  chyle  is  thrust  along  the  small  intes- 
tines by  the  grasping  action  of  the  peristaltic 
contractions,  the  dissolved  matter  which  it  con- 
tains is  absorbed  in  the  ordinary  way  by  tbe 
vessels  of  the  villi.  The  minute  particles  of  fatfy 
matter,  on  the  other  hand,  are  squeezed  tbrongh 
the  soft  substance  of  the  epithelium  into  that  of 
the  villi ;  and  so,  in  the  long  run,  into  the  ves- 
sels; just  as  mercury  may  be  squeezed  by  pres- 
sure through  the  pores  of  a  wash-leather  bag. 

The  digested  matters,  as  they  are  driven 
along  the  small  intestines,  g^dually  become 
deprived  of  their  peptones,  fats,  and  soluble 
amyloids,  and  are  forced  through  the  ileo-csscal 
valve  into  the  csBcum  and  large  intestine.  Here 
they  acquire  an  acid  reaction  and  the  chancy 
teristio  fascal  odor  and  color,  which  become 
more  and  more  marked  as  they  approach  the 
rectum. 
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The  Wab. — ^With  the  auddeimesa  with 

which  a  thander-«tomi  sometimM  appeals  in  sa 
apparently  clear  liicj,  two  of  the  great  natioDB 
of  Europe  are  to-daj  engajied  in  deadly  irar* 
fare.  It  is  with  the  atmost  vnwillingnea  that 
we  accept  this  fact.  Not  that  irars  ar«  always 
to  be  avoided,  hut  hecanse  there  ia  so  Uttle  ooca- 
Bion  for  moital  combat  between  these  powerful 
nationB.  The  oatansible  reasons  for  the  war 
are  ao  trivial  that  we  can  hardly  read  them 
without  feelings  of  the  deepest  indignation.  A 
half  a  dozen  lines  of  ten  words  each  are  saffi- 
cient  to  express  all  the  complaints  of  Franca 
against  Prussia.     Here  they  are : 

"  Firstly,  the  refusal  by  King  William  to 


pledge  himself  that  the  advent  of  a  Pnusian 
prince  to  the  throne  of  Spain  ^should  not  take 
I  with  his  coaient ;  secondly,  the  alleged 
notiflcafionB  to  the  Cabinets  of  the  refusal  by 
the  King  to  rocoivo  the  Amhsssador  of  France 
and  to  oontinne  negotiations  with  him." 

Compare  this  declaration  with  the  immortal 
Declaiation  of  Independence,  and  howinsignifl- 
oant  it  appears.  The  one  comprised  grievances 
that  bore  heavily  on  the  nation  and  the  cause 
of  hmnan  rights.  The  other  effeote  only  the 
pride  of  an  Empeioiv- a  pride  vhich  at  th* 
f  reeent  writing  eeems  likely  to  be  humbled  ir 
the  dust  To  the  readers  of  Tqh  Uebaldof 
Hbaith  this  war  has  a  deep  significance. 

1.  It  meana  war  without  adequate  causa. 
'  2.  It  means  two  mBlion  of  men  with  splendid 
bodies  and  the  best  physical  culture,  having  no 
personal  animosity,  standing  face  to  face  to 
kill  each  other. 

S.  It  means  the  death  of  thousands  of  able- 
bodied  men,  and  wounds,  sores,  bruises,  starva- 
tion, permanent  deformity  and  disability,  and 
preniatare  decay  to  thousands  more. 

4.  It  means  deterioration  of  the  physique  of 
Ihe  nations  engaged,  by  the  loss  of  many  able- 
bodied  men. 

f.  It  meana  a  war  debt  and  burdensome  taxes, 
grinding  both  rich  and  poor  for  generations. 

0.  It  means  sickness,  suSering,  and  death  to 
thousands  by  famine  and  the  spread  of  dis- 
ease. 

7.  It  means  heart-breaking  to  those  who  lose 
their  friends. 

B.  It  means  an  increase  of  pauperism  and 

9.  And  finally,  it  means  great  iocrease  of  pas- 
iioa,  vengeance,  lust,  and  perhaps  the  rain  of 
an  empire. 

The  effects  of  the  war  on  the  health  and 
physiqne  of  the  nations  engaged  are  sufficient 
reasons  why  Tbb  Ebbalu  of  Esaltb  should 
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protest  against  it,  }>ut  with  the  other  evils  in 
addition,  and  the  little  absence  of  sufficient 
ground  for  fighting,  the  protestation  should  be 
as  terrible  as  the  voice  of  an  indignant  human- 
ity can  make  it.  England,  Americai  and  all 
the  great  nations  of  the  world  should  at  least 
protest  against  it. 

The  terrible  wars  that  have  darkened  like  a 
cloud  the  horizon  within  the  last  generation, 
show  that  there  is  still  great  work  for  reformers 
and  philanthropists  to  do.  It  is  their  work  to 
educate  the  nations  to  a  higher  plane  of 
thought.  There  would  be  but  few  wars  if  the 
moral  faculties  of  man  were  more  sensitive,  and 
the  selfiish  propensities  not  so  overgrown  and 
aggressive. 

If  each  nation  was  bent  on  only  the  develop- 
ment of  its  own  resources  and  the  happiness  of 
its  own  people,  yet  with  a  perfect  regard  to 
the  rights  of  all  other  nations,  there  would 
be  few  national  disputes.  And  if  these  could 
be  referred  to  a  congress  of  nations  chosen  from 
the  wisest  and  best  men  and  women  of  all,  the 
result  would  be  no  standing  armies,  but  at  least 
the  beginning  of  a  day  for  universal  peace  and 
universal  brotherhood. 


Akimax  Food   and   O&ease. — ^lu  the 

June  number  of  Thb  Hbsald  of  Health  we 
published  without  comment  the  following  letter 
from  one  of  our  subseribers :  "  I  have  lived  on 
a  fruit  and  vegetable  diet  thirty-five  years.  I 
have  eaten  neither  meat  nor  grease,  nor  even 
butter ;  cold  water  has  been  my  drink.  I  have 
not  been  sick  during  this  time;  the  most  of  my 
old  friends  who  ridiculed  my  way  of  living  are 
in  their  graves." 

We  thought  it  a  very  interesting  statement, 
little  thinking  there  was  any  thing  in  it  to  stir 
np  the  feelings  of  any  thoughtful  person.  The 
Christian  Union,  a  most  admirable  paper,  edited 
by  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  however,  prints  the 
letter  with  some  not  very  well  digested  com* 
ments.     It  says : 

"  That  some  people  can  live  on  such  nairew 
diet  is  unquestionable.  We  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  sad  memories  of  those  who,  in  spite  of  our 


arguing  and  advice,  persisted  in  the  same 
and  became  insane  and  died  in  early  manlioad. 
Much  depends  on  occupation,  the  use  that  is 
made  of  the  body,  and  the  amount  of  bzwB- 
work.  Qenerally  we  find  that  people  who  talk 
in  this  way  have  not  brains  enough  to  hb- 
derstand  a  very  simple  proposition.  In  cer- 
tain ways  the  human  digestive  apparatus  is 
expressly  adapted  on  the  plan  of  the  cazniTor- 
ons  animals,  to  masticate  and  digest  animal  food, 
appointments  which  are  otherwise  nseleei  en* 
tirely.  Is  this  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  tbe 
Creator  or  not  P  That  is  the  point-blank  iesae 
which  vegetarians  make  with  actual  fact. 
Meats  of  various  kinds  axe  very  readily  taken 
into  the  system,  are  more  rapidly  abeotrbed  than 
vegetables,  and  give  strength  to  those  that  use 
them.  If  it  was  not  intended,  in  the  physkal 
economy,  that  this  should  be  so,  then  meats  are 
poison  and  would  long  before  this  have  made 
evident  their  deleterious  qualities  by  bexn^  re- 
jected from  the  organs.  It  suits  the  puzpoaes  of 
health  reformers  to  denounce  fatty  materials  in 
food,  and  they  take  delight  in  oallinijr  all  snoh 
things  greaw.  Now  it  happens  that  one  organ 
in  the  body,  the  pancreas,  has  no  work  that 
can  be  discovered  except  to  produce  a  fluid 
which  takes  up  the  fatty  food,  and  makes  an 
emulsion  of  it,  thereby  preparing  it  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  proper  vessels  into  the  blood.  In 
many  cases  of  consumption  and  debility,  it  is 
found  that  fatty  elements  of  food,  which  supply 
combustion  and  vital  heat,  are  wanting,  and 
the  leading  physicians  in  the  world  are  greatly 
interesting  themselves  in  correcting  this  cause 
of  disease,  while  their  experience  is  justifying 
their  efiorts.  Inunction,  or  the  rubbing  of  oil 
into  the  skin,  proves  in  some  cases  of  great  ben- 
efit." 

These  remarks  seemed  to  us  to  have  little 
bearing  on  the  letter  commented  upon,  and  we 
should  not  have  noticed  them  at  all,  had  we  not 
observed  in  Mr.  Beecher's  admirable  letter  in 
The  New  York  Ledger,  some  remarks  on  food 
which  are  quite  different  from  those  j^rinted  in 
his  paper. 

Hr.  Beecher  says  in  The  Ledger,  <*  And  is 
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there  any  thing  that  will  bear  ohanging  to  bet- 
ter advantage  than  the  gross  and  meaty  dinners 
which,  eTcn  if  allowed  in  winter,  should  be 
bttnished  from  summer  1  The  summer  table 
should  be  spread  with  fruits  and  vegetables, 
with  a  mere  hint  of  meat,  as  it  were  a  connect- 
ing link  of  memory  with  the  past. 

For  example,  to-day  I  shall  dine  upon  pota- 
toes, new  beets,  and  green  peas,  lettuce  for  the 
main  dishes,  and  mulberries  and  raspberries  for 
the  dessert." 

Then  after  speaking  highly  in  praise  of  green 
peas,  and  how  to  prepare  them  for  the  table,  he 
adds: 

'*  Now  with  a  cheerful  heart  seat  yourself  at 
the  table,  and  rejoice  that  Nature  ever  invented 
the  pea,  and  that  she  gave  it  to  the  temperate 
2one.  With  such  a  dish,  who  would  sigh  for 
gzeen-turtle  steaks?  Btill  less  for  the  gross 
meat  of  the  shambles  P  In  hot  summer  days 
lei  all  your  meat  grow  on  roots,  not  upon  hoofii. 
Summer  meat  fevers  the  blood,  fiUs  up  the  sys- 
tem with  crass  fluids,  obfuscates  the  head,  and 
stupefies  the  whole  man !  Meat  in  the  winter,  if 
you  will ;  but  for  summer,  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles I" 

In  the  present  condition  of  knowledge  on  the 
subject  of  food  and  diet,  when  we  know  so 
little,  and  have  so  much  to  leaxn,  let  us  think 
wisely  before  we  condemn  so  thoughtlessly  any 
new  hints  on  diet 


WoacEK  Clebxs. — ^In  a  recent  number 
of  this  magazine,  we  dcFoted  some  space  to  the 
question  of  the  health  and  longevity  of  dry 
g^oods  clerks.  The  discussion,  however,  related 
to  males,  and  not  females.  We  have  no  statis- 
tics relating  to  the  latter,  but  if  our  observation 
and  the  observation  of  others  is  of  any  worth, 
it  shows  that  women  suffer  severely  when  en- 
gaged in  this  business,  not  so  much  from  the 
amount  of  work  done  as  from,  the  dose  confine- 
ment, the  want  of  more  exercise,  and  especially 
from  the  manner  of  dress.  The  amount  of 
muscular  effort  that  each  healthy  person  should 
take  daily  in  fresh  air  would  be  equivalent  to 
raising  1,000  pounds  one  foot  high,  and  many 


should  do  much  more  than  this.  And  this 
should  be  in  addition  to  the  usual  walks  and  other 
exercises  that  are  involved  in  the  daily  routine 
of  life.  This  can  only  be  secured  by  two  or 
three  hours  spent  in  the  open  air.  Then,  again, 
women  clerks  dress  badly.  Of  course  they 
must  dress  neatly.  Nobody  will  object  to  this, 
but  taste  and  neatness  can  be  secured  without 
compression  of  the  vital  organs.  The  corset 
should  be  discarded  entirely,  and  a  large  waist 
should  be  sought  for  rather  than  avoided.  If 
women  only  knew  how  much  handsomer  they 
are  when  not  compressed  about  the  waist,  they 
would  change  their  mode  of  dressing  without 
regard  to  fashion.  If  there  is  any  painful  sight 
to  a  physiologist,  it  is  of  a  woman  pinched  and 
narrowed  down  to  a  mere  wasp.  Such  women 
are  never  half  alive.  We  advise  women  clerks 
to  take  more  exercise  and  wear  loose  dresses,  if 
they  wish  to  live  long  with  strong  lives. 


Death  of  Adxibal  'Faxbjlqtjt. — ^This 
distinguished  naval  of&cer  has  passed  away, 
nearly  three-score  and  ten  years  old.  It  may 
be  said  that,  as  a  youth,  he  was  remarkably  free 
from  excesses.  His  tastes  were  pure  and  his 
morals  unexceptional.  One  of  his  remarks  to 
those  under  his  command  regarding  the  use  of 
rum,  is  worthy  of  perpetuation  in  letters  o 
gold.  He  said :  "  I  have  been  to  sea  a  great 
many  years,  and  have  seen  some  fighting,  but 
I  have  never  eeen  the  time  when  I  needed  rum  to 
help  me  to  do  my  duty  /" 


Bab-boohs    vertm    I^jsAnina-Booics. — 

Gerritt  Smith  has  set  a  pradtical  frirample  of  how 
to  promote  the  cause  of  Temperance,  by  buying 
the  only  hotel  in  Petecboro,  and  turning  its  bar- 
room into  a  reading-room,  well  supplied  witii 
newspapers  and  periodicals.  This  is  what  we 
call  moral  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  liquors.  It 
takes  away  the  bad,  but  does  not  leave  in  its 
place  a  blank  to  be  overgrown  with  other  evils. 
Mr.  Smith  is  a  practical  reformer  and  philan- 
thropist, and  we  only  hope  that  his  example 
will  be  followed  in  other  places. 
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Letteb  vrom.  Mabt  Sapfobb. — ^The  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Mary  Safford,  a  stodent  of 
medicine  in  the  medical  sohoola  of  Berlin, 
Prussia,  will  be  found  full  of  interest.  Miss 
Safiford  is  widely  known  in  America  and  abroad 
as  a  trayeler  and  student,  and  we  axe  liappy  to 
lay  her  letter  before  the  thoiisaada  of  readers  of 
Teb  Hb&ald  09  Hbalth. 

YisNNA,  Jutu  12, 1870.     { 
"Ye&terday  forenoon  I  played  truant;  left 
lectures,  clinics,  and  hospitals  for  a  walk  into 
the  city  at  6)^  in  the  morning. 

An  Annual  Teachers  Association,  including 
representatives  from  all  Deutschland,  is  in  ses- 
sion here.  The  city  is  doing  the  honors  of  host 
to  at  least  two  thousand  medaled  pedagogues. 
It  was  announced  that  Prof.  Eckhardt,  from 
North  Germany,  was  to  lecture  upon  Lessing, 
Qoethe,  and  Schiller. 

We  were  at  the  door  of  the  tasteful  Art 
Association  building  as  the  faithful  city  bell 
struck  7.  The  doors  were  opened,  the  hall  soon 
filled.  And  while  we  awaited  the  coming  of 
the  speaker,  I  took  an  inventory  of  the  menial 
caliber  of  the  crowd  assembled.  They  did  not 
impress  me  as  being  possessed  of  the  energetic 
vim  that  so  markedly  characterizes  a  Yankee 
schoolmaster.  The  spectacled  wisdom  beamed 
from  the  eyes  of  the  majority.  Two  veterans 
in  the  work  sat  beside  me,  with  hair  as  white  as 
snow.  Was  it  because  they  were  unsophisticated 
country  masters,  that  they  greeted  me  with 
''good  morning,"  as  they  took  their  seats? 
No.  It  is  a  common  custom  among  people  in 
general  in  this  Old  World,  to  give  a  salute  of 
brotherly  recognition  when  brought  in  contact 
with  each  other.  And  then  there  followed  a 
little  chat  upon  various  incidents  connected  with 
the  association,  and  I  wondered  that  I  was  not 
offered  a  pinch  of  snufiP  from  the  generously-filled 
odorous  box  that  so  often  opened  to  a  gentle 
tap,  and  that  caused  the  frequent  use  of  a  large 
square,  coarse  (seemingly  home-spun),  blue  and 
white  checked  pooket  'kerchief.  I  was  very 
suspicious  that  not  far  from  him  sat  a  conntry- 
man  of  mine,  for  he  was  doing  menial  service' 
unknown  almost  to  any  European— extracting 


and  distributing  on  the  floor,  in.  spasmodic  jels, 
the  juice  ot  the  weed. 

The  Professor  gave  a  most  eloquent  rttmnu 
of  the  works  of  the  trio  Gkrman  poets,  and  be 
made  most  complimentary  mention  of  Ameriea 
in  connection  with  a  broad  signification,  of  the 
word  *'  freedom."  If  the  masters  could  mdorae 
his  liberal  ideas — religious,  political,  and  soeial 
— it  spoke  well  for  their  intelligence.  I  noticed 
a  print  in  the  audience  eouldn't  stand  the  pxee- 
sure,  and  left. 

At  9  o'clock  there  was  a  general  'meeting  of 
all  the  teachers,  and  to  the  music  hall  I  hastened. 
Unarmed  with  a  card,  as  was  the  rule  to  show 
one,  if  not  badged,  I  wedged  in  with  the  crowd, 
unmolested  by  the  military  regulators  of  peace 
and  good  order. 

What  a  hum  of  noises  and  buzz  of  voices,  and 
rattling  of  the  little  extra  morning  sheet  con- 
taining a  synopsis  of  the  speeches  of  the  day 
before  and  the  order  of  to-day's  exerciae.  We 
wondered,  at  the  early  morning  lecture,  where 
the  Bchoolma'ams  were ;  if  there  could  be  an  ed- 
ucational soil  so  sterile  as  not  to  produce  them, 
but  here,  throughout  the  assemblage,  was  to  bt 
seen  perhaps  one  woman  to  twenty  men.  Of 
those  we  scanned,  the  n^ajority  were  plainly, 
and  practically  dressed,  with  intelligent  faoea 
One  I  observed  taking  notes. 

The  order  of  the  morning  exercises  being  ar- 
ranged, it  chanced  that  the  more  complets, 
thorough,  practical  education  of  women  was  the 
theme  to  be  discussed.  Dr.  Mails  l^ni  Lubee 
opened  the  discussion  by  showing  how  aimles 
and  deficient  the  education  of  (Germany's  daugh- 
ters now  is;  that  they  must  be  taught  aam&- 
thing  thoroughly  to  render  them  self-support- 
ing ;  that  the  injurious  influences  upon  chara^' 
ter  of  customs  unworthy  the  present  age  of  en>> 
lightenment,  can  not  be  too  severely  oondemned 
and  contended  against. 

It  was  announced  that  Miss  Augusta  Wey- 
rowitz  from  Berlin,  teacher,  would  speak  upon 
the  same  subject.  Never  before  had  a  woman's 
voice  been  heard  in  the  association,  and  the 
warmth  of  applause  that  greeted  her  showed 
that  the  intelligence  of  the  Old  World  is  alive  to 
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oiir  mterMta.  Whether  she  had  ever  fteed  a 
public  audience  or  not  before,  waa  not  to  be  in- 
ferred from  her  manner.  She  spoke  with  perfect 
ease  and  to  the  point,  insisting  upon  it  that 
work  that  made  man  free,  wonld  also  lead 
-woman  to  taste  the  noblest  freedom.  She  says, 
"  See  a  family  of  five  daaghters  (which  is  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination),  and  what  are  they 
tanght  to  do  P  To  make  noodle-soup,  and  wait 
till  some  one  offers  to  marry  them  F* 

She  was  followed  by  an  Austrian  lady  who 
also  presented  an  urgent  plea  for  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  education,  and  the  doing  away  with  the 
convent  instruction,  so  commonly  inflicted  upon 
young  girls  here.  What  an  epidemic  has  be- 
come this  desire  to  unfold  the  napkin  that 
smothers  the  talent  intrusted  to  them,  and  how 
plausabie  and  jast  seems  that  desire,  to  the 
most  intelligent  and  best  thinkers,  wherever 
iound.  Not  long  since,  a  professor  from  the 
north  of  Germany,  who  had  been  visiting  the 
various  clinics  here,  handed  me  his  card,  and 
apologizing  for  the  liberty  he  took,  said  he  had 
observed  with  such  pleasure  a  woman  devoting 
herself  to  scientific  pursuits,  that  he  desired  to 
express  his  congratulations  and  approval  of  the 
same.  And  all  along  the  rugged  way  there 
IB  much  to  encourage  here.  It  is  so  cheering 
to  go  into  a  class  and  be  measured  as  a  student, 
and  not  insulted  for  being  a  woman.  I  have  just 
had  a  six  weeks  course  in  operative  surgery. 
Among  fifteen  students  representing  nearly  as 
many  nations  and  tongues,  I  answered  to  my 
nanie  and  performed  all  the  operations  common 
in  surgery.  I  often  wished  that  I  could  trans- 
form the  skeletons  fixed  to  the  walls  into  those 
very  sensitive,  timid,  high-toned  professors, 
English  and  American,  who  falter  for  proper 
utterance  when  called  upon  to  discuss  medical 
subjects  in  the  presence  of  women- students. 
Since  taking  the  course,  I  have  been  invited  by 
the  first  assistant  of  the  surgical  ward  to  make 
the  evening  visit  with  him  whenever  I  desire,  and 
that  there  would  be  no  hindrance  to  my  attend- 
ing the  clinic  during  operations,  if  I  wished. 
And  so  it  is  everywhere.  Instead  of  begging 
favors,  they  are  proffered ;  there  seems  to  be  no 


other  feeling  here  among  professors  and  docters 
than  that  we  have  come  here  to  learn,  and  shall 
have  equal  rights  with  others.  We  have  now 
a  Russian  woman,  the  first  who  graduated  at 
Zurich,  and  for  whom  the  doors  here  were  first 
opened.  She  has  been  in  practice  for  a  year 
and  a  half  in  Si  Petersburg,  and  has  done  well. 
The  struggle  she  had  to  reach  the  goal  is  so  in- 
teresting that  I  must  still  add  another  sheet  to 
my  already  long  letter.  At  sixteen  years  of 
age  she  came  home  from  boarding-school,  fin- 
ished in  education  after  the  usual  manner  of 
young  ladies  in  general — ^knowing  practically 
nothing  I  The  allurements  of  society  were  to 
her  as  an  apple  of  Sodom ;  but  Nature  was  to 
her  BO  fall  of  wonder  that  she  longed  to  fathom 
its  mysteries.  Her  interests  centered  upon  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  she  would  know  some- 
thing of  their  movements  and  their  relations  to 

• 

the  earth.  But  she  was  told  that  mathematics 
alone  could  reveal  it.  The  reply  to  her  request 
to  study  them  was,  "  A  girl  study  mathematics  ! 
how  absurd  1"  But  finally  a  private  teacher  was 
procured,  and  she  went  through  Trigonometry. 
Then  a  desire  to  know  Latin  seized  her,  and  af- 
ter months  of  toil,  and  weeping,  and  sleepless 
nights,  she  was  admitted  into  a  gymnasium  for 
boys,  and  went  through  a  regular  scientific 
course  of  study,  and  graduated.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  pursuit  after  natoral  sciences  became 
to  her  as  a  tinkling  cymbal,  for  how,  as  a  woman, 
could  she  utake  them  useful?  She  had  heard 
that  a  woman  in  America  had  graduated  as  an 
M.  D. ;  there  was  a  beacon-light  for  her  to  fol- 
low— an  aim  that  touched  the  depths  of  human- 
ity I 

She  had  slippei  in  so  quietly  through  the 
gymnasium,  had  gained  sympathy  and  friends 
by  her  earnestness,  and  now  was  in  the  medical 
department,  a  daily  attendant  upon  clinics. 
But  here  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  so 
deplorably  illustrated  in  medical  students,  came 
to  such  a  crisis  that  she  was  obliged  to  leave. 
Her  father*s  patience,  worn  threadbare  by  her 
continual  entreaties  to  study,  gave  out  when 
she  revealed  to  him  her  plan  to  become  a  doctor, 
and  for  a  year  there  was  no  interchange  of 
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wordB  between  them.  But  now,  worn  down 
with  a  detire  to  do,  fettered  in  spirit,  hsr 
health  gave  wayt  and  then  he  saw  his  enror,  and 
told  her  that  henceforth  his  limited  means  were 
at  her  disposal,  to  achieYe  everj  aim  at  heart 

Not  a  door  of  the  Old  World  open  to  her, 
her  lips  sealed  against  the  English  language, 
where  oonld  she  seek  and  find  the  desired  knowl- 
edge F    Only  in  America  I    She  hegaa  to  stady 
the  language,  but  the  thoughts  of  so  wide  a  sep- 
aration was  as  death  to  her  parents.    There 
came  an  idea  to  aid*    Switzerland  was  also  a 
Bepnblic.    Was  there  not  generosity,  justice, 
embodied  in  the  Tory  word  P    When  she  applied 
for  the  broad  of  knowledge,  would  they  give  her 
a  stone  P    She  went,  and  the  Gk>Yemm6nt  was 
true  to  its  name,  but  the  permission  of   the 
professors  was  the  next  step ;  seme  said  Yea,  and 
some  Nay,  and  during  two  years  of  unremitting 
study,  she  was  under   the  shadow  of  doubt 
whether  she  should  be  permitted  to  graduate. 
But  it  was  granted,  and  she  carried  away  the  ap- 
proval of  all  professors,  and  now,  where  she  was 
harrowed  with  doubt,  fourteen  women  are  pur- 
suing their  medical  studies  with   men.    We 
have  here  a  recent  graduate  from  there,  an 
English  woman.    With  her  high  attainments 
in  medicine,  with  her  holy  earnestness,  and  her 
true  womanliness,  she  will  prove  a  Hying  mon- 
ument for  the  furtherance  of  our  cause. 

A  woman's  journal  is  published  here  weekly. 
It  saYors  not  a  little  of  romance  and  fiuhion ; 
still  it  will  proTe  a  hot-house  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  ideas  that  will  demand  a  deeper  soil. 

I  have  written  you  almost  on  the  run,  catch, 
ing  up  my  pen  between  lectures — a  poor  con- 
fused letter.  I  wanted  to  say  something  that 
might  be  gleaned  and  concentrated,  if  you  had 
any  one  to  do  it,  into  a  little  greeting  for  The 
Hb&ald  of  Health. 

In  the  midst  of  summer,  almost  a  year  since  I 
came.  I  am  weary ;  my  brain  at  times  addled, 
and  yet  I  can  not  break  away  from  the  chnrm 
of  work.  I  shall  try  to  go  to  some  quiet  nook 
near  here  for  August,  and  then  back  to  work 
yet  another  year,  and  then  home  to  try  the  re- 
alities of  practice,  always  with  the  aim  of  a  hos- 


pital of  my  own.  I  keep  my  fingers  on  tiie 
pulse  of  the  woman's  cause,  and  rejoice  when  it 
beats  healthfUly." 


BoTs  AND  Smoke. — The  French  people 
carry  the  practice  of  smoking  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  which  constitutes  it  almost  a  fine  art. 
The  men  smoke,  the  women  smoke,  and  the 
boys  smoke,  whether  the  girls  and  babies  smcte 
or  not  we  do  not  know,  but  they  have  bo  few 
of  them  that  it  does  not  perhaps  make  much 
difference  whether  they  do  or  not.    The  effect 
of  smoking  on  boys,  is  said  by  an  able  medical 
writer,  who  has  been  investigating  the  subject^ 
to  be  most  favorable  to  the  development^  not  of 
a  manly,  noble,  healthy  character,  but  of  paHor, 
anemia,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  a  dimination 
of  the  normal  number  of  red  globules,  dyspepsia, 
want  of  intelligence,  and  a  liking  more  or  less 
decided  for  strong  drink.      This  information 
must  be  decidedly  gratifying  to  the  sarans  of 
science,  who  have  so  often  proved  tobacco  to  be 
so  wholesome  a  narcotic.      Added  to   former 
evidence,  it  will  make  an  argument  so  strong 
that  even  that  enthusiast  laborer  against  its  use, 
George  Trask,  will  perhaps  see  the  folly  of  do. 
ing  any  more,  and  give  up  his  work  of  distribut- 
ing tracts  broadcast  to  induce  the  boys  to  let 
tobacco  alone.     Of  course,  they  will  not  let  it 
alone.     Its  effect  on  French  boys  are  incontesta- 
ble.   What  bettor  evidence  do  they  want  that 
they  can  use  it.     And  then  again,  this  same 
authority  h&s  noticed  a  very  strong  objection  to 
breaking  oS,    He  says, ''  Those  who  abandon 
the  practice  before  any  organic  lesions  are  pro- 
duced perfectly  recover  their  health."     This  is 
unfortunate.    Why  should  boys  wish  to  be  bo 
unlike  other  people  as  to  be  healthy.    If  they 
are  sickly  they  can  be  petted  and  pampered,  ea- 
cape  work,  and  die,  and  go  out  of  this  naughty 
world  early.    But  seriously,  Why  do  boys  ever 
smoke  P    Because  the  example  is  set  them  by 
their  elders.    They  are  the  most  perfect  imita- 
tors in  the  world.    They  like  to  try  their  hand 
at  whatever  they  see  others  doing.     Set  them  a 
good  example  and  they  will  follow  it.     Set  them 
a  bad  one  and  they  will  follow  that,  too. 
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Entibb  Wheat  Eloxtb  fob  Ohildbsn. — 
**  Should  a  mother  who  has  not  quite  nourish- 
ment enough  for  her  child  drink  nourishing 
drinks,  as  cocoa,  and  milk,  or  would  you  advise 
nothing  hut  water  P  Will  not  eggs,  or  milk,  or 
articles  of  diet  make  her  weak  P" 

Wheat-meal  or  oat-meal  gruel,  made  with 
milk,  will  he  found  excellent  in  such  cases  as 
are  referred  to  hj  our  correspondent.  They 
will  furnish  more  nourishment  and  of  hotter 
quality  than  tea  and  coffee,  or  heer.  When  the 
child  is  three  months  old,  if  necessary,  it  can 
have  oat-meal  or  wheat-meal  gruel,  made  thin 
and  slightly  sweetened.  Avoid  giving  children 
starchy  preparations.  It  is  a  little  strange  that 
leading  English  physicians  are  now  recommend- 
ing for  children  preparations  ground  fine,  hut 
made  from  the  entire  wheat,  as  will  he  seen 
from  the  following  extracts : 

The  fine  ground  flour  of  Entire  Wheat  is 
proved  to  he  altogether  the  mo6t  desirahle  for 
general  consumption,  and  we  hope  it  will  take 
the  place  of  the  purely  starchy  compounds  now 
in  use,  hoth  in  the  case  of  children  and  of  adults. 
— London  Lancet ^  1870. 

The  richness  of  Entire  Wheat  Flour  in  gluten 
or  flesh  forming  material,  and  earthy  phosphates 
or  bone  and  teeth-forming  substance,  show  it 
to  be  a  very  valuable  food,  especially  for  chil- 
dren. It  is  incomparably  superior  to  arrow- 
root, com  flour,  and  other  forms  of  starch  which 
contribute  hut  little  to  the  formation  of  bone 
or  muscle.— Pro/.  AttJUld,  JP.  C,  S.,  Qnai 
JBritain, 

The  flour  of  the  Entire  Wheat  is  a  specially 
valuable  nutriment  to  all  persons,  whether  in 
health  or  disease,  and  of  whatever  age  or 
country. — Sir  J.  Sonald  Jfariin,  C,  2?.,  Imp&etor* 
General  of  Hotpitalty  India, 

I  have  given  the  Entiie  Wheat  Flour  an 
extended  trial,  and  with  results  which  have 
completely  convinced  me  of  its  extreme  dietetic 
value  for  invalids,  children,  and  many  of  the 
wasting  diseases  to  which  the  latter  are  liable. 
I  was  not  unprepared  for  this,  having  regard  to 
its  richness  in  the  plastic  elements  of  nutrition, 
as  well  as  in  the  mineral  constituents  which  en- 


ter into  the  bony  firamework  of  the  body.  I 
have  found  it  invaluable  in  rickets,  struma,  and 
developmental  diseases  of  varieus  kinds.  It 
should,  in  my  judgment,  take  the  place  of  the 
starches,  which;  under  various  names,  are  so 
largely  and  imprudently  relied  on  as  food.  I 
feel  that  I  may  be  doing  a  public  good  by  thus 
furnishing  yon  vnth  an  opinion  carefully 
formed,  after  a  very  lar^e  experience  of  its  use. 
— /.  Langdon  Dowd,  Jf.  2).,  JR  S.  C.  P.,  Thyei" 
eian  to  the  London  Hotpital, 

We  have  advocated  this  preparation  in  Thb 
Hbbald  for  years,  still  there  are  thousands  who 
will  never  learn  its  value  till  the  last  moment. 
Persons  who  always  do  as  their  neighbors  do, 
may  be  beneflled  by  the  aboye.  % 


WATBH-DBHTKIirO  IN  HoT  WeATBTEH. — 
A  subscriber  who  has  injured  himself  by  drink- 
ing too  much  water  on  a  hot  day,  while  engaged 
in  the  harvest-field,  asks  us  if  it  would  not  be 
better  to  use  some  other  drink,  as  tea  or  coffee. 
We  think  that  there  are  more  persons  injured 
by  drinking  artificial  drinks  in  the  hay-field 
than  by  drinking  water.     It  is  true  that  drink- 
ing large  quantities  of  cold  water,  when  one  is 
heated  and  thirsty,  is  injurious,  and  should  not 
be  allowed.    But  if  people  would  use  a  little 
sense  and  less  salt,  butter,  meat,  fish,  cake,  and 
greasy  food,  they  would  not  suffer  so  much 
with  thirst,  and  there  would  be  little  occasion 
to  complain  of   the  water  producing  injury. 
Fruit,  and  the  fresh  unfernynted  juices  of  fruits, 
too,  if  more  freely  used  in  hot  weather,  would 
release  the  system  from  the  need  of  so  much 
water  and  promote  health.    We  speak  from 
knowledge  on  this  subject,  having  observed  the 
experiments  with  all  sorts  of  drinks.    Coffee  is 
a  favorite  drink  in  t^e  hay-field  for  many,  but 
it  destroys  the  appetite  and  corrupts  the  blood, 
in  the  end  producing  fever  and  weakness,  and 
should  not  be  used. 


Notice  to  CoBBESPoimEVTs. — "  Betsy 

Haguire,  aged  76,"  we  doubt  not,  is  a  most 

worthy  and  conscientious  person,  but  has  rather 

I  fallen  behind  the  times.    What  might  be  in  ao- 
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coidanoe  with  60187*8  mind,  might  be  hi  from 
satisfying  the  thoHsands  and  thousands  of  read- 
en  of  our  magazine.  Our  old  copy-book  used 
o  say,  "  Many  men  of  many  minds,  many  birds 
of  many  kinds/'  and  an  editor  must  do  his  best 
to  bring  something  that  shall  awaken  interest, 
or  present  ideas  to  all  these  various  minds.  We 
have  understandings,  imaginations,  and  pro« 
mises  to  be  guided  and  instructed,  as  well  as 
bodies  to  be  cared  for  in  the  wisest  manner,  and 
it  is  our  object  to  present  a  journal  that  shall 
bring  not  only  health  to  the  body,  but  fresh- 
ness, beauty,  and  life  to  the  mind. 


Music  foe  Invalids. — ^An  exchange 
says :  "  It  was  the  celebrated  German  physi- 
cian Hofeland  who  first  fully  recognized  the 
curative  power  of  music.  Frequently  the  life 
of  a  dying  man  might  be  saved  by  gentle  music 
not  too  near  his  bedside.  It  is  often  only  to 
catch  his  attention  and  hold  it  with  something 
that  impart  pleasurable  feelings,  in  order  to 
sustain  him  beyond  that  moment  of  supreme 
exhaustion  which  marks  the  criais  of  disease. 
Usually,  however,  the  ears  of  the  dying  are 
regaled  with  no  music  sweeter  than  the  sighs 
and  sniffles  of  their  sorrowing  friends.  Of 
course  they  are  troubled,  depressed,  and  when 
the  critical  breath  comes  fail  to  catch  it,  and  so 
die.    There  is  much  in  this  theory." 

Music  as  an  agent  for  promoting  health  is  of 
high  value.  If  invalids  would  devote  an  hour 
or  two  daily  to  practicing  vocal  music,  it  would 
often  restore  them  to  health.  Persons  with 
weak  lungs  may  thus  ward  off  fatal  lung  dis- 
ease. The  effect  on  bpth  body  and  mind  are 
excellent. 


Sewikg  Machines  and  Health. — The 
ordinary  sewing  machine  is  often  productive  of 
ill-health,  from  the  cramped  and  imequal  action 
it  gives  to  the  muscles  of  the  body.  Persons 
who  use  them  should  take  care  to  restore  the 
balance  to  the  circulation  before  it  becomes 
fixed  and  chronic,  otherwise  much  harm  will 
result.    We  hope  that  some  bright  inventor 


will  try  to  invent  a  cheap  electrical  engine  to 
run  sewing  machines.  They  would  be  a  great 
blessing  to  women.  It  is  said  that  a  treadle 
has  recently  been  invented  that  does  not  hurt 
the  operator,  but  we  have  not  yet  had  the  pl< 
ure  of  seeing  it. 


Gold  and  Suicide. — Dr.  Emmet  Hall 
recently  read  a  paper  before  the  Homoeopathic 
Medical  Society  of  Cleveland,  in  which  he 
argued  that  from  Homoeopathic  provings  it 
might  be  inferred  that  the  gold  filling  of  de- 
cayed teeth  would  produce  a  state  of  mind  incit- 
ing to  self-destruction.  This  is,  with  due  respect 
to  Br.  Hall,  very  funny.  No  doubt  too  little 
gold  in  the  pocket  sometimes,  unfortunately, 
leads  to  self-destruction.  There  are  thoosanda 
of  poor,  starving  persons  on  this  globe  that 
would  love  life  more  deeply  if  their  pockets 
were  lined  with  gold.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the 
Hygienic  agents  which  have  so  high  a  value  in 
maintaining  health.  Not  that  we  countenance 
the  insane  worship  of  pelf,  but  that  money 
means  &  home,  comfort,  good  books,  good 
clothes,  good  social  surroundings,  travel,  educa- 
tion, and  the  comforts  of  life.  Blessed  be  the 
man  and  woman  who  has  gold,  and  knows  how 
to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage  for  human  ad- 
vancement 


A  Vile  Slaivdek. — If  any  of  our  read- 
ers have  happened  to  see  the  vile  slander  pnV 
lished  in  a  third-rate  paper  called  The  Son, 
against  one  of  our  gifted  and  valued  oontzilni- 
tors,  Mrs.  £.  Oakes  Smith,  they  need  hardly  he 
assured  from  us  that  the  charges  there  brought 
are  false,  and  action  for  libel  will  soon  he 
brought  against  the  parties  publishing  them. 
There  are  people  whose  greatest  delight  is  to 
blacken  the  fair  name  of  gifted  and  noble  acMds^ 
and  words  will  hardly  express  the  contempt  we 
should  all  feel  for  such.  Let  us  all  with  one 
accord  frown  down  those  who  can  do  no  higher 
work  in  the  world  than  to  make  as  black  as 
themselves  the  fame  and  name  of  the  pure  and 
the  good. 
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How   to   Treat   the    Sicki 


Fat  Aim  Thut  People. — ^The  follow- 
ing is  a  chapter  from  the  advance  sheets  of 
Dr.  Dio  Lewis's  "  Talks  About  People's  Stom- 
Aohs/'  sooii  to  be  published : 

HOW  FAT  PEOPLB  UAT  OBT  THBXBBLYBS  IBTO 

SHIP-8HAPB. 

"  Even  in  New  England  there  are  a  great 
many  uncomfortably  fat  people.  I  say  even  in 
New  England,  because  it  is  supposed  that  Yan- 
kees are  a  gaunt,  ghostly  folk.  But  in  an  audi- 
ence of  five  hundred,  almost  anywhere  in  New 
England,  you  may  see  a  dozen  uncomfortably 
fat  people — waddling  wheesy,  anti-go-up-stairs 
sort  of  people.  Down  in  Pennsylvania,  in  an 
audience  of  the  same  size,  especially  if  yon  are 
in  a  country  district,  the  proportion  of  fat  ones 
is  Tory  large.  Let  me  give  you  a  case — a  funny 
case.  An  immensely  fat,  panting,  red-faced 
woman  came  to  me  with  a  fat  word  in  her 
mouth, '  obesity/  and,  standing  before  me,  ex- 
claimed : 

'  Doctor,  just  look  at  me !  Ain't  I  a  sight  to 
behold?  This  is  the  torment  of  my  life.  I 
shouldn't  weigh  more  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds,  but  I  do  weigh  two  hundred  and 
twenty.  Now  just  think  of  my  carrying  that 
extra  ninety  pounds  whenever  I  move.  What 
oan  be  done  for  me  P  All  summer  long  I  pant 
and  perspire,  and  wish  myself  in  Greenland. 
When  I  walk  the  street,  my  sister  says  I  look 
just  like  a  Berkshire  pig.  When  I  go  up  stairs 
in  a  hurry,  I  just  lose  my  breath  altogether, 
and  plump  myself  down  into  a  chair,  and  gasp 
it  back  again.  Now  wiiat  can  be  done  for  me, 
Doctor?* 

'Has  your  husband  a  horse P  [I  already 
knew  he  bad  several.] 

'  Oh,  yes ;  why,  you  know  he  keeps  a  stable 
fnlL' 

*  Do  they  ever  get  fat  F' 
'  Oh,  yes ;  you  know  my  hiisband  keeps  fast 


horses.  I  hear  about  nothing  else  the  year 
round,  but  "2.40,  2.3l%,"  and  that  "they  are 
too  fat,"  and  that  "  they  are  out  of  condition," 
and  all  the  rest  of  it ;  you  know  the  phrases.' 

'When  your  husband's  horses  get  too  fat,  can 
he  reduce  them  f 

*  Oh,  yes ;  very  easily.' 
'  How  does  he  do  it  V 

*  Why,  he  reduces  their  food,  and  gives  them 
more  exercise.' 

'  Madam,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  "  Go  thou  and 
do  likewise." ' 

« What !  starve  ?  Why,  I  have  tried  that  for 
months  together.  What  I  have  eaten  wouldn't 
keep  a  mosquito  alive ;  and  I  have  grown  fatter 
and  fatter  all  the  time.' 

'  Madam,  you  must  excuse  me,  but  what  you 
are  saying  lacks  accuracy.  You  eat  and  drink 
too  much,  or  you  would  not  be  in  this  condi- 
tion.* 

'  Well,  how  little  should  I  eat' 

'  I  can  not  tell  yon  that ;  but  I  can  say  that 
you  should  reduce  the  quantity  which  you  are 
now  eating,  and  you  should  live  with  very  little 
drink.    This  will  help  you  much. 

'  To  be  particular,  let  me  say,  go  on  with  just 
such  food  as  you  like.  If  you  are  fond  of  meat, 
all  the  better ;  increase  i)^  proportion  of  that 
article  a  little.  Masticate  the  food  ^ery  thor- 
oughly, so  that  you  will  not  need  much  drink 
to  swallow  it.  When  yon  have  a  desire  for 
drink,  content  yonrself^ith  a  single  mouthful. 
In  a  week  or  two  you  will  be  surprised  to  find 
how  the  wish  for  water  has  disappeared.  If 
yon  can  learn  to  get  on  with  one  tumblerful 
of  water,  or  other  drink,  per  day,  this  fat,  shitky 
condition  will  at  once  begin  to  disappear. 

*  But  to  speak  of  your  food  again,  reduce  the 
quantity  you  now  eat  one-quarter,  and  after, 
say  two  months,  reduce  another  quarter.  Tbis 
reduction  will  probably  be  sufficient,  if  you  rig- 
idly observe  what  I  have  said  about  drinks. 
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'  If,  in  addition  to  this,  you  exercise  yonzself 
into  a  profuse  perspiration  once  or  twice  a  day, 
you  will  be  astonished  to  find  how  soon  your 
clothes  will  he  growing  loose.  Why,  madam, 
there  is  not  a  fat  person  udder  fifty  years  of  age 
in  the  country,  who  might  not  get  himself  or 
herself  into  comfortable  proportions  in  less  than 
half  a  year.' 

'  Doctor,  what  do  you  think  of  Banting^s  sys- 
tem P 

*  I  think  just  this.  If  people  have  no  control 
over  their  appetites,  that  system  is  a  good  thing, 
although  sure  to  produce  an  abnormal  condition 
of  the  tissues.  We  can  not  use  meat  above  a  cer- 
tain percentage  in  our  food  without  deranging 
the  general  health.  A  feverish,  hard  pulse, 
and  a  certaio  condition  of  the  stomach  and  liyer 
which  will  show  itself  in  a  darkening  of  the 
complexion — these  and  other  symptoms  will 
show,  when  we  eat  more  meat  than  we  should, 
that  the  vital  processes  are  not  going  on  well ; 
and  besides,  this  expedient,  which  Banting  ad- 
vises, of  living  on  meat  is  entirely  unnecessary. 
It  is  infinitely  better  to  keep  up  about  the  usual 
proportions  of  meat  and  vegetable  food,  and 
simply  reduce  the  quantity.' 

'  But,  Doctor,  if  I  go  into  this  thintc  as  you 
advise,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  shall  hardly  be 
able  to  keep  on  my  feet,  I  shall  be  so  weak.' 

'  Hadam,  you  are  entirely  mistaken.  Any 
person  when  too  fat  will  only  experience  a  sense 
of  lightness  and  Increasiug  strength,  when 
making  a  judicious  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
food  and  drink.  He  will  breathe  better,  move 
quicker,  and  feel  that  a  great  load  is  being 
removed. 

'  For  example,  a  maatf  weighs,  say  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds,  and  should  weigh,  to  be 
active  and  healthy,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  pounds.  This  man  is  carrying  about  an 
extra  seventy-five  pounds,  interfering  with  his 
respiration  and  activity  ;  in  other  words,  oat- 
ting  short  the  two  great  conditions  of  health, 
viz.,  respiration  and  exercise.  Yet  that  man 
goes  on  puffing  and  blowing  until  he  dies, 
and  dies  prematurely,  too,  for  excessive  fat  is  in- 
imical to  longevity. 


'  Another  word  or  two  about  drinks.     All  fiat 
people  are  large  drinkers,  and  when  we  remem- 


ber that  about  three-fourths  of  the  hnman  Ixidy 
are  water  (if  you  put  a  human  body  into  aa 
oven  and  make  it  perfectly  dry,  it  will  go  down 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  aboot 
forty  pounds),  you  Eee  what  an  intimate  relatiofit 
with  this  fat  condition  the  large  use  of  dxxnka 
may  have.  And  it  is  not  difficult  to  learn  to 
get  on  with  but  little  water.  Most  people  drink 
many  times  more  than  they  really  need.  A 
man  weighing  two  hundred  and  fiftyi  haa  sixty 
or  seventy  pounds  more  of  water  in  his  0 jsten 
than  it  needs.  So  he  must  drink  bat  littia 
water  and  he  will  soon  get  on  comfortably,  not 
only  without  suffering,  but  with  improTing 
health. 

*  Madam,  before  you  leave,  I  want  to  say  one 
other  thing;  you  must  not  sleep  too  xnach. 
Long  sleep  fattens.  Don't  go  to  bed  very  early, 
but  get  np  early  in  the  morning.  Seven  bcnna 
in  the  twenty-four,  or  say  six  hours  for  awhUe^ 
will  do  for  you.  In  other  words,  madam,  my 
prescription  for  you  is,  he€p  your  eyes  open  mid 
your  mouth  shut.' 

HOW  SHALL  TEIir  FBOPLB  BBCOME  FLITMP. 

But  for  one  fat  person  there  are,  especially  in 
New  England,  a  dozen  lean  ones. 

Here  comes  a  young  woman  of  twenty-five, 
who  looks  as  though  she  were  thirty-five,  and 
the  prematurely  old  look  comes  from  this  eling- 
ing  of  the  skin  to  the  bones.  See  how  hollow 
her  temples  and  oheeks  are.  Casting  her  eyss 
about  the  ofiloe  to  see  that  nobody  overhens, 
she  says : 

'Doctor,  what  can  be  done  for  these  dry 
bones  P  Why,  I  can  hardly  make  a  shadow; 
and  while  I  ought  to  be  plump  at  twenty  (^'hioii 
she  desires  me  to  understand  is  her  age),  hen 
I  am  looking  like  an  old  grandmother.  Oan  say 
thing  be  done  for  these  crow's«feet  about  my 
eyes,  and  these  scrawny  collar-bones  P 

'  Well,  this  is  curious ;   a  woman  in  just  &e 

opposite  condition  has  this  moment  left  here. 

She  is  carrying  ninety  pounds  too  much  flesh. 

I  That  makes  her  miserable.    I  have  prescribed 
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for  her,  and  if  she  follows  the  prescription,  in  six 
xnonihs  she  will  lose  her  extra  pounds.  If  yon 
have  no  disease,  bnt  simply  a  lack  of  fat,  1  am 
sore  I  shall  he  able  to  prescribe  for  you,  so  that 
the  desired  twenty-five  pounds  or  more  will 
oome  in  about  the  same  length  of  time.' 

'  I  am  perfectly  well,  and  I  am  strong,  too, 
only  I  am  such  a  skeleton.' 

'  Let  me  question  you  a  little.  What  time  do 
you  go  to  bed  ?' 

'  Generally  about  11,  or  11)|^.* 

<  This  must  he  changed.    Instead  of  going  to 
"bed  at  11  or  11>^,  if  yon  are  really  in  earnest 
about  getting  a  plump,  youthful  appearance, 
you  must  go  to  bed  at  8)^  or  9  o*  clock.    TV  ith 
a  fresh,  plump,  youthful  pertonneif  a  single  hour 
in  any  company  will  gratify   you   and  your 
friends  more  than  a  dosen  nights  with  this 
fagged  and  old  look.    So  go  to  bed  at  8j^  or  9 
o'clock,  and  don't  be  in  a  hurry  about  getting 
up  in  the  morning.    On  going  to  bed  and  on 
getting  up  in  the  morning,  drink  as  much  cold 
water  as  you  oaipi  swallow.    Soon  you  will  learn 
to  drink  two  tumblers ;  and  some  persons  may 
learn  to  drink  still  more.    Drink  all  that  your 
stomach  will  bear.     Spend  a  good  deal  of  time 
in  the  open  air,  without  hard  exercise,  but  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  and  fresh  air.    If  practicable, 
ride  in  a  carriage  some  hours  STery  day.    Be- 
main  out  enough  to  give  you  a  good  appetite, 
but  dou't  work  hard  enough  to  produce  exoes- 
sive  penpiration.    Eat  a  great  deal  of  oat-meal 
ponidge,  cracked  wheat,  graham  mush,  baked 
sweet  apples,  roasted  and  broiled  beef,  though 
the  vegetable  part  is  more  fattening  than  the 
animal  part.    Lie  down  an  hour  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  just  before  you  take  your  dinner,  to 
rest,  and,  if  possible,  take  a  little  nap.    Culti- 
vate jolly  people.    **  Laugh  and  grow  £ftt"  rests 
upon  a  sound  phyaiologioal  basis.    A  pleasant 
flow  of  the  social  spirit  is  a  gre^t  promoter  of 
digestion.     There,  now  go  home,  keep  your 
skin  clean,  (deep  in  a  room  where  the  sun  shines, 
keep  every  thing  sweet,  and  clean,  and  fresh 
about  your  bed,  sleep  nine,  if  possible  ten  hours 
in  the  twenty-four,  eat  as  I  have  told  you,  cul- 
tivate the  jolly  spirit,  and  in  six  months  you 


will  be  as  plump  as  even  your  lover  could  wish 
you  to  be.' 

Hy  prescription  for  the  fat  lady  was,  keep 
pour  tyen  open  and  your  mouth  thut. 

My  prescription  for  you  is,  ke^  your  oyes  shut 
and  your  mouth  open.'  " 


Stimttlatiwg  the  SiCK.^We  do  not 
much  believe  in  stimulating  sick  folks,  unless  it 
is  by  air,  sunlight,  rest,  proper  food,  and  a 
healthy,  mental  state.  Many  a  person  sick 
with  fever  or  slow,  lingering  disease,  is  stimu- 
lated out  of  the  world  by  beef  tea,  brandy, 
champagne,  ammonia,  and  other  nostrums,  when 
he  might  have  lived  by  good  nursing  and  nutri- 
tious food.  They  die  of  starvation.  The  blood 
soon  becomes  impoverished  when  wholesome 
food  is  withheld,  and,  if  in  addition,  it  is  loaded 
with  noxious  drugs,  its  character  is  greatly 
changed,  and  it  becomes  quite  unfit  to  yield 
nourishment  to  the  tissues  through  which  it  cir- 
culates. 


SuNSTsoKE. — From  the  ezcessiye  and 
long-continued  heat  of  the  present  summer  have 
resulted  many  cases  of  sunstroke.  In  almost 
every  case,  the  patient  has  been  addicted  to  the 
the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  the  sun  being 
only  the  exciting  and  not  the  remote  cause  of 
the  disease.  The  most  effectual  treatment  is  to 
place  the  patient  in  a  tepid  or  hot  half  bath,  and 
apply  friction  to  the  legs,  arms,  and  back. 
Cold  compresses  to  the  head  are  useful  in  this 
disease. 


Htbropatht  ut  Ttphoid  Feter. — ^In 
German  hospitals  Hydropathic  treatment  of 
typhoid  fever  is  now  very  popular.  From  Octo- 
ber 1,  1868,  to  June  1,  1869,  126  cases  were 
treated  by  cold  water,  only  ten  of  whom  died 
or  a  little  less  than  nine  per  cent.  Previous  to 
the  adoption  of  this  method,  the  deaths  were 
about  fifteen  per  cent.  The  recoveries  were 
much  more  rapid,  and  the  pleasure  manifested 
by  the  patients  in  the  baths  were  quite  wonder- 
ful. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
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FainUiiff  Fits,  and  How  to  Treat 
Them. — Fainting  or  syncope  is  a  partial  or 
complete  cessation  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  a 
loss  of  consciousness,  and  a  diminished  or  sus- 
pended respiration.  The  treatment  should 
be  : 

1.  Place  the  person  in  a  horizontal  position 
upon  the  back.  Do  not  bolster  up  the  head, 
but  leave  it  on  a  leyel  with  or  a  little  below 
the  body. 

2,  Secure  fresh  air  for  him  at  once,  and,  if 
possible,  let  it  blow  across  his  face,  but  if  not, 
fan  him.  If  he  is  in  a  close,  crowded  room, 
remove  him  immediately,  but  keep  him  in  the 
horizontal  position  while  doing  so. 

3  Loosen  all  clothing  about  the  throat,  chest, 
waist)  and  abdomen. 

4.  Dismiss  every  person  from  the  room,  ex- 
cept such  as  can  render  the  necessary  assist- 
ance. 

5.  Sprinkle  cold  water  upon  the  head  and 
face.  If  that  does  not  effect  the  desired  result, 
pour  a  stream  of  cold  water  from  a  hight  of 
several  feet  upon  the  head.  When  the  patient 
can  swallow,  a  drink  of  cold  water  should  be 
given. 

6.  Hub  briskly  and  slap  sharply  the  palms 
of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  and,  in  obsti- 
nate cases,  do  the  same  to  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body. 

In  most  cases  the  horizontal  position  and 
pure  air  are  sufficient  to  restore  the  patient. 
When  caused  by  drinking  a  large  quantity  of 
cold  water,  a  liberal  amount  of  hot  water 
should  be  given  immediately.  When  a  per- 
son feels  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  fainUng, 
as  many  do,  he  should  at  once  place  himself 
flat  on  his  back.  This  alone  will  usually  pre- 
vent the  fit. 

Bad  Breathy  Cause  and  Remedy. 

— A  bad  breath  is  an  indication  of  imperfect 
digestion  of  the  food,  and  whatever  tends  to 
derange  the  digestive  organs,  is  a  producing 
cause  of  a  disagreeable  breath.  Among  these 
causes  are  eating  at  irregular  hours,  too  often 
and  too  fast,  eating  too  large  a  quantity  and 
an  undue  proportion  of  carbonaceous  food,  as 


fat  meats,  grease,  butter,  sugar,  candies,  caikm, 
pastry,  starch,  fine  flour,  etc.,  the  use  of  to- 
bacco and  alcoholic  liquors,  inattention  to 
cleanliness,  and  lack  of  sufficient  exercise. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  effect  a  cure,  is  to  see 
that  the  causes  cease  to  operate  and  l^store 
will  do  the  rest.  A  bad  breath  is  sometimes 
caused  by  decayed  teeth,  but  these  in  turn  are 
usually  intimately  affected  by  the  condition  of 
the  stomach.  The  teeth  must  be  kept  scm- 
pulously  clean,  and  where  decaj  has  taken 
place  they  should  be  ffiled  with  gold,  if  they 
can  be  saved,  if  not,  extracted  at  once. 

Tight  I^aclng  and  Torpidity  ot 
tlie  £<i  ver. — "  Has  tight  lacing  any  thing  to 
do  with  torpidity  of  the  liver  and  constipation 
of  the  bowels,  except  in  an  indirect  manner, 
by  contracting  the  lungs,  diminishing  respira- 
tion, and  thus  weakening  the  entire  system  T** 

Tight  lacing  has  a  great  deal  to  answer  for 
in  the  production  of  these,  as  well  as  otfaet 
diseases.    Its  injurious  efiects  are  produced  in 
two  ways  :  first,  by  the  direct  pressure  upon 
the  liver,  confining  it  to  a  smaller  space,  com- 
pressing it,  and  thus  directly  preventing  its 
proper  action.    Lace  up  an  arm  or  a  leg  in  the 
same  way,  and  notice  how  soon  the  circulation 
will  diminish,  the  limb  decrease  in  size,  and  its 
strength  waste  away .    The  effect  of  continaed 
pressure  upon  any  organ  or  part  of  the  body  is 
the  same.    The  ssoond  way  in  which  it  pro- 
duces injury  is,  bj  preventing  the  right  mode 
of  breathing.    In  natural  respiration,  the  dia- 
phragm   contracts  at  every  inspiratioQ    and 
forces  the  liver,  stomach,  and  bowels  downward 
and  outward,  while  at  each  expiration  the  dia- 
phragm relaxes  and  the  abdominal  muscles 
contract,  forcing  these  organs  back  to  their 
former  position,  thus  keeping  them  in  constant 
motion.    This  motion  of  respiration  is  neoes* 
sary  to  good  digestion,  and  the  healthful  action 
of  the  liver  and  Tx>wels.    With  tight  lacing 
this  nStural  mode  of  breathing  is  impossible, 
and  the  stomach,  liver,  and  bowels  being  de- 
prived of  the  needed  motion,  become  torpid 
and  inactive.    From  inactivity  of  these  organs 
many  of  our  most  dangerous  diseases  arise. 


A.N8WERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 
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Hair  Tonics  and  Cosmetics.— The 

following  i3  an  extract  from  the  report  of  Prof 
C.  F.  Chandler,  Ph.  D.,  Chemist  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Health,  and  contains  the  re- 
salts  of  an  examination  of  some  of  the  articles 
in  general  use.  If  people  will  use  such  poison- 
ous preparations  they  should  at  least  know 
what  they  are  doing,  and  then  they  need  not 
be  surprised  when  their  legitimate  effects  are 
made  manifest,  as  they  surely  will  be. 

I.  Haib  Tonics,  Washes,  and  Restoratives. 

Grttim  of  lead  in  One  Fluid  Ounce. 

Clark's  Distilled  Restorative  for  Hair,  -    0.11 

Ghevalier's  Life  for  the  Hair,      ...  1.02 

Circassian  Hair  Rejuvenator,       -    -    -  2,71 

Ayer's  Hair  Vigor, 2.89 

Prof.  Wood's  Hair  Restorative,  -    -    •  3.0a 

Dr.  O'Brien's  Hair  Restorer  America,  -  8.28 

Gray's  Celebrated  Hair  Restorative      •  3.89 

Phalon's  Vitalia, 4.69 

Ring's  Vegetable  Ambrosia,  ....  5.00 
Mrs.  Allen's  World's  Hair  Restorer,  -  5.57 
Li.  Enittel's  Indian  Hair  Tonique,  -  6.29 
Hall's  Vegetable  Sicilian  Hair  Renewer^  7.13 
Dr.  Tebbet's  Physiological  Hair  Regen- 
erator,      •-  7.44 

Martha  Washington  Hair  Restorative,  -  9.80 
Singer's  Hair  Restorative.      ....  16.39 

II.  Lotions  or  Washes  fob  the  Complbxioh. 

Ferry's  Moth  and  Freckle  Lotion. 

Mercury  in  solution,       .    -    -  2.67  grains. 

Zinc  in  solution, 0.99  grains. 

Equivalent  to 

Corrosive  Sublimate,  ....  6.31  grains. 

Sulphate  of  Zinc,  •.-...  4.25  grains. 
The  sediment  contains  mercury,  lead,  and 
bismuth. 

III.  Enamels  fob  the  Skin. 

Cfraine  of  Lead  in  One  Fluid  Ounce  after  Shaking. 

Eugenie's  Favorite,    -    -    .  108.94  grains. 

Phalon's  Snow-white  Enamel,  146.28  grains. 
Phalon's  Snow-white  Oriental 

Cream, 190.99  grains. 

Conclusion. — It  appears  from  the  forego- 
ing: 

1.  The  Hair  Tonics,  Washes,  and  Restora- 
tives  contain  lead  in  considerable  quantities, 
that  they  owe  their  action  to  this  metal,  and 


that  they  are  consequently  highly  dangerous 
to  the  health  of  persona  using  them. 

2.  With  a  single  exception,  Perry's  Moth 
and  Freckle  Lotion,  the  lotions  for  the  skin 
are  free  from  lead  and  other  injurious  metals. 

3.  That  the  Enamels  are  composed  of  either 
carbonate  of  lime,  oxide  of  zinc,  or  carbonate 
of  lead,  suspended  in  water.  The  first  two 
classes  of  enamels  are  comparatively  harmless, 
as  harmless  as  any  other  white  dirt  when 
plastered  over  the  skin  to  close  the  pores  and 
prevent  its  healthy  action.  On  the  other 
band,  the  enamels  composed  -of  carbonate  of 
lead  are  highly  dangerous,  and  their  use  la 
very  certain  to  produce  disastrous  results  to 
those  who  patronize  them. 

4.  The  white  powders  for  the  skin  are 
harmless,  except  in  so  far  as  their  application 
may  interfere  with  the  healthy  action  of  the 
skin. 

Canned  Fruit* — ^Fmit  is  not  only  the 
most  delicious  but  the  most  healthful  food  we 
have,  and  every  family  should  be  supplied 
with  it  the  year  through.  In  order  to  have  a 
supply  during  the  winter  and  spring,  prepara- 
tions must  be  made  now.  The  best  mode  of 
preserving  is  by  canning.  The  old  style  of 
preserving — a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound  of 
fruit — is  worse  than  none.  Glass  jars  with 
glass  covers  are  the  best.  These  jars  with 
proper  care,  will  keep  any  kind  of  fruit  with- 
out sugar,  and  will  last  for  a  generation.  Not 
only  peaches,  pears,  grapes,  tomatoes,  and  the 
small  fruits,  but  green  beans,  peas,  corn,  and 
other  vegetables,  should  be  canned  in  large 
quantities,  so  that  they  may  appear  upon 
the  table  not  only  eveiy  day,  but  at  every 
meal,  until  fruits  and  vegetables  come  around 
again.  "  But  the  expense !"  some  will  ex- 
claim. It  is  not  so  expensive  as  meat,  and  far 
more  healthful  as  well  as  palatable.  Try  it, 
and  save  your  doctor's  bills. 

Exercise  before  Breakfast.--''  Is  it 

better  to  breakfast  soon  after  rising,  or  should 
some  physical  exercise  intervene  ?'' 

At  least  an  hour  should  elapse  afler  rising 
before  breakfast.  It  is  better  to  take  some 
light  exercise.  The  appetite  will  be  better, 
and  the  food  will  digest  easier  and  be  more 
easily  assimilated. 

I^aug^h  IVIore  and  be  Sick  liCss. 
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THE  HERALD  OP  HEALTH. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


QriLTT  OB  Not  Gitiltt.  The  Trae  Story  of 
JtUnliattan  Well.  KewYork:  PnUiahed  by  Carleton. 
1870. 

*'  *Ti8  pleasant  tttre,  to  see  one's  name  in  print, 
A  book's  a  book,  although  there's  nothing  in 't." 

So  says  Byron,  and  this  mnst  be  the  feeling  of  many  an 
author  in  the  present  day.  Guilty  or  Kot  Ouilty  throws 
no  new  light  upon  the  tragic  mystery  of  seyeBty  years 
ago,  and  the  motive  oonsigned  to  Levi,  the  supposed  nmr^ 
derer  of  the  unfortunate  girl,  is  alt(^ther  inadequate  to 
the  cruel,  bungling  oatastrophe.  The  work  is  Tery  un- 
equal, and  might  have  been  concocted  by  mora  than  one 
perMn ;  the  school-girl  life  by  one,  and  the  dtmntewunt 
by  another,  but  there  is  a  general  feeblenem  and  inoonse- 
quentialtty  that  forbids  the  suspicion  that  two  persons 
oould  work  to  so  little  purpose.  The  only  exception  to 
the  general  weakness  is  the  character  of  Mary  Ann, 
which  IS  sharply  drawn,  and  p-eeents  the  glow  of  life  and 
originality.  Here,  if  anywhere,  the  author  has  a  vein  of 
truth  and  force  which  may  stand  him  in^Jgood  stead. 

Slbbf  and  its  Bbbaitobiibnts.  By  William 
A.  Hammond,  MI  D.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  lippenoott 
frCo. 

This  work,  despite  its  defects,  contains  much  that  is 
new  and  valuable.  There  are  twelve  chi^ters,  which  go 
oyer  the  ground  in  nearly  all  its  phases.  The  remedies 
for  wakcfalneas  are,  however,  hardly  up  to  the  latest  dis- 
coveries of  the  profession,  and  in  this  respect  the  work  is 
very  unsatisfactory. 

Elk  IflLABs  Stobibs.  Thb  Yowq  Shifbuild- 
BBS.  By  Bev.  Blijah Kellogg.  Boston :  Iioe  ft  Shephard* 
1870. 

Every  head  of  a  fkmily  has  ezperienoed  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  interesting  and  wholesome  reading  for  boys. 
There  is  so  much  afloat,  which,  if  not  pernicious,  can  not 
by  any  means  be  esteemed  good,  that  we  are  heartily  glad 
to  find  a  work  which  we  can'lndorse  as  of  salutary  import. 
The  Toung  Shipbuilders  is  written  with  simplicity,  and 
fireshness  attractive  to  the  mature  reader,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  sufficiently  practical  to  convey  ideas  <tf 
utility  to  the  boy-mind.  Elm  Island  being  quite  outside 
of  the  pale  of  artificial  life,  its  reeidents  are  thrown  upon 
theiz  own  resources,  and  present  us  with  pure  and  refresh* 


ing  pictures  of  home  life.  We  have  tho  delineatkm  ef 
women  truthAil  and  afliaetionate  with  spiiit,  ■.ndoomntey- 
bred  ways  and  talk ;  hardy  sailors  and  fiahexmen,  with 
their  perils  and  triumph*— boys  inured  to  tml,  btave, 
honest,  and  ftill  of  endeavor.  TTnder  these  qnaiBt  p^ 
tures  breathes  many  a  moral  and  religious 
springing  naturally  ttom.  the  development  of  the 
teristio  inddents  of  the  stoty.  In  Interest,  and  thoroc^ 
truthfolness  to  nature,  it  is  worthy  to  rank  witli  tbil 
most  moral  of  books,  Be  Foe's  Bobixuon  Gnteoe. 

Talks  to  Mt  PATiBim;  Hints  on  Getting 
Well  and  Keeping  Well.  By  Mrs.  R.  B.  GHemmt, 
H.  D.  New  York:  Wood  k  Holbrook,  PnUisfacn^ 
No.  16  Lalgfat  Street.    IB70. 

Of  medical  books,  says  The  National  Staadoxd,  tkcraii 
no  lack ;  but  for  such  as  theee,  hygienic  and  ptactieslt  the 
world  waits  and  sufllers.  Many  a  young  girl  gradnaics 
fjTom  our  schools  and  colleges,  versed  in  classical 
edge,  who  is  yet  bunentably  ignorant  of  the 
mechanism  of  her  own  body  and  the  divine  laws  vlikk. 
regulate  its  harmonious  development.  Mothers  too  offan 
fliil  to  supply  the  wise  counsel  and  mstruction  vhidt  is  sf 
such  vital  interest  to  their  childreii,  and  so  tha  mat 
sacred  itoctions  of  life  are  ignorantly  trifled  with,  while 
through  untold  sufferings  the  pen^tiss  of  violated  law 
are  revealed.  Mrs.  Gleason's  book  snpplies  just  the  want 
which  tlus  deficiency  creates.  It  should  be  weloomed  as 
a  companion  and  guide  in  every  hous^old.  Its  sQrls  ■ 
unobjectionable;  so  frank  in  its  confidential  tone;  so 
delicately  searching  in  its  counsels.  We  can  not  speak  too 
warmly  in  its  praise,  or  recommend  it  too  heartily  to  a 
wide  circulation.  It  is  indicative  of  the  better  geneai 
physiological  instruction  we  may  liope  for  when  wonsa 
physicians  multiply  in  numbers. 

EzcBLsioB   Coox   Book  abo  Houbbxbefbb'i 

Am,  KTC.,  STC    By  Laura  Trowbridge.    NewYoik: 
Oakly,  Mason  Sc  Co. 

Of  the  making  of  oook  books  there  seema  to  be  no  end. 
Perhaps  it  is  well  that  this  is  so,  for  then  we  may  hope 
that  in  the  end  we  shall  have  one  at  least  worthy  of  hi^ 
praise.  The  book  before  us  oontains  much  that  fa  valua- 
ble, much  that  is  worthless,  and  some  that  may  be 
pernicious. 
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'Wanted. — Will  our  readen  please  send  ni 
brief  items  of  news  and  experience  refening  to  Health  *M 
Physical  Culture  topics.  Make  them  pointed  and  praell- 
oal,  and  we  will  publish  them  for  the  benefit  of  othscs. 
Do  not  JxAx  them  up  with  busfness  or  personal  "»«ft— t^ 
but  on  separate  iiheetB  of  paper  and  in  readiness  for  the 
Printer. 

Our  Prezmums.— We  shall  l»  cazvfol  to 

send  out  as  Premiums  nothing  whidi  is  not  all  *»»*#  we 
daim  for  it  in  value.  No  cheap,  sooond-haad,  or  indilhi^ 
ent  article  will  be  used. 
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Facts  for  the  Ladies.— i  ptuchaaed 

mj  'Wheeler  and  'Wileon  machine  Jnly  10, 1857,  and  for 
the  flrit  six  years  used  it  constantly  from  morning  nntil 
late  in  the  evening  on  heavy  oloth  and  Marseilles  work, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  time  I  hare  used  it  for  funily 
sewing  without  repairs,  and  the  machine  is  in  so  good 
condition  that  I  would  not  exchange  it  for  your  latest 
number.  It  will  wear  a  dosen  years  more  without  re* 
pairing.  I  have  used  one  needle  nearly  three  years,  and 
bare  some  of  the  doaen  needles  that  I  received  with  the 
machine.  MBS.  T.  EDM017DS0N. 

JXSSXT  OlTT. 

A  Good  Sewing  Machine  ia  given 

free  for  a  club  of  86  subseribeis  and  $70.  This  premium 
is  very  iKxpular.  If  there  is  a  pew,  deserving  flmUly  in 
your  neighborhood  help  it  to  get  a  good  sewmg  maehiTie 
lyy  subscribing  at  once.  PeEhaps  your  minister's  wife 
wants  one.  If  so,  help  her  to  get  it,  l^  helping  her  to  get 
up  a  club.  The  Empire  is  orSi  of  the  best  sewing  ma- 
chines in  use,  and  we  are  sure  that  it  will  give  you  good 
•atiiikotion. 

The  Address  Label.— By  this  method 

our  subscribers  can  keep  their  own  accounts  as  to  when 
tiMir  terms  oi  subscription  close;  for  instance,  if  the 
printed  slip  has  "  De70,"  or  "  Je71 "  added  to  the  name, 
it  signifies  that  the  subscriber's  term  of  subscription  ex- 
pires with  the  December  number  of  1870,  or  the  June 
number  of  1171,  and  so  on  e<  «eg. 

Talks  to  My  Patients.— Mm.  Glea- 

aon*s  book,  advertised  and  noticed  elsewhere,  is  meeting 
with  a  good  sale.  We  can  supply  it  to  subscribers  and 
agents  In  any  quantity.  A  good  many  ladies  are  selling 
it  with  success.  We  should  like  to  have  in  every  town 
a  good  Lady  Agent  Tor  particulars  of  agency,  write 
to  the  Publishers. 

SookS  C.  O.  D. — Parties  who  order 
books  will  find  it  cheaper  to  send  the  money  with  the 
oorder,  than  to  order  C.  0.  B.,  as  in  this  case  the  cost  of 
collection  will  be  added  to  the  bill.  This  is  considerable, 
when  the  money  has  to  be  returned  l^om  a  distant  point. 
Those  who  order  0.  O.  D.,  shbuld  send  one-fourth  the 
value  of  the  order  in  advaaee  to  insure  prompt  attention. 

Caution* — Our  Mends  in  writing  to  ns 
wiU  please  be  very  particular  and  give  FostolBce,  County 
and  State  with  every  letter,  and  not  depend  on  us  to  xe- 
monber  where  they  live,  though  they  may  have  told  us  a 
hundred  times.  Those  who  think  we  can  turn  to  our 
books  and  find  their  names  and  address  without  trouble, 
ave  avite  mistaken. 

Sow  to  Send  Money.— in  making 

remlttanoes  for  subscriptions,  always  prooore  a  draft  on 
Kew  York,  or  a  PtMqjBke  Money  Order,  if  possible. 
Where  neither  of  these  can  be  procured,  send  the  money, 
UU  in  a  RegieUrtd  Utt/er,  The  present  registration  sys- 
tem has  been  found  by  the  postal  authorities  to  be  virtu- 
ally an  abeolute  protection  against  losses  by  mail.  AU 
Postmasters  are  obliged  to  register  letters  whenever  re- 
queetedto  do  so. 

Clubs  of  Twenty-five.— Any  person 
who  will  send  us  at  one  time  twenty-five  new  Bubscriben 
to  this  monthly,  shall  have  them  for  Twenty-five  Dollars. 
Bemember  they  mns  be  new  subscribers,  and  all  be  sent 
at  one  time. 


Notice  to  Our  Correspondents.— 

The  following  hints  to  correspondents  should  be  observed 
in  writing  to  us : 

I.  Always  attach  name,  Post  Oflloe,  County,  and  State 

to  your  letter. 

3.  flxiiD  Monr  by  Oheek  en  New  York,  m  by  Postofiloe 

Honey  Order.    If  this  is  impossible,  inclose  Bills  and 
register  Letter. 
8.  Oaxada  AMD  Nkw  Yobk  Citt  SunsCBXBBBs  shonld  send 
IS  tenU  e»lra,  with  which  to  prepay  postage  <m  sub- 
scriptions to  Tbu  HamALD  of  Hxalth. 

4.  Baimima,  if  you  are  entitled  to  a  Premium,  to  order 

it  when  you  send  the  Olub^  and  inform  us  how  it  is  to 
be  sent 
A.  BsKBfBBa  THAT  ws  VOW  ovn  the  Xmpire  Sewing 
Jf<idUfM  as  a  premium.    It  is  guaranteed  to  give  good 
iiatisflii'liuu. 

6.  Knmnna  to  nxn  in  Clubs  early. 

7.  EsMxicBxa  TO  look  at  our  Premium  List  and  Book 

Idst,  and  see  exactly  what  we  give  and  have  for  sale. 

8.  BrnmoBa  that  for  the  names  and  addreeses  of  85 

persons,  either  invalids  or  friends  of  Temperance  and 
Health  Beform,  we  give  Prof.  Wilson's  book  on  the 
Turkish  Bath.    It  contains  72  pages. 

9.  Stamps  should  be  sent  to  prepay  postage  on  letters  that 

require  an  answer. 

10.  Those  who  want  a  good  S^romeUr,  Parlor  Oymna^ 
Kum,  or  POUr  for  making  their  water  dean,  will  find 
the  prices  in  another  colmnn. 

II.  IxvALros  from  all  parts  of  the  country  are  invited  to 
write  to  us  for  our  circular,  and  Aill  particulars  as  to 
Treatment  or  Board  in  the  Hygienic  Institution, 
See  advertisement  elsewhere. 

18.  See  List  of  Books  elsewhersi. 

Job  Printing.— We  are  prepared  to  exe- 
cute in  neat,  substantial  styles,  various  kinds  of  Job 
PuMTDro :  such  as  Pamphlets,  Oironlars,  Envelopes,  Bill- 
heads, Leiter>heads,  Cards,  Labels,  Small  Handbills,  etc, 
at  the  same  rates  as  in  all  first-class  New  York  printing 
establishments.   Stereotype  wwk  done  to  order. 

K^  Onr  friends  in  the  country  who  wish  neat  and  ac- 
surate  printing,  can  rely  on  first-dass  work,  by  sending 
plainly  written  and  well-prepared  manuscripts.  For  terms, 
send  sample  or  copy  of  work,  state  quality  of  printing 
material  to  be  used,  and  the  number  of  copies  wanted,  in- 
closing stamp  for  reply. 

Home  Treatment.— InyalidB  wishing; 
prescriptions  fig  home  treatment  can  have  them  for  Five 
Dollars.  They  should  send  frill  particulars  of  their  oases. 
Any  person  sending  five  new  subscribers  to  Thx  Hbuald 
or  HuALTH  and  Ten  Dollars,  will,  if  he  does  not  choose 
other  premiums,  be  entitled  to  a  presoriptton  for  treat- 
ment ikee. 

The  Picture  of  Humboldt.— We  are 

now  sending  out  the  picture  promised  to  our  single  sub- 
scribers for  1870,  who  send  directly  to  the  publishers  $2. 
Lest  there  be  a  misnnderstanding  on  the  part  of  some,  we 
state  distinctly  that  those  who  tske  Tub  Htcrat.d  at  dub 
rates  will  not  be  entitled  to  it  The  way  to  secure  the 
picture  is  to  send  your  money  direct  to  the  Publishers. 

Notices  of  the  Press.- We  call  special 

attention  to  the  notices  of  Mrs.  Oleason's  book  which  we 
have  reoeived  from  persons  who  have  read  it,  and  fimm 
the  newspaper  and  magasine  preas.  It  is  rarely  that  a 
work  of  this  ohaxaetsr  has  been  so  well  reoeived* 


WHAT  THE  DOOTOES,  THE  PEOPLE,  AND  PRESS  SA'f 


ABOUT   MBS.   DR.    GLBASON'S 


TALKS    TO    MY    PATIEN1.^S. 


<  ♦»».^ 


From  P.  H.  Hatxs,  H.  D.,  ^  Watkintf  Mau. 

I  lutre  jiut  laid  down  Mzv.  Dr.  OlMuon's  new  work,  and 

I  am  impatient  to  take  up  07  pen  in  praise  of  it.    The 

book  is  tme  to  ite  title,  and  ftall  of  strong  points  and  gpood 

ooonsels.     But  its  chiefest  cbaxm  for  me  is  that  ^e 

writer  so  well  nnderstands  the  so  freq^  ent  ooanection  of  a 

troubled  spirit  with  broken  health,  and  that  from  the 

fountain  of  her  own  warm  Christian  heart,  and  ttam.  her 

experience  as  physidan,  wife,  and  mother,  she  knows  so 

well  how  to 

«  Minister  to  a  mind  diseased. 
Pluck  from  the  momory  a  rooted  sorrow,  and 
.  Glea:  jse  the  stuffed  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
^  Which  weighs  upon  the  heart." 

From  Mrs.  Saaah  R.  A.  Dollst,  K.  D.,  RochtMttr^  iT.  T, 

The  title,  ''Talks  to  My  FaUents,'*  might  indicate  to 
some  that  the  mterest  of  this  pleasant  and  instmctive  to1« 
ume  was  eonfined  to  the  patients  of  its  author ;  but  while 
the  needs  of  these  may  haye  suggested  the  **  Talks"  which 
oomo  to  make  the  bookf  no  physician  will  read  it  without 
thinking  of  scores  who  would  be  benefited  by  its  perusal ; 
and  no  mother  will  read  it  who  will  not  thereafter  be  bet- 
ter prepared  to  lovingly  and  understandingly  guard  and 
care  for  the  physical  and  moral  well-being  of  her  chil- 
dren.   I  hare  set  it  alrculatmg  among  my  patients. 

Fr<nn  Mrs.  Dr.  WnrsLOW,  Watkinglon,  D.  O, 

Neyer  was  a  book  more  truly  named.  In  reading  it,  I 
see  the  author  before  me  and  hear  her  Toioe.  It  dees  me 
good,  and  it  will  do  arery  cme  good  Ibr  whom  it  was  writ* 
ten.  Wliat  a  happy  thought  it  was  for  the  aathor  to  dil- 
fiiM  herself  in  suoh  a  quiet,  modest  way  over  tha  hearts 
and  lives  of  those  she  had  provieusly  blessed  I 

JPVom  Mrs.  Dr.  Salbs,  ^m^ro,  N.  K 

X  am  glad  Mrs.  Oleason  has  written  "Talks  to  My  Pa- 
tients." It  is  a  worthy  offspring,  and  will  go  forth  and  a 
blessed  work  where  her  voice  can  never  be  heard.  I  would 
rather  have  written  that  book  than  beon  queen  of  the 
greatest  empire  en  this  small  globe  of  ours  I 

From  Rev.  Josbpk  Smitik,  Orand  Bapidty  Mich* 

It  Is  a  book  admirable  for  its  brevity  and  sense.  It  is 
the  best  on  suoh  snbjeots  that  has  ever  met  my  eya.  I 
bell6ve  it  will  do  very  much  good.  We  are  glad  to  see  tiie 
author's  hand  and  soul  on  every  page,  and  to  ftoel  that 
she  has  written,  in  Christian  love,  on  a  theme  whidi  is 
really  sacred,  but  is  made  so  muoh  a  medium  of  quaokeiy. 

From  Mrs.  Staklxt,  <ifthe  FemdU  College^  Slmirot  If,  T, 

I  believe  it  to  ie  the  book  above  all  others  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  young  mothers  and  maidens,  to  help  and  to 
guide  them  in  regard  to  those  topics  and  fkmetions  pecu- 
liar to  woman.  I  hope  and  believe  the  book  may  find  a 
large  sale,  tor  it  is  worthy  of  an  extensive  ciroulation,  and 
I  shall  hope  to  bear  a  small  part  fh)m  year  to  year  in  xeo- 
oihmcndiag  it  to  my  friends. 

It  is  a  compend  of  motherly  and  womanly  hints,  wmch 
should  be  accessible  to  all  of  the  female  aeZ|  whether 
maidens  or  matrons.— JDoiton  CuUivator, 

A  book  that  contains  much  new  and  valuable  infonna* 
tion;  no  nonsense  in  it.—San  Frandtoo  Mta  Caiifomith 

A  book  we  ean  saftly  reeomaend.— ^rtfkiir's  Magagim. 


I  From  EuxABsra  Oaxu  Smra,  Me  teeO-fenoiMs  ^lAeresi 

I  would  gladly  see  this  work  In  the  hands  of  efvery  yoong 
mother  in  the  laud ;  it  would  serve  to  givo  her  oonJidesoe 
in  herself  and  in  the  divine  provisions  of  Natore.  She 
would  be  saved  from  that  weak  and  senaeleBS  taax  which 
embitters  the  life  of  the  young  wife  and  mother,  and  leads 
her  to  adopt  courses  destnudva  to  her  peaoe  of  mind  and 
detrimental  to  her  health. 

The  flill,  gracious  womanhood  of  tha  aolhor  ia  wppaamA 
throughout,  not  unmixed  with  a  oheerftil  humor  quite  re- 
freshing upon  such  subjects.  She  Is  eriden'ljfkmHiBr 
with  the  pen,  and  usee  it  with  ease.  Sheissufficienllra^ 
entiflc,  but  not  technically  so,  and  her  book  may  be  e  ted 
as  proof  that  women  never  undertake  any  thin^  they  are 
unable  to  aooomplish.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  such  wocnra 
honor  the  profession ;  they  are  fact  driving  fh>m  its  rarks 
those  unprincipled  charlatans  who  cater  to  the  veakncas 
and  wickedness  of  woman,  and  render  maxriaga  a 
and  dishonorod  relation. 

Iroim  ThA  Boening  Mail,  New  Tcrk  CUjfm 

We  know  of  no  book  which,  in  its  way,  desarvea 
ieroommenlation.  This  is  said  to  be  the  flret  medictl 
work  issued  in  America  from  the  pen  of  a  woman ;  may 
all  that  follow  be  as  good !  Modeet  in  its  aa^mnptwau^  it 
does  not  pretend  that  physicians  are  unneccaaary,  hvtit 
teaches  what  are  the  causes  of  many  diseasea,  s^  how 
they  and  the  physicians  may  bo  avoided.  It  ao  avmds 
the  two  extremes  of  mock  delicacy  and  panderaoaae  detail 
with  audi  good  sense,  that  we  could  wish  it  pot  into  the 
hands  of  every  American  girl  and  woman. 

From  The  Liberal  Chrietianf  New  York  Cfiy. 

After  readmg  the  whole  of  this  book,  we  pronooneeit 
the  most  admirable  and  excellent  that  we  have  ever  seca 
of  its  class.  It  is  written  for  women.  The  style  is  pleas- 
ant and  readable,  and  it  is  ftxil  of  wise  counsela  and 
gestions  regarding  the  very  things  in  which  so 
pie  most  need  assistance.  It  is  a  safe  book  for  young  peo- 
ple to  read,  for  any  body,  Indeed,  and  this  can  be  aad  of 
very  flaw  books  devoted  to  such  subjects.  There  is  note 
sentence  in  it  that  can  be  perverted,  or  misused,  ao  aa  to 
do  any  harm.  We  wish  tha  book  could  be  read  In  evoy 
honsehold  in  our  country. 

From  ffdrper*t  Magatine^  Ntw  Tork  COy. 

Mrs.  Oleason  is  able  to  say  something  to  wiToa  end  la 
mothers  which  no  man  could  say.  There  can  be  no  diffl^ 
enoe  of  opinion  about  the  value  of  the  praotioBl  sngses- 
tions  she  aflbrds,  which  are  characterised  by  aoimd  phik^ 
ophy  and  dear,  good,  sterling  common  sense.  We  mA 
the  chapter,  •*  Confidential  to  Mothea,"  might  b»  psh- 
lished  as  a  tract  and  sent  to  every  xnother  in  the  land. 


This  book  is  like  the  familiar  conversation  of  some ' 
experienced  friend,  who  has  gathered  young  girls,  yooof 
wives,  and  young  mothers  to  her  side,  and  is  telUng  then 
all  about  the  grave  mystery  of  thdr  organisation  and  how 
to  oaxe  fi>r  themselves.— JITimiLra  Adeertiur» 

This  book  treats  in  a  thorough  yet  delicate  manner  of 
all  the  troubles,  cares,  and  diseases  of  women.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  it  is  the  best  book  of  its  olaaa  we  have  jrt 
seen — Qody*»  Lady^t  Book, 
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CHAPTEU    XXVII. 
Doubts. 

THE  Professor,  often  intexrapted  by  profes- 
sional and  family  avocations,  noted  his 
visions  in  his  journal  from  time  to  time  as  he 
had  opportunity.  He  was  conscious  of  some 
embarrassment,  as  his  dreams  brought  him  in 
nearer  relation  to  Zalinka,  and  he  often  resolved 
to  lay  the  whole  matter  before  Cora.  From 
this  he  was  deterred  by  knowing  the  relation 
would  cause  her  discomfort,  and  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  this  experience,  if  experience  it  were, 
was  one  transpiring  far  back  in  the  ages,  and 
had  no  accordance  with  his  present  life  and 
modes  of  thinking. 

Pure  in  thought,  and  pure  in  action,  this  far- 
gune  life,  with  its  vast  Pagan  surroundings, 
was  very  other  than  the  simple  Christian  life  of 
a  sensitive  student  retired  from  the  world  and 
beyond  the  suspicions  of  evil  doing. 

He  buried  himself  in  all  the  metaphysio  sub- 
tleties of  the  school-men,  but  found  nothing  an- 
swerable to  his  own  experience.    He  searched 


the  record  of  dreams,  but  found  nothing  accord- 
ant with  the  coherence  and  wonderful  vivid- 
ness of  his  own  brief  visions,  which  commanded 
so  mnch  of  time,  so  much  of  human  thought, 
life,  action,  and  yet  were  so  momentary  upon 
the  dial 

Sometimes  he  half  feared  his  mind  might  be 
quivering  on  the  darkened  steeps  of  madness, 
and  he  again  and  again  was  conscious  of  even 
unwonted  clearness  of  memory,  and  ability  to 
follow  the  severest  sequences  of  logic,  and  the 
most  abstruse  and  difficult  mathematical  ques- 
tions. 

Waking,  he  began  to  recall  his  dream-life 
with  something  like  dread,  not  knowing  wheie 
the  next  vision  might  land  him ;  but  he  con- 
tinued to  note  all  in  his  journal  with  religious 
honesty,  as  mental  phenomena,  not  to  be  con- 
cealed and  lost. because  they  might  open  the 
gates  to  dangerous  speculation.  He  was  a  man 
desiring  truth  in  the  innermost  soul,  and  this 
unwonted  experience  already  had  opened  hia 
eyes  to  perceive  how  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
we  axe  made,  and  how  little  the  ordinary  modes 


'Entered,  aooording  to  Act  of  GongMM,  in  the  yetr  1870,  by  Wood  k  Holbsook,  in  the  Clerk's  OlBce  of  the  Distxid 

Court  of  tho^United  States  fi>r  the  Ckmtbent  Difiiict  of  New  York. 
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of  thought  fathomed  the  grand,  s&hlime  capa- 
bilities of  the  hnman  mind. 

He  saw  that  even  to  man,  no  less  than  to  the 
infinite  and  eternal  Creator,  a  thousand  years 
might  be  as  one  day  and  a  thousand  days  as 
one  year.  Ho  reviewed  the  chronologies  of  na- 
tions, once  ruling  and  |ireeminent,  now  dwindled 
to  insignificance,  and  saw  how  modem  limita- 
tions of  thought  retarded  the  spiritual  progress 
of  the  race.  The  Mosaic  days  became  periods 
of  evolution,  ages  of  material  forces  working 
the  way  for  intelligent  mastery.  The  scales  of 
prejudice  fell  from  his  eyes,  and  th6  possibili- 
ties of  the  race  grew  into  resplendent  certain- 
ties. Earth  became  indeed  but  the  footstool  of 
the  undeveloped  man,  who  would  lay  aside  the 
cumbersome  impediments  of  the  material  body, 
to  rise  into  a  higher,  nobler,  and  more  beautiful 
existence. 

A  thousand  lives  embraced  in  one — ^untold 
affinities  linking  him  to  all  times;  habits  of 
thought  by  which  the  living  present  is  coeval 
with  the  eternal  past— affections,  passions,  hopes 
neutralizing  space  and  ignorant  of  time. 

Plunged  in  endless  speculations,  yet  always 
enlarging  his  sphere  of  thought,  the  Professor 
was  still  sorely  vexed  in  mind  when  he  opened 
his  eyes  to  the  reality  of  his  every-day  exist- 
ence in  this  era  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He 
could  not  disguise  the  fact  that  he,  the  timid, 
conscientious  Professor,  living  up  to  all  the  re- 
quirements of  society  about  him,  society  at  once 
critical  and  exacting;  a  simple-minded  man, 
doatingly  fond  of  the  lovely  Cora,  subscribing 
to  all  the  abstruse  doctrines  of  an  austere  sect, 
no  sooner  closed  his  eyes  than  he  was  a  rollick- 
ing young  hunter,  held  in  check  by  a  compan- 
ion of  more  years  and  better  manhood  than 
himself,  and  madly  in  love  with  a  sensuous  but 
beautiful  Pagan,  who  openly  worshiped  the 
symbolic  sign  of  Paganism. 

How  was  he  to  reconcile  the  austere  morals  of 
to-day  with  the  license  of  by-gone  ages  P  How 
account  for  the  gorgeousness  of  imagination 
that  seioed  upon  and  filled  out  forgotten  and 
dead  splendors  of  decayed  civilization  in  the 
mind  of  one  whose  exact  and  severe  modes  of 
thought  precluded  all  rioting  in  the  regions  of 
fancy  1 

Sorely  perplexed  became  the  good  Professor ; 
he  now  no  longer  delighted  in  his  visions.  The 
soft  eyes  of  Cora  seemed  to  reproach  him  for  his 
admiration  for  the  lustrous  orbs  of  Zalinka.  Was 
the  spirit  pervading  the  fair  and  willful  girl  of 
to-day  finer  than  the  instinctive  tenderness, 
and  unquestioning  faith,  and  devoted  passion  of 
the  sex  in  the  years  past  and  forgotten  P    What 


had  he,  the  husband  of  Cora,  to  do  with  questumt 
like  these  P  What  had  he,  the  plain,  simple 
Professor,  slightly  bald  upon  the  head,  with  no 
great  chivalry,  and  no  gallantry  of  character,  to 
do  with  a  gorgeous  creation  like  the  resplendent 
Zalinka  P 

Where  was  the  propriety  of  the  law,  where 
the  safety  of  society,  if  it  could  not  proiect  a 
man  from  closing  his  eyes  and  violating  all  its 
prohibitions  and  setting  at  naught  all  its  deco- 
rums P  If  progress  is  only  the  piling  np  of  ywd 
and  obliterated  experiences  in  the  hanoan  cool, 
where  is  the  great  cry  for  a  perfect  and  under- 
standable moral  code  P 

The  Professor  walked  the  room  sorely  per- 
plexed in  mind  and  heart.  Sometimes  cante 
the  exulting  glow  arising  from  the  vivid  mem- 
ory of  his  dream- wife,  and  all  the  splendors  of 
their  tropical  dwelling,  amid  flowerini;  acacias 
and  overhanging  palms,  jasmine  and  honey- 
suckle, aloe  and  rose  and  lily,  and  the  rich  voice 
of  Zalinka,  unmarred  by  one  tone  of  diacosd, 
and  her  lovely  face  lifted  to  his,  beaming  with 
smiles  and  devoted  tenderness. 

Then  he  reproached  himself  with  falsehood 
to  Cora,  and  while  he  thus  thought  she  entered 
the  room  and  arranged  her  curls  at  the  steel 
mirror,  or  took  a  ring  from  her  finger  and  play- 
fully hung  it  on  the  Professor's  nose;  and  then 
Mrs.  Fyncham's  voice  was  heard  without  in 
sharp  reprimands  of  Bridget ;  and  a  dusty  mat 
was  hurled  past  the  window,  and  Cora  was  called 
away  to  see  the  cobwebs  on  the  ceiling  and  the 
dust  in  the  comers,  as  if  there  was  any  pleasure 
in  looking  upon  them,  and  as  if  they  conld  net 
be  removed  in  quietness. 

'Tm  ashamed  that  a  child  of  mine  should 
keep  such  a  dirty  house  I  It's  a  sin  and  dis- 
grace ;  and  how  any  body  can  bear  to  see  cKxt- 
nering  furniture  I  don't  know  1  Not  a  chair  set 
straight  in  the  house!  and  Miss  Electa  born 
and  bred  a  Shaker,  where  every  thing  is  straight 
as  a  poker  and  clean  as  a  pin,  to  take  no  notice 
of  such  doings  I  Dear !  dear  me !"  This  from 
Mrs.  Pyncham. 

Hearing  this  Cora  reddened,  and  went  out 
and  begged  her  mother  to  come  out  and  look  at 
the  lately-fledg^  canaries ;  three  worm-looking 
creatures  with  enormous  mouths,  over  which 
the  parents  kept  a  storm  of  anxiety  and  care, 
and  this  diversion  of  interest  greatly  mollified 
the  asperities  of  Mrs.  Pyncham,  who  adjusted 
her  *'  front*'  and  resumed  her  mittens,  leaving 
Bridget  mistress  of  "  Saturday's  cleaning." 

The  Professor  writes,  '*  I  could  not  hot  rejoice 
that  in  all  my  dream-life,  I  had  no  memory  of 
a  cleaning  or  a  washing  day.    There  was  no 
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dost,  no  petty  discord,  nothmj;  that  defiled, 
nothing  like  shame,  nothing  like  discontent. 
Sorely,  this  Pagan  life  must  have  had  its 
charms." 

''  Now  that  Paul  Steams  has  taken  Patience 
Grant  to  wife,"  he  writes, "  and  indeed  it  is  well, 
for  the  heauty  of  the  girl  was  yery  great,  and 
attracted  yery  much  attention  to  her,  and  it  was 
hotter  that  she  should  be  cared  for  by  a  resolute 
and  really  fine  fellow  like  Paul,  than  run  the 
risk  of  doing  worse.  Sister  Electa  designs  to 
'start  upon  her  trayels,'  to  quote  her  own 
playful  words.  She  has  an  irredstihle  desire  to 
yisit  the  great  natural  wonders  of  the  country, 
and  at  some  time,  the  places  hallowed  by  great 
men  and  women  and  noble  achieyements. 

I  do  not  know  what  better  she  can  do,  for 
she  will  haye  a  noble  thought  or  wise  word  for 
every  one  who  may  come  within  the  sphere  of 
her  observation,  and  yet  my  mind  is  not  clear 
in  regard  to  hers  and  similar  cases,  if  similar 
can  be,  and  the  sex  holds  many  of  so  lovely,  so 
high,  so  serene  a  nature.  To  me  it  seems  as  if 
she  ought  to  marry  and  command  a  household. 
I  do  not  find  it  easy  to  regard  a  woman  in  any 
other  light  than  as  wife  and  mother  in  our  coun- 
try, for  as  yet  my  ideas  are  retrospective,  and  I 
see  little  more  than  by  the  '  stem-lights  of  the 
ship*  experience.  Still,  sure  am  I  that  in  this 
stage  of  existence  there  is  no  relation -higher  or 
more  beautiful  than  that  of  the  family,  and  that 
within  it  are  sown  the  seeds  of  human  perfec- 
tion and  national  greatness." 

Thus  wrote  the  pure,  simple-minded  Professor, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  modem  ideas  are  shoot- 
ing forth  in  directions  quite  divergent  from  that 
tranquil  intelligence  and  diyine  tenderness,  no 
less  than  authoritative  wisdom,  which  seemed  to 
him  not  the  ideal  of  sex,  but  that  of  humanity. 

Again  he  writes, ''  I  have  seyeral  times  of  late 
been  startled  to  find  myself  so  inclining  to  the 
atmcture  of  verse,  that  my  mind  pours  itself  in 
rythm,  with  wonderful  force,  expressing  itself 
in  that  way  in  a  manner  which  I  had  thought 
foreign  to  my  character,  with  a  feryor  and  elo- 
quence quite  beyond  myself.  I  peroeive  too  a 
vision  within  a  vision,  which  wears  the  sspect 
of  prophecy.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  should 
my  dream-life  cease  to  be  retrospectiye. 


CHAPTEE    XXVIII. 

Thb  Dbbau-lifb  Ended. 

^^  rriO  the  wish  expressed  by  Bodman  that 
JL  I  had  put  a  ball  through  the  head  of 
the  serpent,  I  replied. 


"  *  I  must  own  £rankly  to  you,  old  friend,  that 
so  far  from  desiring  to  kill  the  creature,  I  felt  a 
delight  in  reading  the  language  of  his  skin, 
and  the  wonderful  head  with  the  mystic  and 
awful  word  thereon  inscribed,  filled  me  with  a 
devout  sense  of  the  untold  and  hidden  majesty 
of  Him  who  mleth  in  the  universe.' 

**  Days  succeeded  nights,  and  still  we  floated 
onward,  Zalinka  and  I.  The  simple  fruits  of 
the  earth  supplied  our  wants,  and  the  honey  of 
the  wild  bee  gave  delicious  sweetness  to  cates 
made  by  Karita  from  the  roots  of  the  agave. 
The  softness  of  the  air,  the  solemn  beauty  of  the 
stars,  the  ever-varying  scenes  of  lofty  hill  and 
pleasant  yalley,  the  loyelinees  of  the  flowers,  and 
the  lofty  grandeur  of  the  trees,  fllled  our  whole 
souls  with  soft,  almost  divine  emotions. 

"  *  I  have  traveled  down  them  rivers,'  inter- 
rupted Rodman, '  and  can  understand  purty  well 
how  it  was  with  you,  so  suppose  you  drop  the 
highfali^in,  for  I  kind  of  want  to  know  how  you 
and  the  gal  come  out.    Go  on.' 

"  As  I  said  before,  day  after  day  psased  with- 
out weariness,  and  every  day  Zalinka  endeared  * 
herself  more  and  more  to  my  affections.  Soli- 
tary as  seemed  our  lives,  she  so  filled  it  with 
her  lively  fancies, -her  never  exhausted  graces 
of  mind  and  person,  that  it  seemed  to  me  that 
I  should  be  contented  to  float  on  and  on,  till 
our  bark  of  life  should  float  adown  the  river  of 
time  and  be  lost  in  the  vortex  of  the  eternal 
sea.  Zalinka  sang  her  hymns  to  the  gods  with 
a  fervor  that  added  new  charms  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  her  wondrous  beauty. 

*'  At  length  our  boat  floated  into  a  clear  lake, 
an  enlargement  of  the  main  stream,  and  into 
this  poured  several  tributaries  from  the  moun- 
tainous regions  that  hemmed  it  in,  while  the 
riyer  itself  flowed  onward  to  the  sea.  Hardly 
had  our  bark  touched  the  strand,  when  we 
were  surroimded  by  a  multitude  of  people  who 
gased  on  us  with  admiring  wonder.  The  men 
and  women  were  of  flne  stature,  with  regular 
and  handsome  features,  girt  with  robes  made  of 
the  silky  texturo  of  a  plant  native  to  the  soil. 
The  children  were  entirely  naked,  and  of  ex- 
quisite beauty. 

'*  They  surrounded  us  in  silence,  and  at  length 
all  prostrated  themselves  at  our  feet.  Bising,  . 
they  beckoned  us  to  follow  them  to  thefr  village, 
where  were  the  principal  personages  of  the  tribe. 
We  complied,  and  found  a  group  of  huts  con- 
structed of  poles,  and  in  the  center  a  mound  not 
many  feet  high,  upon  the  top  of  which  basked 
a  large  serpent.  Seeing  this,  Zalinka  quickly 
approached  and  knelt,  lifting  her  eyes  to  the  sky 
aboyeus. 
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"  The  people  were  sow  wild  with  delight,  and 
it  Boon  appeared  that  their  dialect  was  known 
to  Narita,  and  partially  so  to  Zalinka,  hefore 
whom  they  knelt  as  to  a  superior  being. 

'*  Immediately  they  set  to  work  and  built  us 
a  dwelling  far  Huperior  to  any  they  hsA  built  for 
themselves,  and  brought  hither  the  choicest 
possessions  of  the  people. 

''  *  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  staid 
there,  George !'  cried  Rodman,  casting  his  pipe 
oil  the  ground.  *  You  don't  mean  to  say  yon 
staid  among  them  heathen,  and  took  to  a  hea- 
then life,  George  P* 

**  *  It  is  true,  Bodman  ;  I  did  not  leave  them 
until  a  yery  great  sorrow  compelled  me  to  de- 
part' 

"  *■  I've  always  noticed  that  when  people  aie 
bent  on  their  own  destruction,  they're  sort  of 
driven  out  of  their  bad  quarters.  I  expected  to 
hear  you  at  least  convarted  the  gal  to  Bible  no- 
tions, and  then  took  her  home  and  mailed  her 
with  your  mother's  blessing,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.     Gk>  on.' 

'  ''  *  To  tell  the  truth,  Bodman,  I  just  staid  there 
and  married  Zalinka  after  the  usages  of  her  own 
people,  and  I  may  as  well  owd  up,  I  never  cared 
to  go  back  to  society  at  that  time.  When  the 
morning  came;  all  the  people  were  at  omr  cabin, 
and  we  went  forth  to  meet  them,  Zalinka  spread- 
ing out  her  arms  in  adoration  of  the  great  lumi- 
nary, which  so  well  symbolized  the  all-giving 
God. 

"  When  at  night  he  sank  behind  the  monn- 
tams,  the  x>eople  again  came  to  listen  to  her  song 
to  the  great  God,  a  worship  £eir  beyond  what 
they  had  ever  before  known.  Seeing  that  the 
inhabitants  often  robbed  and  deceived  each 
other,  Zalinka  taught  them  sublime  lessons  of 
j  usticc.  In  this,  I  am  glad  to  say,  I  also  did  my 
part,  urging  them  to  kindness,  mercy,  and  strict 
justice. 

*'  Zalinka  taught  the  women  many  arte  before 
ULltnown  to  them,  conducive  to  health,  purity, 
and  comfort,  while  I  taught  the  men  how  to  cul- 
tivate the  soil,  and  how  to  improve  their  habita- 
tions. The  people  were  gentle,  simple,  and 
teachable,  and  soon  a  great  improvement  was 
wrought  by  our  meaos.  Our  lives  glide  on- 
ward so  tranquilly,  so  full  of  simple  content, 
that  I  confess  to  you,  Bodman,  all  my  past  life 
seemed  forgotten  in  the  supreme  felicity  of  the 
present. 

^'  *  Well,  well,'  retorted  Bodman,  '  I  snppose 
it  is  in  the  power  of  a  woman  to  change  the 
whole  natur  of  a  man,  they  can  do  any  thing 
they  once  set  their  hearts  on,  more's  the  pity! 
Go  on!'    While  Bodman  said  this  he  picked 


up  his  pipe  and  smoked  away  mechanically, 
without  any  enjoyment  of  the  act. 

*'  It  is  not  necessary  to  further  describe  this  my 
golden  era  of  love  and  happiness.  The  soft  sa- 
lubrious climate,  the  simplicit;  of  the  people, 
the  tenderness  of  Zalinka,  all  that  could  footbe 
the  nerves  io  tranquillity,  all  that  could  content 
the  heart,  much  to  stimulate  thought,  and  ele- 
vate and  refine  the  mind,  all  combining  to  rea- 
der even  existence  one  long  summer  day  of  ease 
and  refined  enjoymeot.  How  long  it  lasted  I 
have  no  means  to  determine ;  it  was  a  state  in 
which  setting  suns,  the  changes  of  the  seaaooa, 
the  planting  of  seeds  or  gathering  in  of  harvesta 
had  no  part.  We  existed;  we  were  bleaaed. 
If  shadows  intervened  we  saw  them  not;  if 
pain  or  suffering  had  an  existence  we  were  not 
cognizant  thereof.  The  daily  prayers,  the  am- 
ple song  and  dance,  the  oontemplatioD  of  nature 
filled  up  the  bright  days,  and  where  happiness 
was  on  every  side  the  rule,  and  pain  the  excep- 
tion, we  scarcely  noted  its  presence.  Song, 
blessed  days  full  of  content,  soft,  smiling,  peace- 
ful. 

"  *  Yes,  yes,'  interrupted  Bodman ;  '  I  see  the 
and  is  comiog ;  you  kind  o'  like  to  think  over 
the  pleasant  time  before  you  tell  how  trouble 
come.  I  suppose  such  thing*  must  come  to  aa 
end;  it's  nat'raL  Well;  tell  it  in  short,  old 
boy.' 

'* '  Yes,  Bodman,  the  end  came.  How,  or 
why,  my  beautiful  Zalinka  should  die,  I  know 
not.  I  only  know  she  had  neither  grief  nor 
pain,  nor  fear  nor  doubt  She  smiled,  and 
kissed  me,  and  said, 

*' '  Gome  soon,  my  beloved ;  I  shall  await  thee 
at  the  golden  gate ! ' 
'^  And  then  she  breathed  no  more  I 
*^  I  heard  the  snowy  bell-bird  toll  her  requium, 
and  saw  the  people  scatter  the  earth  with  flow- 
ers, and  Zalinka  was  covered  with  white  robes 
and  placed  in  a  cradle  of  leaves  and  flowen, 
supported  by  a  canopy  of  net,  and  the  pretty 
receptacle  swung  from  the  branches  of  a  giaat 
palm,  and  there  the  night  birds  sang  all  through 
the  hours  of  night,  and  the  bell-bird  and  the 
dove  built  their  nests  at  her  feet. 

"  *  A  pmrty  way  to  be  buried,'  said  Bodman; 
*  I've  seen  that  way  often.  I  suppose  they  eoit 
o'  dry  up  and  blow  away  at  last' 

'^  Zalinka  had  left  me ;  but  a  little  one,  hearing 
on  its  tiny  shoulder  the  mother's  mark,  lay  in 
my  arms.  A  creature  strangely  beautiful  and 
wondrous  premature  it  seemed,  for,  fixing  its 
large,  lustrous  eyes  upon  mine,  it  would  eauie, 
and  seem  to  understand  me,  and  read  my 
thoughts. 
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" '  How  it  was,  Rodman,  I  know  not,  but  I  was 
not  over  sorrowf al — it  seemed  a  natural  cliange, 
a  peaceful  transit,  and  I  went  forth,  for  me- 
thought  the  night  had  come,  and  while  the  peo- 
ple Blept,  I  descended  the  great  river  in  our  lit- 
tle boat,  and  three  miles  below  I  foand  thee,  my 
friend.' 

**  *■  I  must  say  you  took  it  easy,  George ;  but  it 
was  an  onnat'ral  thing  from  the  first,  what  I 
should  call  a  relapse  into  heathendom.  I'm 
glad,  though,  you  did  the  gal  no  wrong ;  but 
lived  up  to  her  lights,  for  a  man  who  is  a  man, 
has  a  pesky  hard  load  to  carry  inside,  who  feels 
that  he  has  wronged  any  critter  that  trusted 
him.' 

" '  I  do  not  call  myself  a  saint,  Rodman,  but  I 
am  no  hypocrit.  I  never  knowingly,  that  is,  de- 
signedly, wronged  a  human  creature,  and  where 
I  have  made  any  mistake  I  have  not  failed  to 
amend  it ;  but  it  takes  a  pretty  g^ood  character 
to  get  through  this  world. 

"  That  is  true,  George,  and  the  better  we  are, 
the  lees  able  are  people  to  understand  us,  and 
they  always  think  that  what  is  beyond  their 
understanding  must  be  bad.' 

" '  Tou  did  not  tell  what  became  of  the  baby ; 
howsomever,  we  will  defer  that  for  another 
talk,  for  I'm  thinking,  George,  if  s  time  for  us 
to  pull  up  stakes  and  back  to  the  settlements. 
I  shall  hunt  the  buffalo  out  west  awhile,  but  I 
think  it's  time  for  you,  who  can  do  some  honest, 
human  work  in  the  world,  to  go  back  and  do  it. 
You're  a  dear  good  fellow,  George,  weakish,  but 
that's  easy  accounted  for  by  living  too  much  in 
houses,  with  carpets  and  cooks,  and  other  weak- 
nesses.' 

"  I  flushed,  as  was  natural,  at  this  unceremoni- 
ous handling,  and  we  both  shouldered  a  pack 
and  trudged  on." 

COMCLUSION. 

The  Professor  rasely  wrote  out  his  dream  at  a 
single  sitting.  The  journal  was  intermingled 
with  household  details,  incidents  in  the  way  of 
his  profession,  tender  thoughts  of  Oora,  and  her 
gentle,  playful,  girlish  womanhood ;  records  of 
Sister  Electa,  whom  he  called  Sibylline  in  char- 
acter) commendations  of  Patience  and  Paul 
Steams,  and  even  half  querrulous  complaints  of 
the  crossness  of  Mrs.  Pyncham.  This  awfully 
pious  woman  seemed  to  sandwich  herself  be- 
tween the  Saturday's  cleanings  of  the  Professor's 
house,  the  Monday  washings,  Tuesday  ironings, 
and  everyday  miscellanies  of  cook-stove  and 
sorubbing-brush,  all  conducted  with  an  immense 
vigor,  noise,  and  scoldicg,  and  the  monthly  con- 
cert of  prayer,  the  conference  meeting,  the  lec- 


ture and  prayer  meeting,  so  that  the  shadows  of 
evening  relieved  the  family  of  much  tumult,  as 
the  worthy  Widow  wended  her  way  to  some  one 
or  other  of  these  methods  of  grim  recreation,  sev- 
eral times  in  a  week.  She  passed  most  of  her 
days  with  Cora  now,  keeping  her  old  quiet  dwell- 
ing as  a  dignified  appendage  to  her  widowed 
state,  in  which  old  chairs,  tables  and  china, 
though  of  no  great  value  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view,  were  of  immense  importance  as  proof 
and  records  of  gentility.  Hence  the  rooms 
were  duly  ventilated,  the  chints  coverings  duly 
washed,  starched  and  ironed,  and  several  times 
in  the  year  sundry  elderly  ladies  and  iitfirm  gen- 
tlemen were  hospitably  entertained  with  green 
tea  and  hot  biscuit,  fresh  butter  and  raspberry 
jam, 

"  Cora  gradually  learned  to  let  her  mother  fret 
and  scold,  and  order  herself  and  Bridget  to  her 
heart's  content,  well  knowing  that  in  her  heart 
the  widow  was  proud  of  her,  and  outside  of  the 
house  talked  of  the  Professor  as  the  greatest 
man  alive,  although  inside  of  the  same,  she  spoke 
of  him  as  little  better  than  an  idiot.  Cora 
always  declared  that  bat  for  Sister  Electa,  she 
would  have  been  one  of  the  most  hateful,  vain 
unendurable  creatures  that  ever  lived  ;  but  Sis- 
ter Electa  was  so  wise,  so  sweet,  so  sympathetic 
with  every  body,  saw  so  much  to  approve  even 
in  the  worst,  and  found  a  reason  and  excuse  for 
every  fault  in  them,  either  in  the  weakness  of 
the  person,  his  poverty,  his  loneliness  or  misfor- 
tunes, that  somehow  it  seemed  as  if  a  goldcm 
beam  came  straight  from  heaven,  and  rested 
upon  the  poor  stricken  head,  or  the  comfortless 
heart 

'*  *  I  wouldn't  have  Sister  Electa  married  for 
the  world!'  Cora  would  exclaim.  '^  She  would 
only  bless  one,  then,  and  how  she  comforts  so 
many.' " 

Having  premised  this  much,  we  turn  to  the 
journal  of  the  Professor,  and  extract  a  last  rec- 
ord for  this  our  veritable  history,  in  the  course 
of  which  we,  having  settled  each  one  so  far  as 
human  beings  are  ever  settled  in  this  world,  we 
shall  close  our  book.  The  Professor  writes  in 
this  wise : 

"  There  had  been  some  noise  and  hurry  in  the 
house.  Bridget,  who  never  steps  on  her  toes, 
planted  her  feet  with  the  firmness,  and  some- 
what with  the  jar  to  the  house  of  a  young  ele- 
phant, intent  on  some  movement  requiring  speed. 
Several  women  went  about  the  rooms,  their 
faces  expressing  an  anxious  delight.  Mrs. 
Pyncham,  having  encountered  me  in  the  ly^ll, 
pushed  me  by  main  strength  into  the  library, 
exclaiming- 
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**  *  That  is  the  place  for  you  V 

"Ab  if  I  had  heen  a  felon,  and  was  justly  con- 
fined to  my  prison  celL  I  mnst  have  dropped 
at  once  into  my  dream  state,  and  the  death  of 
Zalinka,  at  the  same  moment,  which  I  have  al- 
ready recorded,  and  I  proceed  now  to  relate 
what  transpired. 

**  I  do  not  know  when  Mrs.  Pyncham  entered 
the  lihrary.  I  was  suddenly  conscious  that  she 
was  approaching  me  inn  slate  of  mnch  excite- 
ment, her '  front'  lopped  down  over  one  eye,  and 
a  hahy  in  her  arms,  which  she  laid  in  mine,  re- 
peating in  a  loud,  laughing  Toice, 

"  *■  Now  you  just  mind  what  I  say,  and  Kto  up 
to  it,  Mr.  Lyford, 

"  ^  First  a  daughter,  then  a  son ; 
Then  the  world  is  well  begun !' 

Here's  as  fine  a  daughter  as  ever  was  seen ;  so 
far  BO  good ;  now  mind !' 

"  She  then  laid  the  haby,  a  perfect  mass  of 
laces  and  embroidery,  and  a  strong  smell  of  new 
flannel  into  my  arms,  and  hearing  somebody 
call '  Mrs.  Pyncham,  Mrs.  Pyncham !'  as  if  in  a 
great  hurry,  she  left  it  there. 

"  I  peeped  into  the  flannel  and  lace,  and  by  a 
sort  of  instinct  looked  at  the  little  lump  of  a 
shoulder.  There  was  a  slender,  ruby  mark 
upon  it.  I  hastily  applied  a  mycroscopio  lens, 
and  surely  the  shape  was  that  of  a  delicate  ser- 
pent, such  as  I  had  seen  upon  the  shoulder  of 
my  dream-child." 

Several  years  later  he  writes : 

"  My  dream-life  seems  to  have  suddenly  come 
to  a  close  with  the  birth  of  my  first  child,  which 
Cora  would  name  Zalinka.  Since  then,  several 
children  brighten  our  household,  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  second,  in  obedience  to 
the  injunction  of  my  mother-in-law  is  a  boy. 
All  the  children  are  handsome  and  perfectly 
healthful,  but  Zalinka  is  of  wondrous  beauty, 
and  in  a  thousand  ways,  as  her  mind  and  person 
deyelop,  reminds  me  of  that  beautiful  Bream- 
wife  who  has  had  so  much  to  do  with  my  moral 
speculations,  and  my  metaphysio  doubts.  My 
oldest  boy,  a  bold,  straight-forward,  singularly- 
resolute,  and  generous- minded  child,  with  a 
composed  and  penetrating  mind,  I  have  named 
Hodman." 

THB  BFD. 
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Db.  Johnson  used  to  say  that  there 
were  many  things  worth  seeing  in  the  world 
but  Tery  few  worth  going  to  see.  So  do  T  be- 
lieve that  numerous  as  may  be  the  things  good 


to  eat,  there  are  none  worth  going  to  the  oom- 
ventional  dinner  party  for — and  I  find  great 
solace  in  the  thought  that  if  you  went  you 
would  most  assuredly  not  get  them  there. 


Ohildben  and  Childhood. — ^It  ia  verv 
good  to  me  to  notice  how  much  of  the  hope  of 
the  world  is  made  to  depend  on  the  children 
that  are  resting  in  the  future,  but  are  rare  to 
come,  and  to  bring  with  them  some  great  bleo- 
ing  and  help.  The  world  moves  on ;  the  gen- 
erations come  and  go,  each  bearing  its  own 
burden  and  fnlflUing  its  own  desfany  ;  and  to 
every  one  there  is  allotted  a  certain  share  of 
sorrow,  and  the  failure  of  hopes  and  erzpecta- 
tions.  But,  like  a  strain  of  clear  quiet  muae 
running  through  a  tumult  of  clashing  dieoords. 
the  promise  of  the  children  to  be  bom,  who 
shall  do  what  the  fathers  failed  to  do,  runs 
clean  through  the  generations.  The  hope  of 
humanity,  the  promise  of  the  world  to  come,  on 
this  planet,  rests  in  the  children.  When  the 
Spartans  replied  to  the  king  who  demanded 
fifty  of  their  children  as  hostages,  "  We  would 
prefer  to  give  you  a  hundred  of  onr  most  dis- 
tinguished men,"  it  was  only  an  expreaaion  of 
the  everlasting  value  of  the  child  to  any  oora- 
nionwealth  and  to  every  age.  The  had  beea 
defeated,  but  their  hope  was  that  the  children 
would  conquer ;  they  had  done  their  beat,  bat 
their  children,  they  hoped,  would  do  better. 
Sparta  would  rise  again  from  the  cradle  and 
nursery:  the  new  hands  would  do  the  new 
work,  and  the  fresh,  inspiration.  And  so,  in 
the  hope  that  still  shone  for  Sparta,  fifty  chil- 
dren were  of  more  value  than  a  hundred 
fathers. 

It  was  a  truth  that  every  age  baa  in  some 
way  to  learn.  It  is  in  the  next  new  life  that 
God  hides  the  next  new  thing  the  world  needs 
to  carry  on  its  work.  The  time  oomes  when 
great  discoveries  stop  short  of  their  consumma- 
tion for  want  of  a  new  man,  and  no  more  new 
discoveries  are  made ;  when  the  church  ia  cer- 
tain to  fail  for  want  of  a  new  apostle  to  refresh 
the  old  truths,  or  to  announce  the  new ;  when 
the  great  movement  that  began  with  one  re- 
former will  thin  out,  like  circles  on  the  water, 
if  it  can  not  be  taken  up  and  carried  on  by 
another ;  and  when  no  new  reform  can  find  a 
man  to  storm  us  with  great  burning  words,  and 
stand  for  it.  Length  of  life  and  weight  of  wis- 
dom never  do  it.  When  a  great  man  dies,  anJ 
a  nation  weeps  for  his  untimely  end,  if  we  had 
but  faith  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed  we  should 
grow  glad  again,  through  our  tears,  Ibr  a  timely 
beginning. — Jtobert  Coiiytr, 
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A  GOOD  name  is  one  ivhioh,  when  men- 
tioned, awakens  among  thoee  who  hear  it 
honoring  thoughts,  liyely  emotions  of  plea^nre, 
respect,  gratitude,  oonfidence,  and  even  love 
and  enthnsiasm.  A  good  name  is  not  a  dry, 
leafless  thing,  like  a  plant  in  an  herbariam— • 
the  faded  remembrance  of  beaaty.  It  is  a  liv- 
ing, energetio  force.  It  leaps  forth,  and  stands 
before  yon  like  a  presence.  It  is,  in  short,  the 
impression  which  your  real  life  has  produced 
on  the  judgment,  the  heart  and  imagination  of 
men  who  have  known  yon. 

A  man*s  name  is  subdiyided  just  as  his  life  is, 
and  he  has  a  name  relative  to  the  department 
in  which  he  is  acting.  Thus,  one  has  a  good 
name  as  aJ  artiflcer,  another  has  a  good  name 
as  a  companion,  another  has  a  good  name  as  a 
parent,  and  another  has  a  good  name  as  a  citi« 
sen,  according  to  the  sphere  which  they  occupy ; 
bat  in  each  particular  sphere,  what  consUtutes 
a  good  name  is  that  charaoter  and  conduct 
which  shall  represent  the  highest  moral  idea 
belonging  to  that  sphere.  Men  always  praise 
np,  not  down.  It  is  for  the  thing  in  each 
sphere  which  ezoeLi,  aspires,  and  looks  toward 
superiority,  it  is  for  the  highest  moral  elements 
in  every  department  of  life,  that  men  esteem 
and  honor  you. 

When  your  life  is  consolidated,  as  it  were,  and 
your  character  zesulting  from  yonr  conduct  in 
all  spheres  is  formed  so  that  it  produces  a  uni- 
form and  constant  impression  upon  the  minds 
of  your  fellow-men,  then  the  whole  of  your  life 
is  represented  in  your  name.  It  represents  all 
the  good  that  there  is  in  your  business  relations, 
social  relations,  household  relations,  and  civil 
relatioxfis,  each  forming  a  separate  element,  and 
all,  like  so  many  words  in  one  sentence,  read- 
ing you  a  just  and  true  and  good  man. 

Whatever  men  may  excuse  in  themselves  of 
weakness  and  dereliction,  they  always  judge 
their  fellow-men  by  the  highest  moral  standard 
whidh  belongs  to  their  time.  And  so  they  will 
jodge  ffou.  They  will  judge  you  by  the  degree 
in  whioh  your  love  exerts  a  real,  living,  moral 
influence  upon  them. 

The  materials  themselves  which  build  up  a 
man's  name  must  be  those  whioh  build  up  a 
real  good  nature.  You  can  not  build  a  house 
and  have  it  long  unknown  what  materials  con- 
stitate  it    If  you  build  it  of  poor  materials, 


time  and  use  will  certainly  reveal  the  weakness 
of  them.  Still  less  can  you  build  a  eharaeUr  of 
poor  materials  and  not  have  it  quickly  appear. 
For  pretences  can  serve -but  a  little  time.  In  a 
long  run,  nothing  of  a  man's  life  acts  except 
that  whioh  is  true.  If  the  thing  that  is  in  you  is 
good,  truth  will  bring  it  forth ;  and  if  it  is  bad, 
truth  will  bring  it  forth.  Although  you  may  de- 
ceive yourself  in  this  regard,  your  nature  will 
speak  out.  As  a  general  thing,  men  report  them- 
selves upon  their  fellows  at  what  they  really  are. 
Usually  a  man's  reputation  is  what  he  is. 

The  materials,  then,  which  g^  to  make  one's 
name,  must  be  good  materials,  such  as  are  fit  to 
build  a  man  for  the  functions  and  duties  of  life ; 
and  these  materials  must  not  be  like  the  furni- 
ture of  our  shut-up  parlors.  As  men  sometimes 
have  in  their  house  a  well-furnished  room 
which  they  never  use  except  on  state  occasions, 
when  they  entertain  friends,  with  stiffiiess  and 
formality  and  sumptuousness ;  so  men  have 
certain  imaginary  and  heroio  virtues  which 
they  keep  in  their  romance-chamber,  and  in 
which  they  like  now  and  then  to  dress  them- 
selves. But,  after  all,  it  is  those  qualities  which 
we  use  every  day,  it  is  those  articles  with  which 
our  living-room  is  furnished,  that  go  to  make  the 
impreasions  of  men  about  us.  The  things  that 
we  use,  that  go  with  us  in  all  the  variations  of 
ordinary  life,  and  that  show  our  average 
thoughts  and  feelings^these  are  the  materials 
which  are  operating  in  the  production  not  only 
of  our  character,  but  of  the  shadow  of  it  which 
men  have,  and  which  constitutes  our  name. 

And  the  materials  that  go  to  make  a  man, 
not  only  must  be  those  which  are  used,  and 
used  every-day,  but  they  must  have  endured  so 
long,  and  been  put  to  so  many  tests,  that  men 
have  no  doubt  of  their  reality  and  truth.  Then 
it  is  that  men  have  been  tried  and  found  to  be 
not  wanting,  but  constant  to  themselves  and  to 
their  ideas  of  rectitude ;  that  they  have  estab- 
lished for  themselves  that  name  which  the  in- 
spired monarch  declared  to  be  greater  than 
riches. 

This  is  the  very  point  which  in  this  age  of 
the  world  needs  to  be  made.  I  have  no  doub*- 
that  a  man  having  succeeded,  is  thought  to  be  a 
great  deal  better  off  if  he  has  succeeded  with  a 
good  name;  but  there  is,  especially  among 
thoee  who  are  not  largely  endowed  with  moral . 
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feeling,  or  who  are  deficient  in  moral  discrimi- 
nation,  an  impression  that  a  man  may  very 
materially  barter  bis  moral  qualities  and  char- 
acter for  a  certain  external  and  civil  snocess, 
and  be  the  better  for  it.  There  is  a  thougbt 
that  it  is  good  for  one  who  does  not  succeed  in 
life  to  have  a  spotless  name ;  but  there  is  a  feel- 
ing that  there  is  an  adulterated  morality  which 
is  better  than  genuine  morality,  as  gold  adul- 
terated is  better  than  gold  in  its  pure  state.  It 
is  supposed  that  if  a  man  does  not  go  to  ex- 
tremes, if  he  does  not  touch  devil  nor  angel,  he 
may  find  between  them  a  convenient  medium 
by  which  he  may  make  his  life  more  successful 
than  by  any  other  means.  This  is  a  false  and 
mischievous  notion.  Nothing  is  comparable  to 
a  good  reputation  based  on  the  reality  of  things. 

All  motives  turn  on  the  element  of  happiness. 
There  is  not  a  faculty  which,  acting  right,  does 
not  act  toward  happiness.  Ko  man  that  acts 
can  dissociate  himself  from  this  fact.  Ail 
through  life  we  seek  enjoyment-^if  not  low, 
sensuous  enjoyment,  then  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment, enjoyment  of  taste,  or  enjoyment  of  the 
moral  feelings.  And  if  you  give  a  man  wealth, 
he  can  not  out  of  that  wealth  create  for  himself 
the  satisfaction  of  enjoyment;  though,  if  you 
deprive  a  man  of  wealth,  and  g^ve  hiq^  a  good 
name,  he  can,  notwithstanding  his  poverty,  cre- 
ate for  himself  that  satisfaction. 

If  a  man,  in  making  his  money,  has  lost  his 
good  reputation,  he  has  put  himself  beyond  the 
power  of  enjoyment.  I  have  seen  the  proof  of 
this.  In  the  course  of  my  ministry,  it  has  been 
my  duty  to  preside  over  not  a  few  that  were 
very  rich ;  and  I  have  known  that  they  who 
made  themselves  rich  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
forfeit  the  confidence  of  men,  and  to  excite  the 
revulsions  of  men  toward  them,  were  ouserable 
men.  Their  lines  of  latitude  were  misery,  and 
their  lines  of  longitude  wore  misery.  From 
pole  to  pole,  from  the  equator  either  way,  and 
round  and  round  the  orb  of  their  being,  there 
was  any  thing  but  satisfaction.  I  think  the 
most  miserable  men  I  ever  saw  were  rich  men, 
and  nothing  else — men  who  have  burned  up 
every  thing  in  them  that  was  good,  in  order  to 
make  wealth.  They  had  generosity  when  they 
began,  but  generosity  is  a  spendthrift.  It  helps 
men  with  the  right  hand  and  with  the  left. 
Generosity  in  a  man  who  is  determined  to  get 
money,  is  like  a  gaping*  seam  in  the  side  of  a 
ship,  and  must  be  calked  up.  Magnanimity 
is  soon  inconvenient  to  those  who  are  de- 
termined to  get  more  ;  and  so  it  is  cut  down, 
as  a  tree  is  cut  down  by  the  roots.  Large 
tastes,  besides  being  expensive^  consume  time 


by  diverting  the  attention 'irom  money-mak- 
ing pursuits ;  and  it  is  a  maxim  among  men 
who  are  determined  to  be  rich,  that  although 
fine  things  and  things  refining  may  be  well 
enough  for  some,  a  real  business  man  must  not 
allow  himself  to  be  turned  aside  by  them. 

Now,  when  a  man's  heart  has  become  hard  as 
granite,  do  you  suppose  moss  will  grow  on  it  f 
When  a  man  has  spent  forty  years  in  forming 
habits  antagonistio  to  his  higher  nature,  do  yon 
suppose  he  will  go  back  and  cultivate  thai 
nature  P  When  a  man  has  sacrificed  his  oppor- 
tunities for  learning,  for  research,  for  the  intez^ 
course  uf  his  mind  with  things  full  of  pleasure, 
of  thought ;  when  he  has  sacrificed  every  thing 
in  him  that  is  noble ;  when  he  has  proposed  to 
himself  the  getting  of  wealth  as  the  one  greet 
object  of  his  life,  and  when  for  forty  years  he 
has  unremittingly  pursued  that  object  till  he  is 
borne  down  by  cares  and  anxieties  and  harass- 
ments,  do  jou  suppose  he  will  change  his  whole 
course,  and  seek  to  recover  those  things  which 
he  has  sacrificed  ? 

Often  and  often  have  I  seen  men  sacrifice 
their  reputation  in  the  pnxsnit  of  wealth,  who, 
when  they  acquired  it,  were  disappointed.  It 
did  not  yield  them  the  satisfaction  which  they 
expected  it  would.  For  a  man  of  property  and 
nothing  else,  is  like  one  shut  up  in  a  vast  man- 
sion without  a  companion.  He  waUu  through 
the  solitary  halls  and  various  apartments,  listso* 
ing  to  the  sound  of  his  own  footstep.  And  the 
vaster  the  ranges  of  the  mansion,  the  more  sad 
he  is.  We  can  bear  to  be  alone  in  one  room 
better  than  in  a  large  castle  with  many  rooms. 
And  when  a  man  sacrifices  every  thing  that  is 
noble  in  his  nature  to  amass  wealth,  he  walks 
up  and  down  the  passages  of  prosperity  a  miser- 
able wretch.  The  enjoyment  of  a  man  does 
not  depend  upon  how  much  he  can  oontrol,  hut 
upon  the  fiber  of  his  own  being.  You  could 
not  ascertain  the  power  of  "tm  instrument  by 
measuring  its  square  inches.  It  is  only  by  the 
quality  of  its  chords  and  tubes  that  its  power 
can  be  ascertained.  And  it  is  not  what  a  man 
holds  in  his  hand,  nor  that  by  which  he  is  siizw 
rounded,  but  the  quality  of  the  chords  of  his 
own  soul,  that  determines  whether  he  is  capa* 
ble  of  happiness  or  not.  The  man  who  culti- 
vates generosity,  magnanimity  and  taste,  and 
walks  so  that  the  sun  and  stars,  and  all  the  end- 
less things  which,  has  pleased  Qod  to  create  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  all  the  functions  of 
the  mind,  are  but  so  many  skillful  torches  d 
his  heart's  chords,  may  be  happy  though  he  has 
nothing  but  his  own  life.  Such  a  man  has  no 
need  of  wealth,  or  any  thing  that  wealth  can 
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jield.    He  has  already  a  treasure  that  is  unfail- 
ing. 

I  have  seen  men  who,  after  going  through 
life  and  sabrificing  every  thing  that  they  might 
acquire  knowledge,  at  last,  worn  out  and  miser- 
ahle,  said, ''  X  would  giro  all  the  knowledge  I 
have  acquired  for  g^od  digestion."  J  have  seen 
wealthy  men,  whose  walls  were  covered  with 
pictures,  whose  lihraries  were  stored  with  the 
accumulated  learning  of  ages,  and  who  lacked 
nothing  for  which  taste  could  ask,  hut  who, 
with  their  gouty  foot  lifted  up  in  a  chair,  cursed 
God,  and  wished  they  were  dead.     And,  if  1 


where  a  m&n  is  diseased  in  stomach  and  nerve 
and  liver,  no  wealth  nor  art  nor  knowledge  can 
make  him  happy,  what  can  make  a  man  happy 
whose  soul  is  diseased,  and  whose  inward  nature 
has  heen  drunk  up  hy  the  fever  of  unrest  and 
amhition  P 

If  a  man  has  a  good  name,  as  the  representa- 
tive  of  his  character  and  life,  he  has  all  those 
things  which  make  life  happy.  He  is  content 
with  himself,  he  commands  the  respect  of  his 
fellows,  and  he  is  at  peace  with  God.  Living, 
he  is  hlessed ;  and  dying,  he  leaves  radiance 
hehind  him. 
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THE   TBAIKIXO  OF  PBX78SIAN    AND    F&ENCH 
80LDI£BS  COMPAHED  WITH  THE  ENQLISH. 

THE  main  ieatares  we  gave  of  the  French  sys- 
tem— a  system  of  hodily  exeroise,  hut  not 
a  system  of  hodily  training ;  hased  on,  in  many 
respects,  erroneous  ]nrinciples  of  physical  cul- 
ture, yet  productive  of  great  henefit,  physically 
and  morally,  to  the  soldier ;  with  much  that  is 
useless,  much  that  is  frivolous,  much  that  is 
misplaced  and  misapplied,  and  much  that  has 
no  daim  whatever  to  he  admitted  into  any  sys- 
tem of  hodily  exercise,  military  or  civil — yet, 
upon  the  whole,  national  in  tone  and  spirit, 
and,  as  has  heen  proved  hy  the  avidity  with  which 
it  has  heen  practiced,  not  unsnited  for  the  men 
for  whom  it  has  heen  organized. 

I  have  gone  thus  far  into  the  principles  of 
these  two  systems,  heeause  they  may  he  said  to 
emhody  those  of  all  continental  nations  where 
ever  a  series  of  hodily  exercises  has  heen 
adopted  for  the  distinct  purpose  of  physical 
training.  In  pointing  out  the  errors,  short- 
oomings,  and  ineonsisteneies  of  these  systems,  it 
will  have  heen  apparent  that  they  all  spring 
from  one  canse-^the  ahsenoe  of  any  clear  theory 
of  exercise  itself,  of  any  dear  comprehension 
of  what  it  is,  of  what  changes  it  effects  in  the 
human  frame,  or  of  its  mode  of  accomplishing 
them.  It  is  now  many  years  since  I  was  im- 
prensed  with  this  conviction ;  for  hefore  the  for- 
mal adoption  of  either  of  the  two  last  mentioned 
systems  hy  their  .respective  Governments,  the 
elements  of  whioh  they  are  composed  were 
known  and  irregularly  practiced.    I  was  im- 


pressed with  the  conviction,  that  until  a  theory 
of  exeroise  hased  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  the  hody,  and  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  laws  which  govern  its 
growth  and  development,  were  formed,  no  sys- 
tem of  hodily  culture,  civil  or  military,  deserv- 
ing of  the  name,  could  he  estahlisbed. 

Tbo  system  which  I  advocate  is  the  result  of 
my  professional  life— developed  and  matured  hy 
every  means  which  I  could  bring  to  hear  upon 
it  hy  physiological  theoi-y  or  practical  test.  The 
period  of  its  preparation  extends  over  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  for  during  that  period  I 
have  heen,  as  it  were,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a 
living  stream  of  men  and  hoys  flowing  in  from 
every  school,  public  and  private,  in  the  king- 
dom ;  youths  possessing  every  degree  of  physi- 
cal power — presentmg  every  phase  of  physical 
weakness.  On  these,  by  these,  every  exercise  in 
the  system  has  been  tested  ;  its  nature,  its  char- 
acter defined,  and  its  results  ascertained,  its 
place  in  the  progressive  courses  slowly  and  care- 
fully determined. 

When  called  upon  therefore  to  provide  a  sys* 
tern  of  bodily  exeroise  for  the  Army,  I  had  but 
to  add  a  military  application  to  this  educational 
one ;  for,  whereas  the  purely  educational  system 
stops  at  the  first  aim,  vis.,  the  cultivation  of  the 
body  only,  leaving  the  after- use  of  this  power 
to  be  determined  by  the  individual  wants  of  the 
possessor,  a  military  system  should  be  two-fold, 
aiming  first  at  cultivating  the  body  to  its  high- 
est attainable  capacity,  and  then  at  teaching  the 
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manner  in  wbicli  this  phyeical  power  may  be 
applied  to  professional  purposes. 

A  military  system  of  bodily  training  should 
be  so  comprehensive  that  it  should  be  adapted 
to  all  stages  of  the  professional  career  of  the 
soldier ;  should  take  up  the  undeveloped  frame 
of  the  young  recruit  as  he  is  brought  to  the  de- 
pot, and  be  to  him  in  all  respects  a  system  of 
culture — a  system  gradual,  uniform,  and  pro- 
gressive— a  continual  rise  from  the  first  exer- 
cise to  the  last,  in  -which  every  exercise  has  its 
individual  and  special  use,  its  individual  and 
appropriate  place,  which  none  other  can  fill,  in 
the  general  system — a  system  of  exercises  which 
will  give  elasticity  to  his  limbs,  strength  to  his 
muscles,  mobility  to  his  joints,  and  above  all, 
and  with  infinitely  greater  force  than  all,  which 
will  promote  the  expansion  of  those  parts  of  the 
body,  and  stimulate  to  healthy  activity  those  or- 
gans of  the  body,  whose  fair  conformation, 
health,  and  strength  will  double  the  value  of 
all  his  after  life ;  which  will  give  him  the  vital 
stamina  that  will  be  to  him  a  capital  upon  which 
he  is  to  depend,  and  from  which  he  is  to  draw 
at  all  times,  at  all  seasons,  and  under  t4iU  cir- 
cumstances of  trial,  or  privation,  or  toil.  This 
should  be  the  great  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  system ;  the  strengthening, 
the  developing  of  his  body,  muscle  and  joint, 
organ  and  limb ;  make  him  a  man,  and  as  a  man 
give  him  power  over  himself.  Give  him  that, 
and  you  give  him  the  Kalakoff  of  the  position ; 
the  activities,  the  dexterities  of  the  art  will  fall 
into  his  hands. 

And  then,  but  not  till  then,  should  the  prac- 
tical application  begin — an  exposition,  earnest, 
ample,  and  varied,  which  will  show  him  how 
every  article  of  commonest  use  may  be  utilized 
on  emergencies  to  important  purposes,  how  ob- 
stacles of  every  form  and  character  may  be 
surmounted,  and  how  burdens  of  every  size  and 
shape  and  weight  may  be  borne;  which  will 
show  him  also — and  he  will  now  see  without 
much  showing — ^how  every  exercise  in  the  sys- 
tem has  added  something  to  this  end,  contrib- 
uted pomething  to  this  attainment,  two-fold  in 
its  character,  single  in  its  object,  to  strengthen 
the  man  in  order  to  perfect  the  soldier. 

Thus  the  military  aspect  of  Gymnastics  has 
retained  its  importance  in  modem  times.  On 
the  Continent  and  in  England  the  military  au- 
thorities have  been  the  first  to  reoognize  the  im- 
portance of  systematized  bodily  training,  and  a 
military  application  of  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  bodily  strength  has  thus  preceded  its 
educational  or  civil  one.  It  formed,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  lonafide  military  training  of  the  youth 


of  Greece  and  Bome.  In  modem  timee  it 
adopted  by  Germany  to  increase  the  value  of 
her  fSast-diminishing  soldiers  at  a  time  when  the 
land  was  drained  of  its  youth  and  of  its  xoan- 
hood  to  guard  the  frontier.  It  was  adopted  by 
France  from  the  love  of  activity  and  dexterity 
inherent  in  her  sons,  and  their  eageraaBS  for  all 
that  tends  to  cultivate  these  qualities;  audit 
was  adopted  by  our  own  military  anthorities 
ixom,  I  think,  equally  national  chatacteristiei^ 
on  the  strong  representation  that  it  would  oon- 
tribute  greatly  to  the  health  and  strength,  moral 
and  physical,  of  the  army.  Slowly  and  cau- 
tiously was  this  adoption  made,  and  on  ooofir^ 
mation  of  its  value  it  has  been  introduced  and 
is  being  carried  out  with  a  completeness  nn&- 
qualed  in  any  country  or  at  any  time. 

What  may  be  called  the  material  means  of  the 
system  are  being  provided  with  no  less  complete- 
ness. At  every  military  station,  gymnastt, 
planned  on  the  fullest  consideration  of  the  pe- 
culiar requirements  (as  I  have  concerred  them 
to  be)  of  such  buildings  are  being  erected  and 
carefully  fitted  up  with  every  form  of  applianoe 
to  secure  safety  and  efficiency,  so  that  in  a  lew 
years,  at  the  present  rate  of  advancement,  every 
station  will  be  provided  with  its  gymnasium— 
not  ^he  frail  and  meager  out-of-door  erections  ol 
other  countries,  but  large,  airy,  and  substantial 
buildings ;  each  of  a  working  capacity  propotr- 
tionate  to  the  barrack  accommodation  of  the 
station^-in  other  words,  suited  to  the  nnmber  of 
men  quartered  there. 

An  important  principle  in  this  system,  a  prin- 
ciple perhaps  the  most  important  of  all,  has 
been  that  it  shall  be  conducted  by  instructon 
properly  qualified  and  supervised  by  officers  reg- 
ularly appointed  and  personally  and  practically 
acquainted  with  the  system.  This  also  has  been 
carried  out  with  equal  method  and  complete- 
ness. Two  detachments  of  non-commissioiisd 
officers,  under  command  of  the  officer  selected 
by  the  authoritiea  to  direct  its  introduction  and 
conduct  its  future  extension-— an  officer  specially 
selected  for  his  high  qualifications  for  the  diffi- 
cult work  of  introducing  into  tiie  Army  a  new 
and  hitherto  entirely  untried  institntion-^wera 
sent  to  Oxford  to  be  qualified  as  instructor^  sad 
thence  removed  to  Aldershot  to  form  a  nomal 
school  for  the  preparation  of  other  teadiers,  and 
form  the  center  of  the  military  gymnastic  system . 

Now  if  all  this  arrangement  and  method  wete 
considered  necessary  in  the  organization  of  the 
bodily  exercise  of  full-grown  men— ^nea  of  ma- 
ture frame  and  hardy  habity^and  at  the  period 
of  life  when  all  the  physical  energies  are  at  their 
highest  point  of  power,  at  least  as  muoh  preoan- 
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tion  and  forethonght  and  method » it  would  he 
expected,  wonld  be  adopted  on  its  administra- 
tion with  boys  and  girls  at  school,  whose  frames 
are  all  incomplete  and  impressionable  in  the 
highest  degree^capable  of  being  affected  for 
gw>d  or  for  evil  by  every  surrounding  agency. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  by  every  one 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  youth,  that  nothing 
can  be  put  up  in  the  form  of  actual  apparatus 
which  would  be  either  useful  or  safe  without 
adherence  to  a  regular  system,  and  the  instruc- 
tion and  supervision  of  an  eflGlcient  teacher. 
And  I  would  wain  every  one  so  intrusted  and 
contemplating  such  erections  that  little  but  evil 
can  spring  from  neglect  of  the  caution.  I  do 
BO  with  an  earnestness  which  I  could  only  feel, 
and  with  an  emphasis  I  could  only  use  when 
the  good  to  be  obtained  was  at  best  but  trifling 
and  uncertain,  and  the  evil  to  be  hasarded  great 
and  undoubted.  For  what  but  evil  can  accrue 
from  the  untaught,  undirected  efforts  of  a  group 
of  boys,  strong  and  weak  indiscriminately  min- 
gled, gathered  around  the  cluster  of  perilous 
machines  sometimes  erected  in  a  playground  and 
styled  a  Gymnasium  ;  the  strong  improvising 
tricks  which  have  nothing  to  recommend  them 
but  their  danger,  the  weak  emulating  the 
strong?  And  the  evil  which  is  most  to  be 
dreaded,  yiz.,  strains,  is  precisely  the  evil  which 
should  not  ooour^the  yery  evil  which  with 
properly  administered  gymnastics  could  not 
ooour—^  which  in  my  entire  professional  experi* 
ence,  with  the  thousands  of  young  and  old, 
weak  and  strong,  who  have  passed  through  my 
hands,  has  never  in  the  smallest  degree  occurred 
— the  very  evil  in  fiaot  which  should  be  pre- 
vented from  occuxring  in  other  exercises,  even 
by  the  resulant  benefits  of  these,  because  by 
them  the  parts  liable  to  injuiy  on  effort  would 
be  strengthened  and  an  inherited  liability  xe- 
moved ;  for  the  universal  law  regulating  growth 
and  development  is  paramount  here— the  natu- 
ral and  suitable  exercise  strengthens,  the  folse 
or  undue  exercise  weakens  and  injures.  I  re- 
peat, falls  and  broken  bones  are  not  the  evils 
to  be  dreaded  from  these  hazardous  exertions. 
Falls  are  seen,  and  broken  bones  can  be 
mended ;  the  thing  to  be  feared  is  the  strain 
from  sudden,  unregulated,  or  over-stimulated 
effort :  an  evil  which  at  the  time  of  its  actual 
oocuzrence  may  never  be  known,  or  if  known, 
concealed,  for  the  young  have  a  dread  of  such 
incapacitating  injuries,  but  which  whether  con- 
cealed or  revealed,  understood  or  misappre- 
hended, felt  late  or  soon,  wiU  surely  appear ; 
it  may  be  to  mar  the  hope  and  the  happiness 
and  the  usefulness  of  all  the  life  to  come. 


But,  it  is  said,  boys  have  not  the  time  fox 
such  systematic  bodily  culture.  It  might  be 
permitted  perhaps  to  say  in  reply  that  boys 
have  the  time  for  any  thing  which  is  found  de- 
sirable or  necessary  for  them  to  do  or  to  learn, 
and  I  hare  been  endeavoring  to  show  that  the 
culture  of  the  physical  powers  should  occompany 
the  culture  of  the  mental  ones,  if  we  would  cul- 
tivate either  to  the  greatest  advantage — that  is, 
cultivate  them  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
which  determine  the  growth  and  health  of 
both.  But  let  us  see  how  much  time  is  required 
for  this  purpose — for  this  duty,  let  me  call  it. 
Let  us  see  how  much  time  is  occupied  by  it 
where  the  system  is  (and  has  been  for  several 
years)  regularly  practiced— at  Badley  College, 
and  at  Magdalen  College  School  for  instance. 
The  whole  school  is  separated  into  three  divis- 
ions, formed  by  age,  health,  strength,  and 
physical  capacity  generally  ;  each  division  has 
one  regularly  appointed  day  in  each  for  its  les- 
son in  the  Gymnasium ;  each  division  again,  on 
the  day  of  the  lesson,  is  subdivided  into  fjhree 
classes,  the  boys  of  each  class  being  determined 
on  the  same  principles  as  those  which  regulated 
the  primary  divisions,  but  with  a  still  closer 
regard  to  individual  capacity.  Each  separate 
class  on  the  day  of  instruction,  having  its  own 
teacher,  is  conducted  by  him  through  the 
course  of  exercises  appointed  as  suitable  for  it. 
By  this  means,  as  all  the  boys  in  a  class  are  of 
similar  capacity,  the  exercises  being  suitable  to 
one  are  suitable  to  all ;  and  by  the  same  rule 
every  boy  in  the  scho^  is  virtually  receiving 
instruction  and  practice  in  that  course  of  exer* 
cise  most  suitable  to  his  individual  requirements. 
This  is  the  regular  lesson,  but  on  occasions  of 
wet  or  inclement  weather,  or  when  deprived  of 
their  expected  recreative  exercise,  boys  may 
attend  the  Gymnasium  as  a  voluntary  class  on 
either  of  the  other  lesson-days. 

Now  what  is  the  actual  demand  made  here 
upon  a  boy's  time  F  On#  hour  per  wtek.  And 
this,  under  ordinary  circumstanoes  and  under 
ordinary  conditions  of  health  and  growth,  is  all 
that  is  required. 

In  our  day  if  gymnastics  mean  any  thing — 
that  is,  any  thing  worth  the  serious  thought  of 
parent,  teacher,  or  pupil — ^they  mean  a  gradual, 
progressive  system  of  physical  exercise,  so  con« 
ceived,  so  arranged,  and  so  administered,  that 
it  will  naturally  and  uniformly  call  forth  and 
cultivate  the  latent  powers  and  capacities  of  the 
body,  even  as  the  mental  fisMsulties  are  developed 
and  strengthened  by  mental  culture  and  menta 
exercise. 
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Infant    Mortality    in    France. 
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IF  the  material  prosperity  and  real  power  of 
a  people,  says  M.  Le  Fort,  depend  upon  the 
number  and  strength  of  the  arms  devoted  to 
labor  and  upon  the  skill  and  intelligenoe  direct' 
ing  them,  Frenchmen  may  well  be  anxious  for 
the  future  welfare  of  their  country.  Statistical 
reports  prove  conclusively  that  the  relative 
power  of  France,  so  far  as  it  is  based  on  popular 
tion,  is  constantly  on  the  decline.  The  simple 
f'ict  that  England  doubles  her  population  in 
fifty-two  years  and  Prussia  in  fifty-four  years, 
while  France  requires  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  years  to  effect  the  same  result,  does 
not  open  a  very  encouraging  prospect  for  la 
grande  nation,  that  has  hitherto  regarded  itself 
as  the  center  of  European  civilization,  and  the 
arbiter  of  war  and  peace  on  the  continent 
Chief  among  the  causes,  that  have  contributed 
to  this  lamentable  result,  is  the  excessive  mor- 
tality of  young  children,  a  subject  that  has  re- 
cently excited  a  lively  public  interest,  engaging 
the  attention  of  all  classes  of  society,  and  call- 
ing forth  discussions  in  the  corps  ligitlatif  and 
disquisitions  in  the  academy  of  medicine.  Doc- 
tors and  legislators  have  combined  their  wits  to 
ascertain  the  causes  of  the  acknowledged  evil, 
and  to  devise  some  effectual  remedies  for  it. 
During  the  last  thirty  years  the  rate  of  infant 
mortality  has  been  constantly  increasing.  The 
reports  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce, fehow  that  from  1940  to  1846  sixteen  per 
cent,  of  the  children  bom  alive  died  before 
reaching  the  age  of  twelve  months  ;  from  1855 
to  1864  eighteen  per  cent. ;  and  during  the  year 
1865  nineteen  per  cent.  Thus  in  France  about 
one  child  in  five  dies  before  reaching  the  age  of 
one  year,  without  counting  the  still-bom  chil- 
dren, which  amount  to  nearly  five  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number  of  births,  legitimate  and  ille- 
gitimate. Looked  at  from  a  philanthropic  or 
patriotic  stand-point,  this  is  by  no  means  a 
pleasant  picture,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  re- 
flect much  credit  upon  our  so  greatly  lauded 
progress  in  sanitary  science. 

The  report  of  M.  Blot,  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Investigation  appointed  by  the  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine,  traces  the  extreme  mortality 
of  infants  to  the  following  causes:  1.  CoD6ti« 
tutional  weakness  caused  by  poverty  and  want, 
to  which  M.  Chanffard  in  the  corps  Ugidaiif 
adds,  ^^  And  too  frequently  debauchery  ;*'  2. 
The  sometimes  inevitable,  but  very  often  volun^ 


tary  and  unjustifiable  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
mother  to  nurse  the  child ;  S.  Ignorance  of  the 
most  simple  and  elementary  rules  of  pbysieal 
education  and  dietetics  for  infants,  and  the  pKJ- 
udices  of  all  kinds  that  result  from  this  gvoM 
ignorance ;  4.  The  very  general  and  very  dan- 
gerous abuses  that  are  practiced  in  artifieial 
nursing,  which  is  always  inferior  to  matenial 
nursing ;  5.  Premature  feeding,  which  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  dry-nursing,  althon^^  al- 
ways more  or  less  associated  with  it ;  6.  Ab- 
sence of  necessary  hygienic  cares,  and  especially 
the  exposure  of  infants  to  the  cold  while  hexng 
cpnveyed  to  the  homes  of  the  nurses ;  7.  The 
want  of  medical  care  during  sickness ;  8.  The 
want  of  regular  medical  inspection  as  regards 
the  health  of  wet-nurses  and  their  ability  to 
take  care  of  infants ;  9.  The  exposnre  of  in&Bts 
by  requiring  them  to  be  brought  to  the  mmiriB 
or  town<h&ll  for  a  declaration  of  births;  Id 
The  culpable  carelessness  and  indifference  oi 
parents  as  regards  their  children  sent  out  to 
nurse ;  11.  Too  long  delay  in  vaoctnaUon ;  12. 
The  limitation  of  the  business  of  nnrsing  to  a 
too  small  number  of  places,  as  a  conseqnenee  of 
which  the  supply  of  wholesome  milk  in  these 
places  is  unequal  to  the  demand ;  13,  The  large 
number  of  illegitimate  births;  14.  The  variovB 
forms  of  infanticide.  Such  in  brief  stre  the 
causes  of  the  evil  as  enumerated  by  the  ooai- 
mittee. 

The  remedies  proposed  are:  1.  To  amelio- 
rate the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the 
people ;  2.  To  promote,  as  much  as  possible^,  the 
nursing  of  in&nts  by  their  mothers,  first,  by 
granting  such  temiK>rary  aid  to  needy  mothers 
as  will  enable  them  to  devote  their  time  to  their 
own  children*  and,  secondly,  by  creating  among 
the  wealthier  classes  a  sentiment  in  favor  of 
performing  this  now  neglected  duty;  3.  To  dif- 
fuse sound  hygienic  principles,  especially  as  re- 
gards the  care  and  nurture  of  infants ;  4.  To 
render  more  strict  and  efficacious  the  adminis* 
trative  and  medical  surveHUanee  of  children  pot 
out  to  nurse  in  the  country;  5.  To  introduce 
throughout  all  France  the  verification  of  births 
in  the  houses  of  the  parents,  instead  of  require 
ing  the  infants  to  be  carried  to  the  iown-ball 
for  this  purpose;  6.  To  favor  vaccination  within 
a  few  weeks  after  birth;  7.  To  encourage  a  wider 
distribution  and  apportionment  of  the  childrsB 
sent  out  to  nurse ;   8.  To  establish  by  law  the 
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regulation  of  ibis  ocoapation  on  a  medical  basis ; 

9.  To  encourage  tbe  formation  of  general  socie- 
ties and  local  committees  of  inspection  for  tbe 
protection  of  infants  and  tbe  prevention  of  tbeir 
being  put  into  the  bands  of  incompetent  nnrses ; 

10.  To  award  prizes  or  grant  extra  recompense 
to  deyoted  and  deserring  nnrses,  to  prosecnte 
cases  of  notorious  neglect,  and  to  punish  them 
as  homicide  whenever  they  result  in  death,  and 
to  regard  as  guilty  of  murder  the  women  who, 
^th  criminal  intent,  cause  to  perish  slowly  the 
infants  committed  to  their  keeping ;  11.  To  im- 
prove the  means  of  conveying  infants  put  out 
to  nurse  to  their  destination.  In  addition  to 
these  and  several  other  remedies  proposed  by 
th«  committee  in  their  report  to  the  Academy 
of  Medicine,  the  leg^lative  body  also  suggest 
the  necessity  of  modifying  tbe  social  and  legal 
conditions  whioh  now  tend  to  increase  the  num- 
her  of  illegitimate  births.  In  order  that  our 
readers  may  better  appreciate  the  force  of  tbe 
facts  here  presented  and  the  urgency  of  the  re- 
forms proposed,  we  will  give,  on  the  authority 
of  M.  Le  Fort,  a  brief  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  infants  are  commonly  reared  in  France 
and  the  many  hardships  of  their  tender  years. 
In  consulting  the  general  statistics  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  remark- 
able difference  in  the  death-rates  of  infants 
in  the  difBarent  countries  of  Europe.  In  Eng- 
land this  death-rate  is  fourteen  per  cent.,  in 
Belgium  fifteen  per  cent,  in  Holland  nineteen, 
in  Prussia  twenty,  in  France  twenty,  in  Austria 
twenty-five,  and  in  Bavaria  thirty  per  cent 
Yet  notwithstanding  the  higher  percentage  of 
infant  mortality  in  Austria  and  Bavaria,  the 
population  of  these  countries  increase  far  more 
rapidly  than  that  of  France.  Two  causes  con- 
tribute to  this  rather  startling  result,  viz.,  tbe 
conscription  whioh  delays  the  period  of  mairiage 
and  by  taking  away  tbe  most  vigorous  men  to 
fill  the  ranks  of  the  army,  leaves  those  who,  by 
reason  of  defonnity  or  debility,  are  unfit  for 
military  service,  to  marry  and  propagate  tbeir 
kind,  and,  saoondly ,  the  average  smaller  families 
of  the  French,  due  to  a  variety  of  social  influ- 
ences. It  is  also  a  significant  circumstance 
that  in  England  and  Belgium,  where  the  mor- 
tality is  least,  mothers  of  all  classes  are  in  the 
habit  of  nursing  their  own  children,  or,  when 
this  is  not  possible,  of  using  a  nursing- bottle, 
but  only  in  very  exceptional  cases  are  infants 
separated  from  their  parents.  In  Bavaria,  on  the 
contrary,  where  the  maximum  of  mortality  is 
found,  young  children  are  usually  confided  to  the 
Ko9ifrouj  who  stops  tbeir  hungry  ones  with  a 
little  linen  bag  filled  with  a  mixture  of  bread. 


milk,  and  sugar,  a  very  defective  kind  of  nour- 
ishment. The  Parisian  mother,  who  can  not 
or  will  not  nurse  her  own  o&pring,  either 
takes  a  nurse  into  her  own  house,  or  sends  her 
children  into  the  country.  The  former  method, 
however,  presupposes  spacious  lodgings  and  con- 
siderable pecuniary  resources ;  the*  latter 
method  necessitates  tbe  separation  of  mother 
and  child  for  a  period  of  eighteen  months  or 
two  years,  and  has  been  practiced  by  families 
in  moderate  circumstances  for  the  past  ^^^  or 
six  centuries ;  at  least  as  early  as  1350,  King 
John  published  a  decree,  legulating  the  so- 
called  Industrie  Kourriciere^  and  fixing  the  wages 
of  those  by  whom  it  was  carried  on.  The  prin- 
cipal managers  of  this  kind  of  <'  industry  "  are 
styled  ruommandiriuta  and  meneurt.  The 
reeommafkHeretaea  are  tha  women  who  keep  in 
Paris  a  burtau,  to  which  application  may  be 
made  by  persons  desirous  of  obtaining  nurses, 
or  rather  of  securing  situations  for  their  nurse- 
ling. The  meneur  is  a  sort  of  recruiting  officer 
or  traveling  agent,  who  goes  from  village  to 
village  enlisting  nurses  and  conducting  them  in 
squads  to  the  metropolis,  directing  and  coun- 
seling them  in  their  arrangements  with  fami- 
lies, and  finally  accompanying  them  to  their 
homes  in  tbe  provinces  with  their  infant 
charges.  Thus  be  is  a  very  important  person- 
age, the  pivot  upon  which  the  whole  machinery 
rests  and  turns.  It  is  also  his  duty  to  visit  the 
nurses'  homes  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to 
assure  himself  that  the  infants  are  alive,  and  i-e- 
port  tc  the  bureau  in  Paris.  Dr.  Brochard  in 
his  work  on  the  mortality  of  infants  in  France 
(De  la  MortaUte  det  Xourritona  en  France)  describes 
this  class  of  managers  as  coarse,  uneducated 
men,  who  often^add  to  their  ostensible  occupa- 
tion of  providing  nurses  for  the  Parisian  bu- 
reaus, the  still  more  lucrative  business  of  re- 
cruiting girls  and  women  for  other  establish- 
ments of  the  capital.  Furthermore,  as  they 
receive  from  the  bureaus  a  fixed  sum  or  pre- 
mium for  every  nurse  that  they  bring  to  Paris, 
they  are  naturally  more  interested  in  the  quan- 
tity ^than  in  the  quality  of  them ;  indeed,  from  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  incapable  or  cruel 
nurses  are  the  most  profitable  and  are  conse- 
quently preferred,  since  the  sooner  tbe  infants 
die,  the  oftener  the  nnrses  return  to  Paris  in 
search  of  new  innocents  to  murder,  )uid  the 
more  frequent  are  the  rewards  which  they 
bring  to  the  meneur,  Thto  Whole  proceeding,  as 
set  forth  by  M.  Le  Fort,  is  substantially  as  fol- 
lows :  The  meneur  journeys  from  town  to  town, 
ascertaining  what  women  are  about  to  become 
mothers,  calls  on  them,  and  offers  his  services  in 
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case  they  Bhould  desire  to  take  a  child  to  nurse. 
As  soon  as  the  list  of  applicants  is  large  enough, 
the  menmr  ohtains  from  the  authorities  the  nec- 
essary certificate,  makes  up  his  convoy,  and 
starts  for  Paris.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say 
that  such  a  motley  throng  is  very  far  from  being 
a  school  of  good  morals,  and  that  especially  af- 
ter their  arrival  at  the  bureau,  the  most  honest 
and  sincere  are  liable  to  learn  lessons  of  deceit 
and  depraivity  from  their  more  hardened  and 
experienced  associates  as  they  gossip  together 
concerning  the  petty  mysteries  of  their  profes- 
sion. In  summer  their  sojourn  at  the  bureau  is 
comparatively  comfortable,  inasmuch  as  they  can 
walk  about  and  breathe  the  pure  air ;  but  in  win- 
ter it  is  simply  disgusting  and  horrible.  Imagine, 
crowded  into  a  small  room,  usually  situated  on 
the  ground  floor,  twenty  or  thirty  nurses, 
among  whose  vices  can  not  be  reckoned  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  the  bath,  and  as  many  nurslings 
all  more  or  less  sufiering  from  the  inconven- 
iences ineidental  to  their  helpless  and  irrespon- 
sible age.  To  the  sour  and  pungent  odor  aris- 
ing from  this  condition  of  affairs,  add  the 
**  fumes  of  undigested  wine,"  and  the  flavor  of 
all  varieties  of  soups  which  constitute  the  chief 
article  of  food  of  the  women  and  sometimes  of 
the  children,  and  the  result  is  a  combination  of 
scents,  more  offensive  than  overissued  from  the 
hell-broth,  seething  and  bubbling  in  a  witches' 
caldron.  Now  and  then  the  door  opens  to  admit 
a  customer,  and  immediately  the  nurses  are  called 
up  in  order  to  be  inspected,  the  poorest  being  put 
forward  first,  because  after  these  have  been  dis- 
posed of,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty 
to  get  employment  for  the  best  ones ;  the  princi- 
ple in  accordance  with  which  the  business  is  con- 
ducted, may  be  staled  in  brief,  as  first  come, 
worst  served.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
manager  not  to  have  any  left  on  his  hands,  so 
as  not  to  lose  his  commission  and  the  expenses 
of  the  journey.  The  method  of  determining 
the  competency  and  "lactiferous  capacity"  of 
the  mother,  is  by  examining  her  child  as  to  its 
freshness  and  healthfulness.  But  this  test  is 
often  evaded,  and  a  mother  whose  own  offspring 
is  poor,  puny,  and  diseased,  borrows  for  the 
occasion  the  more  vigorous  and  prepossessing 
child  of  an  obliging  companion.  Finally,  after 
the  object  of  the  journey  has  been  attained,  and 
each  one  has  a  child  committed  to  her  charge, 
the  meneur  re-forms  his  caravan,  settles  the  bills, 
and  starts  for  home.  As  a  matter  of  economy, 
nurses  and  children  are  packed  into  a  third- 
class  car,  and,  if  the  distance  is  long  and  the 
night  cold,  the  child  is  chilled  through  by  ex- 
posure to  currents  of  air,  contracts  pulmonary 


r  disease,  and  dies  soon  after  reaching  its  destjoi. 
tion.  Frequently,  too,  the  nurae  lives  remote 
from  the  railroad,  and  is  conveyed  to  her  Til- 
lage in  one  of  those  ancient  vehicles,  the  very 
name  of  which  has  long  since  dropped  oat  of 
the  carriage-maker's  vocabulary;  it  is  a  aoriof 
big,  rude  jaunting-car,  or  old  omnibus*  cot  is 
two  horizontally  ;  sometimes  it  coasistB  of  tn 
immense  wicker  basket  on  wheels,  or  simply  i 
large  truck.  Into  one  of  these  oonveyancei  tbe 
nurses  and  children  are  crowded  pell-mdl  tad 
driven  off,  bumping  and  jolting,  exposed  to  the 
wind  and  the  rain,  the  snow  and  frost  of  wintR, 
or  the  scorching  heat  and  stifling  dustofstm- 
mer.  French  peasants,  with  characterirtie  vit, 
give  to  these  vehicles  the  sinister  and  significnt 
name  of  purgatory,  because,  as  they  say,  tiun 
is  no  quicker  and  surer  way  for  the  infantt  to 
be  transported  to  the  abode  of  angels.  K.  Li 
Fort  thinks  that  they  might  be  more  appropri- 
ately called  hell.  At  length,  however,  the  jo1l^ 
ney  is  ended  and  the  nurse  enters  her  hoan, 
where  her  husband  and  friends  are  assembbi 
anxious  not  so  much  to  see  the  child  which  is  to 
be  a  member  of  the  family  for  the  next  two  yean, 
as  to  inquire  about  the  pecuniary  prospect!  of 
the  case,  and  to  discuss  the  probable  amoimtef 
the  spoils.  The  children  of  the  household 
gather  around  the  cradle,  and  look  with  woods 
at  the  so  finely  dressed  baby  which  their  moihe 
has  just  brought  from  Paris.  But  with  tbe 
adult  members  of  the  fiimily  the  first  questioss 
are:  How  much  do  the  parents  pay?  Ar 
they  rich?  Did  they  seem  to  be  genemis? 
Did  they  give  nice  presents  ?  Has  the  child  a 
good  supply  of  baby-linen  P  The  next  stsp  is  to 
confiscate  all  the  best  and  warmest  clothes  of  tbe 
Parisian  infant  for  the  benefit  of  the  nurse's  on 
child.  According  to  tbe  agreement,  the  adopted 
child  was  to  have  all  the  nurse's  milk,  but  in  i 
few  days  the  sucking-bottle  is  brought  into 
requisition,  and  before  long  the  poor  child  is 
fed  on  broth  *  and  slops  of  various  kinds,  all 
equally  indigestible ;  and  instead  of  taking  it 
into  the  fresh  air,  as  was  stipulated,  it  rsmtins 
all  day  in  its  cradle  under  the  care  of  a  lit& 
girl  or  an  old  woman,  while  the  nurse  is  work- 
ing in  the  field  or  the  vineyard.  Meanwhile  t 
correspondence  is  kept  up  with  the  parents  in 
Paris,  tbe  principal  object  of  which  is  to  obtiin 
supplies  of  clothing,  sugar,  soap,  etc.,  all  of 
which  articles  are  applied  to  general  household 
purposes  as  soon  as  they  arrive.  In  these  let- 
ters there  is  always  good  news  about  the  cMid, 
its  rosy  cheeks  and  robust  health  are  enUiged 
upon,  until  one  day,  when  the  parents  h^  *» 
look  forward  to  the  time  of  their  infant's  istazi 
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the  stftrtling  intelligence  of  its  sndden  death  is 
received,  or,  if  they  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  it  restored  to  them  alive,  it  comes  back  to 
them  a  poor,  thin,  sickly  creature,  its  body  cov- 
ered with  sores  and  eruptions  indicative  of  cor- 
rupt and  impoverished  blood,  and  its  physical 
system  undermined  and  ready  to  succumb  to 
the  first  attack  of  disease.    In  order  to  compre- 
hend how  such  things  can  happen  in  spite  of 
the  official  regulations  that  govern  "  the  nursing 
profession  "  (as  it  is  styled),  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  temptations  and  facilities  for 
frand  and  falsehood,  and  the  arts  employed  by 
these  women  to  attain  their  ends.    In  the  first 
place,  certificates  are  obtained  from  the  authori- 
ties under  false  pretences.    Thus  instances  are 
cited  of  women  holding  certificates  to  prove  that 
their  yonng^  children  are  only  a  few  months 
old,  when  in  fact  they  had  not  given  birth  to 
any  children  for  six  or  eight  years.    In  the  sec- 
ond place,  they  are  forbidden  to  take  more  than 
one  child  at  a  time  to  nurse,  but  by  false  repre- 
sentations they  succeed  in  getting  two,  three, 
and  sometimes  four  into  their  possession,  and 
bring  them  up  with  pap-spoon  and  sucking-bot- 
tle.    Of  course,  there  are  frequent  and  honora- 
ble exceptions  to  these  cases  of  mercenary  neg- 
lect and  cruelty.    How  many  times,  says  Dr. 
Brochard,  have  I  seen  nurses  give  to  the  adopted 
infants  th^  clothing  of  their  own  children  and 
continue  to  nurse  them  for  months  after  the  ex- 
piration of  their  term  for  which  payment  had 
been  made,  not  wishing  to  wean  them  prema- 
turely nor  to  send  them  back  to  Paris,  lest  they 
might  be  less  happy  with  their  parents  than  in 
the  house  of  their  adoption.    I  have  seen  poor 
women,  he  adds,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  in- 
crease their  cares  and  expenses,  by  taking  the 
little  strangers   permanently  into    their    own 
family  circle,  rather  than  to  permit  them  to  be 
provided  for  as  foundlings,  and  who,  under  all 
circumstances,  showed  toward  them  the  loving 
kindness  of  true  mothers.    But  such  examples 
of  conscientious  afiection,  although  not  rare,  are 
not  sufficiently  numerous  to  alleviate  percepti- 
bly the  misery  and  mortality  caused  by  the 
multitude  of  selfish  and  unprincipled  persons, 
who    make   merchandise  of   infant  fiesh  and 
blood. 

During  four  years  past,  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  has  had  this  subject  under  considera- 
tion, collecting  facts  and  suggesting  remedies. 
As  usual  the  doctors  disagree,  and  are  divided 
into  two  widely  diJTering  parties,  one  of  which, 
represented  by  M.  Devillers,  might  be  called 
the  party  of  action,  inasmuch  as  it  advocates 
increased    strictness  in  the   regulations,   and 


greater  seveiity  in  the  penalties  for  transgres- 
sion ;  the  other  party,  represented  by  M.  Fau- 
vel,  w  the  party  of  lainez-faire  or  do-nothingism, 
maintaining  that,  since  the  impotency  of  inter- 
ference has  been  demonstrated,  the  best  thing 
is  to  let  the  evil  cure  itself.  In  asserting  the 
futility  of  legislation  in  this  matter,  the  do-noth- 
ings seem  to  be  supported  at  least  by  clear  and 
unquestionable  historical  facts.  In  spite  of 
King  John's  ordinance  of  1350,  the  parliamen* 
tary  decree  of  161 1,  the  letters  patent  of  Louis 
XIII  in  1616,  the  letters  patent  of  Louis  XIY 
in  1666,  the  parliamentary  decree  of  1705,  the 
royal  ordinance  of  1715  and  1727,  the  "  sent- 
ence du  ChAtelet "  of  1766,  the  ordinance  of 
1762,  the  edict  of  1769,  and  the  various  decrees 
that  were  issued  during  the  French  Revolution, 
and  the  laws  that  have  been  enacted  from  that 
time  to  the  present  day,  the  problem  of  suppress- 
ing the  evil  or  of  mitigating  its  maliKuancy  is 
as  far  from  a  solution  as  ever.  Theoretically,  the 
system  appears  to  be  as  well  organized,  the  ad- 
ministration as  perfect,  and  the  medical  inspec- 
tion of  both  nurses  and  infants  as  frequent  and 
thorough  as  could  be  desired ;  and  yet,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Husson,  the  grande  bureau  of  Sainte 
Apolline,  which  is  commonly  regarded  as  the 
best  in  its  rules  and  regulations,  and  the  most 
exact  in  the  execution  of  them,  continues  to  lose 
by  death  one-third  of  the  infants  committed  to  its 
keeping.  With  the  lesser  bureaux  the  mortal- 
ity is  much  greater,  amounting  in  some  cases  to 
forty-eight  per  cent.,  or  nearly  one-half.  These 
fearful  facts,  and  many  others  which  might  be 
adduced,  all  go  to  prove  the  inadequacy  of  mere 
law-making  and  official  surveillance  in  eradicat- 
ing or  checking  this  monstrous  canker  which  is 
gpiawing  at  the  roots  of  the  nation's  life.  Even 
laissez-faire,  or  the  principle  of  let-alone,  could 
not  produce  more  frightful  results.  Only  one 
remedy,  says  M.  Le  Fort,  remains  to  be  tried 
with  any  prospect  of  being  effectual.  It  consists 
in  knowing  the  truth,  in  appreciating  the  full 
extent  and  inevitable  tendency  of  the  evil,  in 
making  every  citizen  understand  the  great  in- 
terests at  stake,  and  in  creating  a  public  senti- 
ment strong  enough  to  abate  the  nuisance.  As 
a  general  rule,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  mother  to 
nurse  her  own  child ;  but  unfortunately  women 
of  t)io  higher  and  more  wealthy  classes  fre- 
quently possess  constitutions  so  delicate  as  to 
render  the  performance  of  this  duty  impossible, 
or  at  least  difficult  and  dangerous.  On  the 
other  hand,  women  rich  in  health  very  often 
live  by  manual  labor,  and  the  nursing  of  a 
child  is  incompatible  with  their  daily  occupa- 
tions.   It  is  the  testimony  of  physicians,  how- 
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ever,  that  the  great  majority  of  cases,  in  which 
mothers  neglect  to  nurse  their  children,  are  not 
due  to  either  of  the^e  causes,  but  to  entirely 
different  motives,  in  which  social  considerations, 
love  of  ease  and  amusement,  and  especially 
custom  or  the  dictates  of  fashion  play  an  im- 
portant part.  In  these  respects,  says  M.  Le 
Fort,  the  Parisian  husband  is  more  culpable 
than  his  wife ;  for  it  is  too  frequently  at  his 
desire  and  importunities  that  she  renounces 
what  a  Frenchman  calls  "the  last  act  of 
maternity/'  and  gives  her  infant  into  the  hands 
of  a  hireling.  With  the  dangers  of  artificial 
nursing,  the  perils  of  premature  feeding  are 
intimately  associated.  The  digestive  organs  of 
an  infant,  for  the  first  four  or  five  months  after 
birth,  are  intended  to  digest  only  milk  either 
froni  the  breast  or  from  a  sucking-bottle.  Any 
other  kind  of  nutriment  burdens  its  stomach, 
disarranges  its  digestion,  and  produces  rapid 
decline.  It  is  this  regimen  that  proves  fatal  to 
so  many  Parisian  infants,  when  sent  into  the 
country  and  treated  in  the  manner  already 
described.  Readers  of  Dickens  will  doubtless 
remember  Mr.  Pumblechook,  and  the  solemn 
and  impressive  tones  with  which  he  used  to  say 
to  Pip,  ^*  Be  grateful,  boy,  to  tbem  that  bro^ight 
you  up  by  hand."  Little  Pip  hardly  knew  as 
yet  what  the  expression  meant,  he  only  knew 
that  his  sister,  Mrs.  Joe  Gargery,  who  brought 
him  up,  bad  a  hard  and  heavy  hand,  and  was 
much  in  the  habit  of  laying  it  upon  him.  The 
fate  of  this  young  orphan  of  '*  the  marsh  coun- 
try," who,  according  to  his  own  confession,  was 
always  dealt  with  as  if  he  had  insisted  on  being 
born  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  reason, 
religion,  and  morality,  and  against  the  dissuad- 
ing arguments  of  his  best  friends,  is  a  typical 
example  of  the  unhappy  destiny  of  those  who 
are  "  brought  up  by  hand."  The  opinion  of 
most  French  physicians  is  decidedly  unfavora- 
ble to  this  method  of  rearing  children,  but  Dr. 
Le  Fort,  who  as  surgeon  to  a  foundling  hospi- 
tal, is  an  authority  on  such  points,  does  not 
agree  with  his  colleagues  in  pronouncing  it 
"  absolutely  injurious,"  provided  a  proper  suck- 
ing-bottle is  used.  The  gutta  perch  a  mouth- 
piece is  extremely  hurtful,  and  should  be  un- 
hesitatingly discarded ;  but  with  the  use  of  an 
ivory  mouth-piece,  and  with  great  care  inclean- 
in<r  it,  so  that  the  fresh  milk  shall  not  become 
acidified  and  act  as  an  irritant  and  a  laxative, 
and  thus  produce  the  most  deplorable  effects 
upon  the  infant's  health,  a  child  of  sound  con- 
stitution may  be  brought  up  by  hand  without 
danger.  In  some  portions  of  France,  as  in 
Alsatia  for  example,  a  pecuniary  indemnity  is 


given  to  women  who  are  obliged  to  sn^it 
themselves  by  manual  labor,  provided,  on  lid- 
coming  mothers,  tbey  nurse  their  own  childien. 
M.  Fauvel  strongly  recommends  the  ge&enl 
adoption  of  this  practice,  as  the  best  solution  of 
the  problem  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  Tori- 
ing  classes.  Other  measures  are  proposed  to 
meet  other  causes.  Whether  they  wUl  be  al]^ 
quate  or  not,  can  be  determined  only  by  a  £ur 
trial.  The  task  is  a  very  difficult  one,  but  nov 
that  the  enormity  of  the  evil  is  fully  appred- 
ated,  and  the  object  in  view  is  to  save  anno&llj 
the  lives  of  fifty  thousand  infants,  we  feol  confi- 
dent  that  the  philanthropic  efforts  which  are 
being  put  forth  by  statesmen  and  men  of  Bcienee 
will  be  crowned  with  success. 

From  the  account  which  we  have  givoaof  the 
"  nursing  industry  "  in  France,  our  readers  may 
infer  that  French  mothers  are  wholly  void  of 
natural  affection.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the 
case.  Doubtless  parents  sometimes  take  thii 
method  of  ridding  themselves  of  their  childreB, 
especially  such  as  are  bom  out  of  wedlock.  The 
records  of  the  chief  bureau  for  1864  shov  tlut 
of  1,416  parents  who  confided  their  indBoiistoits 
care,  only  681  paid  the  monthly  allowance  of 
four  dollars  due  to  the  nurse,  or  took  any  paiu 
to  inquire  after  the  fortune  of  their  offifprio^ 
In  such  cases  the  bureau  allows  the  nurse  u 
indemnity  of  two  dollars  and  forty  oents  per 
month  from  its  own  funds,  and  after  the  lap* 
of  a  certain  time  the  child  is  sent  to  the  fonnd- 
ling  hospital.  Generally  speaking,  the  neglect 
is  not  willful  and  criminal,  bat  arises  fron 
ignorance,  from  adherence  to  traditinna,  or  froa 
the  force  of  circumstances.  Making  due  allof* 
ance  for  the  lightness,  frivolity,  and  impion* 
dence  of  the  national  character,  French  womn 
are  as  tender  and  affectionate  mothers  as  tkoee 
of  any  other  people. 


->»*- 


■♦*■ 


What  Musio  Does  to  Wood.— Some 
authorities  contend  that  the  wood  of  the  riolii 
becomes  changed  in  structure  after  being  pUj^ 
upon,  and  is  reconstructed  on  a  finer  principle 
and  for  this  reason  a  very  old  violin  that  bas 
been  well  treatod  by  refined  playing  can  hardlT 
be  bought,  because  it  has  yielded  up  its  origiMl 
coarseness  and  obeys  a  divine  law.  "When  Ola 
Bull  wished  to  repair  his  violin,  he  waited  tul 
one  day  some  accident  in  the  orchestra  "  killed 
the  double  bass,  when  he  secured  a  portion  of 
the  wood  to  incorporate  in  his  instrument 
Military  music  converts  men  from  a  mob  intoi 
machine,  and  subjects  their  wills  to  the  puipov 
of  one  enthusiastio  moment. 
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In  the  Ante-Chamber. 


BT  HBLBH  L.  BOBTWIOK. 

TT  AM  coming,  Mother  Nature ; 

I,  thy  hnngeriDg,  homeriok  creature. 
In  thy  lone,  sky  coverts  hide  me ; 
Heal  me,  rotiae  me,  soothe  me,  chide  me ! 
With  thy  choicest  hreast-milk  fill  me. 
With  thy  awBome  Toices  thrill  me, 
With  thy  gentlest  mnrmors  still  me  I 
Give  thy  hlessing,  sweet  my  mother, 
Since  for  me  earth  holds  no  other. 

Keep  your  coolness,  green,  moist  places ; 
Hoard  your  hearts,  gray  sandy  spaces ; 
Mountains,  vail  your  quivering  verges ; 

« 

Lash  your  rocks»  O  pitiless  surges. 
Let  me  taste,  in  fullest  measure, 
Wilderment  of  douht  or  pleasure. 
Fill  me  hrimming  cups,  0  Nature ! 
Feed  me  full,  thy  starving  creature. 

Couch  me  soft  in  ferny  closes, 
Sweet  of  grape-flowers  and  wild  roses ;  ,' 
Spread  for  me  thy  ample  faring — 
Com  and  wine,  and  fruits  unsparing. 
Mix  gold  honey  with  red  cherries; 
Spiciest  gums  and  hitterest  henries  I 
Let  all  slnmherons  waters  woo  me, 
Breeaes  kiss  me,  birds  sing  to  me ; 
Swift  rains  drench  me,  winds  afi&ight  me 
Thorny  scourges  seize  and  smite  me, 
Pinkest  mouths  of  flowers  invite  me ! 
Arms  of  lissome  vines  caress  me, 
Chill  of  cavern  glooms  oppress  me, 
Great  rock-shadows  stretch  to  bless  me ! 

I  am  coming.  Mother  Nature, 

Thy  sore-pressed  and  wounded  creature : 

Hast  thou  compensations  many  P 

Duplicated  ne'  r  to  any  P 

Whisper  low  to  me,  my  mother. 

Secrets  thou  dost  tell  no  other. 

I  have  grown  so  wise  to  share  them, 

I  shall  sure  grow  strong  to  bear  them; 
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Tangled  ooiU  thou  sbalt  unwind  me ; 
Birds  in  last  year's  nests  shalt  find  me ! 
Lift,  green  arches  I  gates  of  ftiery, 
Part  before  my  footsteps  weary  1 
Of  thy  breast-milk,  Mother  Natnre, 
Feed  me  fall,  thy  hungering  creature ! 


■^^♦■♦-*- 


Influence   of  Athletic   Sports   on    Health.* 


BT   BOBEBT  FA.BQI7HAB80N,  M.  D., 

Medical  Officer  to  Rughy  Schooly  laU  ABsUtanUSurgcon  CcMttrtam  Ouardi. 


npHE  possession  of  the  sound  mind  in  the 
-^-  sound  body  ia  righUy  held  as  essential  to 
the  most  perfect  form  of  our  physical  existence ; 
and  to  .adjust  evenly  the  balance  between  the 
two  is  a  task  whose  importance  riyals  its  diffi- 
culty. The  undue  development  of  intellectual 
vigor,  on  the  one  hand,  is  well  known  to  have 
a  weakening  and  even  destructive  influence  on 
a  feeble  frame ;  while,  on  the  other,  muscular 
superiority  often  attends  mental  deficiency. 
And  especially  is  this  study  interesting  in  its 
relations  to  youth,  at  whieh  golden  period  the 
power  not  only  of  man,  but,  may  be,  of  future 
generations,  is  being  stored  up ;  and  at  this  time 
it  frequently  happens  that  unbridled  excess  in 
either  direction  has  an  influence  for  evil  which 
our  most  subtle  calculations  can  barely  esti- 
mate. 

Now  there  is  no  question  that  a  certain 
amount  of  exercise  is  necessary  to  promote  the 
functions  of  life— that  a  proper  allowance  of 
muscular  energy  thus  expended  is  of  inestima- 
ble service  in  circulating  the  vital  fluids,  and 
stimulating  the  nervous  system  to  rapid  and 
efficient  action.  The  mere  book- worm  who 
pores  over  his  folios  day  after  day,  knows  not 
the  quickening  and  vivifying  influence  on  the 
brain  and  body  of  copious  draughts  of  oxy- 
gen, nor  the  great  freshness  imparted  by  the 
pulsation  of  newly  oxygenated  blood.  He  re- 
gards time  spent  in  out-door  pursuits  as  filched 
from  the  service  of  his  mind ;  little  knowing  in 
his  short-sighted  wisdom,  in  what  ample  measure 
his  work  would  thus  gain  in  every  useful  direc- 
tion. But  should  timely  warnings  at  last  im- 
press him  with  the  necessity  of  doing  something 
to  correct  the  evils  of  a  sedentary  life,  his  un- 
taught efforts  may  only  make  matters  tenfold 
worse. 


*  Iteo^'^%  read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  London. 


The  late  Dr.  Andrei^  Combe  has  pointed  oct 
with  great  force,  the  disastrous  roonlts  of  at- 
tempting severe  pedestrian  exertion  wzthost 
due  preparation,  and  relates  several  instances  €f 
serious  illness  from  this  cause ;  and  Dr.  Biok- 
ardson,  in  an  interesting  paper  published  in  Tb 
Social  Science  Review,  gives  his  experience  of 
volunteering  in  this  relation.  After  narrating 
a  painful  instance  of  death  resulting  from  car- 
diac derangement  following  a  forced  march,  lu 
sums  up  as  follows :  "  It  is  my  buainees  silaplj 
and  solely  to  indicate  that  the  service,  as  it  ii 
now  carried  on,  is  too  severe  on  the  majority  d 
overworked  Englishmen,  and  that  instead  of 
imparting  national  strong^  it  is  certainly  pro- 
ducing national  weakness,  by  enforcing  that  o- 
ertion  which  in  moderation  would  be  gzeaflj 
useful." 

Exercise,  therefore,  to  be  safe  and  profite- 
ble,  must  be  moderate,  judiciously  timed,  aui 
carefully  adapted  to  oironmstances ;  in  short,  h 
is  a  medicine,  which,  like  all  others,  iB  potest 
either  for  good  or  evil.  The  brain- worker,  <b 
returning  from  his  constitutional,  is  often  fiff- 
prised  to  find  himself  fagged  and  overdone; 
but  the  fact  is,  that  his  muscles  are  relaxed  by 
disease,  and  his  mind,  exhausted  by  toiling  is 
intellectual  grooves,  has  no  vital  energy  to 
spare.  And  this  explains  why  the  healthfel 
stimulus  short  of  fatigue,  furnished  by  hone 
exercise,  is  so  much  appreciated  by  this  daft 
Animals,  whose  brains  are  only  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  procure  their  food  and  carry  on  i 
series  of  semi-mechanical  actions  guided  by  in- 
stinct, are  enabled  to  undergo  a  vast  amount  of 
fatigue ;  but,  when  their  work  is  done,  we  M 
by  the  enormous  amount  of  sleep  they  tak^ 
that  their  nervous  systems  require  reposa  i 
great  increase  in  the  power  of  sustaining  long- 
continued  muscular  efforts  is  met  with  in  tack. 
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of  them  as  are  kno'wn  to  he  thoronglibred,  in 
which  a  oertain  stram  of  pnre  blood  has  been 
fostered  and  handed  down  by  judicious  manago- 
ment.    We  can  not  bring  them  np  to  this  point 
by  any  form  of  training  alone ;  nothing  conld 
ever  convert  a  cart-horse  into  a  racer;  but  in 
man,  education  and  the  force  of  imitation  may, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  take  the  place  of 
breed.    Kow,  we  must  remember,  in  consider' 
ing  the  effects  of  hard  exercise  on  the  constitu- 
tion, that  eyen  under  circumstances  of  the  most 
apparently  profound  repose,  the  nervous  system 
has  a  considerable  burden  to  bear.    The  heart, 
lungs,  and  intestines  must  be  f  umised  with  the 
stimulus  requisite  for  their  ceaseless  round  of 
duties ;  the  muscles  must  be  maintained  in  their 
normal  state  of  tension;  wbile  the  sensorium 
proper  must  exert  a  certain  amount  of  effort  to 
prevent  itself  from  sinking  into  coma.     So  that 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord  can  never  rest ;  sleep 
only  brings  a  very  partial  cessation  of  activity ; 
for  were  these  vigilant  sentries  to  slumber  for 
even  an  instant  on  their  post,  life  must  cease. 
And  if  to  the  strain  which  they  already  have  at 
all  times  to  undergo,  we  add  a  large  and,  per- 
haps, a  sudden  increase,  the  destructiyo  pro^ 
cesses  will  so  far  exceed  those  of  repair  as  to 
necessitate  exhaustion,  decay,  and  disease. 

The  influence  of  the  mind  over  not  only  our 
sports,  but  every  form  of  active  exercise,  is  a 
matter  of  common  every-day  experience ;  and, 
as  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  well  pats  it :  '*  In  mind 
lies  the  great  secret  of  beneficial  exercise ;  and, 
without  it,  exercise  is  a  misnomer,  and  a  firaud 
on  the  constitution."  And  how  can  this  desir- 
able combination  better  be  secured  than  in 
those  athletic  sports  to  which  the  English  owe 
80  much  of  their  national  pluok,  perseverance, 
and  endurance  P  The  Germans  have  long  been 
noted  for  the  perfection  to  which  they  have 
brought  gymnastics :  but,  with  this  exception, 
they  are  a  sedentary  people,  and  I  should  be 
disposed  to  explain  their  astonishing  powers  of 
mental  application  rather  by  the  great  size  of 
their  brains  than  any  other  cause. 

The  French,  again,  are  still  less  addicted  to 
games,  and  in  the  pallid  and  anxious  faces  of 
their  schoolboys  we  read  the  evil  effects  of  a 
too  exclusive  application  to  book-work. 

But,  with  a  characteristic  go-a-headness,  it 
has  been  reserved  for  the  Americans  to  develop 
conditions  far  beyond  other  nations  in  their 
hygienic  unwholesomeness.  Living  habitually 
in  close,  stove-heated  rooms,  bolting  their  food 
at  railway  speed,  and  partaking  freely  of  alco- 
holic drinks,  not  with  their  meals  in  aid  of 
digestion,  but  at  all  odd  times  of  the  day,  can 


we  wonder  at  their  inferior  'phyaical  devel- 
opment, or  that  their  active  minds  frequently 
devour  their  bodies.  Their  University  of  Har- 
vard, closely  modeled  as  it  is  in  many  respects 
on  the  sister  Cambridge  of  England,  has  not 
yet  reached  the  pitch  of  civilization  nec- 
essary to  appreciate  the  benefits  of  exercise,  and 
Sir  Charles  M.  Dilke  thus  writes  on  the  sub- 
ject : 

"  Bowing  and  other  athletics,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  skating  and  base  ball,  are  both  despised 
and  neglected  in  America.  When  the  smallest 
sign  of  a  reaction  appears  in  the  New  England 
colleges,  there  comes  at  once  a  cry  from  Boston 
that  brains  are  being  postponed  to  brawn.  If 
New  Englanders  would  look  about  them,  they 
would  see  that  their  climate  has  of  itself  devel- 
oped brains  at  the  expense  of  brawn ;  and  if 
national  degeneracy  is  to  be  long  prevented, 
brawn  must  in  some  way  be  fostered.  The 
high  shoulders,  head,  voice,  and  pallor  of  the 
Boston  men  are  not  incompatible  with  the  pos- 
session of  the  most  powerful  brain,  the  keenest 
wit;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  energy  and 
talent  will  be  continued  in  future  generations 
sprung  from  tho  worn-out  men  and  women  of 
to-day.  The  prospect  at  present  is  not  bright ; 
year  by  year  Americans  grow  thinner,  lighter, 
and  short-lived/* 

And  the  consequences  of  this  system  were  in- 
structively displayed  by  the  groat  international 
boat-race,  in  which  the  American  crew  were 
beaten  purely  on  account  of  want  of  staying 
power. 

Now  contrast  with  this  melancholy  state  of 
affairs,  the  sound  health  and  perfect  condition 
of  a  typical  specimen  of  our  public  schoolboy  or 
university  man.    We  see  in  his  clear  eye  and 
fearless  look  the  spirit  which  animates  his  well- 
knit  frame ;  and  this  excellent  piece  of  human- 
ity has  been  built  up  by  the  proper  balance  of 
mind  and  body,  by  the  due  adjustment  of  intel- 
ligent  exercise  to  progressive    mental  work; 
and  while  his  muscles  are  braced  up,  he  has 
had  the  invaluable  moral  training  of  such  com- 
binations.    Boating  has  taught  him  obedience 
and  loyalty  to  his  leaders ;  cricket  has  made  his 
sight  as  keen  as  his  arms  are  strong ;   while 
football  has  given  that  sense  of  coolness  under 
emergency  and  that  rapid  decision  amid  con- 
flicting circumstances  which  will  stand  him  in 
such  good  stead  in  after  life.    The  Duke  of 
Wellington  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  was  won  on  the  Eton  play- 
ing-fields;   and  although  it  might  have  been 
more  correct  to  give  the  credit  to  our  village 
greens,  where  the  real  material  of  his  army  was  . 
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raised,  the  principle  remains  the  same — that 
out-^oor  sports  hare  in  g^eat  measure  made  the 
English  people  what  they  are. 

How  painfnlly  different  is  the  lot  of  g^ls  in 
this  respect.    Compelled  to  study  in  close  rooms, 
with  little  active  exeroiro  beyond  the  conven- 
tional regimental  walk  or  some  sort  of  stinted 
gymnastics,  their  frequently  lowered  tone,  their 
craving  for  excitement,  their  occasionally  mor* 
bid  views  of  life    and  its  sniraundings,  are 
readily  explained.    Things  are  fortunately  not 
60  bad  as  they  were  many  years  ago,  when  Sir 
John  Forbes,  writing  in  the  '  *  Cydopffidia  of 
Practical  Medicine,"  sayb :    "  We  lately  visited 
in  a  large  town  a  boarding*  school,  containing 
forty  girls,  and  we  learned  on  close  and  accurate 
inquiry  that  there  was  not  one  of  the  girls  who 
hafl  been  at  the  school  two  years  (andtlie  ma- 
jority had  been  as  long)  that  was  not  more  or 
less  crooked."    But  still  there  is  ample  need 
for  enlightened  improvement.    The  ball-room 
affords  at  the  present  time  the  only  opportunity 
of  active  exercise  to  many ;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
disadvantages  of  late  hours  and  hot  rooms,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  muscular  exercise  of 
dancing  supplies  to  many  a  real  want.     We 
hear  much  at  the  present  day  about  the  im- 
proved education  of  women ;    but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  more  we  assimilate  their 
sex  to  our  own  in  this  respect,  the  more  requi- 
site will  it  be  for  -them  also  to  graduate  in 
manly  sports.    Without  cricket,  or  foot-ball,  or 
rowing,  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  tax  the 
female  brain  with  higher  and  harder  work. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  the  value  of 
modem  enlightened  improvement  is  nowhere 
better  seen  than  in  the  great  prominence  now 
given  to  active  employment ;  and  any  one  who 
pays  a  visit  to  Hanwell  or  our  other  great  asy- 
lums, must  be  gratified  to  see  the  inmates  working 
eaq^rly  at  farm  duties  or  other  industrial  pur- 
suits. And  among  idiots  the  same  principle  has 
been  most  beneficially  adopted.  Dr.  Langdon 
Down,  whose  ability  and  eeal  have  long  made 
him  our  leading  authority  on  all  concerning 
this  hapless  class,  has  favored  me  with  an  inter- 
esting letter  on  the  subject.  He  writes : 
*'  Great  difficulty  was  always  found  in  effecting 
the  combination  of  idiots  in  games  of  play. 
There  was  always  a  want  of  spontaneity  about 
them,  and  great  efibrts  were  required  to  induce 
a  spirit  of  emulation.  I  took  great  pains  to 
carry  out  systematic  training  in  the  playground 
and  with  some  remarkable  results.  Those  who 
made  exoeptional  progress  in  this  made  coeta- 
neous  progress  in  mental  character.  There  is 
among  idiots  a  great  want  of  muscular  coordi- 


nation, and  at  the  same  time  a  want  of  endur- 
ance of  muscular  fatigue.  They  were  for  tks 
greater  part  people  of  low  physique — succumbed 
readily  to  illness  that  others  would  tide  over. 
Some  were  agile,  but  they  were  the  exception, 
and  at  a  game  of  '  French  and  Engllab/  with 
intelligent  boys  of  far  less  weight,  they  would 
be  nowhere.  They  played  at  this  game,  at 
racing,  skittles,  jumping  over  horizontal  ban^ 
leaping,  etc.  Some  were  employed  on  the 
farm,  but  they  always  avoided  physical  exer- 
tion. I  made  a  strong  point  in  carrying  ont 
physical  training  paripastu  with  the  mental," 

Now,  as  regards  the  proper  dose,  so  to  speak 
of  exercise,  every  man,  under  ordinary  circmn- 
stances,  must  be  his  own  physician.  Physiolo- 
gists have  calculated  for  us  the  amount  of  work 
which  can  or  should  at  least  be  done  by  a 
healthy  man :  and  Dr.  Parkes  states  that  such 
ought,  if  possible,  to  take  a  daily  amount  of 
exercise  which  shall  be  not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  tons  lifted  one  foot,  this  being*  equiva- 
lent to  a  walk  of  about  nine  miles.  Bat,  as  he 
remarlis,  *'  as  there  is  much  exercise  taken  in 
the  ordinary  business  of  life,  this  amount  may 
be  in  ordinary  cases  reduced.*'  Of  course  in 
diseased  conditions  we  will  usually  be  expected 
to  interfere  and  lay  down  precise  rales ;  but 
average  people  might  as  well  weigh  their  ordi- 
nary meals  as  calculate  by  the  inch  or  ounce  hov 
much  their  muscles  ought  to  do.  I  believe  a 
weakened  heart  may  often  be  braced  up  hy  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  exercise,  for  this  may  act  medici- 
nally-like  digitalis,  either  paralysing  or  reinfor- 
cing cardiac  energy  according  to  its  dose  and 
mode  of  administration.  I  have  seen  several  in- 
stances of  boys  wh  o  had  been  debarred  firom  aodve 
exertion  on  account  of  palpitation,  speedily  lose 
all  their  symptoms  on  being  permitted  to  rejoin 
their  companion's  sport;  and  a  striking  case 
recently  recorded  in  the  practice  of  Dr,  Stokss, 
showed  how  a  man  suffering  from  intense 
dyspnoea,  the  result  of  extensive  heart  disease, 
only  obtained  relief  by  the  violent  exertion  of 
running  after  a  car. 

But  the  unfavorable  side  of  the  questioa 
also  demands  some  notice;  and  in  devoting 
a  few  minutes  to  its  consideration,  "we  must 
recollect  that  muscular  degeneration  is  fre- 
quently brought  about  by  over  as  well  as  by 
under  work.  Dr.  Chambers,  in  his  clinical 
lectures,  narrates  some  curious  instances  of  this ; 
one  in  which  the  arms  of  a  blacksmith's  appren- 
tice became  atrophied  from  wielding  too  heavy 
a  hammer  ;  another  in  which  a  lady  nearly  lost 
the  use  of  her  right  hand  by  excessive  sewing; 
a  third  where  a  literary  lady  over-exerted  her- 
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self  in  mowmg  her  laien,  and  suffered  from  a 
painful  lo80  of  powor  in  the  right  deltoid  and 
biceps.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  such  dangers 
as  these  will  result  from  our  present  eystem  of 
athletic  games ;  hut  there  is  too  mu(4x  reason  to 
fear  that  their  great  increase  checks  mental 
progress,  not  only  by  {occupying  time  and 
energy,  but  by  dulling  tbe  sharpness  and  clear- 
ness of  the  brain*  and  lessening  the  aptitude  for 
concentration  and  real  work.  Within  the  last 
few  years  out-door  sports  have  taken  so  deep  a 
root,  and  bare  come  to  be  considered  by  many 
as  the  most  important  features  of  our  public 
school  system,  that  there  is  now  real  risk  of 
their  being  carried  to  excess.  It  is  perhaps 
natural  that  boy  hero-worship  should  run  in 
the  direction  of  his  strong  and  active,  rather 
than  his  intellectual  companion ;  but  when  this 
g^es  so  far  as  to  lead  to  a  double  strain — when 
the  natural  division  of  the  studious  lad  from  the 
noted  cricketer  or  foot-ball  player  is  confiised  by 
an  attempt  to  excel  specially  in  both,  .then  we 
find  evil  effects.  There  is,  it  is  well  known,  a 
certain  amount  of  compulsion  exercise  in  our 
schools  with  reference  to  games,  the  heads  of 
houses  being  empowered  to  order  so  many  a 
week,  and  no  one  is  exempt,  save  by  an  order 
firom  home,  or  the  local  medical  officer.  It  may 
thus  happen  that  a  weakly  lad,  who  is  studious 
and  anxious  about  his  work,  feels  that  playing 
takes  too  much  out  of  him ;  he  finds  his  working 
power  fsul,  perhaps  he  does  not  get  enough 
sleep,  and  in  the  end  he  breaks  down.  A  well- 
marked  inatanoe  of  this  series  of  events  came 
under  my  observation  recently. 

I  was  asked  to  see  a  boy  of  sixteen,  who  had 
suddenly  been  taken  ill.  I  found  him  in  bed, 
with  a  flushed  face,  pulse  120'',  temperature  103^ 
Fahrenheit,  much  headache,  and  confusion  of 
ideas.  He  was  naturally  of  a  studious  disposi- 
tion ;  and  having  got  into  the  sixth  form  at  an 
early  age,  and  being  also  head  of  his  house,  he 
was  obliged  to  read  hard  and  take  a  prominent 
part  in  foot-ball.  He  had  been  heard  to  express 
his  belief  that  the  double  strain  was  too  much 
for  him ;  but  though  often  entreated  to  relax  in 
either  direction,  he  would  never  do  so.  The 
Bvening  before  my  visit  he  had  a  shivering  fit, 
ai\d  passed  a  restless  night,  wandering  and  see- 
ing imaginary  objects ;  in  short,  his  condition  at 
this  time  somewhat  resembled  a  mild  form  of 
delirium  tremens.  For  five  days  he  continued 
in  a  somewhat  doubtful  state;  the  fever  ran 
high  ;  the  intellectual  faculties  were  much  ob- 
scured, and  it  seemed  probable  that  more  seri- 
ous cerebral  mischief  might  supervene;  and 
even  after  all  risk  of  this  had  gone  by,  giddiness 


and  inability  to  concentrate  his  thoughts,  and 
the  very  unusual  excess  of  phosphates  excreted 
by  the  urine,  showed  tbe  serious  weakening  ci 
the  brain.  Although  his  general  health  is  now 
£Biirly  reestablished,  he  is  still  unable  to  mako 
any  approach  to  a  resumption  of  head  work. 
This  is,  of  course,  an  extreme  case,  but  one  of 
a  class  which  we  must  occasionally  expect  to 
meet  with  when  both  mind  and  body  are 
strained  almost  to  the  extreme  limit  of  endur- 
ance. 

Let  me  now  speak  of  athletic  sports  a  little 
more  in  detail.  And  rowing  certainly  merits 
the  first  place,  both  from  its  intrinsic  attraction 
and  from  the  attention  which  has  always  been 
bestowed  upon  it  by  medical  men. 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Skey  stactled  London 
by  a  letter  in  The  Times,  giving  a  most  unfa- 
vorable experience,  and  stating  the  insidious 
and  cumulative  effect  which  he  thus  believes  to 
be  produced  on  the  heart ;  and  Dr.  Bichardson, 
in  the  paper  formerly  alludod  to,  is  not  far  be- 
hind in  his  condemnation.  But,  with  all  defer- 
ence to  these  eminent  authorities,  J  can  not 
help  thinking  that  they  have  overstated  their 
case.  Such  exertions  as  they  have  so  graphi- 
cally described  would  be,  and  no  doubt  often 
are,  injurious  when  rashly  undertaken  by  per- 
sons of  feeble  frame;  but  we  must  remember 
that  the  length  of  an  ordinary  college  race  does 
not  exceed  a  mile  and  a  half,  that  rowing  is 
seldom  carried  to  any  extent  without  medical 
permission,  and  that  the  perils  of  the  great 
Putney  course  are  much  mitigated  by  the  fact 
that  the  captains  [of  the  respective  boats  are 
bound,  not  only  to  select  their  crews  with  the 
most  jealous  care,  but  to  eliminate  at  once  any 
one  who  shows  signs  of  breaking  down  during 
training.  I  have  frequently  spoken  to  univer- 
sity men  on  the  subject,  and  they  have  usually 
been  unable  to  recall  any  very  palpable  cases 
among  their  personal  friends  of  serious  effects 
thus  produced.  I  am  myself  acquainted  with 
several  university  oars  who  have  home  their 
part  in  these  great  struggles  without  damage ; 
and  there  are  several  well-known  instances  of 
the  doubling  of  this  with  the  blue  ribbon  of 
Cambridge  distinction,  the  position  of  senior 
classic.  Dr.  Fiaser  of  Endinburgh  has  pub- 
lished in  The  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology, a  series  of  sphygmographio  tracings 
taken  on  boats'  crews  immediately  after  their 
most  violent  efforts,  and  was  unable  to  detect 
by  the  most  careful  observation  any  indication 
of  any  injurious  amount  of  o&rdiac  excitement. 
I  think  therefore  we  may  fairly  assume  that  the 
fact  of  indulging  in  even  severe  boating  exer* 
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cise  doea  not  lead  to  the  inevitably  serioiu  re- 
sults sometimes  described. 

Gymnastics,  while  they  hare  the  disadvan- 
tage  of  being  conducted  under  cover,  are  valua- 
ble to  many,  as  supplying' their  only  possible 
form  of  actual  sport ;  but  after  the  frame  is  fully 
knit  they  must  be  employed  with  caution. 
About  the  time  they  were  first  introduced  into 
the  Army,  I  saw  several  cases  of  dilatation  and 
great  irritability  of  the  heart's  action  caused  by 
their  incautious  user  among  the  recruits  of  the 
Coldstream  Guards. 

.  Bunning  has  always  struck  me  as  a  doubtful 
form  of  athletics,  from  the  great  amount  of 
strain  thrown  upon  the  circulating  system.  I 
have  never  observed  any  specially  evil  results, 
but  have  oft^  seen  the  distressing  amount  of 
faintness  and  dyspnoea  experienced  by  lads  after 
such  efforts.  Pedestrians  are  neither  a  healthy 
nor  a  long-lived  race,  and  the  recent  death, 
from  aneurism,  of  Bichard  Manks,  England's 
greatest  hero  in  this  department,  has  a  signifi- 
cant bearing  en  this  point. 

Cricket  js  a  harmless  game,  but  subject,  of 
course,  to  accidents,  like  all  others.  I  have 
seen  ono  case  of  sharp  concussion  of  the  brain 
produced  by  the  forcible  meeting  of  two  heads 
whose  owners  were  running  at  the  same  ball ; 
and  another  in  which  marked  cardiac  symptoms, 
indicated  by  faintness,  dyspnoea,  irregularity  of 
the  heart's  action  and  a  distinct  bruit  at  the 
base,  were  the  result  of  violent  exertion  in  hot 
weather.  That  these  symptoms  were  merely 
due  to  relaxation  of  the  muscular  fiber,  causing 
a  species  of  temporary  dilatation,  was  proved  by 
the  entire  recovery  of  the  patient  under  rest. 

And  now  we  come  to  foot-ball,  the  most  im- 
portant in  some  respects  of  all ,  for  while  other 
games  are  played  on  the  uniform  system,  this 
changes  its  rule  in  almost  every  great  schooL 
My  experience  is  solely  derived  from  Rugby, 
where  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  carefully 
watching  it  effects  during  two  seasons,  and  of 
treating  the  accidents  which  have  occurred.  I 
may  explain  that  the  system  there  pursued  is 
for  any  one  to  pick  up  the  ball  and  run  with  it 
if  possible  into  the  goal,  the  object  of  his  adver- 
saries naturally  being  to  trip  him  up,  or  arrest 
his  progress  by  any  possible  means.  In  former 
years  much  kicking  or  *' hacking,"  aa  it  is  tech- 
nically termed,  used  to  be  indulged  in,  and 
players  then  took  the  opportunity  of  paying  off 
old  scores  on  the  shins  pf  their  enemies.  The 
damage  done  to  the  tibia  was  at  that  time  some- 
times serious,  or,  at  all  events,  troublesome  in 
character.  On  my  first  arrival  at  Rugby,  I  was 
shocked  at  what  seemed  to  my  inexperienced 


eye  the  unnatural  roughness  of  the  game,  aad 
felt  convinced  that  serious  aocidentB  nraat  be  of 
frequent  occurrence ;  but  such  is  the  elactxatj 
of  youth,  that  I  can  summon  up  by  no  meana  a 
lengthy  record ;  and  it  may  not  be  devoid  ef 
interest  if,  in  a  few  words  as  possible,  I  Tcntme 
to  sum  the  medical  history  of  fbot-ball  in  ay 
own  experience. 

The  collar-bone  has  been  ftuctuied  twiee; 
the  radius  bent  once ;  end  one  ease  ooouned  in 
which  the  two  middle  metacaipal  bones  of  tke 
left  hand  were  broken  by  the  fingera  being 
forcibly  bent  backward. 

Feriostal  swellings  on  the  shin  are  not  un- 
common, but  seldom  give  much  tronLle^  aad 
never  go  on  to  suppuration  if  treated  vrith  anfi- 
cient  care.  Sprains  and  minor  oontosiona  nrast 
necessarily  be  of  frequent  occurrence.  Violent 
strains  of  the  knee  are  met  with,  in  whioh  the 
limb  is  twisted  forcibly  outward,  and  where  the 
resulting  efiusion  is  both  considerable  and  obsti- 
nate. But  what  is  more  special  to  the  game  is 
the  occurrence  of  small  bursal  sweUings  in  tibe 
sheath  of  the  quadrieeps  extensor  tendon,  ex- 
actly over  its  insertion  into  the  tnberele  of  the 
tibia.  It  is  surprisiug  how  much  inconvenieaee 
this  appaiently  trifling  disability  oocaeions,  by 
weakening  the  affected  limb  and  diminishing  its 
kicking  power.  Merely  palliative  treatraeot 
by  blistering  and  iodine  seldom  does  mndb 
good  ;  and,  if  let  alone,  they  usually  euro  tiieiB- 
selves  by  hardening,  Ifke  the  somewhat  asalo* 
gous  condition  of  a  curb  on  a  hozee's  hock. 

The  nervous  system  does  not  <^len  direedy 
suffer.  One  lad,  after  falls  on  the  bead,  has 
twice  experienced  the  same  train  of  symptona, 
consisting  of  total  loss  of  all  recollection  of  the 
game  and  its  attendant  circumstanoes,  lasting 
for  several  days.  His  memory  in  other  respecto 
is  quite  unimpaired,  but  this  part  of  his  exist- 
ence is  for  the  time  effectually  obliterated  from 
his  mind. 

But  about  a  month  ago  a  very  serious  aoei- 
dent  happened  at  Rugby,  which,  having  beea 
made  the  subject  of  pretty  free  public  comment, 
requires  no  apology  for  being  brought  briefly 
under  notio'e. 

J.  L  ,  aged  eighteen,  was  playing,  as 
head  of  his  house-twenty  in  a  very  keenly  con- 
tested match,  and  being  in  possession  of  the 
ball,  was  set  upon  by  the  main  body  of  his  op- 
ponents, and  thrown  forcibly  to  the  ground. 
His  neck  was  bent  forward  with  so  much  vio- 
lence that,  in  the  words  of  an  eye-witness,  ha 
nose  touched  his  chest ;  and,  as  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  he  had  sustained  some  severe  in- 
jury, he  was  removed  to  an  adjoining  pavilion. 
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Happening  to  be  on  the  ground,  I  saw  him  at 
once,  and  found  hizn  oool  and  ooUeoted,  with  a 
pale  face  and  anxious  oonntenanoe,  and  suffer- 
ing acute  pain  at  the  back  of  the  neck.    Sensa- 
tion and  motion  were  entirely  lost  from  the 
waiit  downward ;  but  in  a  few  mioutus,  on  the 
effect  of  the  shock  passing  away,  feeling  was 
restored,  and  he  was  conveyed  to  his  house.     I 
will  now  enter  fully  into  the  details  of  the  oase ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that,  in  consultation  with  Mr. 
Baker  of  Birmingham,  the  injury  was  found  to 
liave  been  sustained  somewhere  between  the 
fifth  and  seventh  cervical  yertebro ;  there  be- 
ing no  trace  of  fracture,  but  evidences  of  con- 
cussion, with  probable  effusion  of  blood  into  or 
around  the  spinal  cord.    During  the  first  few 
days  there  was  almost  total  absence  of  thoracic 
breathing,  combined  with  a  distressing  sensa- 
tion of  tightness  round  the  waist;  and  grave 
fears  were  entertained  lest  inflammatory  action, 
or  a  reouzrenoo  of  hemorrhage,  extending  up- 
ward, might  so  affiact  the  origin  of  the  phrenic 
as  to  extinguish  life.    But  this  danger  happily 
passed,  power  gradually  became  restored  to  his 
limbs,  the  left  leg  making  much  slower  progress 
than  the  right,  and  the  right  arm  being  also 
considerably  enfeebled ;  on  the  fifteenth  day  the 
use  of  the  catheter  could  be  dispensed  with,  and 
the  bawels  began  to  recover  their  healthy  tone ; 
and  progressive  improvement  has  gone  on  in  so 
aatis^tory  a  manner  that  he  can  now,  at  a 
period  of  thirty-two  days  from  the  date  of  the 
accident,  use  his  legs  as  freely  as  the  horizontal 
posture  will  permit.    It  has  been  judged  pru- 
dent^ as  a  precautionary  measure,  to  keep  him 
strictly  at  rest;  but  so  far  as  present  opportuni- 
ties will  permit  the  formation  of  an  opinion, 
we  have  good  hopes  of  his  ultimate  recovery.* 
The  treatment  oonsiBted,  in  the  first  instance, 
of  ice  to  the  spine,  followed  by  coui^ter-irrita- 

*  Hd  is  now  (Maxell,  1870)*  aUe  to  walk  abont,  and  use 
bia  limlw  frealy. 


tion ;  subsequent  to  which  he  has  steadily  con- 
tinued the  use  of  five-grain  doses  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  thrice  a  day.  A  liberal  diet,  with  a 
moderate  quantity  of  stimulants,  was  allowed ; 
and,  thanks  to  an  excellent  constitution,  the 
lad*8  health  has  continued  almost  unimpaired. 

The  shocks  and  jars  to  which  the  brains  and 
spinal  cord  are  exposed  by  this  mode  of  playing 
the  game  are  considerable ;  for  not  only  do  the 
boys  frequently  fall  on  their  heads,  but  there  is 
much  twisting  and  wrenching  of  the  back.  We 
might  almost  expect  the  injurious  results  to 
resemble  those  met  with  in  railway  ixyuries ; 
and,  though  I  have  never  heard  of  any  such 
insidious  secondary  consequences^  it  is  hard  to 
suppose  that  the  delicate  nervous  matter  can 
thus  be  knocked  about  with  impunity.  A  mas- 
ter in  a  large  public  school,  who  has  given 
some  attention  to  this  subject,  tells  me  that  a 
well-marked  difference  is  thus  often  made  in 
boys  as  they  grow  up,  and  that  he  has  over  and 
over  again  seen  the  fine  edge  and  keenness  of 
talent  worn  away  by  such  rough  usage.  How 
far  such  effects  can  be  produced  without  actual 
symptoms,  and  to  what  degree  permanent 
diminution  of  nervous  energy  can  result  with- 
out sufficient  change  of  structure  to  reveal  itself 
outwardly,  may  be  a  question.  The  teachings 
of  modem  surgery  tell  us  that  in  no  case  is  con- 
cussion of  the  brain,  however  slight,  unattended 
by  some  appreciable  lesion ;  and  the  violent  and 
oft-repeated  falls  and  blows  I  have  described, 
without  going  this  length,  may  remove  the 
delicate  and  subtile  portions  of  the  intel^ot  by 
some  gradual  degeneration,  too  minute  for  even 
microscopic  detection. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  reflect,  however,  that  the 
roughness  and  violence  of  these  sports  are  soft- 
ened down  year  by  year ;  for.  custom  and  tradi- 
tion have  so  hallowed  many  of  their  usages  that 
he  were  a  bold  man  who  would  venture  sud^ 
denly  to  lay  the  axe  to  their  root. 
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HOWEVER  we  may  distrust  a  mere  "  mus- 
cular Christianity,'*  it  is  quite  certain 
that  one  of  the  demands  of  the  age  is  for  more 
physical  stamina,  more  development  of  the 
physical  powers,  more  health  for  females.  The 
importance  of  this,  and  the  interest  manifested 


in  every  thing  connected  with  such  an  improve- 
ment, are  based  upon  their  relative  importance, 
and  upon  the  fact  that  women  exerts  a  control- 
ing  influence  in  society,  socially  and  morally,, 
as  well  as  physically.  As  she  is,  so  will  society- 
be,  to  a  greater  extent  than  she  may  suppose. 
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Like  motlier,  like  children/'  ib  as  tme  as  a 
Bimilar  saying  in  reference  to  the  relations  of 
pastors  and  people.  Mothers  necessarily  entail 
tKeir  then  present  condition  upon  their  off- 
spring. The  strong  and  yigoroos  are  the 
mothers  of  a  hardy  face,  while  the  puny  trans- 
mit their  diseaEes  and  diseasing  tendencies  in  a 
most  terrihle  manner  and  to  a  fearful  extent 

The  customs  of  society,  the  occupations  of 
females  to  a  great  extent,  and  popular  prejudices, 
are  unfaTorabls  to  the  physical  culture  of 
women.  Those  fabulous  monster  personages, 
Madam  Prim  and  Mrs.  Ckundy,  are  already 
considerfibly  **  exercised"  by  some  slight  irregu- 
larities in  the  deportment  of  women.  Any  de- 
Tiation  from  established  forms  and  models,  any 
breaking  away  from,  custom  in  the  style  of 
walking  even,  is  regarded  as  an  innoration,  on 
the  supposition  that  woman  is  under  obligation 
to  conform  to  certain  regulations,  to  adopt  a 
Parisian  gait,  a  deviation  from  which  is  im- 
proper and  unrefined.  All  of  this  restraint  is 
calculated  to  enerrate,  cripple,  and  debilitate. 
Woman  has  muscles  and  she  has  a  right  to  use 
them  in  a  proper  manner.  They  were  given 
her  for  a  good  purpose,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  she  should  ignore  them  or  be  ashamed  to 
develop  them.  What  if  the  great  souroe  of 
joy,  light,  and  heat,  the  sun,  should  leave  his 
seal  of  approbation  on  her  brow,  as  she  rejoices 
in  his  glad  presence,  inspiring  the  mountain  air, 
vivified  by  his  healing  beams?  What  if  she 
roams  over  hills,  "  catching  a  sunrise  "  on  their 
craggf  peaks,  through  the  smiling  glades, 
plucking  the  beautiful  flowers,  looking  through 
Nature  up  to  Nature's  Qod,  or  in  her  rambles, 
or  is  pleased  to  ran,  leap,  frolic,  and  rejo'ce  in 
freedom,  developing,  strengthening  her  hun- 
dreds of  muscles^  giving  them  hardness  and 
firmness  P  Such  exercise  and  such  breathing  of 
God's  pure  air,  will  benefit  her  as  much  as  her 
•coarser  brother,  and  she  needs  it  as  much. 
What  if  her  limbs  become  a  little  rotund,  her 
hands  enlarged,  her  brow  somewhat  bronzed, 
the  artificial  "  brunette  P"  What  if  she  should 
walk  to  church  or  on  errands  of  mercy,  to  the 
•distance  of  one,  two,  three,  or  more  miles  P  She 
need  not  be  ashamed  of  it,  since  such  efforts 
will  impart  just  the  vivacity,  suppleness,  stam- 
ina, and  endurance  that  she  will  need  as  she 
^assumes  the  duties  of  maternity.  The  spirit- 
woman  still  remains,  though  her  limbs  may 
have  become  developed  and  her  hands  a  little 
*'  brawny,"  less  "  deUcate"  and  "  artwtio"  than 
!  Madam  Prim's  modeL  Such  vigorous  and 
health-imparting  recreations  and  labors  will 
have  a  wonderful  inflnenoe  in  dissipating  the 


"  blues,' '  if  not  much  of  the  sickly  senttmentalism 
of  modem  times.  Such  vagaries,  dreamy 
visions,  etc.,  are  fungus  growths,  fhe  ontcgo|>» 
pings  of  an  undevdoped  body  and  a  oorrespond- 
ingly  undeveloped  and  abnormal  oonditioa  d 
the  mental  constitution.  A  vapid  body  ordi- 
narily enshrines  a  vi^pid  souL  Each  ymxtakmg 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  other. 

Woman's  employments  are  too  often  nnfavoo^ 
able  to  the  development  of  muscular  power,  oad 
the  consequent  strengthening  of  powen  «f 
health.  There  is  not  sufficient  play  of 
action.  Many  of  her  avocations,  mider 
ing  circumstances,  demand  a  sitting  posture  and 
fixedness  of  position.  Sewing,  for  eamnple, 
will  bring  into  ^xeroise  but  few  of  the  Boariy 
five  hundred  muscles  of  the  body,  the 
of  the  few  requiring  comparatively  little 
The  posture  while  sitting  is  almcet  eqoivaleBt 
to  binding  the  muscles  with  stnmg  bonds, 
tively  preventing  fieedom  of  movements, 
posture  is  especially  unfavorable  in  its 
upon  the  stomach,  heart,  liver,  etc, 
almost  necessarily  in  some  form  of  dyq[>epaia9 
liver  complaint,  or  supposed  derangement  of  the 
heart,  which,  oftener  than  otherwise,  ia  bat  a 
stomaoh  derangement,  the  sympathy  of  one 
with  the  other.  The  stomabh  is  a  very  impoai- 
ant  organ,  and  exerts  a  potent  infloenee,  by 
sympathy,  over  the  heart,  liver,  brain,  etc. 
These  employments  are  predisely  calenlated  to 
cramp  its  movements,  actually  and  positively 
preveButing  a  certain  movement  neoeeaary  to 
healthy  digestion.  Hence,  the  headatthes^  the 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  the  "  sinking  at  the  pit 
of  the  stomaoh,"  the  constipation  of  the  bowels, 
the  indigestion,  the  *'mind  in  the  stomaoh," 
etc,  resulting  as  naturally  from  these  eondi- 
tions  as  efEeots  ever  succeed  causes.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  other  employments,  those  de- 
manding but  little  efibrt,  HtUe  movement,  not 
enough  to  circulate  the  blood,  not  enough  to 
impart  energy  or  seeure  vigor. 

Woman  needs  a  greater  variety  of  employ- 
ments, a  wider  rarge.  It  is  true  that  ordinary 
«  housework"  affiixds  quite  a  range^  but  there 
are  oomparatively  few  of  the  young  ladies  who 
are  willing  to  engage  in  this  highly  useful  and 
ajq[kropriate  avocation,  though,  unquestionably, 
it  is  far  better  for  the  health  than  most  of  those- 
sov^ht  by  them.  Some  of  the  shops,  tiie  facto- 
ries, the  sewing  machines,  ete.,  are  destroying 
the  health  of  the  future  mothers,  rendering 
them  totally  unfit  to  assume  such  relations. 
The  objections  to  the  sewing  machine,  it  should 
be  stated,  do  not  relate  to  their  employment  in 
the  family,  but  to  cantUmt  employment inthe 
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flihope,  to  the  unfavorable  position,  long-con- 
tinaed,  the  hody  demanding  a  change  of  pos- 
ture. Rest  consists  more  in  a  chang$  of  lahor, 
calling  a  difllerent  set  of  muscles  into  action, 
than  in  a  cessation  of  labor.  Those  whose  avo- 
cations atre  of  a  sedentary  character,  would  be 
materially  benefited  by  a  frequent  brisk  walk 
or  run  even,  some  eflbrt  oalculated'to  improve 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance.  This  circulation  is  also 
Tory,  much  imprared  by  surface  friction  with  a 
crash  towel,  flesh  brush,  or  even  the  hand,  such 
action  being  a  kind  of  substitute  for  exercise, 
both  being  preferable  to  either  alone. 

Again,  gardming  is  a  very  appropriate  em- 
ployment for  females.  It  will  prove  an  advan- 
tage even  to  the  ordinary  housekeeper,  who  may 
often  suppose  that  she  has  sufficient  exercise. 
It  is  a  change^  and  will  rest  the  seamstress 
wonderftilly.  If  one  wishes  a  *'  change  of  air," 
or  of  the  *'  scene,'*  it  is  not  necessary  to  hie 


away  to  Saratoga,  Newport,  the  mountains,  etc. 
—all  well  enough,  perhaps — while  a  very  im- 
portant change  is  secured  easily  by  taking  the 
hoe,  rake,  spade,  etc.,  laboring  vigoiouslyat  the 
time  when  the  birds  send  up  their  most  musical 
notes  of  praise  to  the  Omnipotent.  Is  your 
blood  poor  P  Purify  it  by  full  inspirations  of 
God's  pure  air,  and  perspire,  throwing  off  the 
impurities  of  the  body  in  Nature's  way,  by 
active  labor  in  caring  for  your  garden,  and  you 
have  a  better  remedy  than  sarsaparilla.  Have 
you  a  poor  appetite  P  Take  exercise  Jlrst  and 
you  will  be  able  to  omit  the  "bitters."  Are 
you  weakP  TJie  your  muscles  properly,  not 
ovor-laboring,  exercising  and  then  resting,  the 
only  manner  in  which  we  can  safely  add  to  our 
strength,  and  you  will  reap  the  reward.  Take 
full,  deep  inspirations,  freely  usinfl:  the  *'  good 
things  of  Gk>d,"  air  and  sunlight,  thankful  for 
such  a  bountiful  supply. 


-►♦- 
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Open   the   Door   for   the   Children. 


BT  MRS.  M.  A.  KIDDBB. 

/^PEN  the  door  for  the  childrea, 
^-^  Tenderly  gather  them  in ; 
In  from  the  highways  and  hedges. 

In  from  the  places  of  sin. 
Some  are  so  young  and  so  helpless, 

Some  are  so  hungry  and  oold ; 
Open  the  door  lor  the  children, 
Gather  them  in  to  the  fold ! 

Open  the  ^oor  for  the  childrea ; 

See !  they  axe  coming  is  throngs ; 
Bid  them  sit  down  to  the  banquet, 

Teach  them  your  beautiful  songs  I 
Pray  you  the  Father  to  bless  them, 

Pray  you  that  grace  may  be  given ; 
Open  the  door  to  the  ohildren, 

*<  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Open  the  door  for  the  children. 

Take  the  dear  lamba  by  the  hand ; 
Point  them  to  troth  and  to  goodness, 

Send  them  to  Canaan's  land. 
Some  are  so  young  and  so  helpless^ 

Some  are  so  hungry  and  oold ; 
Open  the  door  for  the  childzeo, 

Gather  them  into  the  fold! 
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Fathers   and   their   Children! 


BT  HBS.   R.   C.   BIBD8A.LL. 


FROM  the  beginning  of  a  child's  life  until 
he  is  fairly  launched  alone,  the  father's 
training  is  quite  as  important  as  that  of  the 
mother.  In  books  and  ocoasional  articles  upon 
the  training  of  children,  the  father  is  almost  in- 
variably ignored  ;  why  I  do  not  know,  unleas 
for  the  reason  that  he  is  generally  lees  pre- 
pared by  previous  education  than  the  mother 
for  the  performance  of  a  parent's  duty  toward 
his  children,  and  is  therefore  kept  back  by 
over-sensitiveness  as  to  his  fitness.  Certain  it 
is  that  very  many  fathers  leave  the  govern- 
ment of  their  children  entirely  to  the  mother. 
And  there  are  mothers  who  do  do  not  wish 
otherwise,  who  have  an  incomprehensible 
jealousy  of  any  one,  even  the  nearest  and  dear- 
est one,  sharing  their  authority. 

But  the  training  of  children,  to  be  perfect,  must 
be  justly  divided  between  the  fiither  and  mother. 
The  mother's  duty  comes  first,  of  course,  for 
Ood  has  made  heo  the  natural  physical  guardian 
of  the  tender  little  ones,  but  the  father's  duty 
soon  commences,  and  can  not  be  neglected 
without  the  possibility  of  great  harm  to  the 
future  character  of  the  child.  When  the  first 
child  comes,  it  is  probable  that  every  father  at 
all  worthy  of  the  name  feels  some  stirring  of 
heart  and  hears  an  inner  voice  telling  him  of  a 
work  to  be  done.  He  has  taken  one  step  when 
he  receives  his  helpless  little  baby  in  his  arms — 
nothing  else  will  make  him  as  tender-hearted  as 
this,  and  induce  him  to  enter  upon  the  course 
he  ought  to  pursue.  What  can  be  said  for  the 
man  who  deliberately  refuses  for  weeks  even  to 
look  at  his  child  P 

There  are  such  men,  and  their  indignation 
would  be  great  if  told  that  they  were  not  good 
fathers,  for  are  they  not  now  at  the  head  of 
families  of  boys  and  girls  just  as  well*behaved 
as  any  of  their  neighbors  P  Behavior  in  which 
children  may  have  been  drilled  is  not  always  an 
index  of  their  feelings. 

The  father  can  not  postpone  his  oare  of  a 
child  until  a  certain  fixed  time,  without  losing 
some  measure  of  the  influenoe  he  ought  to  exert. 
No  matter  how  awkward  he  may  feel,  he  should 
lay  aside  all  his  sensitiveness,  and  often  take  his 
little  one,  partly  to  relieve  the  mother  of  her 
continual  care,  but  quite  as  much  that  his 
knowledge  of  and  love  for  the  child  may  grow 
with  its  growth. 


When  the  necessity  for  government  arisei,  he 
should  beai  his  part  of  the  burden.  He  should 
not  turn  a  child  over  to  the  mother  for  oonw- 
tion  when  diaobedient  under  his  care,  ueitber 
should  he  usurp  the  mother^s  place.  When  one 
parent  is  engaged  in  reproving  or  punishing  a 
child,  the  other  should  never  interfere  by  word 
or  look,  except  in  the  case  of  a  mistake  having 
been  made  in  regard  to  the  iiault  commitiBd. 
All  intercession;  or  rematla  upom  ovsr-sererit; 
in  the  presence  of  a  child,  are  apt  to  hare  the 
efibct  upon  his  mind  which  interference  in  a 
quarrel  between  an  Irishman  and  his  wife 
usually  produces,  vis.,  to  arouse  a  stonD,at 
least,  of  resentment,  against  the  would-be  peaoe- 
maker.  Upon  the  conduct  of  hnaband  and  wife 
toward  each  other  depends  in  a  grsat  degree 
the  good  behavior  and  the  happiness  of  diil- 
dren. 

There  must  be  perSsct  union  between  them. 
Day  by  day  the  beautiful  iwomiees  of  the  Biar- 
riage  service  should  be  put  in  practice.  There 
is  one  word  in  the  service  to  which  I  have  x^ 
ferred,  that  seems  to  me  to  embrace  all  the  rat. 
The  husband  solemnly  promisee  to  eherid  Im 
wife-— the  wife  as  solemnly  repeats  the  pramiie. 
If  the  word  cherish  were  understood  in  all  its 
beauty  and  fullness  of  meaning,  and  the  promi« 
were  made  with  a  thorough  appreciation  of  iti 
solemnity  and  binding  foroe,  sorely  there  woold 
never  be  harsh  words  and  dissenaion  andreaent- 
ment  between  husband  and  wife. 

To  eheriih  is  first  to  hold  dear  (in  the  heait 
and  in  the  house),  then  to  treat  with  fondntfi, 
to  treat  with  respect^  and,  rising  in  the  scale,  to 
encourage. 

How  comprehensive  a  word  it  is,  its  tendrils 
of  meaning  twining  themselves  into  and  around 
the  sweetest  relations  of  home  life !  One  parent 
should  never  be  obliged  to  make  excuses  for  the 
conduct  of  the  other.  Mothers  frequently  en- 
deavor to  keep  their  children  from  habits  which 
the  fiither  daily  practices.  The  mother,  seeing 
in  her  boy  the  development  of  a  tasto  for  tohasco, 
tells  him  that  she  does  not  wish  him  to  nae  it  in 
any  form.  The  boy  looks  up  with  clear,  honeflt 
eyes,  and  asks,  "  Why  does  fieUher  chew  to- 
bacco P" 

The  mother  attempts  to  explain  so  as  to  make 
him  feel  that  the  use  of  tobacco  is  a  veiy  he^ 
habit,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  hie 
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losing  any  confidence  in  his  father.  It  is  a 
difficult  matter,  however,  and  any  clear-sighted 
child  will  perceive  that  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  his  parents,  and  theff  can  not 
both  be  fight.  The  nse  of  slang  words  and 
phrases  is  a  very  common  habit,  thought  of  by 
many  as  hardly  a  bad  habit  at  alL  A  child's 
sensibilities  may  become  deadened  to  the  wrong 
of  bad  habits,  but  they  should  not  be  so,  any 
more  than  his  physical  taste  for  simple  and 
healthful  food  should  be  vitiated  by  indulgence 
in  gross  and  unwholesome  diet. 

If  the  father's  pursuit  is  an  out-door  one,  he 
should  haf  e  his  children  with  him,  if  possible, 
some  of  the  time,  for  he  may  have  little  other 
time  for  gaining  and  keeping  .their  confidence. 
If  he  answers  their  questions  as  to  his  occupa- 
tion and  tallcAo  them  in  easy,  simple  style  of 
the  various  subjects  suggested  by  their  daily  in- 
tercourse, he  may  toach  them  very  much.    The 
father,  if  well  educated,  is  peculiarly  fitted  to 
bo  the   instructor  of  his  children  in  certain 
branches ;  and,  even  if  his  education  is^defioient, 
a  true  desire  for  knowledge  for  himself  and  his 
children  will  enable  him  to  learn  and  teach  a 
great  deal.    It  is  my  own  modest  opinion,  and 
I  hope  the  expression  of  it  may  not  arouse  any 
body's  indignation,  that  those  persons  make  a 
wholesale  mistake  who  claim  that  women  in 
gentralBxe  capable  of  filling  the  places  of  men. 
That  there  are  women  who  grasp  some  subjects 
in  much  the  same  way  as  men,  and  are  as  well 
qualified  to  apply  them,  is  an  indisputable  fact ; 
that  such  women  need  not  be  masculine  in  their 
appearance  and  characters,  and  that  muiy  etre 
not  so,  is  quite  as  certain.    But  such  women  are 
the  exceptions,  and  it  iB  only  occasionally  that 
we  meet  one  in  the  ordinary  circle  of  our  ac- 
quaintances.   There  is  an  element  in  the  true 
man's  character  which  is  and  should  be  want- 
ing in  women,  a  certain  something  which  can 
best  be  expressed  by  the  word  manliness.    The 
woman  on  the  other  hand  possesses  womanlinesi^ 
and  the  more  freely  developed  these  comprehen- 
sive qualities  are  in  parents,  the  better  teachers 
and  guides  they  may  be  for  their  children. 

The  mother's  nature  leads  her  to  patCionlar 
and  minute  instruction,  and  the  resalt,  if  she 
were  alone  in  her  great  work,  might  be  to  make 
her  children  narrow-minded,  but  the  father, 
looking  at  subjects  in  a  wider,  fuller  way,  can 
teach  his  children  the  habit  of  generalisation. 
With  the  best  of  training,  that  which  is  con^ 
ducted  by  both  parents,  a  child's  character  may 
become  well  developed  and  rounded,  deficient  in 
no  respect.  When  one  parent  fails  in  his  or  her 
duty}  or  is  removed  by  death,  of  oourse  it  be- 


hooves the  remaining  one  to  fill  the  place  of  both 
as  well  as  possible,  and  this  remark  sugg^ts  a 
thought  which  I  date  back  to  a  book  read  in  my 
very  early  childhood,  the  Autobiography  of 
Heinrich  Stilling.    There  is  much  in  the  book 
that  is  interesting   and   instructive,  but  one 
that  impressed  me  with  peculiar  force  was  the 
relation  of  the  death  of  Heinrioh's  mother,  and 
of  his  being  cared  for  and  trained  by  his  father 
until  quite  a  large  boy.    The  time  came  when 
his  father  concluded  that  he  needed  help  in  his 
work,  for  he  found  his  boy  becoming  dreamy, 
spending  much  of  his  time  in  an  imaginary 
world  of  his  own.    He  therefore  took  to  wife  a 
substantial,  practical  woman,  with  no  apprecia- 
tion of  any  thing  superior  to  mere  drudgery. 
She  could  not  understand,  and  therefore  had  no 
patience  with  Heinrioh's  higher  tastes,  and  the 
consequence  was  much  unhappiness  to  Heinrich 
and  hindrance  to  his  success  in  life.    Ilie  inev- 
itable thought  to  the  reader  was,  **  How  much 
happier  both  Heuarich  and  his  father  might 
have  been  if  the  latter  had  remained  unmarried, 
and  had  himself  performed  the  task  of  gently 
and  gradually  modifying  his  son's  tastes !" 

And  my  general  thought  or  questioning  is. 
Why  is  it  that  so  many  women  losing  their 
husbands  resist  all  solicitations  to  marry  again 
and  devote  themselves  entirely  to  their  chil- 
dren, and  that  men  almost  never  adopt  the 
same  course  ?    A  very  common  answer  would 
be,  The  father  has  a  business,  his  children  to  pro- 
vide for,  etc.,  and  in  many  cases  the  excuse 
would  be  a  valid  one ;  but  there  are  men  just 
so  situated  that  they  could  give  no  reason  better 
than  that  of  incompetency,  which  usually  means 
want  of  inclination.     In  the  report,  in  The 
Christian  Union,  of  an  address  by  Dr.  Peabody 
to  the  graduating   class  of   Abott  Academy, 
these  words  occur :    *'  Certainly  it  is  a  matter 
of  common  remark  how  much  nearer  to  the 
lives  of  her  children  a  mother's  influence  pene- 
trates than  a  father's."    A  remark  like  this, 
containing  so  much  truth,  is  inclined  to  make 
one  settle  down  in  the  conviction  that  the  usual 
must  be  the  inevitable,  but  most  people  know 
cases  to  disprove  this  conviction.     It  is  our 
happiness  to  have  known  fathers  who  did  their 
part  in  the  training  of  their  children  well  and 
nobly,  and  they  have  had  their  reward  in  the 
gratitude  and  love  and  veneration  of  their  chil- 
dren, equal  in  every  respect  to  the  same  feelings 
toward  the  mother. 

The  father's  most  common  fault  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  children  is  that  of  too  great  inten- 
sity, if  I  may  so  call  it.  If  a  child  is  slow  in 
obeying  or  obstinate  in  resisting  authority,  the 
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father  is  apt  to  speak  to  Mm  with  sacli  seyerity 
as  to  compel  instant  obediencOf  but  at  the  same 
time  to  call  up  a  look  in  the  child's  eyes  which 
should  never  come  ther9,  a  look  which  says, 
"The  time  will  come  when  I  won't  have  to 
mind  you."  The  mother  naturally  tends  to  the 
other  extreme.  The  style  of  each  may  be 
modified  and  impzoved  by  some  imitation  of  the 
other. 

When  children  have  attained  the  age  of  ten 
or  twelve  years,  there  is  little  new  to  be  at- 
tempted in  their  government.  They  have 
learned  obedience ;  they  have  a  leg^ar  routine 
of  duties;  they  have  pleasures  of  a  simple, 
natural  kind,  and  they  are  able  to  acquire 
kno\^edge  by  their  own  exertions,  instead  of 
having  it  all  bestowed  upon  them  by  others. 
Thoughtless  parents  take  comfort  in  the  idea 
that  their  children  are  now  ^*out  of  ike  way" 
and  leave  them  to  their  own  devices  just  at  the 
time  when  they  need  more  than  ever  society, 
sympathy,  and  occupation.  The  parents'  duties, 
though  they  may  not  be  numerous,  are  exceed* 
ingly  important.  Their  children,  thonld  now 
begin  to  practice  virtues  from  principle^  as  weU 
as  from  obedience  to  their  parents. 

They  should  leani  something  of  their  rela* 
tions  to  their  fellow*men.  The  duty  of  the 
strictest,  most  imwavering  honesty  must  be  en- 
forced by  precept  and  example.  Children  had 
better  never  hear  the  old  maxim,  "  Honesty  is 
the  best  policy,"  unless  all  idea  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word  piiliey  can  be  kept  out  of  their 
minds. 

Policy  is  subtle,  creeping,  snake-like,  and  chil« 
dren  who  leam  to  direct  their  lives  by  this  mi^ 
n&med  principle,  can  not  become  the  true  men 
and  women  we  would  have  them  be.  Honesty 
should  be  t«ught  and  practiced,  as  should  all 
other  virtues,  because  it  is  right  in  God's  sight. 
Politeness  of  the  kind  so  beautifully  defined  to 
be  *'  true  kindness  kindly  expressed,"  in  place 
of  hollow-hearted  rules  of  etiquette,  should  be 
instilled. 

The  right  sort  of  independence  of  opinion 
should  be  taught.  That  independence  which 
exhibits  itself  in  the  tossing  head  and  fiing  of 
the  garments  is  the  sorriest  kind  of  folly,  but 
that  feeling  which  carries  a  child  manfully 
through  some  difficulty,  with  no  thought  of 
what  any  one  but  God  and  his  parents  may 
think,  is  well  worthy  of  his  adoption. 

If  a  child  shows  a  taste  for  any  particular 
pursuit,  it  should  be  watched  and  encouraged. 
Perhaps  the  girl  has  a  fondness  for  experiment- 
ing in  the  cooking  line ;  she  should  not  be  dis- 
couraged by  being  told  of  the  imagined  waate 


of  material,  but  should  be  instructed  bow  ttol  to 
waste. 

6he  should  commence  with  some  article  of 
food  containing  foiir  ingredients  and  simple  in 
its  construction.  Then  the  receipt  should  be 
told  or  given  her,  and  she  should  be  left  to  fol- 
low it  out  to  the  best  of  her  ability.  Or  slie 
may  dftsire  to  cut  and  make  garments.  What- 
ever good  taste  she  has  should  be  encouraged. 
And  BO  with  boys.  The  fi&liher  may  mar  the 
beauty  of  a  whole  life  by  trying  to  fit  his  boy 
into  the  position  which  has  just  suited  himself, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  common  mistakes  that 

m 

fathers  make. 

When  a  boy  is  tea  er  twelve  years  old,  it  is 
not  time  for  him  to  have  any  definite  wish  to 
go  out  into  the  world,  but  he  mav  already  show 
a  liking  for  some  pursuit  and  a  distaste  for  that 
of  his  father,  and  he  should  not  be  sharply 
checked  when  telling  of  what  he  would  like  to 
be,  but  patiently  and  pleasantly  listened  to  and 
advised. 

Parentfl^often,  from  the  fear  of  their  children 
becoming  vain,  speak  to  tiiem  of  their  looks  and 
their  attainments  whenever  they  are  mentioned, 
in  a  depreciatory  way.  This  frequently  engen- 
ders a  habit  of  self*  distrust  and  an  awkwardness 
of  manner  which  are  distressing.  As  little  as 
possible  should  be  said  of  looks,  but  if  a  child 
has  a  fine  face,  it  is  better  to  tell  him  so  hon- 
estly, at  the  same  time  speaking  of  it  as  a 
special  gift  of  God,  and  to  be  preserved  through 
life  only  by  goodness  of  heart  and  life. 

Many  yean  ago,  a  lady  looking  at  the  daguer^ 
reotype  of  a  little  girl,  in  the  presence  of  the 
child,  exclaimed,  with  uplifted  hands,  **  Why, 
what  ears  I"  and  added,  ^*  The  child  hasn't  such 
ears,  has  she  P  Gome  here,  child !"  Then  look- 
ing and  laughing,  she  said,  <*WeU,  they  are 
large;  I  never  noticed  them  before."  The 
lady  probably  never  thought  of  the  circum- 
stance again,  hot  the  impression  of  there  bang 
something  unusual  about  her  ears  did  not  leave 
the  child  until  long  yean  after.  As  a  young 
lady,  she  was  embarrassed  in  society,  distressed 
at  the  thought  of  going  into  a  room  where  there 
were  but  a  few  people,  and  she  now  says  she  can 
date  all  her  diffidence  from  the  remark  upon 
her  ears.  Bashfulness  must  also  be  prevented, 
by  having  children  frequently  see  something  of 
society.  Above  all  things,  children  should  aft 
this  age  feel  the  constant  infiuenee  of  love.  It 
is  a  very  awkward  and  angular  age — ^boys  are 
hobbledehoy  ish,  girls  lanky  and  disagreeable. 
They  are  very  apt  to  encounter  impatience  and 
snubbing  from  older  people,  particularly  if  they 
are  boys.    Boys  an  specially  ineltned  to  ibiek 
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that  their  parents  do  not  love  them,  and  allow 
themselyes  to  fall  into  habits  which  perfect  eon- 
fidence  in  their  parents'  love  would  keep  them 
from. 

Now,  too,  children's  confidence  may  easily  be 
diverted  from  their  parents  to  their  yonng  asso- 
ciaUs.  This  will  be  indiovted  by  their  becoming 
reserved  at  home  and  by  their  impatience  in 
waiting  for  their  friends,  that  they  may  poor 
into  their  ears  some  seoret  plan  or  tale  of 
wounded  feelings.  AU  this  might  be  prevented 
if  there  were  never  any  break  in  the  confidence 
between  parents  and  children. 

Now  the  important  question  arises,  To  what 
kind  of  school  shall  we  send  our  children  F 

Conscientious   parents  consider  the  subject 
carefully,  weighing  the  advantages  of  a  good 
boarding-sclLOol  against  tboee  of  home  and  a 
day-school,  and  very  often  a  little  fondness  of 
di^alay    added   to  the  boarding-school    side 
weigh  it  down  so  heavily  that  the  whole  family 
of  children  is  exiled  from  home  that  they  may 
enjoy  *'  a  ealubrious  climate  and  all  the  advan- 
tages of  home  "  where  they  will  find  the  least  of 
them.    Those  parents  who  do  not  train  their 
children  can  net  do  better  than  te  send  them  to 
a  good  boarding-sobool,  for  they  will  have  there 
something  of  what  they  have  missed  at  home,  but 
the  training  of  no  boarding-school  can  begin  to 
compare  with  the  advantages  of  a  real  home, 
aocompanied  by  regular  attendance  at  a  well- 
conduoted  dayHSchooL     By  well-conducted,  I 
mean  a  school  with  good,  live,  energetic  teach- 
ers, who  keep  up  with  the  times  by  reading  and 
study,  and  maintcun  striot  discipline  by  a  sim- 
ple S3retem  of  rules  without  c^rporeai  pttnifhment. 
It  seems  to  me  a  bad  sign  for  teachers  en 
maue  to  request  the  restoration  of  bodily  pun- 
ishment.   It  has  been  proved,  by  long  experi- 
ence, that  large  schools,  made  up  of  both  sexes, 
can  be  perfectly  governed  by  the  force  of  personal 
character,  assisted  by  a  few  well-chosen  regula- 
tions.    Country  places  are  often  poorly  fur- 
nished with  schools.    In  such  a  case,  the  best 
posaible  arrangement  is  to  have  a  private  tutor 
or  governess.    For   the   parents  can  have  a 
choice  of  teachers  in  this  way,  and  may  pro- 
cure excellent  talent  and  worth  of  character. 
They  can  also  fix  the  number  of  hours  to  be 
spent  in  study,  and  other  particulars  which 
have  their  importance,  and  which  they  would 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  mention,  if  sending  their 
children  to  an  established  school. 

If  means  are  wanting  to  do  even  this,  parents 
needing  a  teacher  for  their  children  can  unite 
with  a  few  other  families  who  also  feel  the  same 
need,  and  together  they  may  obtain  good  in- 


struction  at  no  more  expense  than  they  would 
incur  in  sending  their  children  to  a  poor  school, 
where  they  themselves  could  exercise  no  per- 
sonal supervision.  This  matter  of  personal 
oversight  is  a  very  delicate  one  ;  it  may  be  con- 
ducted so  as  to  g^ve  no  offense,  bi^t  frequently  it 
is  injudicious  and  eccentric.  I  think  that  most 
parents  will  agree  with  me  that  the  last-mentioned 
course  is  preferable  to  sending  children  away 
to  boarding-school  to  spend  the  most  critical 
years  of  their  lives.  For  the  next  six  or  eight 
years  of  their  lives  are  the  most  critical,  and 
will  determine  what  manner  of  men  and  women 
they  shall  be.  And  can  we  at  this  time,  when 
the  good  seed  that  we  have  sowed  is  just  spring- 
ing up,  send  our  children  away  from  us,  to  see 
them  but  a  few  weeks  in  each  year,  and  endure 
the  risk  of  their  beinp:  weaned  from  the  love  o  f 
parents  and  home  P 

We  should  insist  upon  our  children  having 
not  more  than  three  principal  studies  at  one 
time,  and  that  they  shall  only  commence  a  new 
one  in  place  of  one  of  the  three  being  thoroughly 
mastered.  To  accomplish  this  it  is  necessjiry  to 
spend  but  a  few  hours  of  each  day  in  school. 

The  time  out  of  school  should,  some  of  it,  be 
passed  in  active  exercise,  and  it  would  be  better 
if  all  study  could  be  confined  to  regular  school 
hours.  It  is  painful  to  see  little,  young  crea- 
tures spending  their  evenings  in  study,  and  rub- 
bing their  eyes  open  in  a  vain  endeavor  to 
arouse  their  flagging  interest  Judicious  parents 
will  see  that  their  children  study  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning,  if  any  extra  study  is  re- 
quired. 

Children  shoild  look  upon  the  authority  of 
their  teach^  as  absolute.  If  he  is  deficient  in 
knowledge  or  govemhig  power,  or  any  qualities 
essential  to  the  character  of  a  good  teacher,  the 
parents  should  be  the  judges,  and  the  children 
should  neither  hear  nor  make  remarks  upon 
the  subject.  If  a  private  tutor  or  governess  is 
employed,  the  employers  should  never  give  any 
advice  or  suggestions  in  the  presence  of  their 
children,  for  the  latter  should  think  of  the 
teacher  as  the  only  one  to  be  consulted  and 
obeyed  during  school  hours.  As  soon  as  chil- 
dren are  out  of  school,  all  responsibility  of  tho 
teacher  should  end — it  will  be  found  better  for 
both  teacher  and  scholar.  The  tastes  of  chil- 
dren in  regard  to  difierent  branches  of  study 
should  be  judiciously  consulted.  There  are 
children  perfectly  incapable  by  nature  of  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  music ;  others  are  quite  as 
unable  to  learn  foreign  languages.  The  recog- 
nition of  this  fact  would  save  a  great  deal  of 
time,  expense,  weariness,  and  disappointment. 
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OUR   STUDIES   IN    PHYSIOLOGY. 


BT  FaOF.   T.   H.   EUZLET. 


KOTIOir  AND  LOCOMOTION. 

IN  tbe  preceding  Sfcadies  the  manner  in  which 
the  incomings  of  the  human  body  are  con- 
verted into  it8  outgoings  has  been  explained. 
It  has  been  seen  that  new  matter,  in  the  form 
of  vital  and  mineral  foods,  is  constantly  appro- 
priated by  the  bodyi  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
eld  matter,  in  the  shape,  chiefly^  of  carbonic 
acid,  urea,  and  water,  which  is  as  constantly 
g^ing  on. 

The  vital  foods  are  derived  directly,  or  indi- 
rectly, from  the  vegetable  world ;  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  waste  either  are  such  compounds  as 
abound  in  the  mineral  world,  or  immediately 
decompose  into  them.  Consequently,  the  hu- 
man body  is  the  center  of  a  stream  of  matter 
which  sets  incessantly  from  the  vegetable  and 
mineral  worlds  into  the  mineral  world  again. 
It  may  be  compared  to  an  eddy  in  a  river, 
which  may  retain  its  shape  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time,  though  no  one  particle  of  the 
water  of  the  stream  remains  in  it  for  more  than 
a  brief  period. 

But  there  is  this  peculiarity  about  the  human 
eddy,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  particles  of 
matter  which  flow  into  it  have  a  much  more 
complex  composition  than  the  particles  which 
flow  out  of  it.  To  speak  in  what  is  not  alto- 
gether a  metaphor,  the  atoms  which  enter  the 
body  are,  for  the  most  part,  piled  up  in  large 
heaps,  and  tumble  down  into  small  heaps  before 
they  leave  it.  The  forca  which  they  set  free 
in  thus  tumbling  down,  is  the  source  of  the  ac- 
tive powers  of  the  organism. 

These  active  powers  are  chiefly  manifested  in 
the  form  of  motion— movement,  that  is,  either 
of  part  of  the  body,  or  of  the  body  as  a  whole, 
which  last  is  termed  locomotion. 

The  organs  which  produce  total  or  partial 
movements  of  the  human  body,  or  of  the  fluids 
which  it  contains,  are  of  two  kinds :  Oiiia  and 
Muscles. 

Cilia  are  filaments  of  extremely  small  size, 
attached  by  their  bases  to,  and  indeed  growing 
out  from,  the  free  surfaces  of  epithelial  cells. 
They  are  in  incessant  waving  motion,  so  long  as 
life  persists  in  them ;  and  the  motion  of  a  cilium 
continues  even  for  some  time  after  the  epithelial 
coll,  with  which  it  is  connected,  is  detached  from 
the  body.  Not  only  does  the  movement  of  the 
cilia  thus  go  on  independently  of  the  rest  of  the 


body,  but  it  can  not  be  controlled  by  the  action 
of  the  nervous  system.  The  cause  of  the  move- 
ment of  each  cilium  would  appear  to  be  the  al- 
ternate contraction  and  relaxation  of  oppoeite 
fidee  of  its  base  ;  but  why  these  alternations 
take  place  is  unknown. 

Although  no  other  part  of  tbe  body  baa  any 
control  over  the  cilia,  and  though,  so  far  as  we 
know,  they  have  no  direct  communication  with 
one  anoflier,  yet  their  action  is  directed  toward 
a  common  end — the  cilia,  which  cover  extensive 
surfaces,  all  working  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
sweep  whatever  lies  upon  that  surface  in  one 
and  the  same  direction.  Thus,  the  cilia  whic^ 
are  developed  the  upon  epithelial  cells,  which  fine 
the  greater  part  of  the  nasal  cavities  and  the 
trachea,  with  its  ramffloatioDs,  tend  to  drive  the 
mucus  in  which  they  work  outward. 

Muscles  are  accumulations  of  fibers,  each  of 
which  has  the  power,  under  certain  conditions, 
of  shortening  in  length,  while  it  increases  its 
other  dimensions,  so  that  the  absolutp  Tolnme 
of  the  fiber  remains  unchanged.  This  power  is 
called  muscular  contractility;  and  whenever, 
in  virtue  of  this  power,  a  muscular  fiber  oon- 
tracts,  it  tends  to  bring  its  two  ends,  with  what- 
ever may  be  fastened  to  them,  together. 

The  condition  which  ordinarily  determines 
the  cotttraotion  of  a  muscular  fiber  is  a  change 
of  state  in  a  nerve  fiber,  which  is  in  dose  ana- 
tomical connection  with  the  muscular  fSber. 
The  nerve  fiber  is  thence  called  a  motor  fiber, 
because,  by  its  infiuence  on  a  muscle,  it  becomes 
the  indirect  means  of  producing  motion. 

Muscle  is  a  highly  elastic  substance.  It  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  water  (about  as  much  as 
the  blood),  and  during  life  has  a  dear  and  semi- 
transparent  aspect. 

Muscles  may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
two  groups,  according  to  the  manner  in.  which 
the  ends  of  their  fibers  are  fastened ;  into  muscles 
not  attached  to  solid  levers,  and  muscles  at- 
tached to  solid  levers. 

MVSOLBS  MOT  ATTACHED  TO  SOLID  LBTEBS. 

Under  this  head  come  the  muscles  which  are 
appropriately  called  hollow  muscles,  inasmuch 
as  they  inclose  a  cavity  or  surround  a  space ; 
and  their  contraction  lessens  the  capacity  of 
that  cavity,  or  the  extent  of  that  space. 

The  muscular  fibers  of  the  heart,  of  the  blood- 
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▼eflaeU,  of  the  lymphatic  Yessels,  of  tbe  alimen- 
tary canal,  of  the  dactd  of  the  glands,  of  the  irie 
of  the  eye,  are  so  arranged  as  to  Ibrm  hollo v^ 
moscles. 

In  the  heart  the  moBOular  fihen  are  of  the 
striated  kind,  and  their  disposition  is  exceed- 
ingly complex.  The  cavities  which  they  in- 
close are  those  of  the  anricles  and  veotricles ; 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  fihers,  when  they  con« 
tract,  do  so  suddenly  and  together. 

The  iris  of  the  eye  is  like  a  curtain,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  a  circular  hole.  The  mus- 
onlar  fibers  are  of  the  smooth  or  not-sfriated 
kind,  and  they  are  disposed  in  two  ways: 
some  radiating  from  tho  edges  of  the  hole  to  the 
oirooniferenoe  of  the  curtain;  some  arranged 
in  circles,  concentrically  with  the  aperture. 
The  muscular  fibers  contract  suddenly  and 
together,  the  radiating  fibers  necessarily  en- 
larging the  hole,  the  circular  fibers  diminish- 
ing it. 

In  the  alimentary  canal  the  muscular  fibers 
are  also  of  the  unstriatod  kind,  and  they  are 
disposed  in  two  layers ;  one  set  of  fibers  being 
arranged  paiallel  with  the  length  of  the  intes- 
tines, while  the  othen  are  disposed  circularly, 
or  at  right  angles  to  the  former. 

The  contraction  of  these  muscular  fibers  is 
snccessive ;  that  is  to  say,  all  the  muscular 
fibers,  in  a  given  length  of  the  intestines  do  not 
contract  at  once,  but  those  at  one  end  contract 
first,  and  the  others  follow  them  until  the  whole 
series  have  contracted.  As  the  order  of  con- 
traction is,  naturally,  always  the  same,  fi>>m 
the  upper  toward  the  lower  end,  the  effect  of 
this  peristaltic  contraction  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  force  any  matter  contained  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  from  its  upper  toward  its  lower  extrem- 
ity. The  muscles  of  the  walls  of  the  ducts  of 
the  glands  have  a  substantially  similar  arrange- 
ment. 

XrSCLES  ATTACHBD  TO  DBFI5ITB  LSVBB8. 

The  great  majority  of  the  muscles  in  the 
body  are  attached  to  distinct  lovers,  formed  by 
the  bones.  In  such  bones  as  are  ordinarily 
employed  as  levers,  the  osseous  tissue  is  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  a  shaft,  formed  of  a  very 
dense  and  compact  osseous  matter,  but  often 
containing  a  great  central  cavity  which  is  filled 
with  a  very  delicate  vascular  and  fibrous  tissue 
load^  with  fat  called  marrow.  Toward  the 
two  ends  of  the  hone,  the  compact  matter  of 
the  shaft  thins  out,  and  is  replaced  by  a  much 
thicker  but  looser  sponge- work  of  bony  plates 
and  fibers,  which  is  termed  the  cancellous  tissue 
of  the  bone.    The  surface  even  of  this  part, 


however,  is  stiU  formed  by  a  thin    sheet  of 
denser  bone. 

At  least  one  end  of  each  of  these  bony  levers 
is  fashioned  into  a  smooth  articular  surface, 
covered  with  cartilage,  which  enables  the  rela- 
tively fixed  end  ef  the  bones  to  play  upon  the 
corresponding  surfiioe  of  some  other  bone  with 
which  it  is  articulated,  or,  contrariwise,  allows 
that  other  bone  to  move  upon  it. 

It  is  one  or  other  of  these  extremities  which 
plays  the  part  of  fulcrum  when  the  bone  is  in 
use  as  a  lever. 

But  to  understand  the  action  of  the  bones,  as 
levers,  properly,  it  is  necessary  to  possess  a 
knowledge  of  the  different  kinds  of  levers,  and 
be  able  to  refer  the  various  combinations  of  the 
hones  to  their  appropriate  lever-classes. 

A  lever  is  a  rigid  bar,  one  part  of  which  is 
absolutely  or  relatively  fixed,  while  the  rest  is 
free  to  move.  Some  one  point  of  the  moveable 
part  of  the  lever  la  set  in  motion  by  a  force,  in 
order  to  communicate  more  or  less  of  that  mo- 
tion to  another  point  of  the  moveable  part, 
which  presents  a  resistsnoe  to  motion  in  the 
shape  of  a  weight  or  othear  obstacle. 

Three  kinds  of  levers  are  enumeraied  by 
mechanicians,  the  definition  of  each  kind  do- 
pending  upon  the  relative  positions  of  the  point 
of  support,  or  fulcrum ;  of  the  point  which  bears 
the  resistance,  weight,  or  other  obstacle  to  be 
overcome  by  the  force;  and  of  the  point  to 
which  the  force  or  power  employed  to  overcome 
the  obstacle  is  applied. 

If  the  fulcrum  be  placed  between  the  power 
and  the  weight,  so  that,  when  the  power  sets 
the  levez  in  motion,  the  weight  and  the  power 
describe  arcs,  the  concavities  of  which  are 
turned  toward  one  another,  the  lever  is  said  to 
be  of  the  first  order. 

If  the  fulcrum  be  at  one  end,  and  the  weight 
he  between  it  and  the  power,  so  that  weight  and 
power  describe  conoentrio  arcs,  the  weight  mov- 
ing through  the  less  space  when  the  lever 
moves,  the  lever  is  said  to  be  of  the  second 
order: 

And  if,  the  fulcrum  being  still  at  one  end, 
the  power  be  between  the  weight  and  it,  so 
that,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  power  and 
weight  describe  concentric  arcs,  hut  the  power 
moves  through  the  less  space,  the  lever  is  of  the 
third  order : 

In  the  human  body,  the  following  parts  pre- 
sent examples  of  levers  of  the  first  order. 

The  skull  in  its  movements  upon  the  atlas,  as 
fulcrum. 

The  pelvis  in  its  movements  upon  the  heads 
of  the  thigh-bones,  as  fulcrum." 
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The  foot,  when  it  is  raised,  and  the  toe 
tapped  on  the  ground,  the  ankle-joint  being 
falorum. 

The  positions  of  the  weight  and  of  power  are 
not  given  in  either  of  these  oases,  because  they 
are  reversed  according  to  oiroamstances.  Thus, 
when  the  face  is  being  depressed,  the  power  is 
applied  in  front,  and  the  weight  to  the  back 
part,  of  the  skull ;  but  when  the  face  is  being 
raised,  the  power  is  behind  and  the  weight  in 
fiK>nt.  The  like  is  true  of  the  pelvis,  according 
as  the  body  is  bent  forward  or  backward  upon 
the  legs.  Finally,  when  the  toes,  in  the  action 
of  tapping,  strike  the  ground,  the  power  is  at 
the  heel,  and  the  resistance  in  the  front  of  the 
foot.  But,  when  the  toes  are  raised  to  repeat 
the  act,  the  power  is  in  front,  and  the  weight  or 
resistance  is  at  the  heel,  being,  in  fact,  the  iner- 
tia and  elasticity  of  the  muscles  and  other  parts 
of  the  back  of  the  leg. 

But,  in  all  these  cases,  the  lever  remains  one 
of  the  first  class,  because  the  falcrom  or  fixed 
point  on  which  the  lever  turns,  remains  between 
the  power  and  the  weight,  or  resistance. 

The  following  are  three  ezamplee  of  leven  of 
the  second  order : 

The  thigh-bone  of  the  leg  whieh  is  bent  up 
toward  the  body  and  not  used,  in  the  action  of 
hopping. 

For,  in  this  case,  the  falcrum  is  at  the  hip- 
joint.  The  power  (which  may  be  assumed  to  be 
furnished  by  the  rectus  muscle*  of  the  front  of 
the  thigh)  acts  upon  the  knee-cap ;  and  the  po- 
sition of  the  weight  is  represented  by  that  of  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  which 
will  lie  somewhere  between  the  end  of  the  knee 
and  the  hip. 

A  rib  when  depressed  by  the  rectus  muscle  of 
the  abdomen,  in  expiration. 

Here  the  fulcrum  lies  where  the  rib  is  articu- 
lated with  the  spine ;  the  power  is  at  the  ster- 
num—virtually the  opposite  end  of  the  rib; 
and  the  resistance  to  be  overcome  lies  between 
the  two. 

The  raising  of  the  body  upon  the  toes,  in 
standing  on  tiptoe,  and  in  the  first  stage  of 
making  a  step  forward. 

Here  the  fulcrum  is  the  ground  on  which  the 
toes  rest ;  the  power  is  applied  by  the  muscles 
of  the  calf  to  the  heel ;  the  resistance  is  so  much 
of  the  weight  of  the  body  as  is  borne  by  the 
ankle-joint  of  the  foot,  which  of  course  lies  be- 
tween the  heel  and  the  toes. 


*  This  muacle  is  attached  above  to  the  hannoh-boiie  or 
ilenm,  and  below  to  the  knee-cap.  The  latter  bone  is 
connected  by  a  strong  ligament  with  the  tibia. 


Three  examples  of  levers  of  the  third  order 
are: 

The  spine,  head,  and  pelvis,  considered  u  t 
rigid  bar,  which  has  to  be  kept  erect  upon  the 
hip-joints. 

Here  the  fulcrum  lies  in  the  hip-jointi;  the 
weight  is  at  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  hesd 
and  trunk,  high  above  the  fulcrum ;  the  pov« 
is  supplied  by  the  exteneor  or  flexor,  museles  of 
the  thigh,  and  acts  upon  points  oompazatively 
close  to  the  fulcrum. 

Flexion  of  the  forearm  upon  the  arm  by  the 
biceps  muflcle>  when  a  weight  is  held  in  the 
hand. 

In  this  case,  the  weight  being  in  the  hsad 
and  the  fulcrum  at  the  dbow-joint,  the  power  it 
applied  at  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  tendoB 
of  the  biceps,  close  to  the  latter. 

Extension  of  the  leg  on  the  thigh  at  the  knee- 
joint. 

Here  the  fulcrum  is  the  knee-joint;  the 
weight  is  at  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  Ug  sod 
foot ;  the  power  is  applied  through  the  ligament 
of  the  knee-cap,  or  patella,  to  the  tibia,  cloeeto 
the  knee-joint. 

In  studying  the  meohanism  of  the  body,  itii 
very  important  to  recollect  that  one  and  the 
same  part  of  the  body  may  represent  each  of 
the  three  kinds  of  leven,  euscording  to  dzesa- 
stanoes.  Thus  it  has  been  seen  that  the  loot 
may,  under  some  circumstances,  represent  e 
lever  of  the  first,  in  others  of  the  second  ordA 
But  it  may  become  a  lever  of  the  third  order,  ai 
when  one  dances  a  weight  xesting  upon  the 
toes,  up  and  down,  by  moving  only  the  foot 
Cn  this  case,  the  fulonim  is  at  tho  ankle-joint, 
the  weight  is  at  the  toes,  and  the  power  ii 
famished  by  the  extensor  muscles  at  the  fro&t 
of  the  leg,  which  are  inserted  between  the  fill* 
crum  and  the  weight. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  levers  of  the 
body  should  not  slip  or  work  unevenly  when 
their  movements  are  extensiTe,  and  to  this  end 
they  are  connected  together  in  such  a  maimer 
as  to  form  strong  and  definitely  arranged  jomte 
or  articolations. 


■*«^ 


-t^- 


DouBTLESs  it  is  right  that  we  should 
sometimes  deny  ourselves  lawful  indulgences  for 
the  sake  of  others ;  but,  in  order  that  snch  an 
action  should  have  any  good  effect,  it  must  be 
performed  spontaneously.  To  make  it  obliga- 
tory in  any  way  is  to  defeat  the  end  songbt 
Oharity  is  not  a  subject  of  legislation. 

Ii  is  sound  policy  to  suffer  all  extremi- 
ties rather  than  to  do  a  base  action. 
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"To  tlM  aa)>i  of  (IM  iigsil  It  tddeOi  lowlh  I 
To  tba  lUtht  of  th*  nnmg  <t  uddolh  MnogUi ; 
It  frolitDi  th«  heart,  it  brighteiu  the  nght ; 
Tli  like  qnufflpB  «  goblM  of  moniiDE  llcbt." 


13"  Tb«  Fdiuuihi  da  oM 
lug  tray  arlicU  rhith  huif  ai^ar  ia  The  Hu 

Oaf  b]/  if)  doing  fhit  maffatint  tbitl  pmve  to  be  mnre  bj 

tS'EMcJ^anga  an  al  li&irl|r  Is  «i]>|i/mi  Uti  Mfi 
^  giving  dnt  ertdil  to  Tfli  Himald  or  Hialth 


TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

BT~K.   L,    BOLBBOOK,  M.  D.,  XDITOS. 

SoHK  Thoushts  of  Suocbss. — In  Mr. 
Emenon's  lat«rt  volnme  be  bas  an  enay  on 
"  Bnccera."  The  antlioT  tberebj  pajs  hoioage 
to  Uie  most  popular  and  captiTating  word  in 
tba  English  lan^age.  To  d«flii«  anoeea*  it  aa 
natoral  aa  to  breatlie.  In  nbateTeT  a  nan  teta 
bu  band  to,  be  ii  anzions  for  a  prosperona  iesoe. 
W  betber  it  be  to  ploir  a  field,  or  to  Kulp  a 
marble  Btatne,  or  to  vend  merchandise,  or  to 
traild  a  wagon,  or  to  deliver  a  speech,  or  to  fljr  a 
balloan,  or  to  steer  a  ship,  or  to  lead  an  aimy, 
ot  to  compete  for  the  lanrel-crown  of  poetry — 
whatever  be  the  undertaking,  all  men  have  the 
right,  and  take  the  right,  to  g'anee  far  down 
the  vista  o(  fiivoring  and  disfavoring  agencie* 


and  yearn  for  moMM  at  th«  «id.  Aa  tba  ob- 
ject to  be  obtained  enlargaa  in  magnitnde,  this 
aspiration  for  eacceea  expandg  and  deepens  in 
it«  dignity,  its  vehemence,  and  pathos.  When 
the  qneation  Heea  above  the  eousideiation  of 
the  mere  incidents  of  life,  and  beoomes  a  matter 
appertaining  to  life  itself,  and  the  thrilling  in- 
t^TOgationiipnt  concerning  the  very  OTOwn  and  . 
npebot  of  existence,  we  then  enconnter  A  qnea- 
tion wbidi  i>  really  the  most  tremendous  that 
can  b*  In  storo  for  os. 

With  reference  to  certain  elements  of  success 
— eapecisJly  tbou  of  money,  office,  reputation, 
and  the  like — probably  no  other  people  have  so  - 
much  anxiety  and  ambition  as  this  higb-gpiritMt-' ' 
American  race.     In   other  conntrias  yon  will   ! 
find  a  few  aa  ambitious  of  property  as  any  in   j 
America;  but  in  no  other  oooDtry  will  you  meet 
so  many  persons  with  such  ambitieo.    Doabtlaas    ■ 
this  is  partly  aocoanted  for  hy  the  fire  in  our 
Saxon  blood.     Nature  made  as  to  do  a  special 
work  in  the  world — to  be  daring,  aggressive, 
victorious  over  mighty  difScnlties.     A  tune,  in- 
ert, eaaily-oonteatlAdnoBwoald  never  have  been 
eqnal  to  snch  a  task  at  the  one  assigned  to  ns- 
Bnt  there  is  another  reason  for  this  general  dif- 
fusion of  the  love  of  snccoss.    In  the  older  and 
more  crowded  lands,  suooess  is  so  hard  to  le 
won  that  it  it  beyond  th«  reach  of  the  mass,  and 
is  simply  given  np  by  them  at  one  of  the  unat- 
tdinable  things.    They  settle  down  into  a  severe 
or  etolid  despair  of  ever  rising  oat  of  the  lowly 
stations  is  wliiob  they  were  horn.    But  in  thii 
new  and  pioneer  civilitation,  the  jwiaea  of  life 
are  nearer  to  us,  and  every  one  may,  feel  it  pot-  '  . 
sible   to   grasp  some  of  them.     There  it  jnti 
enough  hope  of  socceaa  to  feed  and  stimuhita'. 
and  energise  the  passion  for  success. 

Then,  too,  the  intense  longing  for  hitting  the     ' 
mark  in  life,  which  is  originally  so  natura!,  ac- 
cumulates    by   a  sort   of   spiritual  contagion. 
Any  one  may  see  that  the  god  moat  woiebii  ed 
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is  Success.  The  beat  deftness  for  any  doing  is 
success.  It  will  cover  a  greater  multitude  of 
sins  than  charity. 

**  Had  I  miscarried,  I  had  been  a  villain ; 
For  men  judge  actions  always  by  events." 

In  the  presence  of  the  successful  man,  what- 
ever be  the  atrocity  of  his  deeds,  all  eyes 
brighten  into  admiration.  Says  the  author  of 
<*  the  Seasons/' 

"  It  is  success  that  colors  all  in  life ; 
Success   makes   fools  admir'd,  makes  villains 

X  honest ; 
All  the  proud  virtue  of  this  vaunting  world 
Fawns  on  success  and  power,  howe'er  acquired." 

Now«  the  logic  of  such  a  spectacle  is  that  if 
■  success  is  so  good  for  a  bad  man,  how  much 
'.  better  it  must  be  for  a  good  one ! 

It  is  certainly  very  odd  that  upon  a  subject 

•  of  such  universal  interest  there  should  be  so 
little  agreement  as  to  what  are  its  real  constitu- 

•  ents.  Every  live  Yankee,  to  say  the  least,  de- 
sires what  he  calls  success ;  yet  few  feel  quite 

'  clear  as  to  what  success  really  is.  Every  vari- 
ety of  standard  is  set  up.  One  person  standing 
before  a  certain  marble  palace  thinks  Dives  a 
successful  man ;  another  person  standing  in  the 

-  same  place  would  vote  the  crown  of  real  success 
to  poor  Lazarus  lying  at  the  gate.  Here  again 
is  a  theory  of  life,  according  to  which  Louis 
Napoleon,  while  on  his  imperial  throne,  with 
the  curses  of  millions  stifled  beneath  the  drums 

:  and  tramplings  of  his  unconquered  legions,  was 
judged  to  be  in  truth  a  failure,  though  Louis 
Kossuth,  preferring  indigence  to  a  traitor's  rich 
reward,  and  choosing  exile  rather  than  yield  to 
the  oppression  of  his  fatherland,  is  adjudged  to 
be  in  truth  a  success. 

Thus,  it  appears,  there  are  some  who  look  only 
at  outside  facts,  who  think  external  possession 
'  to  be  felicity,  no  matter  how  obtained.    On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  some  at  least  who  would 
:  reverse  this  method  of  judgment ;  who  scruti- 
nize beneath  appearances;  who  do  not  concede 
'  victory  to  the  man  who  is  on  top,  nor  defeat  to 


crown  as  a  great  deal  grander,  and  a  great  desl 
more  successful,  than  the  Despot's  crown  ;  who 
would  rather  be  Paul  on  the  blo2k,  than  Kero 
on  the  throne.  These  are  they  who  do  not  think 
him  wealthy  who  is  dishonestly  rich,  nor  him 
impoverished  who  is  honorably  poor ;  and  who 
deem  him  who  trudges  along  the  streets  in  plain 
apparel  put  there  rightfully  more  to  be  envied 
than  him  who  lolls  in  his  magnificent  chariot, 
wheeled  by  conventional  robbery  and  Incrative 
sin. 

Here  obviously  are  standards  of  success  wide 
asunder  as  the  antipodes.  It  is  necessary  te 
make  an  election  between  these  terribly  discrep- 
ant standards.  The  desire  of  success  is  blest  or 
•baneful  just  according  to  the  meaning  we  attadi 
to  the  word.  Let  us  sacredly  resolve  that  the 
kind  of  success  which  we  shall  enthrone  as  the 
monarch  of  our  aspirations  be  a  true  suooeas— 
not  its  mockery,  its  counterfeit,  and  its  contra- 
diction. Desire  a  righteous  success,  and,  by 
the  very  formation  of  that  desire,  our  snocejs 
is  achieved— for,  in  reality,  the  prefer^ice  of 
failure  to  baseness  is  the  most  suoceasfdl  thing 
in  the  universe.  Desire  a  wicked  success — a 
base,  shallow,  and  superficial  one— and  though 
we  get  exactly  what  we  aspire  to,  we  fail  utterly 
and  deplorably. 

We  are  more  than  ever  convinced  that  only 
true  success  is  sanitary  and  wholesome,  and 
that  a  false  success  grows  from  and  leads  to 
morbid  conditions  of  mind  and  body.  In 
preaching  health,  we  are  preaching  anooesB; 
and  in  helping  towards  the  one  we  contribute 
to  the  other.  That  "  higher  type  of  manhood 
—physical,  mental,  and  moral,"  which  is  our 
watchword,  involves  for  all  who  get  it  a  higher 
type  of  success. 

And  we  caution  our  readers,  especially  those 
of  them  who  are  young,  not  to  be  too  anxious 
about  the  outward  symbols  of  soccess.  True 
success  attaches  to  the  person,  and  not  to  hia 
envelopment.  We  can  not  make  fortune;  we 
can  character.  As  Addison  has  nobly  expressed 
it- 

"  'T  is  not  in  mortals  to  command  suocess; 


Ihim  who  is  under;   who  regard  the  Martyr's  I  But  we'll  do  more,  Sempronius,  we'll  deserve  it 
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BIiNDEBGAKTEKS. — The  followiiig  letter 
from  onr  correspondenty  Madame  Matilda  H. 
Kriege,  Principal  of  the  Inptitution  for  Train- 
ing Kindergarten  Teachers,  will  be  found  inter- 
estiDg.  Her  article  referred  to  in  her  letter, 
will  be  published  in  a  future  number  of  Thb 
HiBALD  OF  Health  : 

"  Your  communication  that  some  of  your 
readers  would  like  to  know  more  about  Kinder- 
gartens and  in  how  far  they  difi'ered  from  public 
schools,  has    stirred    up    one  of   our   normal 
echolars,  to  whom  often  similar  inquiries  have 
been  addressed,  and  as  she  has  put  her  thoughts 
on  paper,  I  think  I  can  not  do  your  readers  a 
greater  service  than  to  send  you  her  statement, 
which  leaves  me  little  to  say.    It  is  really  diffi- 
cult to  speak  on  the  subject,  because  it  is  truly 
so  comprehensive,  and  because  there  are  already 
so  many  erroneous  notions  afloat  of  what  a 
Kindergarten  is.     Some  think  it  is  somewhat 
like  a  primary  school,  with  a  little  singing, 
marching,  and  gymnastics  interspersed ;  others 
that  it  is  what  they  call  a  '  play  school,'  where 
playthings  are  given  to  the  children  to  amuse 
themselves  with  as  they  have  a  mind  to,  and 
where  no  order  and  discipline  exist.      Others 
say,  *  Oh  yes,  I  know ;  Kindergarten  is  object 
teaching.'       A    Kindergarten    is    neither    of 
these  things.    Kindergarten  is  the  first  step  in 
education,  out  of  the  immediate  and  exclusive 
influence  of  home,  and  the  training  the  parents 
should  give  to  the  cbild — so  Froebel  intends — 
from  its  first  awakening  to  life.     The  Kinder- 
garten takes  in  children  from  their  third  year 
and  retains  them  till  they  are  seven.     Some 
object  to  sending  children  so  very  young  to 
school,  and  say  it  would  be  too  soon  for  *  school,' 
but  Kindergarten  culture  does  nob  in  the  least 
conflict  nor  is  il  at  variance  with  home  influ- 
ence ;  it  is  rather  an  extended  home,  an  enlarged 
family,  where  the  child  is  among  its  equals  in 
age,  and  where  the  best  means  are  employed  not 
only  for  its  mental,  but  for  its  moral,  spiritual, 
and   physical  development,  such  as  the  best 
home  is  often  not  able  to  offer ;  besides,  the  child 
visits  the  Kindergarten  only  half  a  day,  and  the 
rest  is  passed  in  the  home  which  there  has  new 


attractions  by  the  temporary  absence.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  of  parents  to  leave  children  at  the 
most  important  age,  from  three  to  seven,  when 
they  need  the^^most  watchfol  care  and  narturey 
entirely  to  ohaaoe  development,  sometimes 
mostly  to  the  care  of  servants.  The  most 
parents  do  for  their  children  at  that  age,  is  to 
*  keep  them  out  of  mischief '  by  cramping,  but 
not  by  directing  their  activities  and  energies,  or 
by  having  them  taught  reading  early,  which  is 
decidedly  hnrtfoL  And  there  is  really  nothing 
gained  by  making  children  learn,  to  read  so 
young,  because  when  their  mind  is  a  little  more 
mature  and  has  been  properly  developed  by 
means  better  adapted  for  it,  they  will  learn  to 
read  in  half  the  time  now  needed  to  toaoh  them, 
and  with  half  the  trouble  both  to  children  and 
teacher.  The  case  may  be  different  if  children 
are  left  to  iiin  wild,  till  they  are  seven  or  eighty 
without  any  kind  of  training  or  culture. 

Some  parents,  who  have  leisure  and  the  incli- 
nation, stimulate  children's  brains  too  much 
by  telling  and  reading  them  stories,  giving 
them  innumerable  picture  books — and  how 
few  picture  books  are  really  fit  for  children 
— or  giving  them  heaps  of  playthings  that 
they  soon  get  tired  of,  because  they  leave 
the  child  nothing  to  do.  Whoever  has  watched 
children  at  that  age,  must  have  observed  how 
great  their  desire  is  to  do  aomethittfff  not  to  learn 
abstract  things ;  how  constant  their  appeal  to 
their  mother,  '  What  shall  I  do,  can  you  not 
give  something  to  do;'  and  how  often  the 
mother  is  at  loss  how  to  occupy  them,  for  chil- 
dren do  not  wai^t  to  work  mechanically,  they 
want  to  use  all  their  activities,  mental  as  well  as 
physical.  For  all  this  craving,  Kindergarten 
offers  the  means.  But  I  will  break  off  here  and 
go  on  to  say  that,  in  the  next  class  above  the 
Kindergarten,  the  children  certainly  ought  to 
learn  to  lead  and  write  (arithmetic  is  begun  in 
the  Kindergarten,  but  not  in  an  abstract  way) 
as  well  as  other  sciences,  part  of  which,  how- 
ever, they  ought  to  study  from  nature  instead 
of  from  books,  and  Froebel  provides  and  gives 
suggestions  for  those  latter  stages  of  develop- 
ment also,  and  he  wants  industrial,  agricultural 
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and  artifltio  departments  connected  institations 
of  learning.  Bnt  this  leads  me  farther  than 
Kindergartens,  to  which  I  wanted  to  confine  my- 
self, and  I  will  now  leave  to  our  yenerable 
scholar  to  say  what  she  thinks  abont  them. 
The  comparison  with  public  schools  the  reader 
can  make  for  himself,  but  let  me  here  state, 
that  the  Kindergarten  does  not  neceribarily  con- 
flict with  the  public  school,  but  ought  to  be- the 
first  grade  of  the  primary  department,  which 
would  tend  to  lessen  the  number  now  crowding 
this  department,  if  it  were  thus  subdivided." 


The  Two  Wives. — We  believe  for  the 
first  time  in  literature  the  author  of  "  The  Two 
Wives "  has  availed  herself  of  that  debatable 
ground,  uncommon,  but  by  no  means  impossi- 
ble, which  lies  between  the  actual  common  life 
and  that  mystical,  metaphysio  one.  which  be- 
longs to  a  state  of  being  pronounced  abnormal 
only  because  it  is  not  the  ordinary  ex.  erience; 
and  yet  we  bolieve  experiences  somewhat  akin 
are  far  less  infrequent  than  is  generally  sup- 
po.«ed.  The  author  of  The  Two  "Wives  assures 
us  that  the  dream -life  of  the  Professor  was 
suggested  to  her  by  the  relation  of  a  learned 
and  distinguished  Judge  on  the  bench  (not 
Judge  Edwards,  with  whom  she  has  no  per- 
sonal acquaintance),  who  for  several  years  was 
subject  to  a  similar  state.  He  assured  her  that 
though  his  apparent  unconsciousness  was  so 
brief  as  to  be  sometimes  hardly  noticeable,  he 
passed  through  a  long  and  pleasant  experience, 
with  the  introduction  of  persons  and  events  of 
which  he  had  no  knowledge  except  in  this 
dream-life,  if  it  may  be  so  called.  Returning 
to  the  normal  state,  he  was  the  clear-headed, 
cool,  discriminating  Judge,  with  no  apparent 
romance  in  his  composition ;  no  out  of  the  way 
kink,  hobby t  or  mftaphyne  speculation  to  turn  him 
aside  from  dry,  legal  matter  of  fact.  He  passed 
into  the  state  which  is  called  somnambulistic, 
and  invariably  the  scenes  and  persons  which  had 
before  appeared  to  him  in  this  stats^  returned  to  him 
clearly y  vividly ^  and  acted  and  talked  in  character  ; 
each  returning  state  beginning  where  the  former 
had  left  off,  thus  producing  a  perfect  whole. 


Poisoned. — ^Toxicology  (the  scienoe  of 
poisons,  fheir  effects,  remedies,  etc.,)  names 
many  substances  which,  "  when  introdaeed  into 
the  animal  organism,  produce  morbid,  noxiooB, 
or  deadly  effects."  Certain  kinds  act  upon 
specific  parts  of  the  organism;  e,  g,,  Stryeh- 
nine  effects  the  spinal  column ;  oil  of  iobaceo 
paralyzes  the  heart ;  arsenic  inflames  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  mer- 
cury lays  hold  of  the  salivary  glands ;  odeeM 
makes  its  malicious  assault  chiefly  upon  tliB 
brain.  Other  brain  poisons  they  are,  like  pms- 
sic  acid,  chloroform,  etc.,  but  all,  however 
deleterious  or  death-dealing,  are  infinitely  lea 
mischievous  in  their  baneful  efibcts  tkan  this 
most  used  but  most  destructive  one,  aloohoL 
It  not  only  "tangles  the  legs,"  paralyaoa  the 
limbs,  and  deranges  the  functions  of  the  entirs 
animal  economy,  but  with  infernal  ambitioa 
strikes  down  the  spiritual  man.  Attacking  the 
citadel  of  manhood,  it  carries  its  ravages 
through  the  entire  domain  of  intellig^ce — aye, 
more  and  worse — with  a  fearfully  diabolical 
alchemy,  it  loosens  or  dissolves  the  very  fibeiB 
of  the  soul,  debauches  the  oonsdence,  and 
throws  wide  open  a  free  course  to  every  spedes 
of  vice,  crime,  and  degradation.  Beaaon  per- 
verted, God's  idol  defaced,  every  power 
suborned  to  evil,  the  creation,  the  resultant 
fabrication  of  alcoholic  poisoning  with  varia- 
tions almost  immeasurable,  and  a  blabbaring 
fool,  a  rtiving  maniac,  a  suicide,  a  babe  killer^  a 
wife  murderer,  an  assassin  of  father,  mother, 
brotiier,  sister,  lover,  or  child— an  xncaraate 
devil.  Such  a  poison  is  alcohol.  The  highest 
medical  and  scientific  authority  has  demon- 
strated and  declared  not  barely  that  alcohol  is 
emphatically  and  definitively  '*  a  cerebral  poi- 
son," but  that  it  is  more  productive  of  brain 
diseases,  insanity,  and  indiocy,  than  any  other 
cause. 

A  few  facts,  personally  witnessed  by  the 
writer,  will  illustrate  some  of  the  manifestations 
of  alcoholic  poisoning.  A  wail  and  a  heart- 
appaling  groan  on  the  midnight  air  reached  the 
ear ;  rousing  and  hastening  to  learn  the  cause, 
a  poor  wretch  in  human  form  was  found  pros- 
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tnite  and  helplefls  near  the  passing  railroad  cars ; 
a  few  feet  nearer  and  life  would  have  gone  out 
under  craunohing  wheels.  How  came  he  there  P 
Poisoned.  An  empty  whisky  bottle  near  by 
revealed  how.  Had  he  been  wounded  or  poi- 
soned to  helpless  insanity  with  strychnine,  he 
would  have  been  carefully  taken  to  some  hos- 
pitali  or  tenderly  borne  to  the  nearest  couch, 
bat  as  he  was  whisky  poisoned,  the  police 
roughly  drag  him  to  the  look-up,  and  the  poor 
wife  watches  and  waits  his  oomixig.tiU  the  weary 
night  has  worn  away.  Who  did  this  nefurious 
deed?  The  whisky  peddler  on  the  comer, 
whose  business  it  is  to  poison  and  ruin  both 
the  body  and  soul  of  his  victims. 

Again.  Just  now  there  lays  upon  an  army 
"stretcher"  the  form  of  a  lad,  not  more  than 
fourteen  years  old,  apparently  dead.  What's 
the  matter  ?  What  terrible  calamity  has  come 
to  the  dear  boy  P  Poisoned.  The  four  boys 
about  his  own  age,  who  are  acting  as  "  pall 
"bearers,"  come  only  less  poisoned  than  the  oc- 
cupant of  the  **  stretcher,"  stumbling  and  fall- 
ing as  they  attempted  to  carry  their  companion 
to  his  home.  A  ithisky  keg  in  a  neighboring 
den  had  done  the  work,  and  a  whisky  keg  or 
bottle  in  thousands  of  other  dens  in  the  city  is 
doing  similar  work  to  scores  and  thousands  of 
other  lads,  "  somebody's  sons." 

At  nightfall,  while  passing  along  C—  Street 
in  front  of  one  of  the  "  breathing  holes  of  hell," 
a  woman  lay  in  unconscious  stupor  almost  upon 
the  very  doorsill  on  which  she  had  just  stum- 
bled.  A  poor,  bloated,  bedraggled,  horrid 
thing,  welting  in  her  own  nasty  vomit  and  filth. 
How  intensely  loathsome !  A  few  years  back, 
and  she  sipped  in  elegance  her  first  glass  of 
sparkling  wine.  Nqw  what  P  Simply  poisoned. 
*'  Forty-rod  whisky  "  bad  taken  the  place  of  ruby 
wine. 

Since  we  have  "  free  liquor  "  on  all  days  and 
at  all  times,  how  eould  it  be  otherwise.  The 
ten  hideous  groggeries  kept  in  full  blast  by  ten 
of  the  honorable  city  iiathen— Mitchell,  Gal- 
Tin,  ft  Co.)  only  evince  what  depths  have 
been  reached  by  this  liquor-deluged  city. 
Multitudes  of  unnumbered  facts  more  heart- 


renHing  and  full  of  horrors,  are  constantly 
thrust  upon  the  attention  day  by  day.  Is  there 
no  remedy;  no  help  P  Can  not  moral  reform- 
ers pnt  a  stop  to  all  this  P 


Do  Ihsxcis  Suffeb? — The  Nation,  in 
reviewing  The  Population  of  an  Old  Pear  Tree, 
a  book  recently  published,  says  :    '*  As  an  ento- 
mologist, doubtless  the  writer  knew  there  was 
abundant  evidence  that  insects  suflbr  little,  if 
any  pain,  from  injury  and  mutilation ;  indeed, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  other  organs 
than  the  antenna  can  suffer  at  alL"    This  is  no 
doubt  true  in  a  degree,  though  we  do  not  believe 
that  insects  and  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life 
are  devoid  of  suffering.    We  have  on  more  than 
one  occasion  tried  to  test  the  matter  by  experi- 
ment, and  with  some  deg^ree  of  success.   Worms 
seem  to  suffer  much  more  than  moths,  butter- 
flies, and  small-winged  insects.     Once  we  had 
an  army-worm,  on  which  was  fastened  a  para- 
site  so  small  that  it  could  hardly  be  distin- 
guished by  the  naked  eye,  but  under  the  low 
power  of  a  magnifying  glass,  the  little  fellow 
was  seen  eating  its  way  into  the  large  worm, 
which  seeifted  in  great  agony.    It  would  throw 
its  head  up,  twist  its  body  round,  and  wrinkle 
the  skin  about  the  mouth  and  face  in  a  manner 
that  indicated  distress.    It  would  even  try  to 
jump,  like  a  snake,  and  bite  at  any  thing  that 
was  put  in  its  way.  We  believe,  from  its  actions, 
that  it  was  suflforiog  physical  distress.    Soon  it 
sickened  and  died.    Some  worms  can  be  tor- 
mented so  as  to  show  passion  and  real  anger. 
Why  should  they  not  P    They  have  a  nervous 
system  distributed  throughout  the  body,  the 
office  of  which  is  to  feel.    If  it  does  not  feel  so 
keenly  as  man,  probably  it  does  in  a  degree  pro- 
portionate to  the  perfection  of  its  nervous  sys- 
tem. 


DiFFEBBKCE  OF  Wakis. — ^In  England 
Ifr.  Peabody  gave  of  his  Wtelth  to  furnish 
fresh  air,  bread,  and  cheap  homes  to  the  poor. 
In  America  he  gave  to  feed  the  hungry  mind. 
Most  of  his  donations  in  this  country  were  for 
the  cause  of  education. 
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The  Health  Habits  op  Young  Men.' — 
Regarded  simply  as  a  piece  of  maohinery,  the 
human  body  is  the  most  interestiBg  stady  that 
oan  attract  the  attention  of  a  hnman  being. 
According  to  the  latest  developments  of  soien- 
tiflo  analyses,  the  ayerage  healthy  man  gener- 
ates force  safficient  every  twenty-four  hours  to 
lift  4,000  tons  of  matter  through  a  distance  of 
one  footi  proTidiog  the  work  is  done  with  no 
waste  of  strength ;  or,  to  vary  the  statement,  to 
lift  one  ton  4,000  feet ;  or,  what  is  nearly  the 
same  thing,  to  carry  150  barrels  of  flour,  weigh- 
ing 200  pounds,  from  the  bottom  of  Bunker 
Hill  Monument  to  the  top.  On  inquiring  of 
the  physiologist  what  becomes  of  all  this  power, 
he  figures  out  for  us  the  following  rude  state- 
ment: 

Spent  in  generating  heat  with  which  to  keep 
the  body  warm,  power  sufficient  to  raise  3,475 
tons  of  matter  one  foot  high. 

Spent  in  digesting  our  food,  circulating  the 
blood  through  the  body  from  the  heart,  in  its 
course  back  to  the  heart  again,  and  in  the  movA- 
ments  of  the  lungs  in  respiration,  power  suffi- 
cient to  raiEC  350  tons  one  foot  high. 

Left  for  profitable  employment,  in  the  form 
of  brain  and  body  labor,  power  sufficient  to  raise 
only  175  tons  one  foot  high. 

Total— 4,000  tons  one  foot  high. 
From  the  foregoing  statement,  which  of 
course  is  only  an  approximation  to  the  truth, 
and  would  vary  materially  in  diflferont  persons, 
the  available  workimg  power  of  an  adult  healthy 
man  is  only  one  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  force 
generated  by  the  food  he  eats,  or,  as  before  sta- 
ted, sufficient  to  raise  175  tons  of  dead  matter 
one  foot  in  hight. 

But  we  prefer  not  to  spend  our  strength  in 
this  way,  and  so  a  certain  per  cent,  of  it  goes 
in  muscular  labor,  some  in  business,  a  portion 
in  thinking,  loving,  hating,  in  invention,  phi- 
lanthropic action,  etc. ;  and,  no  doubt,  in  a  ma- 
jority of  human  Mngs,  a  large  portion  of  thear 
available  power  is  wasted  in  dissipation,  riotous 
living,  gambling ;  or  perhaps  in  uneasy,  fretful 
fault-finding,  bocaose  their  lot  is  not  one  that 
pleases  them,  or  because  they  are  obliged  to  la- 


bor for  the  bread  they  eat  and  the  clothes  they 
wear. 

A  very  curious  and  interesting  table  might  be 
made  by  a  thoughtful  physiologist  and  hygien- 
ist,  showing  each  person  where  his  strength 
goes;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  a  young  man 
could  do  a  better  service  for  himself  than  to 
seek  the  counsel  of  some  wise  physiologist,  tdl 
him  frankly  all  his  habits,  and  have  such  a  table 
prepared,  not  only  to  guard  him  against  esLcem, 
but  to  show  him  his  weak  places,  and  point  out 
where  he  will  be  most  likely  to  faiL  Some  of 
these  tables  would,  no  doubt,  read  very  much  n 
follows : 

Spent  in  digesting  a  big  dinner,  isvhich  the 
body  did  not  need,  sufficient  force  to  raise  30 
tons  of  matter  one  foot. 

Spent  in  getting  rid  of  several  drinks  of  wine 
and  brandy,  force  sufficient  to  raise  20  tons  one 
foot  high. 

Spent  in  smoking  six  cigars,  force  sufficient 
to  raise  10  tons  one  foot  high. 

Spent  in  keeping  awake  all  night  at  a  ispree, 
force  sufficient  to  raise  20  tons  one  foot  high. 

Spent  in  breathing  bad  air,  force  sufficient  to 
raise  15  tons  one  foot  high. 

Spent  in  cheating  a  neighbor  out  of  f  30  in  a 
business  transaction,  force  safficient  to  raise  15 
tons  one  foot  high. 

Spent  in  reading  worthless  books  and  news- 
papers, force  sufficient  to  raise  5  tons  one  £sot 
high. 

Spent  in  hesitation,  doubt,  and  uncertainty, 
force  sufficient  to  raise  5  tons  one  foot  high. 

Total— 120  tons  one  foot  high. 

Left  for  practical  and  useful  labor  only  enoogh 
to  raise  55  tons  one  foot  high,  or  to  do  les 
than  one-third  of  a  day's  work. 

Sometimes  there  would  be  a  draft  on  the  orig- 
inal capital  of  considerable  force,  so  there  would 
not  be  enough  to  ke6p  the  body  warm,  or  the 
food  well  digested,  or  the  muscles  plump  and 
full,  or  the  hearings  acute,  or  the  eyes  keen  and 
bright,  or  the  brain  thoughtful  and  active. 

Very  often  a  single  debauch  ^ovld  use  up  the 
entire  available  power  of  the  whole  system  for 
a  whole  week  or  month. 
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There  is  no  end  to  the  muUitudinoiui  ways  in 
which  we  not  only  spend  onr  working  capital, 
but  draw  on  the  original  stock,  that  ought  nerer 
to  be  touched,  and  the  result  is  imperfect  lives, 
rickety  bodies,  no  ability  to  transmit  to  our 
children  good  health  and  long  life,  much  physi- 
cal suAbring  and  premature  decay,  with  all  the 
ends  of  life  unaccomplished.  How  sad  is  all 
this !  How  terrible  to  be  bom  into  this  world 
and  leave  it  without  adding  something  to  its 
wealth,  its  virtue,  and  its  progrew. 

Kow,  the  practical  bearing  of  this  scientific 
disclosure  is  this :  How  can  we  make  the  most 
of  the  small  amount  of  available  force  left  for 
use ;  how  so  care  for  the  body  that  none  shall 
be  lost  in  repairing  injuries  firom  accident  and 
sickness ;  how  care  for  the  brain,  so  that  it  shall 
always  be  able  to  do  its  share  of  the  work?  For 
nothing  is  more  evident  than  this,  that  the  body 
and  brain  are  the  oigans  through  which  all  we 
aocomplish  in  life  is  performed,  and  that  to  make 
the  most  of  them  they  must  be  as  carefully 
oared  for  as  if  they  were  pieces  of  delicate  ma- 
chinery, which  indeed,  for  all  practical  purposes 
they  are. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  **  The  Health 
Habits  of  Toung  Men.'* 

The  secrets  of  good  health  are  Isw  and  simple. 
They  are: 

1.  A  good  constitution. 

2.  Good  physical  habits. 
8.  Good  mental  habits. 
4.  Good  moral  habits. 

With  the  first  we  have  very  little  to  do.  Our 
parents  are  responsible  here.  If  they  had 
floxmd  health,  and  did  not  overtax  their  avail- 
able force  in  dissipation ;  if  they  gave  us  plenty 
of  wholesome  food,  fresh  air,  exercise,  and  in- 
dustrious habits,  and  taught  us  early  to  avoid 
gluttony  and  licentiousness,  late  hours,  drink- 
ing, and  poisonous  medicines,  we  are  undoubt- 
edly all  right ;  but  if  our  original  constitutions 
were  bad  ones,  let  us  not  bury  them  in  the 
groond,  as  the  man  spoken  of  by  Jesus  did  his 
one  talent,  but  rather  care  for  them  more  rigor- 
onsly.    Many  a  man  with  a  poor  body,  but  a 


good  head  and  good  habits,  has  eclipsed  his 
more  fortunately  constituted,  but  dissipated 
neighbor.  While  the  race  mi^kt  he,  it  t«  noi 
always  given  to  the  strong.  While  we  are  not, 
however,  responsible  for  the  vigor  of  our  inher- 
ited constitutions,  we  are  mainly  so  for  those  of 
our  children,  and  I  can  not  help  inculcating  the 
truth  here,  though  I  go  out  of  the  way  to  do  it. 
Every  young  man  ought  to  make  the  subject 
of  inheritance  a  study,  &o  as  to  avoid  injudi- 
cious matrimonial  selections,  and  to  understand^ 
the  right  care  of  children  after  they  are  bom, 
so  that  they  may  grow  up  in  health  and 
strength.  Most  youog  men,  and  I  might  say 
women,  too,  enter  upon  the  life  which  results  in 
parentage,  with  less  qaalification  than  for  the 
ordinary  business  of  their  professions ;  and  the 
result  is  a  world  of  feeble,  sickly  children,  that 
do  not  live  five  years,  or  which  require  more 
care  in  rearing  at  all  than  healthy  children  do, 
several  times  over.  The  time  to  master  this 
subject  is  in  early  life,  before  the  evils  which  it 
would  prevent  have  become  fixed  and  incurable. 
After  a  good  constitution,  as  a  requsite  to 
health,  come  good  physical  habits.  These  re- 
quire: 

1.  A  good  supply  of  nutritious  food. 

2.  Daily  and  regular  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
8.  Pare  water  to  drink. 

4.  Pure  and  abundant  air  for  our  lungs. 

6.  Eight  hours  of  good  sleep  out  of  every 
twenty-four. 

0.  Cleanliness. 

7.  Regularity  in  all  our  habits  and  employ- 
ments. 

8.  Wise  but  not  excessive  recreation. 

9.  Last,  but  not  least,  useful,  congenial  occu- 
pation. 

A  whole  chapter  might  be  written  on  each  of 
these  subjects,  but  in  this  enlightened  age  their 
mention  ought  to  be  sufBcient.  Probably  there 
is  more  ignorance  on  the  subject  of  wholesome 
food  and  exerotse  than  on  the  other  questions, 
and  perhaps  I  may  refer  to  them  at  some  future 
time. 

What  I  have  said  implies  that  if  we  must 
have  what  is  good,  we  should  avoid  what  is 
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bad,  and  while  I  will  not  mention  all,  I  will  re- 
fer to  two  habits  which  every  year  wrecks  mnl- 
titndes  of  young  men  on  more  fearlul  strands 
than  death  at  the  cannon's  mouth.     I  refer  to, 

1.  The  hahit  of  using  alcoholic  stimulants  and 
tobacco;  and 

2.  To  licentiousness. 

The  first  of  these  vices  we  all  know  is  terri- 
ble, but  the  second  is  more  fearful  still.  Sen- 
suality to  day  outnumbers  almost  all  other  vices 
*in  the  swarms  of  its  victims,  and  that  too  among 
every  grade  of  social  elevation,  including  many 
of  our  best  minds.  If  I  could  impress  on  every 
young  man  who  reads  these  lines  the  import- 
ance ol perfect  purity  in  this  respect,  I  should  be 
glad.  If  our  passions  rule  us  they  will  ruin  us, 
as  they  have  millions  of  others.  How  much 
better  to  be  pure  in  thought  and  act  than  to  be 
impure. 

'*  Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul, 
Like  seasoned  timber,  never  givee.* 

A  word  or  two  on  good  mental  and  moral 
habits,  as  affecting  health.  The  brain  is  the 
organ  of  the  mind,  but  besides  thitf,  when  per- 
fectly vigorous  and  wisely  occupied,  it  infuses  a 
healthy,  happy  state  throughout  the  body ;  but 
when  our  intellects  are  clouded,  and  we  are 
sour,  morose,  cross,  and  ugly,  or  mournfully  de- 
pressed and  dissatisfied,  the  secretions  are  poi- 
soned, digestion  becomes  impaired,  and  our 
bodily  vigor  greatly  lessened.  Other  things 
being  equal,  those  whose  mental  and  moral  state 
is  most  perfect  are  most  healthful.  If  one  does 
his  whole  duty  and  meets  average  success,  the 
satisfaction  whioh  results  from  such  a  course 
gives  a  peaceful,  happy  state  to  the  mind  that  is 
exceedingly  invigorating  to  the  body,  while  one 
whose  conscience  is  always  troubling  him  be- 
cause he  has  done  a  wrong  act  in  business,  or 
in  his  interoourse  with  his  fellows,  and  who 
does  not  heed  the  warning  of  this  inward  moni- 
tor, can  never  have  sound  sleep  and  perfect 
heal6i. 

0hike8e  MsDionris,  BrrrpiD  Editors. — 
The  Tribune,  of  a  recent  date,  has  the  follow- 
ing: 


'*  A  lot  of  Chinese  medicines,  seifled  at  the 
San  Francisco  Custom  House,  were  receivad  at 
the  Treasury  Department  to-day.  Various 
kinds  of  snakes,  among  them  the  oobra  ds 
capello,  bugs,  roaehes,  skin  of  the  poreapine, 
fetus  of  an  antelope,  eto.,  are  among  the  ooUa^ 
tion.  Theae  things  are  used  as  medieiaea  by 
the  Chinese  doctors.  They  are  all  poiaonoia, 
and  hence  their  seiaure." 

Whoever  wrote  the  above  must  have  been 
asleep,  or  else  stupid  indeed.  How  does  tbe 
writer,  for  instance,  make  out  the  poisonous 
qualities  of  the  dried  skin  of  a  porcupine,  or 
fetus  of  an  antelope,  or  dried  bugs,  etc  They 
may  be  very  worthless  remedies,  but  no  move 
worthless  and  not  one-half  so  poisonous,  if  poi- 
sonous at  all,  as  most  of  the  drugs  imported 
every  day  for  the  use  of  American  doctoral 
We  do  not  wonder,  however,  at  the  oo/nsAatA 
errors  whioh  are  found  in  our  daily  papOB, 
when  we  refieot  that  nearly  or  quite  one-balf  el 
the  work  for  the  press  is  done  by  persons  who 
are  ignorant,  beyond  degree,  of  what  they  write. 
To  illustrate,  The  Daily  Sun,  of  a  late  issoa, 
speaks  of  how  the  life  of  a  child  wass»ved  by 
the  use  of  a  laryngoscope.  The  instrument  al- 
lowed the  surgeon  to  look  into  the  childTs 
throat  and  see  a  toy  spoon  there  which  it  had 
swallowed.  Discovering  the  difficulty,  he  was 
enabled  to  remove  it  speedily,  which  might  not 
have  been  the  case  without  the  laryngoeoope. 
So  far  the  story  reads  well,  but  the  writer  then 
says  that  this  particular  instrument  was  the 
only  one  in  this  .country.  Now  the  truth  is, 
the  laryngoscope  is  on  sale  in  every  respectable 
store  for  the  sale  of  surgical  inatnunenta,  and 
has  been  used  by  hundzeds  of  physioiaaa  in  this 
country  for  a  long  time. 


Ship  yBNTiLA.Tioir.-^PuTe  ttir  is  the 

great  need  of  all  on  passenger  ships.  In  stormy 
or  rainy  weather  a  large  number  of  persons  w31 
be  searick,  and  the  sickness  will  be  much  more 
severe  in  consequence  of  bad  air. 

If  ay  ships  not  be  easily  ventilated  by  baring 
a  metallic  tube  of  iron  or  sink  to  commnn irate 
between  each  birth  and  the  outer  air  f    A  valve 
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would  enable  each  oooupant  of  a  bertli  to  regu- 
late the  current  to  suit  himself.  The  tul)efl 
oould  run  under  the  floor  to  some  conyenient 
part  outside.  On  large  passenger  steamers  any 
desired  amount  of  pure  fresh  air  (warmed,  if  de- 
sired), could  he  at  a  trifling  cost  of  power  forced 
to  every  part  of  the  ship.  . 


Impoetant  A2ffN0iJ»cEMENT.  —  In  the 
next  number  of  Ths  Hebald  of  Health,  or 
at  farthest  the  succeeding  one,  we  shall  ooiu- 
mence  a  series  of  articles  upon  the  Temperance 
Movement.  The  series  will  embrace  ten  or 
twelve  papers  and  continue  during  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  year  1871.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  the  following  subjects  will  be  discussed  : 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  TEMPEBANCE  MOYE- 
HENI. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  USE  OF  INTOXICATING 
BRINKS  ON  THE  BODY,  THE  BBAIN,  AND 
THE  BLOOD. 

rrS  EFFECTS  ON  OFFSPRING. 

ITS  EFFECTS  ON  RELIGION. 

ITS  EFFECTS  ON  LITERATURE. 

ITS  EFFECTS  ON  NATIONAL  INTEGRITY  (indudp 
ing  POLITICS). 

HODERATE  DRINKING. 

THE  WINE  QUESTION. 

MIStAKES  OF  TEMPEBANCE  REFORMERS. 

TOTAL  ABSTINENCE. 

ALCOHOLIC  MEDICATION. 

EELATION  OF  THE  USE  OF  INTOXICATING 
DRINKS  TO  POVERTY  AND  CRIME. 

RESTRICTING  THE  SALE  OF  ALCOHOLIC  BEV- 
ERAGES. 

KINISTERS  AND  THE  TEMPERANCE  REFORM. 

PHYSICIANS  AND  THE  TEMPERANCE  REFORM. 

MORAL  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  LiqCTOR  DEALERS. 

HOW  BEST  TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OP  TEM- 
PEBANCE. 

The  list  of  writers  whom  we  expect  to  engage 
on  this  series  is  not  yet  complete,  but  we  can 
aasure  our  readers  that  it  will  be  from  among 
our  best  thinkers,  writers,  and  earnest  reform- 
err.  The  first  paper,  on  the  "  Signiflcanoe  of 
the  Temperance  Movement,"  will  be  by  O.  B. 
Frothingham,  whose  pen  has  often  graced  our 
pages. 

The  object  of  these  papers  is  to  do  some  hon- 
est, earnest  work  in  a  cause  dear  to  00  many 
hearts.     Our  friends  will,  we  hope,  help  to 


spread  the  Heralds  containin'^  these  articles. 
Those  who  will  secure  for  us  new  subscribers 
for  1871  at  $2,  may  promise  the  October,  No- 
vember, and  December  numbers  free.  By  this 
means  they  will  secure  the  entire  series,  which 
otherwise  they  would  not. 


A  New  Thing  Under  the  Sun — A 
LiavoB  DbaiiBb's  and  a  Liquob  Pbiitkeb's  Ad- 
YOCATB. — ^The  Gazette,  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  is  dated 
New  York,  July  1, 1870.  All  other  sorts  of  trades 
have  their  "organs/*  why  not  the  whisky 
trade?  ''All  kinds  of  Tices,  sins,  and  crimes 
have  their  devotees  and  defenders,  wby  not 
drunkards,  and  all  the  forms  of  iniquity  which 
are  the  outgrowth  of  whisky  and  lager  drink- 
ing f '  So  queries  The  Qasette,  as  it  enters  upon 
its  novel  mission  of  publicly  commending 
through  the  press  the  business  of  drunkard- 
making.  In  New  York|  under  the  new  order 
of  things,  it  is  no  marvel  that  such  a  periodical 
shofild  be  launched,  and  it  is  already  an  assured 
success.  Nor  would  it  be  strange'  or  inoredi- 
ble  to  hear  some  morning  hawked  through  the 
streets  "  The  Thiefs'  Vindicator,"  "  The  Burg- 
lars' Advocate,"  or  "  The  Murderers*  Defender." 
Although  scarcely  such  supernumeraries  can  be 
needed,  since  The  Gazette  is  so  blatantly  in  the 
interest  of  aU  these  classes,  we  shall  see  now 
what  shifts  can  be  made  and  what  fallacies 
uttered  in  favor  of  crime-making. 


ScHooxs  FOR  Idiots. — ^There  are  eight 
institutions  in  the  United  States  for  the  training 
of  idiots.  The  largest  of  these  is  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  and  has  160  pupils.* 

It  is  a  noble  work  to  train  and  enlarge  the 
faculties  of  that  most  unfortunate  class  who  are 
bom  into  the  world  without  understanding, 
whose  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  are  more 
or  less  obliterated ;  but  far  better  would  it  be 
if  parents  would  so  marry  and  conduct  their 
lives,  that  idiocy  would  not  be  possible.  A  ma* 
jority  of  idiotic  children  have  parents  in  ill 
health,  addicted  to  intemperance,  or  other  hab- 
its of  a  degrading  and  pernicious  character. 
Idiocy  is  sorry  pay  for  a  life  of  dissipation. 
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THE    H£RALD    OF    HEAITH 


How   to   Treat  the    Sick. 


Tbeathent  op  Miwistebs'  Sore  Tfboat. 

—Though  the  writer — as  narrated  in  a  former 
article— escaped  consumption  ty  strengthening 
of  his  longs  hy  a  judicious  series  of  lung  exer- 
cises, and  never  had  the  genuine  ministers'  sore 
throat,  he  still  had  some  decided  experience  and 
mkny  opportunities  for  ohservations.  He  very 
early  noticed  a  fact  which,  for  a  time,  greatly 
troubled  him.  This  fact  was  that  the  so-called 
long  prayer,  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  was 
far  more  trying  than  all  the  other  services. 
His  throat  was  very  tired,  and  felt  as  though  it 
was  hruised.  He  could  not  understand  why 
praying  was  so  much  more  fatiguing  than 
preaching,  or  than  reading  the  Scriptures  and 
hymns,  or  than  talking.  Noticing  that  praying 
in  his  closet  and  in  his  family  on  his  knees,  he 
had  no  trouble  with  his  throat,  and  that  the 
organs  of  speech  worked  freely  and  without 
pain,  he  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
difficulty  was  not  to  be  set  down  to  the  account 
of  prayer.  This  led  him  to  observe  the  altered 
position  of  the  liead  in  these  different  attitudes 
of  prayer.  When  on  his  knees  his  head  was  in 
its  natural  position,  and  all  the  organs  of  epeech 
worked  freely.  When  standing  in  the  pulpit 
his  head  was  thrown  back  so  that  his  face 
turned  considerably  up.  This  position  threw 
all  the  organs  of  speech  out  of  their  natural 
position,  and  caused  every  word  spoken  to  be 
nttered  under  constraint.  Let  any  one  try  the 
experiment  and  speak  for  five  minutes  with  his 
head  thrown  back,  and  he  will  find  how  ex- 
hausting it  is.  Having  made  this  discovery,  he 
was  careful  to  change  the  position  of  his  head, 
and  instantly  found  that  the  prayer  was  no 
more  fatiguing  than  the  preaching.  This  hint 
he  gave  to  many  of  his  brethren,  who  also 
found  relief.  He  rode  one  day,  at  a  funeral, 
with  one  of  the  most  distinguished  medical  men 
of  the  city,  who  said,  *'  Why  is  it  that  ministers 
have  this  terrible  sore  throat  P    It  greatly  per- 


plexes the  faculty,  as  the  medicines  which  cure 
the  sore  throats  of  lawyers,  of  doctors,  m^- 
chants,  and  others  have  no  efficacy  with  minis- 
ters. The  cause  can  not  be  in  the  amount  of 
speaking,  or  in  the  badly  ventilated  rooms  in 
which  they  speak,  as  lawyers  have  to  speak  for 
hours  in  the  vitiated  air  of  the  court  rooma 
There  is  a  mystery  about  the  ministers'  sore 
throat."  He  told  the  M.  D.  that  the  true  causa 
was  in  the  position  of  the  head  during  tho 
prayer,  and  narrated  to  him  his  own  experience. 
The  M.  D.  threw  his  head  back  and  commenced 
speaking,  but  sobn  desisted,  saying  :  "  Yon 
have  solved  the  mystery.  I  can  now  cure  my 
clerical  patients."  The  same  statement  was 
made  to  other  medical  men,  and  always  with 
the  expressed  belief  that  the  unnatural  potiition 
of  the  head,  throwing  the  organs  of  speech  into 
a  constrained  position,  had  very  much  to  do 
with  the  causing  of  ministers'  sore  throat.  The 
same  trouble  is  also  produced  by  those  who 
read  their  sermons.  With  the  head  bent  for- 
ward and  down  so  as  to  follow  their  manuscript, 
the  organs  of  speech  are  confined  and  act  under 
constraint,  and  the  same  weariness  and  soreness 
is  produced.  The  position  of  the  head  in  de- 
livering a  sermon  should  be  natural.  Here  the 
lawyers  have  the  advantage,  as  thoy  never  read 
their  addresses  either  to  the  court  or  the  jury. 
The  influence  of  diet  should  not  be  omitted. 
He  found  that  when  he  indulged  in  ht  gravies* 
melted  butter,  and  greasy  substances,  he  alivays 
had  an  acid  stomach,  which  caused  violent 
heartburn  and  soreness  of  the  throat  With 
such  a  «tate  of  the  stomach,  irritating  and  in- 
flaming the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat,  and 
the  organs  of  speech  thrown  into  an  unnatural 
and  constrained  position,  it  can  be  easily  under- 
stood why  the  minister's  throat,  if  not  iron  dlad, 
should  complain.  And  when  the  complaining 
is  not  heeded,  but  the  same  praotioo  oontinuad, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  organs  of 
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speech  refuse  any  longer,  under  such  treatment, 
to  act,  and  demand  rest  and  silence. 

Care  in  the  position  of  the  head  in  speaking 
and  praying  so  that  all  the  vocal  powers  may 
act  freely,  and  care  in  diet  so  as  to  pi  event  an 
acrid  poison  inflaming  the  mucous  memhrane, 
will  save  ministers  from  the  distinctive  sore 
throat,  and  in  most  cases  where  it  has  com- 
menced its  undermining  work  will  prove  an 
effectual  cure. 

There  came  into  my  house  a  brother  minister, 
dearly  beloved  for  his  own  sake,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  good  which  he  had  done;  but 
oh,  how  disconsolate  and  woe-begone  was  his 
visage  1  He  spoke  in  the  lowest  whisper.  When 
asked  what  ailed  him,  he  replied  that  his  throat 
precluded  all  hope  of  again  being  able  to 
preach.  He  had  just  resigned  his  pastorate  in 
an  Eastern  city.  He  was  very  feeble,  and  soon 
sought  repose  upon  the  sofa.  Words  of  cheer 
and  hope  were  spoken.  He  was  encouraged  to 
try  what  rest  and  care  in  the  use  of  his  organs 
of  speech  would  do.  The  family  doctor  was 
sent  for,  who  also  spoke  hopefully.  The  result 
was  that  he  soon  beg^n  to  mend,  his  voice 
gradually  returned,  he  became  President  of  an 
important  College,  then  Pastor  of  a  prominent 
Eastern  church,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
preached  constantly,  with  no  return  of  the 
malady.  He  was  eminently  useful,  and  has 
recently  gone  to  his  heavenly  home  in  a  ripe 
age.  The  ministers'  sore  throat  is  not  incura- 
ble—does not  require  a  visit  to  Europe. — Dr. 
Fatten  in  Advance. 


The  Mdtd  Citbe. — ^In  the  volume  of 
The  Hekald  op  Hbalth  for  1866  we  discussed 
briefly  the  value  of  mtisical  and  mathematical 
studies  as  a  part  of  a  system  of  mental  hygiene 
valuable  for  a  certain  class  of  patients,  and  pre* 
dieted  thft  as  Hygienic  medication  become  more 
perfected  chronic  invalids  would  be  educated 
into  health  by  a  wise  system  of  mental  and 
physical  training  adapted  to  their  cases,  rather 
than  as  now  treated  by  drug  poisons  which  are 
more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good.  At  the 
time  one  or  two  papers  commented  on  the  state- 


ment as  novel,  and  one  or  two  persons  who  had 
had  observation  in  the  same  line  of  thought, 
wrote  us  that  they  believed  the  idea  one  which 
was  full  of  value. 

Our  attention  is  now  again  called  to  the  same 
subject  by  the  publication  of  Rev.  J.  F.  Clarke*s 
interesting  book  entitled,  *'  Steps  in  Belief." 
In  his  argument  to  prove  the  existenca  of  a 
soul  against  the  doctrine  that  mind  is  only  a 
form  of  force  and  the  result  of  brain  action 
alone,  he  makes  the  following  prophetic  state- 
ment :  '*  One  of  these  days  we  shall  probably 
have  a  mind  cure,  and  then  we  shall  send  sick 
people  to  establishments  where  the  body  will 
be  cured  by  well  arranged  and  properly  admin- 
istered mental  stimulus  and  mental  food.  Peo- 
ple will  be  talked  into  health,  sung  into  health, 
and  the  wise  physician  instead  of  potions  and 
pills  will  prescribe  great  thoughts  and  baautiful 
ideas."  There  is  more  in  the  same  vein,  but 
the  quotation  will  give  a  just  idea  of  what  he 
thinks  on  the  subject.  To  some'  extent  the 
health  institutions  of  the  country  are  working 
up  this  idea  already,  and  eventually  it  will  be- 
come a  great  means  of  health,  a  hygienic  meas- 
ure full  of  beauty  as  well  as  efficacy. 


What  it  Costs  to  have  the  Headache. 
— Dr.  Holmes,  in  a  reoent  address  on  "  mental 
action,"  relates  that  an  ingenious  tailor  he 
knew  once  exclaimed,  on  seeing  a  customer 
leave  his  store  without  buying  a  coat,  "  If  it 
had  not  been  for  this  miserable  headache,  Fd 
had  a  coat  on  that  man's  back  before  he  got  out 
over  my  doorstep."  This  but  illustrates  the 
folly  of  having  headaches.  They  are  expensive 
luxuries,  to  which  only  the  very  rich  can  in- 
dulge. Mm  and  women  who  do  the  world's 
work,  who  think  for  it,  plan  its  reforms,  pro- 
mote its  progress  or  add  to  its  resources,  should 
at  least  know  enough  of  hygiene  to  be  able  to 
avoid  headaches.  A  very  careful  calculation 
shows  that  headaches  cost  this  country  millions 
of  dollars  every  year. 

Pkogbess  Abboad. — ^A  great  stride  has 
been  made  in  Great  Britain  by  opening  the 
doors  of  the  Edinburgh  University  to  women. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


BT  1.   L.   WOOD,  M.  D. 


The  StnfT  of  Life.—''  In  Tb«  Scientific 
American  of  August  13  there  is  an  article  on 

*  New  Bread/  which  opens  with  the  question, 

*  Whv  is  it  that  wo  must  refrain  from  eating 
new  hread,  as  if  it  were  poisoned  ?'  and  con- 
cludes thus  :  *  The  answer  to  our  inquiry 
has  been  found  in  the  simple  words,  pure 
flour,  little  yeast,  much  kneading.'  By  *  pure 
flour'  is  meant  fine  white  flour  ft.  t,  the  bran 
carefully  sifted  out),  free  from  all  foreign  im- 
purities. Now  I  always  supposed  that  usr- 
FERMENTED  bread,  made  simply  of  unbolted 
flour  C  pure,*  of  course)  and  water,  without 
kneading,  in  the  form  of  small  biscuits  (such 
as  the  Laight  Street  '  Gems '),  might  be 
eaten  fresh  and  warm  with  impunity,  and 

THAT   NONE    OTHER    COULD   BE.      Am  I  Hgbt  ? 

In  my  family  these  'gems'  have  been  for 
several  years  regularly  served  up  fresh  and 
warm,  and  have  been  freely  eaten  by  children 
and  adults  without  ever  experiencing  any  evil 
efibct  I  have  always  maintained  that  they 
constitute  the  best  bbbad  in  the  wobld. 
The  Spanish  bread,  so  glowingly  described  in 
The  Scientific  American,  is  no  doubt  good  of 
its  kind,  and  '  the  city  of  oranges '  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  the  quality  of  '  the  staff  of 
lifo'  which  is  there  uniformly  supplied. 
But,  though  I  have  never  even  tasted  it,  I 
still  feel  sure  it  must  be  inferior  to  the '  gems,' 
whether  judged  with  reference  to  gustatory  or 
hygienic  qualities.  This  bread  question, 
Mn  Editor,  is  one  of  prime  importance,  and 
ought  to  be  better  ventilated.  I  have  some- 
times been  tempted  to  compare  the  evils  re- 
sulting to  the  world  from  the  use  of  fine  flour 
with  those  resultlDg  from  the  use  of  rum  ? 
This  is  probably  extravagant^  but  not  so  much 
80  as  might  appear  at  first  thought" 

This  correspondent  is  quite  right  in  his 
oonclusions.  Unleavened  bread,  or  "gems," 
is  the  only  kind  of  bread,  except  aerated,  which 
is  but  little  used,  which  should  ever  be  eaten 
warm,  and  this  is  perfectly  harmless.  Fresh, 
warm  laavened  or  fermented  bread  is  much 
uiore  difficult  of  digestion  than  either  the  same 
bread  after  it  has  stood  for  several  hours,  or 


than  the  unleavened  bread.  The  reason  is 
this.  The  process  of  fermentation  or  "rais- 
ing," consists  of  the  transformation  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  starch  of  the  flour,  through  the 
agency  of  the  yeast,  into  sugar,  and  the  fur- 
ther change  of  the  sugar  into  carbonic  acid 
gas,  which  raises  the  dough,  and  alcohol. 
Now  alcohol  is  a  poison,  and  as  such  it  should 
never  be  taken  into  the  human  stomaeh« 
Moreover,  it  is  absolutely  indigestible,  and  se- 
riously retards  the  digestion  of  any  Uiing 
which  contains  it  or  is  taken  into  the  stomach 
with  it.  More  cases  of  dyspepsia  are  produced 
by  the  eating  of  fresh  raised  bread,  than  any 
other  one  article  of  food.  Some  claim  that 
the  alcohol,  generated  by  the  process  of  fer- 
mentation, is  carried  off  and  dissipated  by  the 
heat  of  the  oven.  This  is  true  to  some  extent, 
and  there  have  been  ovens  so  constructed  in 
England  as  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
ovens  and  stills,  so  that  while  the  bread  is 
baking,  the  alcohol  is  distilled,  condensed,  and 
saved.  But  it  is  also  true  that  only  a  portion 
of  the  alcohol  generated  in  the  bread  passes 
off  while  in  the  oven.  The  other  portion  does 
not  entirely  pass  off  until  from  six  to  twelve 
hours  after  the  bread  has  left  the  oven.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  answer  to  the  question 
"  Why  is  it  that  we  must  refrain  from  eating 
new  (fermented)  bread,  as  if  it  were  poison  7" 
is,  because  it  w  poison,  or  rather  that  it  con- 
tains a  poisonous  substance — alcohol — whi«A 
is  injurious  to  the  system  generally  and 
weakens  digesiion. 

White  flour,  or  that  from  which  the  bnin 
has  been  removed,  will  not  make  the  true 
<'stoff  of  life."  In  the  first  place,  it  does  not 
contain  in  sufficient  quantity  the  elements 
needed  to  properly  nourish  and  sustain  the 
bones,  muscles,  and  brain,  these  Elements 
being  mostly  contained  in  the  bran  which  is 
either  thrown  away  or  fed  to  the  cattle  and 
hogs.  In  the  second  place,  fine  flour  containa 
by  far  too  large  a  proportion  of  starch,  which, 
when  eaten  freely  and  constantly,  causes  ob- 
struction of  the  liver  and  constipation  of  the 
bowels,  and  these  two  conditions,  it  is  well* 
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known,  lead  to  nearly  every  other  form  of  dis- 
ease. People  who  live  largely  upon  white 
flour  bread  are  imperfectly  nourished,  and 
children  brought  up  upon  it  can  not  be  other- 
wise than  small,  weak,  and  puny,  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  does  not  contain  the  bone  and 
muscle- making  elements  they  require  for  vig- 
orous growth.  If  fine  white  flour  could  be 
banished  from  the  land  and  unbolted  wheat 
meal  take  its  place,  the  next  generation  would 
show  a  wonderful  increase  iu  sise  and  strength 
of  body  and  vigor  of  mind  over  the  present 
one,  while,  if  the  present  fashion  of  giving  the 
most  nutritious  portion  of  the  grain  to  the 
hogs  continues,  the  next  generation  will  show 
a  great  decrease  in  size  of  body  and  power  of 
muscle  and  mind. 

How  to  Rest. — The  best  mode  of  resting 
when  fatigued,  depends  upon  the  cause  of  the 
fiitigue  and  the  condition  of  the  person  at  the 
time.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  which 
will  always  rest  a  tired  person,  and  that  is  a 
sponge  or  towel  bath  over  the  entire  surface  of 
tlie  body,  followed  by  a  thorough  rubbing 
and  friction  of  the  surface.  Of  course  the 
temperature  of  the  water  and  the  vigor  and 
amount  of  the  rubbing  must  be  graduated  to 
the  strength  of  the  person.  It  is  generally 
best  if  given  by  a  second  person. 

When  the  fatigue  is  mental,  arising  from 
over-exertion  of  the  brain,  the  muscles  should 
be  called  into  action,  as  by  walking,  horse- 
back riding,  rowing,  placing  ball,  pitching 
quoits,  gymnastics,  etc. 

General  muscular  fatigue  is  quickly  relieved 
by  lying  on  the  face  and  having  some  one  rub 
and  percuss  the  back  vigorously.  Also,  but 
less  readily,  by  lying  flat  upon  the  back  upon 
a  HARD  couch  or  bed,  or  upon  the  floor,  with 
the  hands  back  of  or  under  the  head,  but  the 
head  not  otherwise  raised,  and  taking  full 
deep  breaths. 

Local  muscular  fatigue  may  be  relieved  by 
rubbing  and  percussing  the  part,  or  by  chang- 
ing position  and  bringing  other  parts  of  the 
body  into  action. 

Decrease  of  Drug:  Ifledicatlon.— 

It  is  grat'fying  to  note  the  fact  that  year  by 
year  physicians  place  less  reliance  upon  the 
use  of  poisonous  drugs,  prescribe  less  quanti- 
ties, and  rely  more  upon  Hygiene  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease.    There  are,  of  course,  many 


exceptions  to  the  rule,  but  the  day  of  heroic 
drug  medication  is  fast  passing  away,  and  well 
it  is  that  the  absurd  and  barbarous  practice  of 
giving  poisons  to  cure  disease  is  being  sup- 
planted by  a  better  mode  of  treatment.  The 
people  as  well  as  the  physicians  are  growing 
more  enlightened  in  regard  to  the  deleterious 
effiMts  of  drugs,  and  are  slowly  but  surely 
finding  out  a  better  way.  As  a  rule,  the 
physicians  are  ahead  of  the  people.  There  are 
hundreds  of  old  school  physicians,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  reformed  schools  of  practice,  who 
would  scarcely  give  medicine  at  all,  were  they 
not  obliged  to  do  so  by  their  patients,  who 
think  they  must  have  something  to  take,  and 
who  would  lose  confidence  in  their  physician 
were  he  to  tell  them  they  did  not  need  medi- 
cine. The  following  extract  from  a  prominent 
Allopathic  medical  journal,  is  suggestive  upon 
this  point :  **  Do  not  medicate  too  much,  but 
rather  give  as  little  medicine  as  your  reputa- 
tions as  physicians  will  allow."  Many  and 
many  a  physician  gives  nothing  but  make- 
believe  medicines,  such  as  colored  water,  sugar 
of  milk,  and  bread  pills,  and  those  only  to 
those  patients  who  will  not  be  satisfied  unless 
they  think  they  are  being  drugged. 

Feather  Beds.--"  Why  are  feathexe 
worse  for  bedding  than  cork  shavings,  or  any 
other  substance  that  is  too  costly  to  be  re- 
newed often  P" 

Feathers  are  very  poor  conductors  of  heat, 
and  consequently  keep  the  skin  overheated, 
debilitating  it,  preventing  the  full  per- 
formance of  its  functions,  and  rendering  the 
person  more  liable  to  colds.  Not  only  this, 
but  the  functions  of  the  skin  being  impaired , 
the  liver,  kidneys,  and  lungs  have  to  do  extra 
duty,  and  are  liable  to  become  diseased  in  con- 
sequence. Another  objection  to  feathers  is, 
that  there  is  a  decomposition  of  their  animal 
matter  going  on  all  the  time,  and  they  absorb 
and  retain  the  emanations  from  the  body  to 
such  an  extent,  that  they  soon  become  too 
filthy  for  even  common  decency. 

€onsiimptloii  o€  Tobacco.— The 
"  Anti-Tobacco  League  "  of  Paris  states  that 
Asia  annually  produces  155,000  tons  of  tobacco ; 
Kurope,  141,000  ;  America,  124,000 ;  Africa, 
12,000 ;  Australia,  400 ;  making  in  the  aggre- 
gate, 432,400  tons,  or  864,  800,000  pounds,  an 
amount  many  times  sufficient  to  kill  every 
human  being  on  the  ace  of  the  globe. 
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American  Womanhood  :  Its  Pboulia&itibs 
AMD  NECBSurntfl.— By  Jamet  E.  Jaoloon,  H.  D. 
Austin,  Jackson  &  Co.,  Fubliaben. 

In  spite  of  the  amimpiionB  and  unpardonable  s^le  ol 
the  author  of  this  work,  it  Is  one  doserying  of  attention ; 
Ihonsh  we  must  say  how  any  one  capable  of  thinking  as 
well,  should  be  so  Incapable  of  putting  his  thoughts  into 
readable  EngliBh,  is  post  our  comprehension. 

Mr.  Jackson  belongs  to  the  adranoe  thinkers  of  the  day, 
and  though  he  gires  nothing  new,  he  has  condensed  his 
reasons  for  thinking  as  he  does  into  a  book  vhich  will  be 
aeoeptable  to  a  large  class  of  readers.  We  belieye  his 
sweeping  critique  upon  American  women,  tiiat  they  are 
an  entirely  distinct  dais,  bearing  analogy  to  no  other 
represontatives  of  the  sex,  is  an  assumption  which  facts 
will  by  no  means  sustain.  The  foremost  women  of  re- 
form in  this  era  of  1870,  are  by  no  means  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  the  sex  cither  as  considered  ssthetically,  intel- 
lectuallj,  or  physically,  and  we  apprehend  the  author  has 
formed  his  estimate  mostly  fh>m  these.  Hardy,  dog- 
matic, and  persistent,  these  women  are  usefiil  in  clearing 
the  way  for  the  most  perlieot  woman,  and  are  entitled  to 
all  the  honor  awarded  them. 

The  intoUigent  woman  of  France  or  Bngland  has  had 
fkr  less  to  contend  with  in  assuming  her  rightful  rank  in 
the  world,  than  the  woman  of  the  same  degree  of  intelli- 
gence in  this  country,  from  the  fkct  that  her  religious  or 
social  position  gave  her  certain  privileges  and  immunities 
denied  the  sex  in  this  country,  where  democratic  Ideas 
were  supposed  to  be  altogether  masculine  in  their  import. 
Hence  in  France  women  have  mSat^^ed  £reely  in  politics 
for  tho  last  seventy  years  or  more,  and  in  England  the 
women  of  the  aristocracy  load  off  with  the  workingwomen 
in  demanding  political  rights.  The  subject  is  oompara- 
tirely  new  here,  and  women  hare  to  fight  a  harder  battie 
here  against  prejudice  and  masculine  assumption.  This 
struggle  for  liberty,  this  progress  of  cirilisation  has  had 
its  effect  in  the  above-named  countries  just  as  it  is  ob- 
served here. 

The  civilised  everywhere  is  less  productive  in;children 
than  the  ignorant  and  oppressed.  Whatever  throws  the 
race  backward  in  hope,  aspiration  or  comfort,  has  the 
effect  to  throw  it  upon  the  lower  passions  and  instincts, 
and  the  more  slavish  a  woman  is»  the  greater  number  of 
children  will  she  produce. 

This  point  again  seems  to  be  touched  in  the  very  high- 
est developments— aa  in  the  Bnonaparte  family*  and  that 
of  the  Wesleys,  and  Bliaabeth  Fry;  we  believe  that  the 
latter  was  twelve  times  a  mother,  and  the  mother  of  John 
Wesley,  nineteen  times.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  were 
truly  marriages,  what  Swedenbourg  caUs  conjugial  part- 
ners, and  that  as  higher  elements  develop  themselves  in 
our  humanity,  nobler  and  more  harmonious  fionihee  will 
result. 

In  this  era  it  is  no  praise  to  say  that  Dr.  Jackson  is  an 
outspoken  man,  with  liberal  and  generous  ideas  of 
womanhood,  but  either  men  and  women  are  to  abstain 
firom  marriage  altogether,  or  take  each  other  for  **  better 
or  worse  "  for  m&ny  generatioDS  yet  to  come ;  and  our 
idea  is,  that  the  better  methoi  is  to  cultivate  all  that  is 
true  and  noble  in  sentiment,  and  aim  at  perfect  mental 
and  moral  health,  leaving  the  relations  of  Ihe  sexes  to  be 


developed  in  this  finer  atmosphere,  with  no  attempt  to 
peimanentiy  adjust  them  while  society  is  in  such  a  trauc- 
tion  state. 

A  POOKBT  DlCTIOITABT  OF  TBI  ENGLISH  LaS- 
OUAOR  :  Abridged  horn  the  American  Dictionary  of 
Noah  Webster,  LL.  D.— By  William  G.  Wetalcr 
and  William'  A.  Wheeler.  Kew  Y«ik :  Ivisoa^ 
Blakaman,  Taylor  ft  Co.    278  pp.    Price  $L 

This  is  a  very  neat,  convenient,  and  durably  bofimd 
little  volume,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  porpoae 
izLdicated  in  the  title.  It  contams  the  deflnitiona,  ete.  cf 
over  18,000  of  the  most  important  words  of  the  lasgnagt, 
300  illustrative  engravings,  and  various  useful  tablss 
which  add  much  to  its  convenience  and  usefulness. 

Eybbt-Dat  Subjects  nr  Buxtdat  Sebmon8»^ 
By  Robert  Laird  Collier.  Boston  :  Amaricaa  Unita- 
rian Association.    Chicago  :  Western  News  Co. 

It  is  a  notable  feature  of  our  day,  that  the  character  of 
Sunday  sermons  in  nearly  all  our  churches,  of  whoierer 
sect,  have  so  changed  their  aspect,  that  they  ncay  men 
aptiy  be  callod  lectures  than  sermons.  There  is  an  in- 
crea&ed  disposition  to  moke  these  discourses  practically 
useful  rather  than  abstractly  doctrinaL  Our  ancestors 
delighted  ib  these  subtilUes,  and  of  conscquenoe  were 
strong,  intolerant,  earnest,  and  persecuting.  We  trust 
that  we  have  not  greatiy  departed  from  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  who  believe  that  not  speculative  belief^  but  tem- 
perance in  all  things;  patience  in  suffering;  love  that 
bebeveth  all  things  and  hopeth  all  things;  and  doing  ts 
others  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  ua,  ia  the 
and  substance  of  our  creed. 

How  strenuously  these  old  thinkers  used  to  bend  tlu 
selves  to  arguments  in  proof  of  doctrines  which  they 
verily  believed  were  essential  to  the  salvatron  of  tiieir 
hearers,  we  well  know,  and  we  honor  them  for  it.  How 
coolly  and  patiently  their  hearers  listened,  would  seem  a 
marvel  to  our  flighty  churchgoers.  One  of  theec  divines, 
carried  away  by  the  force  of  hJs  own  logic  one  warm  and 
breeay  Sunday,  did  not  perceive  that  a  puff  of  wind  had 
abstraoted  a  part  of  hu  discourse.  Coming  at  lengtii  to 
ninlhlyt  he  missed  something,  and  kept  repeating  nimthfy, 
ninthly  almost  in  tones  of  despair.  In  tilits  emergeaey 
a  comely  Scotch  dame  arose  m  the  oongregation,  and 
calmly  replied, 

"  If  I  am  nae  much  mistaken,  I  saw  ntnMZy  going  flying 
out  of  the  window.** 

Dear  heart !  what  a  oomibrt  snoh  a  liftener  mnst  have 
been  to  the  minister  I  Things  have  changed  now,  and 
we  think  for  the  better.  Hr.  Collier,  the  author  of  the 
work  before  us,  believes  in  ail  human  and  divino  applv 
ances  that  may  elevate,  ennoble,  and  instinct  the  innnf  i 
He  bees  no  reason  why  the  clergy  should  not  go  ta  the 
theater  and  opera  as  well  as  the  laity.  And  one  method 
of  purifying  these  places  is  to  educate  the  people,  so  to 
induce  the  refined  and  cultivated  portion  of  the  oonunu- 
nity  to  attend  them,  that  managers  would  be  compelled 
to  exclude  fh)m  their  board  all  that  is  of  a  demoraUcing 
tendency.  The  author  of  these  sermons  is  oppoeed  to  all 
sham  and  pretence,  and  looks  upon  C  istianity  as  a 
rule  for  conduct  rather  than  for  brain  1<^  **      *  hon^  far 
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from  profound  and  original  in  a  great  senM,  he  is  enough 
BO  to  command  respect  and  insure  attention.  His  style  is 
poetic  if  not  eloquent,  and  he  evidentiythas  warm  sym- 
pathies for  all  that  Is  good  and  beet  in  humanity,  as  well 
as  a  warm  appreciation  for  beauties  of  Nature  and  the 
excellencies  of  Art.    He  has  trayeled  and  obserred  much, 


and  brmgs  the  stores  of  a  fine  experience  and  extensiTe 
reading  to  bear  upon  the  subject  in  hand.  We  are  rather 
surprised,  howeyer,  to  find  so  capable  a  writer  falling  into 
the  Tulgar  error  of  using  the  auxiliary  vriU  for  MfuxlL  He 
says,  **  And  then  "  (in  the  future  contingency)  *'  we  will 
all  learn  and  know,'*  etc. 


-•■•- 
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The  Address  Label.— By  this  method 

our  subscribers  can  heep  their  own  aooormts  as  to  when 
their  terms  oi  subscription  doM;  for  instance,  if  the 
printed  slip  has  •«  I>e70,**  or  «  Je71 "  added  to  the  name, 
It  aignifles  that  the  subscriber's  term  of  subscription  ex« 
pires  with  the  December  number  of  1870,  or  the  June 
number  of  1871,  and  so  on  eC  uq. 

Facts  for  the  Ladies.— Thinking  it 

due  your  labors  in  behalf  of  easing  woman's  work,  I  here- 
with state  that  in  the  year  1854, 1  purchased  one  of  the 
Wheeler  ft  Wilson  Sewing  Machines,  being  at  that  day 
most  liiUy  informed  of  their  exoellenoe  over  all  others. 
This  machine  has  been  in  almost  uninterrupted  use  ever 
aince ;  (a  period  of  nearly  fifteen  fean)  on  many  totally 
different  materials,  such  as  my  own  boots,  my  boy's  cloth- 
ing, needle-books,  besides  the  usual  heavy  and  light 
goods  worn  by  ladies  and  children.  It  has  never  been  re- 
paired, and  does  not  need  it  yet.  I  have  often  blessed  the 
day  on  which  I  first  entered  your  fine  establishment  as  a 
purchaser.  MES.  J.  W.  D.  PATrEN. 

Washikotok,  B.  0. 

A  Q-ood  Sewing  Machine  is  given 

flree  for  a  dub  of  S5  snbecriben  and  $70.  This  premium 
la  very  popular.  If  there  is  a  poor,  deaerving  fiunily  in 
your  neighborhood  help  it  to  get  a  good  sewing  machine 
by  subecribiog  at  once.  Perhaps  your  minister's  wife 
vants  one.  If  so,  help  her  to  get  it,  by  helping  her  to  get 
up  a  club.  The  Empire  is  one  of  the  best  sewing  mn- 
ohines  in  use,  and  we  ore  sure  that  it  will  give  you  good 
satisfaction. 

Talks  to  My  Patients.— Mrs.  Glea- 

son's  book,  advertised  and  noticed  elsewhere,  is  meeting 
writh  a  good  sale.  We  can  supply  it  to  subscribers  and 
agents  In  any  quantity.  A  good  many  ladies  are  selling 
It  with  success.  We  should  like  to  }iave  in  every  town 
a  good  Lady  Agent.  For  particulars  of  ageiu^,  write 
the  Publishers. 

Sooks  C.  O.  D. — Parties  who  order 
books  will  find  it  cheaper  to  send  the  money  with  the 
order,  than  to  order  C.  0. 1).,  as  in  this  case  the  cost  of 
ooUection  will  be  added  to  the  bill.  This  is  considerable, 
when  the  money  has  to  be  returned  from  a  distant  point. 
Those  who  order  0.  O.  D.,  should  send  one-fourth  the 
value  of  the  order  in  advance  to  insure  prompt  attention. 

Caution* — Our  friends  in  writing  to  us 
will  please  be  very  particular  and  give  Poetoffloe,  County 
and  State  with  every  letter,  and  not  depend  on  us  to  re- 
member where  they  live,  though  they  may  have  told  us  a 
hundred  times.  Those  who  think  we  can  turn  to  our 
books  and  find  their  names  and  address  without  trouble, 
axe  Quits  mistaken. 


Notice  to  Our  Correspondents.— 

The  following  hints  to  correspondents  should  be  observed 
in  writing  to  us : 

1.  Always  attach  name,  Post  OiBoe,  County,  and  State 

to  your  letter. 

2.  SxMD  KoNET  by  Check  on  New  York,  or  by  Postofllcs 

Money  Order.    If  this  is  impossible,  inclose  Bills  and 

register  Letter. 
8.  Canada  amd  New  Yoax  Crrr  Subscuibebs  should  send 

12  cenU  extra,  with  which  to  prepay  postage  on  sub- 
scriptions to  The  Hebald  of  Health. 
4.  Rbvembbe,  if  you  are  entitied  to  a  Premium,  to  order 

it  when  you  send  the  Club,  and  inform  us  how  it  is  to 

be  sent. 
6.  BKMEiiBEa  THAT  WH  HOW  oivB  the  Empire  Sewing 

Machine  as  a  premium.    It  is  guaranteed  to  give  good 

satiaiaction. 

6.  RBXEMBsa  TO  SBHD  iu  Clubs  early. 

7.  RsvEXBBU  TO  LOOK  at  our  Premiimi  List  and  Book 

List,  and  see  exactly  What  we  give  and  have  for  sole. 

8.  Bembmbes  that  for  the  names  and  addresses  of  25 

persons,  either  invalids  or  (Hends  of  Temperance  and 
Health  Befonn,  we  give  Prof.  Wilson's  book  on  the 
Turkish  Bath.    It  contains  72  pages. 

9.  Stamps  should  be  sent  to  prepay  postage  on  letters  that 

require  an  answer. 
10   Those  who  want  a  good  Spirometer,  Parlor  Oymna- 
fium^  or  ^(2<er  for  making  their  water  clean,  will  find 
tho  prices  in  another  column. 

11.  Ikvalidb  ih>m  all  parts  ot  the  country  are  invited  to 
write  to  us  for  our  circular,  and  tall  particulars  as  to 
Treatment  or  Board  in  the  Hygienic  Instituti<m, 
See  advertisement  elsewhere. 

12.  See  List  of  Books  elsewhere. 

How  to  Send  Money.— In  making 

remittances  for  subscriptions,  always  procure  a  draft  on 
New  York,  or  a  Poiiojfloe  Money  Order,  if  possible. 
Where  neither  of  these  can  be  procured,  send  the  money, 
but  in  a  Begiatered  letter.  The  present  registration  sys- 
I  tern  has  been  found  by  the  postal  authorities  to  be  virtu- 
ally an  absolute  protection  against  losses  by  mall.  AU 
Postmasters  are  obliged  to  register  letters  whenever  n^ 
quested  to  do  so. 

Clubs  of  Twenty-fllve.— Any  person 
who  will  send  us  at  one  time  twenty-five  new  subscribers 
to  this  monthly,  shall  have  them  for  Twenty-five  Dollars. 
Bemember  they  mns  be  new  subscribers,  and  all  be  sent 
at  one  time. 

Notices  of  the  Press.— Wo  call  special 

attention  to  the  notices  of  Mrs.  Oleason's  book  which  we 
have  received  from  persons  who  have  read  it.  and  from 
the  newspaper  and  magasine  press.  It  is  rarely  that  a 
work  of  this  ohaxacter  has  been  so  well  received. 


WHAT  THE  DOCTORS,  THE  PEOPLE,  AND  PRESS  SAT 


ABOUT    MRS.   DR.    GLBASON'S 


TALKS    TO   MY   PATIElsTrS. 


From  P.  BL  Hatbs,  1£.  D.,  <{f  TToflUtu,  Mas$. 

I  hare  just  laid  down  Mrs.  Dr.  Oleason's  new  work,  and 

I  am  impatfent  to  take  np  my  pen  in  praise  of  it.    The 

book  is  true  to  its  title,  and  fall  of  strong  points  and  good 

counsels.     But  its  ehiefest  charm  for  me  is  that  the 

writer  so  well  understands  the  so  froq*  ent  connection  of  a 

troubled  spirit  with  broken  health,  and  that  from  the 

fountain  of  her  own  warm  Christian  heart,  and  ttom  her 

experience  as  physician,  wife,  and  mother,  she  knows  so 

veil  how  to 

**  Minister  to  a  mind  diseased. 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow,  and 
.  Glea^jse  the  stuffed  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
^  Which  weighs  upon  the  heart." 

From  ICrs.  Sasar  R.  A.  Dollst,  M.  D.,  JZodkesfer,  JIT.  F. 

The  title,  "Talks  to  My  Patients,"  mfght  indicate  to 
some  that  Uie  mterest  of  this  pleasant  and  instructiye  vol- 
ume was  confined  to  the  patients  of  its  author;  but  while 
the  i^eds  of  these  may  have  suggested  the  **  Talks"  which 
oomo  to  make  the  book,  no  physician  will  read  it  without 
thinking  of  scores  who  would  be  benefited  by  Its  perusal; 
and  no  mother  will  read  it  who  will  not  thereafter  be  bet- 
ter prepared  to  lovingly  and  understandingly  guard  and 
core  for  the  physical  and  moral  well-being  of  her  chil- 
dren.   I  have  set  it  circulating  among  my  patients. 

From  Mrs.  Dr.  WnrsLOW,  WathinffloH,  />.  O, 

Kever  was  a  book  more  truly  named.  In  reading  it,  I 
see  the  author  before  me  and  hear  her  voice.  It  does  me 
good,  and  it  will  do  every  one  good  for  whom  it  was  writ- 
ten. Wiiat  a  happy  thought  it  was  for  the  author  to  dif- 
fuse herself  in  such  a  quiet,  modest  way  over  the  hearts 
and  lives  of  those  she  had  previously  blessed ! 

From  Mrs.  Dr.  Salm,  Slmira^  If.  T- 

I  am  glad  Mrs.  Oleason  has  written  **  Talks  to  My  Pa- 
tients." It  is  a  worthy  o£bpring,  and  will  go  forth  and  a 
blessed  work  where  her  voice  can  never  be  heard.  I  would 
rather  have  written  that  book  dian  been  queen  of  the 
groatest  empire  on  this  small  globe  of  ours  I 

From  Rev.  Jossfr  Smith,  Orand  SapidSy  Mich, 

It  is  a  book  admirable  for  its  brevity  and  sense.  It  if 
the  best  on  such  sutgccts  that  has  ever  met  my  eye.  I 
beli*ive  it  will  do  very  much  good.  We  are  glad  to  see  the 
author's  hand  and  soul  on  every  pag^  and  to  feel  that 
she  has  written,  in  Ghnstian  love,  on  a  theme  which  is 
really  sacred,  but  is  made  so  much  a  medium  of  quaokexy. 

From  Mrs.  Stawlbt,  of  the  FemdU  CoQigt^  Elmira^  N.T, 

I  believe  it  to  be  the  book  above  all  others  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  yoang  mothers  and  maidens,  to  help  and  to 
guide  them  in  regard  to  those  topics  and  iVmetions  pecu- 
liar to  woman.  I  hope  and  believe  the  book  may  find  a 
lame  sale,  tor  it  is  worthy  of  an  extensive  circulation,  and 
I  shall  hope  to  bear  a  small  part  l^rom  year  to  year  in  teo* 
ommendiug  it  to  my  friends. 

It  Is  a  compend  of  motherly  and  womanly  hints,  wmch 
should  be  accessible  to  all  of  the  female  sex,  whether 
maidens  or  matrons.^  fioiton  CuUivtUor, 

A  book  that  contains  much  new  and  valuable  informa- 
tion; no  nonsense  in  it. — San  Franeiico  AUa  California, 

A  book  we  eas  safely  reoommend.-^^rffttir't  MagoMitu, 


From  EuaABiTB  Oakxs  Smitb,  the  waAmewn  AvOurm 

I  would  gladly  see  this  work  in  the  hands  of  every  jou^ 
mother  in  the  land ;  it  would  serve  to  give  her  eonfldews 
in  herself  and  in  the  divine  provisions  of  Katnre.  She 
would  be  saved  firom  that  weak  and  senseless  fisar  wUck 
embitters  the  life  of  the  young  wifis  and  mother,  and  lead* 
her  to  adopt  courses  destructive  to  her  peace  of  mind  sad 
detrimental  to  her  health. 

The  full,  gracious  womanhood  of  the  author  is  appamit 
throughout,  not  unmixed  with  a  cheerful  humor  quite  re. 
freshing  upon  such  subjects.  She  is  eviden  ly  fomilisr 
with  the  pen,  and  uses  it  with  ease.  She  is  sufficiently  ad- 
entific,  but  not  technically  so,  and  her  book  may  be  c  ted 
as  proof  that  women  never  undertake  any  thing  they  an 
unable  to  accomplish.  I  am  proud  to  say  Uxat  such  womei 
honor  the  profession ;  they  are  fsit  driving  firom  its  lanki 
those  unprincipled  charlatans  who  cater  to  the  weakneai 
and  wickedness  of  woman,  and  render  marriage  a  barren 
and  dishonored  relation. 

Jfrom  Tht  Eoeninff  Mail,  New  York  City. 

We  know  of  no  b<y>k  which.  In  its  way,  deaenres  heaii* 
ior  common lation.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first  medical 
work  issued  iii  Amoica  from  the  pen  of  a  woman  ;  may 
all  that  follow  be  as  good  I  Modetit  in  its  a8«-umut;ona,  it 
does  not  pretend  that  physicans  are  unnecessary,  bat  it 
teaches  what  are  the  causes  of  many  diseases,  and  bow 
they  and  the  physicians  may  be  avoided.  It  so  avoidi 
the  two  extremes  of  mock  delicacy  and  pandersome  drtad 
with  such  good  sense,  that  we  could  wish  it  put  into  the 
hands  of  every  American  girl  and  woman. 

From, The  Liberal  ChrOHan^  New  York  Citg» 

After  readmg  the  whole  of  this  book,  we  pronounce  it 
the  most  admirable  and  excellent  that  we  have  ever  9e«B 
of  its  class.  It  is  written  for  women.  The  style  is  pleas- 
ant and  nmdable,  and  it  is  full  of  wise  oounsela  and  sof- 
gestions  regarding  the  very  things  in  which  so  manr  peo> 
pie  most  need  assistance.  It  is  a  safb  book  for  young  peo- 
ple to  read,  for  any  body,  indeed,  and  this  con  be  sa  d  of 
very  few  books  dcToted  to  such  sulgects.  There  is  not  a 
sentence  in  it  that  can  be  perverted,  or  misuacd,  ao  aa  te 
do  any  harm.  We  wish  the  book  could  be  read  in  every 
household  in  our  country. 

From  ffarper'e  MoifaMine,  New  Fork  CV^. 

Mrs.  Qleason  is  able  to  say  something  to  wiree  ind  to 
mothers  which  no  man  could  say.  There  can  be  no  diflln^ 
enoe  of  opinion  about  the  value  of  the  practical  tug^^ca- 
tions  she  aflbrds,  which  are  characterised  by  aonnd  pfailo^ 
ophy  and  dear,  good,  sterling  common  sense.  We  wish 
the  chapter,  **  Confidential  to  Mothers,"  might  be  pub- 
lished  as  a  tract  and  sent  to  every  mother  in  the  land. 

This  nook  is  like  the  familiar  eonvenatien  of  eoane  viw» 
experienced  fieiend,  who  has  gathered  young  giris,  yvog 
wives,  and  yoimg  mothers  to  her  side,  and  is  tcdling  then 
all  about  the  grave  mystery  of  thdr  organisatioD  and  bow 
to  oare  for  themselTos. — Slmira  Adoertiter. 

This  book  treats  in  a  thorough  jret  delicate  manner  of 
all  the  teouMes,  cares,  and  diseases  of  women.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  it  is  tho  best  book  of  its  olasa  we  have  yet 
seen — Qody'e  Xodjr's  Book 
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BT  O.   B.  FKOTHINOHAM. 


IT  is  proposed  to  publish  in  The  Hebald  op 
Health  a  series  of  papers  prepared  by  dif- 
ferent bands  on  tbe  Temperance  Movement. 
They  will  not  aim  at  coyering  completely  tbe 
whole  ground  of  discussion,  but  will  try  to 
throw  light  on  tbe  main  points,  and  present  tbe 
subject  in  its  most  important,  practical  bear- 
ings. The  present  introductory  paper  will  con- 
cern itself  with  a  few  general  thoughts  on  the 
value  and  significance  of  the  question,  as  a 
question  of  moment  to  all  men. 

Alongside  of  the  disposition  to  magnify 
small  things,  which  is  answerable  for  so  much 
exaggeration  of  petty,  local,  or  incidental  inter- 
ests into  afl'airs  of  national  and  buman  concern, 
there  runs  a  disposition  equally  strong  and 
equally  irrational  to  underrate  the  meaning  of 
great  things,  to  reduce  matters  of  vast  and 
grave  moment  to  the  dimensions  of  private 
notions,  prejudices,  bigotries,  whims,  that  are 
beneath  the  notice  of  noble  minds.  The  Slavery 
question  suffered  from  beginning  to  end  through 
belittling  interpretations,  which  hid  its  real  sig- 
nificance  from  view.     Slavery  was  called  a 


local  institution,  an  exceptional  and  transient 
condition  of  society,  an  incidental  pbaso  of  his- 
tory, at  the  most  a  social  blunder,  an  economi- 
cal mistake,  a  class  or  county  misfortune  which, 
affected  but  few  people,  and  them  not  seriously. 
Its  radical  opponents,  tbe  Abolitionists,  who  de- 
nounced it  as  a  gigantic  system  of  crime,  inhu- 
manity, and  guilt,  were  pronounced  a  set  of 
crazy  fools  and  fanatics,  who  were  making  a 
mammoth  of  a  mouse.  These  political  and  so- 
cial quidnuncs  succeeded  in  concealing  the  pro- 
portions of  the  evil,  but  did  not  succeed  in  alter- 
ing its  nature ;  and  jnresently  a  civil  war,  which 
an  -early  estimate  cf  the  true  character  and. 
spirit  of  the  institution  would  hare  prevented, 
convinced  the  nation  that  this  thing  tbcy  had 
been  taught  to  consider  a  harmless  mischief,, 
was  a  deep-seated  poison. 

A  similar  mistake,  not  less  grave  in  character, 
though  less  formidable  in  its  menaced  conse- 
quences, is  made  by  those  who  treat  intemper- 
ance as  a  superficial  and  Hmited  mischief,  and 
look  on  its  enemies  as  a  company  of  earnest  but 
misguided  enthusiasts,  who  are  wasting  tbeir 
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force    on   unreal    or  grotesquely  exaggerated 
issues.    To  judge  the  question  rightly,  it  must 
be  viewed  in  its  largest  aspects,  and  appreciated 
at  its  full  magnitude.     Effort  should  be  made  to 
got  beyond  incidental  considerations  raised  by 
class  prejudice,  personal  feeling,  private  taste, 
social  usage  and  fashion,  and  to  reach  the  heart 
of  the  matter  as  it  effects  the  life  of  the  people, 
the  civilization  of  the  age,  and  the  constitution 
of  society  in  America.    How  does  it  stand  re- 
lated to  the  general  interests  of  the  community  ? 
What  is  its  value  in  a  republic  ?    What  does  it 
signify  as  a  phase  of  thought,  feeling,  experi- 
ence, or  effort  P    These  are  the  great  questions. 
Not  hAw  is  it  entertained  in  club  houses,  how 
is  it  regarded  by  diners  oat,  how  is  it  viewed  by 
wine  merchants,  how  does  it  interest  here  and 
there  an  invalid,  here  and  there  a  broken  or 
impaired  constitution  ?     [ndividuals  and  groups 
of  individuals,  chemists  and  medicators,  vine- 
growers  and  distillers,  may  have  their  views 
very  cogent  to  themselves ;  but  these  views  are 
of  small  account  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  make 
an  estimate  of  the  subject  in  its  full  bearing. 
The  Temperance  Movement  is  a  movement  in 
modem  civilization.    The  Temperance  Question 
is  a  question  that  concerns  the  age.    The  Tem- 
perance  Reform  is  a  reform  that  touches  the 
essential  well-being  of  the  community.     Quali- 
fications, modifications,  criticisms  aside,  Intem- 
.  perance  is  &  radical  evil  in  modern  society,  and 
Temperance  would  bo  a  radical  and  an  inesti- 
mable good. 

The  writers  of  future  papers  in  this  series 
will  point  out  the  specific  value  of  the  Temper- 
ance movement  in  the  several  aspects  of  it  which 
they  present.  They  will  show  how  it  effects 
the  physical  health  of  mankind ;  the  fullness, 
richness,  enjoyment,  and  duration  of  life ;  the 
fruitfulness  of  marriage ;  the  felicity  and  satis- 
factoriness  of  homes ;  the  health  and  sanity  of 
offspring  ;  the  laboring  and  thinking  capacity  of 
-adult  men  and  women ;  the  productiveness  of  in- 
dustry ;  the  achievements  in  literature  and  art; 
-social  economies ;  the  amount  and  character  of 
crime ;  the  interests  of  state  and  national  poli- 
tics ;  the  moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  the 
people ;  in  short,  how  it  affects  values  of  every 
species  and  degree.  It  is  only  proper  here  to 
present  a  few  preliminary  considerations  that 
may  serve  to  set  the  general  question  in  its  true 
Tight. 

1.  The  Temperance  movement  is  significant 
of  the  stage  of  progress  thus  far  reached  in  the 
advance  of  mankind.  The  existence  of  the 
■movement  makes  an  epoch  in  civilization ;  for 
there  was  a  time,  not  far  distant  either,  when 


no  such  movement  was  thought  of,  when  the 
subject  of  Temperance  interested  no  conBiden- 
ble  number  of  persons,  and  no  ripple  of  feeHng 
stirred  the  minds  or  hearts  or  consciences  of 
any  large  class.    Hawthorne,  in  his  "  Englidi 
Notes,"  tells  that  as  he  sat  in  a  public  smoking, 
room,  an  old   Newcastle    gentleman  and  his 
firiend  came  in,  drank  three    glasses  of  hot 
whisky  toddy  apiece,  and  were  still  going  on  to 
drink  more  when  he  left  the  house.    ^' These 
respectable  people,"  he  remarks,  "  probably  went 
away  drunk  that  night,  yet  thought  none  the 
worse  of  themselves  or  of  one  another  for  it" 
This  occurred  fifteen  years  ago.    It  might  oc^^or 
now ;  but  whether  the  actors  would  go  away  either 
as  self-complacent  or  as  mutually  approving  may 
admit  of  doubt.     A  great  change  has  t»ken 
place  in  public  opinion  respecting  the  drinking* 
usages  of  society,  and  it  is  due  not  to  a  passing 
spasq^  of  feeling,  not  to  the  feverish  sentimenit 
of  a  hot-headed  reformer  here  and  there,  but  to 
a  wide  though  not  as  yet  profound  or  dearly- 
wrought  conviction  that  those  usages  are  deeply 
injurious  and  essentially  wrong.    The  modem 
understanding    begins  to  perceive   that;  the 
modem  conscience  is  waking  up  to  it.    The  case 
is  not  worked  out ;   the  persuasion  is  not  pat 
into  perfectly  available  shape  ;    but  the  admis- 
sion that  there  is  a  case,  the  perception  however 
irebulous,  the  conviction  however  dim  and  hesi- 
tating that  something  is  to  be  done  abont  it, 
mark  an  era  in  human  development,  the  birth 
of  a  new  intellectual  and  moral  sense,  the  rin 
of  a  feeling  of  disgust  at  former  beastialities,  • 
stirring  of  desire  after  more  rational  enjoy- 
ments, a  dawning  impression  of  responsibiliiy 
that  heralds  a  better  day.     Intemperance  is  a 
legacy  bequeathed  to  us  by  former  generatiosi 
of  low,  sensual,  passionate  life,  when  appetite 
was  over-powering  in  strength,  wlion  organisa- 
tions were  coarse,  employments  rude,  pursoits    \ 
exhausting   and    dangerous,    and    when  fiery 
stimulants  were  used  to  keep  up  the  exorbitant 
supply  of    nervous    energy.      27ie  Temperam 
movement  prodaime    unmitiakahly    that   the  «d 
time  is  obsolete,  and  that  a  new    time  is  antiei' 
pated.    It  means  that  men  really  desire  to  im- 
prove their  physical,  social,  and  moral  condi- 
tion, are  bent  on  becoming  civil  and  well-be' 
haved.     Certainly  such  a  disposition  sbonldtfl 
be  hailed  with  joy.     The  point  at  which  tbe 
disposition  breaks  out  into  manifestation  should    j 
be  noted,  emphasized,  and  watched  with  deepest 
interest.    The  effort  it  makes  to  justify  and  assert 
itself  should  be  assisted  by  all  well-wishers  of  their 
kind.     The  Temperance  agitation  discloses  the 
sensitive  point  in  the  general  conscience.    This 
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18  where  the  shoe  pinches.  This  is  now  the  pea 
beneath  the  twenty  feather  heds  that  makes 
the  princess  turn  and  toss,  and  deprives  her  of 
her  rest.  To  this  therefore  must  attention  be 
resolutely  directed.  It  is  useless  to  say  there  is 
no  pea  there — it  is  all  fancy,  it  is  the  princess's 
notion.  The  restlessness  has  a. cause,  and  this 
18  the  cause.  There  will  be  no  rest  till  this  is 
removed.  Begarded  simply  as  an  indication  of 
moral  awakening,  the  Temperance  agitation 
possesses  therefore  the  highest  significance,  and 
is  worthy  of  the  most  careful  study.  To  neg- 
lect or  undervalue  a  social  symptom  of  such 
conspicuous  importance,  would  betray  insensi- 
bility to  the  moral  improvement  of  the  people. 
Welcomed  as  a  sign  of  proj^ress,  it  should  bo 
still  more  heartily  welcomed  as  a  condition  of 
it.  Other  questions  have  been  of  more  vital,  at 
all  events,  of  more  deeply- felt  importance  in 
the  past ;  other  questions  may  he  of  more  deeply- 
felt  importance  in  the  future,  but  at  the  present 
time  toe  social  significance  of  this  is  most  ap- 
parent and  should  be  most  thoroughly  compre- 
hended. 

2.  But  this  is  not  all.    The  point  that  indi- 
cates the  line  of  progress,  is  the  point  round 
-which  rally  the  forces  of  progress.    If  the  Tem- 
perance agitation  is  valuable  as  declaring  the 
point  of  weakness  and  suffering,  it  is  valuable 
to  even  greater  degree  as  marking  the  point  of 
effort.    The  Temperance  question  is  one  of  the 
test  questions  of  moral  reform;   the  question 
that  is  to  awaken    moral    earnestness,  enlist 
moral  effort,  train  the  conscience,  and  discipline 
the  will.    In  this  respect  it  is  to  do  in  a  meas- 
ure what  the  Slavery  agitation  did  in  the  last 
generation,  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  heet  aspira- 
tions of  the  time.    Itposaessfi  the  material  end 
capctcity  that  a  great  popular  cause  demands.     It  is 
throbhing  with  the  agonies  of  tens  of  thousands 
whose  ruin  and  wretchedness  strike  to  the  h^art 
of  all  who  can  sympatize  with  sorrow,  pity,  and 
woe.    It  is  the  cause  of  the  poor,  and  of  those 
that  commiserate  them ;  of  the  criminal  and  of 
those  that  would  reform  them  ;  of  the  sinful,  and 
of  those  that  would  convert  them.    It  touches 
nearly  the  workingmen  and  their  families.    It 
engages  the  interest  of  all  who  have  homes,  of 
husbands,  wives,  fathers,  and  mothers.    It  ap- 
peals directly  and  earnestly  to  those  who  have 
at  heart  the  social  well-being,  or  the  spiritual 
felicity  of  their  fellow-creatures.     It  is  a  matter 
for  ministers  and  philantropists  to  take  up.    It 
has  already  roused  enthusiasm,  and  even  ex- 
cited fanaticism.     It  is  not  difficult  to  create  a 
passionate  zeal  anl  inflame  emotions  of  holy 
wrath  by  dwelling, on  the    evils  that  lie  all 


about  in  the  highways  and  byways.  No  living 
question,  no  question  of  business  or  finaTice,  no 
trade  or  labor  question,  no  question  of  politics 
or  government  so  strikes  home  to  the  bosoms 
and  the  souls  of  men  and  women  as  this  does, 
for  they  are  all  involved  in  this.  The  marvel 
is,  not  that  it  has  caused  so  much  commotion, 
but  that  it  has  caused  no  more.  Had  its  full 
import  been  presented,  it  would  have  caused  a 
great  deal  more. 

The  Temperance  agitation  possesses  another 
feature  that  is  characteristic  of  a  grand  cause. 
It  sharply  divides  opinion,  and  is  fiercely  de- 
batable.    About  every  one  of  its  points  there 
rages  furious  battle  between  those  whose  inter- 
est lies  in  upholding  the  drinking-usages    of 
society,  and  those  whose  interest  lies  in  their 
abolition.     On  the  one  side  are  they  who  live 
by  the  ravages  of  intemperance,  and  on  the 
other  side  are  thoy  who  die  by  them.     On  the 
one  side  are  the  indolent,  the  sensual,  the  pas- 
sionate, the  slaves  of  appetite,   the  pleasure- 
seekers,  the  merry-makers,  the  banqueters,  the 
lovers  of  artificial  excitement ;  on  the  other  side 
are  the  sober,  the  grave,  the  earnest,  the  friends 
of  peace  and  order,  the  lovers  of  domestic  tran- 
quillity, the  patrons  of  healthful  amusements, 
the  devotees  of  intelligence  and  virtue,  the  phb- 
lic-spirited  citizens,  the  warm-hearted  patriots, 
who  perceive  with  perfect  clearness  that  in  a 
repuhlic  Temperance  is  no  less  indispensable 
than    Freedom.    The    question    furnishes    the 
touchstone  of  fidelity  to  the  finest  principles  and 
to  the  noblest  interests.    Whatever  differences 
of  opinion  mayprevail  among  the  combatants  on 
either  side ;  whatever  disagreements  in  regard  to 
means,  policies,  and  organizations,  as  between 
the  prohihitionists  and  the  restrictionists  for 
example — or  as  between  the  advocates  of  total 
abstinence  from  all  kinds  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants, and  the  toleraton  of  beer  and  light  wines 
— the  great  body  of  those  who  stand  for  tho 
cause  of  Temperance  are  the  enlightened,  culti- 
vated, and  conscientious,  and  the  great  body  of 
those  that  stand  against  that  cause  are  the  un- 
enlightened, the  uncultured,  and  the  careless. 
These  are  always,  and  always  must  be,  in  confiict, 
though    unconsciously  so.      Whatever  makes 
the  conflict  decided  and  open,  as  the  agitation 
against  Slavery  did,  as  the  agitation  against  In- 
temperance does,  as  the  agitation  against  other 
great  social  immoralities  will  do  by-and-by, 
answers  a  high  moral  purpose  in  the  moral 
education  of  the  age. 

The  subject  needs  to  be  regarded  far  more 
than  it  is  now,  in  its  grand  aspects,  as  some- 
thing that  concerns  every  body,  as  the  immedi- 
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ate,  pressing  interest  of  men,  women,  and  cMl- 
dren ;  ai  a  matter  that  lies  close  to  all  hearts 
and  homes,  to  all  departments  of  labor  and  all 
phases  of  experience ;  as  a  thing  affecting  insti- 
tutions, laws,  administrations,  churches ;  as  a 
matter  vital  to  property,  nay,  as  a  matter  liter- 
ally of  life  and  death,  for  the  crime  which  en- 
dangers property  and  life  increases  and  dimin- 
ishes with  the  ebb  and  flow  in  the  progress  of 
this  cause. 

As  humanity  fights  its  way  along  toward  bet- 
ter social  conditions,  it  comes  from  time  to  time 


upon  special  points  of  resistance  which  proTe 
to  be  the  keys  to  wido  reaches  of  territory.  Ths 
capture  of  the  stronghold  gives  possession  of  a 
fruitful  land  of  peace  and  plenty.  Intemper- 
ance is  one  of  these  strongholds,  the  particular 
one  that  at  present  stands  in  the  way  of  farther 
advance.  The  immoral  and  demoralinDg  use 
of  stimulants  must  be  arrested,  must,  if  possible, 
be  made  to  cease.  That  is  a  distinct  issue. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  how  it  will  be  decided,  if 
it  can  be  fairly  appreciated. 


■♦"•- 


■♦^• 


The  Time  Comes  when  Children  Must  Think  for  Themselves. 


BT  KBS.   H.    0.   BIBDSJk.LL. 


A  TIME  comes  when  children  begin  to  see 
with  their  own  eyes,  to  receive  impres- 
sions and  gain  opinions,  not  entirely  unbiased 
by  their  parents'  influence,  but  so  independent 
of  it  that,  if  right,  they  can  not  be  induced  to 
change  them  by  any  effort  their  parents  may 
make.  Fortunate  are  they  if,  learning  to  judge 
for  themselves,  they  find  they  have  been  taught 
so  well  and  truly  that  they  have  nothing  to 
learn  over. 

Gradually  now  they  must  be  emancipated  from 
obedience — an  expressed  wish  should  be  enough, 
and  as  few  restrictions  should  be  laid  upon 
thom  as  are  consis^nt  with  their  moral  well- 
being.     Miss  Mulock  has  written : 

**  Remember  that  the  time  must  come  in 
every  family,  when  it  is  the  children's  right  to 
bngin  to  think  and  act  for  themselves,  and  their 
parents'  duty  to  allow  them  to  do  it;  when  it  is 
wisest  gradually  to  slacken  authority,  to  sink  *  I 
command '  into  *  I  wish,*  to  grant  large  free- 
dom of  opinion,  and,  above  all,  in  the  oxpres- 
Bion  of  it." 

The  first  exhibition  of  this  change  in  children 
coincides  very  nearly  with  the  time  of  their 
physical  change  from  childhood  to  youth,  and 
may  be  at  any  time  from  twelve  to  seventeen 
years  of  age. -  Children's  minds  now  fill  rapidly 
with  crude  opinions  upon  all  sorts  of  subjects — 
the  expression  of  them  is  not  agreeable  to  older 
people,  who  think  decidedly  and  maturely,  and 
they  therefore  frequently  treat  their  children  as 
if  their  ideas  were  so  silly  as  to  deserve  no  at- 
tention.   Their  parents  may  assist  them  greatly 


in  learning  to  think  weU  by  listening  atten- 
tively to  the  expression  of  their  thoughts,  and 
aiding  in  their  improvement  by  kindly  sym- 
pathy and  suggestion. 

There  are  certain  natural  facts  for  children 
of  this  age  to  know,  which  they  should  not  Iw 
left  to  learn  by  their  own  inquisitiveness  ;  tbey 
should  be  deUberately  told  by  their  parento.  It 
is  the  father's  place  to  talk  to  his  boys  of  their 
approaching  manhood,  for  he  can  better  than 
any  other  person  instruct  and  advise  them.  The 
mother  has  an  equally  important  part  to  per- 
form with  hex  daughters. 

The  next  four  years  should  be  devoted  to 
study.  There  are  often  important  objections  to 
this  course,  such  as  delicate  health  of  the  chil- 
dren, or  the  parents'  want  of  means.  The 
former  can  not  be  put  aside,  but  it  is  the  parents 
duty  to  deny  themselves  much  to  give  their 
children  a  good  education. 

People,  in  giving  their  children  the  advan- 
tages of  education,  very  frequently  lack  judg- 
ment ;  they  think  that  they  must  study  every 
branch  mentioned  in  school  or  college  couraea 
of  study.  They  ought  to  know  that  there  are 
certain  studies  which  iome  children  ought  never 
to  attempt,  and  which  these  studies  are,  they, 
and  no  one  ehe^  should  determine  by  their  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  various  tastes  and 
capacities  of  their  children.  There  are  chil- 
dren who  can  noi  acquire  foreign  languages,  at 
least  from  books ;  possibly,  if  obliged  to  live  in 
a  foreign  country  for  many  years,  out  of  hear- 
ing of  their  own  tongue,  they  might  gain  a 
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tolerable  knowledge  of  the  one  they  were  in  the 
daily  habit  of  hearing,  bat  for  school-teaching 
to  accomplish  this  in  them  is  hopeless.  It  is 
the  same  with  music.  Many  children  are 
obliged  to  practice  a  regular  number  of  hours 
each  day,  who  have  neither  the  musical  ear  nor 
the  mechanical  faculty  to  become  even  endura- 
Lld  performers.  Their  teachers  wear  out  their 
patience  and  their  nerves  in  endeavoring  to 
teach  them,  knowing  all  the  time  with  true 
teachers'  inflight  that  these  children  should 
never  be  taught  music,  but  also  knowing  that 
the  statement  of  this  fact  would  give  great  of- 
fense to  the  parents. 

'  Whatever  studies  our  children  undertake  we 
should  have  them  learn  thoroughly,  so  much  so 
that,  if  necessary,  they  be  able  to  teach  them, 
not  only  from  the  particular  text-books  they  may 
have  used,  but  from  any  and  all  the  books  that 
may  have  been  written  upon  the  same  subject. 
And,  as  in  their  studies,  so,  in  whatever  young 
people  attempt,  they  should  be  taught  thor- 
oughness. The  spirit  of  the  saying  *'  Whatever 
is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well,"  should  be 
inculcated,  though  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the 
frequent  repetition  of  this  or  any  other  formula 
of  words  to  children.  Such  maxims  impress 
the  young  mind  forcibly  the  first  time  they 
are  heard,  but  lose  their  effect  if  often  repeated. 
And  this  suggests  a  thought  which  should,  more 
appropriately,  have  appeared  in  my  remarks 
upon  the  training  of  younger  children,  viz., 
that  orders  should  not  be  reiterated  to  them. 
For  instance,  a  young  child  may  be  going  to 
execute  a  commission  for  yon ;  you  are  fearful 
that  he  will  forget  it,  and,  therefore,  as  long 
as  he  is  in  your  sight  you  continue  to  repeat  the 
errand.  Experience  has  probably  taaght  many 
mothers  that  this  habit  renders  a  child  heedless 
rather  than  careful,  and  that  it  is  at  the  same 
time  very  irritating  to  a  child's  temper.  We 
should  see  that  children  are  strictly  attending 
to  us  when  we  are  giving  orders,  and  they 
should  be  accustomed  to  hearing  them  but 
once. 

But  to  return  to  the  matter  of  thoroughness ; 
there  seems  to  be  a  growing  demand  for  well- 
done  work,  from  the  most  menial  service  to  the 
highest  of  literary  and  artistic  work ;  and  this 
demand  has,  of  late,  been  specially  made  of 
women,  who,  in  desiring  to  flU  places  formerly 
occupied  by  men  alone,  are  met  with  the  asser- 
tion that  they  can  not  expect  the  same  pay  a^ 
men,  because  they  do  not  do  the  same  work  as 
-well: 

I  have  often  heard  remarks  like  the  follow- 
ing from  ladies  who  have  been  through  a  form 


of  education,  and  pass  for  intelligent  people, 
'^What  should  I  do,  if  the  necessity  should 
arise  for  me  to  earn  my  living  P  I  am  not  thor- 
ough enough  in  any  branch  of  knowledge  to 
teach ;  I  do  not  write  a  sufficiently  good  hand 
to  become  a  copyist ;  I  can  not  sit  at  a  sewing 
machine  steadily ;  I  can  not  think  of  any  thing 
I  could  do  except  menial  labor  fax  beneath  my 
tastes  and  too  much  for  my  strength."  These 
ladies  may  never  be  obliged  to  work  for  them- 
selves, but  the  uncertainty  should  only  be  con- 
sidered an  additional  argument  in  favor  of 
every  young  woman,  as  well  as  every  young 
man,  being  taught  to  do  something  sufficiently 
well  to  afford  her  a  means  of  support,  in  case  of 
necessity. 

There  can  not  be  too  much  stress  laid  upon 
the  importance  of  preparing  every  child  for 
some  fixed  station  in  life.  Every  boy  should  be 
taught  a  trade  or  profession,  as  his  tastes  incline 
him,  but  he  should  not  he  forced  into  any  posi- 
tion. It  seems  to  be  a  fault  of  fanners,  more 
than  other  men,  to  attempt  to  make  their  sons 
walk  in  their  footsteps.  Articles  are  continu- 
ally appearing  in  the  newspapers  upon  the 
growing  tendency  in  farmers'  sons  to  leave  the 
home  work  for  something  different;  and  all 
kinds  of  expedients  are  proposed  to  prevent  this 
emigration. 

The  perusal  of  such  articles  always  suggests 
the  question, ''  What  use  F  Children  must  have 
their  individual  preferences,  and  why  should 
formers'  sons,  more  than  those  of  blacksmiths, 
carpenters,  merchants,  doctors,  lawyers,  etc., 
be  expected  to  do  the  work  of  their  fathers  V* 

It  is  quite  natural  that  a  man,  with  a  real 
fondness  for  his  own  calling,  should  wish  his 
sons  to  work  with  him,  and  he  should  employ 
certain  means  to  induce  them  to  do  so.  Hd 
should  make  his  work  agreeable  by  doing  it  with  a 
sensible  degree  of  modem  improvements ;  by  his 
genial,  pleasant  ways  with  his  children  while 
they  are  helping  him  ;  by  providing  them  with 
an  oceasional  book  relating  to  his  pursuit,  and, 
as  they  advance  in  age  and  find  occasion  for 
the  use  of  money,  by  allowing  them  a  sufficient 
amount  to  make  them  feel  contented  with  their 
position.  He  should  use  very  little  argument, 
for,  although  it  may  change  a  child's  resolu- 
tions, it  will  not  alter  his  tastes.  Many  men 
have  missed  their  vocation  from  being  over- 
persuaded  to  follow  another's  tastes  rather  than 
their  own. 

Parents  should  give  their  children  a  regular 
and  fixed  allowance  of  money,  if  their  means 
allow  it.  If  wealthy,  they  should  avoid  the  error 
of  making  the  allowance  lavish.    The  arrange- 
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ment  of  this  matter  should  he  well  coneidered 
hy  hoth  father  and  mother.  The  latter  is 
uenally  a  hotter  jadge  of  the  small  expenses  of 
chil(?ren  than  the  father,  and  together  they 
may  strike  the  halance  hetween  too  much  and 
too  little.  If  parents  are  ahle  to  givo  their 
children  hut  a  email  amount,  or  none  at  all, 
they  should  let  them  know  the  reason;  for, 
among  the  mind-workings  of  the  rapidly-matur- 
ing children,  are  sure  to  he  hard  thoughts  of 
parents'  injustice,  when  they  contrast  their  own 
state  with  that  of  their  young  friends,  unless 
they  are  let  into  a  knowledge  of  their  fathers'^ 
pecuniary  affairs. 

As  a  general  thing,  children  leave  school 
when  too  young.  Girls  are  especially  apt  to 
think  it  a  disgrace  to  be  kept  in  school  after 
they  are  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  hut  few  of 
them  are  l^ept  even  that  length  of  time.  Boys 
are  much  the  same,  except  when  they  are  trans- 
ferred from  school  to  college.  The  difference 
in  name  seems  to  go  a  /preat  way,  and  it  is  to 
he  hoped  that  the  female  colleges  starting  up 
throughout  the  country  will  produce  a  change 
in  this  respect  for  young  ladies. 

I  have  said,  in  a  previous  article,  that  young 
people  attending  school  should  see  something  of 
good  society.  This  should  he  in  the  presence  of 
their  parents  or  other  esteemed  older  friends. 
The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  their  unlimited 
intercourse  with  each  other  hy  themselves. 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  much  of  the  want  o^ 
delicacy  in  manner  between  the  two  sexes,  and, 
worse  yet,  many  life-long  regretted  inesaliianees 
are  brought  about  by  their  unreserved  inter- 
course  before  their  tastes  are  fully  formed  and 
before  they  really  know  their  own  minds.  If 
they  should  study  steadily,  but  not  so  closely  as 
to  overtax  them,  and  see  only  enough  of  society 
to  make  them  easy  in  their  manners  until  they 
are  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age,  their  choice 
of  husbands  and  wives  would  be  delayed  and 
j^ould  probably  be  very  different,  than  if  thoy 
had  been  with  their  young  friends  so  mtlch  as 
already  to  have  formed  attachments. 

At  this  time  parents  should  do  what  they  can 
to  make  their  children  enjoy  life.  They  should 
occasionally  take  them  upon  excursions,  and,  if 
possible,  they  should  once  a  year  travel  with 
them.  The  best  time  for  this,  of  course,  is  the 
long  summer  vacation  which  is  becoming  so 
universal  in  schools.  Some  .  ambitious  child 
may  reserve  a  comer  of  her  trunk  for  a  woll- 
loved  school  book.  Hunt  it  out  and  consign  it 
to  some  place  of  safe  keeping  at  home.  Every 
moans  should  be  used  to  prevent  children 
running  into  a  morbid  state  of  feeling,  to  which 


some  temperaments  are  peculiarly  liable  at  this 
ago,  and  which  interferes  very  much  with  the 
happiness  and  usefulness  of  any  one. 

Home  should  be  made  delightful.  To  thii 
end  8tf/le  is  not  essential,  and,  indeed,  no  amount 
of  wealth  should  be  considered  a  reason  for  liv- 
ing in  this  false  state.  Children  should  be  ac- 
customed to  plenty  if  we  have  it,  bat  not  to 
lavishness  nor  ostentation.  Simplicity  shoold 
be  the  rule  in  house  arrangements,  in  equipages, 
in  manners,  in  every  thing.  We  should  hare  s 
large,  freely-used,  generous  house,  and  in  it  we 
should  have  no  shut  up  parlor,  but  one  famished 
as  well  as  we  can  afford  for  our  children  to  con- 
gcegate  in.'  By  well-furnished  I  do  not  mean 
that  it  should  be  stocked  with  a  supply  of  ths 
stereotyped,  slippery,  hair-oloth  cushioned 
chairs  and  sofas,  which  almost  every  well-to-do 
country  family  think  they  must  have,  for  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  art  of  foniiahin^ 
would  make  the  chairs  and  sofas  a  second- 
ary consideration  to  the  more  tasteful  adon- 
ments  of  hangings,  pictures,  brackets,  rases, 
window  ornaments,  etc.  But  this  art  of  orna- 
mentation may  be  carried  a  great  deal  too  (a. 
Because  brackets  furnish  a  room  so  well,  we 
should  not  fall  into  the  error  of  putting  them  in 
every  empty  place  upon  the  walls,  neither 
should  walls  be  hung  too  profusely  with  pi^ 
tures.  The  so  common  extreme  of  filling  one's 
parlor  with  knick-knackery  is  specially  lower- 
ing to  the  tastes.  The  almost  inevitable  "  whtt 
not"  loaded  with  small  articles  is  not  objection- 
able, if  taste  has  been  shown  in  the  selection  of 
the  articles  placed  upon  it ;  but,  when  heaped 
up  with  cheap  plaster  images,  rewards  of  merit, 
small  china  dolls,  etc.,  the  more  fitting  place  for 
it  would  be  the  nursery  or  attic.  Unless  we 
have  a  library,  a  book-case  well  stocked  with 
good  reading  should  hav»  a  place  in  this  home 
room,  and  no  books  should  be  considered  too 
nice  for  our  older  children  to  use.  A  musical 
instrument  of  some  kind  should  be  there,  or, 
better  still,  two — a  good  piano  and  the  best  par- 
lor organ  that  can  be  procured.  If  there  is 
really  no  love  of  music  in  the  family,  of  coune 
no  musical  instrument  is  needed,  but  a  family 
wholly  destitute  of  a  fondness  for  music  is  sel- 
dom met.  A  center-table,  large  enough  to  ^te 
every  child  a  place  at  it,  is  also  an  essential  to 
full  comfort.  Upon  this  table  should  bo  fonnd 
a  goodly  amount  of  the  current  literature  of  the 
day,  which  should  be  carefully  selected,  nvnx 
from  adrertisement  aione,  but  from  critical  pern- 
sal  and  examination  by  the  parents.  This 
room  should  be  large  and  well-lighted,  and, 
when  furnished  as  I  have  mentioned,  and  the 
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large  or  small  family,  as  it  may  be,  happily 
seated  around  the  center-tahle  or  at  the  mufiical 
instruments,  there  should  still  he  enough  space 
left  to  give  one  the  sense  of  openness,  frank- 
ness, hospitality.  And  this  room  should  be  as 
far  away  from  the  kitchen  as  the  size  of  the 
house  allows.  The  toil  and  heat  of  the  kitchen 
are  yery  well  in  their  place,  and  our  children 
shonld  be  acquainted  with  it  by  actual  experi- 
ence, but  it  should  not  be  their  abiding  place. 
We  shonld  make  our  children's  sleeping-roomp 
pleasant.  They  should  be  good-siased  and  well 
ventilated,  and  our  children  should  be  en- 
couraged to  decorate  them  tastefully.  Girls 
should  take  almost  the  entire  care  of  their 
rooms,  and  should  be  required  to  keep  them  in 
perfect  order.  Boys,  also,  should  be  trained  in 
the  orderly  arrangement  of  tbeir  rooms. 

It  18  curious  to  notice  the  difference  that  some 
mothers  make  in  the  training  of  sons  and 
daughters.  They  insist  upon  their  daughters 
practicing  orderly  habits,  but  the  sons,  in  con- 
sideration of  their  being  incipient  men,  are  al- 
lowed to  leave  their  clothes  where  they  drop 
them  and  their  rooms  in  a  general  state  of  dis- 
order. 

Parents  should  teach  all  the  small  habits  of 
daily  life  in  the  light  of  their  own  experience  as 
husband  and  wife.  They  probably  in  their 
heart  of  hearts  expect  the  time  to  come  for 
their  children  to  be  married,  and,  if  their  own 
married  life  has  been  a  happy  one,  they  cer- 
tainly can  not  wish  otherwise.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary nor  expedient  that  they  should  suggest 
this  idea  to  their  children,  bat  they  can  train 
them  in  accordance  with  it.  Every  mother 
knows  very  well  how  much  of  the  comfort  of 
home-life  depends  upon  small  things.  A  happy 
experience  of  her  own  will  show  her  better  than 
any  thing  else  just  what  habits  are  valuable 
for  the  increase  of  domestic  happiness.  She 
will  therefore  train  her  daughters  to  treat  their 
brothers  in  regard  to  small  matters,  as  she  her- 
self treats  her  husband,  to  be  cheerfully  ready 
to  assist  them  in  any  way  that  is  right,  but 
never  slavishly  to  do  for  them  things  which 
they  ought  to  do  for  themselves. 

Boys,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  taught 
the  proper  amount  of  deference  to  their  sisters, 
not  the  obedience  to  whims  Vhich  some  young 
men  feel  themselves  obliged  to  practice,  but 
that  gentlemanly  helpfulness  which  a  g^od 
heart  and  true  manliness  will  go  far  to  instill  of 
themselves. 

The  young  man  instructed  by  rules  of 
etiquette  to  pick  up  all  the  articles  dropped  by 
young  ladies,  just  for  the  fun  of  feeling  that 


they  have  servants  in  the  young  men,  and  who 
i  s  the  most  ready  for  ever  to  stoop  in  this  kind 
of  work,  may  yet  become  a  domestic  tyrant ; 
while  another,  recognizing  motives,  and  hold- 
ing himself  upright  before  such  young  women, 
stands  a  far  better  chance  of  becoming  the  hus- 
band he  ought  to  be. 

The  father's  influence  is  now  particularly 
valuable  to  his  daughters,  for  he  can  teach 
them,  as  no  one  else  can,  the  man's  idea  of  a 
perfect  woman.  He  can  impart,  by  his  instruc- 
tions, an  element  of  strength,  without  which  a 
woman's  character  is  incomplete,  and  can  at  the 
same  time  keep  her  from  going  too  far.  The 
mother's  intercourse  with  her  sons  is  equally 
important  in  rounding  off  the  sharp  points  of 
their  characters,  and  smoothing  them  over  with 
that  womanly  tenderness  which  i|i  so  winning  a 
trait  in  a  good,  strong  man's  character. 


^^-•- 


-•-♦■ 


Hidden  Manhood. — ^I  remember  Har- 
riet Martineau  tells  how,  when  she  had  gr«wn  to 
be  quite  a  girl,  a  little  one  was  bom  iuto  her 
home ;  and  as  she  would  look  and  ponder,  not 
knowing  what  was  to  become  of  it,  she  got  a  great 
terror  into  her  heart  that  the  babe  would  never 
speak,  or  walk,  or  do  anything  that  the  could  do, 
because,  she  said  how  can  it,  seeing  that  it  is  so 
entirely  helpless  now  P     Bat  she  found,  when 
the  right  time  came,  that  the  feet  found  their 
footing  and  the  tongue  its  speech,  and  every 
thing  came  along  in  its  own  right  time ;  and 
then,  instead  of  the  babe,  she  had  a  noble  and 
beautiful  brother,  who  was  able  to  take  her  part 
and  teach  things  to  her,  who  had  taught  him. 
So  the  babe  became  an  illustration,  when  it  came 
to  manhood,  of  a  very  common  latent  fear  in 
the  hearts,  not  of  sisters  so  much  as  of  fathers 
and  mothers,  that  the  life  that  has  come  to 
them,   and  is  their  life  over  again,  will  not 
scramble  or  grow  or  wrestle  into  its  own  place, . 
as  theirs  has  done.    They  have  no  adequatOM 
belief  in  the  hidden  manhood  or  womanhood  • 
that  is  folded  away  within  the  small,  frail  na^. 
ture,  and  that  the  man  will  walk  among  men  x 
and   talk  with  men  as   a  man;   and  so  they.- 
often  spend  the  better  part  of  their  time  in  \xy> 
ing  to  order  afresh  what  our  wise  mother  Nature  ■ 
has  ordered  already.-— i2o6«r<  CoUt/er. 


Staib  Oabpexs  may  be  preserved  a 
much  longer  time  by  placing  strips  of  paper 
nearly  as  wide  as  the  carpet,  and  five  or  six 
inches  broad,  over  the  edge  of  each  stair,  which 
prevents  the  wearing  at  that  place 
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THERE  are  people  in  the  world  that  live 
through  a  long  life  in  the  full  exercise  of 
their  faculties,  who  neither  know  or  care  to 
know  that  they  have  any  lungs,  who  make  no 
provision  for  their  breathing  function,  and 
leave  those  hidden  cells  to  their  own  work. 
They  talk  and  laugh,  and  cough  when  they 
fake  cold,  and  pant  when  they  get  out  of  breath, 
but  never  trouble  themselves  to  inquire  what 
the  lung^  are,  or  how  this  breath  of  life  comes 
and  goes  in  its  box  of  sponges.  Perhaps  for 
men  in  health  it  is  the  better  way  to  let  the 
lungs  alone,  not  to  deraDge  their  play  by  any 
needless  anxiety,  not  to  know  any  thing  about 
them.  All  the  irules  of  sound  health  for  the 
lungs  may  be  learned  and  kept  by  those  who 
have  itever  seen  even  the  diagram  of  the  obscure 
air-cells,  or  have  studied  their  physiology. 
Those  who  know  most  about  the  organ  are  not 
by  any  means  those  who  treat  it  most  wisely  in 
their  own  habit  and  regimen. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  a  few  who 
find  out  very  easily  that  they  have  lungs,  and 
are  never  permitted  to  lose  the  sense  of  that  sad 
fact.  They  have  fatigue  in  the  lungs,  pain  in 
the  lungs,  disease  in  the  lungs,  tubercle,  ab- 
scess, congestion,  and  how  many  more  varieties 
of  insidious  malady.  A  chronic  cough  not  only 
reminds  them  of  this  part  of  their  physical 
economy,  but  makes  them  conscious  that  their 
lungs  chiefly  represent  them  in  society,  in  the 
world,  and  in  the  church.  While  the  lungs  of 
the  preacher  in  the  house  of  worship  expound 
the  Word  of  Life,  and  from  the  voices  of  the  choir 
goes  forth  the  song  of  praise,  the  cough  from 
the  pews  seems  to  answer  and  deny  the  words 
of  promise  and  praise  by  its  hollow  knell.  In 
how  many  boarding-houses  is  the  sleep  of  the 
inmates  nightly  murdered  by  the  obstinate 
lungs  of  some  phthisical  sufferer,  whose  will  is 
not  strong  enough  to  hold  back  the  spasm. 
*  Cats  on  the  roof  are  bad  enough,  but  these  may 
be  scared  away ;  there  is  no  deliverance  from  a 
•coughing  tenant  in  the  house.  And  no  annoy- 
.  ance  is  more  severe,  awakening  as  it  does  sym- 
pathy and  pity  along  with  impatience  and  vexa- 
'  tion.  An  obstinate  cougher  in  an  assembly  can 
set  half  the  assembly  to  coughing  with  him.  It 
is  as  hard  to  resist  the  contagion  of  coughing  as 
>i)f  laughing. 

There  are  those  who  insist  that  diseases  of  the 


lungs  are  a  product  of  modem  civilisation,  that 
"  consumption  *'  is  a  late  affliction  of  the  human 
race,  and  that  in  primitiTe  times  this  soooige 
was  not  known  to  men.  There  is  probaUy 
more  of  it  now  then  there  was  in  the  clane 
ages.  The  Bible  is  silent  about  coughing  and 
nowhere  speaks  of  "  lungs,'*  connecting  always 
the  breath  of  Hfe  with  the  ''nostrils,"  yet  m 
may  think  that  Job's  malady,  beginning  with 
boils  and  cutaneous  trouble,  was  soon  to  end  in 
pulmonary  consumption,  from  what  he  aayi 
about  the  state  of  his  breath.  It  is  probable 
that  there  were  tubercles  in  the  lungs  of  tbe 
early  Senitic  and  Aryan  races  as  there  us  in 
the  lungs  of  their  descendants,  and  that  the 
men  of  Bome  and  Athens  and  Jerusalem  bad 
their  equivalents  for  our  cherry  pectoral  and  osr 
cod-liver  oil.  Possibly  some  future  Egyptologist 
may  read  on  the  rocks  by  the  Nile  such  advices 
to  "cure  your  cough,"  and  to  use  timely  bit-, 
tars,  as  are  read  to-day  on  the  rocks  of  the 
Hudson  and  the  Upper  Mississippi  In  iba 
antediluvian  time,  men  may  have  been  fm 
from  troubles  of  the  lungs ;  but  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  in  the  long  confinement  of  the  Ark 
in  that  damp  atmosphere— rain  all  the  time- 
one  of  the  sons  of  Noah  took  a  severe  cold  which 
settled  on  his  lungs,  and  that  he  has  ttans- 
mitted  pulmonary  weakness  to  all  his  posterity. 
The  sons  of  Japhet  may  be  bold  to  try  all  ex- 
periments—oiMto;  omnia  perpeti — but  they  know 
that  even  skill  in  base*ball,  and  rowing,  and 
driving,  and  manly  exercises  will  not  eztecmi- 
nate  the  pulmonary  plague  which  is  fastened  in 
the  blood  of  their  race. 

Whatever  may  have  been  in  the  ancient  time^ 
the  lungs  now  have  the  first  rank  in  furnishing 
topics  of  pathological  teaching  and  praetioe. 
The  princes  in  quackery  make  a£Eeotions  of  tbs 
lungs  their  specialty.  Eminence  in  the  legnlsr 
medical  faculty  is  allowed  to  those  who  can 
cure  consumption.  Skill  in  auscultation  and 
percussion  is  the  highest  accomplishmeni  of  the 
practitioner.  To  tell  exactly  wh«e  the  troable 
lies,  and  how  far  it  has  reached,  is  a  rare  art; 
to  tell  how  it  may  be  surely  remerved,  is  almost 
the  sign  of  inspiration.  For  there  is  the  soent 
feeling  that  all  assurance  of  cure  to  a  oonsinnp- 
tive  patient  is  only  holding  out  a  vain  coofoit 
and  a  delusive  hope,  and  that  stfter  disease  hit 
really  fiistened  itself  in  tiie  lungs,  it  is  lodgsl 
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there  like  a  worm  in  the  root,  or  like  a  sharp  direc- 
tor ia  the  Erie  Kail  way,  to  eat  out  the  life  of  the 
body  heyond  all  chance  of  remedy.  The  suf- 
ferer may  ease  his  mind  by  indulging  the  hope ; 
but  his  wiser  friends  see  in  him  only  a  doomed 
▼ictim,  who  will  be  saved  by  a  miracle,  if  sayed 
at  all.  He  may  go  to  the  dry  air  of  Minnesota, 
or  to  the  magnetic  wells  of  Michigan,  or  to  the 
resinous  forests  of  North  Carolina ;  he  may  ab- 
sorb indefinite  quantities  of  chalybeates  or  ex- 
pectorants, and  may  ride  on  horseback  two  hours 
in  the  day,*  but  all  to  no  purpose  if  consumption 
has  marked  him. 

But,  if  cure  of  consumption  be  so  difficult  and 
improbable,  prevention  of  it  is  not  impossible, 
even  when  the  predisposition  is  strong,  and  the 
hereditary  taint  very  marked.  There  are  those 
who  live  to  old  age,  with  tubercle  in  the  lungs, 
showing  itself  in  the  sallow  features  and  the 
look  of  scrofula.  A  wise  use  of  the  lungs  may 
counteract  their  native  disorder.  A  right  use 
of  the  other  organs  may  keep  tiiis  delicate  organ 
in  healthy  condition.  Indeed,  the  lungs  are  best 
reached  by  remedies  that  do  not  touch  them  di- 
rectly. They  are  dependent  parts  of  the  sys- 
teip,  though  their  office  is  so  important,  and 
they  are  guided  by  the  fortune  and  the  state  of 
the  other  parts.  The  quack  medicines  are  right 
in  '*  exhibiting "  themselves  in  the  stomach  or 
on  the  skin,  rather  than  in  the  cells  of  the 
breathing  apparatus.  Any  course  which  builds 
np  the  general  health  and  strength  of  the  body 
saves  the  lungs  from  disease,  provided  that  it 
does  not  build  up  one  part  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest.  Wholesome  food,  regular  exercise,  the 
ordinary  .remedies,  which  we  discussed  in  a 
former  series  of  essays— these  save  the  lungs 
from  the  fate  that  might  otherwise  involve 
them. 

But  there  are  some  habits  which  directly 
affect  the  lungs  and  their  health,  which  ought 
to  be  notioed  and  condemned.  The  size  of  the 
natural  lung  does  not  make  much  difference. 
Small  lungs  may  be  just  as  healthy  as  large 
Inngs,  when  Nature  has  made  them  small  and 
put  them  in  a  small  body.  The  area  of  the 
chest  is  no  criterion  of  the  real  condition  of  the 
lung  which  it  holds;  and  all  the  mechanical 
contrivances  for  enlarging  the  chest  by  muscu- 
lar exercises  in  order  to  give  the  lungs  more 
room,  are  futile,  as  much  so  as  Mr.  Fowler's 
breathing  cure,  which  would  restore  health  by 
making  the  patient  puff  and  blow  like  a  steam- 
engine.  Other  things  being  equal,  a  tall  man 
will  have  larger  breathing  capacity  than  a  short 
maa ;  but  there  is  no  need  that  the  short  man 
should  try  to  expand  his  chest  in  order  to  sup- 


ply the  lack  of  vertical  motion  in  its  rise  and 
fall.  In  nearly  all  cases,  the  natural  capacity 
and  area  of  the  chest  are  sufficient  ior  all  the 
uses  of  respiration. 

Bat  the  capacity  of  the  chest  may  be  dimin- 
ished by  the  habit  of  stooping,  or  by  the  abom- 
inable practice  of  tight-lacing.  The  grace  of 
the  wasp  form  in  woman  is  almost  always 
gained  at  the  expense  of  the  lungs.  That  tight 
belt  and  the  armour  above  it,  fatally  compress 
the  air-cells,  and  forbid  all  easy  union  of  the 
acid  of  the  air  with  the  currents  of  the  blood. 
The  lung  need  not  be  enlarged  from  its  natural 
size,  but  it  can  not  well  spare  one  square  inch 
of  the  space  which  it  naturally  fills.  Any  thing 
which  thrusts  it  away  from  its  proper  dwelling, 
where  it  has  room  and  freedom,  is  bad  and 
dangerous.  Consumption  is  the  proper  sequel 
of  corifets ;  they  go  with  each  other  as  harvest 
follows  sowing.  A  quick  eye  can  tell  the  in- 
ternal state  of  the  breathing  organs  £rom  the 
form  of  the  fashionable  woman,  without  any 
auscultation  or  percussion,  any  inspection  or 
palpation.  And  no  ahsurdity  can  be  worse 
than  for  one  who  binds  the  ribs  in  steel,  to  try 
infiation  and  long  inspirations  as  the  preventive 
of  disease.  A  long  that  is  compressed  can  not 
take  in  as  much  air  as  one  that  is  free,  and  the 
attempt  to  fill  it  over-full  only  strains  and  pains 
its  delicate  cells.  The  lung  is  not  to  be  treated 
like  a  bale  of  cotton;  and  any  woux^d  to  its 
elasticity  provokes  its  decay.  The  war  of  hy- 
geine  upon  tight  waists  must  be  positive,  pitiless, 
and  unceasing,  for  fashion  is  in  nothing  more 
destructive  to  human  life  than  in  this. 

The  lungs  are  injured  also  very  often,  by  being 
overworked,  strained,  made  to  do  more  than 
any  reasonable  estimate  of  their  powers  would 
allow.  A  rare  singer,  like  Parepa-Bosa,  may 
be  allowed  on  occasion  to  raise  her  voice  in  a 
"  coliseum"  before  60,000  people,  above  the  roll 
of  organ  and  chorus,  but  such  rash  experiments 
are  pardonable  only  in  exceptional  cases  and 
once  in  an  age.  Screaming  in  the  open  air  to  a 
crowd,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  for  one  with 
strong  lungs,  and  always  for  one  with  weak 
lungs,  is  a  dear  tempting  of  Providence.  A 
seat  in  Congress  is  a  poor  reward  for  the  peril 
to  the  lungs  of  one  who  '*  stumps  "  a  M^  estem 
District  The  bad  rhetoric  of  the  mass  meet- 
ings is  not  their  worst  offence.  Many  a  oon« 
sumptive  has  caught  his  death  in  his  ambition 
to  make  himself  heard  Li  the  din  of  a  political 
caucus,  or  in  the  racket  of  a  Fourth  of  July 
celebration.  And  there  is  a  dangerous  strain- 
ing of  the  lungs,  too,  in  the  artificial  tones 
which  speakers  use.    The  disease  which  sends 
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tlie  clergy  to  Europe  so  often,  and  not  seldom 
to  an  early  grave,  is  not  caused  by  the  quantity 
of  their  speech,  hut  by  its  had  quality  of  tone ; 
the  voice  which  tells  of  the  life  eternal  really 
hurries  on  the  preacher  to  that  eternal  life,  and 
he  hesee.che8  in.  the  literal  character  of  a  dying 
man.  The  "holy  tone  "wears  out  the  lungs 
as  surely  a«i  the  blowing  of  horns  in  a  band,  or 
singing  in  a  falsetto  voice.  Auctioneers,  in- 
deed, who  stiain  the  voice,  sometimes  live  to  be 
vigorous  old  men ;  but  these  oftener  die  before 
their  time,  or  break  down  when  they  ought  to 
be  freshest.  It  is  a  mistaken  counsel  which 
would  advise  a  weak-lunged  youth  to  become  a 
town  crier,  or  an  auctioneer,  or  a  trumpeter,  or 
such  a  preacher  as  the  Methodist  praised,  who 
was  glad  that  his  minister  could  pound  the 
desk  soundly,  and  "  holler  loud  enough  in 
prayer  for  the  Lord  to  hear." 

And  there  are  some  occupations  which  en- 
danger the  lung^.  One  of  these,  the  trade  of 
the  wind-instrument  blower,  we  have  already 
mentioned.  There  are  other  mechanical  pur- 
suits which  inevitably  poison  and  injure  the 
lungs  by  filling  them  with  noxious  vapors,  or 
forcing  foreign  substances  into  them.  A  maker 
of  white-lead  can  not  hope  lo  keep  sound  lungs. 
A  grinder  of  iron  or  brass,  can  not,  by  any  con- 
trivanc^,  keep  the  metallic  dust  out  of  his 
trachea  and  bronchial  passages.  In  a  flour 
mill,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  staff  of  life  should 
saturate  the  lungs  as  it  does  the  garments  of 
the  millers.  Ground  plaster  may  be  good  for 
the  fields,  but  taken  into  the  lungs,  it  only  en- 
riches the  graveyard.  Good  lungs  are  out  of 
the  question  in  an  atmosphere  of  dust,  any 
kind  of  dust,  street  dust,  vegetable  dust,  or 
mineral  dust.  Smoke,  too,  is  another  enemy  of 
the  lungs,  wood  smoke,  or  coal  smoke,  or  to- 
bacco smoke.  The  fume  of  the  Narghileh, 
which  the  Persian  passes  through  water  before 
he  inhales  it,  loses  in  the  piccess  something  of 
its  clogging  carbon,  but  still  chokes  the  lung 
which  receives  it.  Pulmonary  disease  ought  to 
be  the  normal  condition  of  life  in  Birmingham 
or  Pittsburg,  where  the  air  is  ever  full  of  soot 
and  cinder.  The  spot  and  blemish  of  life  there 
are  not  all  on  the  dutward  show  of  the  breast — 
on  its  linen — ^but  quite  as  much  in  its  inner 
lining,  in  the  irritation  of  its  cells  and  mem- 
branes. And,  of  course,  nothing  can  be  worse 
for  the  lungs  than  the  occupation  of  a  charcoal 
burner,  where  even  in  the  open  air,  the  poison- 
ous gas  finds  way  in  throat  and  nostrils  ^nd 
cumulates  its  Iburden.  These  poisonous  gases 
may  be  breathed  only  in  the  infrequent  experi- 
ments of  the  chemical  lecture-room,  and  are 


there  to  be  used  with  great  caution  and  Tery 
sparingly.  Nitrous  oxide  may  give  for  a  few 
moments  the  exhilaration  of  Heaven,  and  the 
vapor  of  ether  may  charm  away  pain  in  a  deli- 
cious slumber,  but  no  ansdsthetic  can  safely  be 
made  an  habitual  draught  in  the  iunga. 

Trades  which  bend  the  body  and  binder  the 
free  play  of  the  lungs,  by  holding  it  in  one  i>06i- 
tion,  are  unfriendly  to  pulmonary  health.  A 
watchmaker,  an  engraver,  a  copying  clerk  ran 
a  risk  in  their  duty  beyond  the  risk  to  th^ 
eyes — the  risk  of  weakened  breath.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  no  one  who  has  any  tendency  to 
lung  disease  should  choose  or  follow  any  of 
these  sedentary  callings.  A  tailor  is  said  to 
have  nine  lives,  yet  his  attitude  in  work  -would 
nal.urally  abridge  a  single  life  of  a  strong  man. 
Consumption,  we  all  know,  is  the  destiny  of  the 
sewing  girl,  in  three  cases  out  of  four,  if  she 
keeps  in  her  garret.  Her  bent  body,  for  twelve 
or  sixteen  hours  of  the  day,  would  seal  her  fate, 
apart  from  the  weariness  of  her  muscles  and 
nerves,  and  the  bad  air  which  she  breathes. 

And  then  there  are  the  callings  which  require 
men  to  work  in  dampness  and  darkness,  in  cel- 
lars, in  caverns,  in  wells,  in  mines ;  wreckps 
who  go  down  under  the  wave,  and  ooUiers  who 
live  in  the  depths  of  the  earth.  These  can  not 
expect  sound  lungs,  or  exemption  &oni  cough 
and  tubercle,  so  long  as  they  invite  disease  in 
the  air  which  they  breathe.  Vainly  the  econo- 
mists attempt  to  show  by  statistics  that  mining 
is  good  for  the  lungs.  Consumption  nowhere 
finds  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  victims  as  in 
the  mining  districts.  Sunlight  and  dry  air  an 
the  best  food  for  the  breathing  function,  a 
they  are  for  the  cheerful  soul.  A  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  Syren's  call  is  that  her  snbma- 
rine  palace  is  too  damp  for  comfortable  Ineadi- 
ing,  and  that  human  lungs  have  no  room  in 
those  moist  chambers  on  the  fioor  of  the  sea. 
The  milkmaid  will  have  stronger  breath  than 
the  fairest  mermaid. 

"From  what  has  been  said  thus  far,  there  an 
obvious  deductions  which  may  be  put  in  the 
form  of  practical  advices.  The  first  of  these  is, 
to  exetrite  the  lungs  moderately.  This  counsel 
would  seem  needless  in  view  of  the  £ftct  that 
that  every  body  has  to  use  the  Inngs  in  bzeath- 
ing,  that  life  can  not  go  on  without  this  use. 
But  there  are  other  wholesome  uses  of  the 
lungs,  which  aid  their  breathing-power  and 
promote  their  health.  Talking  is  one  of  these, 
singing  is  another,  laughing  is  another.  The 
diaphragm  is  the  chief  factor  in  that  play  of  th^ 
chest  which  makes  what  the  pedants  call  its 
eystole  and  diastole,    A  hearty  laugh  is  as  good 
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for  the  diaphragm  as  for  the  temper,  and  it 
works  all  the  better  for  this  shock.  Good 
laughers  can  keep  back  pulmonary  i)ls  much 
more  eflfectually  than  those  who  sigh  and  are 
silent.  Talking,  singin?,  and  all  natural  use  of 
the  vocal  organs,  help  to  strengthen  the  lungs 
and  to  ward  off  disease.  Loquacity  forestalls 
the  healing  draught,  and  is  good  for  the  chest 
of  the  speaker,  if  it  be  pain  to  the  ears  of  the 
listener.  There  is  antecedent  probability  that 
an  active  larynx  will  secure  a  clear  air- passage 
in  the  cells  below,  that  the  vibrations  of  this  fan 
will  send  pure  waves  all  through  the  labyrinth, 
as  the  fan  sends  pure  air  through  the  passages 
and  cells  of  the  hospital  or  the  prison.  This 
kind  of  exercise  for  the  lupgs  gives  more  variety 
to  their  play,  and  expels  from  them  what  else 
must  be  expelled  by  coughing  or  in  some  spas- 
modic way.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  talking  men 
in  a  factory  are  less  injured  by  the  floating 
dust  of  wool  or  cotton,  than  those  who  are  al- 
ways taciturn.  The  morning  song,  for  men 
and  women,  as  much  as  for  the  birds  of  the  air, 
cleanses  the  lung  of  the  vapors  which  have 
fastened  to  it  in  the  steady  breathings  of  the 
^lent  night. 

2.  Sit  upright^  is  the  next  counsel  which  we 
should  give  to  those  who  would  keep  healthy 
lungs  in  a  symmetrical  chest.  Round  shoulders 
and  a  stooping  gait  are  hereditary  in  some  fami- 
lies, but  in  a  majority  of  cases,  these  are  the  re- 
sults of  wrong  posture  in  work  or  study. 
School  children  ought  to  sit  upright  as  much  as 
the  king  on  his  throne  or  the  judge  on  his 
bench.  There  is  no  more  melancholy  sight 
than  a  row  of  pupils  bending  over  desks,  from 
which  they  are  afraid  to  look  up,  lest  they 
'should  meet  the  withering  frown  of  their  peda- 
gogue and  find  the  penalty  of  idlers.  In  read- 
ing-,  the  book  should  be  held  up  to  the  eye,  and 
not  draw  the  body  downward;  the  shoulders 
should  be  thrown  back,  and  not  crooked  to  a 
hump.  The  g^at  advantage  of  a  military  drill 
is  not  that  it  teaches  precision  of  movement, 
but  that  it  gives  an  erect  carriage,  both  in  sit- 
ting and  standing,  and  so  lets  the  lungs  have  a 
larger  range  of  movement.  Physiologists  tell 
us  that  men  breathe  more  with  the  lower  part 
of  the  lung,  women  with  the  upper  part ;  but  it 
were  better  for  men  and  women  both  to  use 
every  part  of  the  lung,  and  all  the  appliances 
of  breathing.  This  can  only  be  when  the  body 
keeps  its  upright  posture.  Stooping,  except  for 
the  moment,  is  never  a  healthy  position  for  the 
body.  A  scribe  needs  to  be  erect  in  his  task, 
as  much  as  a  Pharisee  in  his  pride  and  his  self- 
righteousnoss— Mr.    Dombey's    clerk    at    his 


desk,  as  much  as  Mr.  Dombey  with  his  patron- 
izing smile. 

3.  And  not  only  should  the  habit  of  the  body 
be  upright,  but  there  should  be  frequent  cfiange 
of  position  and  of  movement  to  keep  the  lungs  in 
good  condition.  The  stooping  of  the  oarsman 
does  not  harm  him,  because  there  is  a  backward 
motion  of  the  body  to  balance  the  forward 
movement.  In  general  terms,  we  may  say,  that 
variety  of  exercise  is  good  for  the  lungs— riding, 
walking,  exercise  with  the  arms,  which  directly 
act  ui>on  the  muscles  of  the  chest.  Good  mus- 
cles and  good  lungs  are  very  closely  related, 
and  when  the  lungs  get  out  of  order,  the  mus- 
cles are  apt  to  fall  away.  No  man  needs  the 
gymnasium  more  than  the  tailor  and  the  watch- 
maker ;  it  is  quite  as  important  for  them  as  for 
the  college  student.  Skating  in  the  winter 
strengthens  the  lungs  when  it  is  not  too  long  or 
violently  indulged  in.  Perhaps  thin  is  a  reason 
why  the  damp  climate  of  Holland  is  less  disas- 
trous, and  that  consumption  is  less  a  chronic 
malady  in  that  land  than  in  England,  that 
skates  have  such  favor  with  all  classes  of  the 
people. 

4.  And  the  mention  of  damp  climate  suggests 
another  advice.  Do  not  live  or  work  in  damp 
places.  Breathe  as  much  dry  air  as  possible. 
Avoid  the  neighborhood  of  marshes,  pond- holes, 
and  sinks.  Wet  cellars  ore  not  fit  in  the  house 
where  there  is  the  heritage  of  weak  lungs,  and, 
indeed,  are  not  fit  in  any  house.  A  lake  is 
pleasant  in  the  landscape,  but  a  dry  hillside  is 
worth  more  for  the  breathing  organs.  Even 
the  grand  sea-shore,  with  its  bracing  gales,  may 
bring  diseases  in  its  fogs  and  its  damp  night-air, 
which  more  than  neutralizes  the  blessing  of  its 
coolness  or  of  bathing  in  its  waters.  That  there 
are  some  constitutions  which  seem  to  thrive  in 
damp  air,  dose  not  lessen  the  force  of  the  gen* 
eral  rule. 

6.  The  maxim  of  the  quacks  ought  here  to  be 
repeated,  "  Cure  your  colds  ;"  or  rather  it  should  . 
read,  " look  out  and  not  take  cold"  There  are 
physicians  who  believe  that  occasional  colds  are 
very  good  for  the  system,  the  safety-valves  by 
which  disease  works  itself  off  harmlessly  as  the 
lightning-rods  upon  a  house  ;  who  hear  music  in 
an  echoing  coujgh  as  much  as  in  an  echoing 
laugh,  and  would  let  this  do  all  its  sanitary 
work.  Yet  in  spite  of  their  feeling,  there  is  to 
a  large  part  of  men  and  women  danger  in  a 
cough,  danger  in  taking  cold,  which  more  than 
meets  its  possible  benefif.  There  are  safer  ways 
of  cleansing  the  body  of  its  secret  troubles.  A 
**  common  cold ''  is  often  the  beginning  of  a 
fatal  bronchitis  or  phthisis.    It  must  needs  be 
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that  in  our  varying  climate,  with  the  expoauFes 
that  are  inevitable,  colds  will  come  ;  but  woe  to 
the  man  who  deliberately  or  rashly  tempts 
them,  who  uncovers  his  throat  in  the  draught, 
and  sits  with  wet  feet,  and  checks  in  any  hasty 
way  the  perspiration  of  his  skin.  When  the 
breathing  of  the  skin  is  hindered,  the  breathing 
of  the  chest  will  show  the  wrong  done,  in  its 
irregular  movement. 

6.  A  final  counsel,  more  necessary  than  all 
the  rest  is,  "  Brtaihe  pur$  air,  if  you  would  have 
tound  lungs"  It  is  wicked  for  a  young  girl 
with  weak  lungs  to  sit  on  the  anxious-seat  in  a 
house  of  prayer,  where  the  exhalations  of  a 
thousand  bodies  and  the  poison  of  carbonic 


oxide  fill  the  closed  room,  even  if  the  preacher 
seem  to  ber  like  God's  angeL  Pure  air  in  the 
house,  pure  air  in  the  hall,  pure  air  in.  the 
workshop,  pure-  air  in  the  church,  this  is  the 
prime  necessity,  and,  without  this,  npholatery 
and  painted  glass,  and  labor-saving  inventionfl, 
and  the  prayers  of  the  man  of  God,  are  all 
mockery.  Literal  inspirations  must  be  of  that 
which  gives  life,  before  the  inspiration,  of  the 
higher  life  can  be  felt  and  realized.  The  goe- 
pel  of  pure  air  is  the  saving  gospel  to  those  who 
mourn  that  so  many  are  cut  off  in  the  morning 
of  their  days,  and  that  consumption  is  the 
scourge  of  the  race  of  man. 
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AMONG  the  various  therapeutical  agents 
and  innumerable  drugs  advocated  and  em- 
ployed for  the  relief  of  nervous  weakness,  and  the 
cure  of  the  disorders  which  thence  arise,  it  is 
possible  that  the  unaided  efieots  of  food  may 
not  in  all  cases  have  met  with  the  trial  they  de- 
serve. Patients  thus  afflicted  are  told  to  live 
well  and  adopt  a  generous  diet,  but  the  gene- 
rosity of  this  is  usually  estimated  by  the  amount 
of  port  wine  or  other,  alcoholic  stimulant,  ra- 
ther than  by  that  of  the  bread,  mutton,  or 
beef. 

Certain  chronic  invalids  who  have  been 
brought  under  my  notice  have  been  lifted  out 
of  their  former  condition  of  "nervousness"  by 
an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  their  food.  They 
have  been  people  sufieriog  from  some  general 
neurosis,  taking  the  form  of  an  insanity  of  a 
low  and  depressed  character,  or  hypochondri- 
asis, hysteria,  alcoholism,  or  neuralgia,  afieo- 
tions  closely  allied  one  to  another,  which  may 
be  witnessed  in  one  form  or  other  in  individu- 
als inheriting  the  same  neurotic  tempexment. 
We  may  see  different  members  of  the  same 
family  displaying  one  insanity,  another  neu- 
ralgia, a  third  hypochondriasis,  while  the  con- 
version of  one  variety  into  another  is  a  matter 
of  every-day  observation. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  past  history  of  nervous 
patients,  and  have  the  opportunity  of  learning 
accurately  the  facts  thereof,  we  often  find  that 

*  Thli  argument  1«  not  an  indiaoriminaie  plea  for  6tuf- 
flng  and  glnttony,  but  has  parilealar  reference  to  a  special 
cUm  of  penoaa  who  eat  fiir  too  little.— En.  H«  ov  H. 


for  a  considerable  time  the  supply  of  daily  food 
has  been  in  no  degree  adequate  to  ihe  necessi- 
ties of  the  individuaL  Here  is  a  common  case. 
A  man  somewhat  past  middlo  life,  but  whose 
years  do  not  imply  senile  decay,  becomes  unfit 
fo^  business,  fidgety,  irritable,  depressed,  or 
even  melancholic  to  the  extent  of  insanity.  We 
hear  that  he  has  been  a  hard^woriiing  man.  of 
business,  always  nervous,  and  very  probably  an 
indifferent  sleeper.  Being  most  heavy  for  sleep 
in  the  morning,  he  has  risen  at  the  latest  mo- 
ment, and,  snatching  a  mouthful  of  breakfast, 
has  hurried  off  to  catch  the  train  or  omnibus,  wor- 
ried and  anxious  lest  he  fail  to  reach  his  office 
at  the  hour  appointed.  At  lunch-time,  if  he  be 
really  hard-worked,  he  takes,  not  a  meal,  but  a 
sandwich  or  biscuit,  eaten  perhaps  standing,  and 
often  bolted  in  so  great  a  hurry  that  digestion 
is  difficult ;  he  tells  us  that  he  dare  not  take 
more  of  a  meal  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  for  he 
would  be  rendered  unfit  for  tlie  remainder  of 
his  work.  In  the  evening,  with  what  appetite 
he  may,  he  eats  his  dinner,  perhaps  not  he- 
fore  7%  o'clock.  Kow,  granting  that  his 
dinner  is  amply  sufficient,  such  a  man  lives 
on  one  meal  a  day  with  very  little  beside. 
These  are  the  persons  who  can  not  go  on  wi&- 
out  frequent  holidays;  nervous  by  inheritance, 
they  break  down  because  they  axe  insufficiently 
fed.  A  holiday,  during  which  they  live  better, 
builds  them  up  again  for  a  time,  again  to  break 
down ;  often  to  fall  into  the  condition  above- 
mentioned.  Another  class  among  whom  we 
may  firequently  witness  the  same  result  and  cor- 
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responding  Bymptoms  are  the  clergymen  who 
for  varions  reasons  deny  themselresan  adequate 
amount  of  food.  Eitl\er  they  &st  rigidly,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  and  doctrine  of  the  day, 
often  allowing  some  hours  to  elapse  hefore  they 
break  their  fast,  or  they  think  that  hearty  eating 
is  a  snare  and  a  carnal  enjoyment,  or  they  hold 
it  sinful  to  eat  their  fill  while  others  are  in 
want.  Whatever  the  cause,  certain  it  is  that 
many  of  the  clergy  break  down  in  one  or  other 
of  the  forms  of  nervous  disorder  already  enu- 
merated, and  an  enlarged  dietary  tis  to  them  a 
necessity.  A  vast  number  of  women  for  one 
reason  or  other,  take  a  very  small  supply  of 
food ;  some  think  it  unladylike  to  eat  heartily  ; 
some  eat  on  the  sly,  and  when  this  is  not  prac- 
ticable go  without.  I  Many,  from  the  lives  they 
lead,  are  doubtless  correct  in  saying  they  can  not 
eat,  because  they  have  no  appetite.  These  stay 
in  the  house  from  month  to  month,  or  never 
venture  beyond  the  door  except  in  a  carriage, 
because  ladies  do  not  walk  in  the  streets.  Others 
have  misgivings  on  the  score  of  their  digestion. 
Like  many  women  who  lead  sedentary  lives,  and 
habituate  themselves  to  passing  long  periods 
without  action  of  the  bowels,  they  suffer  greatly 
from  constipation,  which  is  looked  upon  as  on 
indication  and  a  warning  that  they  ought  not  to 
eat.  So  they  starve  themselves,  and  fancy  that 
if  they  abstain  from  food  it  is  of  little  conse- 
quence whether  they  pass  a  motion  once  a  week 
or  once  a  fortnight. 

It  may  be  well  to  consider  somewhat  more  in 
detail  the  various  neuroses  which  have  been 
mentioued. 

The  first  on  the  list  is  low  nervous  depression, 
commonly  known  as  melancholia,  the  most  for- 
midable of  all  that  have  been  named,  the  one 
most  likelv  to  run  in  a  short  time  to  serious  and 
even  fatal  insanity,  but  which,  if  arrested  at  an 
early  stage,  is  often  sing^ilarly  amenable  to  treat- 
ment. In  almost  every  example  of  this  variety, 
and  almost  from  the  commencement,  we  find  a 
marked  disinclination  to  take  food,  and  in  ex- 
treme cases  it  can  only  be  administered  by  some 
kind  of  forcible  feeding.  In  milder  cases,  and 
at  an  early  period,  it  will  be  taken  if  we  insist 
upon  it,  and  the  result  of  a  large  supply  is  fre- 
quently manifested  in  a  very  brief  time.  It  has 
been  ascertained  by  many  writers  that  refusal  of 
food  on  the  part  of  malancholia  patients  is  due 
to  dy^epsia,  and  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion 
they  point  to  the  foul  and  furred  tongue,  the 
obstinate  constipation,  and  the  fetor  of  breath 
60  constantly  observed  in  such  patients ;  but  this 
condition  of  tongue  and  fetor  aze  due,  I  am 
convinced,  not  to  gastric  disturbance,  but  to  the 


generally  depressed  and  devitalised  state  of  the 
individual ;  and  the  best  proof  of  the  absence 
of  dyspepsia  is  that,  although  we  suddenly  com- 
pel the  ingestion  of  what,  compared  with  that 
previously  taken,  may  be  called  an  enormous 
quantity  of  nourishment^  the  stomach  by  no 
means  rejects  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  retains 
and  digests  it,  as  is  shown  by  the  rapid  ameliora- 
tion which  takes  place.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
dyspepsia  can  be  the  cause  of  refusal  of  food 
when  the  administration  of  it  is  unattended  by 
sickness  or  inconvenience,  even  when  that  which 
is  taken  into  the  stomach  is  not  light  invalid 
diet.  From  my  own  observation,  and  from  the 
subsequent  confession  of  patients,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  refusal  of  food  is  in  almost 
every  case  the  result  of  delusion,  this  being  in 
turn  the  result  or  interpretation  in  consciousness 
of  the  extreme  nervous  depression  and  exhaus- 
tion under 'which  they  are  laboring.  They  are 
too  wicked  to  live,  too  wicked  to  eat ;  it  is  sin- 
ful to  pamper  their  fiesh  and  their  appetites ; 
they  beg  for  cold  water  and  dry  bread,  but  the 
idea  of  a  good  dinner  their  Bord  abhors.  If  we 
see  such  sufferers  at  an  early  stage  when  forcible 
feeding  is  not  necessary,  and  they  will  take  that 
which  IS  ordered,  mei-ely  protesting  against  the 
uselessness  or  wickedness  of  the  proceeding,  we 
may  prescribe  a  large  amount  of  food  without 
fear,  nay,  with  a  confident  expectation  of  the 
greatest  benefit.  What  the  food  is  to  consist  of 
is  a  point  on  which  little  need  be  said.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  adhere  to  'a  sick  diet— to  beef- 
tea  or  boiled  mutton,  to  essences  of  beef  or 
Liebig's  food,  or  any  of  the  concentrations  so 
loudly  recommended.  The  ordinary  wholesome 
diet-list  of  the  individual  in  health  may  be 
given  without  hesitation.  His  appetite  should 
be  stimulated  by  variety,  and  his  dishes  may  be 
savory  as  well  as  wholesome.  Such  patients  for 
the  most  part  have  accustomed  themselves  to 
eat  during  the  day  a  scanty  and  insufBcient 
amount,  and  we  shall  be  told  that  latterly  they 
have  not  taken  half  their  usual  quantity.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  they  require  double 
that  which  they  have  so  long  taken. 

Now  the  latter,  and  it  may  be  the  friends, 
will  protest  loudly  that  it  is  impossible  to  tako 
this  quantity ;  he  will  assign  every  conceivable 
reason  for  avoiding  it ;  but  if  we  are  firm  and 
insist,  and,  if  necessary,  cause  him  to  be  fed 
with  a  spoon,  he  will  retain  and  thrive  on  it, 
and  in  a  few  weeks,  or  even  days,  will  show 
very  marked  signs  of  its  good  effect.  Patients 
have  recovered  under  this  treatment  in  a  singu- 
larly rapid  manner.  Some  learn  in  a  short  timo 
to  appreciate  the  benefit  of  the  food,  and  miss 
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their  meal  if  from  any  cause  they  are  unable  to 
take  it  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  some  have 
gone  on  for  years  after  their  recovery,  taking 
not  the  quantity  prescribed  during  the  acute 
stage  of  their  illness,  but  one  very  much  largsr 
than  that  on  which  they  had  endeavored  to 
live  for  so  long,  and  under  such  a  change  of 
regimen  have  lost  all  trace  of  the  depression 
and  hypochondria  from  which  they  formerly 
suffered.  Although  beef-tea,  chocolate,  and 
milk  have  been  mentioned  as  articles  of  diet,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  liquids  are  to  predomi- 
nate ;  on  the  contrary,  solid  food  is  far  better  as 
a  sedative,  and  also  far  more  nutritious,  and  it 
may  be  taken  as  in  health. 

It  is  rather,  however,  in  chronic  alcoholism 
that  the  good  effects  of  food  may  be  witnessed. 
Here  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  abolish 
alcoholic  stimulants  entirely ;  in  fact,  in  such 
abolition  lies  the  only  hope  of  effecting  the  ref- 
ormation of  the  chronic  drinker.  The  intense 
sinking  and  craving  for  the  accustomed  stimu- 
lus may  often  be  effectually  met  by  food.  Such 
patients  are  unquestionably  most  difficult  to 
deal  with  ;  they  assign  reasons  of  all  kinds  for 
rejecting  food,  and  for  being  treated  by  their 
favorite  remedy.  They  are  faint,  they  require 
support,  they  suffer  from  stomach  ailment,  from 
pain,  from  want  of  appetite,  nausea,  or  sinking ; 
but  they  rarely  vomit  that  which  they  take  if 
drink  is  withheld,  and  this  is  a  tolerably  sure 
sign  that  the  stomach  is  equal  to  the  digestion 
of  the  food.  The  symptoms  of  alcoholism 
need  not  be  here  described ;,  but  whether  they 
be  the  transient  and  immediate  results  of 
a  heavy  debauch,  or  the  graver  signs  of  com- 
mencing degenerative  change  of  the  nerve- 
tissues,  which  runs  on  to  alcoholic  paralysis, 
epilepsy,  or  dementia,  food  is  equally  demanded, 
and  is  in  fact  the  one  thing  which  can  arrest 
this  degeneration  by  supplying  nutritive  ele- 
ments in  large  quantities.  The  recovery  in 
such  cases  is  often  astonishing.  I  lately  saw  a 
young  man  who  for  many  weeks  was  completely 
paraplegic,  but  who  nevertheless  entirely  re- 
gained the  use  of  his  limbs.  The  recoveries, 
too,  fi'om  alcoholic  dementia  are  often  equally 
surprising;  in  fact  there  seems  scarcely  any 
state  from  which  recovery  might  not  take  place 
if  the  disease  has  not  existed  for  a  long  period, 
and  if  wo  are  able  to  withdraw  all  alcohol,  and 
administer  nourishment  in  large  quantity. 

There  are  a  number  of  people  whose  nervous 
temperament  displays  itself  in  symptoms  which 
are  caUed,  in  common  parlance,  hysterical  or 
hypochondriacal.  While  young  they  are  termed 
hysterical,  especially  if  they  are  women ;  when 


older  they  are  known  as  hypochondriacs,  and 
their  nervousness  then  takes  for  the  moat  port 
the  form  of  depression  and  anxiety,  or  even 
suffering,  on  account  of  some  fancied  bodily 
disorder. 

Few  of  these  will  be  found  to  take  an  adequate 
supply  of  proper  food,  and  those  who  take  th*^ 
least  will  present  the  most  distressing  symptoms 
of  their  disorder.  The  hypochondriacal  direct 
their  attention  to  the  digestive  organs  more  fre- 
quently than  to  any  other  region.  They  suffer 
from  constipation,  flatulence,  and  a  host  of  other 
evils,  and  for  this  reason  either  shun  food,  or 
eat  most  unwholesome  and  extraordinary  com- 
binations irregularly  or  at  long  intervals. 
Hysterical  women — I  am  not  now  6i)eaking  of 
young  girls — are  specially  prone  to  eat  irrega- 
larly ;  to  take  food,  if  possible,  when  unnoticed; 
to  eat  altogether  a  very  inadequate  quantttv, 
and  to  eke  it  out  by  an  inordinate  proportion  of 
stimulants.  If  we  look  at  such,  especially  the 
hypochondriacal,  their  whole  aspect  betokens 
innutrition.  Often  they  are  miserably  thin ;  if 
they  are  given  to  drink  they  may  be  fat,  bnt 
their  flabby  tissues  speak  of  low  organization 
and  defective  power.  It  is  evident  that  the 
nervous  energy  of  such  people  is  very  low ; 
this  is  manifested  by  their  mental  depressioa 
and  disturbance,  and  the  defect  must  be  sup- 
plied from  some  quarter  or  other.  But  whence 
can  a  supply  of  force  coQie  except  froin  the  ma- 
terial of  food  taken  into  the  system  by  the  ali- 
mentary organs?  Moral  measures  are,  it  ii 
said,  and  said  truly,  essential  to  the  recovery 
of  such  persons.  But  moral  measures  constantly 
fail-,  because  the  bodily  health  does  not  allow 
of  mental  improvement,  and  is  not  pttri  patm 
attended  to.  As  in  more  marked  mental  aber- 
'  ration  no  amount  of  argument,  proof,  or  monl 
suasion  will  expel  a  delusion  which  vanishes  of 
itself  when  the  bodily  health  is  renovated ;  so 
change  of  scene,  of  persons,  and  moral  treatment 
of  every  kind,  will  fail  with  the  hysterical  or 
hypochondriacal  so  long  as  they  try  to  live 
upon  physic  or  alcohol,  or  upon  a  diet  almost 
devoid  of  nutritive  elements. 

It  may  be  objected  that  some  hypochondriacal 
patients  eat,  not  scantily,  but  enormously,  taking 
more  than  is  necessary  for  a  person  in  health. 
Such  are  to  be  found,  but  in  my  experience 
they  are  the  least  to  be  pitied  of  their  dao. 
Though  nervous  about  themselves,  and  prone  to 
take  notice  of  the  slightest  indication  of  any 
thing  they  may  think  an  ailment,  they  are  not 
generally  depressed  or  imhappy,  but,  after  a 
fashion  of  their  own,  they  exert  themselves, 
and  enjoy  life.     Such  people,  I  believe,  take 
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this  amount  of  food  from  a  feeling  that  it  is  to 
them  a  necessity,  and  thns  they  keep  at  hay  the 
fn*a^Gr  nervous  disorder  which  perpetually 
threatens  them.  Food  is  to  them  a  stimulus, 
and  Tvero  it  withdrawn  they  would  speedily 
show  sig^s  of  more  serious  mental  mischief. 

The  only  other  suhject  on  which  I  propose  to 
say  something  is  neuralgia.    It  is  ohvions  that 
any  ohservations  on  it  must  be  of  the  widest  and 
most  general  character,  and  that  no  account  can 
be  taken  of  the  special  forms  of  this  neurosis, 
or  of  any  pathological  changes  connected  with 
it.     Believing  with  many  others  that  neuralgia 
is  one  manifestation  of  impaired  sensibility,  as 
other  neuroses  may  be  displayed  in  mental  symp- 
toms, and  in  these  alone  I  think  that  the  radical 
cure,  and  not  the  mere  alleviation,  is  to  be 
found  in  many  cases  in  the  supply  of  a  large 
amount  of  nutriment  to  the  nervous  system.   The 
confessed  failure  of  drugs  in  the  case  of  neu- 
ralgias, and  the  mere  temporary  alleviation  by 
juch  methods  as  hypodermic  injection,  inhala- 
tion, or  a  dose  of  alcohol,  point  to  the  necessity 
of  some  more  general  mode  of  treatment,  which 
shall  effect  a  greater  change  in  the  functions  of 
the  nervous  organs.      Whatever  the  form  of 
food  specially  indicated,  it  generally  will    be 
found  that  the  entire  amount  requires  to  be  in- 
creased, and  that  the  quantity  taken  for  a  series 
of  years  has  been  deficient.      It  may  be  that 
the  alimentary  system  of  elderly  persons  will 
be  found  incapable  of  assimilating  the  requisite 
amount.      On  the  intractable  nature  of   the 
neuralgias  of  the  aged,  nothing  need  here  be 
said. 

With  two  remarks  I  will  conclude.  First,  in 
all  chronic  forms  of  neurosis,  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants are  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help — are 
productive  of  evil  rather  than  of  good.  Secondly, 
in  such  disorders  the  fear,  so  commonly  enter- 
tertained  both  by  doctors  and  patients,  of 
"overloading  the  stomach,"  producing  "bilious- 
ness," and  the  like,  is  in  the  majority  of  cases 
not  realized.'  Great  opposition  will  be  offered 
by  patients,  and  every  kind  of  evasion  attempted. 
They  will  swallow  bottles  of  medicine  far  more 
willingly  than  they  will  eat  sufficient  meals  at 
regular  intervals.  To  induce  them  to  do  this  is 
often  a  difficult  task,  and  here  moral  handling 
is  required.  If  this  is  judiciously  applied  to 
the  patient  and  the  patient's  friends,  some  very 
remarkable  results  may  be  attained. 


you  are  distracted,  may  be  in  that  fashion  feel- 
ing its  way  toward  some  achievement  in  the 
arts,  that  shall  lighten  all  the  burdens  of  life, 
and  give  man  for  evermore  a  new  advantage  in 
his  strife  with  nature.  There  may  be  a  sur- 
geon, or  a  singer,  or  a  preacher,  or  a  painter, 
or  a  man  very  deep  and  wise  in  science  or 
in  government,  or  in  the  comprehension  of 
mind  or  matter ;  or  a  woman  whose  path 
shall  be  as  the  sun  shining  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day ;  these  may  bo  among  those 
little  ones  that  are  coming  up  about  you  in  the 
home,  or  that  you  are  teaching  in  the  school 
— so  weary  at  your  task  sometimes  that 
you  hardly  know  what  to  do.  This  at  any 
rate  is  the  clear  certainty ;  that  besides  the  reg- 
ular rank  and  file,  the  men  that  are  always 
needed  to  work  in  the  common  day's  work  of 
the  world,  there  must  be  migh^  men  and 
women  in  the  new  generation,  as  there  have 
been  and  are  in  this  ;  preachers  that  shall  win 
the  world  to  hear  them;  reformers  who  shall 
storm  it ;  statesmen  who  shall  be  its  great  min- 
isters, and  poets  who  shall  be  its  chief  singers ; 
all  the  men  and  women  who  are  needed  to  make 
the  next  age  greater  and  better  than  this  (and 
much  as  we  are  inclined  to  cry  down  our  time, 
when  we  get  to  feeling  dismal,  it  will  take  no 
small  pattern  in  any  thing  to  do  that).  These 
are  all  coming  through  your  homes  ;  t^icy  are 
in  their  cradles,  or  waiting  for  their  time  to  be 
bom  ;  and  they  will  come  quietly  into  the 
world,  in  cities  and  backwoods,  in  the  mansion 
and  the  cabin — aqd  in  the  cabin  more  than  the 
mansion,  for  the  first-bom  sons  of  God  always 
seem  to  take  to  the  stable  and  the  manger.  And 
in  some  way  they  will  at  last  begin  to  give  hints 
of  the  greatness  with  which  they  come  invested. 
None  will  know  it,  except,  perhaps,  their 
mother — and  she  will  not  understand  it,  but, 
like  Mary,  she  will  ponder  over  it,  and  hide 
these  things  in  her  heart ;  and  then  tl.e  day 
will  declare  it,  and  these  g^eat  on 03  will  take 
their  places  among  the  immortal  men  and 
women  of  the  earth, — Jtoberi  Colly er. 
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MiQHTr  Men  and  Women  ik  Evbbt 
Genbratiok.— That  small  hand,  tireless  in  mis- 
chief, cutting  and  hammering  at  things  until 


■ 

A  Gem. — If  Christianity  was  com- 
pelled to  flee  from  the  mansions  of  the  great, 
the  academies  of  the  philosophers,  the  halls  of 
legislators,  the  throng  of  busy  men — wo  should 
find  her  last  retreat  with  woman  at  the  fireside. 
Her  last  audience  would  be  the  children  gath- 
ered around  the  mother's  knee;  the  last  sacri- 
fice, the  secret  prayer  escaping  in  silence  from 
her  lips,  and  heard,  perhaps,  only  at  the  throne 
of  God. 
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Health    Reform. 

HO  can  count  the  yalae  of  Ihealth  P 
Who  shall  say  the  glitter  of  wealth 
Can  compensate  for  its  loss  P 
Is  it  not  all  as  worthless  dross  P 
What  is  health  P    A  blessing  far  greater 
Than  any  other  from  our  Creator ; 
For  with  it  comes  the  power  to  bring  to  yiew 
Whatever  in  man  is  noble  and  true. 
Without  it,  we  walk  the  earth 
A  stain  on  God's  creation.    And  where's  the  blame  ? 
We're  all  sick,  both  young  and  old ; 
'Tis  the  story  most  often  told. 
We  meet  a  friend :     "  How  do  you  do  f " 
**  Not  very  well — about  sick — thank  you." 
And  BO  we  groa^  and  sigh,  and  by-and-by — 
Too  soon,  alas !-— we  droop  and  die. 
Why  is  it  thus  ?    Can  no  help  be  had  P 
"  Is  there  no  balm  in  Giload  P" 
We  see  in  life  the  means  precede  the  end — 
*  The  effect  must  have  a  cause.    Extend 
The  knowledge — the  reason  why 
Mankind  are  sick,  suffer,  and  die, 
And  a  remedy  we  may  obtain 
To  relieve  the  few  days  that  for  us  remain ; 
And  give  to  our  children  a  heritage 
Thut  shall  insure  for  them  a  ripe  old  age, 
Free  from  the  woe's  of  dyspepsia's  blight. 
Which  hangs  o'er  us  a  pall  blacker  than  night. 
Why  are  we  sick  P    Did  Qod  design 
His  crowning  work  should  thus  resign 
His  manhood  to  a  fell  disease, 
Till  hif)  inmost  soul  cries  out :  "  Release, 
O  give  release  to  this  foul  clay, 
That  hence  on  wings  I  may  soar  away — 
Go  where  this  night  shall  turn  to  day!" 
Ah !  soul  of  mine,  know  thou  yet  may 
See,  e'en  here,  the  light  of  day, 
If  thou  wilt  but  assert  thy  might 
In  thine  own  house,  and  set  it  right. 
We're  sick  because  our  parents  were. 
They  knew  not  that  with  them  was  the  power 
To  bless  or  curse  the  unborn  babe, 
And  so  on  us  their  ignorance  laid. 
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When  first  to  light  we  ope  our  eyas, 
Disease  hath  marked  us  for  its  prize  : 
Leaviog  our  Mother  Nature's  care, 
We're  kept  on  artificial  fare. 
When  to  years  of  knowledge  we  have  come, 
We  *re  not  taught  of  the  sonVs  home- 
Its  structure,  how  it  is  huilt  and  why. 
How  to  keep  it  in  repair  that  it  may  not  die ; 
Our  appetite  we  serve,  not  consulting  reason, 
Bowing  to  it  hoth  in  and  out  of  season. 
We  dress  to  suit  Dame  Fashion, 
And  hlindly  follow  every  passion. 
Where 's  the  hlame  ?    Why  are  we  thus  F 
First,  'tis  our  parents,  who  to  ns 
Have  given  the  downward  tendency— 
A  poor,  unasked-for  legacy ; 
Then,  we  ourselves  have  learned  no  tetter, 
But  tightened,  rather,  the  galling  fetter. 
'Tis  ignorance  that  hinds  us  so, 
And  makes  this  earth  a  scene  of  woe. 
Know  thou  thyself,  O  man,  if  thou 
Wouldst  to  thy  highest  nature  how, 
Seek  wisdom  of  the  laws  God  gave 
To  save  you  from  an  untimely  grave.  • 

Dispel  ;four  ignorance  by  the  light  of  truth. 
Would  you  renew  and  preserve  your  youth. 
Your  lower  powers  keep  in  their  place, 
Lest  they  your  higher  should  disgrfice. 
Say  to  your  soul :  "  Thou  art  my  Lord — 
Sit  on  the  throne,  I'll  obey  thy  word. 
Come  hither !  reason  will,  and  taste, 
No  more  thy  wondrous  powers  to  waste  ; 
Say  what  is  good,  and  right,  and  true, 
For  this  thy  instrument  to  do  ; 
That  on  it  ye  may  play  both  grand  and  sweet, 
Its  owner's  highest  need^  to  meet.". 
Seek  thou  for  knowledge.    *Tis  a  dowor 
That  gives  to  us  unbounded  power ; 
With  it  our  bodies  shall  become 
Fit  temples  for  the  Spirit's  homo ; 
And  man,  the  noblest  work  of  God, 
Shall  pass  no  more  beneath  the  rod ; 
But  rise  to  heights  of  being,  ffrand 

'Bt'yond  our  highest  thoughts  to  comprehend. 

"TWILIGHT." 
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Robert  Southey,  the  Poet-laureate,  and   His  Grave. 


BT   DB.    LTDIA  T^  FOWLEB. 


ENGLAND,  in  the  summer  eeason,  is  a 
charming  mosaic  formed  of  an  almost  end- 
less variety  of  beantifnl  gems.  One  of  these 
gems,  which  may  be  termed  "  a  vision  of  bf  auty/* 
is  the  Lake  District  comprised  in  the  counties 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  on  the  west- 
em  coast.  The  lakes  Windermere,  Derwent 
Water,  Ulls  water,  Grasmere,  Conistan.  Basses - 
thwaite,  Cnimnock,  Ennerdale,  Wastwat^r,  and 
Kydal  Water,  with  the  surrounding  scenery  of 
Skiddaw,  Saddleback,  and  Helvelyn  Mountains, 
interspersed  with  rivers,  rocks,  glens,  and  wa- 
terfalls, call  forth  the  admiration  of  all  who  be- 
hold them.  I  have  seen  them  in  summer,  when 
Nature  was  garlanded  in  her  gayest  attire,  and 
in  winter,  when  Skiddaw  was  crowned  with 
snow,  and  looked  on'a  moonlight  night  as  if  it 
had  boon  a  younger  brother  of  Mount  Blanc. 

I  was  standing  on  Orrest  Head,  which  over- 
looks Lake  Windermere,  not  long  ago,  when  an 
English  lady  exclaimed,  **  Have  you  as  pretty  a 
lake  in  America  f"  I  replied  that  '*I  never 
compared  the  scenery*  of  England  with  that  of 
America,  for  every  thing  in  America  was  on  the 
grandest  scale,  while  in  England  there  was 
beauty  even  in  tho  smallest  landscape,  but  that 
I  enjoyed  both,  and  that  it  was  not  necessary 
for  the  Falls  of  Lodore  to  equal  the  Falls  of 
Niagara— each  was  complete  in  itself. 

Much  as  my  soul  is  thrilled  with  the  lovely 
fleenery  of  the  lake  region,  there  are  other  at- 
tractions that  make  it  a  classical  spot,  for  it  con- 
tains the  hallowed  dust  of  both  Wordsworth 
And  Southey,  and  wherever  English  literature 
is  read  and  appreciated,  Grasmere  and  Keswick 
win  be  identified  with  England's  worthy  poets. 
While  musing  at  Southey's  grave  in  the  little 
churchyard  of  Crosthwaite  Church  in  Keswick, 
I  thought  a  few  interesting  lessons  might  be 
gleaned  from  a  brief  summary  of  his  life  and 
labors.    Many  have  an  idea  that  none  can  rise 
to  eminence  in  England  unless  they  are  wealthy 
or  belong  to  the  aristocracy  by  birth.     I  have 
carefully  studied  English  history,  past  and  pres- 
ent, and  have  come  to  tho  conclusion  that  genius 
will  always  find  its  leveL     It  is  a  fact  that  the 
men  who  have  made  an  everlasting  name  in 
England  have  generally  come  from  the  ranks  of 
the  people,  and  are  only  fettered  by  the  titles 
that  they  have  honorably  earned.    There  were 
several  circumstances   that  conspired  to  give 


Southey  his  peculiar  bent  of  mind  and  distin- 
guishing characteristics.     First  of  all.  he  had  a 
good  mother,  and  though  his  childhood  was  not 
spent  with  her,  yet  he  ever  preserved  the  ten- 
derest  memories  of  her,  and  when  she  died  he 
wrote  to  a  friend  :  '^  I  did  not  know  how  severe 
a  blow  her  dtath  was  till  it  came.     Take  her 
for  all  in  all,  I  do  not  believe  any  human  being 
over    brought    into    this    world    and    carried 
through  it  a  larger  portion  of  original  goodnesi 
than  my  dear  mother.     Every  one  who  knew 
her  loved  her,  for  she  seemed  made  to  be  happj 
herself,  and  to  make  every  one  happy  within 
her  little  sphere.    Her  understanding  was  ss 
good  as  her  heart.  '  It  is  from  her  I  have  inher- 
ited that  alertness  of  mind,  that  quickness  of 
apprehension,  without  which  it  would  have  beai 
impossible  for  me  to  have  undertaken  half  of 
what  I  have  performed.     God  never  blessed  a 
human  creature  with  a  more  cheerful  dispoa- 
tion,  a  more  generous  spirit,  a  sweeter  temper, 
or  a  tenderer  heart.     I  remember  when  I  first 
understood  what  death  was  and  began  to  think 
of  it,  the  most  f^ful  thought  it  induced  was 
that  of  losing  my  mother,  and  I  longed  to  die 
before  her."     What  a  fragrant  wreath  of  «- 
mortclles  for  a  son  to  cast  on  a  mother's  grave ! 
What  woman  would  not  be  proud  to  merit  iueh 
a  glowing  eulogy  !    I  have  always  affirmed  thtt 
the  highest  crown  for  woman  is  the  maternal, 
and  that  the  woman  who  has  been  the  tme  and 
faithful  mother,  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  has 
not  lived  in  vain,  even  though  sho  is  not  known 
beyond  the  precincts  of  her  own  fireside  circle 
Southey's  mother  made  the  world  the  better  for 
her  living  in  it,  for  sho  so  impressed  the  mind 
of  her  son  that  he  ever  respected  woman,  and 
enshrined  her  in  his  heart  of  hearts  as  a  holv 
being,  and  implanted  in  his  mind  such  a  love  of 
virtue  that  the  haunts  of  vice  had  no  attractioni 
for  him.     Had  Byron  been  blessed  with  such  a 
mother,  she  would,  perhaps,  have  sanctified  his 
genius,  and  so  impressed  him  that  before  he  died 
he  would  have  blotted  out  one- third  of  his  po- 
ems, and  then  he  would  have  shone  as  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude  in  the  constellation  of  poers 
that  brighten  the  world,  in  the  estimation  of 
all  lovers  of  purity  and  goodness,  as  well  as  of 
genius.     Secondly,  Southey  had  a  very  peculiar 
childhood.     His  father  was  a  linen-draper,  and 
was  not  a  very  thiiving  business  man ;  and  as 
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his  aunt,  a  maiden  sister  of  his  mother,  had 
property  of  her  own,  she  induced  his  father  to 
let  her  have  his  little  son  when  h'e  was  very 
yonng  to  live  with  her.  The  description  that 
Soathey  gives  of  Miss  Tyler,  his  aunt,  in  his 
autohiography,  is.  very  amnsing,  and  if  he  could 
have  grown  into  manhood  without  having  man- 
ifested any  of  his  own  opinions,  or  had  any  in- 
dividuality of  his  own,  thi6  aunt  would  prohahly 
have  left  him  her  property ;  as  soon  as  she  re- 
ceived the  first  intimation  that  he  had  a  distant 
idea  .of  marrying  a  charming  young  lady,  she 
turned  him  out  of  house  and  home  on  a  stormy 
night  and  would  never  see  him  again.  But  his 
early  life  was  spent  with  her,  and  as  her  most  in- 
timate female  friend  had  invested  her  property  in 
the  theater  at  Bristol,  these  two  women  were  in 
the  hahit  of  visiting  the  theater  every  night  of 
the  season.  They  had  free  passes,  and  conse- 
quently felt  it  to  be  an  imperious  necessity  to 
make  the  most  of  their  opportunities,  and  though 
the  little  Southey  was  only  four  years  old,  his 
aunt  considered  that  he  was  too  old  to  he  put  to 
bed  before  they  went.  She  accordingly  took  the 
litile  child  with  them,  and  the  young  child 
fairly  revelled  in  the  fairy,  resplendent  scenes 
that  were  nightly  developed  on  the  boards  of  a 
good  theater,  and  hia  mind  was  thus  early  di- 
rected to  the  manifestation  of  an  endless  variety 
of  the  affections  and  passions.  Every  thing  he 
saw  was  like  reality  to  him,  and  his  first  book 
was  Shakespeare.  This  graphic  delineator  was 
his  first  teacher.  He  also  read  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  before  he  was  eight  years  of  age,  and 
his  beau-ideal  at  that  time  of  a  truly  great  man 
was  the  successful  actor.  Had  he  been  encour- 
aged to  try  his  own  powers  in  that  line,  he 
might  have  been  one  of  England's  most  noted 
delineators  of  character  before  an  audience  on 
the  stage.  It  was  but  a  step,  however,  from  the 
actor  to  the  author,  and  the  amusements  of  his 
childhood  tended  to  direct  his  mind  to  the  de- 
velopment of  character  by  his  fertile  pen.  He 
was  never  destinod  for  fashionable  society,  and 
he  gives  an  amusing  account  of  his  futile  efforts 
to  learn  to  dance  when  he  was  quite  a  child. 
In  his  after-life,  though  he  had  many  opportu- 
nities to  mingle  with  the  fashionable  world,  he 
was  never  at  home  in  fashionable  society,  and 
describes  a  dinner  at  the  Duchess  of  Kent's, 
the  Queen's  mother,  at  which  he  was  an  hon- 
ored guest,  as  a  bore,  or  like  a  table  ifhote  on  the 
Continent.  The  authors  that  delighted  him 
when  a  lad  were  Tasso,  Ariosto,  Spencer,  and 
Josephus.  These  he  conned  over  and  over  till 
he  l>ecame  famili^  with  their  style  and  peculiar 
'beauties  and  attractions.     He  began  to  write 


when  only  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  and 
had  so  much  fertility  of  imagination  and  de- 
scriptive power,  that,  when  about  twenty,  ho 
says  he.  looked  over  his  poems  and  destroyed 
about  ten  thousand  verses  and  condemned  fif- 
teen thousand  as  quite  worthless.  He  made 
translations  from  Horace  and  Virgil  when  only 
fourteen,  and  it  was  predicted  of  him  that  "  ho 
would  make  another  Virgil  one  of  these  day?." 
His  third  era  was  when  he  was  sent  to  a  school 
at  Westminster  and  essayed  to  have  his  poems 
published.  He  sent  one  to  a  paper  published  in 
the  school,  but  it  was  '' respectfully  declined." 
Little  did  the  managers  of  that  magazine  think 
that  the  unknown  contributor  that  sent  this 
poem  would  one  day  become  poet-laureate  when 
they  who  had  sat  as  wise  censors  on  his  produc- 
tion would  be  entirely  forgotten.  "When  ho 
had  advanced  to  the  upper  classes  he  wrote  a 
sarcastic  article  on  corporeal  punishment,  and 
this  was  so  keenly  felt  by  the  master  that  he 
threatened  to  prosecute  the  publishers.  Though 
an  apology  was  given,  Southey  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  school.  This  gave  his  mind  more 
freedom  and  independence  of  thought.  He  soon 
after  entered  Baliol  College  at  Oxford,  and  was 
destined  for  the  church  by  his  uncle,  a  clorgy  - 
man,  who  de&ayed  the  expenses  of  his  educa- 
tion. The  struggle  in  his  own  mind  to  please 
his  friends  and  yet  to  satisfy  his  own  conscience, 
was  another  important  era  in  his  life.  When 
only  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  had  the  maturity 
of  mind  of  a  philosopher;  for  he  wrote  to  a 
friend :  "  Let  me  have  £200  a  year  and  the  com- 
forts uf  domestic  life,  and  my  ambition  aspires 
no  farther."  Yet,  when  he  had  the  prospect  of 
a  good  "living"  in  the  Church  offered  him  if 
ho  would  only  take  "orders,"  he  deliberated, 
and  felt  that  he  was  not  fitted  for  the  sacred 
functions  of  a  clergyman.  'H.e  was  too  liberty- 
loving,  too  progressive,  hated  pedantry,  aris- 
tocracy, etiquette,  and  formality.  He  was  foud 
of  Plato  and  the  philosophy  of  the  Grecians, 
diligently  studied  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics, 
but  finally  decided  that  he  would  not  become  a 
clergyman.  When  only  twenty  he  thought  ho 
would  study  medicine.  He  felt  the  absolute 
necessity  of  learning  one  of  the  three  profes- 
sions, and  he  exclaimed :  *'  Every  day  I  repine 
at  the  education  which  has  taught  me  to  handle 
the  lexicon  instead  of  the  hammer,  and  this 
destines  me  to  be  a  drone  in  society."  He  soon 
became  disgusted  with  medicine,  and  it  was 
well  he  gave  up  the  study  of  it,  for  he  would 
not  have  succeeded  in  making  a  practical  physi- 
cian. He  wrote  to  a  friend  to  try  to  get  him 
some  honorable  occupation  in  London,  or  he 
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should  be  obliged  to  emigrate.  About  this 
time  he  became  acquainted  with  Coleridge,  who 
had  left  college  at  Cambridge,  and  who  admired 
the  literary  talents  of  Southey.  It  was  also 
about  the  time  the  whole  world  was  convulsed 
with  the  contest  between  republicanism  and 
aristocracy,  and  that  the  Eevolution  was  chang- 
ing the  politics  of  France.  Southey  and  Cole- 
ridge imbibed  these  progressive  ideas,  and  they 
longed  to  live  in  an  unshackled  condition,  and 
tbey  enthusiastically  resolved  to  go  to  America, 
and  establish  on  the  banks  of  the  Snsquehanoa 
an  association  which  they  called  *^*  Fantisocracy" 
or  the  equal  govamment  of  all  by  the  holding 
of  projwrty  in  general.  They  intended  to  cul- 
tivate a  large  tract  of  land,  to  study  literature 
in  their  spare  moments,  and  that  their  wives^ 
for  they  would  all  marry  before  leaving  Eng- 
land— should  attend  to  the  domestic  labor. 
There  were  to  be  twenty-seven  of  these  rare, 
choice  spirits,  and  had  the  bubble  not  burst, 
America  would  have  had  in  her  midst  three 
choice  poet,  farmers — Soathey,  Coleridge,  and 
Shollcy — each  a  transcendent  genius  in  his  own 
way,  but  devoid  of  every  practical  element  of 
mind  necessary  in  a  farmer  to  make  crops  avail- 
able  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  There  was  one 
important  item  to  be  gained  before  they  could 
start  on  their  Western  trip,  and  this  was  money ^ 
the  want  of  which  haunted  Southey  nearly  all 
his  life  and  fettered  his  spirit.  Southey  had 
written  his  "  Joan»d*Arc,"  and  he  thought,  of 
course,  that  this  being  published  he  should  have 
funds  enough  to  enable  him  to  leave  England 
for  ever.  Imbued  with  these  progressive  ideas, 
ho  left  Oxford,  but  found,  alas!  that  no  one 
would  publish  the  poem  of  an  unknown  author. 
It  was  the  author  who  was  to  make  the  pub- 
lisher, and  not  the  opposite.  Ho  could  not  ob- 
tain fimds  from  any  source.  He  had  seen  the 
young  lady  whom  he  wished  to  many,  and  his 
aunt  had  heard  of  his  intentions  and  sent  him 
away  from  her  home.  He  wrote  to  a  friend  : 
"If  Coleridge  and  I  could  obtain  a  salary  of 
£100  a  year  between  us  I  should  be  happy — 
should  have  peace  of  mind  and  prospects  of  a 
domestic  life.  Worn  and  wasted  with  anxiety, 
if  1  am  not  at  rest  in  a  short  time  I  shall  be 
disabled  from  exertion  and  sink  to  a  long  re- 
pose." Thus  wrote  this  generous-hearted,  en- 
thusiastic, noble-souled,  but  desponding  youth 
at  the  ago  of  twenty- one.  When  this  earth  is 
so  full  of  every  thing  to  make  man  happy,  how 
sad  it  is  to  think  that  some  go  desponding  from 
the  days  of  early  youth  to  the  grave,  simply  be- 
cause they  are  either  not  in  their  right  place,  or 
are    lacking    encouragement  from  those   who 


could  open  the  doors  or  avenues  of  success  to 
them  after  awhile.      Southey  and  Mr.  Lovell 
published  a  volume  of  poems,  but  it  did  not 
bring  them  much  of  the  "needful."     It  was 
not  a  poetic  age,  and  people  were  not  disposed 
to  encourage  sssthetic  ideas.      Then  Sonthoy 
and  Coleridge  gave  a  course  of  historical  lec- 
tures, which  were  well  received  and  gave  them 
a  small  sum.   Southey  commenced  his  '*  Madoc/' 
which  occupied  him  for  sixteen  years  before  he 
finished  it.    To  write  it  he  consulted  the  Bible, 
Homer,  and  Ossian.     After  various  attempts  \o 
succeed,  he  thought  he  would  publish  "  Joan  of 
Arc"  by  subscriptions,  but  these  were  few  and 
fax  between.    One  day  he  read  a  part  of  the 
poem  to  Mr.  Cottle,  a  young  bookseller  of  Bris- 
tol (Southey's  birthplace).    Mr.  Cottle  was  so 
well  pleased  with  both  the  poem  and  the  yonn? 
author,  that  he  offered  him  fifty  guineas  for  the 
copyright,  and  agreed  to  give  him  fifty  copies 
for  his  subscribers.    Mr.  Cottle  deserves  to  go 
down  to  posterity  side  by  side  with  the  poot 
Southey ;  for  the  latter,  in  his  after-life,  when 
Fame  had  wreathed  his  brow  with  laurel,  de- 
clared that  if  Mr.  Cottle  had  not  encouraged 
him  in  this  way  he  would  have  given  up  to  de- 
'  spair,  and  in  all  probability  would  not  have  be- 
come an  author.     It  was  all  the  more  merito- 
rious because,  in  those  days,  it  was  a  rare  thin^ 
for  a  volume  of  any  size  to  be  published  out  of 
London.    Southey's  uncle  came  from    Lisbon 
and  wished  him  to  return  to  Lisbon  with  him. 
This  was  a  fine  opportunity  to  see  the  world, 
and  he  consented,  but  married  his  lovely  Edith 
the  morning  he  left,  intrusting  her  to  the  caro 
of  Mr.  Cottle's  sisters.    This  was  another  grc^t 
era  in  his  life.    Many  would  have  considered  it 
an  imprudent  thing  for  a  poor  poet  to  do,  but 
ho  thought  if  he  should  die  before  the  time  for 
his  return,  some  of  his  rich  relatives   would 
have  sympathy  for  Edith  if  she  were  his  wife, 
as  she  had  been  left  penniless  by  the  death  of 
her  father.     He  remained  in  Spain  and  Porto- 
gal  for  six  months,  gathering  materials  for  his 
history  of  those  countries.     When  h&  returned 
he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law ;   but  if 
there  are  two  subjects  entirely  antagi>nistlc  to 
each  other,  they  are  law  and  poetry.     But  he 
had  to  devise  some  way  to  provide  the  "need- 
ful" for  himself  and  family.     That  he  was  nat- 
urally very  domestic  we  can  infer  from  the  day- 
dreams that  he  had  of  domestic  comfort.     Still 
he  wrote :    "  It  is  necessary  in  this  world  to 
sacrifice  the  best  part  of  our  lives  to  acquire 
wealth,  which  generally  arrives  when  the  time 
to  enjoy  it  is  past."     Alas  fqr  poor  Southey  I 
— this  was  almost  like  a  prophetic  enunciation 
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in  his  case.  If  ever  one  tried  to  master  a  dis- 
agreeable task  he  did  when  he  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  law.  It  was  a  joy  to  him 
to  write  or  to  study  literature.  This  was  his 
legitimate  sphere.  He  could  much  more  easily 
write  an  epic  poem  than  a  brief,  and  he  de- 
clared :  "  I  commit  willful  murder  on  my  own 
-intellect  by  the  drudgery  of  law ;  and  though  I 
study  diligently,  I  forget  it  as  fast  as  I  learn  it. 
If  I  can  only  obtain  a  competence,  I  will  have 
a  bonfire  of  all  my  law  books.''  His  close  study 
of  a  disagreeable  profession  and  his  sedentary 
habits  gave  him  a  eerious  heart  difficulty,  and 
be  wcO)  obliged  to  abandon  his  law  studies  and 
go  to  Lisbon  again.  When  he  returDed,  Cole- 
ridge was  living  at  Greta  Hall,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Skiddaw,  in  Keswick,  near  the  lovely 
Derwe|it  Water,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  charm- 
ing scenery  of  the  Lake  District.  He  invited 
Southey  to  come  and  make  his  home  with  him, 
as  the  Hall  was  large  enough  for  them  all ;  and 
as  Southey  and  Coleridge  had  married  sisters, 
this  suggestion  would  please  their  wives  as  welL 
He  wrote  to  Coleridge  when  only  twenty-seven : 
*'  I  yet  hshre  such  dreams !  Is  it  quite  clear 
that  you  and  I  wert  not  made  for  some  better 
star,  and  dropped  by  mistake  into  this  world  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  P"  At  length  he 
obtained  a  situation  as  private  secretary  for  a 
short  time ;  but  this  did  not  suit  him,  and  he 
was  again  afloat.  When  "  Joan  of  Arc*'  was 
in  the  press,  he  often  had  not  eighteen  pence  in 
his  pocket,  and  walked  the  streets  at  dinner- 
time fox  the  want  of  the  means  to  buy  a  dinner. 
Still  he  continued  to  write  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects, and  his  fertile  imagination  was  never  at  a 
loss  for  themes.  If  he  had  not  been  obliged  to 
live  from  "  hand  to  mouth"  he  would  have  been 
very  happy.  At  school  he  formed  several 
friendships  that  continued  through  life.  One 
of  his  friends — Mr.  Wynn — sent  to  him  £160 
a  year  for  many  years,  till  he  secured  for  him  a 
pension  from  the  Government  of  £200  a  year. 
Then  a  friend  left  him  £1000,  but  ho  purchased 
a  life  insurance  for  his  family,  and  had  to  pay 
heavy  iustalmeots  yearly,  alid  devoted  the  gen- 
erous beqiiest  to  the  education  of  his  son  in  Ox- 
ford University.  He  obtained  a  fair  sum.  for 
his  numerous  writings,  especially  for  his  contri- 
butions to  The  Quarterly  Keview ;  but  he  had  a 
passion  for  books,  and  many  of  his  writings  be- 
ing histories  and  biographies,  he  was  obliged  to 
have  many  books  of  reference.  When  he  died 
his  library  consisted  of  14,000  volumes,  and 
these  he  had  collected  not,  as  many  do,  for  out- 
ward show,  but  for  daily  use.  A  peep  into  his 
daily  life  will  almost  biing  the  great  and  good 


man  before  us*  He  was  thirty-two,  and  in  his 
prime ;  his  children  were  like  olive  plants 
around  his  table,  and  his  devoted  Edith  was  bis 
helpmeet  in  every  way.  He  began  the  day 
with  reading  throe  or  four  pages  of  history  after 
breakfast  at  9 ;  then  he  made  selections  from 
different  authors,  and  wrote  till  dinner*  time  at 
4,  with  the  exception  of  a  walk  between  2  and 
4 ;  after  dinner  he  had  a  short  nap,  we  can  sup- 
pose about  "  forty  winks  ;**  after  tea  he  would 
read  and  write  till  supper,  at  9)^  ;  and 
after  this  he  amused  and  was  amused  in  the 
family  circle.  This  was  a  charming  life,  but 
had  a  great  deal  of  drudgery  about  it,  for  his 
pen  had  to  bring  every  comfort  into  the  fam- 
ily. He  was  ever  ready  to  befriend  those  who 
were  unappreciated  in  literary  circles,  and  he 
was  the  champion  for  Cbatterton,  Henry  Kirko 
White,  and  others,  who  had  not  succeeded  so 
well  as  he  had  done.  When  made  poet-laure- 
ate, at  forty  years  of  age,  this  added  £90  a  year 
to  his  finances;  but  he  had  many  dependent 
upon  him,  and  he  was  generous  beyond  his 
means.  He  lost  several  children,  but  when  bis 
favorite,  precocious  Herbert,  was  taken  at  ten 
years  of  age,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  lost  the  flower 
of  his  flock — the  one  who  would  have  followed 
his  own  profession  in  literature.  But  the  se- 
verest blow  was  to  come.  He  had  lived  a  truly 
domestic  life  with  his  dear  Edith ;  but  at  last — 
owing,' doubtless,  to  her  great  anxiety  about 
their  resources  and  family  cares,  for  the  burden 
of  economizing  for  the  family  had  fallen  upon 
her  willing  shoulders— Edith's  mind  gave  way 
to  the  pressure,  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  her 
to  the  York  Asylum.  Then  he  wrote  to  a 
friend :  ''  I  am  shaken  to  the  root ;  forty  years 
she  has  been  the  light  of  my  life,  and  I  have 
left  her  this  day  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  May 
GK)d,  who  has  visited  me  with  this  affliction, 
give  me  strength  and  will  to  bear  to  the  end. 
As  true  a  helpmeet  as  ever  man  was  blest  witli 
was  she  till  she  lost  her  senses.  For  thirty- 
eight  years  I  have  only  had  to  provide  the 
means  in  my  own  quiet  way,  and  deliver  them 
to  one  of  the  best  stewards  man  ever  had.  The 
ways  werQ  her  concern,  and  her  prudence  and 
foresight  exempted  mo  from  all  trouble  as  well 
as  all  care."  It  must  have  seemed  almost  like 
mockery  to  him  at  this  time  when  Sir  llobeit 
Feel  offered  him  a  baronetcy.  But  he  also  in- 
closed a  private  letter  to  ask  how  he  could  assist 
him  to  the  best  advantage,  or  whether  he  could 
advance  the  interests  of  his  son-in-law,  who 
was  a  clergyman.  Southey  declined  the  baron- 
etcy, but  hinted  that  if  his  pension  could  be 
raised  he  should  be  better  able  to  meet  his  cur- 
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rent  expenses,  as  he  had  xiot  written  for  popu- 
larity or  for  mere  gain.     Sir  Kohert  Foel  sent 
him  word  that  he  should  have  an  additional 
pension  of  £300  a  year ;  so  chat  now  he  had,  at 
sixty- one  years  of  age,  a  living  income  of  £634, 
and  he  was  satisfied.     Bat  it  had  come  when  it 
was  too  late  for  enjoyment,  for  Edith's  mind 
was  shrouded  in  midnight  darkness  and  pro- 
nounced incurahle.    Though  she  could  have  re- 
mained in  the  asylum,  after  she  had  heen  there 
&  year  and  was  considered  harmless,  he  took 
her  home  again  to  Greta  Hall,  that  he  might 
watch  over  her  till  the  spirit  was  released  from 
its  incumhrance  of  clay.     She  lingered  for  a 
couple  of  years  and  then  quietly  passed  away, 
when  he  gives  a  mournful  plaint,  like  a  winter's 
dirge,  and  pays  this  glorious  tribute  to  her 
memory.    He  wrote  to  a  friend  :  ''  I  feel  as  one 
of  the  Siamese  twins  would  do,  if  the  other  had 
died  and  he  had  survived  separately.     During 
two-thirds  of  my  life  she  was  the  chief  ohject  of 
my  thoughts,  and  I  of  hers.     No  man  ever  had 
a    truer   helpmate;    no  child  a  more  careful 
mother;  no  family  was  conducted  with  greater 
prudence  or  greater  comfort.     Every  thing  was 
left  to  her  management,  and  she  did  so  well 
that,  except  in  the  time  of  her  sickness  and  sor- 
row, I  had  literally  no  cares.    We  were  of  the 
same  age,  and  so  completely  was  she  a  part  of 
myself,  that  separation  makes  me  feel  like  a  dif- 
ferent creature.     While  she  remained  I  had  no 
Eonse  of  growing  old,  or,  at  most,  only  such  as 
mere  lapse  of  time  brought  with  it      There 
was  no  weight  of  years  on  me ;  my  heart  con- 
tinued young,  and  my  spirits  retained  their 
youthful  haoyancy.     But  now  I  have  no  one  to 
partake  with  me  the  recollection  of  the  best  and 
happiest  part  of  my  life."     South ey's  domestic 
life  was  so  bright  that  his  heartfelt  utterances 
make  us  feel  that  when  he  laid  his  Edith  to 
sleep  in  the  quiet  churchyard  he  buried  his  own 
life  with  her,  for  he  was  only  the  shadow  of  his 
former  self  after  be  lost  her,  and  wandered 
about    a,  broken-hearted,  grief-stricken    man. 
His  friends  suggested  foreign  travel ;  but  his 
sorrows    could   not    be    alleviated-— his    soul- 
wounds  wore  deep  and  vital.     He  began  to 
lose  his  memory  and  his  power  of  description. 
Uo  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  Caroline  Anne 
Bowles,  the  gifted  author,  for  many  long  years, 
and  her  sympathy  touched  his  heart.    After  a 
lapse   of  time  he  brought  her  as  his  wife  to 
Greta  Hall  to  comfort  him  in  his  declining 
years ;  but  it  was  doubtless  to  save  him  from 
the  precipice  to  the  verge  of  which  he  felt  that 
despair  was  hastening  him;   for  he  was  now 
unable  to  write,  and  very  soon  he  listlessly 


wandered  about  his  library,  gazing  upon  his 
books,  which  he  had  so  dearly  cherished  in  bis 
palmy  days.  Ho  would  often  exclaim  ;  '*  O 
memory,  where  art  thou  gone !"  as  if  conscious 
that  his  powers  of  mind  were  waning.  He 
had  for  forty  years  so  constantly  applied  his 
mind  that  the  literary  labors  that  he  loved  be- 
came a  drudgery  to  him  and  overstrained  bis 
mental  powers.  He  wrote  forty-five  different 
books,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  articles  in 
The  Quarterly  Keview,  and  many  other  maga- 
zine papers,  and  had  commenced  many  other 
books,  or  planned  them  out,  when  his  mind 
gave  way.  Southey  had  a  peculiar  temper- 
ament, which  gave  him  a  meditative  cast  of 
mind.  He  could  easily  have  become  a  hermit, 
and  devoted  himself  to  his  literary  pursuits. 
Ho  had  great  powers  of  analysis,  criticism,  and 
discrimination,  and  great  perceptive,  literary, 
and  scientific  powers  of  mind.  His  intellect 
was  of  the  available  cast,  and  he  used  all  the 
knowledge  he  gained  from  books  and  observa- 
tion. His  Gonstmctiveness  helped  him  to  de- 
vise ways  and  means  to  lay  out  and  illustrate 
his  subjects,  and,  with  his  sentiment^  and  ideal- 
ity gave  him  a  high  poetical  cast.  But  he  was 
not  a^ractical,  social  man  adapted  to  every-day 
life,  was  bom  about  fifty  years  too  soon,  and 
will  not  be  fully  appreciated  till  ho  has  been 
dead  at  least  one  hundred  years. 

They  buried  him  on  a  cold,  stormy  morning 
in  Crosthwaite  churchyard,  by  the  side  of  his 
Edith  and  his  fondly-loved  children.  His 
friends  in  different  parts  of  the  country  raised 
several  memorials  to  his  worth.  A  bust  was 
put  in  Westminster  Abbey,  another  in  the 
church  in  his  native  city,  Bristol,  and  a  beauti- 
ful recumbent  full-length  monument  was  erected 
in  the  Crosthwaite  Church  at  Keswick.  He 
looks  as  if  he  were  resting  from  his  reading, 
for  he  has  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  one  is  al- 
most inclined  to  stop  softly  about  the  church 
in  order  that  his  slumbers  may  not  be  disturbed. 
On  one  side  of  the  monument  are  the  following 
beautiful  lines,  written  by  iiis  intimate  friend, 
William  Wordsworth : 

*'  Te  vales  and  hills,  whose  beauty  hither  drew 
The  poet's  steps,  and  fixed  him  here ;  on  you 
His  eyes  he  closed ;  and,  ye  loved  books,  no 

more 
Shall  Southey  feed  upon  your  precious  lore  ; 
To  works  that  ne'er  shall  forfeit  their  renown 
Adding  immortal  labors  of  his  own ; 
Whether  he  traced  historic  truth  with  zeal 
For  the  State's  gpuidanco  or  the  Church's 

weal; 
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Or  fancy,  disciplined  by  curiona  art, 
Informed  his  poD ;  or  wisdom  of  the  heart 
Or  judgments  sanctioned  in  the  patriot's  mind, 
By  reverence  for  the  rights  of  all  mankind — 
Wide  were  his  aims ;  yet  in  no  human  breast 
Could  private  feelings  meet  in  holier  rest. 


His  joys,  his  griefs,  have  vanished  like  a  cloud 
From  Skiddaw's  top;  but  he  to  heaven  was 

vowed. 
Through  a  life   long  and  pure,  and   steadfast 

faith 
Calmed  in  his  soul,  the  fear  and  change  of  death.' 


-•-♦■ 


Alcohol's    Necrological    Record. 


BT  J.   E.   BNODGRASB. 


AT  t)ie  commencement  of  the  great  Temper- 
ance Reform,  speakers  and  writers  almost 
uniformly  estimated  the  number  of  deaths  from 
the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  as  a  beverage,  in  this 
country,  at  thirty  thousand  a  year.  By  force 
of  habit  they  have  generally  continued  this 
estimate  ever  since,  now  and  then  adding  ten 
or  twenty  thousand  to  it.  In  consideration  of 
the  much  smaller  population  at  the  time  referred 
to,  perhaps  that  estimate  was  near  enough  to 
the  truth  for  practical  purposes.  But  now, 
with  a  population  of  at  least  forty  millions,  and 
the  concentration  of  a  large  part  of  it  ill  great 
cities — ever  the  centers  of  vice — a  moment's  re* 
flection  should  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  one 
that  the  estimate  of  thirty  thousand  a  year, 
fearful  as  that  announcement  should  be  re- 
garded, does  not  reach  one- third  of  the  deaths 
fairly  attributable  to  this  source  of  mortality 
alone. 

Let  us  see  if  we  can  not  find  a  basis  for  an 
estimate  embracing  probability,  if  not  certainty. 
The  latest  register  of  the  Fostoffice  Depart- 
ment gives  the  number  of  x>ostoffices  in  the 
United  States  as  twenty-eight  thousand.  Since 
it  waE  issued,  it  is  probable  that  at  least  a  thou- 
sand more  have  been  added  under  the  recon- 
Btruction  process  in  the  Southern  States,  where 
a  great  many  postoffices  were  discontinued,  dur- 
ing the  Rebellion,  that  have  been  gradually 
reestablished  since,  and  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  new  sections  of  the  West,  so  rapidly  opened 
ap  to  civilization  by  railroad  facilities.  But  I 
am  content  to  take  the  last  report  as  the  basis 
of  the  estimate  which  I  propose.  A  ccording  to 
it,  thirty  thousand  deaths  a  year  would  give 
only  one  and  a  fraction  for  each  postoffioe. 
Now,  if  each  of  the  locations  of  these  offices 
were  nothing  more  than  a  country  store  or  a 
tavern,  it  would  be  conceded  that  an  average  of 
one  victim  of  intemperance  to  each  would  be  a 
very  moderate  estimate,  since  there  are  precious 
few  postoffices  without  some  place  where  alco- 
holic liquors  are  dispensed.    It  is  no  uncommon 


thing,  especially  at  the  South  and  the  West,  to 
find  even  the  rural  postoffice  the  center  of  sev- 
eral dispensers  of  liquor.  Hence,  supposing 
there  were  no  villages  at  these  postal  points, 
one  death  to  each  would  be  below  the  probable 
truth.  But,  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
thousands  of  villages  in  our  wide  and  teeming 
country,  each  containing  several  taverns,  stores, 
or  other  places  devoted  wholly  or  in  part  to 
grogselling,  we  readily  see  how  the  number  of 
deaths  from  intemperance  is  multiplied.  But 
then,  again,  we  have  thousands  of  incorporated 
towns  and  minor  cities,  embracing  as  they  do 
several  hundred  liquor-dispensing  establish- 
ments apiece.  And  still  we  have  not  included 
the  numerous  leading  cities  whose  license  boards 
reveal  the  existence  of  many  thousands  of 
liquor-sellers,  to  say  nothing  of  such  as  sell  in 
defiance  of  the  license  laws,  wherein  victims  are 
made  annually  at  a  rate  which  would  readily 
fill  up  the  measure  of  the  old  ''  thirty  thousand 
a  year  "  estimate,  without  the  aid  of  the  rural 
or  village  destroyers. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts— call  them 
speculations  merely,  if  you  will— is  it  extrava- 
gant to  estimate  the  victims  of  intemperance  in 
this  country  alone,  at  one  hundred  ihoutand  a 
year  f  1  think  it  is  not,  but  that,  to  the  con-  • 
trary,  the  truth  would  be  found  at  a  still  more 
fearful  figure  than  even  that,  appalling  as  the  • 
thought  of  it  is  ! 

In  this  fearful  work  of  premature  death, 
there  are  probably  not  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  people  engaged,  or  one  in  every  two  • 
thousand  of  our  present  population,  estimating 
it  at  forty  millions,  so  that  my  inference  only 
credits  the  liquor-sellers  with  one  victim  each 
in.  three  hundred   and  sixty-five  days.    This : 
they,  themselves,  will  doubtless  consider  a  very 
lenient  view  of  the  case,  and  in  turn  give  me  • 
credit  for  being  at  least  charitably  disposed  to- 
ward them,  malum  in  se  though  their  business  • 
is  and  CTor  must  continue  to  be  while  tolerated . 
in  this  otherwise  happy  land  of  ours. 
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Fruitfulness  of  the   Human   Mind. 


BT  BBV.   HE5BT  "WARD  BBBOHBR. 


WE  are  not  apt  to  bo  aware  of  the  enor- 
mous fruitfulness  of  the  human  mind. 
There  are  some  forty  or  fifty  appetites,  passions, 
affections,  sentiments,  and  faculties,  included  in 
the  organization  of  man,  which  minister  either 
to  his  physical  or  his  spiritual  heing.  These 
are  all  of  them  open  to  excitement ;  and  they 
are  called  into  play  more  or  less  every  day,  and 
every  part  of  each  day,  by  natural  objects  ;  by 
social  contact;  by  the  exigencies  of  business 
and  pleasure ;  by  our  own  volitions,  reflections, 
and  automatic  power.  Though  all  these  vari- 
ous appetites,  and  passions,  and  affections,  and 
sentiments,  and  faculties  are  not  acting  at  once, 
yet  they  so  alternate  in  action  that  there  are 
several  of  them  acting  together.  For  eaxtoen 
hours  out  of  every  twenty-four,  there  are  some 
forty  agents  more  or  less  active  within  you ; 
and  the  product  in  each  hour  and  each  day 
must  be  immense,  because  the  mind  acts  quicker 
than  any  other  thing.  You  think  ten  times 
quicker  than  you  can  talk ;  for  the  man  of  mus- 
cle is  vastly  lazier  than  the  man  of  thought.  A 
man  can  think  as  much  faster  than  he  can 
speak,  as  he  can  speak  faster  than  he  can  write. 
How  quick  you  plan !  but  how  slow  you  exe- 
cute !  The  rapidity  of  mental  operations  eludes 
any  man's  estimate.  If  some  invention  of  sci- 
ence should  give  the  brain  a  recording  power 
like  that  of  the  telegraph,  it  is  probable  that 
the  thoughts,  the  fancies,  the  feelings,  and  the 
volitions  of  a  single  day  would  fill  a  large  vol- 
ume.    Three  hundred  and  sixty -five  volumes  in 

.a  year  would  be  written,  if  the  definite  reflec- 
tion?, motives,  and  emotions  that  every  day 
pass  distinctly  through  your  mind,  and  have 
relation  to  .your  character  and  eternal  destiny, 
should  be  printed  in  a  book.  What  enormous 
fruitfulness !  and  how  much  of  it  seems  to  drop 
unnoticed ! 

It  is  simply  impossible  for  a  man  to  take  note 
of  such  a  flow  of  inward  life.  It  is  impossible 
for  a  man  to  take  note  of  even  that  which  is  out- 

'  ward.     How  much  of  what  you  said  yesterday 

•  do  you  remember  to-day  P  Probably  there  was 
not  much  that  was  v^orth  remembering ;  but  if 
you  tried,  how  much  could  you  remember  of  it  ? 

'  There  was  vocalization  there  wa4  deflniteness 
'  of  thought,  separated  ^m  the  flow  of  emotion, 
.  and  fashioned  into  words;  and  yet,  how  much 

•  do  you  remember  of  the  outward  life  of  yester- 


day ?  And,  after  all,  that  was  not  a  ten-thou- 
sandth part  of  what  took  place.  The  things 
that  are  tending  toward  action  are  more  than 
the  things  that  accomplish  action.  Those 
thoaghts  and  feelings  which  lie  behind  expres- 
sion are  immeasurably  more  fruitful  than  ex- 
pression itself  can  be.  And  if  you  can  not 
remember  the  outward  life,  how  much  less  can 
you  remember  the  inward  life!  It  wonld  be 
easier  for  a  man  to  count  the  drops  of  the  river* 
that  flows  by  him  deep  and  rapid,  than  to  coant 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  and  fancies  that  make 
the  river  of  life  which  flows  from  the  soul. 

The  very  nature  of  the  mind  is  such  that  the 
product  is  noiseless  and  without  exponent; 
And  no  man  can  overhang  his  own  soul  and  in- 
spect his  own  experience.  Thoughts  and  feel- 
ings shoot  out  in  shafts,  as  it  were,  like  pencils 
of  light  that  carry  the  primary  colors,  and  yet 
but  Bee|n  to  be  one  color.  The  amazing  rapidity 
of  mind-action  in  all  its  moods  and  complexities 
and  combinations';  the  transitions  and  changss 
into  different  faculties  and  different  keys,  as  it 
were,  of  the  mind — who  can  trace  these 
things  ? 

If,  in  this  fresh  creation,  when  the  pulse 
bounds  to  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  the  nerves 
are  fired,  and  life  and  action  are  inspired  by 
them,  they  can  not  be  recognized,  how  much 
less  can  we  turn  back  to  remember  them! 
There  is  no  book-keeper  that  puts  them  down. 
The  mind  keeps  no  account  of  them.  And  this 
vast  multitude,  this  enormous  army,  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  your  mind,  march  noiselessly,  every  day, 
in  the  soul. 

The  unconscious  action  of  your  faculties  is 
even  more  energetic  in  forming  character  than 
the  conscious  and  deliberate  volition.  Audit 
is  this  silent,  unconscious,  mental  action  that  is 
forming  charactei — character  being  the  generic 
name  for  all  internal  habits ;  that  is,  the  habits 
which  each  appetite,  passion,  affection,  senti- 
ment, or  faculty  forms.  Each  one  comes  to  a 
regular  and  methodical  life.  A  certain  ten- 
dency is  established  in  each  particular  power  of 
tho  mind. 

This  habit  of  faculty  comes  by  simple,  con- 
tinuous iteration  and  repetition  of  action.  It 
is  a  process  which  is  going  on  without  jar, 
without  report,  so  easily  so  softly,  so  fluently, 
that  nothing  appears  above  the  surface;   and 
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men  are  fashioning  every  faoulty,  every  power 
into  definite  and  establiabed  relations  to  tbe 
future  life.  There  id  a  certain  moral  impres- 
sion being  given  to  every  single  part  of  the 
mind. 

The  mind's  action  is  like  that  of  an  CDgineer 
who  works  nnder  water.  He  goes  down  in  a 
diving-bell,  and  is  hidden.  The  work  pro- 
gresses, and  the  structure  rises,  but  it  does  not 
show  above  water  at  all.  It  is  there,  but  it  is 
deep-seated  and  concealed.  And  the  eternal 
foundations  of  the  mind's  character  are  laid  far 
down  and  strong,  the  work  being  so  out  of 
sight  that  men  do  not  see  it  nor  suspect  it 

So  it  is  that  men  are  being  destroyed  by 
faults  of  which  they  have  no  conception.  For 
faults,  many  of  them,  are  just  like  mines  with 
which  men  blow  up  bastions  and  towers  of 
fortifications.  Afar  off,  they  by  whom  the  work 
is  done  break  ground,' and  hidden  and  unseen 
they  dig  till  they  have  carried  the  mine  under 
the  foundation.  An^  the  occupants  of  the 
place  know  not  what  is  going  on  till  the 
last  moment,  when  the  tower  leaps  into  tbe  air, 
as  if  it  were  filled  with  life,  and  that  which  before 
was  a  strong  defense  is  a  heap  of  ruins.  I 
know  men  who  have  a  mine  laid  right  under 
the  curtain- wall,  which  only  awaits  the  day 
and  the  hour  when  it  shall  be  fired.  I  know 
men  who  continually  walk  over  mines  capacious 
enough  to  hold  forty  hogsheads  of  rum,  but 
who  do  not  know  that  it  is  imder  them.  I 
know  men  that  have  mines  dug  nnder  tbe  very 
port  of  their  life  by  rank  dishonesties.  I  know 
men  that  have  vices  enough  utterly  to  destroy 
them.  But  they  work  under  ground,  and  they 
will  not  notice  them,  and  nobody  will  tell  them 
of  their  danger,  and  they  will  perish.  But 
though  they  do  not  know  about  these  things, 
God  knows  about  them,  and  tbe  Devil  knows 
about  them. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  these  faults,  such  as 
carry  inconvenience  to  men,  or  such  as  break 
out  by  reason  of  their  strength  into  visible  con- 
duct, excite  attention ;  but  not  one  in  twenty  of 
all  those  mental  operations  which  are  inwardly 
working  to  form  that  eternal  character  which 
shall  carry  reward  or  punishment,  joy  or  woe, 
excites  men's  attention,  or  ever  comes  to  their 
remembrance.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  have 
this  engineering  going  on  in  a  man,  and  he 
know  nothing  about  it,  and  take  no  account  of 
it. 

Thus  men  are  insensibly  filling  up  the  mold 
and  frame  of  their  character  in  entire  igno- 
rance. Their  passions  and  thoughts  and  fancies 
are   like   so    many   clerks.      Suppose  a  man 


should  neglect  his  business,  and  give  unlimited 
power  to  his  clerks,  and  they,  in  his  count- 
ing-room, should  go  on  signing  papers,  fill- 
ing up  checks,  running  him  in  debt,  tying 
up  his  affiiiirs.  and  he  should  know  nothing 
about  it  P  You  have  not  less  than  forty 
clerks ;  and  there  is  not  a  day  in  which  one  or 
another  of  them  does  not  use  pen  and  ink  that 
carry  judgment  in  God's  day  of  reckoning. 
They  are  writing  what  they  please.  Many  of 
them  are  confidential  clerks.  One  is  Pride ; 
another  is  Vanity ;  another  is  Lust  of  Power ; 
another  is  Greed  of  Gain,  and  another  is  Self- 
indulgence.  If  they  go  on  unrestrained,  those 
clerks  will  break  you,  as  sure  as  there  is  a  God 
in  heaven.  Many  a  clerk  has  broken  his  em- 
ployer. You  do  not  know  your  own  condition. 
Your  eternal  afi^irs  are  becoming  involved, 
your  spiritual  interests  are  being  hazarded,  and 
you  know  nothing  about  it.  All  is  done  silently 
and  secretly. 

The  matter  is  made  worse  because  men  fancy 
that  they  do  know  what  state  they  are  in. 
There  is  a  degree  of  self-knowledge  that,  so  far 
from  being  good,  is  positively  harmful.  The 
elements  which  are  nece9sary  to  make  a  man 
acceptable  in  society  are  few  and  superficial. 
It  does  not  take  much  to  make  a  popular  man. 
A  kind  of  outside  goodness,  a  sort  of  leniency 
toward  other  people's  faults,  the  knack  of  mak- 
ing men  happy  by  wit  and  mirth,  the  ar^  of 
stroking  men's  love  of  self  pleasantly — these 
qualities  will  make  a  very  good  fellow.  Of  the 
man  who  has  them,  the  wife  says,  "  He  is  such 
a  good  man ;  "  the  neighbors  say,  "  He  has  his 
faults,  but  he  is  a  clever  fellow ; "  his  compan- 
ions say;  **■  He  stumbles,  but  he  is  a  good  fel- 
low ; "  and  he  himself  says,  *'  I  am  a  good 
fellow."  Now,  what  is  it  that  makes  him 
good  ?  What  are  the  traits  out  of  which  his 
goodness  springs  P  There  is  nothing  that  makes 
him  good  but  the  knowledge  of  how  to  tickle 
men's  selfishness,  and  please  them  with  them- 
selves. His  goodness  is  the  most  superficial  of 
all  possible  things.  And  yet  be  congratulates 
himself  on  being  good.  A  work  is  going  on  in 
him,  in  which  every  motive,  every  thought, 
every  sentiment,  every  faculty,  is  constantly 
filling  up  a  character  which  is  based  on  selfish- 
ness and  worldliness  and  disobedience  to  God ; 
and  yet  he  is  aU  the  time  smiling  and  saying, 
"  I  am  a  good  fellow." 

Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  men  are  going 
straight  to  perdition ;  but  that  which  is  carry- 
ing them  there  is  hidden  from  their  view. 
They  have  secret  thoughts  enough  to  sink  a 
ship,  and  yet  they  caiTy  them  buoyantly  and 
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bravely.  Nay,  men  anxiouBly  and  purposely 
hide  the  truth  from  themselves.  They  try  to 
deceive  themselves.  They  do  not  like  to  believe 
what  is  true,  oftentimes.  The  fact  that  men  are 
so  engaged  in  other  things  thai  their  attention 
is  distracted  from  their  own  imperfections,  that 
they  deceive  themselves  by  false  measures,  and 
that  they  do  not  want  to  know  their  own  con- 
dition, has  to  do  with  the  formation  ^of  their 
character.  Men  lapse  and  change  almost  un- 
consciously. Their  whole  nature  and  disposi- 
tion are  molded  and  fashioned  without  the 
slightest  knowledge  on  their  part.  Here  is  a 
youth  that  is  docile  and  humblej  but  aspiring 
and  full  of  promise ;  and  who  would  ever  sup. 
pose  that  by  degrees  and  gradations  so  gentle 
as  not  to  leave  a  crease  or  a  seam,  he  would 
grow  up  to  be  a  hard  and  cruel  man?  And 
yet,  such  things  are  taking  place  every  single 
year,  and  in  every  single  community. 

Here  is  a  sensitive  child,  whose  cheek  be- 
comes incarnadine  at  the  thought  of  wicked- 
ness ;  and  yet,  being  brought  constantly  in  con- 
tact with  evil,  he  goes  through  such  a  process 
of  thinking  and  training  that,  step  by  step,  he 
comes  to  a  point  at  which  it  is  no  more  trouble 
for  him  to  thrust  a  dagger  through  a  man's 
heart,  and  join  in  league  with  the  greatest 
criminals,  than  at  first  it  was  for  him  to  be  pure 
and  innocent.  And,  great  as  is  the  change  that 
has  been  wrought  in  him,  he  can  not  point  to 
the  spot  whore,  nor  to  the  time  when,  it  occurred. 
Little  by  little,  and  unconsciously,  he  passed 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 

How  imperceptibly  pftrsons  grow  out  of  the 
free,  generous,  sympathizing  youbh,  into  nar- 
row, close,  selfish,  stingy  manhood  I  Such 
changes  are  frequently  taking  place ;  and  they 
are  to  bo  noted  as  bad  illustrations  of  the  facil- 
ity with  which  these  silent,  secret  transforma- 
tions go  on  in  men. 

Oh,  that  men  were  like  chimneys !  Although 
chimneys  collect  soot  all  the  time,  they  can  be 
cleaned.  But  men  can  not  be  cleansed  from  the 
soot  which  they  collect  in  the  smoke  of  life. 
Men  become  dirty  from  the  handling  of  the 
world.  And  nothing  suffers  so  much  in  men  as 
do  the  higher  and  nobler  and  better  feelingfs. 
The  worst  things  in  men  are  the  least  injured, 
just  as  the  hardest  part  of  a  tree  suffers  the  least 
by  handling.  The  finer  emotions  of  the  mind 
are  like  blossoms  that  will  not  bear  being  han- 
dled much,  that  become  quickly  soiled,  and  that 
soon  wilt  and  wither.  Generosities,  purities, 
the  moral  aspirations,  the  romantic  part  of  a 
man — thodo  arc  the  things  that  soonest  crumble 
and  fall  to  the  ground.     And  this  takes  place 


by  a  process  so  subtle,  so  silent,  so  impercepti- 
ble, that  few  men  can  tell  where  the  good 
ceased,  where  the  had  began,  or  where  the  bad 
went  to  worse.  • 

Consider  that  these  changes  are  the  meet  im- 
portant that  can  happen  to  a  man.  Men  can 
not,  of  course,  too  much  hate  criuiea  and  vices ; 
but  these  may  be  more  fatal  to  the  character 
than  vices  and  crimes.  Crimes  and  vices  may 
be  of  two  kinds.  They  may  be  occasional,  in- 
termitting experiences,  or  they  may  be  simple 
exponents  of  the  general  character.  Where 
vices  and  crimes  are  pimples  that  indicate  the 
habitual  state  of  the  blood,  the  man  is  cor- 
rupted all  through ;  but  a  man  may  now 
and  then  have  a  pimple  when  his  blood  is  not 
very  had. 

Although  you  ought  to  hate  crime  and  vice, 
and  although  I  would  not  have  you  esteem  it 
to  be  less  heinous  than  you  do,  what  I  wish  to 
impress  upon  you  is,  that  there  may  be  a  moral 
state  that  docs  not  commit  vice  and  crime  which 
is  favorable  to  their  commission.  If  a  man  once 
a  year  commits  a  dishonest  act,  and  is  hcneet 
with  that  exception  from  year's  end  to  yearns 
end,  the  occasional  lapse  bears  no  proportion  to 
a  uniform  tendency  to  dishonesty.  If  a  man  is 
sober,  and  touches  no  intoxicating  drink  during 
the  whole  year  till  the  ill-fated  first  of  January, 
and  then  he  goes  around  to  see  his  friends  who 
unkindly  tempt  him  with  wine,  and  he  gets 
drunk,  what  proportion  does  that  single  day  of 
intoxication  bear  to  all  the  twelve  months,  lack- 
ing one  day,  of  temperance  ?  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  a  man  is  drunk  twelve  months,  lacking 
one  day,  and  is  sober  only  on  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary, what  proportion  does  that  single  temperate 
day  bear  to  all  the  wallow  of  the  beAstly  year  ? 

It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  abstain  from  oat* 
ward  manifestations  of  wickedness,  and  yet  be 
wicked  through  and  through.  There  is  a  pal- 
try, narrow,  unmanly  kind  of  prudence  which 
keeps  a  mian  back  from  lion-like  wickedness. 
Guarded  by  such  prudence,  a  man  does  not  do 
any  thing  on  a  large  scale.  He  does  not  ven- 
ture at  all.  His  sins  are  all  mermaids.  There 
is  not  a  line  on  them.  They  are  all  as  mean, 
and  they  indicate  as  much  wickedness,  as  sins 
that  are  more  overt  and  of  greater  magnitude. 
He  never  stole  or  robbed,  nor  committed  what 
is  called  a  crime,  nor  indulged  in  what  goes  by 
the  name  of  vice ;  but  there  Li  not  a  throb  of 
his  soul  that  Is  not  a  throb  of  selfishness.  There 
is  not  a  pulsation  of  his  life  that  is  not  a  pulsation 
of  pride.  There  is  not  a  movement  of  his  mind 
that  is  not  a  movement  in  the  channels  of  vanity. 
He  is  corrupt  in  every  part  of  his  being,  only 
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his  corruption  19  made  up  6l  infiniteeimal  de- 
pravities. Ho  is  sin-rotten.  There  are  a  great 
many  such  men.  .They  are  keyed  to  selfish- 
ness. Their  purposes  are  selfish.  All  their 
ways  are  selfish.  Their  whole  conception 
of  living  is  selfish.  There  are  men  whose 
whole  character  has  heen.  huilt  up  with  suc- 
cessive steps  of  invisible  wickedness,  until,  al- 
though they  are  decent  and  law-abiding,  and 
although  they  stand  well  in  society,  when  God 
looks  upon  them  he  loathes  them.  But  they  do 
not  loathe  themselves. 

I  have  taken  notice,  when  they  were  tapping 
the  gas-main,  that  the  men  who  worked  in  the 
escaping  gas  all  the  time  did  not  smell  it, 
whereas  those  who  came  whefe  it  was  hut  occa- 
sionally smelled  it  very  sensibly.  And  I  take 
notice  that  those  who  are  constantly  in  the 
midst  of  the  stench  of  their  own  corruption 
never  mind  it. 


This  illustrates  why,  when  God  comes  into 
the  midst  of  wicked  men  so  that  they  gain  a 
perception  of  the  divine  character,  they  abhor 
themselves.  Men  have  been  measuring  them- 
selves by  themselves,  and  comparing  themselves 
with  themselves.  Selfish  men  have  been  judg- 
ing themselves  by  relative  selfishness,  impure 
men  have  been  taking  their  guage  from  impuie 
men  ;  and  when  God  discloses  the  idea  of  man- 
hood, how  is  it  possible  but  that  they  should 
feel  themselves  to  be  sinners  ? 

This  is  the  eecret,  the  rationale,  the  philoso- 
phy of  changes  which  not  unfrequently  take 
place  among  men. 

To  all  classes  and  conditions,  thon,  here  is  a 
truth  of  the  greatest  practical  importance — the 
certainty  of  a  formative  process  that  is  going 
on  within  you ;  the  relation  of  that  which  is 
formed  to  your  eternal  destiny  ;  and  your  need 
of  a  revelation  to  yourself  of  what  you  are. 
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SIMPLE    8EXSATI0KS— DELUSIONS. 

"DX'T  very  few  of  our  sensations  are  really 
J-^  simple.  Most  of  those  which  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  regarding  as  simple,  are  compounds 
of  different  sensations,  or  of  sensations  with 
ideas,  or  with  judgments.  For  example,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  separate  the  sensation  of  con- 
tact from  the  judgment  that  something  is 
touching  us ;  of  sweetness,  from  the  idea  of 
something  in  the  mouth ;  of  60und  or  light, 
from  the  idea  that  something  outside  ,us  is 
shining,  or  soondiiig. 

Tbo  sensations  of  smell  are  those  which  are 
least  complicated  by  accessories  of  thisfsoit. 
Thus,  particles  of  musk  difiuse  themselves  with 
great  rapidity  through  the  nasal  passages,  and 
give  rise  to  the  sensation  of 'a  powerful  odor. 
But  beyond  a  broad  notion  that  the  odor  is  in 
the  nose,  this  sensation  is  unaccompanied  by  any 
ideas  of  locality  and  direction:  Still  less  does 
it  give  rise  to  any  conception  of  form,  or  size, 
or  force,  or  of  succession,  or  contemporaneity. 
If  a  man  had  no  other  sense  than  that  of  smell, 
and  musk  were  the  only  odorous  body,  he  could 
have  no  sense  of  tnitneti—no  power  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  external  world  and 
himself. 


Contrast  this  with  what  may  seem  to  be  the 
equally  simple  sensation  obtained  by  drawing 
the  finger  along  the  table,  the  eyes  being  shut. 
This  act  gives  one  the  sensation  of  a  fiat  hard 
surface  outside  oneself,  which  appears  to  be  just 
as  simple  as  the  odor  of  musk,  but  is  really  a 
complex  state  of  feeling  compounded  of — 

{a)  Pure  sensations  of  contact. 

(6)  Pare  muscular  sensations  of  two  kinds — 
the  one  arising  from  the  resistance  of  the  table, 
the  other  from  the  actions  of  those  muscles 
which  draw  the  finger  along. 

(r)  Ideas  of  the  order  in  which  these  pure 
sensations  succeed  one  another. 

(d)  Comparisons  of  these  sensations  and  their 
order,  with  the  recollection  of  like  sensations 
similarly  arranged,  which  have  been  obtained 
on  previous  occasions. 

(e)  Recollection  of  the  impressions  of  exten- 
sion, flatness,  etc.,  made  on  the  organ  of  vision 
when  these  previouis  tactile  and  muscular  sen- 
sations were  obtained. 

Thus,  in  this  case,  the  only  pure  sensations 
are  those  of  contact  and  muscular  action.  The 
greater  part  of  what^  we  call  the  sensation  is  a 
complex  mass  of  present  and  recollected  ideas 
and  judgments. ' 
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Sliould  any  doubt  thus  remain  that  we  do 
thus  mix  our  sensations  with  our  judgments  into 
one  indistinguishable  whole,  shut  the  eyes  as 
before,  and  instead  of  touching  the  table  with 
the  finger,  take  a  round  lead  pencil  between  the 
£ngets,  and  draw  that  along  the  table.  The 
*'  sensation"  of  a  flat  hard  surface  will  bo  just 
as  clear  as  before  ;  and  yet  all  that  we  touch  is 
the  round  surface  of  the  pencil,  and  the  only 
pure  sensations  we  owe  to  the  table  are  those 
afforded  by  the  muscular  sense.  In  fact,  ic  this 
case,  our  *'  sensation"  of  a  flat  hard  surface  is 
entirely  a  judgment  based  upon  what  the  mus- 
cular sense  tells  us  is  going  on  in  certain  mus- 
cles. 

A  still  more  striking  case  of  the  tenacity  with 
which  we  adhere  to  complex  judgments,  which 
we  conceive  to  be  pure  sensations,  and  aro  un- 
able to  analyze  otherwise  than  by  a  process  of 
abstract  reasoning,  is  afforded  by  our  sense  of 
roundness. 

Any  one  taking  a  marble  between  two  fingers 
will  say  that  he  feels  it  to  be  a  single  round 
body  ;  and  he  will  probably  be  at  as  much  of  a 
loss  to  answer  the  question  how  he  knows  that 
it  is  round,  as  he  would  be  if  he  were  asked  how 
ho  knows  that  a  scent  is  a  scent. 

Nevertheless,  this  notion  of  tho  roundness  of 
the  marble  is  really  a  very  complex  judgment, 
and  that  it  is  so  may  be  shown  by  a  very  sim- 
ple experiment.  If  the  index  and  middle  fingers 
be  crossed,  and  the  marble  placed  between  them, 
so  as  to  be  in  contact  with  both,  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  avoid  the  belief  that  there  are  two 
marbles  instead  of  one.  Even  looking  at  the 
marble,  and  seeing  that  there  is  only  one,  docs 
not  weaken  the  apparent  proof  derived  from 
touch  that  there  are  two.* 

The  fact  is,  that  our  notions  of  singleness  and 
roundness  are,  really,  highly  complex  judg- 
ments based  upon  a  few  simple  sensations ;  and 
when  the  ordinary  conditions  of  those  judg- 
ments are  reversed,  the  judgment  is  also  re* 
versed. 

With  the  index  and  middle  fingers  in  their  or- 
dinary position,  it  is  of  course  impossible  that 
the  outer  sides  of  each  should  touch  opposite 
surfaces  of  one  spheroidal  body.  If,  in  the 
natural  and  usual  position  of  the  fingers,  their 
outer  surfaces  simultaneously  give  us  the  im- 
pression of  a  spheroid  Cwhich  itself  is  a  com- 
plex judgment),  it  is  in  the  nature  of   things 

*  A  ludicrous  form  of  this  experiment  is  to  Apply 
the  crossed  fingers  to  the  end  of  the  nose,  when  it  at  once 
appears  double ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  absurdity  of  the  oon- 
rtetion,  the  mind  can  not  expel  it  so  long  u  the  aensations 
last. 


that  there  must  be  two  spheroids.  But,  when 
the  fingers  are  crossed  over  the  marble,  the 
outer  side  of  each  finger  is  really  in  contact  with 
a  spheroid ;  and  the  mind,  taking  no  cognizauice 
of  the  crossing,  judges  in  accordance  with  its 
universal  experience,  that  two  spheroids,  and  not 
one,  give  rise  to  the  sensations  which  aro  per- 
ceived. 

Phenomena  of  this  kind  are  not  uncommonly 
called  delusions  of  the  senses ;  but  there  is  do 
such  thing  as  a  fictitious  or  delusive  sensation. 
A  sensation  must  exist  to  be  a  sensation,  and  if 
it  exists  it  is  real  and  not  delusive.  Dnt  the 
judgments  we  form  respecting  the  caoses 
and  conditions  of  the  sensations  of  which  we 
are  aware,  are  very  often  erroneous  and  delu- 
sive enough ;  and  such  judgments  may  be 
brought  about  in  tho  domain  of  every  sense, 
either  by  artificially  contrived  combinations  of 
sensations,  or  by  the  influence  of  unusual  con- 
ditions of  the  body  itself.  The  latter  give  rise 
to  what  are  called  subjective  sensations. 

DELUSIONS. 

Mankind  would  be  subject  to  fewer  delusions 
than  they  are,  if  they  constantly  bore  in  mind 
their  liability  to  false  judgments,  duo  to  un- 
usual combinations,  either  artificial  or  natoral, 
of  true  sensations.  Men  say,  "  I  felt,"  **  I 
heard,"  "  I  saw"  such  and  such  a  thing,  when, 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  what 
they  really  mean  is,  that  they  judge  that  cer- 
tain sensations  of  touch,  hearing,  or  sight,  of 
which  they  are  conscious,  were  caused  by  such 
and  such  things. 

Among  subjective  sensations  within  the  do- 
main of  touch,  are  the  feelings  of  creeping  and 
prickling  of  the  skin,  which  are  not  unoonimon 
in  certain  states  of  the  circulation.  The  sub- 
jective evil  smells  and  bad  tastes  which  accom- 
pany some  diseases  are  very  probably  due  to 
similar  disturbances  in  the  circulation  of  the 
sensory  organs  of  smell  or  taste. 

Many  persons  are  liable  to  what  maybe  called 
auditory  spectra — music  of  various  degrees  *d 
complexity  sounding  in  their  ears,  without  any 
external  cause,  whilo  they  are  wide  awake.  I 
know  not  if  other  persons  are  similarly  troubled, 
but  in  reading  books  written  hj  persons  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted,  I  am  sometimes  tor- 
mented by  hearing  the  words  pronounced 
in  the  exact  way  in  which  these  very  peivona 
would  utter  them,  any  trick  or  pocuUarity 
of  voice,  or  gesture,  being,  also,  very  accu- 
rately produced.  And  I  suppose  that  every 
one  must  have  been  startled,  at  times,  by  the 
extreme  distinctness  with  which  his  thoughts 
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lij^vo  eiflbodied  themselves  in  rery  apparent 
voices. 

The  most  Tvonderful  exampliflcations  of  stiL- 
jective  sensation,  however,  are  afforded  by  the 
organ  of  sight. 

Any  one  who  has  witnessed  the  sufferings  of 
a  man  laboring  under  delirium  tremens  (a  dis- 
ease produced  by  excessive  drinking),  from  the 
marvellous  distinctness  of  his  visions,  which 
sometimes  takes  the  form  of  devils,  sometimes 
of  creeping  animals,  but  almost  always  of  some- 
thing fearful  or  loathsome,  will  not  doubt  the 
intensity  of  subjective  sensations  in  the  domain 
of  vision. 

ILLUSIVB   VISIONS. 

But  that  illusive  visions  of  great  distinctness 
should  appear,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  ner- 
vous system .  to  be  thus  obviously  deranged. 
People  in  the  full  possession  of  their  faculties, 
and  of  high  intelligence,  may  be  subject  to  such 
appearances,  for  which  no  distinct  cause  can  be 
assigned.  The  best  illustration  of  this  is  the 
famous  case  of  Mrs.  A.  given  by  Sir  David 
Brewster,  in  his  **  Natural  Magic,"  the  chief 
points  of  which  I  proceed  to  quote: 

"  (1)  The  first  illusion  to  which  Mrs.  A.  was 
subject,  was  one  which  affected  only  the  ear. 
On  the  21st  of  December,  1830,  about  4H 
in  the  afternoon,  she  was  standing  near  the 
fire  in  the  hall,  and  on  the  point  of  going  up  to 
drpss,  when    she  heard,  as  she  supposed,  her 

husband's  voice  calling  her  by  name.     * , 

— ,  come  here !  come  to  me  V  She  imagined 
hA  was  calling  at  the  door  to  have  it  opened  ; 
but  upon  going  there  and  opening  the  door,  she 
was  surprised  to  find  no  person  there.  Upon 
returning  to  the  fire  she  again  heard  the  same 
voice  calling  out  very  distinctlj'  and  loudly, 
*  f  come,  come  here  !*   She  then  opened  two 

other  doors  of  the  same  room,  and,  upon  seeing 
no  person,  she  returned  to  thft  firo-placo.  After 
a  few  moments  she  heard  the  same  voice  still 
calling,  *  Come  to  me,  come !  come  away  !'  in  a 
loud,  plaintive,  and  somewhat  impatient  tone. 
She  answered  as  loudly,  *  Where  are  you  ?  I 
don't  know  whore  you  are,*  still  imagining  that 
he  was  somewhere  in  search  of  her ;  but  re- 
ceiving no  answer,  she  short.ly  went  up-stairs. 
On  Mr.  A.'s  return  to  the  house,  about  half  an 
hour  afterward,  she  inquired  why  ho  had  called 
to  her  so  often,  and  where  he  was,  and  she  was 
of  course  greatly  surprised  to  learn  that  he 
had  not  been  near  the  house  at  the  time.  A 
similar  illusion  which  excited  no  particular 
notice  at  the  time,  occurred  to  Mrs.  A.  when  re- 
siding at  Florence,  abofit  ten  years  before,  and 


when  she  was  in  perfect  health.  When  she 
was  undressing  after  a  ball,  she  heard  a  voice 
call  her  repeatedly  by  name,  and  she  was  at 
that  time  unable  to  account  for  it. 
•  «<  (2)  The  next  illusion  which  occurred  to  Mrs. 
A.  was  of  a  more  alarming  character.  About 
4  o*clock  in  the  afternoon,  Mrs.  A.  came 
down  stairs  into  the  drawing-room,  which 
she  had  quitted  only  a  few  minutes  before,  and, 
on  entering  the  room,  she  saw  her  husband,  as 
she  suppposed,  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
fire.  As  he  had  gone  out  to  take  a  walk  about 
half  an  hour  before,  she  was  surprised  to  see 
him  there,  and  asked  him  why  he  had  returned 
so  soon.  The  figure  looked  fixedly  at  her  with 
a  serious  and  thoughtful  expression  of  counte- 
nance, but  did  not  speak.  Supposing  that  his 
mind  was  absorbed  in  thought,  she  sat  down  in 
an  arm-chair^near  the  fire,  and  within  two  feet, 
at  most,  of  the  figure,  which  she  still  saw  stand- 
ing before  her.  As  its  eyes,  however,  still  con- 
tinued to  be  fixed  upon  her,  she  said,  after  tbo 
lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  *  Why  don't  you  speak  ?' 
The  figure  immediately  moved  off  toward  the 
window  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  with 
its  eyes  still  gazing  on  her,  and  it  passed  so  very 
close  to  her  in  doing  so,  that  she  was  struck  by 
the  circumstance  of  hearing  no  step  or  sound, 
nor  feeling  her  clothes  brushed  against,  nor 
even  any  agitation  in  the  air. 

"  Although  she  was  now  convinced  that  the 
figure  was  not  her  husband,  yet  sho  nev^r  for  a 
moment  supposed  it  was  any  thing  supernatural 
and  was  soon  convinced  that  it  was  a  spectral 
illusion.  As  soon  as  this  conviction  had  estab- 
lished itself  in  her  mind,  she  recollected  the  ex- 
periment which  I  had  suggested  of  trying  to 
double  the  object ;  but  before  she  was  able  dis- 
tinctly to  do  this,  the  figure  had  retreated  to 
the  window,  where  it  disappeared.  Mrs  A.  im- 
mediately followed  it,  shook  the  curtains,  and 
examined  the  window,  the  impression  having 
been  so  distinct  and  forcible,  that  she  was  un- 
willing to  believe  it  was  not  a  reality.  Finding, 
however,  that  the  figure  had  no  natural  means 
of  escape,  she  was  convinced  that  she  had  seen 
a  spectral  apparition  like  that  recorded  in  Dr. 
Hibbcrt's  work,  and  she  consequently  felt  no 
alarm  or  agitation.  The  appearance  w>t3  seen 
in  bright  daylight,  and  lasted  four  or  five  min- 
utes. When  the  figure  stood  close  to  her,  it 
concealed  the  real  objects  behind  it,  and  the  ap- 
parition was  fully  as  vivid  as  the  reality. 

"(3)  On  these  two  occasions  Mrs.  A.  was 
alone,  but  when  the  next  phantom  appeared, 
her  husband  was  present.  About  10  o'clock  at 
night,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.   were  sitting  in 
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the  drawing-room,  Mr.  A.  took  up  the  poker  to 
Btir  the  fire,  and  when  he  was  in  the  act  of  doing 
this,  Mrs.  A.  exclaimed,  'Why,  there's  the  cat 
in  the  room  !*  'Where,*  exclaimed  Mr.  A.  'There, 
close  to  you,'  she  replied.  'Where  P  he  repeated. 
*  Why,  on  the  rug,  to  he  sure,  hetween  yourself 
and  the  coal-scuttle.'  Mr.  A.  who  had  still  the 
poker  in  his  hand,  pushed  it  in  the  direction 
mentioned.  '  Take  care,'  cried  Mrs.  A.,  *  take 
care !  you  are  hitting  her  with  the  poker.'  Mr. 
A.  again  asked  her  to  point  out  exactly  where 
she  saw  the  cat.  She  replied,  '  Why,  sitting  up 
there,  close  to  your  feet  on  the  rug ;  she  is  looking 
at  mo.  It  is  Kitty — come  here,  Kitty  !*  There 
were  two  cats  in  the  house,  one  of  which  went 
by  this  name,  and  they  were  rarely,  if  ever,  in 
the  drawing-room. 

"At  this  time  Mrs.  A.  had  no  idea  that  the  sight 
of  the  cat  was  an  illusion.  When  she  was  asked 
to  touch  it,  she  got  up  for  the  purpose,  and 
seemed  as  if  she  were  pursuing  something  which 
moved  away.  She  followed  a  few  steps,  and 
then  said,  *  It  has  gone  under  the  chair.*  Mr. 
A.  assured  her  that  it  was  an  illusion,  hut  she 
would  not  believe  it.  Ho  then  lifted  up  the 
chair,  and  Mrs.  A.  saw  nothing  more  of  it.  The 
room  was  searched  all  over,  and  nothing  found 
in  it.  There  was  a  dog  lying  on  the  hearth, 
who  would  have  betrayed  great  uneasiness  if  a 
cat  had  been  in  the  room,  but  he  lay  perfectly 
quiet.  In  order  to  be  quite  certain,  Mr.  A. 
rang  the  bell,  and  sent  for  the  cats,  both  of 
which  were  found  in  the  housekeeper's  room. 

"  (4)  About  a  month  after  this  occurrence, 
Mrs.  A.,  who  had  taken  a  somewhat  fatiguing 
drive  during  the  day,  was  preparing  to  g^  to 
bed  at  about  11  o'clock  at  night,  and,  sitting 
before  the  dressing-glass,  was  occupied  in  ar- 
ranging her  hair,  tihe  was  in  a  listless  and 
drowsy  state  uf  mind,  but  fully  awake.  When 
her  fingers  were  in  active  motion  among  the 
papillotes,  she  was  suddenly  startled  by  seeing 
in  the  mirror  the  figure  of  a  near  relative,  who 
was  then  in  Scotland,  and  in  perfect  health. 
The  apparition  appeared  over  her  left  shoulder, 
and  its  eyes  met  hers  in  the  glass.  It  was 
enveloped  in  grave-clothes,  closely  pinned, 
as  is  usual  with  corpses,  round  the  head 
and  under  the  chin;  and,  though  the  eyes 
were  open,  the  features  were  solemn  and  rigid. 
The  dress  was  evidently  a  shroud,  as  Mrs.  A. 
remarked  even  the  punctured  pattern  usually 
worked  in  a  peculiar  manner  round  the  edges 
of  that  garment.  Mrs.  A.  described  herself  as, 
at  the  time,  sensible  of  a  feeling  like  what  we 
conceive  of  fascination,  compelling  her,  for  a 
time,  to  gaze  upon  this  melancholy  apparition, 


which  was  as  distinct  and  vivid  as  any  reflected 
reality  could  be,  the  light  of  the  candle  upon 
the  dressing-table  appearing  to  shine  fully  npon 
its  face.  After  a  few  minutes  she  turned  round 
to  look  for  the  reality  of  the  form  over  her 
shoulder,  but  it  was  not  visible,  and  it  had  b.Iso 
disappeared  from  the  glass  when  she  looked 
again  in  that  direction. 

*  *  «  ♦  ♦  * 

"  (7)  On  the  17th  March,  Mrs.  A.  was  pre- 
paring for  bed.  She  had  dismissed  her  maid, 
and  was  sitting  with  her  feet  in  hot  water. 
Having  an  excellent  memory,  she  had  been 
thinking  upon  and  repeating  to  herself  a  strik- 
irg  passage  in  The  Edinburgh  Review,  when, 
on  raising  her  eyes,  she  saw  seated  in  a  lai^ 
easy-chair  before  her  the  figure  of  a  deceased 
friend,  the  sister  of  Mr.  A.  Tho  figure  was 
dressed,  as  had  been  usual  with  her,  with  great 
neatness,  but  in  a  gown  of  a  peculiar  kind,  sn^ 
as  Mrs.  A.  had  never  seen  her  wear,  but  exactly 
such  as  had  been  described  to  her  by  a  commoa 
friend  as  having  been  worn  by  Mr.  A-'s  sister 
during  her  last  visit  to  England.  Mrs.  A.  paid 
particular  attention  to  tho  dress,  air,  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  figure,  which  sat  in  an  easy  at- 
titude in  the  chair,  holding  a  hetndkercbief  in 
one  hand.  Mrs.  A.  tried  to  speak  to  it.  but  ex- 
perienced a  difficulty  in  doing  so,  and  in  aboal 
three  minutes  the  figure  disappeared. 

"  About  a  minute  afterward  Mr. .  l.  came  into 
the  room,  and  found  Mrs.  A.  slightly  nervou.^ 
but  fully  aware  of  the  delusive  nature  of  the  ap- 
parition. She  dosciibed  it  as  having  all  tb£ 
vivid  coloring  and  apparent  reality  of  life; 
and,  for  some  hours  preceding  this  and  other 
visions,  she  experienced  a  peculiar  sonpatiou  in 
her  eyes,  which  seemed  to  be  relieved  when  the 
vision  had  ceased. 

*  *  *  ♦   ,        *         .  * 
"(8)  On  the  11th  October,  when  pitting  in 

the  drawing-room,  on  one  side  of  the  fire-plaoe, 
she  saw  the  figure  of  another  deceased  friend 
moving  toward  her  from  the  window  at  the  far- 
ther end  of  the  room.  It  approached  the  fire- 
place, and  sat  down  in  the  chair  opposite.  As 
there  were  several  persons  in  the  room  at  the 
time,  she  describes  the  idea  '8p;>ermost  in  her 
mind  to  have  been  a  fear  lest  they  should  be 
alarmed  at  her  staring,  in  the  way  she  was  con- 
scious of  doing,  at  vacancy,  and  should  fancy 
her  intellect  disordered.  Under  tho  influeoce 
of  this  fear,  and  recollecting  a  story  of  a  similar 
efioct  in  a  work  on  Demonology  which  she  had 
lately  read,  she  summoned  up  the  requisite  reso- 
lution to  enable  her  to  cross  the  space  before 
the  fire-place,  and  seat  herself  in  the  same  chair 
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with  the  figure.  The  apparition  remained  per« 
fectly  distinct  till  she  sat  down,  as  it  were,  in 
its  lup,  when  it  vanished." 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  Mrs.  A.  was 
naturally  a  person  of  very  vivid  imagination, 
and  that,  at  the  time  the  most  notable  of  these 
illusions  appeared,  her  health  was  weak  from 
bronchitis  and  enfeebled  digestion. 

It  is  obvious  that  nothing  but  the  singular 
courage  and  clear  intellect  of  Mrs.  A.  prevented 
her  from  becoming  a  mine  of  ghost  stories  of 
the  most  e^Lcellently  authenticated  kind.  And 
the  particular  value  of  her  histor}*  lies  in  its 
showing,  that  the  clearest  testimony  of  the  most 
unimpeachable  witness  may  be  quite  inconclu- 
sive as  to  the  objective  reality  of  something  which 
the  witness  has  seen. 

Mrs.  A.  undoubtedly  saw  what  she  said  bhe 
saw.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  exactly 
those  parts  of  her  retina  which  would  have  been 
affected  by  the  image  of  a  cat,  and  those  parts 
of  her  auditory  organ  which  would  have  been 
eet  vibrating  by  her  husband's  voice,  or  the 
portions  of  the  sensorium  with  which  these  or- 
gans of  sense  are  connected,  were  thrown  into 
a  corresponding  state  of  activity  by  some  inter- 
nal cause. 

What  the  senses  testify  ief  neither  more  npr 
less  than  the  fact  of  their  own  affection.  As  to 
the  cause  of  that  affection  they  really  say  noth- 
ing, but  leave  the  mind  to  form  its  own  judg- 
ment  on  the  matter.  A  hasty  or  superstitious 
person  in  Mrs.  A.'s  place  would  have  formed  a 
wrong  judgment,  and  would  have  stood  by  it 
on  the  plea  that  "  she  must  believe  her  senses." 

DELUSlOirS    OP    JUDGMENT. 

The  delusions  of  the  judgment,  produced  not 
by  abnormal  conditions  of  the  body,  but  by 
unusual  or  artificial  combinations  of  sensations, 
or  by  suggestions  of  ideas,  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  and,  occasionally,  are  not  a  little  re- 
markable. 

Some  of  those  which  arise  out  of  the  sensa- 
tion of  touch  have  already  been  noted.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  produced  through  smell  or 
taste,  but  hearing  is  a  fertile  source  of  such 
errors. 

What  is  called  ventriloquism  (speaking  from 
^he  belly),  and  is  not  uncommonly  ascribed  to 
a  mysterious  power  of  producing  voice  some- 
where else  than  in  the  larynx,  depends  entirely 
upon  the  accuracy  ^ith  which  the  performer 
can  simulate  sounds  of  a  particular  character, 
and  upon  the  skill  with  which  he  can  suggest  a 
belief  in  the  exietenco  of  the  causes  of  these 
sounds.     Thus,   if  the  ventriloquist  desires  to 


create  the  belief  that  a  voice  issues  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  he  imitates  with  great 
accuracy  the  tones  of  such  a  half-stifled  voice, 
and  suggests  the  existence  of  some  one  pttering 
it  by  directing  his  answers  and  gestures  toward 
the  ground.  These  gestures  and  tones  are  Buch 
as  would  be  produced  by  a  given  cause ;  and  no 
other  cause  being  apparent,  the  mind  of  the  by- 
stander insensibly  judges  the  suggested  cause  to 
exist. 

The  delusions  of  the  judgment  through  the 
sense  of  sight,  optical  delusions,  as  they  are 
called,  are  more  numerous  than  any  others,  be- 
cause such  a  great  number  of  what  we  think  to 
be  simple  visual  sensations  are  really  very  com- 
plex aggregates  of  visual  sensations,  tactile  sen- 
sations, judgments,  and  recollections  of  former 
sensations  and  judgments. 

When  an  external  body  is  felt  by  the  touch 
to  be  in  a  given  place,  the  image  of  that  body 
falls  on  a  point  of  the  retina  which  lies  at  one 
end  of  a  straight  line  joining  the  body  and  the 
retina,  and  traversing  a  particular  region  of  the 
center  of  the  eye*  This  straight  line  is  called 
the  optic  axis. 

Conversely,  when  any  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  retina  is  excited,  the  luminous  sensation  is 
referred  by  the  mind  to  some  point  outside  the 
bod}',  in  the  direction  of  the  optic  axis. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  when  a  phosphene  is 
created  by  pressure,  say  on  the  outer  and  lower 
side  of  the  eyeball,  the  luminous  image  appears 
to  lie  above,  and  to  the  inner  side  of  tlie  eye. 
Any  external  object  which  could  produce  the 
sense  of  light  in  the  part  of  the  retina  pressed 
upon,  must,  in  fact,  occupy  this  position ;  and 
hence  the  mind  refers  the  light  seen  to  an  ob- 
ject in  that  position. 

The  same  kind  of  explanation  is  applicable  to 
the  apparent  paradox  that,  while  all  the  pictures 
of  external  objects  are  certainly  inverted  on  the 
retina  by  the  refracting  media  of  the  eye,  we 
nevertheless  see  them  upright.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  this,  until  one  reflects  that  the  ret- 
ina has,  in  itself,  no  means  of  indicating  to  the 
mind  which  of  its  parts  lies  at  the  top  and  which 
at  the  bottom  ;  and  that  the  mind  learns  to  call 
an  impression. on  the  retina  high  or  low,  right 
or  left,  simply  on  account  of  the  association  of 
such  an  impression  with  certain  coincident  tac- 
tile impressions.  In  other  wordvS,  when  one 
part  of  the  retina  is  affected,  the  object  causing 
the  affection  is  found  to  be  near  the  right  hand  ; 
when  another,  the  left ;  when  another,  the  hand 
has  to  be  raised  to  reach  the  object ;  when  yet 
another,  it  has  to  be  depressed  to  reach  it.  And 
thus  the  several  impressions  on  the  retina  are 
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called  right,  left,  upper,  lower,  quite  irreapec- 
tively  of  their  real  positions,  of  which  the  mind 
has,  and  can  have,  no  cognizance. 

When  an  external  body  is  awiertained  by 
touch  to  bo  single,  it  forma  but  one  image  on 
the  retina  of  a  single  eye ;  and  when  two  or 
more  images  fall  on  tho  i^tina  of  a  single  eye, 
they  ordinarily  proceed  from  a  corresponding 
number  of  bodies  which  are  distinct  to  the  touch. 

Conversely,  the  sensation  of  two  or  more 
images  is  judged  by  the  mind  to  proceed  from 
two  or  more  objects. 

If  two  pin-holes  be  made  in  a  piece  of  card- 
board at  a  distance  less  than  the  diameter  of  the 
pupil,  and  a  small  object  like  tho  head  of  a  pin  be 
held  pretty  close  to  the  eye',  and  viewed  through 
these  hoWs,  two  images  of  the  head  of  the  pin 
will  bo  seen.  Tho  reason  of  this  is,  that  the 
ra^-s  of  light  from  the  head  of  the  pin  are  split 
by  the  card  into  two  minute  pencils,  which  pass 
into  tho  eye  on  either  side  of  its  center,  and 
can  not  be  brought  to  one  focus  on  account  of 
the  nearness  of  the  pin  to  the  eye.  Hence  they 
fall  on  different  parts  of  the  retina,  and  each 
pencil,  being  very  small,  makes  a  tolerably  dis- 
tinct imago  of  its  own  on  the  retina.  Each  of 
these  images  is  now  referred  outward  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  appropriate  optic  axis,  and  two 
pins  are  apparently  seen  instead  of  one.  A  like 
explanation  applies  to  multiplying  glasses  and 
doubly-refracting  crystals,  both  of  j^^hich,  in 
their  own  ways,  split  the  pencils  of  light  pro- 
ceeding from  a  single  object  into  two  or  more 
separate  bundles.  These  give  rise  to  as  many 
images,  each  of  which  is  referred  by  the  mind 
to  a  distinct  external  object. 

Certain  visual  phenomena  ordinarily  accom- 
pany those  products  of  tactile  sensation  to  which 
wo  give  the  name  of  size,  distance,  and  form. 
Thus,  other  things  being  alike,  the  space  of  the 
retina  covered  by  the  image  of  a  large  object  is 
largf'.r  than  that  covered  by  a  small  object; 
while  that  covered  by  a  near  object  is  larger 
than  that  covered  by  a  distant  object;  and, 
other  conditions  being  alike,  a  near  object  is  more 
brilliant  than  a  distant  one.  Furthermore,  the 
shadows  of  objects  differ  with  the  forms  of  their 
surfaces,  as  determined  by  touch. 

Conversely,  if  these  visual  phenomena  can  be 
produced,  they  inevitably  suggest  a  belief  in  the 
cxistenro  of  objects  competent  to  produce  the 
corresponding  tactile  sensations. 

"What  is  called  perspective,  whether  solid  or 
aerial,  in  dnCwing  or  painti ng,f depends  on  the 
application  of  these  principles.  It  is  a  kind  of 
visual  ventriloquism — ihe  painter  putting  upon 
his  canvas  all  the  conditions  requisite  for  tho 


production  of  images  on  the  retina,  having  the 
form,  relative  size,  and  intensity  of  color  of 
those  whioh  would  actually  be  produced  by  the 
objects  themselves  in  nature.    And  the  success 
of  bis  picture,  as  an  imitation,  depends  upon  the 
closeness  of  the  resemblance  between  the  images 
it  produces  on  the  retina,  and  those  'which 
would  be  produced  by  the  objects  represented. 
To  most  persona  the  image  of  a  pin,  at  five  or 
six  inches  from  tho  eye,  appears  blurred  and  in- 
distinct— the  eye  not  being  capable  of  adjust- 
ment to  60  short  a  focus.     If  a  small  hole  be 
made  in  a  piece  of  card,  the  circumfezentiHl 
rays  which  cause  the  blur  are  cut  off,  and  the 
image  becomes  distinct.    But  at  the  same  time 
it  is  magnified  or  looks   bigger,  because  the 
image  of  the  pin  occupies  a  much  larger  extent 
of  the  retina  when  close  than  when  distant 
The  moon  and  the  sun  when  near  the  horizon 
(  appear  very  much  larger  than  they  are  when 
high  in  the  sky.     When  in  the  latter  position, 
in  fact,  we  have  nothing  to  compare  them  with, 
and  the  small  extent  of  the  retini  which  their 
images    occupy  suggests  small    absolute    size. 
But  as  they  set,  we  see  them   passing  behind 
great  trees  and  buildings  which  we  know  to  be 
very  large  and  very  distant,  and  yet  occupying 
ajargerspace  on  the  retina  than  the  latter  do. 
Hence  the  suggestion  of  their  larger  size. 

Whenever  an  external  object  is  watched 
rapidly  changing  its  form,  a  continuous  series 
of  different  pictures  of  the  object  is  impressed 
upon  the  same  spot  of  tho  rolina. 

Conversely,  if  a  continuous  series  of  difiEborent 
pictures  of  one  object  is  impressed  upon  one 
part  of  the  retina,  the  mind  judges  that  they 
are  due  to  a  single  external  object,  undergoing 
changes  of  form. 

This  is  the  principle  of  the  curious  toy  called 
the  thaumatrope,  by  the  help  of  which,  on 
looking  through  a  hole,  one  sees  images  of  jug- 
glers throwing  up  and  catching  balls,  or  boys 
playing  at  leap-frog  over  one  another's  backs. 
This  is  managed  by  painting  at  intervals,  on  a 
disk  of  card,  figures  and  jngglcrs  in  the  attitude 
of  throwing,  waiting  to  catch,  and  catching ; 
itT  boys  '*  giving  a  back,"  leaping,  and  coming 
into  position  after  leaping.  The  disk  is  then 
mado  to  rotate  before  an  opening,  so  that  each 
image  shall  be  presented  for  an  instant,  and  fol- 
low its  predecessor  before  the  impression  of  the 
latter  has  died  away.  The  result  is  that  tho  suc- 
cession of  different  pictures  irresistibly  suggests 
one  or  more  objects  undergoing  successive 
changes — the  juggler  seems  to  throw  the  balls, 
and  the  boys  appear  to  jump  over  one  another*s 
backs. 
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•'  To  tbt  da  JB  of  the  sgsd  It  sddeth  l«ng1)i ; 
To  the  might  o(  tba  (trongU  mddqth  Btrangth ; 
It  fresbcDs  the  honrt,  It  tirlghlaia  the  Btghl ; 
>Tl9  like  quaffing  s  goblet  of  morning  liflit." 


B7-  Thi  PcBuiHEits  do  nol  Aald  Oiemiihtt  ai  in> 
ing  tteiy  article  vhirh  man  nppeni-  in  Thi  Hib 
Tliiy  inia  allow  (Ai  laraeil  libtrlg  of  exprCMiirm,  biUl 
L/ial  bj/todoingtAitmaffatinewiUprtaetobtnioTe  lu 
and  aeeepiable  to  iu  palronM. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

BT  H.   L.    nOLBItOOK,  H.  S.,  BDITOK. 


To  THE  Beaseb. — In  this  namber,  ac- 
cording to  previouB  BDnonncaiaeiit,  we  bejin 
tlie  series  of  papers  cnlitlcd  "  A  New  DiacJS- 
sion  of  'I'omperaDOB  Problems."  The  flretjiapcr, 
published  ia  this  namber,  is  intrrxjuclory  to  tbe 
seriea,  and  in  it  the  author  pnts  this  question  in 
it;  true  place  among  tbe  reformeTB  of  the  age. 
We  are  confidant  that  the  hroad  and  compre- 
hcmsive  manner  with  which  he  discusses  the 
Hisnificonce  of  the  movement  will  moot  with  a 
hcnrtf  approval  amonj;  all  classes.  Tho  work 
tu  bo  done  in  this  field  ia  immenac.  As  a  health 
journal  we  can  not  ignoie  its  diecnssion,  and  it 
will  be  our  aim  to  bring  to  oor  aid,  bb  writers  of 
this  series  of  papers,  men  and  women  of  ocknowU 


edged  ability — those  thinkeii  and  wrilen,  who 
will  help  the  cause.  We  ask  now  of  our  readers, 
who  have  quite  as  much  interest  in  this  work  as 
oocselves,  to  see  what  thoj  can  do  to  roll  up  for 
UB  a  a  mightj  tide  of  new  sabscribeis  for  1871. 
We  want  the  help  of  eterj  one  now  on  our  liit. 
Is  there  any  who  can  not  at  least  send  one  new 
subscriber  besides  their  own  ?  Many  can  send 
ten,  twenty,  or  even  a  hundred.  Kow  is  the' 
time  to  beg;in  the  work.  On  another  page  we 
give  a  Sew  Premium  List  for  those  wbo  wish  tO' 
work  for  premiums.  Wc  call  especial  attention, 
(o  the  ofib^  there  made.  None  but  good  pre- 
miams  will  be  sent  ouL  We  also  call  attention, 
to  the  offeia  for  large  cluba  where  persons  wish 
for  no  premiums  themselves,  but  wish  to  abare 
them  with  suhscribetB.  Friends  and  subscri- 
bers, consider  tbe  wish  your  own,  and  let  us 
bear  bom  you  at  an  early  day. 


pBoy.  Wblch'8  ScHoot  OP  PsrsicAt 

CCLTDBE. — ' 

■Wmt  DmTTLiiioito,  Vt.,  SeptemUr  7, 1B70. 
To  TOB  GDrtOB  OF  Thh  Herald  or  Health  : 
Dear  Sir — Here,  in  this  quiet  village,  nestled 
among  tbe  hills,  is  an  institution  bearing  the 
name,  formal  Iiutitult  far  tht  Training  of 
Tiaehirt  in  Bio  Leipit'a  yea  OspnrtaiHti.  Al- 
though  it  has  made  itself  felt  in  many  parts  of 
the  conntry,  it  is  not  generally  known  oulaido 
of  New  England  ;  and  I  feel  impelled,  through 
tbe  columns  of  your  oioolleat  journal,  to  give 
it  a  wider  pnUicity;  hoping  thereby  to  aid  this 
most  worthy  enterprise,  and,  through  it,  the 
great  c^use  of  physical  culture  in  our  land,. 
which  (thanks  to  Br.  Lewis  and  bis  co-laborers)' 
now  beginning  to  receive  tho  attention  it  de- 

This  Normal  Institute  was  established,  and  :b. 
carried  on,  by  Prof.  F.  G.  Welch,  a  graduiile  of 
Dr.  Lewis's  late  Normal  Iiulitule  far  //lyjirir. 
Edueatim,  Director  of  the  Departmccls  of  Pbys- 
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ical  Training  in  Partmouth  and  Tale  Colleges 
and  the  Wesleyan.  UAiversilyi  and  author  of  the 
yaluablo  work  on  Gymnastics  and  kindred  top- 
ics, entitled  "  True  Living."  ' 

The  session  of  the  Normal  Glass,  each  year, 
begins  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  is  mainly 
composed  of  persons  who  intend  to  make 
Physical  Training  a  profession  or  a  specialty. 
During  the  three  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  opening  of  this.  Institute,  it'  has  sent 
forty  graduates  into  the  field,  and  they  will  in  a 
few  days  he  followed  by  some  twenty  others. 

The  buildings  used  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Normal  Glass  are  those  of  the  Glenwood  Ladies* 
Seminary,  owned  and  managed  by  B.  E.  Hos- 
ford,  Esq.,  with  Miss  Mary  E.  Tenny,  a  lady  of 
rare  abilities,  as  Principal.  A  finer  location  for 
a  school  could  hardly  be  found,  unsurpassed  as 
it  is  in  beauty  and  health  fulness. 

Annually,  during  the  summer  vacation,  in 

.--addition  to  the  Normal  Class,  large  numbers 

resort  hither  from  the  cities  for  rest  and  reore- 

-ation,  attracted  by  the  pure  air  and  delightful 

.  scenery  wbich  abound  in  all  this  region. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  descant  upon  the  ad- 
vantages of  Glenwood  as  a  summer  resort,  but 
to  givo  your  readers  information  of  Prof. 
Welches  bbneficent  undertaking,  that  I  write ; 
and  I  can  not  do .  this  more  acceptably, 
perhaps,  than  by  adding  a  brief  account  of  the 
recent  visit  Irom  Dr.  Lewis  with  which  the 
Glass  were  fav^ored,  and  inserting  a  few  of  the 
remarks  which  he  addressed  to  them. 

On  one  occasion  the  Doctor  delivered  a  very 
'  strong  and  pointed  lecture  on  the  si^bject  of 
*'  Dress,"  which  was  listened  to  not  only  by  the 
Class,  but  by  the  guests  at  Glenwood,  and  a 
goodly  number  of  the  village^.  In  this  lecture 
he  inveighed  severely  against  the  many  phys- 
iological vices  of  fashionable  dress,,  and  cast 
merited  ridicule  upon  its  less  harmful  follies. 

On  another  occasion  he  advocated  the  educa- 
'  tion  of  the  sexes  together.  From  his  remarks 
'  on  that  subject  I  make  the  following  extracts: 

"  The  separation  of  boys  and  girls  in  a  school 
is  always  unfortunate.  There  are  great  advan- 
tages in  their  being  taught  together.    As  broth- 


ers and  sisters  are  bom  into  the  same  family,, 
and  as  the  good  Father  haj  not  separated  them 
tber^,  I  would  have  them  walk  side  by  side  all 

I 

through  life.  In  one  of  oilr  Bast  jn  acbCoola,  at 
each  desk  sits  one  girl  and  one  boy — and  thero 
are  big  girls  and  big  boys  among  them.  It 
seems  to  me  a  sensible  thing.  The  moment  a 
school  adopts  this  method,  all  necessity  for  dis- 
cipline disappears.  The  school  disciplines  it- 
self. Just  as  soon  as  you  take  a  young  man  and 
a  young  woman  out  of  the  temptation  to  make 
*'  small  talk/'  and  put  them  together  in  the 
pursuit  of  any  serious  object  in  life,  thoy  are 
raised  to  a  higher  plane,  where  they  get  rid  ot 
their  nonsense,  their  interest  begin?  to  freshen, 
and  their  better  nature  begins  to  expand. 

"  As,  then,  the  plan  of*  the  family,  of  the 
church,  and  of  society,  is  that  the  sexes  shall 
be  together,  let  them  not  be  saparated  in 
schools.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  girls  need  the 
superior  animal  vigor  of  the  boys;  and  the 
whole  world  knows  that  the  boys  greatly  need 
the  refining  influence  of  the  girls.  They  need 
'each  other ;  they  complement  each  other ;  and 
they  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of 
each  other's  presence  in  the  various  spheres  of 
life  to  which  they  are  oalled — not  excepting  the 
school." 

In  commenting  upon  the  superiority  of  Light 
Gymnastics  as  a  means  of  physical  training, 
the  Doctor  gave  an  account  of  a  movement  in 
Massachusetts  looking  to  the  introduction  of  the 
military  drill  into  the  achools  of  the  State,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  a  bill  proposing  to  de- 
mote   a   large    sum    of  money  to  that  object 
was   defeated.      It  seems   that   several    influ- 
ential gentlemen  in  Boston,  fearing  that  much 
evil  might  result  from  the  passage  of  such  a 
bill,  joined  in  an  informal  petition  for  a  hearing 
on  the  subject ;  and  Dr.  Lewis  was  requestied  to 
oppose  the  measure^  and  advocate  tho  introdac> 
tion  of  Light  Gymnastios  into  the  sobooU.     He 
accordingly  appeared  before  the  Committer  of 
the  Iiegislatare  to  whotn  the  matter  was  re- 
ferred, with  two  of  the  best  drilled  8;)ldieis  he 
could  find,  and  two  persons  thoroughly  reraod 
in  the  Light  Gymnastics,  and  illustrated  the 
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two^3*8teins.  As  might  bo  supposed,  the  G>m' 
mittee  were  anable  to  resist  the  conviction  that 
the  few  movements  of  the  military  drill  (only 
about  two  minate?  and  a  half  being  required 
to  go  through  the  Manual  of  Arms  proper,  and 
only  about  six  minutes  to  go  through  all  the  evo- 
lutions and  changes  belonging  to  the  system)  bore 
no  comparison,  for  value  in  developing  and 
strengthening  the  five  hundred  muscles  of  the 
body,  with  the  almost  endless  variety  of  move- 
ments of  the  Light  Gymnastics,  which  can  only 
be  gone  through  in  h3ur8,  instead  of  moments. 

At  the  close  of  the  Doctor's  visit,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  heartily  and  unanimously  tendered 
him  by  the  Class,  for  his  kindness  in  coming 
among  them,  and  for  the  valuable  instruction 
they  had  received  at  hitf  hands.  He  responded 
as  follows : 

'*  I  am  vetry  grateful  indeed  for  such  an  ex- 
pression of  your  thanks ;  and  I  regard  it  as  a 
real  privilege  and  a  great  pleasure  to  have  come 
out  here  to  spend  a  short  time  with  you. 

"I  am  especially  gratified  to  have  Normal 
Classes  trained  by  Prof.  Welch.  It  seems  to 
me  providential.  When  my  own  classes  were 
discontinued,  I  looked  about  to  find  some  one 
who  could  take  up  this  work ;  and  it  is  a  source ' 
of  no  little  gratification  to  me  that  he  was,  in 
the  providence  of  God,  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  gymnastic  movement  as  a  teacher  of  teach- 
ers. Inhere  is  no  more  devoted  friend  of  educa- 
tion, broadly  speaking,  and  of  this  branch  of  it, 
tlian  Prof.  Welch.  There  are  only  a  few  men 
who  can  occupy  the  position  which  he  does  in 
this  movement,  or  toward  whom  I  can  feel  as  I 
feel  toward  him.  Lifted  up,  as  he  was,  in  this 
department  of  Physical  Culture  iii  America ;  oc- 
cupying positioiis  in  Dartmouth  and  Vale  Col- 
leges; talked  of  and  written  about  more  than  I 
was  in  the  same  length  of  time,  there  was 
a  great  temptation  for  him  to  assume,  at  once, 
the  authorship  of  these  exercises.  But  under 
this  temptation  he,  as  an  author  and  as  a  teacher 
of  clas^^s,  has  bad  the  magnanimity,  the  square, 
manly  justice,  constantly  to  give  me  my  proper 
place  in  the  introduction  of  this  system  of  Gym- 
nastics.   X  therefore  feel  grateful  to  him.    And 


I  came  with  joy  to  contribute  what  I  could, 
and  next  year,  and  other  years,  I  shall  be  ready 
and  happy  to  contribute  what  I  can,  to  his  suc- 
cess. It  is  a  blessed  things  in  the  history  of 
such  a  movement,  to  have  a  pure,  high-minded, 
unselfish,  noble  man  put  forward  in  the  land  as 
he  has  been.  I  doubt  whether  there  is  another 
institution  in  America  where  a  teacher,  havi^^ST 
such  prominence  as  he  has  bad,  has  accorded 
such  open-armed,  warm-hearted  recognition  to 
the  author  of  that  system ;  and  therefore  it  is 
all  the  more  precious  to  me." 

I  have  been  impressed  with  the  superior  intel- 
ligence of  this  Normal  Class,  and  with  their 
earnestness  in  preparing  themselves  for  the 
work  of  physical  training ;  and  it  is  a  gratify- 
ing fact  that  those  who  engage  in  this  most 
important  work  are  generally  i)er8ons  of  char- 
acter and  education. 

T.  J.  £IiLnr(700D. 


Medicax  Confession.  — ^The  doctors, 
now  that  they  have  found  a  hypnotio  far  less 
dangerous  than  the  opiates  which  have  been  so 
long  and  persistently  used  to  produce  sleep,  are 
making  free  to  confess  that  opiates  wore,  injuri- 
ous remedies.  Dr.  Hugh  Sennet  expresses  what 
most  of  the  profession  admit,  that  he  has  not 
witnessed  from  the  new  hypnotic  the  ill  efibcts 
90  eoiHtmm  afUr  ^th^  admmistrathn  of  opiates. 
What  the  efieotof  the  new  remedy  upon  the 
system  is,  is  perhaps  best  seen  in  the  following 
statement  of  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh. 

**  The  fiict  must  not  be  concealed  that  often  un- 
pleasant consequences  follow  the  administration 
of  hydrate  of  chloral.  In  upwards  of  fiA^*  ob- 
servations, when  forty  grains  were  given — the 
progress  of  all  of  which  we  ourselves  had  an 
opportunity  of  following  out — in  no  less  than 
seven  the  patients  were  greatly  excited,  four  of 
them,  in  addition,  being  wildly  delirious  shortly 
after  taking  the  medicine.  This  temporary  de- 
lirium, although  somewhat  alarming  at  the 
time,  passed  off  in  all  cases  in  the  course  of  two 
hours,  accompanied  by  the  most  profuse  diaph- 
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oresis.  In  this  number,  about  a  dozen  were 
afflicted  with  headache  more  or  leas  seyere, 
which,  however,  was  also  transitory." 

We  fear  the  profession  will  never  find  a  rem- 
edy that  will  uniformly  produce  good  and  not 
harm,  but  we  are  most  glad  to  have  them  take 
to  less  dangerous  remedies. 


Boxing  akd  PBizE-FiGHTiNa  vs.  Mo- 
BALiTT. — ^A  subscriber  asks,  ^*  If  a  young  man 
cultivates  all  the  games  and  exercises  of  the  ath- 
lete, if  it  will  he  likely  to  injure  his  moral  fac- 
ulties P" 

Answeb.— If  he  cultivates  them  to  the  neg- 
lect of  his  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  Tes ; 
if  not,  No.  The  higher  faculties  of  the  man 
and  womai;i  need  care  and  nurture  like  the 
lower,  or  they  will  dwindle  and  expire.  In  our 
training  we  must  always  remember  that  har- 
mony and  evenly»balanced  conditions  are  to  be 
sought— not  excess  io  any  direction.  The  re- 
ligious person  is  no  less  religious  for  being  ath- 
letic and  healthy ;  but  if  ho  devotes  himself  to 
prize-fighting,  and  such  like  exercises,  and  for- 
gets religion,  then  he  degrades  himself. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  in  each 
person  there  is  a  limited  amount  of  force,  and 
that  this  may  be  oonvert«)d  into  motion,  heat, 
or  thought ;  but  if  nearly  all  of  it  is  used  in 
one  way,  there  is  little  left  for  other  purposes. 
Each  person  must  decide  for  himself  what  he 
will  do  with  his  s^ngth ;  but  if  he  has  only  a 
moderate  amount  of  it,  he  ought  to  use  it  to 
the  best  advantage.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
knowing  how  best  to  live. 


Tobacco  akd  the  Pabotid  Gland. — 
The  parotid  gland  is  the  largest  cf  those  three 
glands  that  secrete  the  saliva  or  spittle.  It  is 
situated  below  the  ear,  a  little  to  the  front,  and 
its  secretions'  are  poured  into  the  mouth  at  a 
point  near  the  middle  of  the  cheek.  By  look- 
ing  into  the  mouth  in  a  mirror  the  opening  can 
be  plainly  seen.  The  office  of  the  parotid 
gland  is  to  secrete  saliva  to  be  mingled  with 
OUT  food  preparatory  to  digestion.  In  chewing 
broad,  for  inetonce,  if  well  masticated,  about 


fifty  per  cent,  of  saliva  is  added  to  its  weigjit, 
and  by  far  the  largest  share  of  this  increase 
comes  from  this  gland.  The  amount  of  this 
fluid  required  for  health,  to  be  furnished  daily, 
can  not  be  much  less  than  three  pounds.  As 
we  said  before,  this  fluid  mingles  with  the 
food,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  swallowed  and 
properly  digested  ;  but  sometimes  its  use  is  per- 
verted — as  when  people  chew  tohacco.  This 
substance  greatly  excites  the  salivary  gland,  so 
that  when  tobacco  is  in  the  mouth  it  pours  oat 
a  great  amount  of  saliva  to  dilute  and  waBh 
away  the  offending  substance.  In  this  case  it 
becomes  lost  It  may  be  an  interesting  fact  to 
some  of  our  readers  to  know  that  so  great  is 
the  demand  for  saliva  in  the  mouths  of  tobacTO- 
chewers,  that  Nature  has  to  provide  for  this  in- 
crease by  enlarging  the  parotid  gland.  Sur- 
geons, when  dissecting  this  gland  in  tobaoco- 
chewers,  have  often  noticed  this  to  be  the  case. 
If  the  tobacco  did  any  good,  there  would  be  no 
harm  in  this ;  hut  as  it  does  not,  the  harm  comes 
from  wasting  our  forces  unnecessarily.  Persons 
who  have  more  force  than  they  know  what  to 
do  with  may  not  be  much  harmed  by  this  waste ; 
but  this  number  is  few.  Most  of  us  have  none 
too  much  strength,  even  when  all  of  it  is  saved 
for  best  uses,  and  so  the  folly  of  habits  such  as 
that  of  using  tobacco  wastes  our  strength, 
and  is  so  fllthy  that  it  ought  to  condemn  itself 
if  it  produced  no  physiological  injury. 


CoFNTEB-iBBiTATiON. — ^A  Correspondent 
asks  us  "  What  is  counter-irritation  f"  .  We  re- 
ply that  it  consists  in  iriitating  one  part  of  the 
body  to  relieve  another  part.  Dr.  Anstic,  the 
learned  Editor  Df  The  Practitioner,  says  it  is 
founded  on  the  metaphysical  idea  that  what 
hurts  ono  tissue  or  organ  must  benefit  another. 
He  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  method  when  ad- 
ministered by  blisters,  causes  an  immense 
amount  of  suffering  without  benefit.  Dr.  Dick- 
inson and  Dr.  Dauvergne  have  both  written 
powerful  arguments  against  the  use  of  counter- 
irritants  in  the  form  of  blisters.  Dr.  Anstie 
says:  "I  can  speak  from  having  personally 
endured  the  pain  and  inconvenience  of  a  blister 
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for  a  week,  and  no  patient,  mucli  less  delicate 
women  and  children,  should  be  subjected  to  it 
without  the  best  of  reasons."  The  practice  is  a 
relic  of  barbarism  which  gained  importance 
before  the  days  of  a  more  correct  knowledge  of 
physiology,  and  is  happily  dying  out.  We 
freely  advise  parents  not  to  submit  to  having 
their  children  tormented  with  blisters.  There 
are  many  ether  methods  of  producing  the  effects 
sought  withont  suffering.  Methods  that  pro- 
duce comfort,  not  pain ;  eaao,  not  suffering ;  hap- 
piness, not  misery.  As  a  general  rule,  except 
in  surgical  cases,  we  may  rest  assured  that  those 
remedies  which  produce  great  pain  and  suffer- 
ing are  not  good  ones. 


Fasting  Forty  Days. — ^A  young  man 
named  John  French,  of  fiagerstown,  Md.,  un- 
der a  state  of  religious  fanaticism,  recently  ab- 
stained from  food  forty  days.  The  result  was 
such  prostration  that,  with  the  best  of  care,  he 
died  in  two  weeks.  He  was  said  to  be  a  young 
man  of  promise,  but  was  led  to  this  course  by 
his  peculiar  religious  views.  It  is  doubtful  if 
he  would  have  lived  nearly  so  long  had  he  not 
drank  freely  of  water  during  the  time.  If  there 
is  no  error  in  the  statement,  this  experiment 
shows  the  power  of  endurance  with  which  our 
bodies  are  endowed.  It  is,  however,  sad  to  see 
intelligent  persons  led  into  such  unnatural  ex- 
tremed.  Fasting  may  be  useful  in  some  condi- 
tions of  the  body,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  had 
greater  significance  in  former  times,  when  the 
habits  of  people  were  more  gross  and  little  at- 
tention was  paid  to  cleanliness.  Persons  most 
likely  to  be  injured  by  severe  and  prolonged 
fasting  are  those  with  susceptible  nervous  sys- 
tems, great  activity,  and  deficient  digestive 
power.  Plethoric,  inactive  ^persons  may  often 
abstain  from  food  for  a  considerable  time  with- 
out harm. 


The  Anti- Vaccination  Movement  in 
England.— The  movement  in  England  against 
compulsory  vaccination  is  growing  so  strong 
that  the  magistrates  find  it  very  embarrassing. 
People  are  brought  up  by  dozens  for  refusing 


to  have  their  children  vaccinated.  Some  pay 
fine  after  fine,  some  go  to  prison.  Even  women 
have  been  imprisoned  for  refasing  to  allow  the 
poison  of  a  contagious  disease  to  mingle  with 
the  blood  of  their  babes.  Numerous  cases  are 
related  of  children  maimed,  permanently  dis- 
eased, or  killed,  by  the  introduction  of  this  con- 
tagious matter.  It  is  not  that  they  fear  what 
is  called  the  kino*pox ;  it  is  other  contagion  eo 
widespread  in  this  country,  so  liable,  many  be- 
lieve, to  be  propagated  by  innoonlation.  Vac- 
cine, also,  seems  to  have  lost  its  virtues. 
Small-pox  rages  in  spite  of  it,  as  of  late  in  Paris. 
The  magistrates  pho,  pho ;  some  soold  ;  all  in- 
flict greater  or  less  penalties.  But  the  feeling 
is  growing  very  strong  that  Parliament  has  no 
right  to  prescribe  the  medicine  a  man  shall 
take,  or  the  surgical  operation  he  shall  submit 
to  or  have  inflicted  upon  his  children.  If  chil- 
dren are  really  murdered  by  vaccination — mur- 
dered by  act  of  Parliament,  and  poisoned  to  death 
by  Government  officers,  and  parents  must  sub- 
mit to  it  under  pain  of  fines  and  imprisonment 
in  this  free  country,  one  would  like  to  know 
what  they  call  a  despotism.  Professor  New- 
man is  lending  his  infiuence  against  the  law. 

We  have  one  word  of  advice  for  not  only 
English  but  American  people.  Instead  of  try- 
ing to  root  out  small-pox  by  poisoning  children 
with  vaccine  matter,  root  it  out  by  cleaning 
some  of  the  filth,  by  inforcing  wise  hygienic 
laws,  by  disinfection,  whitewashing,  and  dean- 
liness. 


Something  New  for  Faiks. — A  sub- 
scriber sends  the  following,  and  wishes  to  know 
what  we  think  of  it : 

"A  St.  Louis  doctor  proposed,  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Club  of  that  city,  to 
introduce  '  agricultural  prize-fights'  into  fairs  to 
draw  the  crowd.  He  thought  they  were  as 
justifiablo  as  horse-racing ;  and  also  dwelt  on 
the  benefits  of  training  for  the  ring,  chief  of 
which  W8S  the  insight  it  gave  of  what  a  man 
should  eat  and  how  he  should  live  to  thoroughly 
develop  his  physical  systeji." 

Comment  is  hardly  necessary. 
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Wab  and  Cbime. — Judge  Barnard,  in 
oborging  the  Grand  Jury  in  this  city  recently, 
said.:  *'  I  pzeaame  that  from  this  time  onward 
this  court  will  have  to  he  almost  in  continuous 
session,  until  such  time  as  this  generation  shall 
have  passed  away  ;  so  that  the  vast  majority  of 
men  now  engaji^ed  in  the  commission  of  crime 
shall  be  incarcerated,  run  away,  or  dead.  His- 
tory tells  us  that  after  every  great  war  it  re- 
quires a  generation  to  remove  the  bad  men  tliat 
havo  grown  bad  as  camp-followers,  swindlers, 
and  robbers." 


What  the  Law  Can  ajx-d  Can  Not 
Do  FOB  Tbupbsancb. — In  liis  letter  accepting 
the  nomination  for  the  office  of  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  Wendell  Phillips  says : 

"  No  one  supposes  that  law  can  make  a  man 
temperate.  Occasionally  some  sot  betrays  the 
average  level  of  liquor  intelligence  by  fancying 
that  to  be  our  belief  and  plan.  Temperance 
m^n,  on  tne  contrary,  have  always  known  and 
argued  that  wo  must  trust  to  argument,  exam- 
ple, social  influence,  and  religious  principle,  to 
make  men  temperate.  But  the  law  can  shut  up 
those  bars  and  dram-shops  which  facilitate  and 
feed  intemperance,  which  double  our  taxes, 
make  our  streets  unsafe  for  men  of  feeble  reso- 
lution, treble  the  peril  to  property  and  life,  and 
make  the  masses  fools  in  the  hands  of  designing 
men,  to  undermine  and  cripple  law.  The  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors  rests  with  each  man's 
decision.  But  the  trade  in  them  comes  clearly 
within  the  control  of  law.  Many  considera- 
tions, and  among  them  the  safety  and  success  of 
republican  institutions,  bid  us  put  forth  the  full 
power  of  the  law  to  shut  up  the  dram-shops. 
We  have  never  yet  ruled  a  great  city  on  the 
principles  of  self-government.  Bepublican  in- 
stitutions, undermined  by  intemperance— we  are 
obliged  to  confess  they  have  never  governed  a 
great  city  here  on  the  basis  of  universal  suf- 
frage in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  order,  pro- 
tect life,  and  secure  free  speech.  New  York, 
ruled  by  drunkards,  is  proof  of  the  despotism 
of  the  dram-shoiv  Men  whom  murderers  serve, 
that  they  may  escape  and  because  they  have  es- 


caped, rule  that  city.  The  ribald  crew  which 
holds  them  up  could  neither  stifle  its  own  can- 
science  nor  rally  its  retinue  but  for  the  help  of 
the  grog-shop.  A  like  testimcny  comes  from 
the  history  of  our  other  great  cities.  State 
laws  are  defied  in  their  streets,  and  by  means  of 
the  dram-shop  and  the  gilded  saloons  of  fash, 
ionable  hotels  their  ballot-box  is  in  the  htndi 
of*  the  criminal  classes — of  men  who  avowedly 
and  systematically  defy  the  laws.  Indeed,  tbii 
is  the  case  in  Boston." 


A  Winter  in  Florida. — We  have  just 
published  a  Fourth  Edition  of  *'  A  Winter  in 
Florida/'  which  was  in  such  great  demand  last 
winter.  It  has  been  enlarged  and  such  changes 
made  as  bring  it  down  to  the  latest  date.  It  ia 
not  only  a  complete  guide  to  the  invalid,  sports- 
man, and  tourist  visiting  Florida,  but  gives  a 
hidtory  of  the  State  and  full  information  regard' 
ing  its  agricultural  and  horticultural  produc- 
tions, prices  of  lands,  and  the  best  places  to 
settle.  It  is  handsomely  illustrated.  Prise 
$1  60,  by  mail. 


Egypt. — We  have  received  a  letter 
from  our  young  friend  Avtry  Gallup,  who  has 
been  abroad  over  a  year  for  hiB  health,  fle 
spent  three  months  in  Egypt,  where  he  fooad 
great  relief  and  probably  cure  from  bronehial 
troubles.  Of  this  part  of  his  journey  he  says: 
**  Had  I  known  the  hardships  I  should  have  to 
endure,  I  should  never  have  undertaken  it;  hot 
it  has  done  my  lungs  more  good  than  all  the 
rest  of  my  journey.*'  He  promises  us  an  ac- 
count of  this  health  trip  for  Thb  Hbbalo  op 
Health. 


LlTEBATITBE  AND  SuCCESS. — ^A  NeW  Yofk 

publisher  recently  stated  that  not  more  tbaa 
one  in  five  hundred  of  the  novels  published  ever 
reach  a  sale  of  two  thousand  copies.  This 
would  hardly  remunerate  the  publisher,  to  sar 
nothing  of  the  author.  Comparatively  Um 
persons  ever  succeed  as  authors,  «nd  those  who 
do  not  succeed  waste  a  great  deal  of  strength, 
lose  much  precious  time,  suffer  untold  mental 
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agony,  and  in  many  caseB  materially  injure 
tbeir  health.  Those  who  would  succeed  by  lit- 
erature must  have  somethings  to  say'>ihat  the 
world  needs  to  hear,  and  they  must  be  able  to 
say  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  world  will  ea- 
gerly listen ;  otherwise  their  eh^uces  are  poor 
indeed. 


will  be  well  to  remember  this  fact,  as  death 
may  often  be  prevents  by  its  use. 


SxATisTXCs  OF  Htdbophobia. — The  6ta^ 

tistics  regarding  hydrophobia,  which  have  re- 
cently been  collected  by  M.  Bouley  for  the 
Academy  of  Bcrenoes,  present  a  few  inteiteting 
fignreewhieh  our  readeiiB  will  be  glad  to  read. 
M.  Bouley  had  the  history  of  320  persbns  bitten 
by  rabid  animals.  Of  these  820  cases,  129  had 
symptoms  of  bydrophobia,  all  of  whom  'died. 
In  123  cases  no  such  symptoms  followed^ 
There  were  68  cases  not  repotted. 

More  youuK  persons  between  the  ages  of  fLre 
and  fifteen  are  bitten  than  of  other  agies,  and  rt  is 
interesting  to  know  that  at  this  age  the  bites 
are  less  freqaehtly  followed  by  the  disease. 
There  are  more  cases  recbrded  of  bites  in  April, 
l£ay,  aad  June,  than  otheir  months,  but  the  dif- 
ference is  trifling. 

The  length  of  time  before  symptotns  acppear 
▼aarids  considerably.  Of  109  cases,  76  had  Symp- 
toms in  less  than  60  dars.  In  the  33  other 
oases,  it  raried  from  60  to  240  days.  The 
symptoms  appear  in  persons  (h)m  three*  to 
tirenty  years  of  age  in  44  days,  while'  in 
those  older  they  average  75  days.  The  dara> 
tion  of  the  disease  in  74  but  of  90  cases  was 
less  than  four  days,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases 
terminated  in  two  or  three  days. 

The  location  of  the  around  influences  the 
danger  in  a '  remarlrable  degree.  Of  82  cases 
where  the  face  was  bitten  29  died.  Of  73  cas^s 
where  the  hand  was  bitten  46  diiBid.  Of. 28  eases 
where  the  arm  was  bitten  only  8  died.  In  24 
oasoo  where  the  leg  was  bitten  only  7  died. 
And  of  19  cases  where  the  trunk  was  bitten  12 
died.  Of  preventive  measures,  cauterizing  has 
proved  most  serviceable,  as  in  184  oases  where 
Ihe  bites  were  cauteri2ed,  98  were  followed  by 
no  bad  symptoms,  while  of  66  bites  which  were 
not  cauterized,  death  followed  in  56  cases.    It 


Good  News  for  Woken. — TotheFditor 
of  Herald  of  Health. — In  the  September  Hebald 
you  hope  some  bright  inventor  will  try  to  in- 
vent a  cheap  electrical  engine  to  run  sowing 
machines.  A  bright  inventor  of  this  city  has 
done  the  very  thing,  for  which  a  patent  was 
issued  last  March,  and  since  in  England.  A 
compan^^  6f  wealthy  capitalists  has  been,  or  is  to 
l)e,  incorporated  to  make  them.  They  are  called 
Eleetro- Magnetic  Sewing  Machines.  The  bat- 
tery ia  a  horse-shoe  magnet.  First  one  pole 
ihoves  the  arm  up,  the  connection  is  cut  off;  then 
the  other  pole 'moves  the  arm  down  and  is  cut 
o£  It  is  extremely  simple ;  any  child  can  use 
it ;  Ao  machinery ;  simply,  you  move  a  little 
knob,  the  connection  is  made,  and  the  aim 
moves  up  and  down.  You  can  stand  and  sew. 
if  you  like,  as  one  stands  at  a  desk  and  writes, 
I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not,  ere  long, 
supplant  all  other  machines.  It  is  an  inestima- 
ble boon  to  women,  and,  of  course,  to  men  also. 

J.  H.  8WAXN. 
Sam  Faanciboo,  Cal.,  S^,  7,  1870. 


The  Tenser  Mercies  of  Eohe. — Eey. 
Mr.  Van  Meter,  Superintendent  of  the  Howaiti 
Mission,  in  this  city,  has  recently  been  in  Rome, 
and,  speaking  of  the  public  institutions  there, 
he  siays : 

**  One  of  tho  most  tender,  loving  charities  I 
visited  anywhere  was  the  Foundling  Hospital 
in  Born^,  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 
The  institution  had  over  four  thousand  children 
under  its  care  when  I  visited  it,  and  on  an  av- 
erage it  contains  about  one-fourth  of  all  the 
children  bom  in  Rome,  as  I  ascertained  from 
the  bdtfk-kee^er  of  thd  institution." 

We  should  like  to  know  whv  children  are  at 

m 

such  a  discount  in  Rome  that  the  parents  cast 
them  upon  tender  charily,  rather  than  caie  for 
them  at  home.  Can  not  the  infallible  Pope 
l6ok  after  these  parents  more  sharply,  and  in- 
duce them  to  do  their  duty  to  these  little  chil- 
dren f 
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How   to   Treat  the    Sick. 


TREA.THBNT   OF   HOASSENESS  AKD  Yt)IC£- 

LE6SHB88. — There  are  cases  of  purely  nervous 
er  functional,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
hysterical  aphonia.  The  voice  may  bo  reduced 
to  a  whisper,  and  even  that  is  sometimes  inau- 
dible. On  looking  into  the  larynx  we '  see  no 
evidence  of  structural  change,  but  when  the  pa- 
tient attempts  to  vocalize  we  find  that  the  vocal 
cords  remain  motionless,  or  that  they  move 
very  little.  This  nervous  aphonia  often  comes 
on  suddenly,  and  it  often  passes  away  as  sud- 
denly as  it  came.  Th%  best  treatment  for  it 
consists  in  the  application  of  electricity  directly 
to  the  larj'nz.  The  shock  excites  spasm  and  a 
scream,  and  the  cure  is  sometimes  very  rapid. 
I  have  cured  several  of  these  cases  at  a  single 
sitting,  and  one  by  a  single  shock  of  electricity. 
A  boy,  about  twelve  years  of  age,  was  much 
frightened,  and  nearly  drowned,  by  falling  into 
a  pond.  From  that  time  he  completely  lost  his 
voice,  his  intellect  being  unimpaired.  When  I 
saw  him  he  had  not  uttered  an  audible  sound 
for  two  years.  I  saw  that  his  larynx  was 
healthy,  and  I  determined  to  apply  electricity. 
Tho  first  shook  elicited  a  loud  scream,  and  at 

« 

once  he  recovered  his  speech. 

In  most  cases  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  elec- 
tricity again  and  again  before  the  cure  is  com- 
plete, and  in  some  cases  the  treatment  is  un- 
successful, but  these  are  comparatively  rare. 
When  the  general  health  is  impaired,  treatment 
should  bo  directed  to  remedy  this  while  the  elec- 
tricity is  being  employed. 

It  is  remarkable,  but  quite  intelligible,  that 
when,  from  any  cause— a  growth  upon  one  of 
the  vocal  cords  or  inaction  of  the  muscles — the 
glottis  remains  partly  open  during  vocalization, 
the  air  escapes  so  rapidly  during  the  expiratory 
act  of  speaking,  that  the  patient  is  often  com- 
pelled to  draw  in  a  fresh  breath  before  he  comes 
to  the  end  of  a  sentence.  In  consequence  of 
the  patulous  state  of  the  glottis  there  is  a  rapid 


escape  and  ^easte  of  air,  and  tiie  chest  is  aooi 
emptied.  ^ 

There  is  a  form  of  aphonia  or  weaknev  of 
voice  which  I  look  upon  as  the  result  of  moscn- 
lar  fJGitigue  and  weakness.  I  have  seen  a  con- 
siderable number  of  these  cases,  and  most  of  the 
patients  have  been  clergyme».  The  patient 
begins  to  speak  in  a  deer  and  loud  voice,  scd 
he  continues  to  do  so  for  a  variable  time ;  but 
after  speaking  or  reading  aloud  for,  it  may  be, 
a  quarter  or  half  an  hour,  the  voice  becoin« 
/^ble,  and  it  may  soon  be  reduced  to  a  whisper. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  a  Pooling  of  fatigue, 
and  sometimes  positive  pain  in  the  thioai 
With  these  symptoms  we  may  find,  on  looking 
into  the  larynx,  no  trace  of  structural  change, 
or  only  slight  congestion  and  redness  without 
swelling.  A  common  cause  of  this  form  of 
dysphonia  is  overwork  of  the  larynx,  from  fre- 
quent preaching  and  reading  in  large  churches. 
I  have  known  it  to  result  from  over-exerciae  of 
the  voice  in  singing,  from  the  straining  of  the 
voice  by  the  habit  of  loud  talking  in  the  midit 
of  noisy  machinery,  and  from  violent  efforts  in 
giving  the  word  of  command. 

In  some  instanoes  this  peculiar  form  of  lar 
ryngeal  weakness  has  followed  upon  an  inflam- 
matory attack.  It  seems  probable  that  iaflaoi- 
mation  may  sometimes  extend  from  the  mucoai 
membrane  to  the  muscular  structures  beneath, 
and  thus  the  nutrition  and  the  tone  of  the  mm- 
cles  may  be  impaired.  This  is  the  more  likeljr 
to  happen  if  the  larynx  be  much  exercised  m 
speaking  or  singing  during  an  attack  of  cata^ 
rhal  inflammation. 

The  best  treatment  for  these  cases  oonsiati  in 
rest  for  the  larynx  as  the  organ  of  q)eech, 
change  of  air  and  soene,  and  a  general  tooio 
regihien. — Geo,  Johnton^  M.J), 


Convulsions  and   Fits  in  Childbei. 
— When  children  have  convulsive  fits  their  pa- 
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rants  should  not  be  frightened  ont  of  their  wits 
as  there  is  usually  leas  danger  than  there  seems 
to  be.  If  it  is  caused  hy  the  presence  of  undi- 
gested and  improper  food  in  the  alimentary  c&> 
nal,  give  a  copious  warm-water  enema  to  move 
the  bowels,  and  warm  compresses  over  the  stom- 
ach and  abdomen,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases 
they  will  soon  recover.  When  children  are 
well  fed  |;hey  rarely  have  fits. 


Choleba  Infantum. — Dr.  Yandell  tells 
us,  in  The  Practitioner,  that  cholera  infantum 
is  on  the  decline  in  America.  We  notice  that 
seyenty-five  children  died  of  it,  in  ten  of  the 
towns  of  Massachusetts,  during  the  week  ending 
September  8,  1870.  So  we  hope  it  will  keep  on 
declining.  He  also  remarks  that  twenty-five 
years  ago  he  treated  this  disease  with  large 
quantities  of  calomel,  which  he  now — to  use 
mild  lang^uage — thinks  superfluous.  He  has 
found  that  water  is  to  be  ranked  among  the 
cardinal  remedies  in  this  disease,  and,  when  fe- 
ver is  piesent,  the  external  use  of  water  (tepid) 
is  of  the  greatest  advantage.  Water  should  be 
given  often,  and  alwayis  before  being  put  to  the 
breast.  In  reference  to  diet,  he  remarks :  "  The 
aim  of  the  practitioner  is  to  sustain  his  patient, 
not  so  much  by  stimulants  and  tonics  as  by 
food.  In  food,  as  in  drink,  I  can  not  help  be- 
lieving the  instincts  of  the  animal  body,  more 
especially  when  it  is  laboring  under  disease,  are 
more  trustworthy  guides  than  our  science  con- 
cerning diet' 


i> 


The  Gebu  Theoby  in  Disease. — There 
can  be  no  reason  for  doubting  that  among  insects 
oonta^'ous  and  infectious  diseases  of  great 
malignity  are  caused  by  minute  organisms 
which  are  produced  by  preexisting  germs  or 
by  horaogenesis ;  and  there  is  no  reason  that  I 
know  of  for  believing  that  what  happens  in  in- 
sects may  not  take  place  in  the  highest  animal<«. 
Indeed,  there  is  already  strong  evidence  that 
some  diseases  of  an  extremely  malignant  and 
fatal  character  to  which  man  is  subject,  are  as 
much  the  work  of  minute  organisms  as  is  the 
pebrine  in  silkworms.    I  refer  for  this  evidence 


to  the  very  striking  facts  adduced  by  Prof.  Lis- 
ter in  his  various  well-known  publications  on 
the  antiseptic  method  of  treatment.  It  ceems  lo 
me  impossible  to  rise  from  the  perusal  of  those 
publications  without  a  strong  conviction  that 
the  lamentable  mortality  which  so  frequently 
dogs  the  ibosteps  of  the  most  skillful  operator, 
and  those  deadly  consequences  of  wounds  and 
injuries  which  seem  to  haunt  the  very  walls  of 
great  hospitals,  and  are  even  now  destroying 
more  men  than  die  of  bullet  or  bayonet,  are  due 
to  the  importation  of  minute  organisms  into 
wounds,  and  their  increase  and  multiplication ; 
and  that  the  surgeon  who  saves  most  lives  will 
be  he  who  best  works  out  the  practical  conse- 
quences of  the  hypothesis  of  'ELedi.-^Suxley, 

4 

Tbeaticent  of  Bhbuhatisx  bt  Elec- 
TBiciTT. — M.  Cheron,  who  has  been  experiment- 
ing in  the  use  of  electricity  in  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, reports :  1.  That  the  swellings  of  the  joints 
caused  b}'  rheumatism  may  be  considerably  di- 
minished by  the  constant  current.  2.  That  the 
pain  may  be  greatly  abated  by  a  few  applica- 
tions. 3.  That  stiflheas  of  the  joint  can  be  pre- 
vented. 4.  That  sometimes  a  complete  cure 
may  be  effected. 


Dumbness  Cttbed  by  Electeicity. — 
M.  Jabiot  reports  the  case  of  a  girl  of  seventeen 
years  who  suddenly  lost  her  power  to  speak,  and 
for  twenty-eight  months  she  was  dumb.  The 
application  of  electricity  lasted  twenty-one 
days,  and  resulted  in  a  perfect  cure. 


Poisoned  with  Stbakoniuh. — Several 
children  in  Brooklyn  were  recently  poisoned  by 
cooking  and  eating  in  play  the  seeds  of  that 
miserable  placnt  called  stinkweed  or  stramonium, 
often  found  growing  on  vacant  lots  about  all 
cities  and  large  towns.  Would  it  not  be  well 
for  the  city  fathers  to  destroy  these  weeds  as  a 
part  of  the  sanitary  regulations  ?  Children,  in 
their  innocence,  often  violate  the  laws  of  health 
in  spite  of  all  our  precautions,  and  we  should, 
whenever  possible,  place  them  beyond  the  reach 
of  whatever  evil  we  can. 
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Two  Iffcnls  a  Day.— "*  Two  Meals  a 
Day/  say  yna  on  the  91^t  page  of  the  August 
number.  When  should  they  be  taken  ?  L  e,^ 
What  are  the  most  favorable  hours  to  eat, 
when  but  two  meals  are  taken  ?  I  have  long 
deemed  the  two-meal -a-day  hypothesis,  or 
theory,  if  such  it  has  become,  worthy  of  con- 
sideration by  dietarians.  Have  you  any  facts 
and  ob'?ervation3  of  sufficie.it  time  and  impor- 
.tance  to  warrant  conclusions  ?  The  subject  is 
certainly  of  the  first  importance,  both  physio- 
logically and  economically,  and  should,  there- 
fore, be  duly  pondered  by  all." 

In  adopting  the  two>meal-a-day  system,  a 
person  must  be  governed  somewhat  hy  cir- 
cumstances in  the  choice  of  hours.  The  two 
meals  should  not  be  less  than  six  hours  apart, 
and  eight  hours  would  be  better.  The  first 
meal  should  not  be  taken  less  than  an  hour 
after  rising,  and  the  second  meal  less  than  six 
hours  before  retiring.  As  a  rule,  it  requires 
about  six  hours  to  complete  the  processes  of 
digesting  and  assimilating  an  ordinary  meal. 
No  meal  should  be  taken  until  the  previous 
one  has  been  entirely  digested  and  assimilated, 
and  the  digestive  organs  have  had  time  to  rest 
and  recuperate.  The  digestive  and  assimila- 
tive processes  should  be  entirely  completed 
before  retiring  at  night.  If  a  person  could  rise 
at  5,  take  a  moderate  breakfast  at  7,  do  the 
hardest  part  of  his  day's  work  before  2,  eat 
dinner  at  3,  and  retire  at  9  o'clock^  it  would 
probably  be  as  good  an  arrangement  as  could 
be  made  ;  but  there  are  so  many  and  so  vary- 
ing circumstances  by  which  people  are  con- 
trolled, that  no  strict  rule  can  be  laid  down 
for  all.  Each  one  must  do  the  best  he  can 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed. 
Whatever  hours  may  be  chosen,  they  should 
be  the  same  every  day.  Regularity  is  of  more 
importance  than  frequency. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  can  scarcely 
be  over-estimated.  To  say  nothing  about  the 
immense  gain  in  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
people  which  would  result  from  the  adoption 
of  the  two-meal-a-day  system,  look  at  the 
saving  in  time  and  labor  and  expense  in  the 


preparation  of  the  third  meal.  To  the  thoa- 
sauds  of  over- worked  women  this  would  make 
all  the  difference  between  a  healthful  amoant 
of  daily  toil,  plenty  of  time  for  recreation 
mental  improvement  and  social  enjoym.ent, 
and  a  constant,  wearing  round  of  work  from 
morning  till  night,  with  no  time  for  rest,  rec- 
reation, or  the  happiness  of  social  life. 

There  are  thousands  of  persons  scattered 
throughout  the  country  who  have  ade|>t6d 
this  system,  and  who  can  testify  to  its  SHghlj 
beneficial  effects  upon  their  health.  Tha« 
are  many  large  health  institutions  where 
the  boarders  and  patients  eat  but  twice  a  daj* 
I  have  not  only  practiced  this  system  myself 
with  great  benefit  to  my  health  during  the 
past  fourteen  j'ears,  but  have  prescribed  it  for 
thousands  of  patients  and  others,  and  almost 
invariably  with  good  results.  Let  any  candid 
person  give  the  system  a  thorough  trial  under 
favorable  circumstances,  and  there  are  at  least 
nine  chances  out  of  ten  that  he  will  be  con- 
vinced he  can  do  more  work,  either  physical 
or  mental,  with  less  fatigue  and  wear  and  tear 
of  the  system,  and  that  he  can  sleep  better, 
and  feel  better,  and  be  better. 

Hygienic  Treatment  not  Pninfai 
but    Afcreeable.— "Please    inforin    me 

whether  or  not  the  Hygienic  system  of  treat- 
ment is  a  disagreeable  and  painful  one  to  the 
patient  7  The  prevailing  idea  here  seems  to 
be,  although  no  one  knows  any  thing  aboat  it 
by  experience,  that  the  Turkish  Baths  are  a 
terrible  ordeal  to  go  through  with,  that  the 
Movement-cure  is  a  painful  and  disagreeable 
operation,  and  the  Electric  Baths  are  '  Bhodcing* 
affairs.'' 

The  Hygienic  system  of  treatment^  as  given 
at  this  institution,  and  as  it  should  always  be 
given,  is  not  only  not  painful  or  disagreeable, 
but  is  pleasant  and  agreeable  to  the  patient  As 
a  rule,  all  treatment  given  to  the  sick  should 
be  such  as  to  be  looked  forward  to  with  pleas- 
ure, not  with  dread,  by  the  patient,  Tbe 
drug  system  with  its  nauseous  draughts,  pills, 
and  powders ;  its  blisterings,  leeching,  searifi- 
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cations,  etc.,  is  certainly  a  most  unpleasant 
and  barbarous  mode  of  treatment,  and  for  this 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  should  be  supplanted 
by  some  mode  more  humane.  A  Society  for 
the  Preyention  of  GrueHy  to  Human  Beings 
should  be  organized  to  help  to  do  away  with 
this  barbarous  practice. 

Many  people  have  recei?ed  a  false  idea  in 
regard  to  the  Turkish  Bath,  from  reading  the 
exaggerated  accounts  of  Eastern  travelers,  as 
well  as  the  sensational  stories  written  by  sen- 
sational reporters  for  the  sensational  papers  of 
the  day.  Again,  some  of  the  so-called  Turk- 
ish Baths  are  not  Turkish  Baths  at  all,  and 
nian}'^  also  confound  the  Russian  with  the 
Turkish  Bath,  whereas  they  are  entirely  dififer- 
ent.  The  Turkish  Bath,  properly  gi?en,  is 
by  far  the  pleasantcst  of  all  baths,  and  is  one 
of  the  greatest  harmless  luxuries  in  the  world. 
Thousands  of  persons  take  them  merely  as  a 
luxury,  which  is  sufficient  proof  that  they  are 
not  the  terrible  things  they  have  been  repre- 
sented to  be.  The  Movement-cure  is  not  a 
painful  operation,  but  is  pleasant,  soothing, 
and  agreeable  to  the  patient.  The  Electric 
Baths,  while  they  arouse  dormant  organs  to 
action,  do  not  '*  shock  "  the  patient,  but  quiet 
the  nervous  system  and  relieve  pain.  The 
same  principle  holds  good  in  regard  to  the 
other  agencies  employed  in  the  Hygienic  sys- 
tem, as  well  as  those  just  mentioned. 

Hemorrhage  fi^om  the  Throat 
find  Eiungs.-- *'  Please  inform  me  what  are 
the  causes  of  and  true  mode  of  treatment  of 
hemorrhage  of  the  throat  or  lungs  ?  Under 
ifrhat  circumstances  is  it  particularly  dangerous 
or  otherwise?" 

Hemorrhage,  except  as  it  occurs  as  the  re- 
sult of  accident,  excitement,  sudden  conges- 
tion, etc.,  is  owing  to  an  impure  and  depraved 
condition  of  the  blood,  or  a  flabby  and  relaxed 
state  of  the  tissues  and  the  coats  of  the  blood- 
vessels, or  to  both  combined.  Hemorrhage  is 
always  to  be  feared  when  it  occurs  as  a  result 
of  the  last- mentioned  conditions.  In  these 
cases  the  blood  must  be  purified  and  the  tissues 
of  the  body  strengthened  and  invigorated.  To 
this  end  the  patient  should  lead  an  out-of-door 
life  with  plenty  of  active  exercise,  take  a  daily 
towel  bath  with  thorough  friction  of  the  skin, 
and,  whenever  practicable,  a  sun  bath,  and 
take  absolutely  nothing  into  the  stomach  ex- 


cept the  plainest  and  purest  food,  and  pure 
soft  water.  Well-ripened  fruits  and  graham 
bread,  and  other  simple  preparations  of  the 
different  grains,  should  constitute  the  diet,  or 
at  least  the  main  part  of  it.  To  relieve  an  at- 
tack of  hemorrhage  of  the  throat  or  lungs, 
keep  the  patient  perfectly  quiet,  give  him 
pieces  of  ice  to  swallow,  put  ice*  cold  cloths 
upon  the  throat  or  over  the  lungs,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  put  the  hands  and  feet  in  water 
as  hot  as  can  be  borne.. 

Hints  to  nriisfht-WatcherA*— A  per- 
son  who  hs  sick  enough  to  need  night- watchers 
needs  rest,  and  quiet,  and  all  the  undisturbed 
repose  he  can  get  If  one  or  more  persons 
are  in  the  room  reading,  talking,  or  whisper- 
ing, as  is  often  the  case,  this  ia  impossible. 
There  should  be  no  light  burning  in  the  room 
unless  it  be  a  very  dim  one,  so  placed  as  to  be 
out  of  sight  of  the  patient.  Kerosene  oil 
should  pever  be  used  in  the  sick  room.  Tiie 
attendant  should  quietly  sit  or  lie  in  t!ie  same 
room,  or,  what  is  usually  better,  in  an  adjoin- 
ing room,  so  as  to  be  within  call  '\(  any  thing 
ia  wanted.  In  extreme  cases,  the  attendant 
can  frequently  step  quietly  to  the  bedside  to 
see  if  the  patient  is  doing  well,  but  all  noise 
and  light  -should  be  carefully  excluded.  It  is 
a  common  practice  to  waken  patients  occasion* 
ally  for  fear  thdj  will  sleep  too  soundly.  This 
should  never  be  done.  Sleep  is  one  of  the 
greatest  needs  of  the  sick,  and  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  their  getting  too  much  of  it.  All 
evacuations  should  be  removed  at  once,  and 
the  air  in  the  room  kept  pure  and  sweet  by 
thorough  ventilation. 

Positive  or  If effatiire.— ''  Will  you  be 
kind  enough  to  inform  me  whether  the  nega- 
tive or  positive  pole  of  an  electric  machine 
should  be  applied  to  the  person  for  the  cure  of 
nervous  disorders  ?" 

My  experience  has  been,  and  it  is  the  ex- 
perience of  most  practical  electricians  with 

whom  I  have  conversed  upon  the  subject,  that 
in  the  use  of  electricity  it  makes  very  little 
difference  in  the  effect  whether  the  positive  or 
negative  pole  is  applied.  I  regard  all  the  talk 
about  the  diffei-ent  currents  and  counter-cur- 
rents, etc.,  as  merely  efforts  to  make  a  veir 
simple  thing  appear  mysterious  and  compli- 
cated. I  think  the  best  general  rule  is  to  ap- 
ply the  pole  which  feels  most  agreeable «to  the 
patient.  It  will  sometimes  be  one,  and  some- 
times the  other. 
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Books  fob  the  Youko.    Published  by  Lee  ft 
Bhepard,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Proverb  Series,  consisting  of  "  A  Wrong  Oonftsaed 
is  Half  Redressed,*'  "  One  Good  Turn  Deserres  Another," 
and  '*  Actions  Speak  Loader  than  Words,"  **  The  Boys  of 
Grand  Pre  School,"  '*  The  Pinks  and  Blues,"  by  Rosa 
Abbott:  <* Charley  and  Eva  Roberts;  or,  Home  in  the 
West;"  «<The  Little  Xaid  of  Oxbov,**  by  Hay  Kaa- 
nering. 

We  have  read  all  the  above-named  stories  with  great 
care  and  attention,  and  with  much  respect  for  a  publish- 
ing house  evidently  bent  on  supplying  a  much-needed  ele- 
ment in  the  very  imi>ortant  branch  of  literature  to  which 
they  have  devoted  themselves.  We  have  before  spoken 
of  the  admirable  aeries  entitled,  "  Elm  Island,"  and 
written  by  the  Rev.  Mr-  Kellogg,  a  gentleman,  a  scholar, 
and  a  sympathetic  writer,  who  penetrates  the  mysteries  of 
boydom.  The  **  Oliver  Optic"  series  we  have  not  seen, 
and  hence  can  not  express  an  opinion. 

Of  the  books  before  us,  we  find  throughout  most  radical 
defects.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  not  a  particle  of  dig^ 
nity  in  most  of  the  authors  themselves,  and  they  natur- 
ally lower  the  tone  of  thought  and  expression  fi>r  their 
readers.  They  do  not  even  write  under  an  honest  Chns- 
^on  name,  but  instead  we  have  Jfay  Mannering,  Kale 
Keeley.  etc  Now  it  may  be  well  enough  to  use  these 
abbreviations  in  the  home  fiimiUar  circle,  but  it  seems  an 
unwarrantable  familiarity  when  a  pet  name  is  mode  pub- 
lic and  given  into  the  hands  of  strangers. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  a  maudlin  sort  of  baby 
talk  that  is  neither  interesting  to  old  or  young*.  We  have 
interminable  pet  names— Pan,  Liaiie,  Kell,  Bi,  Charley, 
Bob,  etc,  cut  nauseum.  There  may  have  been  some  ex- 
cuse in  these  olden  times,  when  a  child  received  at  its 
baptism  the  formidable  name  of  "  Through-much-tribu- 
lation-we-enter-into-the-kingdom-of-heaven,"  in  calling 
him  "  Tribby"  for  shortness ;  but  we  firmly  believe  that 
much  of  the  present  lack  of  manly  and  womanly  dignity 
in  the  country  may  he  traced  to  the  prevalence  of  literary 
and  family  slip-slop  in  the  way  of  mawkish  sentiment 
and  fulsome  tenderness  in  the  mode  of  designating  the 
children  of  a  household  ;  but  it  is  harmless  there  com- 
pared with  its  efEects  in  giving  impressions  to  a  readmg 
child. 

We  admit  that  literature  for  the  young  is  very  difficult 
to  obtain ;  still  it  can  be  procured,  and  should  be  well 
paid  for.  '*  Truth  Is  stranger  than  fiction"  is  often  as- 
serted. Such  being  the  case,  why  confine  the  child  to 
the  dreary  commonplace!  These  Boston  publishers 
have  lost  themselves  in  a  groove  trom  which  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  emancipate  themselves.  Their  writers  are  either 
hackneyed  or  incompetent — ^utterly  devoid  of  imagina-  • 
tion,  pathos,  or  invention;  they  flounder  on  through  seas 
of  platitudes  and  deserts  of  utilitarianism,  till  the  ehild 
feels  as  if  every  day  in  life  must  be  dull  and  plodding,  or 
one  long,  miserable  working-day.  Away  with  so  much 
cant.  Let  us  sec  what  a  child  does  like.  He  may  not  un- 
derstand the  whole  of  the  beautiful  allegory  of  Bun- 
yan*s  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  but  he  will  understand 
enough  to  read  it  with  delight  Can  there  never  be  an- 
other "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  with  its  island  of  adventures, 
its  one  f(K>tprint  upon  the  sand,  and  its  countless  endeav- 
ors, and  its  manifold  expedients  T  Where  are  the  '*  Thou- 
sand and  One  Tales  of  the  Arabian  Kights,"  which  gave 


OS  a  living  picfeoie  of  existing  Bagdad,  and  Azmbiaa  lis^ 
its,  and  tricks,  and  resonxoes  T 

Children  must  have  something  to  stimulate  tlie  ftney 
and  provoke  intelligence.  Nuisery  talk,  and  robhmg  or- 
chards, and  going  upon  pio-nics  will  not  do.  We  know  a 
child,  scarcely  eight  years  old,  who  was  eo^er  for  evaj 
number  of  "The  Two  Wives,"  as  it  appeared  in  Thx  H»- 
ALD  OP  Health.  We  cut  our  own  eye-teeth  upon  **  Hie 
SoxTOWB of  Werter,"  "Joseph  Andrews,"  **The  Virto- 
ous  Pamela,"  and  "  Children  of  the  Abbey"— to  oay  noth- 
ing of  "  Oil  Bios"  and  "  Tom  Jones."  Bcoroely  milk  for 
babes,  we  admit,  but  never  the  idea  of  any  indaoency,  or 
evil  in  any  shape,  ever  entered  into  our  innocent  bfsun  or 
undeveloped  understanding.  LUies  will  be  pure  even  in 
slimy  waters,  and  children  do  not  undastnad  half  they 
read  (nor,  as  to  that,  <lo  we  grown  folks) ;  if  they  did 
they  would  not  oars  to  read  at  all.  It  is  the  mystery,  the 
oxpootation  of  coming  out  all  ^ht,  the  play  of  tisncy, 
with  now  and  then  a  thrill  of  alann,  that  keeps  tliem  «•- 
ger  upon  the  page.  Oood  may  be  so  indJreotly  done  thst 
they  lake  the  condiment  unawares,  just  as  every  roUn  is 
socrftd  to  every  boy  who  has  read  the  story  of  the  **  Babes 
in  the  Wood."  Let  us  have  meat  a  little  otronger, 
Messrs.  Publishers,  even  for  the  youngsters,  for  boys  and 
girls  have  good,  strong  digestion,  and  our  humanity  is  not 
only  wholesome  at  the  core,  but  is  highly  conservattve, 
also. 

"  The  Boys  of  Grand  Pre  School"  comprises  a  tonch  of 
history— the  removal  of  the  Acadians— which  gires  an  in- 
terest to  the  work.  But  why  say,  "  A  strong-willed  Oo?- 
emor  determined,"  etc !  Why  not  ont  with  the  honest 
truth,  and  say,  Govonor  Winthrop  of  Maasachnsetts  did 
it !  Concealment  or  evasion  must  not  do  with  oteaj^- 
forward  boys  and  girls,  and  the  present  honorable  repre- 
sentative of  the  Winthrops  had  no  worse  anoeetor  Unn 
all  of  us  had  whose  pn^enitors  acted  up  to  the  light  of 
their  age,  and  these  bid  barbarisms  did  no  worse  than 
what  transpired  in  our  owv  civil  war,  and  what  is  goinf 
on  in  Europe  now.  There  Is  not  much  of  a  story  to  •*  Ths 
Boys  of  Grand  Pre  School,"  but  they  are  not  witlumt 
well-bred  training,  which  is  much  in  this  brusqae  era. 

We  do  not  much  approve  "  The  Pinks  and  Blues,**  over- 
run with  diminutives,  hoidenish  girls,  and  **  rowdy" 
phrases.  What  is  worse,  ^  Di"  is  entirely  onnotaral  in 
character.  God  be  praised,  there  are  no  girls  sit  toelvs 
years  so  precociously  bod  as  to  steal  miniatures  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  securing  an  estate.  We  shoald  faen- 
tate  before  we  would  put  the  story  into  the  hands  of  aay 
child. 

•'The  Little  Hald  of  Oxbow"  has  many  fine  points, 
though  unequal  as  a  whole  There  is  now  and  then  a  de- 
frcription  of  scenery  quite  refreshing,  and  **  Mabel"  is  a 
deaily-drawn  ohanoter,  and  "  Aunt  Mahiteble"  betlsr 
stiU. 

"A  Home  In  the  West"  recommends  itself  as  a  clever 
story,  showing  how  all  may  get  on  in  lifb  with  honest  en- 
deavor, and  honest  willingness  to  work  ather  the  brain  or 
the  hands.  There  are  some  mild  hits  at  the  **  Woman 
Movement;"  but,  what  is  worthy  of  praise,  it  giros  a  tes- 
timony in  ikvor  of  courteous  manners,  refinement  of 
speeoh,  and  personal  elegance. 

"A  Wrong  Confessed  is  Half  Redressed"  might  have 
been  all  the  better  written  in  ten  pages  than  in  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty;  but  it  deserves  praise  as  showing  that 
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rhon  a  iSby  robs  an  orchard,  etc.,  he  is  Aothing  more  nor 
ess  than  a  thief  for  the  Ume  being. 

"  One  Good  Turn  Deecrrea  Another"  ia  a  aeriea  of  nice 
ittle  aketchee  anch  aa  nsoally  appear  tn  a  ohild'a  paper. 

"  ActioDB  Speak  Louder  than  Worda*'  ia  a  really  well- 
mtten,  life-like  delineation  of  domeatio  life  and  manners 
hat  reminda  na  of  one  of  Miaa  Edgeworth'a  atociea. 
*  Ruth*'  is  the  model  girl,  and  ia  well  anstained  throngh- 
int;  and  poor,  faded-out  "Hra.  Lorrimer,"  with  her  ten 
;hildren,1a  too  briefly  dismlaaed.  The  author  has  now 
ind  then  a  touch  worthy  of  Didcena. 

One  word  more  In  regard  to  these  atoriea  for  the  young. 
VfQ  do  not  belieye  the  impression  is  good  upon  the  unde- 
reloped  mind  in  having  the  negro  introduced  as  a  ridicu- 
ons  feature  in  a  story.  No  work,  eyen  of  higher  pretcn- 
•ions,  escapes  the  inevitable  darkie,  with  his  inevitable 
'*  yah,  yah  I*'  Now,  if  our  people  recognize  his  equality, 
why  not  make  a  hero  of  him,  instead  of  holding  him  up 
to  contempt.  "Actions  speak  louder  than  words"  here 
u  elsewhere. 

TnB  Pbincbs  ov  Abt:  Paihtbbb,  Soulptobs, 
▲2cn  ExoBAVxas.  Tranalated  from  the  French  by 
Hra.  8.  B.  Urbino.    Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard.    1870. 

Thia  book  contains  very  interestingly-written  biogra- 
phies of  thirty-two  of  the  most  renowned  architects, 


painters,  sculptors,  and  engravers  of  ancient  times,  and 
the  portraita  of  Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo  Da  Vinci, 
Canova,  Baphael,  Foussin,  Bub^  Callot,  Van  Dyck, 
and  Murillo,  together  with  an  introductory  article  giving 
a  history  of  the  rise  and  progreas  of  the  fine  arts. 

Lettbb  abd  Spibit  :    Winchbsteb  Leotubbb. 
—By  Blohard  Metoalf.     Boston :   American  Unita- 
rian Association.    1870. 
This  book  ia  written  with  a  concise  pen  and  earnest 
spirit;  affectionate  and  simple,  it  will  be  found  a  valuable 
text  book  lor  those  who  may  be  seeking  light  upon  theo- 
logical subjecta,  and  for  those  who  may  be  desirous  to 
give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them. 

Bbab  akd  Fobbeab  ;  or,  the  Tousg  Skipper  of 
Lake  Neaygu.— By  Oliver  Optic.  Boston :  Lee  & 
Shepard.    New  York  :  Lee,  Shepard  &  Dillingham. 

The  Habd  Scbabble  of  Elx  Iblabd.— By 
Kev.  Elijah  Kellogg.    Boston  :  Lea  ft  Shepard. 

Talks    to  'Mt  Patients.      By  Mrs.  Gleason. 

This  book  ia  like  the  familiar  conversation  of  some  wise 
experienced  friend,  who  has  gathered  young  girls,  young 
wives,  and  young  mothers  to  her  side,  and  is  telUng  them 
all  about  the  grave  mystery  of  their  organisation  and  how 
to  care  for'themaelvee.— A'?m*ra  AdrertUer. 


» »     ♦     ■  < 
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ContrH^UtOrS   to    tlliS    ^lUXlbdr.       1    *"^y  deserves  much  credit.    There  can  no  longer  be  any 

excuse  for  any  one  being  without  at  least  one  fine  Chromo, 
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REV.  CHAELES  H.  BRIGHA3I, 

O.  FIELDING  BLANDFOED,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P., 

DR.  LYDIA  F.  FOWLER, 

J.  £.  SNODORASS, 

REV.  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER, 

PROF.  T.  H.  HUXLEY, 

T.  J.  ELLINWOOD, 

GEORGE  JOHNSON,  M.D., 

DR.  A.  L.  WOOD,  and 

THE  EDITOR. 

The  New  Premiom  List  for  1871. 

We  most  cordially  invite  the  attention  ot  our  readers  to 
the  spk'ndid  Premium  List  for  1871.  If  our  fHeuds  can 
not  be  induced  by  these  elegant  presents  to  lend  their  in- 
fluence and  energy  in  extending  the  grand  and  moment- 
ous principles  of  reform  that  Thz  Hkbald  of  Health  in- 
culcates, then  they  must  lack  incitement  to  push  on  that 
knowledge  which  preventa  disease,  enoourages  physical 
perfection,  and  makes  man  worthy  of  b:s  heaven-bom 
estate.  Let  our  friends  help  on  the  great  work  of  perfect 
)  Diing  our  subscription  listB,  and  we  will 

give  them  a  magasine  of  many  ilmos  more  value  to  them 
than  the  money  they  pay  for  it. 

The  Love  of  Art  l^^is  l>ecn  more  fully 
developed  since  the  recent  intit>ductiou  of  Chromes  into 
this  country,  Uian  for  years  before ;  and  next  to  the  one 
vho  introduced  them,  he  who  plaoes  these  refined  educa- 
tors wi    in  the  ro^ch  of  persons  of  limited  mrausy^  ccr- 


since  they  ore  fairly  "  given  away  "  to  all  yearly  subscri- 
bers to  either  Demorest's  Monthly,or  to  the  juvoiile  maga- 
aine.  Young  America. 

The  one  before  us  Is  a  "  perfect  gem  "  in  its  way — ex- 
quisite in  design,  coloring,  and  shading,  and  can  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  the  original  oil  painting  which  Eold 
for  $500.  In  addition  to  the  pleasura  imparted  by  the 
possession  of  such  a  priae,  is  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  you  have  really  the  worth  of  your  money  in  either 
of  the  above  magaalnea,  exdusiYe  of  the  premium. 

A  Good  Sewing  Machine  ia  given 

free  for  a  club  of  30  subscribers  and  $60.  This  premium 
is  very  popular.  If  there  is  a  i)oor,  deserving  family  in 
your  neighborhood  help  it  to  get  a  good  sewing  machine 
by  subscribiug  at  once.  Perhaps  your  minister's  wife 
wants  one.  If  so,  help  her  to  get  it,  by  helping  her  to  got 
up  a  chab.  The  Empire  is  one  of  the  best  sewing  mu- 
ohines  in  use,  and  we  ore  sure  that  it  will  give  you  good 
satis&ction. 

Clubs  of  Twenty-five.— Any  person 
who  will  send  na  at  one  time  twenty-five  new  subscribers 
to  this  monthly,  shall  have  them  for  Twenty-five  Dollars. 
Bemember  they  must  bo  new  subscribers,  and  all  be  sent 
at  one  time. 

Notices  of  the  Press.— Wo  call  special 

attention  to  the  notices  of  Mrs.  Glcason's  book  which  wc 
have  received  from  persons  who  have  read  it,  and  from 
the  newspaper  and  magaame  press.  It  is  rarely  tluit  a 
work  of  this  character  has  been  so  well  received. 
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Facts  for   the   Ladies— I  have  .a r 

"Wheeler  &  Wilson  Machine  (No.  289),  bought  of  Mr. 
Gardner  in  1853,  he  having  used  it  a  year.  I  have  used 
it  constantly  m  shirt  manufacturing,  as  well  as  family 
sewing,  sixteen  years,  My  wife  ran  it  four  years,  and 
earned  between  $700  and  $800,  besides  doing  her  house- 
work. 1  have  npver  expended  fifty  cen*8  on  it  for  repairs. 
It  is  to^ay  in  the  best  of  order,  stitching  fine  linen  bosoms 
nicely.  I  started  manufacturing  shirts  with  this  machine 
and  now  have  over  one  hundred  of  them  in  use.  I  have 
paid  at  least  $3,000  for  the  stitching  done  by  this  old 
machine,  and  it  will  do  as  much  now  as  any  machine  I  have. 
Bbklin,  N.  Y.  W.  F.  TAYLOR. 

Notice  to  Our  Correspondents.— 

The  following  hints  to  correspondents  should  be  observed 
in  writing  to  us : 

1.  Always  attach  name.  Post  0£Bce,  County,  end  State 

to  your  letter. 

2.  Skmd  Monbt  by  Check  on  New  Yotk,  or  by  Poetoffloe 

Money  Ordor.  If  this  is  impossible,  inclose  Bills  and 
reinster  Ijcttcr. 

3.  Cakada  aad  New  YoKKCrrr  SvBieuBSBfl  should  send 

12  eenls  txtrCt  with  whidi  to  prepay  postage  on  sub- 
scriptions to  The  Hekald  op  Hbaltb. 

4.  Rbmkmbbb,  if  you  are  entitled  to  a  Premium,  to  order 

it  when  you  send  the  Club,  and  inform  us  how  it  is  to 
bo  sent. 

5.  Bbhkmbeb  that  wb  how  orvB  tHe  Empirt  Sewing 

Machint  as  a  premium.  It  is  guaranteed  to  give  good 
satisfaction. 

6.  Rrxbmbkb  to  bbhs  itf  Clubs  early. 

7.  Rbvbmbbb  to  look  at  our  Premium  List  and  Book 

List,  and  sec  exactly  wliat  we  give  and  have  for  sale. 

8.  Rkmkhbbb  tha*i  for  the  names  and  addresses  ot  25 

persons,  cither  invalids  or  friends  of  Temperance  and 
Health  Beform,  wo  give  Prof.  Wilson's  book  on  the 
Turkish  Bath.    It  contains  72  pages. 

9.  8TAHPS  should  be  sent  to  prepay  postage  on  letters  that 

require  an  answer. 
10   Those  who  want  a  good  Spiromtier^  Parlor  Oymna- 
tiuMy  or  Filter  for  making  then:  water  clean,  will  find 
the  pr  ces  in  another  column. 

11.  Invalibs  from  all  parts  ot  the  country  are  invited  to 
write  to  us  for  our  circular,  and  full  particulars  as  to 
Treatment  or  Board  in  the  Hygienic  Institution, 
Bee  advertisement  elsewhere. 

12.  See  List  of  Books  elsewhere. 

HoTv  to  Send  Money.— in  making 

remittances  for  subscriptions,  always  procure  a  draft  on 
Kew  York,  or  a  Postojlce  Money  Order,  if  possible. 
Where  neither  of  these  can  be  procured,  send  the  money, 
hut  in  a  RegitUred  UUer.  The  present  registration  sy»- 
tem  has  been  found  by  the  postal  authorities  to  be  virtu- 
ally an  absolute  protection  against  Iosmb  by  mail.  Alt 
Postmasters  are  obliged  to  XBgister  letters  wheasver  m* 
guested  to  do  so. 

Wanted. — Will  our  readers  please  send  ns 
brief  items  of  news  and  ezperienoe  referring  to  Health  and 
Physical  Culture  topics.  Make  them  pointed  and  practi- 
cal, and  we  will  publish  them  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
Do  not  mix  them  up  with  business  or  personal  matters, 
but  on  separate  nhects  of  pajior  and  in  readiness  for  the 
Printer. 

Our  Premiums. — Wo  shall  bo  cardful  to 

send  out  as  Premiums  nothing  which  is  not  all  that  we 
claim  for  it  in  value.  No  cheap,  second-hand,  or  indifiier- 
ent  article  will  be  used. 


Winter  in  Florida.— The  Fourth  Edi- 
tion of  this  valuuble  book  has  just  been  issufod.  Of  it  am 
exchange  says : 

"  The  writer,  in  a  very  unpretending  maanera  fbUovt 
his  topio  faithfully,  and  gives  the  most  ooiaplete  faistsfy 
of  this  new,  and  yet  old.  State  that  is  poblishAd.  He 
strives  hard  to  make  the  book  wholly  impaitUd*  and  coc- 
coeds  well.  He  is  enthusiastic  for  the  fntore  of  Florida, 
and  expects  her  yet  to  be  one  of  the  great  Skates  of  Hut 
Union."  • 

Demorest's  Monthly.— The  publisher 

spares  no  pains  or  expense,  apparently,  to  bring  thb 
magasine  to  an  exceedingly  elevated  position,  as  a  work 
of  merit  and  beauty.  It  gives  its  readers  pure  and  ele- 
vated reading,  life-like  representations  of  various  and 
familiar  objects  chaste  and  mteresting  engravings,  musie, 
Cuhion-plates,  etc  eta  All  for  $3  per  year,  with  a  splendid 
premium  to  every  subscriber.  Address  W.  JEKXEBOS 
DEMOREST,  838  Broadway. 

Job  Printing. — ^We  are  prepared  to  exe- 
cute in  neat,  substantial  styles,  variens  kinds  of  Joa 
PauiTnca :  sndi  as  Pamphlets,  Cireolaca,  Eavelopes,  BiU- 
hesds.  Letter-heads,  Cards,  Labels,  Small  Handbills,  c4c, 
at  the  same  rates  as  in  all  flrst-claas  New  Yock  printing 
establishments.    Stcreotjrpe  work  done  to  order. 

BrT*  Our  friends  in  the  country  who  wish  neat  and  ac- 
curate printing,  can  rely  on  first-class  worit,  by  sending 
plainly  written  and  well-prepared  manuscripts.  For  tenas, 
send  sample  or  copy  of  work,  state  quahty  of  printing 
material  to  be  used,  and  the  number  of  copies  wanted,  in- 
closing iftamp  for  reply. 

Home   Treatment.— Invalids  wishin* 

prescriptions  for  home  treatment  can  have  them  for  Fin 
Dollars.  They  should  send  full  particulars  of  their  rsaia 
Any  person  sending  five  new  subscribers  to  Tax  Ucxau 
OP  Health  and  Ten  Dollars,  will,  if  he  does  not  choose 
otber  premiums,  be  entitled  to  a  presQtqAion  lor  treat- 
ment tree. 

The  Address  Label.—By  this  meihod 

our  subscribers  can  keep  their  own  accounts  as  t<»  wbsa 
their  terms  ot  subscription  do^e;  for  instann^,  if  the 
printed  slip  has  ''  Dc70,*'  or  "  Je71 "  added  to  the  name, 
it  signifies  that  the  subscriber's  term  of  sabecriptioB  ex- 
pires with  the  Deocmber  number  of  1870,  or  the  June 
number  of  1871,  and  so  on  d  $eq. 

Talks  to  My  Patients.— Mi«.  Glca- 

son*s  book,  sdvertisod  and  noticed  elsewhere,  is  nuethb; 
with  a  good  sale.  Wa  can  supply  it  to  subecribers  s&d 
sgents  m  any  quantity.  A  good  many  Isdies  are  asliisir 
it  with  success.  We  should  like  to  ^ve  in  evety  town 
a  good  Lady  Agent.  For  portioulars  of  ageney,  write 
to  the  Publishers. 

Books  C.  0«  D«— Parties  who  order 
books  will  find  it  cheaper  to  send  the  money  with  ttks 
Older,  than  to  order  C.  O.  D.,  as  in  this  case  the  cost  of 
collection  will  be  added  to  the  bill.  This  is  oonstderable, 
when  the  money  has  to  be  returned  from  a  distant  point. 
Those  who  order  0.  O.  I).,  should  send  one-fourth  the 
value  of  the  order  in  advance  to  insure  prompt  attcntaoa. 

Caution* — Our  friends  in  writing  to  w 
will  please  be  very  particular  and  give  PoetofBoe,  County 
•id  State  with  every  letter,  and  not  depelid  en  us  to  le- 
member  where  they  live,  though  they  may  have  toid  via 
hundred  times.  Those  who  think  wo  can  torn  to  ear 
books  and  find  their  names  and  address  withoni  te*iable, 
are  qvuii  mistaken. 
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CLVBBZIVO 

WITH    OTHER    MAGAZINES. 

We  will  send  THE  HERALD  OP  HEALTHur^  nny 

odo  of  the  following  Journals  ono  year  for  the  sum  be- 
low mentioned.  The  order  and  money  for  hoih  mnst  he 
sent  at  the  same  time. 

THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH,  $2  00,  and 

Atlantio  Monthly $4  00  for  |5  00 

-  Barpers'  Monthly .* 4  00  for  5  00 

•.  Barpers'   Basar 4  00  for  6  00 

Harpcra*  Weekly 4  00  for   5  00 

Phrenological  Joumnl 3  00  for  4  00 

Our  Young  Folk? - — ..  2  00  for   S  50 

New  York  Tribune 2  00  for  3  35 

American  Agriculturist 1  50  for  8  00 

Gash  Glubbing  Rates. 

1  Subscrihcr $  2  00 

4  Huhecribers •    7  00 

10  Buhscribers ,.. .  15  00 

S5  Subscribon 25  00 

Sirujfle  Numbers,  20  centf. 

Address  WOOD  &  HOLBROOK,  Publishers, 

15  Laight  Street.  New  York. 

A  Splendid  Prize. 

The  flnc«t,  no'ft  pleasing,  and  best  Parlor  Engraving 
ercr  published  in  America, 

THE   PIG-NIG 

ON  THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY, 

Sise  29x35  inches.  From  the  original  painting  by  Lilly 
M.  Bpencer.  EngraTed  on  steel  in  the  highest  stvle  of  the 
art,  at  a  co^t  of  over  raven  thousand  dollars,  l^is  mag- 
nificent picture,  on  heavy  plate  laper,  worth  $10,  will  bo 
S'ven  a,^  a  premium  to  each  sub^scriber  to  Domorest's 
onthlj^  MagiiZ'tio;  yearly  subscription  only  $3.  Speci- 
men copies,  with  circulars,  mailed  f^e«>  on  receipt  of  15  cts. 
Publishing  Office,  838  Broadway,  New  York. 

Pennsylvania   Horticultural    ' 

School  and   Health   Institute. 

The  Winter  Teim  will  commence  on  the  15TII  OF  NO- 
VEMBER, and  continue  Eight^^en  Weeks.  The  course  of 
instruction  will  embrace  Horticulture,  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology, Uyg^icne,  and  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  the 
Hygienic' Mwlioal  System. 

TEBm  to  Both  Sexes  Preeisely  Equal— Entrance*  Fee, 
$10,  payable  in  advance.  Tuition,  Boaid,  Washing,  and 
Xiights,  $3  a  week.  Ao  Exlrat.  Text-books  all  supplied 
by  the  Schnol.  For  further  information,  and  school  cir- 
culars, inoloAe  stamp,  and  address  B.  L.  BYDEB,  M.D., 
Iy>udon,  Fr.inklin  Co.,  Pa. 

La  Belle  Flburette  Polka. — 

By  W.  Vonna  J.  Demoreirt.  A  popular  and  sprightly 
composition,  tuU  of  rich  melody,  and  of  m(>dium  difficulty, 
with  vei'T  fine  chromo  title.  Perlormed  at  the  Central 
find  all  tne  New  York  Park  Gonoerts,  and  by  hearly  all 
the  principal  bands.  Price  60  cents.  Plain  title,  SO  cents. 
Mailed  free.  Published  by  C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO ,  711 
Broadway,-  New  York. 

Hygienic. 

Dr.  Jenkins*  Institution,  Binghamton,  is  now  open  for 
natients  and  a  few  boat-ders  The  beet  facilities  are  af- 
iprded  for  the  tn;atment  of  all  forms  of  Chi-onic  Diseases 
Special  treat  m«<ut  given  to  women  by  Mrs.  Jenkins.  Ad- 
dress £  S.  JEN  KINS,  U.  D.,  or  MUS.  L.  A.  JENKINS, 
M.  B.,  Binghamton,  New  York.  jy-tf 

JTJ8T  PUBLISHED. 

**  There  is  a  Land  of  Pgre  De- 

*  uoBT." — So^o,  Duet,  Trio,  and  Quartet,  composed  and 
arranged  by  Vienna  Demorf  st,  for  the  words  of  this  beau- 
tiful hymn.  Suitable  for  an  Op^'ning  Church  Service  or  a 
Voluntary.  Pric  60  cents.  Mailed  fi-eo  on  receipt  of 
price.    WM.  A.  POND  ft  CO.,  547  Broadwfcy,  N.  Y. 


Healds*  Hygeian  Home, 

WILMINGTON,  DEI/AWARE. 

DU8.  TOSEY  and  MABY  H.  HEALD  will  open  their 
new  institution  for  the  Hygienio  treatment  or  invalids 
(without  medicine).  JAN.  1,  1871. 

Dr.  M.  H.  Heald  (formcrlvDr.  York)  was  widely  known 
to  Hygienists  during  several  yeors*  practice  nt  Our  Homo, 
Dansrille,  N.  Y.  Dr.  P.  Heald  has  al50  had  large  ezpe- 
xienoe  in  tiie  Hygienio  system  of  treat mmt.  * 

The 'building,  beautitully  located  in  the  mhurbsofa 
most  deligh'lui  and  healthful  city,  near  the  lomantio  and 
historic  Brandvwine,  and  overlooking  the  Delaware 
River,  is  entirely  now,  and  was  planned  expressly  for  a 
"Cure."  Every  apartment  will  be  wnrmod  hy'suam- 
henttd  Air^  and  be  thoroughly  vevtilated,  thus  giving  a  pun 
atmosphere,  tree  teom  all  gas  and  dust,  and  innuring  the 
comfort  and  welfare  of  winter  guests.  The  be^t  appli- 
ances provided  for  Water  nud  Sun  Baths,  Swedish  Move- 
ments, etc.  The  Hygienic  diet  supplied,  will  include  the 
choicest  fresh  and  canncfl  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Railroad  communication  North,  South.  East,  and  West. 

B^'For  Circulars,  etc.,  until  above  dote,  address,  with 
stamp,  PTI8EY  HEALD,  M.  D.,  or  MABY  H.  HEALD, 
M.  D.,  Northeast  Corner  Twelfth  and  Green  Strcetf, 
Phila^el^ia.  Pa.^and  a/Ur  said  date,  H£AIJ)S'  HY- 
GEIAN HOM  E,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  n-2t 


5,000   SEWING   MACHINES    GIVEN    AWAY. 

The  Best  Sewing  Machine. — 

The  Grover  ft  Baker  emhpdiee  all  the  essentials  of  a  good 
sewing  machine  in  an  eminent  degree,  which  can  not  be 
said  of  any  other,  indtidlug  extreme  simplieitv.  usefulness, 
and  great  durabil ity .  The  Grover  ft  Baker  also  makes  the 
most  useftil  and  only  reliable  stitch  for  family  sewing, 
and  for  all  manufactmiog  puiposcs— a  stitch  which  neither 
draws  nor  breaks,  like  the  lock-stitch,  nor  rli)8,  like  the 
single-thread  stitcb. 

A  Grover  ft  Baker  Sewing  Machine,  with  hemmec  and 
tucker,  all  complete,  price  $55,  is  given  for  only  20  yearly 
subscribers  to  Demorest's  Monthly  Magaiim*  at  3.00  cRch, 
or  for  SO  yearly  subscribers  to  Young  Amerioa  nt  $1.50 
each.  Address  W.  JENNINGS  DEM0RE8T,  838  Broad - 
way.  New  York. 

104.50  Cash  Value  for  03.75 

I  WILL  send  any  $4  Mog^sine  with  the  loung  Peo- 
ple's Helper,  both  one  year,  for  only  $3.75  1  The  Helper 
IS  a  beautiful,  sparkling,*  pure-toned,  illust rated  IG-pngo 
paper,  best  in  Out  eouniry  for  the  price,  and  is  clubbed 
with  all  leading  publicationa  on  equally  favorable  terms. 
Write  for  particulaxB  to  Z.  POPE  VOSE,  Publisher, 
Rockland,  Maine.  n-2t 

Mme  Demorest's  Stocking  Sus- 

PKHDXES.— A  very  Convenient  ani  Efficient  Method  for 
holdinir  up  iho  Stocking.  Either  for  Ladies  oi  Children, 
entirely  obviating  the  implea«ant,  or,  much  worse,  un- 
hcj*.lthy  consequences  of  impeding  tho  circulation,  by 
binding  the  limbe  with  a  band  of  elastic  or  other  ligature. 
Tliey  require  no  buttons  or  sewing,  but  aro  instantly  and 
conveniently  attached,  end  are  very  durable.  No  lady 
or  child  should  be  without  the5ie  invaluab'e  Stocking  Sus- 

? lenders.    Ladies*,  50 cents;  Children's,  37  c*nts.    Mailed 
reo.    Address  MME.  BEMOREST,  838  Broadway,  New 
York. 

Good  Pay  for  Doing  Oood ! 

A  WIDE-AWAKE  Boy  or  Girl,  or  Older  Person,  is 
wanted  in  every  toumj  to  canvass  for  one  of  the  Aand- 
sr^mesf,  eheapett^  and  beii  Youth's  Papers  over  published, 
and  needed  in  every  family.  Large  pay  in  cofh.  Write 
A>r  fne  samples  and  paiiiAilara  to  Z.  POPE  VOSE.  Pub- 
lisher, Rockland.  Maine.  n-2t 

Caution. 

All  perrons  are  hereby  cautioned  against  infringing  my 
Letters  Patent  for  Improvements  in  Sewing  Maeh'nos, 
extended  for  seven  years  by  Act  of  Congr»'3i»,  datetl  July 
14.  1870,  All  iniringers  will  be  pi^rsecuird  accoiU>ng  to 
law  JOHN  BACHELDKIt.  n-5t 


Clubs. — 100  Papers  and  Mag a- 

siifM.  Cash  commission  to  Agents.  Books,  Wringnrs, 
Watches,  Dictionaries,  Sewing  Mochined  etc..  as  premi- 
ums. Send  stamp  for  lisc  L.  L.  FAIUCHILD,  Ro''  ne 
Prairie,  Wis.  »  ^^ 
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New  Premium  List  for  1871! 

NOW   IS   THE   TIME   TO   BEOIN  ! ! 

OOTOBEE,   NOVEMBER,  &  DECEMBER  NUMBERS  FREE 

TO    NEW    SUBSCRIBERS! 


^■^i 


aiLAZVD  P&EMZirMS. 

For  300  Subscribers  and  $600 

Wo  will  give  A  BBABBUBY  PIANO,  worth  $600 ! 

For  lOO  Subscribers  and  $200 

Wo  will  give  ONE  OF  ESTEY'S  FIVE-OCTAVE  COT- 
TAOE  OBGANS,  Black  Walnut,  Double  Reed,  Haiw 
nionic  Attachment,  and  Itfanual  Sub  Bass,  Three  Stops, 
worth  $200! 

For  8B  Subscribers  and  $  i  70 

Wo  will  send  ONE  OF  MASON  &  HAMLIN'S  FIVE- 
OCTAVE  ORGANS,  worth  $125,  with  Fire  Stops, 
Viola,  Diapason,  Melodia,  Flute,  Tremulant,  with  two 
sets  of  Vibrators  throughout,  and  Knee  Swell. 

For  60  Subscribers  and  $100 

Wo   will  give   A  LADY'S  ELEGANT  GOLD  WATCH 
AND  CHAIN,  worth  $75. 

For  30  Subscribers  and  $60 

We  will  givo  A  SPLENDID  EMPIRE  SEWING  MA- 
C aiNE,  worth  $60.  This  is  as  good  as  any  machine  in 
(he  market,  and  can  not  foil  to  give  the  bes  t  satisfkction. 

FZCTVILB  FREMZITMS. 

For  8  Subscribers  and  $  1 6 

Wo  will  give  one  of  Prang's  Beautiful  Chromes,  entitled 

"  STRAWBERRIES  AND   BASKET  ;»•    sise  ,  13x18 

inches ;  value,  $7  90. 

(This  is  a  large  and  very  handsome  picture,  quite  equal 
to  the  original  oil  painting  from  which  it  is  copied,  which 
was  valuod  ai  many  hundred  dollars.) 

For  6  Subscribers  and  $  I  2 

Wo  will  give  Prang's  Splendid  Chromo,  entitled  *•  THE 
KIDS'  PLAYGROUND ;"  sise,  11x18  inches ;  value, 

$8. 

(This  is  also  a  very  handsome  gem  of  art,  and  will 
greatly  delight  any  family  that  may  own  it.) 

For  4  Subscribers  and  $8 

Wo  will  give  one  of  Prang's  Cbromos,  entitled  **  THE 
BABY;  OR,. GOING  TO  THE  BATH;"'  s'.se,  7x10 
inches;  value,  $3. 

For  3  Subscribers  and  $6 

Wc  will  give  one  of  Prang's  Chromos,  entitled  "  PIPER 
AND  NUTCRACKER,  valued  at  $2. 

(.This  is  a  very'popular  picture  after  Landseer,  a  suffi- 
cient recommendation  to  any  work  of  art.) 

B9*  if  oar  friends  wish  to  ornament  their  homes  with 
beautiful  works  of  art,  at  nnall  expense,  these  offers  of 
pictures  will  suit  them.  We  guarantee  the  pictures  will 
givo  perfoct  satisfaction. 


BOOS  P&EMZirMS. 

For  60  Subscribers  and  $120 

We  win  give  the  NEW  AMERICAN  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
in  20  volumes,  worth  $100 1 

This  great  work  is  a  complete  Ithrary  of  itself  sad  lor 
reference  or  information  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  ofntq 
family. 

For  i  6  Subscribers  and  $30 

^e  wUl  give  ONE  OF  WEBSTER'S  PICTORIAL  UK- 
ABRIDGED  DICTIONARIES,  I  lostrated  with  lfi» 
Cuts,  worth  $12. 

For  lO  Subscribers  and  $20 

We  will  send  two  of  Prang's  Chromos,  entitled  ••  MOBX- 
ING"  and  ** EVENING; '  sise  of  each,  12x18  inebee; 
value,  $10. 
The  above  pifatnres  are  copied  Arom  Rosa  Bonbenr's 

wonderful  paintings  known  ny  these  namrs.   Tbej  are 

companion-picturee,  and  ought  to  go  together.   No  de> 

scription  can  do  them  justlco. 

For  I O  Subscribers  and  $20 

We  will  give  A  BOUND  VOLUME  OF  THE  HERALD 
OF  AEALTH  for  1867, 1868,  ond  1869. 

3  Subscribers  ( 1  Oid,  2  New)  and  $6 

A  copy  of  Prof.  Welch's  New  Book,  «*  MORAL,  IlfTEL- 
LECTUAL  AND  PHY8ICALCULTUBE,"worth$2  ». 

This  is  a  perfect  encyclopedia  of  Gymnastics  and  Phj*- 
cal  Culture. 

2  Subscribers  (I  Oid,  I  New)  and $4 

A  copy  of  "  A  WINTER  IN  FLORIDA,"  worth  $1  SO. 

Premiums  to  Each  Person  in  the  Club. 

There  are  many  persons  who  would  like  to  send  Sul- 
scribcrs  to  Tuk  >f kralu  of  Health  without  thcastt  of 
personal  reward,  bat  for  the  good  thoy  can  thas  do.  'io 
such  wo  make  the  foUowuig  enticing  offer : 

For  26  Subscribers  and  $30, 

All  sent  at  one  time,  wo  will  give  to  each  Tbb  ilMAU> 
OF  Hbaltu  fcr  one  year,  and  a  copy  of  cither  of  the 
following  new  works,  vis. :  "  A  Winter  in  Florda:" 
vaIuc,  $1  60 ;  "  Talks  to  m/ Patients,"  value,  |l  M;  Wi 
The  American  Agriculturist  for  one  year,  value  $1  M; 
or,  if  35  cents  be  added  to  each  name,  ITic  N(*w  York 
Weekly  Tribune  for  one  year,  valued  at  $2.  Bear  in 
mind  that  tbo  25  names  and  the  $50  mus;  all  coicoat 
one  time. 

SEE  PAGE  239  FOR  CLUBBING. 
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No.  II.-EFFECTS   OF   ALCOHOLIC   BEVERAGES   ON   THE   BODY. 


BT  BDiniVD  A.   FABKEB^  X.  D. 


8PIBITS   AS  AX   ABTIGLE   07  DIET   FOB 
HEALTHY  PBRSONa 

THREE  sets  of  argnmento  have  been  used  in 
disonssing  this  qnestion ;  froqi 

1.  The  physiological  action  of  alcohol ; 

2.  The  ezperienoe  of  its  use  or  abuse ; 
*6,  Moral  considerations. 

• 

To  the  last  point  I  shall  not  further  allude ; 
for,  though  I  do  not  underrate  the  great  weight 
of  the  argument  drawn  from  the  misery  which 
the  use  of  alcohol  produces — a  misery  so  great 
that  it  may  truly  be  said  that,  if  alcohol  were 
unknown,  half  the  sin,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
poverty  and  unhappiness  of  the  world  would 
disappear.  Yet  this  part  of  my  subject  is  so 
obvious  that  I  do  not  wish  to  occupy  space  with 
it.  To  my  mind,  however,  the  arguments 
which  are  strongest  for  total  abstinence  are 
drawn  from  this  class.  Kor  does  any  one  en- 
tertain a  moment's  doubt  that  the  efibet  of  in- 
temperance in  any  alcoholic  beverage  is  to  cause 
premature  old  age,  to  produce  or  predispose  to 


numerous  df/seases,  and  to  lessen  the  chance  of 
living,  very  greatly.* 

THB  PHTSIOLOOIOAIi  AOHOK  OP  ALCOHOL. 

When  taken  into  the  stomach,  alcohol  is  ab- 
sorbed without  alteration,  oir  is,  perhaps,  in 

*Kei8on,  in  his  "  Vital  Statistics,  says :  "  In  intemper^ 
ate  persons  the  mortality  between  21  and  80  years  of  age 
is  five  times  that  of  the  tempeeate.  It  becomes  gradu- 
ally less.  A  temperate  penon's  chance  of  living  i8,,at 
SO,  44  yean;  at  80,  36  years ;  at  40,  28  years';  at  50„31 
years ;  at  60,  14  years ;  bnt  an  intemperate  person'a 
chance  of  living  Is,  at  30,  only  18  yeaxs;  at  80^ only  13  . 
yean:  at 40^  11  yean;  si 50)  10  yean;  and  at  60,  only 
8  yean. 

"  AH  these  deductions  are  drawn  from  the  lives  of  887 
persons,  a  small  number,  it  is  true,  but  the  fkcts  are  well 
authenticated. 

**  The  average  duration  of  life^  alter  the  oommenee- 
ment  of  habits  of  intemperance,  is,  among  meohanics- 
and  laboring  men,  18  yean ;  among  traders,  dealers,  and 
merchants,  17  yean ;  among  profBesIonal  men  and  flsn- 
tlemen,  15  yeen ;  among  females,  14  yean. 

**  Those  who  are  intemperate  on  spirits  have  a  greater 
mortality  than  those  who  are  intempente  on  beer,  and 
those  who  are  Intemperate  in  both  have  a  greater  mot- 
tality  than  those  intemperate  on  only  spirits  or  beer.^ 
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some  small  degree  converted  into  acetic  acid, 
possibly  by  the  action  of  the  mucus  or  secretions 
of  the  stomach.  The  rate  of  absorption  is  not 
known,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  when 
giren  in  very  large  qoantities  it  may  not  be  at 
all.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  has  never  been 
recovered  from  the  fasces  in  any  great  amount. 
After  absorption  it  passes  into  the  blood,  and 
then  throughout  the  body ;  if  the  observations 
of  Schulinus  are  correct,  it  is  equally  distrib- 
uted, and  does  not  accumulate,  as  was  formeriy 
supposed,  in  the  liver  and  nervous  tissues.  It 
commences  to  pass  out  from  the  body  speedily, 
as  it  may  be  detected  in  the  breath  soon  after 
taken ;  it  emerges  chiefly  by  the  lungs,  partly 
by  the  skin,  in  smaller  quantities  by  the  kid- 
neys, and  slightly  by  the  bowels. 

Much  debate  has  taken  place  as  to  whether 
all,  or  nearly  all,  the  alcohoLis  thus  eliminated, 
or  whether  any  is  destroyed  in  the  body.  The 
experiments  of  Dr.  Percy,  and  subsequently 
those  of  Strauch,  seemed  at  one  time  to  have 
settled  the  question,  and  to  have  proved  that  al- 
cohol is  Yery  little  or  not  at  all  destroyed  in  the 
body.  Since  then  the  experiments  of  several 
physiologists  have  again  altered  the  position; 
and  though  the  evidence  is  incomplete,  the  opin- 
ion that  alcohol  disappears  in  the  body  is  prob- 
ably correct. 

It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  power  and 
the  rate  of  destruction  are  moderate,  and  that 
alcohol  soon  begins  to  accumulate  in  the  body ; 
certainly  it  can  sometimes  be  recovered  from 
«ome  flnids,  as  in  the  brain,  even  days  after  the 
last  quantity  has  been  taken.  The  question  of 
its  destruction,  however  interesting,  is  not  the 
most  important  point.  It  is  much  more  neces- 
sary to  know  what  effects  it  has  on  the  blood 
and  various  tissnes. 


following  enlargement,  increase  of  oonnectiTe 
tissue,  and  finally  contraction  of  Glisson's  04^ 
sule,  and  atrophy  of  the  portal  canals  and  eel^ 
by  the  pressure  of  a  shrinking  exudation. 

Oh  the  SpUett. — On  this  organ  the  action  of 
alcoholic  drinks  ii  not  fully  established. 

Om  the  Cwy«.^-It  lessens  the  amount  of  cu- 
bonio  acid  in  the  expired  air.  This  is  pcobibly 
true  of  all  the  alcoholic  beverages,  fhooj^ 
there  is  some  discrepancy  of  experiment  vhh 
different  kinds  of  spirits.  In  large  quantitiei  it 
also  alters  the  molecular  constitution  of  tiit 
lungs,  as  chronic  bronchitis  and  lobular  emphj* 
soma  are  certainly  more  common  in  those  vlu> 
take  much  alcohol. 

Om  the  Heart  ami  Blood^eeseU.—Alocikd  vn- 
ally  at  first  inersascs  the  force,  and  sonetisMi 
the  quickness,  of  the  heart's  action.  EToito- 
ally,  it  would  appear  from  observation,  it  tsndi 
to  lower  the  heart's  action,  and  partially  pii»- 
lyses  the  vas-motor  nerves.  In  large  quati* 
ties,  habitually  taken,  it  perhaps  alteis  molen- 
lar  oonstitution,  and  tends  to  the  depont  or 
the  formation  of  fat.  It  causes  geaenl  tiv- 
gessence,  especially  of  the  skin,  a^paiesyy 
from  a  sort  of  paralyzing  action  on  the  iMn« 
of  the  small  arteries. 

On  the  Blood,— The  amount  of  &t  ii  afhsr  in- 
creased or  made  more  visible.  The  ebeniol 
changes  in  the  blood  are  partially  arrsited. 

On  tho  Nervous  iS'yt^em.— In  most  perwofl  it 
acts  as  an  ansasthetic,  lessening  the  rapidity  of 
impressions,  the  power  of  thought,  and  tbe  per 
fection  of  the  senses.  In  some  cases  it  seems  to 
cause  increased  rapidity  of  thought,  and  eicitai 
the  imagination,  Wt  even  here  the  poirar  of 
control  over  a  train  of  thought  is  lessenei  In 


if  taken  in  any  considerable  quantity,  are  to 
check  digestion,  redden  the  mucous  membrane, 
And  produce  a  chronic  catarrhal  condition; 
to  increase  the  connective  tissue  between  the 
glands ;  to  produce  fatty  and  cystic  degenera- 
tion of  the  oontentaof  the  glands,  and,  finally, 
sneoce  or  less  atrophy  and  disappearance  of  these 
parts.  Taken  habitually  in  larger  quantities,  it 
lessens  if  it  does  not  destroy  appetite. 

On  the  Zt>#r.— The  action  of  small  quantities 
on  the  fiver  is  not  known.  Applied  directly  to 
the  liver,  by  injection  into  the  portal  vein,  it 
increases  4he  amount  of  sugar  (Harley).  Taken 
daily  in  large  quantities,  it  causes  either  en- 
largement <ef  the  organ,  by  producing  albumi- 
noid and  fatty  deposit,  or  it  causes  at  once,  or 


no  case  does  it  seem  to  increase  aoconey  of 
On  the  5tom«fA.— Its  effects  on  the  stomach,  I  ^^^^^  ^or  is  there  any  evidence  that  it  qiriekoai 

hearing,  smell,  taste,  or  touch ;  mdeeo,  expen- 


ments  show  that  it  diminishes  all  the  seam. 
Different  spirits  act  differently  on  the  nerFOtf 
system,  owing,  probably,  to  the  preeenoe  of 
ethers.  Some  produce  great  excitement,  fol- 
lowed by  profound  tozpor  and  depression.  AV 
sinthe  is  especially  hurtful,  apparently  from  tho 
presence  of  essential  oils,  as  well  as  from  fb0 
large  amount  of  alcohol.  The  impairmflut  of 
the  special  sense  and  muscular  power,  inpliei 
that  it  interferes  with  the  movement  of  tk« 
nervous  currents. 

On  the  Muoeular  i^e<Mi.^Voluntax7  masei- 
lar  power  seems  to  be  lessened,  and  this  is  no^ 
marked  when  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol  d 
taken  at  once.    The  finer  combined  movemsDti 
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are  less  perfectly  made.  In  large  doses  it  para- 
lyzes either  the  respiratory  muscles  or  the 
nerves  supplying  them,  and  death  sometimes 
occurs  from  the  impairment  to  respitation. 

Oh  the  Change  in  TKmw^.— This  is  leMened,  as 
is  evidenced  by  a  diminution  in  the  elimination 
of  nrea  and  carbonic  acid.  Thia  indicates  that 
leas  mechanical  force  is  produced  in  the  body» 
and  less  work  is  got  from  the  human  machine. 
Large  qnantidea  of  alcohol  tend  to  cause  an  ac- 
cumulation in  the  system  of  imperfectly  oxi- 
dised bodies,  such  as  uric  and  oxalic  acida. 

On  the  Temperature  of  the  Bodf/.-^Veanin  found 
the  temperature  of  the  body  ratber  less  after 
meals  with,  than  after  meals  without,  wine. 
Drs.  Sidney  Einger  and  Bickards  have  made  an 
extensive  series  of  observations  on  men  and 
habits,  which  show  that  alcohol  in  large  doses 
depresses  the  temperature  remarkably.  In 
smaller  doses  it  also  lowers  it.  These  experi- 
ments are  quite  in  accordance  with  the  obser- 
vations on  the  use  of  alcohol  when  persons  are 
exposed  to  cold. 

On  the  Eliminating  Organs. — The  action  of  the 
lungs  and  kidneys  is  lessened.  The  condition 
of  the  skin  is  not  certain.  Dr.  Edward  Smith 
thinks  it  is  lessened.  When  taken  in  large 
quantities  habitually,  the  minute  structure  of 
the  kidneys  suffers,  the  vessels  and  tubes  be- 
come thickened,  and  there  is  rapid  cell  growth, 
followed  by  rapid  atrophy  and  shrinking. 
Even  moderate  spirit-drinkers  show  very  early 
an  appearance  of  age,  and  this  probably  arises 
from  the  constant  over-distension  of  the  small 
vessela  of  the  skin,  and  perhaps  from  some 
change  in  the  texture  of  the  skin  itself. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that,  so  far,  the 
progress  of  physiological  inquiry  renders  the 
propriety  of  the  use  of  alcohol  in  health  mobb 
AND  KOBB  DOUBTFUL.  It  appears  to  decrease 
strength,  and  to  impair  nutrition  by  hindering 
oxidation,  and,  if  in  large  quantities,  the  re- 
ception of  food ;  while,  if  habitually  taken  in 
any  large  quantity,  it  leads  to  degeneration  of 
the  tissues  of  certain  organs,  especially  of  the 
liver,  the  nervous  system,  the  lungs,  heart,  and 
kidneys.  If  we  look  upon  the  body  as  an  agent 
of  work,  from  which  we  wish  to  obtain  as  much 
mechanical  and  mental  force  as  is  compatible 
with  health,  we  can  consider  the  effect  of  alco- 
hol, per  §e,  as  sikplt  ▲  mbans  of  pbbvbbtino 
THIS  DBTBLOPXBirT  OF  FOBCB.  In  the  casc  of 
beer  and  the  weaker  wines,  experience  most  de- 
cidedly shows  that  the  highest  health,  the 
greatest  vigor,  and  long  life,  are  quite  compat- 
ible with  entire  absence  from  these  liquids. 


In  the  case  of  spirits,  I  believe  it  may  be  as- 
serted that  experience  doee  not  sanction  their  use, 

BVIDBBOB  AOAOrST  THB  USB  OF    8PIBITB    UKDBB 
DIFFBBBMT  CIBCUMSTABCB8. 

Under  Cold, — There  is  a  singular  unanimity 
of  opinion  on  this  point ;  all  observers  condemn 
the  use  of  spirits,  and  even  of  wine  and  beer, 
as  a  preventive  against  cold.  In  the  Arctic  re- 
gions we  have  the  evidence  of  Kichardson,  Mr. 
Goodsir,  Dr.  King,  Captain  Kennedy,  Dr.  Kaue, 
Dr,  Hayes,  and  others.  Dr.  Hayes  says  that  he 
will  not  only  not  use  spirits,  but  will  take  no 
man  who  does.     Dr.  Hooker  testifies  to  the 

* 

same  effoot  among  whalers  in  the  Antarctic  re- 
gions. Ulloa  long  ago  noticed  the  same  thing 
in  ascending  mountains.  Dr.  Carpenter  says 
that  the  Russian  army,  when  on  the  march  in 
cold  weather,  not  only  use  no  ppirits,  but  that 
no  man  is  allowed  to  march  who  has  lately 
taken  any.  The  guides  at  Chamouni  and  the 
Oberland,  when  out  in  the  winter,  have  invari- 
ably found  spirits  hurtful.  The  bathmg  men 
at  Dieppe,  who  are  much  exposed  to  cold  from 
long  standing  m  the  sea,  also  find  that  spirits 
are  hurtful.  The  instances  in  which  spirits  are 
supposed  to  be  useful  are  those  in  which  hot 
water  is  taken  with  them,  and  the  benefit  is 
doubtless  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  water. 

Seat, — The  common  notion  that  some  form 
of  alcoholic  beverage  is  necessary  in  tropical 
climates  is,  I  firmly  believe,  a  mischievous  de- 
lusion. The  records  of  the  Eighty -fourth  In- 
diana Begiment,  in  which  I  formerly  served, 
numbered  many  teetotalers,  and  these  records 
show  that  these  teetotalers  were  more  healthy, 
more  vigorous,  and  far  better  soldiers  than 
those  who  did  not  abstain.  The  experience  of 
almost  every  hunter  in  India  will  be  in  accord- 
ance with  thia.  Tropical  climates  are  precisely 
the  places  where  alcohol  ia  moat  hurtful. 


THB  BZP08UBBS  AMD  BXBBTXOBB  OF  WAB. 

The  greatest  fatigues,  both  in  hot  and  oold 
cliiftates,  have  been  best  borne  hymen  who  took 
no  aloohol  in  any  ahape.  Robert  Jackson 
marched  one  hundred  and  eighteen  miles  in 
twenty-four  hours,  in  Jamaica,  carrying  a  load 
equal  to  a  soldier's,  and  saya:  **  The  English 
soldier  may  be  rendered  capable  of  going 
through  the  severest  service  in  the  Weetlndiefi, 
and  that  temperance  will  be  one  of  the  best 
means  of  enabling  him  to  perform  his  duty 
with  safety  and  comfort."  Even  under  oiroum- 
stances  when  the  use  of  spirits  might  be  sup- 
pofted  to  be  useful,  as  when  men  are  exposed  to 
wet  and  cold,  soldiers  are  better  off  without 
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alcohol.  On  this  point  no  testimony  can  be 
stronger  than  that  given  by  Bir  John  Hall. 
He  says  :  *'  My  own  opinion  is  that  neither 
spirit,  wine,  nor  malt  liquors  are  necessary  to 
health.  The  healthiest  army  I  ever  served  with 
had  not  a  single  drop  of  any  of  them ;  and  al- 
though it  was  exposed  to  all  the  hardships  of 
Kaffir  warfare  at  the  Gapie  of  Good  Hope,  in 
wet  and  inclement  weather,  without  tents  or 
shelter  of  any  kind,  the  sick-list  seldom  ex- 
ceeded one  per  cent.*' 

Dr.  Mann  says :  **  The  Fourth  Massachusetts 
Regiment,  at  that  eventful  period  at  which  I 
was  the  surgeon,  lost  in  three  years  by  sickness 
not  more  than  five  or  six  men.  This  was  dur* 
ing  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  the  army 
received  no  pay,  and  possessed  not  the  means  to 
procure  spirits.  The  embarrassment  was  con- 
sidered a  national  calamity,  but  it  proved  a 
blessing  to  the  soldier.  When  he  is  foimd  poor 
in  money — it  is  always  the  case — he  abounds  in 
health,  .a  fact  worth  recording.*' 

DisetpltMj  Ttmper,  ChserftUnsts,  Endurance^ — 
It  is  a  fact  known  to  all  that  good  discipline 
goej  with  temperance.  The  courage  and  endur- 
ance of  a  drunkard  are  always  lessenedi  and 
in  a  degree  far  short  of  drunkenness ;  while  tem- 
perance raises  the  boldness,  cheerfulness,  and 
spirit  of  the  man.  The  experience  of  the  late 
civil  war  abounds  in  instances  of  the  effects  of 
the  use  and  disuse  of  spirits.  A  surgeon  of  the 
United  States  Army  says :  "  The  curse  of  an 
army  is  intoxicating  liquors ;  the  spirit-ration 
is  the  great  source  of  mischief." 

Giving  Raiiont  to  Soldiers. — The  custom  of  giv- 
ing rations  to  soldiers,  even  now  not  altogether 
discontinued,  was  one  of  those  incredible  mis- 
takes which  are  only  made  worse  by  the  expla- 
nation that  it  was  done  to  please  the  meo,  and 
to  cover  neglect  in  other  ways.  If  any  one 
wishes  to  see  what  the  English  army  was  in 
former  days,  and  how  mib'tary  regulations  made 
men  drunkards  in  spite  of  themselves,  I  may 
refer  them  to  an  old  Peninsular  surgeon's 
(William  Ferguson)  notes  and  recollections 
(1846)  from  a  professional  life.  "During  the 
last  war,"  h6  says,  "  our  sailors  and  soldiers  ap- 
peared to  live  only  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
drunk.  With  them  it  seemed  to  be  the  chief 
article  of  their  creed— the  chief  end  of  life. 
*  Grog,  grog,'  was  still  the  cry.  I  have  seen  it^ 
as  it  were,  forced  down  the  throats  of  the  in- 
nocent negro  boy  and  the  uncorrupted  young 
recruit.  We  seemed  to  believe  that  the  term 
aqua  vita  w«is  its  true  designation.  Every  one 
•was  to  have  it,  no  matter  what  the  age,  the 


color,  the  country,  or  the  breeding.  At  the 
battle  of  the  Busaco,  I  saw  a  party  of  Portn- 
g^ese  Artillery,  as  soon  as  the  rum-ration  was 
served,  as  if  they  had  been  possessed  by  a  devils 
draw  their  swords  and  fight  with  one  another, 
when  actually  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy." 

There  is  too  much  reason  to  feat  hat  many 
officers  still  believe  that  soldiers  must  ha.r% 
spirits.  Ferguson  says  that  "the  exceeding 
vulgarity  of  the  prejudice  that  ardent  spirits 
impart  strength  and  vigor  to  the  frame  is  die- 
graceful  to  educated  men."  Although  in  the 
army  drinking  is  the  great  source  of  all  crime 
and  insubordination ;  although,  even  within 
the  last  twelve  years,  we  have  had  one,  if  not 
more,  instances  that,  even  during  an  aesaolt^ 
men  will  sacrifice  any  thing,  even  their  honor, 
to  obtain  spirits ;  although  the  best  offioeza 
know  that  this  is  one  point  on  which  they  can 
not  depend  on  their  men,  laFtoo  little  has  been 
done  to  make  soldiers  temperate.  Il  is  the 
same  in  civil  life  ;  there  is  no  question  that  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  physical  evils  proceeding 
from  drink  are  beyond  all  recording,  and  yet 
the  attempts  made  to  secure  a  complete  legisla- 
tive consideration  of  the  question  are  looked 
upon  as  the  delusions  of  fanatics,  and  are  op- 
posed with  a  bitterness  which  could  only  be 
justified  if  the  degradation,  and  not  the  im- 
provement, of  mankind,  was  desired.  To  see 
an  Ecumenical  Council  assembled,  composed  of 
religious  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
to  discuss  and  decide  upon  the  infallibflity  of 
the  Pope,  while  they  neglect  the  world-wide 
evil  of  drunkenness  and  its'  accompanying 
crimes,  is  indeed  to  take  "  tithes  of  anise  and 
cummin,  and  to  neglect  the  weightier  matters 
of  the  law." 

COKCLUSXOV. 

Looking  back  at  the  evidence,  it  may  ba 
asked  :  *'  If  the  question  lies  at  any  time  be- 
tween the  use  of  spirits  and  total  abstinence, 
which  is  best  ?" 

To  me  there  seems  but  one  answer.  If  spirits 
neither  give  strength  to  the  body,  nor  sustain 
it  against  disease — are  not.  protection  against 
cold  and  wet,  and  aggravate  rather  than  miti- 
gate the  eifects  of  heat ;  if  their  use,  even  in 
moderation,  increases  crime,  injures  self-con- 
trol, and  impairs  hope  and  cheft-fulness ;  if  the 
severest  trials  of  life  have  not  been  merely 
borne,  but  most  easily  borne,  without  them ;  if 
there  is  no  evidence  that  they  are  protection 
against  malaria  or  other  diseases,  then  I  con- 
ceive that  WB  ARB  irOT  JUBTIFISD  in  SAKCTIOr- 
ITKQ  THBIB  UBB  UNDBB  AST  CIBCUXBTASrGBS. 
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The   Young   and    their   Associates. 


BT  M&S.  H.   C.   BIBSSALL. 


A  LADY,  who  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  the 
world,  has  told  me  that  one  of  the  most 
valaahlo  lessons  of  her  life  was  taught  her  in  a 
few  sentences  by  her  father.  Upon  the  evening 
of  her  first  appearance  in  society,  he  called  her 
info  his  library,  and  said  to  her,  in  a  very  grave 
and  decided  manner :  "  I  have  a  few  words  of 
advice  to  give  you.  You  will  see,  this  evening, 
a  large  collection  of  young  people,  and  I  want 
to  warn  you  against  two  things  in  your  inter- 
course with  them — affectation  and  flirting.  Be 
social  and  merry;  enjoy  yourself  as  much  as 
you  can ;  but  remember  throughout  the  whole 
evening  that  my  eye  is  upon  you,  and  if  I  de- 
tect the  least  sign  of  either  of  the  faults  I  have 
mentioned,  I  shall  take  it  as  an  indication  that 
your  character  is  not  mature  enough  for  the  en- 
joyment of  society,  and  shall  forbid  your  seeing 
any  more  of  it  at  present."  This  lady  was  by 
nature  gay,  and  full  of  spirits  and  mischief,  and 
savs  that  her  father's  words  alone  saved  her 
from  being  guilty  of  the  miserable,  lowering 
fault  of  flirting.  They  seemed  to  her  at  the 
time  stem  and  harsh,  for  they  were  in.  con- 
trast to  her  father's  usual  mild  manner,  but 
their  good  effect  was  very  decided. 

As  children  pass  from  the  direct  control  of 
their  parents  into  the  independent  state  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  there  should  be  no  re- 
laxation in  the  parents'  efforts  to  make  them 
higli-toned.  And  in  no  particular  is  this  more 
necessary  than  in  regulating  their  habits  of  as- 
sociation with  their  young  friends;  for  from 
this  intercourse  they  may  receive  much  harm, 
unless  protected  against  it  by  a  goad  suit  of 
moral  armor.  It  may  have  been  a  life-long  ef- 
fort of  parents  to  teach  their  children  sincerity, 
and  yet  they  tacitly  consent  to  the  habit  of  af- 
fectation which  they  see  growing  upon  their 
daughters  as  they  begin  to  associate  with  other 
young  people.  They  may  know  that  their 
daughters  mean  well  in  general,  that  they  have 
set  a  high  standard  of  excellence  before  them 
for  imitation,  and  they  may  think  that  so  tri- 
fling an  imperfection  is  not  worth  minding — 
that  it  will  all  rub  off.  They  Aiould  have 
learned  by  experience  that  whatever  fault  once 
Bullies  a  character,  although  it  may  be  wiped 
away,  always  leaves  a  stain,  perceptible,  at 
least,  to  the  one  affected.  Affectation  may  ripen 
into  insincerity  of  the  worst  kind,  and  both 


our  sons  avd  daughters  should  be  taught  to  be 
what  they  seem,  and  to  seem  what  they  are. 
Flirting  may  be  named  one  of  the  evil  fruits  of 
affectation  ;  for  what  is  it  but  the  assumed  ap- 
pearance of  special  regard  for  one  ^hom  a  per- 
son does  not  particularly  like,  or  of  dislike  for 
a  well-loved  one,  or  both  at  the  same  time  ?  It 
can  not  be  too  strictly  guarded  against  by  pa- 
rents. 

We  frequently  hear  a  groaning  among  el- 
derly people  over  the  **  good  old  times,"  and  ev- 
ery thing  pertiiining  to  the  present  day  is 
spoken  of  as  much  inferior  to  old-time  things, 
and  many  a  quiet  laugh  we  enjoy,  but  without 
malice,  at  their  expense.  They  lay  the  blame 
of  so  many  girls  being  useless  ornaments  to  so- 
ciety upon  the  fact  that  the  piano  has  usurped 
the  place  of  the  spinning-wheel,  not  realizing 
that,  in  this  time  of  improvements  and  labor- 
saving  machines,  the  spinning-wheel  is  an  im- 
possibility, and  also  losing  eight  of  the  fact 
that  the  change  in  the  spirit  of  parents  and  of 
the  times,  and  not  the  piano,  has  done  the  mis- 
chief. 

Oar  training  of  children  would  doubtless  be 
the  better  for  having  something  more  of  the 
old-fashioned  element  in  it. 

I  think,  for  instano«,  that  a  family  in  which 
there  are  from  two  to  four  daughters  should  be 
able  to  carry  on  all  the  housework,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  many  labor-saving  machines, 
and  without  the  disagreeable  appendage  of  a 
servant. 

When  a  young  lady's  so-called  education  is 
completed,  how  often  we  see  her  sitting  down 
to  novels  and  embroidery  for  from  six  to  ten 
years  of  her  life.  Oensorious  friends,  out  of 
hearing  distance,  blame  her  for  her  course  of 
"  laziness,"  and  the  fact  is  they  are  not  blaming 
the  right  person  at  all.  The  young  lady  her- 
self may  have  an  earnest  desire  to  bo  useful, 
but  she  sees  no  opening  for  her.  Servants  are 
in  the  kitchen ;  mother  keeps  the  keys  and  su- 
perintends operations ;  daughter  sits  in  the  par- 
lor, becoming  more  and  more  discontented 
while  thinking  of,  and  longing  for,  her  "  voca- 
tion !" 

The  labors  of  a  household  might  easily  be  so 
divided  among  its  daughters  as  to  make  them 
feel  that  they  had,  at  least,  a  vocation,  if  not 
precisely  the  one  most  fitted  to  them,  and  plenty 
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of  time  reserred  for  recreation  and  the  practice 
of  the  feminine  accomplishmentB,  irhich  are  so 
pretty  and  graoefal  in  their  proper  places.  In 
the  old  days  it  was  thought  part  of  a  girl's 
duty  to  lay  ap  for  herself  a  stock  of  hedding 
and  articles  of  household  nse ;  she  took  much 
pleasure  in  it,  and  it  passed  away  much  leisure 
time  in  a  happy  and  useful  way,  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  spent  in  sighing  for  a  yo- 
cation.    • 

Now-tt-days,  young  ladies  taught  to  do  this 
are  looked  upon  as  eccentiio  and  in  haste  to  get 
married.  They  are  allowed  to  spend  all  their 
energies  in  trying  to  catch  husbands  by  their 
airs  and  graceSi  and  it  is  not  noticed  as  unlady- 
like ;  but  if  they  were  to  sit  down,  as  in  old 
times,  to  make  sheets  and  qu)lt  bedquiltSi  the 
finger  of  Madam  Grundy  would  be  immediately 
pointed  at  them. 

The  excuse  often  given  for  the  change  is,  that 
every  thing  for  household  use  can  now  be 
bought,  ready  made,  just  at  cheaply  as  it  can  be 
prepared  at  home*  I  have  known  this  reason 
to  be  given  by  mothers  of  daughters  who  were 
already  engaged  to  be  married,  and  who  had 
nothing  to  look  forward  to  as  assistance  in  pro- 
viding them  with  the  articles  necessary  to 
housekeeping.  And  then  I  have  known  these 
young  ladies,  after  passively  waiting  a  number 
of  years  in  the  vain  hope  of  seeing  a  good  sup- 
ply of  bedding,  furniture,  etc.,  "  drop  down" 
or  *'  turn  ap,"  married,  their  trousseau  using  up 
all  their  parents*  surplus  means,  and  they,  hav- 
ing not  the  wherewithaf  to  buy  the  blankets, 
etc..  for  which  they  had  fondly  longed,  obliged 
to  commence  boarding  instead  of  having  a 
liouse  of  their  own. 

How  much  better  mi(;ht  their  mothers  have 
put  aside  all  false  notions,  and  encouraged  their 
daughters  to  gather  together  and  make  needed 
articUs  from  time  to  time,  as  the  materials  and 
opportunity  offered.  There  is  no  reason  why 
this  course  should  not  be  pursued,  for  every 
thoughtful  person  knows  that  we  can  not  buy 
any  thing  made  by  the  needle  of  machine  just 
OS  cheaply  as  we  could  make  it  ourselves,  unless 
we  have  employed  our  time  in  something  equally 
remunerative.  We  must  pay  for  the  time  and 
labor  expended  upon  them  virtually  twice  over, 
if  we  count  the  years  wasted  by  our  daughters 
which  might  have  been  employed  in  this  work. 

That  there  is  just  as  much  necessity  for  econ- 
omy throughout  our  land  as  ever  there  was  is 
plainly  indicated  by  the  numerous  books  and 
transient  articles  constantly  appearing  upon  the 
subject  of  living  cheaply. 

There  seems  to  be  no  feeling  of  objection  to 


economy  after  marriage,  but  it  is  deemed  a  Bin 
against  conventionalitieB  to  show  a  need  of  it^ 
or  of  even  a  preparation  for  it,  previous  to  mar- 
riage. 

The  mother  should  teach  her  daughten  econ- 
omy,  not  only  in  the  direction  I  have  men- 
tioned, but  in  all  the  departments  of  housekeep- 
ing, as  being  as  important  a  duty  as  she  has  to 
perform. 

In  the  labor  of  housekeeping,  while  sedulous 
in  inculcating  the  spirit  of  thoroughness,  the 
mother  should  avoid  teaching  that  over-care- 
fulness which  exhausts  itself  upon  the  minute 
details  of  work,  and  renders  a  person  really  in- 
efficient. If  a  girl  is  naturally  slow  ^d  plod- 
ding, she  should  be  taught  deftness,  if  possibltt. 
It  is  a  quality  which  but  few  persons  possess  as 
a  natural  gift,  but  it  may  be  cultivated  indefi- 
nitely. It  is  not  simply  quickness,  for  that  aUme 
frequently  leads  us  into  errors  which  can  only 
be  rectified  by  time ;  it  is  a  something  which 
makes  us  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time, 
which  puts  our  household  machinery  into  snch 
excellent  running  order,  that  lookers-on  are  not 
conscious  of  the  presence  of  any  machinery  or 
hard  labor.  Our  observation'hiust  have  shown 
us  that  a  great  deal  of  our  happiness  is  depend- 
ent upon  our  health,  and  the  latter,  in  turn, 
upon  the  nature  of  our  daily  diet,  and  the  way 
in  which  it  has  been  put  together.  Mothers 
should  therefore  themselves  understand  the 
proper  construction  of  food,  and  should  teach 
their  daughters  so  well  that,  when  they  have 
homes  of  their  own,  they  may  never  encounter 
sour  looks  made  sour  and  sullen  by  the  repeated 
use  of  sour  and  heavy  bread,  half-oooked  vege- 
tables, soggy  cake,  pastry,  etc.  Young  people 
—young  men  as  well  as  young  women — should 
be  proficient  in  nursing  the  sick.  They  should 
be  accustomed  from  their  very  childhood  to  the 
practice  of  the  various  offices  of  friendship  to 
the  sick.  If  circumstances  prevent  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  studied  knowledge  of  the  art,  they 
should,  at  least,  learn  by  example,  precept,  and 
practice  enough  of  the  essentials  of  good  nurs- 
ing to  make  themselves  valuable  aids  in  the 
sick  room.  They  must  understand  that  little 
things  are  of  great  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
the  sick ;  they  must  learn  to  make  themselves 
the  mind  of  the  patient. 

Knowledge  of  this  kind  is  never  xueLeaK,  for 
we  can  all  find  occasions  for  practising  it,  and 
it  assists  in  making  us  more  tender-hearted  and 
sympathetic. 

Young  people  should  be  kept  busy,  not  al- 
ways in  work,  but  in  something  that  is  good 
for  them  to  do. 
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If,  in  the  conrse  of  time,  their  inclinatiooB 
lead  them  to  occnpationd  which  taVe  them  from 
home,  the  parents  should  bid  them  Qod-speed, 
oonfldent  in  the  strength  and  hinding  force  of 
their  mutual  affection,  and  not  weaUj  keeping 
them  at  home  for  some  of  the  best  years  of 
their  lives.  A  case  in  illustration :  A  lady  has 
two  sons,  one  twenty-three  and  the  other  twenty 
years  of  age ;  they  have  no  employment ;  they 
do  not  like  the  hometdufcies,  and  take  no  part 
in  them ;  they  sometimes  become  restless,  and 
talk  of  attempting  some  business  forthemselres. 
Upon  such  occasions  the  mother  says :  **  Oh  no, 
not  yet ;  I  can  not  bear  to  think  of  being  left 
desolate ;  stay  a  little  longer  at  home  as  chil- 
dren; there  is  time  enough."  Such  a  course 
suggests  the  well-known  words :  ^*  Tut  m  lUtU 
aUepf  a  UttU  slumber,  a  little  f elding  of  the  hande 
to  sleep"  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention 
the  almost  ineyitable  result.  And  so  with 
daughters— they  should  be  busy,  and  if  their 
active  minds  make  them  desire  further  occupa- 
tion than  they  can  find  at  home,  they  should  be 
allowed  to  consult  their  tastes ;  for  at  no  time 
of  life  is  the  mischief-finder  lor  idle  hands  so 
unremitting  and  successful  as  at  this  time  of 
budding  and  blossoming  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
desires.  Young  people  should  now  be  upon 
easy  and  intimate  terms  with  their  parents; 
the  time  for  government  and  submission  having 
passed  away,  they  should  enjoy  the  society  of 
each  other  upon  a  footing  of  something  like 
equality.  Parents  should  adopt  the  habit  of 
advising  with  their  children  upon  matters  of 
importance,  a  course  equally  advantageous  to 
parents  and  children — to  parents,  because  as 
ihey  advance  in  life  their  opinions  frequently 
become  one-sided,  biased  by  acctmiulated  preju- 
dices, and  behind  the  age ;  their  children's  sug- 
gestions, sent  plowing  around  the  old-rooted 
ideas,  loosening  the  hard  soil,  and  letting  fp,  the 
^  freshness  and  sunlight  of  their  own  more  youth- 
fid  and  modem  experience,  may  be  of  great 
value.  The  children,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
benefited  by  the  exercise  of  their  judgment, 
which  goes  to  improve  its  quality  and  strengtb. 
The  feeling,  also,  that  their  parents  are  willing 
to  confide  in  them,  and  to  trust  their  youthful 
advice,  strengthens  the  bond  of  attachment  be- 
tween them,  and  increases  their  self-respect  and 
veneration  for  their  parents. 

In  some  families,  where  there  is  freedom  and 
trust  in  regard  to  most  matters,  there  is  often 
found  the  closest  reserve  in  regard  to  religious 
feelings.  The  reason  usually  given  is,  that 
children,  from  being  in  daily  contact  with  their 
parents,  are  better  acquainted  with  their  faults 


than  any  one  else ;  and  therefore,  for  very 
shame,  the  parents  do  not  speak  of  that  which 
they  so  poorly  practise.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  specious  sophistries  of  our  arch-enemy. 
It  is  our  plain  duty  to  speak  f^ly  and  often  to 
our  children  of  our  inner  lifs  and  of  our  Quide 
and  Helper— not  in  a  formal,  set  manner,  but 
reverently  and  lovingly. 

There  is  frequently  a  suspension  of  confidence 
when  children  form  those  attachments  which 
axe  to  result  in  new  family  bonds.  This  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  thoughtful  fiskther  and 
mother,  looking  at  those  chosen  by  their  chil- 
dren with  the  eyes  of  their  maturer  age  and 
judgment,  see  flaws  of  character  which,  in  their. 
opinion,  render  them  unsuitable  for  their  chil- 
dren. Their  opinion  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
express,  which  is  an  error  of  judgment. 

They  should  look  back  to  their  own  youth. 
Were  they  perfect  when  they  were  married  P 
Are  they  perfect  now  f  la  not  every  thing  they 
have  gained  in  strength  or  loveliness  of  charac- 
ter the  direct  result  of  earnest  and  persistent 
effort  in  overcoming  faults  quite  as  glaring  as 
those  of  the  persons  in  question  ;  and  is  it  not 
quite  as  natural  that  the  latter  should  struggle 
to  improve  themselves  P  The  mother  has  an- 
other reason — nature  cries  out  with  the  agony 
of  the  thought  that  her  children  are,  in  one 
sense,  to  be  taken  from  her ;  that  she  is  to  be 
no  longer  the  first  one  with  them ;  that  they 
are  to  find  rest  and  comfort  and  confidence  in 
another  heart  than  her  own.  The  feeling  can 
not  be  helped,  but  the  mother  who  has  gone 
thus  far  sueoessfdlly  in  the  management  of  her 
ohildfen  will  not  falter  here.  It  is  a  bitter  and 
heart-rending  time,  but  she  will  pass  through 
it  bravely,  and  give  to  her  children  the  appro- 
val, encouragement,  and  love  which  they  need. 

If  parents  meet  their  children  in  this  way, 
they  win  be  made  the  first  and  most  precious 
oonfldants  in  regard  to  the  new  loves,  and  this 
will  continue  even  after  marriage.  There  are 
fSftmilies  in  which  the  married  children  never 
attempt  any  matter  of  great  importance  with- 
out consulting  their  parents. 

There  tore  strong,  sensible  men,  and  intelli- 
gent, self-reliaat  women,  who  never  omit  their 
seasons  of  sitting  at  their  parents'  feet  to  gain 
more  wisdom,  and  to  rest  and  warm  themselves 
in  the  atmosphere  of  love  which  they  ever  find 
there.  And  this  is  the  sweet  and  fitting  reward 
of  those  who  have  faithftdly  accomplished  the 
training  of  their  children,  and  one  which  they 
may  expect.  They  who  start  zealously  upon 
the  course  of  parental  duty,  but  fiag  on  the 
way,  giving  up  one  item  after  another  of  duty 
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can  not  look  for  this  reward.  There  are  thoie 
occasionally  bom  into  the  world  who  may  nerer 
he  tanght  the  righit — their  natures  are  full  of 
in-horn  evil  which  will  woric  oat  all  throngik 
their  lives.  Bat  it  is  not  with  such  annatoral 
exceptions  that  we  often  have  to  do.  Yfe  have 
the  warrant  of  ondeniable  authority  for  the 
precept  and  its  accompanying  promise :  **  Train 


up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when 
he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it/'  Still  sa- 
perior  to  the  joy  of  having  children  to  rise  up 
and  call  us  blessed,  is  our  sore  hope  thai,  whcoo 
we  all  meet  as  children  in  the  great  home  of 
Eternity,  we  shall  receive  the  everlasting  r»- 
ward  granted  to  victors  over  self  and  tha  ^mns 
of  selfldmess. 


-^«- 


-»-•- 


Rhymes 


BT  9KB  WHO  DXD  HOT  WBITB  *'B0CX  MB  TO  8LEBF,  MOTHER." 

fTlHEEE  4re  sad  poets,  who  sing  us  of  life 
~^  As  toiling,  and  weary  with  sorrow  and  strife ; 
Strong  in  thoir  manhood,  they  sigh  and  complain,* 
Pleading  for  childhood  and  spring-time  again ; 
Finding  no  pleasure  in  brave- toiling  years, 
Moaning  impatiently  o'er  *'  wasted  tears,*' 
Crying,  in  anguish  and  suffering  deep, 
**  Bock  me  to  sleep,  mother— rock  me  to  sleep." 

• 

Brings  not  well-doing  its  own  fall  reward  f 

Has  not  each  true  soul  its  trust  in  the  Lord  ? 

Pain  may  oppress  us,  and  sorrow  may  come, 

Grief  overshadow  the  heart  and  the  hom^ ; 

Faithful  ones  know  that  the  storm  will  float  by, 

Leaving  the  rainbow  still  spanning  the  sky  ; 

And  Hope  plumes  her  wings,  even  while  the  eyes  weep, 

Soaring  upward  and  onward  where  souls  ask  not  sleep. 


Never  was  loving  unreoompeased  yet, 

Never  a  good  deed  that  left  a  regret ; ' 

Sad  disappointment  may  encompass  us  round, 

Yice  and  temptation  in  plenty  be  foond ; 

Spring  may  have  fled  with  its  passing  perfume. 

Dear  ones  have  gone  from  our  sight  to  the  tomb ; 

True  hearts,  though  saddened,  some  treasures  will  keep, 

Guarded  by  angels  whose  eyes  never  sleep. 

Shame  and  dishonor  wiU  ever  bring  shame, 
Blaming  and  coldness  will  ever  meet  blame ; 
Beddess  deceivers  will  still  be  deceived, 
Heartless  aggrievers  b^  surely  aggrieved ; 

Hr.  0.  H.  W.  Ball  daiou  to'be  the  author  of  **  £ock  Mm  to  Sleep,  Hother,**  oompotad  by  Slotenca  Percy. 


^i^«^^^^^^^ 
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Selfishness  still  mix  the  gall  with  the  sweet, 
Envy  and  Pride  scatter  flints  for  the  feet ; 
Hate  shuns  its  fatore,  and  hack  ward  would  creep, 
Seeking  surcease  of  sorrow  in  childhood  and  sleep. 

.    A  pure  faith  hath  ever  for  sorrow  a  halm, 
A  sure  hope  can  whisper  the  tempest  to  calm ; 
Earth  has  no  soffering,  life  has  no  sting 
So  poison  and  pointed,  bat  true  love  oan  bring 
From  treasures  unwasted  a  health^kgiving  draught. 
To  blunt  the  keen  pang  of  misfortune  or  wrath — 
Till  over  the  senses  serene  peace  shall  creep, 
And  the  heart  rise  refreshed  from  the  resting  and  sleep. 

Cast  abroad  on  the  waters  thy  bread,  O  true  Soul ! 
Fear  not  and  £aint  not,  though  black  waves  may  roll, 
Bearing  thy  earth-hopes  away  from  thy  sight, 
Striving  to  'whelm  thee  in  darkness  and  night; 
Shaking  thy  robes  from  temptation  and  sin, 
Keeping  love's  jewels  untarnished  within, 
On  through  the  darkness  triumphantly  sweep, 
Blessing  and  blessed  till  the  earth-life  shall  sleep  I 

Onward,  then,  onward,  O  Time  I  in  thy  flight 

Bearing  us  nearer  the  fountain  of  light ; 

Onward  and  upward,  O  Heart  V  beating  still 

Unshrinking  in  duty,  with  resolute  will. 

Of  the  now  make  the  best,  and,  whatever  betide, 

To-morrow,  remember,  "  the  Lord  will  provide  ;" 

Be  faithful  to  all  that  he  gives  thee  to  keep, 

Till  in  glory  thy  vpirit  is  raajiomed  fzoo^  sleep* 

F1UN0B8  jyidXA.  QA.QK 


What   are   Tears? 

T  ITTLE  pearls  from  out  the  valley 
Where  the  fount  of  feejiing  flows ; 
Little  dew-drops  softly  resting 
On  the  petals  of  the  rose. 

Little  emblems  of  repentance 

In  the  hardened  sinner's  eye ; 
Telling  of  a  love  long  buried. 

Which,  though  crushed,  may  never  die. 

LiCUe  rain-drops  falling  earthward 
When  the  cloud  of  sorirow  lowers, 

Freeing  it  from  half  its  burden 

As  the  douds  are  freed  by  Bhoweau^Sfltctid, 
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A   Sound    Heart. 


BT   SBT.   CHARLS8  M.    BRIOOAM. 


^^  A  ^^"^^  heaxt  is  tbe  life  of  the  flesh/' 
■■*^  says  the  Hebrew  proverb,  and  of  this 
proverb  the  pains  and  diseases  of  men  are  the 
perpetnal  commentary.  Of  the  fleshly  life  the 
heart  is  the  centre,  not  only  aceording  to  the 
ancient  prejudice,  bat  according  to  the  latest  an- 
atomical discoreries.  It  has  not  now,  indeed, 
its  former  rank  as  the  seat  of  passion  and  wis- 
dom. In  these  last  years,  physiology  has  shown 
the  soul  of  man  nearer  to  tbe  brain  than  to  the 
heart— the  skall,  and  not  the  rib-chest,  holds 
the  spiritual  treasnre.  But  for  physical  life,  for 
the  Deeds  of  the  body,  the  heart  is  of  the  flrst 
importance.  No  man  or  woman  can  be  **  heart- 
less" and  continue  to  live,  except  in  metaphor. 
The  lungs  may  be  pierced,  the  bowels  may  gush 
out,  the  limbs  maybe  amputated,  the  brain  may 
lose  something  of  its  substance ;  but  a  shot  in 
the  heart,  any  breaking  of  its  wall,  is  fatal. 
There  is  no  animal  life  without  some  kind  of  a 
heart.  This  is  the  working  force  of  the  body, 
which  never  rests,  never,  for  more  than  a  mo- 
ment, pauses  in  its  work,  and  over  which  voli- 
tion has  no  power.  You  may  hold  your  breath 
for  seconds,  even  for  minutes ;  you  may  fasten 
the  muscles,  so  that  they  shall  not  move ;  you 
may  leave  the  brain  to  slumber ;  but  you  can 
not  will  the  heart  to  stop  beating.  From  birth 
to  death,  in  all  seasons,  in  all  atmospheres,  in 
all  experiences,  by  night  as  by  day,  In  age  as  in 
youth,  in  rest  as  in  motion,  that  even  work  goes 
on  ;  and  all  its  work  does  not  wear  it  out 
This  realises  perpetual  motion  in  the  life  of 
man.  The  motion  may  be  quicker  or  slower, 
but  it  goes  on,  no  matter  where  we  are  or  what 
we  are  doing.  It  has  no  care  for  circumstance 
or  for  character.  A  very  wicked  man  may 
have  just  as  righteous  a  heart,  literally  speak- 
ing, as  a  very  good  man,  a  heart  which  is  just 
as  faithful  to  its  duty.  If  the  black  drop  is  in 
it,  no  one  can  see  that  drop.  If  the  white  spots 
of  disease  are  there,  they  are  invisible. 

The  heart,  in  our  common  and  traditional 
speech,  has  to  do  with  so  many  things  of  a  spir- 
itual kind,  that  its  physical  relations  are  not 
easily  separated.  Tbe  sacred  volume  Joins 
''  heart"  to  wiU,  to  feeling,  to  knowledge,  and 
qualifles  it  by  all  kinds  of  epithet  It  is  a  sin- 
gular fact,  however,  that  without  knowing  it 
tbe  sacred  writers  use  epithets  of  the  spiritual 
heart,  which  exactly  deaoribe  the  maladies  and 


dangers  of  the  physical  heart  The  "  stony** 
heart  of  which  they  speak  is  found  almoat  liter- 
ally when  the  valves  and  pa&eages  of  this  mns- 
de  are  turned  to  bone.  The  "  broken"  heart  is 
not  an  impossible  condition,  as  medical  experts 
know.  There  are  hearts  that "  wax  gross,"  and 
hearts  that  **  grow  fat,*'  and  hearts  that  ate 
«  hardened."  There  are  *'  swollen"  hestrts,  and 
^'  shrunken'*  hearts,  and  hearts  "  turned  back- 
ward." What  the  Scripture  says  of  the  heart 
of  Job,  which  Ood  made  "  soft,"  and  the  heart 
of  Pharaoh,  which  Qod  "  hardened,"  and  the 
heart  of  David,  which  "  smote  him,"  and  the 
**  slow  hearts"  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  is  re- 
peated in  the  details  and  demonstratioiL  of  car- 
diao  pathology.  Kay,  even  that  "Beast^i 
heart"  which  Nebuchadneazar  saw  in  his  dream 
as  tbe  portion  of  the  wicked  man,  is  curioudy 
justified  by  the  "  eer  hovinum"  a  disease  of  the 
heart  which  is  treated  in  the  books  of  medicine. 
Even  cases  of  a  "  doable"  heart  are  on  recofd 
in  the  catalogue  of  animal  monstrosities.  PoMt' 
morttm  examinations  not  seldom  show  an  "  un- 
clean" heart,  to  which  unhealthy  parasites  have 
fastened  themselves ;  and  that  peculiar  hum  of 
the  arteries,  which  the  French  auseultators  call 
bruit  de  diabie,  may  illustrate  for  us  the  devil  in 
the  heart  of  Judas.  Indeed,  what  is  the  nhoU 
method  of  auscultation  and  percussion  but  a 
literal ''  trying"  and  ''  searching"  of  the  heart, 
and  "  discerning  of  its  intents  f"  In  this  way 
literally  the  "secrets  of  the  heart  are  made 
manifest,"  and  the  ways  of  the  heart  are  laid 
open.  The  heart  may  not  be  pieroed,  bnt  it  can 
tell  its  tale  to  the  listening  ear. 

And  yet  the  heart  knows  how  to  keep  a  se- 
cret, and  is  very  adroit  in  misleading.  Am 
Jeremy  says,  it  is  *'  deceitful  above  all  things." 
It  may  be  diseased  for  months  and  years  while 
it  gives  no  visible  or  sensible  sign  of  diseass^ 
and  it  may  keep  one  in  constant  fear  of  diseaie, 
when  there  is  no  disease  at  all.  Ko  organ  mors 
than  this  makes  one  a  '*  mdUid*  imaginmr$.*' 
There  is  hardly  any  one,  man  or  woman,  of 
mature  years,  who  has  not  at  times  been  the 
victim  of  an  imaginary  aflisction  of  the  heart, 
even  if  there  has  Vtan  no  "  falling  in  love.'' 
Sympathy  brings  this  fancy.  If  you  talk  with 
an  invalid  of  this  kind  about  his  symptoms, 
straightway  your  own  heart  begins  to  flutter, 
and  strange  sensations  trouble  you  in  the  rs- 
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gion  of  the  chest  Half  the  medical  clan,  who 
hear  lectnreB  npon  the  heart  and  its  functions, 
are  watching  their  own  pulsations  while  they 
listen  to  the  lecturer  •  and  gase  upon  his  dia- 
grams. A  hook  upon  the  heart  is  read  hy  that 
organ  as  well  as  hy  the  eye  and  brain.  The 
actual  hiding  of  the  heart  leares  more  room  for 
the  imagination  to  deal  with  its  phenomena. 
A  good  deal)  certainly,  is  not  imaginary.  The 
functional  derangements  of  the  organ  are  yery 
real.  Its  accelerated  heatings,  its  occasional 
sharp  pains,  the  dull  uneasiness  which  seems  to 
press  around  it,  are  hy  no  means  delusions  in  a 
great  many  oases.  We  can  not  laugh  away  the 
Gonyiction  of  one  who  really  feels  these  troubles, 
or  make  him  believe  that  it  is  all  hallucination. 
Trouble  in  the  heart,  even  when  it  comes  from 
wind  in  the  stomach,  is  too  serious  in  its  effect 
upon  the  mind  to  be  treated  contemptuously. 
There  is  nothing  more  depressing  than  the  con- 
Tiction  that  there  is  something  wrong  about 
the  heart,  we  can  not  exactly  tell  what,  but 
some  disturbing  influence  there— that  we  hare 
what  Solomon  calls  in  that  great  dedication 
speech  for  the  Temple,  a  "  plague  of  the  heart" 

The  heart  is  subject  to  many  and  yery  serious 
*'  plagues."  It  may  grow  beyond  its  bounds  : 
its  walls  may  thicken,  or  may  expand ;  its  chan- 
nels may  be  distended ;  it  may  waste  away  and 
lose  all  its  roundness ;  it  may  melt  away,  erea 
when  the  soul  is  not  sentimental ;  it  may  bo  im- 
bedded in  layers  of  tissue,  or  it  may  be  drowned 
in  dropsical  eflhsion ;  it  may  bo  ossified  or  in- 
durated ;  it  may  be  inflamed  in  its  inner  coat- 
ings, or  in  its  outer  lining ;  aneurism  may  block 

'  doors,  and  anemia  may  leave  its  chambers 

or.fty — these  are  real  troubles,  which  make  a 

lu'  ge  chapter  in  theory  and  practice  of  medi- 

n)i>\    Many  maladies  which  were  formerly  re- 

/crred  to  other  sources,  are  now  traced  to  the 

^  firt  as  their  centre.    Apoplexy  belongs  to  the 

rt  more  than  to  the  head.    Sudden  death  in 

jt  eases  is  ordered  by  this  organ.    The  heart 

now  held  responsible  for  what  used  to  be 

lied  asthma,  and  plethora,  and  has  become 
\i  jstee  for  many  estates  of  the  body.  An  ex- 
amination of  this  organ,  whether  in  its  place, 
or  in  its  communication  with  othef  parts  of  the 
body,  is  the  first  act  of  understanding  and 
prophecy  in  all  disease.  When  a  physician  is 
caUed  to  his  patient,  the  first  thing  that  he  does 
is  to  feel  the  pulse,  to  put  his  fingers  on  the  ar- 
tery that  he  may  so  at  once  get  into  telegraphic 
intercourse  with  the  central  office  and  find  the 
state  of  the  heart  "  Is  the  heart  right  P"  This 
is  a  fundamental  question  of  medical  inquiry  as 
well  as  of  religious  reyivaL    To  ascertain  the 


way  and  work  of  the  heart  is  the  first  need. 
If  there  is  disease  or  disturbance  there,  the 
whole  treatment  will  be  affscted  by  the  revela- 
tion. If  the  currents  there  fiow  regularly  and 
the  valves  move  with  easy  motion,  then  the 
prospect  is  favorable,  and  the  patient  may  be 
safely  and,  wisely  encouraged. 

In  some  families  disease  of  the  heart  is  he- 
reditary. From  father  to  son,  from  geaeration 
to  generation,  it  is  handed  down,  and  the  chil- 
dren know  that  whatever  legacy  of  outward 
possession  may  fidi,  they  carry  this  legacy  in 
the  constitution  of  their  bodies  Where  this 
constitution  is  entailed  in  the  hlood,  the  prayer 
to  be  deliyered  from  sudden  death  is  futile  and 
unavailing,  though  it  be  read  every  Sunday 
with  all  fervour.  If  ancestors  have  died  in 
that  way,  it  is  probable  that  the  habit  will  con- 
tinue. Where  there  is  predisposition  to  disease 
of  the  heart,  there  will  always  he  more  or  less 
apprehension  that  the  call  of  the  heart  may 
stop  the  movement  of  the  machine.  This  ap- 
prehension, after  a  time,  becomes  a  fatalist  re- 
signation, which  gets  so  accustomed  to  expect 
death  at  any  moment,  that  the  fear  seems  to 
subside.  There  are  men  of  venerable  years, 
who  still  eat  well  and  deep  well,  who  tell  you 
that  they  have  had  disease  of  the  heart  ever 
since  they  were  bom,  and  have  never  felt  of  any 
day,  but  that  it  might  be  their  last  day.  There 
was  a  youth  in  Harvard  College  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  who  took  pains  to  inform  all 
his  classmates  at  the  beginning  of  his  course 
that  they  must  not  ask  him  to  walk  or  run 
with  them,  to  play  at  cricket,  or  to  engage  in 
any  manly  sport,  because  his  heart  was  out  of 
order,  because  he  bore  this  inherited  curse  and 
who  after  a  year  or  two  found  that  study  ex- 
cited the  organ  unduly,  and  left  College  alto- 
gether. Tet  he  is  now  the  respectable  father 
of  numerous  children,  portly  and  serene  in 
figure,  and  has  a  reasonable  hope  of  living  to  the 
full  age  of  man.  His  heart  is  still  haunted  by 
the  spectre  of  disease,  but  he*  has  become  so 
wonted  to  the  ghost  that  he  has  ceased  to  vex 
himself  by  fear  of  so  harmless  a  femiliar  spirit 

And  where  this  tendency  to  heart  disease  is 
not  handed  down  in  the  blood,  there  are  many 
causes  which  excite  it  A  common  cold  may 
lodge  its  destruction  in  this  organ.  Rheuma- 
tism goes  there,  and  when  rheumatism  is  fairly 
fastened  in  the  heart,  human  skill  can  not  get 
it  away.  Disease  of  the  lungs  propagates  itself 
very  easily  in  the  premises  of  this  next-door 
neighbour,  and  the  heart  is  rarely  quite  clean 
when  the  lungs  are  foul  and  encumbered.  The 
liver,  which  is  over  against  the  heart,  makes 
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the  lieart  partner  in  ite  mifleries,  and  the  melan- 
choly heart  is  often  only  a  manifestation  of  su- 
perilnoufl  bile.  Dyspeptics  are  y&cy  apt  to  feel 
their  woe  in  their  hearts  not  less  than  in  the 
gastric  region ;  and  no  person  suffers  more  from 
pain  in  this  organ  than  the  victim  of  goat.  A 
twinge  in  the  foot  is  answered  quickly  by  a  pal- 
pitation in  the  chest.  Indeed,  as  the  heart  con- 
trols the  circulation  of  the  blood,  all  diseases  in 
which  the  circulation  is  involyed  must  tell  npon 
the  distributing  reservoir.  Even  those  sore 
boils,  by  which  Job  was  so  tormented,  may  have 
bad  their  effect  in  wfUning  hi$  hearty  as  he  de* 
scribes  the  work  of  the  Lord  with  him.  So 
long  as  any  disease  lingers  in  the  system,  the 
heart  is  not  safe.  The  most  remote  extremity 
sends  its  message  to  the  centre.  A  oorn  on  the 
toe  may  harden  the  heart,  and  a  felon  on  the 
finger  may  make  the  heart  wicked,  in  another 
way  than  by  the  impatience  which  it  causes. 
In  the  more  important  maladies,  fevers,  chol- 
eras, and  the  like,  the  heart  is  always  inti- 
mately concerned.  The  decomposition  of  blood, 
which  cholera  brings,  throws  disorder  at  ono9 
into  all  the  chambers  iknd  passages  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  the  speedy  end  is  caused  by  the  loss 
of  cardiac  power.  Death  from  cholera  might 
be  called  death  from  faintness  of  heart 

The  external  signs  of  disease  of  the  heart  are 
not  very  trustworthy.  LoTer's  sighs  are  not  a 
sure  sign,  and  lovers  soon  recover  from  their 
malady.  The  discoloration  of  the  ins,  the 
areuB  $efiUU^  which  shows  in  the  eye  of  old  age, 
can  not  indicate  trouble  in  the  heart  beyond  a 
doubt,  though  with  other  signs,  it  may  suggest 
a  degenerate  state  of  the  organ.  The  **  sar- 
donic laugh"  is  noK  peculiar  to  an  inflamed  pe- 
ricardium. Shortness  of  breath  is  not  by  any 
means  an  infSallible  test.  That  a  portly  matron 
can  not  run  on  the  play-gronnd  like  a  school- 
girl, or  a  grave  oitixen  climb  a  hill  without 
panting,  does  not  prove  that  their  hearts  are  en- 
larged, or  are  disordered  in  any  serious  way. 
Growing  years  nay  be  expected  to  change  in 
some  degree  the  action  ol  the  heart,  and  old  age 
tells  more  effectually  upon  this  organ  than  upon 
any  other. 

And  the  remedies  of  a  diseased  heart  are  very 
few.  Literally,  it  is  impossible  to  heal  a  broken 
heart.  The  broken  head  may  be  bound  up,  the 
broken  arm  may  be  put  in  splints,  but  the 
broken  heart  can  neither  be  bound  nor  pressed 
together.  Every  wound  here  is  &tal.  For 
other  lesions  and  derangements  of  the  heart  the 
materia  medica  ib  very  sci^nty.  Not  more  than 
half-a-dozen  drugs  are  prescribed  even  in  the 
heroic  practice,  and  these  are  used  with  con- 


straint and  hesitation.  Wine,  which  maketh 
the  heart  glad,  has  in  some  cases  a  qaickening 
ministry,  and  rouses  the  pulse  of  age.  Opium 
stills  the  paroxysms  of  this  organ,  while  it ' 
quiets  the  nerves.  There  are  cases  in  which 
nux  vomica  may  bo  properly  "  exhibited/*  and 
in  permanent  inflammation  of  the  membranes, 
iodine  assuages  the  fever.  Once,  blood-lc^tting 
was  the  authorized  remedy,  and  for  a  plethoric 
heart,  Sangrado  was  the  only  physician.  But 
now  this  sanguinary  style  has  ceased,  and  the 
lancet  is  hardly  better  for  the  heart  than  a' 
dagger.  Only  a  few  hold  to  the  method  which 
would  deplete  the  labouring  heart  by  opening 
veins,  and  spilling  the  current  of  life.  Even 
the  fox-glove^  the  sovereign  remedy  for  excite- 
ments of  the  heart  for  so  many  ages  of  medi- 
cine, is  losing  its  favour,  and  there  are  not 
wanting  skilful  men,  who  think  that  this  &- 
mous  diffUaiu  really  kills  more  than  it  beals. 
At  best,  it  only  palliates  the  disease,  bat  does 
not  remove  it. 

The  remedies  for  heart  disease  must  mainly 
be  applied  before  tho  disease  comes  on.  There 
is  a  regimen  which  may  protect  this  organ  and 
strengthen  it  in  advance.  Its  secret  place  can 
be  reached,  and  a  sound  heart  in  a  sound  body 
can  be  secured  by  proper  care  as  much  as  a 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  Most  of  the  rules 
which  apply  to  the  protection  of  the  heart  are^ 
however,  of  a  negative  kind,  telling  not  so 
much  what  to  do,  as  what  to  avoid.  In  general 
terms,  one  who  hs^  any  tendency  te  disease  of 
this  organ,  must  practice  self-denial  in  a  good 
many  ways,  giving  up  not  only  what  is  injurious 
in  all  constitutions,  but  what  in  other  constitu- 
tions would  not  only  be  harmless,  but  ezcellenL 
Some  things  which  we  should  advise  others  to 
do  as  the  very  means  of  preserving  health,  we 
should  advise  those  whose  hearts  are  unoertain 
to  shun  as  dangerous.  What  may  be  meat  to 
others  will  be  poison  to  them. 

1.  And  the  first  advice  to  give,  where  there  is 
any  sign  of  trouble  in  the  heart,  is  to  aroid  rw- 
hnt  ex»'ei$t,  Athletjc  sports  are  not  fit  for  one 
whose  heart  is  weak  or  touched  with  any  infir- 
mity. Not  for  him  the  lively  oar ;  not  for  him 
the  dexterous  bal,  or  the  leaping  of  walls,  or 
the  skilful  fly-catch ;  not  for  him  the  steeple- 
chase, or  the  fox-hunt ;  not  for  him  any  sport 
that  heats  the  blood  or  strains  the  muscles,  oc 
tries  the  breath.  If  he  rides,  it  should  be  at  a 
jogging  pace  and  on  a  steady -going  oob,  and 
not  on  any  fiery  charger.  If  he  walks,  it 
should  not  be  as  one  who  walks  for  a  wagec 
Running,  under  all  circumstances,  is  to  be  pro- 
hibited, though  all  the  fire-bells  are  ringing,  or 
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,  his  watcli  tellfl  him  that  he  will  be  late  for  the 
train.  He  should  be  exclusively  a  land  animal, 
and  not  even  in  the  heats  of  summer  venture  to 
blow  or  tumble  in  the  wave.  His  physical  ex- 
ercise should  be  of  the  gentler  kind,  of  the  par- 
lour variety,  the  ninepins  that  are  knocked 
down  upon  a  "  cue  alley,"  or  thelreflned  thrusts 
of  the  billiard  table,  Phelan,  rather  than  Hee- 
nan  or  Morrissey,  should  be  the  model  of  his 
choice.  Some  exercise  is  as  important  for  the 
health  of  a  sensitive  heart  as  for  any  of  the 
bodily  organs.  Laziness  and  languor  are  likely 
to  aggravate  its  malady.  But  its  exercise  ought 
not  to  be  too  strong  in  kind  or  too  much  in 
quantity.  A  little  at  a  time,  often  repeated,  is 
better  than  heroic  doses  of  muscular  exertion  ; 
enough  to  stir  the  blood,  but  not  enough  to* 
press  its  currents. 

2.  A  second  condition  should  be  to  avoid 
itimulating  food   and   drink.      High    seasoned 
dishes,  hot  with  spice  and  pepper,  are  as  bad 
for  the  heart  as  they  are  for  the  feet,  and  affect 
these  organs  simultaneously.    One  who  feeds 
habitually  upon  curry  or  cayenne  can  not  hope 
to  keep  his  heart  free  from  evil.    The  fit  food 
for  the  heart  must  have  a  lower  tone,  the  soup 
must  have  more  of  water  than  of  fire,  and  the 
sauce  nmst  be  the  juice  of  the  meat,  rather 
than  the  inventions  of  Soyer  or  Ude,  *  And 
hot  drink  is  equally  to  be  shunned,  whether 
the  heat  be  latent  in  the  beverage  or  added  by 
communication.      French  brandy,  crusty  old 
port,    Schiedam    schnapps,  Bourbon  .  whisky, 
Syrian  arrakia,  and  all  liquids  of  that  kind,  are 
dangerous    appliances   for   a    troubled   heart. 
Coffee  in  the  French  style,  or  tea  in  the  Bussian 
style,  are  hardly  safer.     A  habit  of  ^'  total  ab- 
stinence" is  a  much  better  protection  to  the 
heart  than  any  experiment  upon  the  quality  of 
intoxicating  fluids.    To  warm  up  the  cold  heart 
with  generous  wine,  and  rouse  it  from  its  faint- 
ness,  may  sometimes  be  necessary ;  but  the  con- 
stant use  of  any  stimulating  drink  will  tend  to 
increase  rather  than  keep  off  the  danger.    That 
counsel  to  Aaron  and  his  house  applies  as  well 
to  all  whose  hearts  are  weak  as  to  the  Levitical 
priesthood,   '*  Do  not  drink   wine  nor  strong 
drink,  thou,  nor  thy  sons  with  thee,  lest  ye 
die." 

3.  And  another  important  warning,  if  the 
heart  is  to  be  preserved  safe  and  sound,  is  to 
avoid  physical  bulk,  not  to  get  fat.  The  heart  is 
apt  to  degenerate,  as  layers  of  tissue  are  piled 
upon  the  frame.  It  can  not  do  the  needed 
work  for  the  sustenance  of  an  elephantine 
mass.  Lean  men  sometimes  suffer  fi'om  the 
plai<ue  of  the  heart,  but  fat  men  are  more  likely 


to  feel  it.  There  should  be  restraint  of  appetite 
where  there  is  this  tendency,  a  brave  sacrifice 
of  all  that  tends  to  deposit  superfiuous  fiesh,  of 
sweets  and  of  rich  viands.  The  boarding- 
house  "  hash,"  which,  according  to  the  story, 
was  BO  willingly  relinquished  in  the  Lenten  sea- 
son, is  safer  as  a  feast,  where  the  heart  is  in 
question,  than  any  saccharine  luxuries.  In  one 
of  the  Hebrew  songs,  Asaph  t^lls  of  the  foolish 
how  ''their  eyes  stand  out  with  fatness,  and 
they  have  more  than  heart  could  wish" — which 
we  may  interpret  as  meaning  that  too  much 
flesh  shows  in  its  heart  the  evil  of  its  harden. 
Banting's  regimen  is  not  wholly  to  be  com- 
mended, but  he  is  a  better  g^ide  than  those 
who  say  to  the  fat  men,  "Eat  all  that  you 
want."  Obesity  and  heart-failure  are  apt  to  be 
so  near  that  we  may  see  in  them  cause  and  ef- 
fect. The  heart  becomes  fat  and  sends  its  dull- 
ness to  the  benses,  when  the  body  is  weighed 
down  by  grossness. 

4.  All  kinds  of  excitement  are  dangerous 
where  there  is  tendency  to  disease  of  the  heart. 
And  a  fourth  advice  is  to  avoid  excitement  in  such 
a  case.  All  places  and  scenes  where  the  pas- 
sions are  liable  to  be  stirred— anger  or  fear,  or 
strong  sympathy — are  to  be  shunned.  Mode- 
rate amusement  will  do  no  harm,  but  the  tragic 
drama  or  the  actual  battle-field  are  alike  un- 
suited  to  this  kind  of  physical  ill.  The  excite- 
ment of  a  crowd  at  a  fire,  or  of  a  crowd  in 
some  noisy  political  meeting,  may  b6  disastrous. 
One  whose  heart  is  out  of  order  should  keep 
out  of  politics,  out  of  speculation  in  gold  or 
grain,  out  of  very  gay  assemblies,  out  of  relig- 
ious revivals.  In  these  last  assemblies,  the  soul 
may  be  saved  at  the  expense  of  the  heart.  A 
regular  and  quiet  life,  free  from  extremes,  un- 
broken by  noise  and  confusion,  is  better  for  the 
heart.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  heart 
keeps  its  even  play  more  surely  in  the  country 
than  in  the  cHy,  and  in  a  Church  which  relies 
on  stated  means  of  grace,  rather  than  on  shout- 
ings and  spasms  of  piety.  Fear  is  one  of  the 
worst  enemies  of  the  heart,  though  its  pleading 
be  for  the  Lord  and  his  kingdom. 

5.  Not  unlike  this  last  counsel  is  another, 
not  to  worry i  not  to  be  anxious  and  troubled,  not 
to  brood  over  difBculties.  Care  upon  the  mind 
is  apt  to  tell  upon  the  heart.  Forebodings  find 
their  lodging  in  these  chambers.  Cheerfulness 
is  the  best  protection  of  a  heart  in  danger.  A 
sanguine  soul  keeps  the  blood  in  healthy  mo- 
tion. Mark  Tapley,  who  would  be  jolly  every 
where,  aud  make  the  best  of  all  evils,  was  proof 
against  any  ossification  or  atrophy  in  the  seat 
of  life.    An  uneasy  temper,  unsatisfied,  com- 
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plaining,  voxed  at  triflee,  exaggerating  troablee, 
acts  inevitably  on  the  currents  of  the  blood, 
and  brings  on  functional  derangement,  if  not 
organic  disease.  A  merry  heart  makes  a  glad 
countenance;  and  a  bright  face  and  cheery 
Toice  are  the  signs  of  a  heart  right  within  it- 
self. 

6.  One  more  caution  needs  to  be  giren,  not  to 
tJiink  too  much  about  one' a  own  hearty  not  to  watch 
symptoms  or  wait  for  sounds  and  sensations. 
There  are  very  few  cases  in  which  one  gains 
any  thing  or  learns  any  thing  by  feeling  his 
own  pulqe ;  the  ear  and  hand  of  the  medical  at- 
tendant are  the  only  ear  and  hand  to  find  the 
disease.  The  Bomans  had  a  proverb,  "  cor  ne 
edito"  "  don't  eat  your  hearty"  which  is  good 
advice  for  those  who  are  always  experimenting 
with  their  own  hearts,  and  trying  to  see  if  some- 
thing is  not  wrong  there.  The  result  of  that 
experimenting  is  very  likely  to  be  actual  dis- 
ease. One  who  has  any  idea  that  he  is  a  real  or 
possible  subject  for  trouble  of  this  kind  should 
never  open  a  book  about  the  heart,  or  converse 
on  this  theme  with  others.  The  heart  acts 
most  freely,  when  the.  mind  holds  no  check 
upon  it,  when  it  is  not  under  the  eye  of  any 
spy,  and  when  there  is  no  call  for  its  account. 
As  its  motion  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  will, 
so  it  ought  to  be  beyond  the  uncertain  fancies 
of  thought.  Care  for  habits  in  other  ways,  and 
let  the  heart  take  care  of  itself  I 

There  are  topics  which  we  have  not  touched 
in  this  essay,  which  have  interest  in  such  a  con- 
nection— the  question,  of  malformation,  the 
question  of  misplacement.  There  are  instances 
on  record  where  the  heart  has  been  turned 
around,  and  its  beating  felt  on  the  right  side 
instead  of  the  left  The  quack  in  Holiere's 
comedy  was  nearer  right  than  he  knew  when 
he  reversed  the  inner  organs  of  the  body. 
Even  it  is  possible  to  live  for  some  time  with 
only  one  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  "half- 
hearted" is  not  merely  a  metaphor.  The  curi- 
ous "  blue  disease"  of  the  heart,  coloring  lips, 
nails  and  cheeks  with  a  blue  tint,  and  destroy  - 
ing  all  blushes,  would  naturally  induce  melan- 
choly. 


■»*•■ 
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DiSBELIRF  IK  TFE  DsPILLTITT  OF  ChIL- 
DSEN  — When  Dr.  Arnold  went  to  Bugby  the 
school  was  in  a  frightful  condition,  and  it  was 
considered  clever  and  manly  to  do  the  basest 
things,  and  then  to  deceive  the  master  about 
them.  Arnold  never  for  one  moment  appeared 
to  believe  that  he  was  being  cheated.  He  said, 
practically,  **  Boys,  I  will  not  believe  in  your 


depravity ;"  and  then  presently  the  boys  were 
all  saying,  **  What  a  shame  it  is  to  lie  to  Ar- 
nold,  when  he  always  belieres  you  !*'  and  then 
the  man's  faith  in  the  boys  burnt  up  all  the 
faithlessness  in  their  hearts.  Isaac  T.  Hoppet 
—one  of  the  noblest  men,  in  his  way,  thia  coun- 
try has  ever  known,  and  in  nothing  more  won- 
derful than  in  his  perfect  love  of  and  troat  in 
peace  and  good-will— was  a  most  extraordinary 
child.  The  way  that  little  fellow  would  aston- 
ish the  Quakers  who  came  to  see  his  folks  was 
a  marvel  His  pranks  with  pins  and  twine,  and 
even  gunpowder,  can  not  be  told.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  many  a  Friend  went  away  feeling 
that  if  ever  the  unnamable  incarnation  of  evil 
did  get  bodily  into  a  boy  and  stay  there^  that 
little  Hopper  was  the  <<  all-poesessed."  But 
one  thing  was  steadily  there  through  all  the 
pranks  the  lad  would  play,  and  that  was  a  cer- 
tain quick  reproof  of  conacienoe— the  good 
striving  with  the  evil ;  and  a  wise  mother  was 
there  to  believe,  as  all  wise  mothen  do,  that 
what  was  good  was  very  good,  and  the  evil 
never  vecj  bad,  and  that  by  God's  good  bl< 
ing  on  the  boy,  and  her  wise  and  loving  cars* 
it  would  all  oome  right ;  and  so  she  found  that 
at  last  the  mischief  of  a  child. who  was  only 
mischievous  because  he  had  more  energy  than 
he  knew  what  to  do  with,  became  the  strength 
of  a  man  among  the  noblest  and  beat  of  the 
good  in  this  age.  It  is  but  one  'nftnTiirft  in  a 
thousand  of  a  nature  so  full  of  life  in  our  own 
children,  that  we  don't  know  what  we  shall  do 
with  it.'  Yet,  while  we  are  firetting  and  for^ 
boding,  but  still  doing  the  best  we  can,  the  on- 
slumbering  Providence  is 
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'*  From  seeming  evil  still  educing  good*' 

touching  the  conscience  when  we  do  not  know 
it,  opening  the  new  nature  in  his  own  ways  to 
the  new  heavens  and  new  earth.  So  we  must 
welcome  little  children — the  new  creation  on 
which  and  in  which  the  whole  future  worid 
rests;  give  them  a  great  welcome,  and  take 
care  when  they  come  that  we  do  not  destroy 
what  they  bring  with  them  from  Qod. — Jtoktri 
CoUyer. 


Don't  be  Aicbitious. — ^Don't  be  at  all 

too  desirous  of  success ;  be  loyal  and  modest 
Cat  down  the  proud  towering  thoughts  that 
you  get  into  you,  or  see  they  be  pure  as  well  as 
high.  There  is  a  nobler  ambition  than  the 
gaining  of  all  California  would  be,  or  the  gain- 
ing of  all  the  suflrages  that  are  on  the  planet 
just  now. 


WOMAN'S    WRONGS. 
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Woman's   Wrongs. 


BT  DB;  J.  K.  BABAPOBB. 


OMITTINa  all  reference  to  the  mooted 
question  of  "  Woman's  Biffbts/'  and 
disregarding  aonu  of  the  graye  accusations  of 
^he  "  sufferers"  as  unworthy  of  special  atten- 
tion^  regard,  or  extended  notice,  it  is  but  proper 
and  right  to  examine  this  subject  in  all  of  its 
besrings,  giving  it  that  candid  consideration 
that  its  importance  demands.  That  woman  is 
often  a  sufferer,  a  Tictim,  will  not  admit  of  a 
reasonable  doubt  Some  of  her  abuses  relate 
to  her  own  improprieties,  and  some  to  the  un« 
jast  demands  of  the  coarser  and  sterner  sex. 

In  the  first  place,  she  is  depriyed  of  a  good 
constitution — ^physical,  mental,  and  moral— by 
causes  exerting  an  influence  before  her  birth 
and  in  early  childhood,  by  far  the  larger  num- 
ber of  children  being  introduced  into  this  world 
of    conflict   weak,    puny,    half-crpated,   their 
mother  haying  scarcely  vitality  enough  to  ener* 
g^  her  own  being-^none  to  impart  properly 
to  the  prospeetiye  being.    Lei  the  mother  rem- 
edy this  evil  by  obedience  to  physical  laws, 
adopting  a  wholesome  diet,  guarding  against 
extremes,  fortifying  herself  against  "  colds"  by 
a  wash  of  the  body  in  eod  water,  and  not  over- 
laboring.    Some  aro  ham  morose  and  unhappy, 
caused  by  a  similar  condition  of  the  prospeetiye 
mother.    If  this  condition  was  produced  by 
the  unkindness  of  the  husband — thoughtless  or 
otherwise—let  him  reflect  and  '*  do  works  meet 
for  repentance,*'  if  he  is  possessed  of  suiBcient 
manhood,  not  to  say  humanity,  to  deserve  a 
good  wife.    Or,  if  it  is  caused  by  peculiar  feel- 
ings of  the  prospective  mother,  sometimes  re- 
garded as  l^eyond  control,  let  such  remember 
that  she  is  a  responsible  being,  and  that  she  ex- 
erts an  influence  in  this  matter,  of  which  she 
may  know  bat  little,  fearfully  affecting  her  off- 
spring, controlling  its  future  destiny,  making 
its  life  miserable  or  happy,  almost  precisely  re- 
flecting her  own  condition,  these  ''mother's 
marks"  being  the  most  important  ever  made 
Let  her  look  upon  her  condition,  not  in  shame, 
not  with  a  false  delicacy  and  squeamishness, 
indicative  of  a  low  standard  of  morality,  or  of 
something  worse ;  but  let  her  regard  her  con- 
dition as  honorable,  interesting,  by  no  means 
indelicatCi  really  adapted  to  give  us  exalted  and 
adoring  views  of  the  Creator,  whose  power, 
goodness,  wisdom,  and  skill  are  remarkably 
manifested  in  the  reproduction  of  an  immortal 


being,  challenging  feelings  of  wonder  and  ado- 
ration. 

In  more  advanced  life,  the  future  woman  is 
wronged  by  an  unnecessary  restraint  in  girl- 
hood, when  naiur$  demands  exercise,  freedom  to 
**  frisk  and  gambol"  like  the  lamb,  strengthen- 
ing the  muscles,  giving  general  elasticity  and 
invigoration  to  the  body,  just  what  she  will  need 
in  after  life.  Let  the  mother  divest  herself  of 
these  false  and  fastidious  notions,  allowing  her 
daughter  to  follow  the  innocent  and  natural 
impulses  and  promptings  of  her  nature,  having, 
at  least,  a  part  of  the  freedom  allowed  to  the 
son.  She  need  not  become  a  "  romp,'*  but  she 
should  be  made  a  rosy-cheeked,  plump,  firm- 
muscled,  healthy  girl,  since  only  such  are  fit  to 
become  the  future  mothers  of  the  race.  '*  Health 
is  as  much  a  virtue  as  a  duty,"  and  as  applica- 
ble to  females  as  males. 

Again,  woman  is  a  sufferer  from  the  fact  that 
her  labors  receive  an  inadequate  reward.    This 
is  more  easily  stated  than  remedied.     The  laws 
of  trade  are  as  inexorable   as  those  of  the 
"  Modes  and  Persians."    The  relations  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  control  in  this  matter.    Em- 
ployers, male  and  female,  will  pay  only  the 
market  price,  since  by  this  course  only  can 
they  compete  with  others.    If  one  pays  25  per 
cent,  more  than  others  for  labor,  he  must  sell 
correspondingly  higher,  which  is  impossible. 
This  evil  must  be  endured  until  the  demand 
for  the  labor  of  females  shall  reach  the  supply. 
Then  the  employer  and  employed  can  compete. 
Females  must  supplant  those  now  occupying 
positions  requiring  but  little  muscular  effort — 
some  of  whom  have  more  of  the  »imilane4  of 
manhood  than  its  characteristics — as  they  are 
now  doing  to  some  extent,  driving  the  "  drones" 
into  some  more  legimate  employments.    Fe- 
males will  receive  a  fair  compensation  for  their 
services  only  when  such  changes  occur — when 
custom  or  public  opinion  g^ves  them  a  wider 
range  of  employments,  creating  a  greater  de- 
mand for  her  services,  a  tearciiy  always  advanc- 
ing the  prices. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  are  disadvan- 
tages relating  to  defective  and  insufficient  edu- 
cation, and  relatively  inferior  social  position. 
In  some  respects  money  is  very  potent,  and  al- 
ways must  be,  since  it  purchases  necessary  com- 
modities.   An  adequate  compensation  for  serv- 
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ices,  and  this  only,  will  lemedy  these  disadvan- 
tages.   Bat^  to  remove  this  evil,  woman  must 
have  better  health,  more  physical  endurance, 
which  implies  a  reconstmction  of  some  of  the 
prevailing  "  fashions" — less  devotion  to  them, 
and  a  total  and  thorough  renunciation  of  the 
fatal  heresy  that  it  is  desirable,  delicate,  fash- 
ionable, and  feminine  to  be  pale,  debilitated, 
etc.,  or  she  can  never  compete  with  man  in  any 
of  the  avocations  demanding  any  considerable 
amount  of  endurance.    Zet  woman  look  to  this. 
Again,  woman  also  sufifers  from  overtasking 
the  physical  powers,  especially  in  civilized  life. 
In  barbarous  society,  where  she  is  expected  to 
perform  the  most  laborious  duties — the  labor 
properly  devolving  on  the  coarser  and  more 
muscular  sex — she  is  crushed  fiar  less  than  with 
US,  in  conditions  in  which  she  is  not  expeoted 
to  perform  the  drudgery.    In  the  former  posi- 
tions, her  physical  frame  is  developed  corre- 
spondingly by  the  'influence  of  free  air,  sun- 
light, etc.;  while  with  us  delicacy,  weakness, 
and  effeminacy  are  too  often  coveted.    There  is 
too  much  labor  in  the  kitchen,  especially  dur- 
ing the  heated   season.     The  most  taxing  of 
this — that  which  exhausts  the  vital  forces  to  the 
greatest  extent,  undermining  the  constitution — 
is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  positively  destruc- 
tive to  health  and  vigor,  a  wide  departure  from 
the  simplicity  of  the  past  generations.     I  refer 
to  complicated  cookery,  to  the  compounding  of 
dishes  known  to  be  unwholesome,  difficult  of 
digestion — ^just  such  as  unprincipled  and  covet- 
ing physicians  might  suggest  as  a  means  of  in- 
creasing business.    It  is  well  known  to  every 
cook  that  the  plain,  simple,  and  wholesome 
dishes  require  far  less  time  than  the  pastry,  the 
"  made-up"  compounds  intended  only  to  gratify 
vitiated  tastes  and  morbid  appetites.    If  all  of 
this  extra  labor  is  done  to  "  keep  up  appear- 
ances," to  imitate  certain  neighbors,  let  woman 
look  to  it ;  but  if  done  in  response  to  the  un- 
reasonable demands  of  a  husband  who  "lives 
to  eat,"  let  him  reform.    I  can  not  call  to  my 
aid  words  of  condemnation  sufficiently  emphatic 
to  express  my  contempt  of  a  man-— only  in  out> 
line,  in  form — who  is  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
health  of  his  wife,  and  endanger  that  of  his 
children,  for  such  a  purpose, 

If  one  of  the  "weak"  should  fall,  should 
step  aside  from  the  path  of  virtue — a  manifest 
crime — most  flagrant  injustice  is  done,  by  whom 
I  need  not  say.  Let  woman  look  to  that. 
Scorn,  contempt,  degradation,  coldness,  and 
neglect  constitute  the  fearful  penalty.  Wliile 
none  should  apologize  for  the  sin,  it  is  certain 
that  the  sinner  is  terribly  punished,  a  worse 


than  the  mark  of  Cain  being  burned  into  her 
very  being.  Womanly  afiection  should  rediesi 
this  grievance.  Humanity  shudders  at  the 
thought  of  crushing  the  fallen,  when  kindneaa 
might  save  the  erring  one,  transforming  lier 
into  a  good  citizen.  Hercy  utters  her  tender 
voice,  and  says,  "  Spare."  Christianity,  by  itt 
great  Advocate,  says :  "  Neither  do  I  condemn 
thee ;  go,  sin  no  more."  May  we  not  follow 
the  g^eat  Exemplar  F 

These  are  some  of  the  wrongs  of  womftn,*  tiie 
removal  of  which  will  materially  modify  so- 
ciety. After  this  is  done,  it  will  be  time  to  agi- 
tate some  of  the  impracticable  schemes  some- 
times so  zealously  presented. 


The  New  Geneeatioi^. — The  hope  of 
mankind  is  not  in  the  old  life  so  much  as  in  the 
new  birth.  If  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  had 
lived  dean  down  to  the  days  of  Watt,  nobody 
believes  that  he  would  have  added  Watt's 
steam-engine  to  his  oentury  of  inventions. 
Franklin  at  eighty-five  was  as  fiar  or  farther 
than  ever  from  inventing  Morse's  telegraph. 
Servetus  and  Priestly  might  have  lived  to  the 
age  of  Methuselah,  and  they  would  never  have 
been  Channing,  or  Parker,  or  Wilberforoe; 
Qarrison,  or  Elizabeth  Fry,  or  LucxetiA  Mott 
«  What  shall  we  doT*  cries  the  nation;  "  our 
greet  men  axe  dying  out  V*  Yet  it  is  not  in  the 
hundred  distinguished  men,  but  in  the  thousand 
undistingpiishabie  children  that  our  hope  lies. 
This  .  preacher  has  got  almost  to  the  end  of  his 
tether;  but  there  is  a  three-year  old  child 
somewhere,  standing  on  a  stool,  preaching  to  a 
three-year  old  audience,  who  will  win  the  world 
to  a  sweeter  and  nobler  gospel  in  his  pulpit.  All 
posterity  stands  before  us  in  the  presence  of  the 
children  now  in  their  cradles,  or  in  the  deep 
mystery  of  Providence  toward  which  the  world 
is  always  looking ;  and  every  generation  b^vis 
the  history  of  the  world  anew. — Robert  CeUjftr, 


Silent  Teacheus — The  silent  infln- 
ences  of  life  are  by  far  tbe  greatest  We  do 
not  know  at  what  moment  we  ace  stamping  the 
character  and  coloring  the  whole  future  life  of 
our  associates  by  our  voiceless  example  or  our 
most  unpremeditated  words.  Many  a  father 
has  poisoned  the  purity  of  his  boy's  soul  by 
employing  an  unprincipled  hand  on  tbe  fsim 
for  a  single  season.  It  is  not  enough  that  your 
workman  hap  brawny  arms  and  is  a  good 
worker.  Are  his  habits  also  good  P  If  not, 
better  let  your  grain-fields  rot  on  the  soil  than 
employ  him. —  Workinj  Farmer. 


THK    BLOSSOM    OP    THE    DAY. 
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BT      XB9.      BLIZABBTH      0AXB8      SMITH. 

A   LONE,  alone  I  in  utmost  neod, 

With  conscience  banning  evil  deed, 
And  heart  that  breaks  not,  though  it  bleed. 

All,  all  alone!  to  solve  the  doubt — 
To  work  our  own  salvation  out ; 
Casting  our  feeble  bands  about 

For  human  hope,  or  human  cbeer, 
Or  only  for  a  human  tear— 
Forgetting  Gk>d  is  always  near. 

The  loveliest  face  hath  never  brought 
Its  loveliest  look ;  the  deepest  thought 
Is  never  into  language  wrought ; 

And  beauty  to  the  highest  art 
Slips  from  the  painter's  hand  apart, 
And  leaves  him  aching  at  the  heart 

And  music,  borne  by  echo  back. 

Pines  on  a  solitary  track, 

Till  faint  hearts  czy,  Alas,  alack  I 

And  love !  his  deepest,  truest  tone. 
Is  known  to  GK>d  himself  alone, 
And  finds  no  answer  to  his  own. 

The  wine-press  must  alone  be  trod, 

The  burning  plowshare  pressed  unshod — 

There  is  no  rock  of  help  but  God. 


The    Blossom    of  the    Day. 


BT   r.  B.  PBBXZHS. 


rr^HE  last  half  of  the  forenoon  is  the  best 
'^  part  of  the  day.  It  is  the  sunny  side  of 
the  peach;  the  tenderloin  of  the  steak;  the 
jBaily  manhood  of  life— always  supposing  that 
a  day  is  peach,  steak  ^  or  life,  respectively. 

I  do  not  mean  for  sleep  or  rest,  however ;  but 
those  are  not  life.  I  mean  for  doing.  And  the 
reason  is  obvious.  It  is  that,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  there  is  at  that  time  a  maxi- 


mum of  vitality  on  hand,  and  a  minimum  of 
expenditure  of  it. 

All  night  the  mysterious  power  of  that  self,, 
of  which  we  are  so  infinitely  ignorant,  has  been 
silently  accumulating  stxength— from  where  ^ 
From  darkness  P  From  silence  ?  From  uncon* 
sciousness  f  No  human  being  knows.  We  can 
not  even  say  whether  this  strength  streams  into 
us  from  the  earth  and  the  air,  ot  whether  it  iii 
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a  blossoming  and  outgrowth  of  some  force  or 
actiyity  within  our  own  being,  or  whether  it  is 
something  given  with  an  individualizing  love 
by  the  will,  the  mind,  the  heart,  that  vivifies  all 
tbe  universe.  And  if  He  does  it  for  me,  he 
does  it  for  each  one — beast,  bird,  and  bug.  At 
any  rate,  we  have  a  supply  of  life  to  expend  at 
morning,  which  we  had  not  at  night. 

The  supply  of  life  which  we  bring  out  of  ' 
bed,  however,  is  in  a  very  crude  state.  It  is 
like  delicate  pottery,  which  may  be  perfect  in 
material,  in  color,  in  shape,  and  yet  is  so  tender 
and  brittle  that  it  will  scarcely  endure  a  touch, 
and  must  be  carried  through  a  deliberate  an- 
nealing process — heated  hot  and  then  cooled 
gradually — before  it  is  praetieal  pottery. 

The  annealing  process  for  the  night's  supply 
of  nervous  energy  is  breakfast,  and  its  appen- 
dix, digestion.  This  supplements  the  subtle 
whit«  life  of  the  nervous  system,  which  may  be 
called  spirit,  with  a  vigorous  red  life  of  new 
blood,  which  may  be  called  flesh ;  and  with  new 
spirit  and  new  flesh  together,  our  new  daily  man 
is  complete.  This  process  takes  a  couple  of 
hours  or  bo,  at  least,  to  go  into  effective  opera- 
tion. If,  therefore,  we  axe  through  breakfast 
by  8,  the  choice  flower  of  the  hours  that  I 
have  described  begins  to  blossom  about  10 
o'clock. 

Hc^ve  you  an  article  to  write  ;  a  series  of 
thoughts  to  set  in  order ;  a  problem  to  solve ;  a 
case  to  investigate ;  a  set  of  Caots  to  state ;  a 
delicate  and  critical  piece  of  mechanical  work 
to  do ;  an  important  subject  to  discuss  with 
some  one ;  a  plan  of  operations  to  construct ;  a 
quantity  of  goods  to  examine ;  a  complicated 
piece  of  work  to  estimate  upon ;  a  mass  of  evi- 
dence to  analyze  and  arrange ;  a  collection  of 
arguments  to  weigh,  compare,  analyze,  and  de- 
cide— in  short,  have  you  any  thing  to  do  that 
requires  steady  nerves,  clear  views,  rapid  and 
•easy  thought,  just  judgmenf^-the  beet  of  all 
your  abilities— devote  to  it  the  last  half  of  the 
:forenoon. 

For  drudgery  the  rule  is  of  little  importance. 
Whether  a  beast's  belly  was  stuffed  with  hay 
five  minutes  ago  or  ^ve  hours  is  not  of  very 
much  account.  Yoke  him  up  and  drive  on.  If 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  *'  hoe  your  row," 
to  carry  a  hod,  to  keep  tally  on  packages,  to 
•copy  papers,  to  read  proof,  go  at  it  as  soon  as 
your  meal  is  over.  One  can  do  three  half  days 
•every  twenty-four  hours  of  such  work  as  that ; 
one  in  the  forenoon,  one  in  the  afternoon,  one 
in  the  evening.  I  have  done  it,  for  many  a 
tiresome  day  and  week. 


Some  very  good  people  think  it  a  fine  thin^ 
to  turn  off  a  quantity  of  work  before  breakfast. 
For  a  man,  this  is  stupid.  It  would  do  no  harm 
to  him,  to  be  sure,  if  he  had  the  constitution 
and  endurance  of  a  cast-steel  buU-dog.  I  re- 
member right  well  having  been  many  a  time 
routed  out  of  bed  and  made  to  go  out  and  work 
in  the  garden  for  an  hour  before  breakfast. 
Sunrise  is  glorious.  Beautiful  are  the  twitter- 
ings of  the  birds ;  lovely  indeed  are  the  fr  ash 
green  leaves  all  pearly  with  dew.  How  sweet 
it  is  to  lie  snug  in  bed  and  think  about  them ! 
But  with  the  laxity  and  warm  quietude  of  the 
night  still  curled  and  swathed  about  you ;  with 
stomach  empty  and  system  spiritually  all  right, 
no  doubt,  but  unbent  and  lowered  in  a  muscu- 
lar sense  by  the  long,  warm  rest— such  treat- 
ment is  about  as  kind  and  useful  as  it  would  be 
to  fling  down  the  bedclothes  without  notice  and 
Bouse  a  bucket  of  ice-water  on  the  victim. 
How  cross  it  made  me !  How  dirty  and  oold 
my  hands  were,  with  the  dew  and  the  earth  to- 
gether !  How  chilly  I  sometimes  became,  and 
how  abominably  repugpaant  was  the  musoular 
exertion  that  might  have  warmed  me  1  Often 
and  often  I  spent  the  hour  with  a  sour  faoe  and 
a  grumbling  spirit  that  were  no  fault  of 'mine, 
and  then  went  to  the  breakfast  table  with  just 
nausea  enough  from  the  unseasonable  exertioa 
to  spoil  my  breakfast,  and  to  underlay  my 
whole  forenoon  with  a  stratum  of  cross,  nneem- 
fortable  feeling !  If  I  had  a  thousand  boys,  I 
would  never  make  one  of  them  work  befioce 
brf*akfa8t. 

The  infliction  was  the  more  unaccountable, 
since  the  same  stringent  authority  that  did  it, 
wisely  prevented  me  from  reading  or  studying 
before  breakfast.  To  exercise  the  muscles  at 
that  time  is  just  as  wrong  as  to  exercise  the 
eyes ;  to  use  the  eyes,  just  as  bad  as  to  use  the 
muscles.  The  ICev.  Albert  Barnes,  a  useful  and 
Uborious  scholar,  thought  it  a  fine  thing  to  do 
a  quantity  of  work  at  his  desk  every  day  befose 
breakfast.  His  wiry,  enduring  constitutiosisl 
texture  resisted  a  long  time,  but  at  last  he  be- 
came blind,  or  nearly  so ;  and  good  enough  for 
him  I    It  was  a  most  evil  example. 


-•-*■ 


Honest  lNBEPBin>£}rCE. — ^A  tree  nmst 
be  rooted  in  the  soil  before  it  can  bear  ^mm% 
and  fruit.  A  man  must  learn  to  stand  upright 
upon  his  own  feet,  to  respect  himself,  to  be 
independent  of  oharity  or  accident.  It  is  on 
this  basis  only  that  any  superstructure  of 
intellectual  cultivation  worth  having  can  be 
built.— J/oi«fe. 
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BT  BBT.  HBRXT  WABD  BBEOHBB. 


TTTHEN  the  welfare  of  men,  their  yirtue, 
V  V  their  intelligencei  and  their  happineas, 
is  weighed  in  the  scale  against  money,  avsrica 
is  the  stronger.  It  is  true  respecting  the  whole 
enlightened  community  and  political  economy, 
that  the  interests  of  virtue,  and  whatever  pro- 
motes virtue,  is  a  good  investment,  and  what- 
ever destroys  virtue,  in  the  end  injures  prop- 
erty. Comprehensively,  in  a  large  view,  intel- 
ligence and  religion  are  good  for  the  lowest  in- 
terests in  a  community,  as  well  as  for  the  high- 
est. They  are  not  alone  heneflcial  to  men  in 
their  family  relations,  and  in  their  higher  social 
connections  and  future  eetate^though  they  are 
preeminently  beneficial  in  these.  It  would  he 
the  interest  of  every  man,  even  if  he  looked 
only  at  his  pecuniary  advantage,  that  there 
should  he  integrity,  purity,  disinterestedness, 
elevation  of  piety,  true  godliness.  Vice  is  a 
corruption,  not  of  morals  simply,  hut  of  prop- 
erty MS  much.  It  is  not  only  a  hurden  to  its 
Tictims,  hut  it  is  destructive  to  the  whole  com- 
munity as  well.  It  is  a  tazgatherer  and  op- 
prsesor.  It  wrongs  the  poor,  it  wrongs  those 
who  are  next  to  the  poor,  it  wrongs  those  who 
are  next  to  them,  it  wrongs  you,  it  wrongs  me, 
it  wrongs  every  body.  Every  single  moral  in- 
fluence that  is  put  forth  in  the  community,  do- 
ing good  to  the  actor,  does  good  more  or  less  to 
the  whole  community ;  andjevery  single  evil  in- 
fluence that  is  exerted  in  the  community,  doing 
harm  to  the  actor  and  victim,  also  does  harm 
to  the  whole  community.  We  are  so  bound  to* 
gether,  our  social  connections  and  sympathies 
are  such,  that  reflectively  the  good  part  of  one 
is  the  good  of  all,  and  the  evil  of  any  part  af- 
flicts the  whole.  Such  is  the  moral  constitution 
of  this  woild,  that  godliness  is  profitable  in  all 
things.  But  to  those  classes  of  men  who  do 
not  understand  or  care  for  any  good  except  im- 
mediate good,  and  physical  good  at  that,  it 
does  not  seem  so.  The  profitableness  of  virtue, 
in  a  remote  way,  incidentally,  is  nothing  to 
men  who  have  no  faith  of  to-morrow  or  of  next 
year,  who  live  by  their  senses  for  the  immedi- 
ate moment,  and  to  whom  living  means  some 
pleasure  in  the  nerve,  and  some  gratification  of 
the  muscle.  They  do  not  hesitate,  therefore, 
to  mike  money  at  the  expense  of  human  purity, 
hiimau  happiness,  and  life  itself. 


It  will  not  do,  then,  for  us  to  be  sentimental, 
and  exclaim  against  such  degrading  views  of 
human  nature.  There  19  nothing  more  patent, 
and  nothing  more  melancholy,  than  that  a  man 
will  make  money  out  of  his  fellow-man — lit- 
erally, out  of  his  blood  and  bones — if  he  can. 
There  is  no  measure  of  cruelty,  there  is  no 
depth  of  wickedness,  there  is  no  degree  of 
meanness  that  men  will  not  come  to  practice  for 
the  sake  of  getting  money — I  hope  at  first  with 
scruples  and  reluctances,  but  at  last  without 
sensation  or  delicacy.  There  is  nothing  gigan- 
tic in  fraud,  there  is  nothing  base  and  treach- 
erous and  heartless,  that  man  will  not  do  for 
the  sake  ol  realising  pelf. 

If  you  should  take  the  treatment  of  emi- 
grants that  land  on  our  shores ;  if  you  should 
take  the  deliberate  deceptions,  the  fleecings,  the 
overwhelming  ruin  brought  upon  families,  their 
boggary,  and  what  is  worse,  their  compulsory 
degradations;  if  you  should  cull  from  mute 
lips  histories,  now  suppressed  and  unknown,  of 
unutterable  anguish  sufl«3red  by  those  who  can 
not  speak  the  tongue  of  the  land  to  which  they 
have  come;  if  you  should  know  that  these 
things  were  reduced  to  a  business,  and  were 
carried  on  by  men  who  cared  neither  for  tears, 
nor  anguish,  nor  separation,  nor  the  deep  dam- 
nation that  they  heaped  on  the  victim's  head, 
you  would  not  doubt  that  men  would  do  any 
thing  for  the  sake  of  money. 

Strangers  that  sojourn  in  our  midst  find 
themselves  watched  for,  as  men  watch  for  game 
in  the  woods.  The  trapper  does  not  more  cun- 
ningly  spread  his  snares  and  traps  for  game, 
than  do  gamblers  and  soul-destroyers  set  their 
traps  for  men — and  with  no  desire  except  their 
destruction,  and  out  of.  that  destruction  no  end 
except  to  make  their  temporary  gain. 

The  testimony  in  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
sailors;  in  respect  to  the  lairs  and  dens  into 
which  they  are  enticed ;  in  respect  to  the  out- 
rages which  they  sufflur ;  in  respect  to  the  utter 
abominations  of  inhumanity  that  from  year  to 
year  remain  unexplored  and  untouched — thii  is 
one  of  the  most  prolific  chapters  of  bottomless 
lust  and  avarice. 

You  know  very  well  how  all  the  power  of  the 
Government,  and  all  the  interpositioDs  of  be- 
neficent organised  citiaens,  in  the  late  war,  w«re 
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not  enough  to  save  the  soldiers  from  the  most 
audacious  rohberies.  How  many  of  them,  af- 
ter having  gone  through  summer  and  winter  in 
the  camp,  and  on  the  battlefield,  and  faced 
sickness  and  death,  and  endeared  themselves  to 
the  imagination  of  every  true  man,  drew  their 
bounties  and  hard  earnings,  and  started  for 
home,  and  on  the  way  were  robbed  of  their  lit- 
tle pitti^ce,  and  rendered  bankrupt — and  that, 
by  those  who  had  the  shape  of  men,  and  would 
deny  it  if  we  said  that  they  were  moDsters  I 

It  strikes  the  imagination  when  it  is  one  who 
wears  the  uniform  of  a  soldier ;  but  this  vil- 
lainy is  carried  on  under  circumstances  more 
trying  still,  where  it  is  a  woman  instead  of  a 
man.  A  man,  if  he  is  stripped  of  his  posses- 
sions, can  repair  the  damage  again.  If  he  is 
thrown  down  to-day,  he  is  on  his  feet  again  to- 
morrow. There  are  endless  resources  open  to 
a  man.  But  a  woman— what  can  she  do? 
There  are  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  in 
theso  cities  who  are  dependent  on  one  or  two 
sources  of  support ;  and  they  often  fall  into  the 
hands  of  men  the  most  unprincipled  and  avari- 
cious. There  are  thousands  of  sewing  and  la- 
boring women  who  are  driven  down  to  a  point 
of  poverty  beyond  which  one  single  step  is  star- 
vation— oh  !  st-arvation  is  the  door  of  heaven  in 
comparison — datnnation  !  And  into  that,  with 
utter  indifference  and  remorseless  greed,  they 
are  thrust,  as  sheep  are  thrust  into  the  sham- 
bles for  butchery. 

We  all  know  that  this  is  so.  It  is  no  time, 
therefore,  to  be  sentimental,  and  say,  "  Men  can 
not  commit  such  wickedness."  It  is  no  time  to 
say  that  men  can  not,  in.  civilized  society,  be 
guilty  of  ^cannibalism.  I  tell  you,  there  are 
more  cannibals  in  New  York  than  in  the  isles 
of  the  Pacific  !  and  if  to-day  you  were  suddenly 
to  take  away  the  support  that  comes  from  .eat- 
ing men,  there  would  be  thousands  and.  thou- 
sands of  empty  maws  to-morrow  in  that  city. 

Vast  sums,  millions  of  millions,  are  invested 
in  a  way  which  directly  and  obviously  results 
in  the  utter  destruction  of  men.  All  the  forces 
of  huge  capitals  are  invested  in  ways  so  notori- 
ously dependent  upon  the  morbid  tastes  of  men, 
that  every  step  you  take  to  correct  those  ways 
is  undeietood  to  be  an  attack  on  capital. 

There  Are  dens  and  orgies.  Nothing  this 
side  of  hell  can  equal  multitudes  of  these 
places.  We  do  not  need  to  go  to  Vesuvius  to 
see  volcanoes.  We  have  them  all  around  us, 
in  spite  of  the  police,  and  the  common  sense  of 
the  community ;  and  it  is  only  because  capital- 
ists have  an  interest  in  ihem.  They  may  not 
be  known.    Toa  can  not  tell  by  the  way  a  tree 


looks  where  its  roots  are  sucking  sap  from. 
There  is  many  a  man  that  wears  clean  linen, 
and  has  good  associates,  and  appears  regalarl  j  . 
at  the  house  of  God,  and  sits  down  at  the  com- 
munion table,  and  munches  his  bread,  and 
drinks  his  wine,  and  seems  to  be  a  Christian 
man,  who,  if  you  follow  down  his  roots,  yon 
will  find  to  be  sucking  sap  out  of  the  common 
sewers.  And  these  dens  are  kept  open,  and  are 
sustained,  in  spite  of  law  and  public  sentiment, 
because  capital  is  interested  in  them,  and  is  at 
the  bottom  of  them. 

Palaces  of  pleasure  there  are,  where  death  n 
double-edged.  Hundreds  and  thousands  are 
'traveling  in  ways  which  are  ealled  tea^z  cf 
pleeuure^  but  which  are  ways  of  damnation ;  and 
there  is  great  capital  invested  in  them.  These 
haunts  of  miscalled  pleasure  are  winked  at  laid 
encouraged  by  thousands  and  thousands  besides 
those  who  are  known  to  be  directly  responsible 
for  them.  If  it  were  not  for  what  may  be 
called  retpectaUe  hypocritical  eapitalisUf  they 
could  not  exist  as  they  do. 

Saloons  and  gambling  hells,  which  are  never 
far  apart,  are  scattered  in  wondrous  profusion 
over  all  the  cities.  Why,  if  there  were  sach 
means  for  moral  culture ;  if  schools  were  as 
thick ;  if  provision  for  refinement,  or  solace,  or 
succor,  or  relief,  were  as  great,  men  would  mar- 
vel. They  would  raise  the  cry  of  pr^ifotOgL 
Not  flies  in  summer  are  thicker  than  saloons 
for  depravities. 

Look  at  the  ways  in  which  men  seek  their 
living  by  adulterations  in  food.  We  who  are 
in  comfortable  circumstances  may  by  vigilance 
save  ourselves  from  the  evils  of  this  practice  of 
adulterating  food ;  b«t  the  poor,  that  must  buy 
what  they  can  get — what  abominable  trash  do 
they  have  put  upon  them!  Ten  thousand 
wretched  hearts  have  sighed,  and  sorrowed,  and 
prayed  to  God,  saying,  ''Lord,  why  has  my 
babe  died  P'  It  was  killed  by  foul  milk,  drawn 
from  the  foul  udders  of  foul  animals,  that  wexe 
fed  to  disease,  fever,  and  rottenness!  And 
there  are  men  who  go  on  furnishing  the  oom- 
munity  with  such  milk,  just  because  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  money  made  by  it.  Suppose  it 
does  slay  five  hundred  children  in  a  year,  what 
are  five  hundred  children  compared  with  money 
in  the  pocket  ?  To  such  an  extent,  in  every 
civilized  land,  is  it  carried,  that  governments 
are  obliged  to  interfere  and  make  inquisition  by 
means  of  mechanical  tests.  And  it  is  found 
that  men  learn  how  to  cheat  faster  than  their 
cheating  can  be  detected. 

As  if  it  were  not  enough  to  destroy  human 
life  by  the  adulteration  of  the  supports  of  lile— 
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floor,  and  meat,  and  all  articles  of  Inxary — 
medicine  itself,  that  should  restore  us  to  some 

'  degree  of  health  when  sioknesi)  has  thus  been 
brought  upon  us,  is  adulterated  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  doctors  hardly  dare  prescribe  it,  un- 
less they  know  the  brand  and  are  certain  of  its 
genninoness.  Doubtless  thousands  of  liyes  are 
lost,  at  critical  staq^es  of  disease,  because  the  po- 
tion failed  to  producp  the  desired  effect,  on  ac- 
count of  its  haying  b^en  adulterated.    And  do 

•  you  suppose  that  these  men  who  are  adulter- 
ating food,  and  corrupting  the  staff  of  life,  do 
not  know  that  they  are  spreading  sorrow  and 
trouble  and  mischief?  They  kcow  it  perfectly 
well ;  but  they  do  not  care.  They  are  making 
money,  and  that  is  the  main  thing  to  their 
thought.  All  human  comfort,  and  life  itself, 
put  into  one  scale,  with  money  in  the  other, 
does  not  weigh  a  particle,  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned. 

Ajid  whenever  legislation  attempts  to  correct 
such  abuses,  these  men  set  at  work  every  influ- 
ence within  their  control  to  maintain  their  bad 
ascendency.  They  interpose  all  the  obstacles 
they  can  to  the  success  of  reform.  They  have 
done  it  in  the  past,  they  are  doing  it  now,  and 
they  will  do  it  in  the  future.  Whenever  it  is 
proposed  to  maintain  public  order,  and  put 
down  public  ruin  and  disgrace,  the  air  is  full  of 
cries  of  men  about  the  violation  of  tlieir  liberty 
and  their  rights.  What  are  such  men  as  these 
doing,  but  standing  at  the  bloody  crank  of  the 
huge  mill  into  whose  hopper  is  thrown  men 
and  women  and  children,  as  they  grind  them 
np  to  make  money  out  of  their  blood  and  sub- 
stance ?  And  yet  when  you,  by  sober  law,  at- 
tempt to  restrict  and  restrain  their  mischief, 
their  outcry  is,  "  Art  thou  come  to  torment  us 
before  our  time  i" 

The  great  battle  between  the  lower  passions 
and  the  higher  passions  has  been  going  on  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  down  to  our  day, 
and  is  to  go  on,  not  less,  but  more  fiercely,  to 
the  end.  We  are  born  into  a  world  in  which 
the  problem  of  time  has  been  a  conflict  between 
the  animal  and  passional  nature,  and  the  spir- 
itual and  divine  natnre  in  man.  It  is  the 
problem  not  only  in  small  neighborhoods  and 
oommunities,  but  in  cities  and  nations.  And 
there  are  great  tender ciep,  thank  God,  toward 
victory  in  the  moral  realm  of  mankind. 

As  we  are  bom  into  tiie  world  where  this 
battle  goes  on,  we  are  bound  to  take  our  part  in 
it.  It  is  not  a  thing  that  we  have  begun.  Men 
seem  to  think  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  med- 
dling of  ministers  and  impertinent  philanthro- 
pists running  about  and  interfering  with  liquor 


dealers,  and  all  manner  of  men  that  have  an  in- 
terest in  corruption,  it  would  be  a  great  deal 
better.  And  they  do  not  want  to  bo  meddled 
with.  Neither  did  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  want 
to  be  meddled  with.  They  wanted  to  be  left 
free  to  pursue  their  evil  courses.  And  wicked 
men  are  full  of  high-swelling  words  and  con- 
temptuous aspersions  against  men  who  are 
mtdtUertf  as  they  call  them.  '*Why  do  they 
not  mind  their  own  business  P'  say  they.  We 
do  not  make  the  disturbance.  We  were  bom 
into  a  world  where  good  and  evil  already  ex- 
isted. We  are  as  much  responsible  for  equi- 
noxial  stnrms  as  for  good  and  evil.  And  in  the 
moral  world,  by  the  natural  working  of  things, 
evil  is  disturbed.  This  is  an  important  sphere 
of  labor  in  our  cities  to-day.  We  have  ten 
thousand  positive  things  to  do  in  the  way  of 
instruction  and  up-building.  The  grt>und-work 
of  to-day  is  a  positive,  and  not  merely  a  nega- 
tive one.  We  are  to  take  our  stand  in  the  con- 
flict between  right  and  wrong,  and  struggle  for 
the  right.  And  citiaens  should  dearly  under- 
stand the  nature  of  those  conflicts  which  bub- 
ble up  now  and  then  in  human  affairs.  No 
nian  has  a  right  to  be  indifferent  to  these  things 
of  g^od  and  evil ;  and  you  can  not  but  choose 
one  or  the  other.    Which  will  you  choose  P 

All  true  citizens  should  be  taught  to  unite, 
and  to  secure  the  triumph  of  purity,  and  right, 
and  humanity,  in  our  conflicts.  The  time  has 
come  when  good  men  are  in  such  numbers  that, 
if  they  will  cast  aside  inferior  issues,  and  turn 
their  hearts  to  great  moral  ends,  there  is  no 
question  b]it  that  these  cities  may  be  controlled, 
and  purified,  and  lifted  up ;  and  I  think  there 
is  no  triumph  that  would .  be  more  illustrious 
than  to  have  the  world  see  that,  not  by  physi- 
cal force  and  violence  alone,  but  by  legislation 
seasoned  by  virtue,  and  faithfully  executed  by 
an  intelligent  people,  these  g^reat  cities  could 
be  made  pure,  just,  humane,  right. 

I  do  not  object  to  sending  missionaries  to 
India.  Every  missionary  sent  abroad  leaves 
the  missionary  spirit  at  home.  I  sympathize 
with,  and  urge,  the  sending  of  missionaries  to 
the  islands  of  the  sea.  But,  while  they  are  at- 
tacking remote  heathenisms,  here  is  a  Jugger- 
naut in  our  midst.  Here  in  the  liquor  inter- 
est; here  in  the  polluting  interest  of  licen- 
tiousness ;  here,  in  fraud  and  malfeasance,  are 
the  g^reat  death-sores  of  American  society. 
And  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian  map,  in 
every  instance,  to  see  to  it,  that  where  he  is 
called  to  exert  himself  in  public  affairs,  he  so 
acts  that  his  influence  shall  go  to  sustain  jus- 
tice, purity,  and  right. 
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What    I    Think     of   Kindergartens. 


BT  EMMA.   C.   WHIPPLS. 


THE  most  strikixig  contrast  between  the 
present  Primary  School  sjstem  and  that  of 
the  Kindergarten  oonsisis  in  the  utilization  by 
the  latter  of  the  natural  traits  and  activity  of 
young  children.  Froehel  seems  to  have  made  a 
discoTery  of  certain  laws  which  gOTem  the  de- 
Telopment  of  children,  and  to  hare,  in  a  most 
wcmderfully  beautifal  and  simple  method, 
adapted  means  to  this  end. 

The  '^  irrepressible  infant/'  the  terror  and 
the  charm  of  the  orderly  circle  of  proper  and 
staid  elders,  under  FroebeVs  methods  becomes 
harmonious  and  orderly,  and  finding  food  for 
his  activity  in  the  series  of  occupations  devised 
by  this  benefactor,  ceases  from  destroying  ev- 
ery thing  within  his  reachi  and  learns  to  create 
forms  of  symmetry,  to  enjoy  exercise  of  skill  of 
hand  in  many  various  ways,  and  all  this  with- 
out constraint  having  been  imposed;  directionf 
it  is  true,  is  given,  and  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word  kindergarten  expresses  just  the  sort  of  di- 
rection, for  to  give  each  plant  a  culture  fitted 
to  its  best  growth  and  development,  and  to 
prune  and  train  into  orderly  and  beautiful 
£p:'Owth  the  plants  under  her  care,  it  the  func- 
tion of  the  Kindergartener. 

Froebel  seems  to  have  thoroughly  believed  that 
the  all- wise  and  good  Father  kmw  what  these 
little  ones  needed  to  enable  them  to  attain  the 
harmonious  development  which  is  the  birthright 
of  all  who  are  bom  of  woman,  and  so  Froebel 
has  provided  for  the  education  of  the  whole  be- 
ing of  the  child  from  its  earliest  oonscious  ex- 
istence, carefully  directing  that  in  the  earliest 
months  only  '*  clear  impressions''  shall  be  pre- 
sented of  objects,  in  order  that  afterward  "  clear 
ideas"  may  be  formed.  While  yet  in  the  arms 
of  the  loving  mother  or  fait&ful  nurse,,  the 
study  of  the  new  world  into  which  the  \shild 
has  been  ushered  commences,  and  npon  the 
wisdom  and  faithfulness  of  those  in  whose  love 
and  care  it  rests,  will  depend  in  a  very  great 
degree  the  quality  of  mind  and  heart,  as  well 
as  the  healthful  growth  of  the  body,  of  the 
child.  That  so  large  a  portion  of  the  children 
bom  die  within  the  first  few  years,  proves  that 
neither  parental  love,  or  skill  of  doctors,  or 
science  of  physiologists  has  been  of  avail  to 
find  out  the  true  methods  ;  for  it  seems  an  in- 
sult to  our  Father  to  believe  that  such  hosts  of 
children  are  bom,  at  such  a  lavish  expenditure 


of  hopes  and  love,  of  pain  and  sorrow^  only  to 
wither  and  die.  That  so  many  children  aie 
imbecile,  idiotic,  or  in  any  manner  abnoroial,  is 
a  stem  fact,  which  proclaims  that  all  the  wis- 
dom of  the  past  has  not  sufficed  to  teach  as  bow 
to  rear  sound  minds  in  healthy  bodies.  Those 
whose  eyes  have  been  anointed  are  confident 
that  in  the  system  and  methods  of  Froebel  is 
contained  a  new  element,  a  promise  of  **  Para- 
dise Hegained." 

The  child  is  three  years  old,  and  it  may  now 
attend  a  Kindergarten ;  but  we  must,  however, 
say  here  that  the  furniture  and  arrangements 
for  a  Kindergarten  must  have  a  special  adapta- 
tion to  this  method  of  teaching. 

The  desks  are  covered  with  lines  which  make 
squares  of  an  inch  ;  this  teaches  the  child  to  ar- 
range his  materials  in  an  orderly  manner,  and, 
as  rules,  are  given  for  each  occupation ;  in  a 
few  days  you  will  see  the  little  three-year  old 
as  intently  counting  the  squares,  to  know  on 
which  line  to  place  his  blocks  or  sticks,  as  if  be 
had  been  bom  to  do  nothing  else ;  this  enables 
the  child  to  comprehend  direction  ;  "  up*'  and 
"  down,*'  "  right"  and  "  left,*'  are  illusti^ted 
by  means  of  these  squares. 

''But  do  you  teach  such  abstractions  to  a 
child  of  three  years  oldP*  perhaps  yon  ask; 
**  is  it  not  cruel  to  compel  such  a  mere  baby  to 
sit  at  a  desk  and  learn  things  F"  Were  this  a 
common  primary  school  of  the  usual  kind,  this 
would  be  a  pertinent  inquiry,  and  it  might, 
perhaps,  come  within  the  scope  of  the  inveati- 
gations  of  Mr.  Bergh.  But  Froebel  has  found 
that,  by  combining  knowing  and  doinj^y  a  very 
young  child  is  made  capable  of  receiving  m- 
preasionsj  which  become,  by  degrees,  the  basil 
of  ideast  and  the  chasm  from  the  unknown  to 
the  known,  from  concrete  to  the  abstraot,  a 
bridged  over  successfully  by  the  various  ocen- 
pations  of  the  Kindergarten. 

From  the  first  happy  hour  that  the  cliild  ea- 
ters this  *'  Paradise  of  Childhood,"  as  the  Kin* 
dergarten  has  justly  been  called,  hands  and 
brain,  in  work  and  phy^  preserve  a  happy  eqni* 
librtum;  and  it  becomes  apparent  to  all  who 
observe  that  many  a  law  of  high  significance  to 
the  child's  future  development  has  become  a 
part  of  his  consciousness,  and  that,  too,  without 
any  strain  of  the  mind,  any  wesrincss  of  the 
body,  but  with  only  the  joy  which  use  gives  in 
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the  exercise  of  all  the  faculties  giren  ns  by  the 
Creator. 

''How  is  all  this  accomplished  P'  do  yoa  in> 
quire. 

Your  little  pet  of  three  years  old,  who  has 
never  passed  a  momiDg  out  of  the  light  of  his 
mother's  eyes,  has  been  deposited  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten ;  the  genial  Kindergartener,  whose 
skill  has  been  attained  through  the  teachings  of 
her  heart,  whose  tenderness  thrills  in  her  voice, 
and  whose  sincere  love  for  childhood  has  led 
her  to  devote  herself  to  this  work,  can  not  fail 
to  attract  the  little  one ;  and  after  the  gentle 
murmur  of  subdued  voices  repeating  the  prayer 
to  the  '*  Father  in  heaven,  who  loves  little  chil- 
dren so  well,"  followed  by  a  little  song  or  story, 
the  day's  lessons  commence.  '*  Lessons !"  you 
Bay ;  "  what  lessons  eon  be  given  to  such  a  baby 
as  our  Tommy  P" 

Did  you  ever  realize  how  much  knowledge 
your  child  has  mastered  in  the  three  years  in 
which  he  has  lived  in  our  world  P 

He  has  learned  to  walk,  to  run,  to  climb ;  he 
has  learned  to  judge  very  correctly  of  the  qual- 
ities of  many  things,  and  attaches  a  value  to 
apples  and  oranges  in  a  direct  proportion  as  to 
their  size ;  he  is  quite  an  adept  in  natural  his- 
tory, knows  most  of  the  domestic  animals,  has 
learned  to  speak  and  understand  the  English 
language !  and  is  withal  an  accomplished  diplo- 
mat, and  will  "lobby**  through  a  doubtful  bill 
with  a  skill  quite  amazing  and  amusing  to  an 
impartial  observer. 

A  card,  with  holes  pricked  at  the  distance  of 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart,  is  now  given  to  the 
little  one,  with  a  thread  of  bright-colored 
worsted  and  a  needle ;  he  is  shown  how  to  put 
the  needle  back  and  forth  so  as  to  form  straight 
lines  in  series ;  he  is  told  that  this  is  **  perpen- 
dioular,**  and  when  this  lesson,  by  frequent  rep- 
etition, has  been  fully  taken  in,  he  is  shown 
how  to  form  "horizontal"  lines,  and  before 
you  are  aware  that  he  has  learned  any  thing 
at  the  Kindergarten,  he  is  using  these  terms 
intelligently  in  reference  to  objects  around 
him. 

At  another  hour  a  slate  and  pencil  are  given 
to  the  child,  for  the  drawing  lesson  is  in  pro- 
gress now.  You  will  observe  that  the  slate  is 
ruled  into  squares  of  half  an  inch  by  lines  cut 
in  the  surface  of  the  slate,  and  here  again 
**  perpendicular"  lines  of  one  square*s  length 
are  made.  These  lessons  go  on  regularly,  week 
after  week,  until  lines  of  two,  three,  four,  and 
five  squares  in  length  are  made  perfectly.  This 
is  the  foundation  for  a  system  of  drawing  so 
beautiful  in  its  self-developing  character  as  to 


seem  to  those  who  have  observed  it  to  be  the 
only  true  method. 

If  you  will  look  in  on  another  day,  you  will 
find  yonr  child  and  his  little  companions  hap- 
pily occupied  with  two,  three,  four,  or  five,  or 
perhaps  ten,  little   smooth  sticks,  which  they 
arrange,  according  to  directions  given,  on  the 
lines  on  their  tables.    When  as  much  knowl- 
edge has  been  given  as  the  young  things  may 
at  once  receive,  permission  ii  given  to  **  invent" 
forms,  and  then  each  child  starts  off  on  its  own 
hobby ;  the  differences  in  the  bent  of  each  child 
commence  to  be  seen  whenever  free  invention  is 
the  order  of  the  hour.    The  vivid  imagination 
of  the  child  will  see  a  likeness  to  many  things 
in  the  simple  forms  it  can  create  from  these 
few  and  simple  materials ;  and  I  speak  from  a 
careful  observation  of  children  under  both  con- 
ditions, there  is  far  greater  pleasure  to  the  child 
in  this  exercise  of  its  inventive  faculties,  than 
can  ever  be  obtained  from  the  most  elaborate 
toys,  which  are  often  broken  by  children  sim- 
ply from  the  desire  for  material  to  work  out 
their  own  inventions  with.    But  our  careful 
Kindergartener  is  ever  watchful,  lest  even  this 
occupation,  so  light,  and  rendered  so  cheerful 
from  the  orderly  interchange  of  opinions  and 
ideas  among  these  inventors,  should  overtask 
the  little  ones ;  and  now,  the  luncheon,  tempt- 
ingly hidden  in  various  tiny  receptacles,  awaits 
the  busy  little  bees,  and  trooping  they  come ; 
and,  while  the  gentle  and  sympathetic  care  of 
the  teacher  makes  an  air  of  i>eace  surround  the 
little  group,  the  luncheon  is  eaten,  and  rosy  ap- 
ple and  golden  orange,  luscious  grapes  or  juicy 
pear,  with  bread  or  its  substitutes,  forms  a  feast 
which    seems  a  sort    of   angelic  picnic;    the 
happy,  merry  tones  bear  witness  to  the  health- 
ful effect  of  this  social  feature  of  the  lunch  to- 
gether.   Ah,  well  may  it  be  if  in  the  future 
banquets  of  maturer  years  such  genial  flow  of 
soul  refine  the  joys  of  the  table,  and  make 
dining  a  feast  of  reason  and  a  fiow  of  soul  I 
Lunch  is  over,  the  tiny  baskets  are  emptied, 
the  sense  of  satisfEiotion  which  is  inspired  by 
food  eaten  in  due  season  and  in  social  surround- 
ings makes  ever^  one  in  good  humor,  and,  the 
signal  being  given,  the  ''ring"  is  formed,  and 
on9  of  the  one  hundred  plays  with  the  ball, 
which  Froebel  calls  '*  the  earliest  friend  of  the 
child,"  is  played  to  the  rhythm  of   a  song 
adapted  to  each  play.    The  balls  educate  more 
than  mere  skill  of  hand.    They  are  six  in  num- 
ber, of  the  three  primary  and  the  three  secon- 
dary colors.     FroebeVs  directions  are  very  pre- 
cise as  to  the  sequence  in  which  these  shall  be 
used — a  primary  color  should  be  followed  by  a 
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secondary  color  connecting  it  witli  another 
color — 80  careful  has  Froebel  been  in  all  that 
pertains  to  the  education  of  the  child  ;  nothing 
so  minute  as  to  he  unnoticed  by  him.  Half  an 
hour  quickly  passes,  while  "The  hall  comes 
round  to  meet  us,"  or  "My  hall,  I  want  to 
catch  you,"  or  the  ever-favorite  play  of  "  Who'U 
huy  eggs,"  are  each  played  till  each  child  has 
had  a  turn,  after  which  more  lessons  follow. 
You  would  weary  of  reading,  sooner  than  I  of 
writing,  if  I  were  to  describe  "  The  Weaving," 
"  The  Building,"  "  The  Pricking,"  "  The  Pea- 
work,"  "  The  Clay-modeling,"  "  The  Folding" 
lessons  which  fill  out  the  attractive  round  of  oc- 
cupations ;  or  of  the  object-lessons,  which  are 
given  every  week ;  of  the  knowledge  of  seeds 
and  plants,  which  is  imparted  by  sundry  walks 
in  autumn  days  to  gather  seeds  of,  perhaps, 
maple  trees,  which  are  planted  in  pots,  and  are 
actually  growing  before  their  sight ;  of  the 
balbs,  which  were  first  made  the  subject  of  an 
object- lesson  before  they  were  started ;  and  of 
the  daily  mis&ion  of  watering  the  plants,  which 
is  given  to  the  children  in  turn ;  of  the  visits  to 
the  fernery,  where  our  frogs  are  passing  the 
winter  in  serene  and  safe  retiracy  ;  of  the 
groups  of  embryo  artists,  who  are  engaged  at 
some  portions  of  the  morning  in  "free-hand 
drawing"  at  the  several  blackboards.  Indeed,! 
verily  believe  there  is  no  limit  to  the  delights  of 
a  true  Kindergarten,  kept  according  to  the 
teaching  of  Froebel,  by  a  teacher  such  as  I 
have  made  my  model  in  this  letter.  I  must  not 
forget  to  say  here  that  every  thing  made  by  the 
children  is  set  apart,  from  its  first  commence- 
ment, as  a  gift  of  love  to  "  dear  mamma,"  or 
"  grandma,"  or  "  nurse,"  or  some  loved  one ; 
and  one  of  the  prettiest  sights  imaginable  is  to 
see  these  little  midg^  carrying  home  their  com- 
pleted works  of  art — a  folded  leaf,  a  pricked 
card,  or  a  weaving  leaf.  Froebel  insists  that 
the  true  way  to  teach  generosity  is  by  doing  the 
generous  deed. 

I  have  been  for  the  past  six  months  a  daily 
attendant  on  the  Normal  Training  School  for 
Kindergarteners.  What  I  have  in  this  imper- 
fect sketch  attempted  to  describe,  I  have  daily 
seen  and  have  been  part  of.  I  can  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  youthful  visionary — I  am  the 
mother  of  bearded  men,  and  grandmother  to 
s'everal  grandchildren,  and  I  have  constantly 
felt  great  regret  that  my  practical  acquaintance 
with  FroebeVs  system  eame  too  late  to  be  of 
avail  in  training  my  own  children.  My  grand- 
'Children,  God  willing,  shall  not  lose  some  ben- 
efit from  the  late-acquired  knowledge  I  have 
^ined.    If  this  statement  of  mine,  which  is  a 


hasty  picture  of  what  is  the  daily  routine  of 
Miss  Krieg^'s  Kindergarten,  shall  determine  cmt 
mother  only  to  seek  such  a  school  for  her  cbil- 
dren,  or  inspire  some  young  woman  with  a  love 
for  the  work  of  a  Elindergartener  which  shall 
induce  her  to  study  the  method  practically,  I 
shall  console  myself  for  my  inadequate  descrip- 
tion. I  must  run  the  risk  of  making  my  letter 
tediously  long  by  continuing  to  say,  that  I  do 
not  think  any  person  ought  to  attempt  to  teach  a 
Kindergarten  without  a  training  under  a  skilled 
teacher.  The  system  of  Froebel  is  so  beaatl- 
fully  developed,  from  its  first  principles,  that  a 
missing  link  would  mar  its  harmonioxis  com- 
pleteness ;  and  although  for  many  rears  I  had 
been  interested  in  accoxmts  of  German  Kinder- 
gartens, and  had  read  with  a  strong'  predispo- 
sition in  favor  of  the  system  all  that  I  could 
find  in  English,  I  did  not  begin  to  understand 
the  beauty  of  the  theory,  nor  the  happy  adap- 
tation of  the  methods,  until  I  became  a  pupil  at 
the  training  school. 

And  now — with  one  story  of  a  dear  little  giri, 
not  quite  four  years  old,  who  entered  the  school 
last  autumn,  and  who  might  have  sat  for  the 
likeness  of  <<  Little  Golden  Hair"  heiself— I 
will  close  this  long  letter. 

One  day,  after  the  "  Building  Lesson,"  the 
children  were  left  to  their  own  free  inventions, 
and  our  dear  little  pet.  Hose,  built  up  her  eight 
cubes  into  a  form  which,  to  her  eyes,  seemed  a 
fitting  monument,  as  she  expressed  herself,  '*  to 
that  good  man,  Froebel,  who  made  so  many 
beautiful  things  for  little  children  to  play  with 
in  the  Kindergarten." 

Dear  little  Hose  1  Like  the  woman  in  Scrip- 
ture, whose  gift  of  '*'  two  'mites"  has  become^ 
the  world  over,  a  synonym  of  generous  devo- 
tion, so  shall  this  lovely  act  of  thy  pure,  loving 
heart  be  told  wherever  the  name  of  Froebel 
shall  come  to  be  held  as  dearest  to  all  lovers  of 
childhood*  Perhaps,  in  the  true  Kindergarten, 
beside  the  river  which  flows  by  the  city  of  our 
God,  hand  in  hand  thou  art  wandering  wiOi 
the  dear  spirit  who  loved  little  childrea  so 
dearly,  and  left  such  a  record  of  his  love  for 
them. 


How  TO   ATTA.IN  A  LOTTTY   POSITIOK   IS 

THIS  LiPB. — ^By  greatness  and  goodness  to- 
gether— as  in  men  like  Chalmers  and  Chsnniag, 
among  the  preachers  of  this  century,  and  otiiera 
in  every  walk  of  art,  and  liteature,  and  life^ 
these  combined  together  enable  their  possessor 
to  touch  the  loftiest  place  on  which  a  man  csn 
stand. — Bchert  CoUyer, 
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The  Treatment  of  the  Insane  Without  Mechanical   Restraints. 


BT   HBJfRT  KAUDSLBT,   K.  D. 


TOW  ABB  the  end  of  his  life,  the  late  Br. 
Conolly  was  wont  frequently  to  express  his 
fear  lest  there  might  at  some  fnture  time  be  a 
recmrence  to  the  practice  of  using  mechanical 
restraint  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  Re- 
cent events  have  shown  that  his  apprehensions 
ivere  not  so  vain  as  they  then  appeared.  The 
injuzies  that  have  occurred  to  patients  in  some 
of  our  large  asylums,  have  caused  certain 
writers  to  hint  doubts  of  the  value  of  the  so* 
called  non-restraint  system,  while  others  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  advocate  openly  the  use  of  the 
strait-waistcoat.  They  would  have  us  g^ve  up 
a  system  of  treatment  which  has  been  consid- 
ered by  English  alienibts  to  be  the  great  merit 
of  Bnglish  asylums,  has  hitherto  been  zealously 
defended  by  them  against  the  attacks  of  for- 
eigners, and  h^s  ^ow  become  so  general  that 
there  is  hardly  an  asylum  in  England  in 
-wbfcb  a  strait-waistcoat  would  be  found.  I  can 
not  help  thinking  that  those  who  contemplate 
snob  a  retrograde  step  have  fSetiled  entirely  to 
grrasp  the  principle  upon  which  the  non-restraint 
system  is  founded,  and  that  in  this  matter  they 
are  very  ill  adapted  to  be  public  instructors. 
It  seems  proper  that  an  earnest  protest  should 
at  once  be  put  on  record  against  doctrines 
which  I  believe  to  be  inhumane  and  unscien- 
tific, in  order  to  prevent  the  harm  which  their 
adoption  would  in  no  long  time  most  assuredly 
entail. 

It  would  be  an  easy  thing  to  fasten  an  insane 
person's  limbs,  so  that  he  need  not  be  much 
trouble  to  those  who  have  the  care  of  him ; 
and,  if  that  were  proper  treatment,  not  much 
skill  would  be  required  to  carry  it  out.  At- 
tendants, for  the  most  part,  would  be  glad 
enough  to  have  recourse  to  a  measure  which 
would  obviate  the  necessity  of  patience,  for- 
bearance, and  watchful  supervision  on  their 
part.  It  might  be  no  'small  relief,  too,  to  the 
mind  of  the  physician  in  charge  of  an  asylum 
to  know  that  a  troublesome  patient  was  effectu- 
ally secured  from  doing  harm  to  himself  or  oth- 
ers, and  that  he  need  fe^l  no  anxiety  on  account 
of  the  possible  negligence  or  impatience  of  his 
attendants.  The  real  question,  however,  is 
whether  the  patient  would  be  a  gainer  by  such 
a  method  of  rendering  him  harmless.  Past  ex- 
perience certainly  does  not  favor  the  opinion 
that  he  would,  but,  on  the  contrary,  affords 
strong  reasons  to  believe  that  he  would  suffer 


much  injury  without  any  compensating  benefit. 
The  system  of  mechanical  restraint  has  had  a 
full  trial  in  this  country,  and  in  other  countrips, 
and  whosoever  may  desire  to  see  it  tried  again 
would  do  well,  before  giving  utterance  to' his 
wish,  to  read  carefully  the  accounts  of  the  cru- 
elties and  horrors  disclosed  at  the  inquiries  into 
the  conditions  of  asylums  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  By  its  fruits  let  it  be  judged . 
And  if  the  honest  inquirer  would  have  a  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  soothing  effects  of  me- 
chanical restraint,  let  him  try,  on  some  warm 
summer^s  night,  when  tossing  about  restless  and 
feverish  from  bodily  or  mental  suffering,  to  go 
to  sleep  in  a  strait- waistcoat,  with  the  sleeves  of 
it  tied  together  under  his  bed.  If  he  were  dis- 
covered in  the  morning,  as  most  probably  he 
would  be,  on  the  border  of  acute  mania,  or  ac- 
tually maniacal,  he  would  furnish  an  apt  illus- 
tration-of  the  effects  of  mechanical  restraint  in 
making  madness.  For  it  is  most  certain  that 
the  horrible  type  of  furious  mania,  which  was 
common  enough  in  olden  times,  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  met  with  in  English  asylums  now,  simply 
because  the  old  system  of  restraint  has  been  abol- 
ished. The  yelling,  and  the  howling,  and  the 
violence,  which  were  thought  to  be  inseparable 
from  insanity,  are  not  witnessed  now  in  asy- 
lums, because  the  insane  are  not  brutalized  by 
degrading  restraints.  In  fact,  exhibitions  of 
madness  were  then  witnessed  which  are  no 
longer  to  be  found,  because  they  were  not  the 
simple  produce  of  malady,  but  of  malady  ag- 
gravated by  mismanagement. 

It  should  be  borne  clearly  in  mind  that  the 
abolition  of  mechanical  restraint  is  not  itself  a 
principle,  but  a  derail  of  practice  founded  on 
the  principle  which  inspires  what  is  called  the 
non-restraint  system.  A  very  bad  system  of 
moral  management  might  .prevail  where  no  ac- 
tual corporeal  restraint  was  used ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  possible,  though  not  probable, 
that  means  of  restraint  might  be  used  occa- 
sionally, and  yet  the  management  of  patients 
be  in  other  respects  good.  To  scold,  bully,  or 
punish  an  insane  patient  would  be  almost  as  in- 
jurious to  him,  and  certainly  as  contrary  to  the 
tme  piinoiple  of  the  non-restraint  system,  as  to 
apply  mechanical  restraint.  Experience  proves 
most  decidedly  how  beneficial  is  the  influence  of 
a  good  attendant,  how  pernicious  is  the  influ- 
ence of  a  bad  attendant,  on  a  patient  suffering 
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from  mental  disorder }  the  patient  will  degene- 
rate under  the  indifference  and  haxth  usage  of 
an  ill-tempered  person  as  plainly  as  he  will  im- 
prove under  the  sympathy  and  gentle  behavior 
of  a  kind  and  considerate  person.    I  have  more 
than  once  known  instances  of   patients  who 
have,  without  exaggeration  I  may  say,  been 
cured  by  a  judicious  chauge  of  attendant    The 
greatest  of  difficulties,  indeed,  in  the  treatment 
of  the  insane  is  to  obtain  suitable  i>6r8ons  to 
fill  this  trying  and  most  responsible  position. 
Qualities  of  head  and  heart  are  demanded  such 
as  would  secure  for  their  possessor  higher  remu- 
neration and  less  onerous  duties  in  a  more  eli- 
gible vocation.    The  accidents  and  injuries  in 
asylums,  which  have  lately  excited  so  much  at- 
tention, have  indicated  the  weak  point  in  asy- 
lum   mana^ment — the    want    of  a   properly 
trained  and  high  class  of  attendants,  and  of  an 
adequate  supervision  of  these  immediate  guard- 
ians of  the  insane  by  officers  of  a  higher  stand- 
ing.   It  is  to  be  feared  that  patients  are  in  some 
instances  left  too  much  at  the  mercy  of  attend- 
ants.    Now  to  leave  an  insane  person  at  the 
mercy  of  a  coarse,  violent,  and  ignorant  attend- 
ant, is  to  adopt  the  surest  way  of  rendering  him 
furious,  unmanageable,  and  finally  inourable. 
With  his  delusions  of  suspicion  or  fear  he  min- 
gles inseparably  the  realities  of  the  treatment  to 
which  he  is  subjbcted,  and  if  this  be  at  all  harsh 
and  unsympathetic,  he  naturally  becomes  furi- 
ous, and  resists  it ,  with  all  the  energy  of  his 
frsWEy*     His  delusions  are  thus  strengthened 
and  fixed,  whereas,  by  gentle  usage  and  sjrmpa- 
thetio  attention,  his  confidence  is  gained,  and 
they  are  gradually  undermined.    Anf^y  usage, 
nay  even  an  angry  word,  sometimes  does  incal- 
culable mischief.    It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  if 
a  patient  imagines  himself  to  be  in  hell,  or 
about  to  be  murdered,  and  those  around  him  to 
be  devils  or  murderers,  as  happens  now  and 
then,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  disabused  of  his 
morbid  idea  by  devil-like  treatment.    The  prin- 
ciple of  the  non-restraint  system,  in  the  true 
acceptation  of  the  tfrm,  is,  while  avoiding  a 
meddlesome  interference,  to  make  aU  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  poor  lunatic  as  tranquil,  as 
orderly,  as  gentle  as  may  be  consistent  with  his 
proper  care,  to  counteract  the  commotion  in 
him  by  an  absence  of  commotion  in  what  is 
around  him.    The  lunatic  can  not,  any  more 
than  the  sane  person,  resist  the  steady  influence 
of  his  surroundings ;  he  assimilates  them  un- 
consciously, and  they  modify  his  character  for 
good  or  for  evil. 

How  little  a  system  of  mechanical  restraint 
fulfills  the  conditions  of  the  just  principle  of 


treatment  is  so  plain  that  a  wayfaring  man, 
though  a  fool,  can  hardly  fail  to  pee  it.     An  ex- 
cited, active  patient,  urged  by  an  uncontrol- 
lable instinct  of  movement,  desiring  and  need- 
ing above  all  things  freedom  of  limbs,  is  secured 
hand  and  foot  by  mechanical  appliances ;  with 
what  result  f    That  he  is  provoked  into  a  furi- 
ous mania,  expends  his  energy  in  shouting  aad 
raving,  and  becomes  dirty  in  his  habits ;  dirti- 
ness in  some  shape  is,  in  fact,  unavoidable  un- 
der such  circumstances.    But  it  may  be  aig:iied, 
as  it  is  sometimes  argued,  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  the  patient  to  be  so  restrained  mechani- 
cally than  to  be  restrained  by  the  efforts  of  at- 
tendants, who,  in  the  excitement  of  stro^Qgling, 
are  apt  to  overpass  the  limits  of  a  temperate 
exercise  of  force,  and  to  proceed  to  passionate 
acts  of  violence.    No  doubt,  if  it  were 
sary  to  have  such  struggles  where  restraint 
not  used,  and  not  necessary  to  have  them  in  or- 
der to  apply  restraint,  there  would  be  something 
to  be  said  in  favor  of  its  use.    But  it  is  Tery 
seldom  necessary  to  have  a  physical  contest 
with  a  patient ;  indeed,  if  contests  of  this  kind 
were  of  frequent  occurrence,  it  would  be  strong 
evidence'of  a  bad  moral  tone  in  the  manage- 
ment, and  of  a  neglect  of  proper  medical  treat- 
ment.    If  the  whole  treatment  of  acuto  inaanify 
consisted,  as  some  persons  seem  to  imagine,  in 
mastering  the  patient  by  physical  force,  and  in 
endeavoring  to  stifle  excitement  by  means  of 
opium  and  other  sedatives,  there  oan  be  little 
doubt  that  violent  struggles  and  restraint  m 
some  form  or  other  would  be  found  neceasazy. 
But  if   an  indiscriminate  use  of  sedatives  be 
avoided,  and  a  rational  medical  treatment  be 
directed  to  the  bodily  disorder  which  will  com- 
monly be  found  to  accompany  mental  derange- 
ment ;  and  if,  furthermore,  the  moral  manage- 
ment be  sympathetic  and  prudent,  it  will  seldom 
be  necessary  to  resort  to  physical  violence. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  moreover,  that  the 
imposition  of  mechanical  restraint  doos  away 
with  scenes  of  violence.  Far  from  it ;  it  en- 
courages them.  Much  violence  must  nsnally 
be  used  in  order  to  apply  the  means  of  restraint, 
a  desperate  contest  occurring  before  the  patient 
is  overpowered  and  left  helpless,  exhausted,  aaid 
furious,  with  a  bitter  sense  of  degradation- 
Such  struggles  breed  similar  struggles,  and  the 
restraint  used  needs  a  frequent  recurrence  to  it. 
There  can  be  no  greater  fEdlacy  than  thsLt  of 
supposing  what  is  called  a  moderate  use  of  me- 
chanical restraint  to  be  consistent  with  a  gen- 
wal  plan  of  treatment,  in  other  respects  hnmane 
and  beneficial.  It  must  be  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether, or  deterioration  will  ensue  in  the  pa- 
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tient,  and  all  kinds  of  neglect  and  tyranny  will 
be  engendered  by  degreeSi  until  restraints  be- 
come the  iisnal  substitutes  for  forbearance  and 
watchful  attention.  As  one  great  argoment 
against  slavery  was  that  it  demoralized  the 
slaveholder,  so  a  very  bad  effect  of  the  employ- 
ment of  restraint  in  dealing  with  the  insane  is 
that  it  demoralizes  attendants.  And  on  this 
ground,  if  there  were  no  other  grounds,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  abolition  of  restraint  should 
be  absolute  to  be  efficient ;  the  principle  of  the 
non-restraint  system  will  admit  of  no  compro- 
mise. 

-  It  must  be  allowed  that  when  called  to  treat 
an  acute  case  of  insanity  in  a  private  house,  it 
8  not  always  so  easy  to  do  wi&ont  restraint  as 
it  i J  in  an  asylum,  where  there  are  suitable  ap* 
pUances  for  meeting  the  difficulties  which  the 
excitement  and  violence  of  a  patient  may  pre- 
sent. But  if  a  medical  man  finds  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  employ  mechanical  restraint,  he 
should,  if  he  has  the  welfare  of  his  patient  at 
heart,  send  him  elsewhere ;  for  either  it  is  not  a 
fit  case  for  private  treatment,  or  he  ia  without 
the  requisite  assistanee  and  qualifications  for 
treating  it  properly.  The  attendants  on  whom 
be  depends  are  probably  ignorant  and  incompe- 
tent. If  he  has  obtained  them  by  application 
to  some  of  those  advertising  institutions  whioh 
profess  to  supply  trained  nurses,  for  all  sorts  of 
caaes,  knowing  nothing  himself  of  their  char>- 
acter  and  attainments,  the  chances  are  g^reat 
that  they  are  of  a  very  bad  type,  either  having 
had  no  proper  training,  or  having  been  dis- 
charged from  asylums.  It  is  within  my  Icnowl- 
edge  that,  in  some  instances,  attendants  dis- 
charged from  asylums  for  negligence  and  ill- 
treatment  of  patients  have  unhappily  obtained 
employment,  either  directly  from  medical  men, 
or  indirectly  through  the  medium  of  an  adver- 
tising institution.  One  institution  of  this  kind 
was,  in  fact,  established  by  a, discharged  attend- 
ant, and  was  the  refuge  of  a  class  of  persons, 
some  of  whom,  if  they  had  found  their  right 
place  in  the  world,  would  have  found  it  on  the 
treadmill.  No  wonder  if  meoham'cal  restraint 
appear  necessary  where  such  persons  get  em- 
ployment as  attendants.  They  have  done  so, 
however ;  they  are  doing  so  still,  and,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 
It  would  be  a  grievous  error  to  accept  the  evil 
results  flowing  irom  their  inhumanity  or  in- 
competency as  evidence  against  the  worth  of  an 
enlightened  and  humane  practice. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  by  those  who 
feel  any  doubt  of  the  value  of  the  non-restraint 
system,  that  although  it  is  not  fully  adopted  in 


foreign  asylums,  it  has  been  warmly  advocated 
by  the  most  eminent  foreign  alienists  who  have 
witnessed  it  in  operation  in  English  asylums. 
Morel,  of  Bouen,  after  living  some  time  in  an 
English  asylum,  in  order  to  make  himself  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  its  working,  became, 
and  has  since  been,  one  of  its  warmest  support- 
ers. The  late  Professor  Grieeinger,  who,  once 
an  opponent  of  non-restraint,  made  a  journey  to 
England  specially  to  examine  into  its  merits 
and  alleged  demerits,  became  an  earnest  de- 
fender of  it,  and  applied  it  with  great  success  in 
the  asylum  connected  with  the  Charity  at  Ber* 
lin.  Ifudwig  Meyer  introduced  it  with  the 
most  beneficial  results  into  the  asylum  at  Ham- 
burg, over  which  he  formerly  presided.  Others 
have  followed,  and  are  following,  in  the  wake 
of  these  distinguished  men.  With  such  testi- 
mony coming  from  abroad,  it  is  somewhat  sad 
to  find  that  doubts  should  arise  in  the  country 
in  whioh  the  non-reatraint  system  had  its  birth, 
and  has  attained  its  fullest  development.  I  can 
not  think  that,  in  face  of  the  irrefutable  evi- 
dence of  experience,  they  will  have  a  long  vi- 
tality, and  I  certainly  do  not  hesitate  to  express 
a  strong  personal  conviction  that  the  use  of  me- 
chanical restraint  in  any  asylum,  public  or  pri- 
vate, is  an  indication  of  a  badly  managed  insti- 
tution, and  that  its  use,  in  the  treatment  of  pri- 
vate cases,  is  unnecessary  and  prejudicial. 
Where  it  is  entirely  dispensed  with  there  will  be 
less  excitement,  fewer  scenes  of  violence,  less 
need  of  secluding  patients,  and  earlier  and  more 
numerous  recoveries,  than  where  it  is  in  use. 
For  it  is  not  only  an  evil  itself,  but  it  is  the 
fruitful  parent  of  a  multitude  of  ills,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  the  certain  deterioration  of  all 
who  have  any  part  in  its  employment,  whether 

sufiering  or  doing. 

1^  I  —  ■,..■- 

GBEATirBSS  AND  QoOBITSSB. — ^It  is  DOt 
possible  for  us  to  make  our  children  great,  but 
we  can  all  do  a  great  deal  toward  making  them 
good.  Gtreat  influences  that  we  can  not  under- 
stand, stretching  over  the  whole  span  of  our 
life,  will  make  one  man  as  great  as  a  Mariposa 
redwood,  and  another  as  small  as  a  dwarf  pear. 
Yet  this,  in  its  de^pee  shall  be  as  good  as  that, 
while  the  sun  will  shine,  and 'the  rain  fall,  and 
the  blessing  of  heaven  rest  on  both  But  the 
possibility  is  that  the  little  one  may  become 
not  only  good,  but  great.  Groodness  of  itself 
may  be  greatness,  as  it  was  in  Washington  and 
Lincoln ;  or  there  may  be  greatness  without 
goodness,  as  the  vast  catalogue  of  mighty  men 
who  have  been  the  scourge  and  curse  of  the  race 
can  testify. — Hobcrt  CoUyer, 
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Florida  as  a  Winter  Residence."^ 


BY   LBDTAKD   BILL. 


THE  location  of  Florida  is  tlie  most  southern 
of  any  portion  of  the  United  States,  and 
is  the  most  tropical  in  character.  Reaching  al- 
most to  the  tropical  zone,  and  extending  up  to 
the  thirty-first  degree  of  latitude,  its  entire 
coast-lines  are  bathed  by  the  warm  waters  of 
the  surrounding  seas ;  while  the  gentle  trade- 
winds  cool  and  purify  its  atmosphere,  making 
the  peninsula,  as  a  place  of  residence,  both 
hMtfaful  and  deUghtful. 

Invalids  have  long  sought  this  portion  of  the 
Union  ;  and  its  general  reputation  has  steadily 
increased,  till  now  scores  and  hundreds  annually 
migrate  to  some  point  in  the  State,  as  their  pre- 
dilections seemed  to  favor ;  but  as  a  rule  a  ma- 
jority of  them  remain  upon  the  St  John's 
Biver  and  its  tributaries,  or  else  upon  the  At- 
lantic coast  at  St.  Augustine  and  the  Indian 
Biver  country,  which  is  an  extensive  inlet  run- 
ning very  near  and  quite  parallel  to  the  sea- 
coast  at  the  central  portion.  The  story  was  ev« 
ery where  current  along  the  river,  that  full  fifty 
thousand  people  had,  this  last  season,  visited 
Florida.  This,  of  course,  included  all  classes ; 
but  we  can  scarce  credit  so  large  a  statement, 
and  if  we  cut  it  down  one-half,  then  the  state- 
ment may  be  taken  with  some  allowance  for  in- 
terested motives.  There  is  no  denying,  how- 
ever, that  great  numbers  have  visited  the  State 
within  the  winter  1869  and  '69.  The  chief  ho- 
tel in  Charleston,  S.  C,  the  Charleston  House, 
was  kept  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  during 
the  winter  by  this  Florida  travel.  It  may  not 
be  too»much  to  say,  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
arrivals  at  that  house  were  on  their  way  to  or 
from  that  State.  We  mention  this  as  indica- 
tive of  the  growing  and  already  great  import- 
ance of  the  question  as  to  the  effects  of  the  cli- 
mate upon  invalids,  and  those  who  seek  rest  and 
recuperation  from  the  steady  and  exacting  de- 
mands of  business.  There  is  needed  among 
those  who  fill  the  various  professions  more  of 
rest  and  play  than  they  get 

It  is  this  overworked  class,  as  well  as  the  in- 
valid, who  need  to  go  to  Florida.    For  the 

.  *  ThoM  who  desire  to  know  move  about  Florida  will  do 
well  to  read  Ur.  Bill's  charming  work  entitled  **A.  Winter 
m  Florida."  ▲  new  edition,  enlarged,  has  just  been  is- 
sued by  Wood  &  Holbuook,  Publishers  of  this  Journal. 
Frioe  $1  50. 


I  former,  it  is  just  the  place  in  which  to  8i»end  a 
winter ;  there  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds  of  the 
benefit  they  would  derive  by  a  few  montlis  res- 
idence in  that  cb'mate.    Then  there   are   the 
weak  and  nervous — those  whom  care  and  anx- 
iety have  broken  down,  and  who  now  need* 
above  all  things  a  change  of  scene,  and  a  quiet 
life   away   from    their   former   surronndini^ 
With  a  new  diet  and  a  dyeing  climate  th^y  will 
rapidly  recoTer.     These,  therefore,  need  not 
hesitate  to  pack  their  trunks  and  start  for  Flor- 
ida.    We  know  of  no  place  equal  to  it  for  per- 
sons thus  afflicted ;  ail  improve  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  warm  and  genial  climate,  irhers 
a  comparatively  even  temperature  ia  maintained, 
and  where  the  rule  is  cool  nights,  in   which 
sleep,  the  sweet  restorer,  comes  with  so  many 
blessings  to  the  fevered  and  fretful  invalid,  and 
the  overworked.    No  physician  is  so  skillfal,  or 
remedy  so  marvelous  in  restorative  power,  as 
sleep.    This  the  resident  of  Florida  may  mora 
easily  obtain  than  in  any  other  climate  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge.    The  winters  are  not 
so  cold  as  to  freese  during  the  night,  or  to  ne- 
cessitate artificial,  over-heated  air  in  the  dwdl- 
ings,  rendered  often  quite  impure  by  this  fior- 
naoe  system  so  general  in  the  North  during  the 
cold  season ;  nor  are  the  summers  so  sultry  and 
heated  as  to  deprive  you  of  rest,  as  is  the  ease 
in  the  severest  hot  weather  in  nearly  every  other 
portion   of  the  country.      The  thermometo' 
never  setUes  as  low,  or  rises  as  high,  as  at  any 
point  between  this  State  and  Canada.      The 
lowest  point  reached  in  wiuter  is  seldom  below 
thirty  degrees,  wh^e  In  midsummer  it  xardy 
exceeds  ninety-five  degrees — the  average  beiBg, 
for  the  three  summer  months,  about  eighty  de- 
grees.   In  New  York,  Boston,  or  Montreal,  ev- 
ery summer  carries  the  thermometer  to  a  greater 
hight     The  earliest  frost  recorded  ooonxred  ea 
the  27th  October,  in  1857 ;  and  the  latest  frost 
was  in  February  (the   14th),  1859.       Severe 
frosts  usually  occur  in  January,  when  ice  is 
formed  in  pools  of  water  or  buckets,  if  left  ex" 
posed.    Since  1836,  no  very  destructive  periods 
of  cold  weather  have  been  experienced ;  then  it 
was  cold.    People  whe  were  living  in  the  State 
at  that  time  speak  of  it  as  a  severe  cold  snap, 
reminding  them  of  Northern  latitudes.      The 
vines,  and  shrubs,  and  orange  trees,  with  many 
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other  kinds  of  trees,  were  quite  annihilated  :  and 
what  are  now  seen  have  been  either  grown  from 
the  8eed,  or  are  sprouts  from  the  old  stumps  of 
the  firost-killed  trees. 

It  is  the  severe  and  sadden  changes  in  tem- 
perature at  the  North  that  do  the  injury  to  en- 
feebled constitutions.  One  day  in  winter  it  is 
quite  mild  and  pleasant ;  while  the  next  morn- 
ing it  is  so  dreadfully  cold  that  the  going  out  of 
doors  is  a  trial  to  the  able-bodied,  and  a  severe 
shock  to  those  lacking  in  vitality.  The  spring 
is  even  worse  than  the  winter ;  for  while  the 
latter,  though  cold,  has  a  dry  atmosphere  for 
the  most  part,  the  former  is  piercing,  cold,  and 
wet,  and  miserably  coquetting,  with  all  de- 
grees of  temperature  in  a  single  day.  Spring 
has,  in  fact,  got  to  be,  if,  indeed,  it  has  not  al- 
ways been  considered  in  most  of  the  Northern 
States,  worse  for  all  kinds  of  invalids  than  any 
other  eeason  of  the  year ;  and  where  the  east 
winds  prevail  at  this  season,  the  mortality-list 
exceeds,  for  March,  April,  and  May,  that  of  all 
the  balance  of  the  year.  An  escape  from  these 
months  to  a  more  equable  climate  is,  to  the  in- 
valid afflicted  with  pulmonary  difficulties,  a  vi- 
tal one. 

A  continuous,  steady  cold,  dry  climate,  or  an 
even  warm  one,  is  the  most  to  be  desired  for  a 
majority  of  the  suffering  and  afflicted  of  our 
race.  Florida  and  Minnesota  are  the  two 
points  which  most  nearly  represent  these  con* 
ditions.  They  have  been  frequently  contrasted, 
and,  like  every  other  subject,  each  has  its  spec- 
ial advocates.  We  shall  not  even  pretend  to 
decide  between  them,  for  undoubtedly  both  are 
beneficial  as  a  resort ;  but  to  determine  which 
of  the  two  is  the  better  adapted  to  benefit  cer- 
tain cases  is  beyond  possibility,  since  they  differ 
ill  many  particulars;  that  is  for  the  family 
physician  to  decide,  who  should  know  the  con- 
stitution and  habits  of  his  patient,  and  whose 
counsel  should  always  be  weighed  in  all  matters 
of  this  kind.  Only  general  hints  can  be  g^ven, 
and  each  is  to  determine  for  himself  between 
the  one  and  the  other,  or  whether  remaining 
quietly  at  home  may  not  be  best.  When  pa- 
tients are  so  debilitated  as  to  make  traveling  a 
trial  and  a  burden,  they  should  remain  at 
home,  where  their  nearest  friends  may  watch 
and  tend  them  ;  but  in  the  incipient  stages  of 
tubercular  formation,  with  a  judicious  change 
of  residence  and  a  nutritions  diet,  coupled  with 
great  care,  the  disease  may  be  arrested,  espec- 
ially if  resort  is  had  to  gentle  exercise  in  the 
open  air.  Northern  latitudes  admit  of  expo- 
sure to  the  weather  only  during  the  summer 
season,  and  herein  lies  the  great  advantage  of  a 


residence  in  Florida.  We  met  at 'St  Augustine 
a  lady  from  Syracuse  afflicted  with  pulmonary 
disease — we  should  judge  it  was  constitutional 
in  her  case.  She  stated  she  had  been  unable  to 
go  out  of  doors  during  the  cold  and  wet  weather 
of  the  preceding  winter,  at  her  home,  but  had 
not  failed  to  walk  out  daily  (except  it  was  rain- 
.ing)  during  the  whole  winter  in  Florida.  She 
had  at  first,  in  coming  into  the  State,  spent  sev- 
eral weeks  on  the  St  John's  River,  and  then 
took  up  her  residence  at  St  Augustine.  This 
was  undoubtedly  a  very  judicious  plan ;  for  the 
climate  of  the  river  differs  materially  from  that 
of  St  Augustine,  on  the  sea-coast  The  former 
is  milder  and  more  gentle ;  and  the  i)atient  suf- 
fering with  disease  of  the  lungs  would  do  well 
to  remain  on  the  river  for  awhile,  and  the  cli- 
mate of  St  Augustine,  with  its  sea-breeze  acting 
as  a  mild  tonic,  braces  up  the  system. 

The  whole  peninsula  is  in  the  range  of  the 
trade- winds,  and  is  swept  by  them  daily,  ren- 
dering it  as  cool  and  pleasant  as  one  could  ask. 
Sufferers  from  nervous  prostration  and  gen- 
eral debility  need  not  delay  their  visit  to  St. 
Augustine  for  any  reason  above  given,  since 
they  would  probably  experience  as  great  benefit 
at  the  outset  as  at  any  subsequent  period  of 
their  sojourn. 

People  usually  do  not  go  to  Florida  before 
early  in  November,  though  they  might  leave 
home  at  an  earlier  date,  making  tarries  on  their 
way ;  but,  if  they  reach  the  State  by  that  time, 
they  will  not  have  gone  wrong.  They  can  re- 
main until  the  first  of  May,  when  it  is  safe  to 
return  to  the  Northeni  States^ 

We  speak  in  reference  to  invalids,  of  course. 
Pleasure-seekers,  or  those  in  health,  may  visit 
Florida,  and  the  next  week  take  a  sleigh-ride 
among  the  hills  of  New  England  with  impunity, 
perhaps.  There  are  those  from  the  North,  both 
invalids  and  others,  who  make  Florida  their 
home  the  year  round ;  and  they  speak  in  the 
very  highest  praise  of  the  climate  during  the 
Hummor,  declaring  they  do  not  suffer  with  the 
heat  as  much  as  they  formerly  did  at  home,  and 
that  the  benefit  derived  from  a  residence  is  in- 
creased by  remaining.  This  may  be  true  in 
some  cases,  whereas  it  might  be  too  debilitating 
in  others :  not  from  the  great  rise  in  the  ther- 
mometer, but  from  the  long  continuation  of  hot 
weathto.  .  It  commences  to  be  warm  in  April. 
We  have  seen  the  thermometer  in  the  early 
portion  of  that  month  as  high  as  eighty  degrees 
in  the  shade  at  2  p.  x.  True,  that  was  ex- 
ceptionable ;  but  it  was  warm  weather  at  mid- 
day through  the  half  of  that  month ;  and  to 
continue  this  tempn-ature  on  to  October  makes 
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a  long  season  of  snmmer  weather,  which  might 
be  objectionable  in  some  instances. 

There  are  those  who  assert  the  climate  of 
Florida  to  be  proved,  from  statistics,  to  stand  at 
the  lowest  rates  of  mortality.  From  the  censas 
report  of  i860,  we  find  the  average  number  of 
deaths  from  consumption,  in  varioos  States,  to 
be: 

One  in  254  in  Massachusetts. 
One  in  473  in  New  York. 
One  in  767  in  Virginia. 
One  in  1139  in  Minnesota. 
One  in  1447  in  Florida. 

This  table  certainly  speaks  very  highly  in  &- 
vor  of  the  climate  for  this  class  of  diseases.  It 
is  not  impossible,  however,  that  the  returns  may 
have  been  less  perfect  for  Florida  than  those  of 
other  States,  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  popula- 
tion, and  the  inferior  facilities  for  obtaining  ex- 
act data. 

None  need  expect  that  every  winter  day  in 
Florida  will  be  like  a  selected  day  in  May  or 
September  at  the  North.  There  will  be  cool 
and  cloudy  days ;  there  will  be  occasional  rainy 


days,  though  the  winter  months  are  usnally 
very  free  from  rain.  The  rainy  seaaon  is  in  tbe 
summer ;  and  of  th«se  months  Angoat  is  usnsUy 
prolific  in  heavy  falls  of  water.  In  most  conm- 
tries  where  they  have  what  is  denominated  the 
wet  season,  this  occurs  in  the  winter  or  spring 
months,  leaving  the  summers,  when  vegelatkm 
needs  rain  most,  very  dry,  and  trying^  to  tlie 
crops ;  whereas  in  Florida  this  is  reveraedy  and 
in  the  hot  weather  the  heaviest  rains  falL 

The  mUd  atmosphere  of  winter,  which  per- 
mits BO  much  life  in  the  open  air ;  the  sea- 
breezes  from  the  ocean  on  the  one  side  and  the 
gulf  on  the  other ;  the  mode  of  living  witlioiit 
air-tight  stoves  and  hot-air  furnaces,  hat  with 
ample  ventilation  in,  around,  and  under  their 
dwellings,  which  have  no  cellars,  and  nsnallj 
stand  on  posts  a  couple  of  feet  firom  the  sor- 
faos— to  these  things  may  be  ascribed  the  free- 
dom, from  lung  complaints,  though  the  chtame- 
ter  of  the  soil  itself  greatly  contributea  to  the 
absence  of  this  disease,  by  its  loose,  ^andj  na- 
ture quickly  absorbing  moisture,  and  3'et  being 
most  of  the  time  warm  and  comparativdy 
dry. 
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The  Kinqdom  of  Iktalidism,  aitd  thb 
Way  Out  of  It. — Life  hath  many  kingdoms, 
each  imperium  in  imperio — *'  a  world  unto  itself 
— bound  by  its  own  laws,  and  subject  to  its  own 
customs.  The  kingdom  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood, whose  ways  seem  laid  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world,  and  change  not  withal ;  the 
kingdom  of  youth  and  pleasantness,  the  king- 
dom of  middle  age,  and  the  kingdom  of  old 
age ;  each,  in  its  turn,  solving  the  other^s  prob- 
lem, while  we  pass — as  inevitably  we  must — out 
of  the  one  mystery  into  the  other,  on  our  way 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Within  these  are 
other  kingdoms,  into  which  we  go  at  will,  or 
drift  by  chance,  even  as  we  take  hold  of  life, 
with  intuition  or  at  random.  There  is  a  king- 
dom of  companionship,  and  a  kingdom  of  alone- 
ness ;  there  is  a  kingdom  of  peace,  and  a  king- 
dom of  unrest ;  there  is  a  kingdom  of  muscle 


and  vigorous  action,  and  there  is  a  kingdom  of 
limp  and  chronic  invalidism.  It  is  of  the  last 
that  we  would  speak,  for  it  is  a  strange  woiid, 
this  Kingdom  of  Invalidism.  Its  ways  are 
marvelous  and  its  laws  inexorable.  Once  within 
the  fiital  limits,  you  are  a  prisoner,  and  the 
chances  are  that  you  will  he  a  slave.  The 
Prince  of  the  Kingdom  has  power  to  hind  yon 
fast,  and  it  rests  greatly  within  one*s  self  as  to 
whether  it  shall  be  for  ever. 

Perhaps  nothing  can  be  more  remote  from  tbe 
conception  of  healthy  and  vigorous  pemos 
than  the  actual,  every-day  life  of  a  chronic  in- 
valid. It  is  like  Qreek  to  the  nninstmcted,  a 
jargon  of  unintelligsnce,  which  they  neithsr 
heed  nor  understand.  If  they  think  of  it  cl 
all,  it  is  usually  to  measure  it  by  some  remen- 
branoe  of  their  own,  when  they  were  **  sick  and 
got  well,"  which  ;wa9,]in  reality,  *<  a  beanti&l 
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time ;"   for,  when  odo  is  "  In  it,"  there  can 

hardly  be  a  more  delightfal  experience  than  a 

• 

genuine  oonyalesoence.  It  is  like  the  joy  of  the 
spring-time,  and  the  wonder  is  that  it  has  re* 
mained  so  long  nnsong.  To  be  brought  safely 
ont  of  the  depths  bf  a  dangerous  illnesS)  and 
find  one's  self  the  first  thought  in  a  loving 
household,  the  central  point  upon  which  turns 
the  daily  routine,  is  inspiriting  to  one's  self-es- 
teem, but  it  is  only  a  beginning.  It  is  the 
building-up  process  that  brings  the  thrill  and 
the  gladness.  The  newness  of  strength  and 
fresh  sense  of  power  in  one's  self,  which  moves 
^  yon  and  grows  in  you  from  day  to  day,  is  some- 
thing you  have  never  felt  before  and  may  never 
again.  The  light-heartedness  that  comes  from 
the  falling  off  of  any  benumbing  weight,  be  it 
pbysical  or  mental,  is  yours  in  double  measure. 
You  are  in  the  Kingdom  of  Hope,  and  the 
world  is  baptized  afresh.  Flowers  blossom  with 
new  beauty,  birds  sing  with  new  songs,  the  sun 
rises  in  the  east  and  brings  you  strength  and 
healing ;  .every  thing  is  on  the  side  of  bright- 
ness, and  you  feel  like  a  young  Jupiter,  with  a 
universe  to  wait  upon  you.  When  the  glamour 
falls  off,  as  it  will,  as  reconstruction  becomes 
complete,  and  you  a  common,  healthy  mortal 
once  moie,  you  take  up  your  burden  of  life  with 
a  new  era  to  date  from,  for  you  have  had  some- 
thing that  you  will  not  soon  forget. 

But  we  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made, 

and  "  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  peace." 
Descended  from  a  pork-eating,  spirit-loving,  or 
otherwise  perverted  ancestry,  what  hereditary 
demon  waits  within  to  be  developed  we  can  not 
know  until  the  curse  comes.  At  best,  the  way 
through  the  Kingdom  of  Health  is  straight  and 
narrow,  while  that  which  leads  near  the  bound- 
aries of  Invalidism  is  broad  and  easy,  and  many 
there  be  that  go  down  thereat.  The  dividing 
line  you  may  not  trace,  but  let  it  once  be 
passed,  and  let  it  be  acknowledged  that  your 
■  sickness,  instead  of  being  unto  death,  is  likely 
to  be  unto  years  of  continuance,  and  a  curious 
change  comes  over  the  relation  of  things.  From 
the  center  of  consideration  you  pass,  at  once,  to 
the  outer  line.     Yon  are  in  a  new  atmosphere, 


your  very  hopes  and  fears  are  different  It  is 
a  new  outlook  from  a  new  standpoint,  but  the 
revolution  has  been  so  instantaneous  and  so 
peaceful  that,  at  first,  you  can  only  ^wonder. 
How  exquisitely  serene  the  household  has  be- 
come, and  how  remarkably  cheerful  the  people 
are !  With  what  wondrous  fortitude  they  re* 
sign  you  to  your  fate,  and  how  they  spin  off  to 
lecture  and  opera  with  their  " noses  in  the  air!" 
Oh,  the  weary,  weary  invalid  hours,  and  oh,  the 
strong  people  I  How  they  go  about  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  confident,  secure,  and  un- 
shaken !  How  they  do  go,  swinging  and  tilting 
along,  with  nerves  attuned  in  harmony  with 
sky,  wind,  and  weather,  and  hearts  singing  for 
the  joy  of  it  I  Oh,  the  ''sweetness  and  light'* 
of  being  well!  Oh,  the  divinity  of  perfect 
health,  and  the  resources  it  holds  I  One  needs 
to  be  a  chronic  invalid  to  feel  it  all. 

A  purified  and  exalted  mind  is  very  often  ac* 
corded  to  those  who  are  lingering  here  with 
near  prospect  of  death.  Compensation  for  daily 
suffering  and  failing  strength  is  found  in  the 
reach  of  blessed  thoughts  and  hopes  that  are 
the  portion  only  of  those  who,  slowly  and 
surely,  are  nearing,  day  by  day,  the  brink  of 
the  beautiful  river.  But  to  that  class  of  suf- 
ferers, who  must  look  forward  to  years  of  inac- 
tion, there  is  no  outlet,  not  even  the  quiet  one 
of  dying.  A  buried-alive  feeling  imparts  to 
their  life  a  tinge  of  horror,  for  the  reason  that 
mind  and  heart  do  not  yield  at  once,  and  the 
strife  of  healthy  thoughts  against  unhealthy 
conditions,  is  like  the  struggles  of  a  living  man 
in  a  closed  tomb.  To  be  in  the  world,  yet  Qot 
of  it — 

"  Amid  the  Muses,  ^deaf  and  dumb  ; 
Amid  the  gladiators,  halt  and  numb," 

seems,  at  times,  a  &te  worse  than  death,  inas- 
much as  it  is,  in  one  sense,  death,  without  the 
letting  go  of  mortal  worries,  which  we  have 
been  taught  to  consider  the  special  and  blessed 
privilege  of  the  grave. 

The  weakly  one  in  the  household  who  mo- 
nopolixes  the  most  comfortable  loung^e,  or  drops 
into  the  nearest  rooking-chair,  and  who  seems 
so  provokingly  whimsical,  because,  perhaps. 
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she  has  not  strength,  as  others  have,  to  inde- 
pendeatly  carry  out  her  own  whims — it  is  a 
rare  case  if  such  an  one  et^oya  being  a  hnrden. 
It  is  a  rare  case  if  she  has  not  longed  in  her  in- 
most  soul  to  do  as  others  do,  know  as  they 
know,  accomplish  as  they  accomplish,  and  feel 
the  bounding  independence  that  belongs  to  the 
caring  for  one's  self— but  oh.,  the  deranged 
nerves,  the  confused  brain,  the  feeble  knees,  and 
nerveless  hand !  It  is  an  agony  that  the  strong 
and  courageous  know  nothing  of,  bat  which 
they  help  make  more  hopeless  by  their  very  de- 
portment. Every  thing  is  against  the  chronic 
invalid.  A  writer— and  she  spoke  with  author- 
ity— ^has  said  :  "  Once  an  admitted  invalid,  and 
the  dikes  are  down."  The  Prince  of  the  King- 
dom, after  his  first  grand  conquest,  which  is  the 
wiU  of  his  victim,  has  things  his  own  way,  with 
half  the  world  for  his  helpers.  We  once  heard 
a  good  physician  exhorting  a  young  lady-patient 
to  <'  be  cheerful."  "  Oh,  Doctor,"  was  the 
sobbing  reply,  "  I  do  try,  but  there  is  no  cheer- 
fulness. It  seems  as  if  there  was  a  grand  com- 
bination to  take  all  freshness  out  of  my  life." 

"  Oh  no,  no,"  said  he ;  "  no  '  combination.* 
It  is  only  the  natural  way  of  things." 

It  is  the  "  natural  way"  of  taking  for  granted 
that  the  world  has  that  bears  down  so  inexor- 
ably upon  the  weakened  will  of  the  daily  suf- 
ferer. Their  attention  is  forced  inward  upon 
themselves  ;  they  feed  upon  their  own  life, 
breathe  their  own  breath  over  again,  and  see 
their  own  wan  faces  reflected  back  upon  every 
side.  An  ig^ioble  suffering  is  very  different 
from  that  which  elevates,  and  calls  for  a  power 
of  endurance  without  the  compensation  which 
makes  heroism  sublime.  Under  a  pressure  so 
constantly  wearing  and  infinitely  pitiful,  what 
wonder  ^  is  it  if  they  fail  to  see  things  in  their 
true  light,  and  that  which  was  lovely  and  of 
good  report  turns  to  peevish  waj's  and  morbid 
feeling  P 

It  is  well  when  morbidness  comes  to  consti- 
tute a  disease  of  itself.  A  phydoian,  on  the 
principle  that . "  like  cares  like,"  raised  a  bed- 
ridden invalid  to  robost  health,  simply  by  rous- 
ing the  brain  in  a  variety  of  innocent  and  ex- 


hilarating ways.  The  discord  in  the  body  hi 
acted  upon  the  soul,  and,  by  creating  pleaaan 
ness  in  the  soul,  it  gave  back  its  God-like  r 
venge  upon  the  body.  It  is  to  be  regretted  th 
so  few  physicians  possess  this  rare  insight. 

The  moral  of  this  chronicle  of  endurances  i 
that  the  way  oat  lies  within  yourself,  and 
more  or  less  hopeful,  according  to  yonr  oond 
tions.  Beg^n  by  ignoring  the  doctrine  of  reai^ 
nation,  imtil  convinced  that  you  need  it ;  la 
hold  of  whatever  is  bright,  sweet,  and  fresh 
pray  as  for  your  life,  remembering  the  whfl 
"  that  nothing  is  e'er  on  man  bestowed,  nnlei 
for  it  he  feels  necessity.  Deep  within  bis  soi 
a  yearning  must  arise  for  the  contentment  whid 
it  strives  to  win."  This  stronghold  gaina^ 
and  whatsoever  is  possible  in  the  way  of  attain 
ing  may  be  yours. 

H.  G.  ATWBIXfc 


>• 


Bee  Stik&s.--^o  outward  applicatiaD 
can  have  any  effect  in  curing  the  sting  of  a  be^ 
although  every  body  has  some  remedy  that  is  in- 
stantaneous relief.  You  can  not  go  amia 
should  you  apply  in  every  instance  the  firi 
thing  you  lay  your  hands  on.  A  list  of  reme- 
dies we  have  heard  of  would  fill  the  "  Annals  of 
Bee  Culture,"  and  should  you  try  them  all  yot 
would  find  all  of  them  equally  efficient  AH 
that  can  be  done  when  yon  are  stung  is  to  care- 
fully extract  the  sting,  which  should  not  U 
done  by  taking  hold  of  it  with  the  fingers,  ai 
the  poison  sac  at  the  root  of  the  sting  would 
thus  be  discharged  into  the  wound. 

It  is  better  to  remove  it  with  the  edge  of  a 
knife,  or,  if  none  is  convenient,  then  with  t^ 
finger-nail.  The  swelling  may  be  partiallf 
prevented,  or  even  nearly  removed  after  it  takM 
place,  by  rubbing  with  the  liand,  being  caref^ 
to  rub  in  the  direction  of  the  heart,  as  by  th4| 
means  the  poison  maybe  thrown  into  the  circttj 
lation,  and  distributed  through  the  systed 
without  injury. — SeienHJie  Ameriean. 


The  Haetest  is  Germany  this  y< 
has  been  mostly  gathered  by  the  women,  assi 
by  the  men  too  old  to  join  the  army  and  c 
dren. 
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"To  ai  a«j«  of  tba  ignl  It  kdilrth  lengti ; 
To  the  might  of  ths  strooe  it  udd^th  itretigtli ; 
It  fnslisai  the  hurt.  It  brijrhltiu  the  agbt ; 
Tifl  like  qunJIIaf  4  goblot  of  mDralDg  licht-'* 


inff  nery  arlieU  vhith  ruajf  apptar  in  Tn 
Thty  iinU  attvw  fAfl  largtrt  liberie  of  expreiiion. 
Mat  bf  10  dslnjr  Uili  mi^iffu  wiU  prove  to  be  no 
ipalroHt. 
■hanffa  are  at  libtrtj/  iocopyfrom  ehi$  1 
dui  eredil  ta  Tai  Etuui  or  Uu 
ir  Pbiubu.  Cvltubi. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

OT  M.    L.    HOLBBOOK,  K.  D.,  BDITOB. 

The  Old  and  the  New. — The  date  of 
this  naiober  reminda  ui  that  ia  a  few  abort 
days  the  year  1870,  vhich  bo  recently  opened 
its  portals  to  our  vieir,  promiBing  bo  much 
to  ns,  will  bo  for  ever  passed  away.  Wo 
ara  called  upon  to  amoothe  back  its  white  locks 
aad  give  a  last  partiog  carfss.  We  are  Eoiry 
tobaveit  go,  and  woald  cling  to  it  still;  but 
Qod  has  ordained  that  every  good  gift  mnsC 
have  its  use  and  give  way  to  another.  The  old 
sball  pass  on,  and  the  new  sball  for  oTet  take 
!ta  place,  and  we  moot  not  complain.. 

Indeed,  we  are  mther  glad  that  it  ia  so.  The 
old  year  haa  hronght  oa  mnch  to  prize.     Tho 


golden  harvesta  and  tbe  rioli  fraita,  the  material 
proaperity  and  Ibe  progresa  of  1H7Q,  ai«  not  to 
be  despised.  We  can  not  object  mnch  to  ita 
earthquakaa,  though  its  floods,  its  thnnder  and 
lightning,  and  ita  tornadooa  hare  been  rather 
anvere  in  aome  plaoea,  and  have  brought 
poverty  to  many  a  home,  and  sadness  to  many 
a  heart  But  the  chiet  charge  we  bave  to 
bring  against  the  year,  is  that  it  bas  hroaght  to 
na  the  terrible  war.  For  tbia  it  will  for  ever 
stand  remembered  in  history.  Bnt  for  this  it« 
scroll  might  Iiave  been  nntamished,  except  by 
here  and  there  a  scratch.  Bttt  for  this  it  might 
have  been  awept  into  eternity  ao  qnietly  as  to 
have  been  almoat  unnoticed  and  unknown. 
Tea,  let  tbe  old  yaw  go,  and  if  the  new  year, 
by  any  law  of  hereditary  descent,  inherits  any 
of  its  follies,  may  it  soon  outgrow  them,  and 
stand  fair  and  beautiful  upon  tho  field  of  time. 
And  when  tbe  old  year  haa  breathed  its  last, 
wby  not  let  die  with  it  all  that  ia  bad  and 
mean.  Let  intemperance  give  up  the  ghost. 
Let  ncknesa,  puverty,  and  crime  coase.  Let  . 
bad  men  turn  to  good  ones,  and  good  onea  bo< 
come  better.  Let  folly  and  vice  and  aensnality 
hide  their  heada,  and  let  the  new  year  be  bom 
beautiful,  so  strong,  so  full  of  hope,  that  the 
world  sball  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable. 

With  the  old  year  Tbb  Hbbuji  op  Hbalts 
for  1870  finishes  up  ila  work  glorionsly,  and 
pToparea  to  begin  again  its  career  as  an  earnest 
preacher  and  teacher.  It  will  sot  be  content 
constantly  repeating  itself,  but  will  develop 
fresh  and  rich  flolda  of  thought  for  13f  1.  W» 
ive  already  announced  a  series  ot  papora 
ititlod  "  A  New  Discussion  of  Temperance. 
Problems,"  two  installments  of  which  have- 
already  appeared.  Thia  senea  promisea  to  be 
one  or  unusual  interest  A  nnmber  of  articles 
by  well-known  female  anthora  will  give  th« 
woman  side  of  the  question  ample  discussion 
before  the  close  of  ths  year. 
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The  following  are  some  remaining 

topics  of  this  series : 

1.  Effects  of  IntoxicatiPg  Drfeks  on  the  Fac- 

ulties of  the  Mind. 

2.  Its  Effects  on  Marriage  and  Of&pring. 

3.  Its  Effects  on  Religion. 

4.  Its  Effects  on  Literature. 

5.  If  Effects  on  National  Integrity  (including 

Politics). 

6.  Moderate  DrinkiJig. 

7.  The  Wine  Question. 

8.  Mistakes  of  Temperance  Reformers. 

9.  Total  Ahstinence. 

10.  Alcoholic  Medication. 

11.  Relation  of  the  Use  of  Intoxicating  Drinks 

to  Poverty  and  Grime. 

12.  Restricting  the  Sale  of  Alcoholic  Beverages. 

13.  Ministers  and  the  Temperance  Reform. 

14.  How  Best  to  Promote  the  Cause  of  Tem- 

perance. 

Then  we  are  to  have  the  following  papers 
from  our  esteemed  contrihutor,  Rev.  Charles 
n.  Brigham,  all  treated  from  the  standpoint  of 
health  and  its  hygienic  bearings — namely : 

1.  Wholesome  Houses. 

2.  Habits  of  Study. 

3.  School-houses. 

4.  Railway  Traveling.  ^ 

5.  Town  and  Country  Life. 

6.  Summer  Resorts. 

7.  Long  Journeys 

8.  Variety  of  Work  and  Occupation. 

9.  Home  Life. 

10.  Amusements. 

11.  Early  and  Late  Hours. 

12.  Old  Age. 

The  rich  stores  of  wisdom  and  learning  which 
Mr.  Brig}iam  will  bring  to  bear  upon  these 
topics  will  give  them  great  value. 

There  is  another  subject  of  interest  to  our 
readers  which  will  be  carefully  discussed  in  The 
Herald  next  year — we  mean  the  subject  of 
Longevity.  The  length  of  life  attained  by  the 
race  is  much  less  than  it  might  be.  To  give 
light  on  this  subject,  we  shall  print  during  the 
year  a  most  remarkable  and  intensely  interesting 


prize  essay,  entitled  "  Oomparaitive  Longerity 
of  Man  and  the  Lower  Animals,"  by  E.  Bay 
Lankester,  B.A.,  Junior  Student  of  Chriirt's 
College,  Oxford;  The  style  and  matter  of  this 
essay  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  It  alone,  or 
either  of  the  series  of  papers  we  have  announced, 
would  in  book  form  cost  not  less  than  a  dollar 
and  a  half,  and  all  of  them  cover  ground  not 
before  gone  over  in  our  monthly. 

Then  we  are  to > have  "  Extracts  from  the 
Diary  of  a  Physician's  Wife,"  by  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Birdsally  whose  recent  articles  on  training 
children  have  appeared  in  our  journal.  These 
papers  will  embody  much  wisdom  on  matters 
of  home  life,  and  show  how  most  of  the  troubles 
and  trials  that  breed  in  the  domestic  circle  may 
be  avoided.  • 

We  shall  also  have  papers  regularly  from  Mr. 
Beechor,  as  heretofore,  and  from  many  other 
writers,  on  topics  of  Health  and  Physical  Culture, 
so  as  to  make  our  monthly  for  1871  a  volome 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  both  to  those 
who  are  sick  and  those  who  are  welL  Indeed, 
with  the  new  year  this  monthly-  renews  its  life 
and  vigor.  Then  may  we  not  hope  that  every 
present  reader  will  help  to  extend  its  circnlA- 
tion,  that  the  lessons  we  teach  maybe  heard  by 
a  still  larger  number,  so  that,  as  the  years  come 
and  go,  new  hearts  may  be  quickened  into 
beauty  and  life. 


The  Stbuoole  fob  Dailt  Bbsad.— Our 

talented  contributor,  Mrs.  Lydia  F.  Fowler,  is 
still  lecturing  in  England,  where  she  and  her 
husband  have  been  for  so  many  years.  A 
friend  has  sent  ns  a  brief  notice  of  one  of  her 
lectures  entitled,  "The  Struggle  for  Daily 
Bread."  Though  not  so  applicable  in  America 
as  in  England,  yet  it  contains  hints  on  why 
some  people  do  not  succeed  in  the  world,  which 
will  be  found  of  peculiar  interest : 

"  Every  one,  she  said,  should  be  happy,  and 
have  an  abundance  of  this  world's  blessings. 
The  world  should  be  a  paradise  instead  of  a 
desert  or  howling  wilderness,  with  only  a  few 
oases,  and  every  human  being  should  be  happy 
and  contented.    But,  she  asked,*  what  are  the 
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facts  ?  Let  them  go  into  a  thoroughfare  of  our 
town,  and  what  did  they  see  in  the  living  masses 
that  walked  along  the  streets :  Squalid  poverty, 
ragged,  dirty  children  with  unkempt  hair;  hag- 
gard, starving  women  trying  hard  to  keep  soul 
and  hody  together;  men  out  of  employment 
discontented,  intoxicated,  perhaps,  making  fu- 
tile attempts  to  earn  a  livelihood.  Then,  if 
they  emerged  from  the  lower  strata,  and  oh- 
served  those  who  had  trod  in  the  paths  of  sci- 
ence, art,  and  literature,  they  felt  that  the  world 
was  full  of  disappointed  heings.  If  such  a  con- 
dition of  things  were  true,  there  must,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  say,  he  some  causes  adequate  to 
produce  it,  and  she  then  went  on  to  point  out 
some  of  these  causes.  In  the  first  place,  many 
people  were  bom  just  one  hundred  years  before 
the  world  wanted  them.  They  had  overleaped 
the  present  century,  and  manifested  the  maturity 
of  mind  of  the  far  off  ages  to  come.  The  moral 
to  be  drawn  from  this,  especially  in  regard  to 
poets,  was  that  people  should  not  write  poetry 
unless  they  had  enough  means  otherwise  to  keep 
soul  and  body  together,  as — and  it  was  a  faet 
that  the  world  did  not  foster  the  bad  ot  genius 
— it  was  only  when  the  flower  shone  out  without 
a  flaw  that  it  was  appreciated.  Another  cause 
of  this  straggling  for  daily  bread  was  that  some 
people  were  either  too  etheieal  or  not  sufficiently 
practical  to  prosper  in  this  practical  world. 
Then  there  were  some  who  ought  not  to  have 
been  bom  at  all  so  far  as  practical  efforts  were 
concerned,  for  they  never  could  earn  their  own 
living  independently  of  others ;  and  some  were 
too  ambitious,  and  aspired  to  do  what  they  were 
unfit  by  nature  to  do.  Napoleon  the  Third 
was  very  anxious  and  desired  to  go  to  Berlin 
(laughter),  but,  she  observed,  it  would  not  do 
to  prognosticate  till  the  end  came.  Some,  again, 
wanted  to  begin  where  others  left  off,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  nephew  whose  uncle  by  hard 
work  had  made  himself  a  rich  man,  and  who, 
wanting  to  begin  where  his  uncle  left  off, 
wondered  that  he  did  not  succeed.  Further, 
some  people  were  surrounded  by  circumstances 
that  seemed  for  a  time  to  prevent  them  from 
finding  success.    Plato  had  said  that  a  man 


mxist  make  a  name  and  earn  a  monument,  but 
while  he  was  making  that  name  and  earning 
that  momunent  he  often  almost  starved.  Another 
cause  was  that  some  were  lacking  in  persever- 
ance, and  when  they  once  failed  they  were 
discouraged.  Some,  again,  were  too  theoretical ; 
some  were  one-idead;  some,  like  Goldsmith, 
were  more  generous  in  spirit  than  they  had 
wealth  in  their  pockets  to  meet  their  generosity. 
Then  some  never  did  their  work  well ;  some 
had  feeble  bodies  and  weak  organizations  ;  and, 
in  the  case  of  others,  their  parents  had  made  a 
mistake  early  in  their  life ;  but  the  cause,  the 
principal  cause,  of  their  workhouses  being  filled 
to  overflowing  was  to  be  traced  to  drink." 

We  apprehend  that  the  last  cause— namely, 
drink,  brings  about  more  failures  than  all  other 
causes  combined. 


Dbukkenness  in  Hiqh  Places — Tem- 

PBBANCB    THB    SURB   RoAD   TO    HaFPIIIESS.— A 

subscriber  to  wur  monthly,  residing  in  Canada, 
sends  us  the  following  startling  evidence  that 
temperance  in  all  things  is  the  only  safe  course 
to  happiness  and  good  health.  We  hope  others 
of  the  human  family  will,  like  him,  at  last 
get  their  ''mental  eyes  opened  through"  the 
facts  we  monthly  present  to  them,  and  act  ac- 
cordingly. 

"  To  the  £ditor^la  your  *  Notices  of  New 
Publications'  for  August,  1870  (A  Physician's 
Problems),  your  remarks  regarding  hereditary 
taint  are  eternal  truths,  and  as  I  believe  I  am 
one  out  of  millions  of  hereditary  victims,  I  will 
say  a  few  words  regarding  myself,  hoping  not 
to  intrude  on  your  valuable  time. 

"  I  am  a  Scotchman ;  I  was  15  years  of  age 
before  I  could  repeat  the  alphabet ;  I  have  been 
upward  of  twenty-five  years  a  drunkard,  and  a 
confirmed  smoker  and  chewer  of  tobacco,  but 
threw  away  rum  and  tobacco /or  eversancQ  1868 
(the  year  I  subscribed  to  Thb  Hbbald  cr 
Hbalth)  ;  since  that  time  I  have  straggled 
manfully,  and,  thank  God  and  your  journal,  I 
am  keeping  on  the  straight  path,  and  leaving 
the  broad  way  of  slavery  to]rum  ^and  ^tobacco 
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fkr  behind  me.  I  may  here  state  that  my  father 
and  mother  were  both  drunkards;  my  first 
cousin,  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  now  at  the 
head  of  the  Canadian  Government,  is  a  drunk- 
ard; and  I  believe  my  grandfather  was  a 
drunkard,  that  is  by  my  father*s  side.  My 
father  left  me  the  curse  of  poverty,  caused 
through  drunkenness.  My  uncle.  Sir  John's 
father,  educated  his  family ;  but  the  only  edu- 
cation I  ever  received  was  having  my  mental 
eyes  opened  by  reading  Thb  He&ald  of  Health. 
Such  is  hereditary  taint." 


EXFEBIE^CE  OP  A   FoRHEB  MeAT-£AT£B. 

— "To  the  Editor  of  The  Hebald  of  Health  : 
I  was  never  so  well  pleased  with  a  book  or  pa- 
per as  I  am  with  your  publication*  It  is  almost 
like  a  ray  of  sunshine  in  the  household,  bright- 
ening and  improving  every  thing.  I  was 
amused,  in  perusing  the  Aug^ist  number,  to  see 
your  remarks  on  '  Animal  Food  and  Grease.' 
The  man  who  had  lived  thirty-five  years  on  a 
fruit  and  vegetable  diet,  had  more  experience 
in  that  line  than  either  myself  or  The  Church 
Union,  and  consequently  we  should  both  be 
humble  in  his  presence.  I  have  been  living 
for  two  years  a  strict  vegetarian.  I  have  not 
even  tasted  meat.  Once,  I  remember,  after  I 
had  been  living  in  this  way  six  months,  I  tasted 
meat  gravy,  and  afterward  ate  a  hearty  dinner, 
but  had  barely  finished  the  meal  when  I  threw 
all  up  again.  ^X  never  tried  it  again.  When  I 
changed  my  style^'of  life  I  was^  in  a]^declining 
state  of  health,  was  troubled  with  canker  in 
the  mouth,  and  scrofula,  nervousness,  etc. ; 
could  barely  lift  one  hundred  and  fifty  poundSi 
and  got  tired  very  quickly.  Now,  I  am  a 
strong,  hearty  fellow,  eating  my  two  meals  a 
day  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  apparently 
free  from  any  sort  of  disease  whatever.  I  can 
lift  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  with  ease, 
and  stand  as  much  exertion  as  any  one  of  my 
size.  I  shall  never  eat  meat  or  flesh  again,  un- 
less forced  to,  as  I  think  flesh  food,  eggs,  strong 
drink,  and  while-flour  bread,  the  curse  of  the 
world.  I  was  a  thin,  spare  fellow,  but  am  now 
becoming  a  heavy,  solid  man.    Strange  to  'say, 


on  weighing  myself  to-day,  I  find  I  have 
gained  thirteen  pounds  in  weight  within  a 
month.  I  happened  to  prove  the  scales  at  both 
weighings,  and  kept  a  careful  record.  What 
will  The  Church  Union  say  to  this  ?  I  am  con- 
fident that  nine-tenths  of  the  world  do  not 
know  the  benefits  to  be  derived  &om  living  in 
this  way. 

*'  Youi*s  truly, 

"JOHN  F.  CHANDLER." 


Bes-E^eeping. — The  fear  of  being  stmig 
deters  many  from  bee-keeping.  This  is  ezcua- 
able  in  those  whose  peculiar  physical  organiza- 
tion is  such  that  much  pain  and  inflammation 
result;  but  such  are  in  the  minority.  The 
danger  of  being  stung  is  not  so  great  as  is  gener- 
ally supposed.  The  bees  seem  to  know  the 
timid,  while  those  who  approach  and  handle 
them  with  courage,  carelessness,  and  confidence, 
can  g\>  among  them  without  annoyance.  It 
may  be  an  annoyance  to  the  novice  to  be  stong, 
from  the  pain  and  swelling,  but  in  a  few  seasons 
the  system  will  become  so  accustomed  to  the 
poison  that  but  slight  swelling  and  no  pain  will 
result.  The  pain  is  more  in  the  imagination 
than  reality,  and  the  sooner  the  beginner  be- 
comes so  self-possessed  as  to  receive  the  sting  of 
a  bee  as  he  would  the  scratch  of  a  brier,  the 
sooner  he  will  succeed  as  an  apicnlturalist^  for 
if  he  is  for  ever  in  terror  of  his  bees  he  will  not 
give  them  the  attention  they  need,  and  will 
never  attain  the  best  results. — Sci.  American. 


A  WoHD  ABOUT  ViNEOAB. — ^The  princi- 
pal ingredient  of  vinegar,  and  that  which  gives 
it  its  strength,  is  acetic  acid,  of  which  strong 
vinegar  contains  about  five  per  cent  In  a  pure 
state  this  acid  is  colorless,  inflammable,  volatile, 
exceedingly  [pungent,  intensely  sour  and  acid 
to  the  taste,  and  evaporates  if  exposed  to  the 
air.  In  experiments  upon  rabbits,  it  has  been 
found  that  one  ounce  of  acetic  acid  will  kill  a 
large,  healthy  rabbit  in  seven  minutes,  and,  on 
examining  the  intestines,  they  were  fonnd 
softened  and  highly  inflamed.  When  applied 
to  delicate,  sensitive  tissues  in  man,  it  is  very 
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xrrifcating  and  almost  a  caustic.     Galen  was  of 
the  opinion  that  vinegar  seriously  injured  the 
nervous  system  and  impoverished  the  hlood. 
According  to  Margagin  it  occasions  thickening 
of  the  walls  of  the  stomach.    Portal  relates  a 
case,  in  llie  London   Medical  Gazette,   of  a 
yonng  woman  wbo  was  very  stout,  and  was  ad- 
vised to  drink  a  small  quantity  of  vinegar  daily 
to  reduce  her  size.    It  worked  to  a  charm  for 
this  purpose,  hut  in  a  month  brought  on  cough, 
difficult  breathing,  fever,  wasting  away,  and 
death  by  consumption.     German   quacks  are 
said  to  pit>fe8S  to  cure  obesity  by  means  of  daily 
doses  of  vinegar,  and,  if  they  sometimes  ful- 
filled their  promises,  it  was  usually  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  patients*  lives.    Sunderlin  says 
that  those  who  work  in  vinegar  factories  soon 
acquire  a  cachectic  look  and  become  consump- 
tive.    Orfila  relates  the  case  of  a  patient  who 
swallowed  a  teaspoonful  of  acetic  acid.     He 
shrieked  with  pain,  his  mouth  was  whitened, 
there  was  a  burning  pain  in  the  throat,  chest, 
and  abdomen,  profuse  sweating ;  diarrhea  and 
vomiting  occurred,  and  the  pulse  became  small 
and  c^ick.    All  these  symptoms  are  those  of 
poisoning.    All  modem  writers  agree  in  this  : 
that  vinegar  is  to  bo  avoided  where  the  diges- 
tion is  weak,  or  where  there  is  a  tendency  to 
flatulence  or  diarrhea.      Ghlorotic  females  are 
forbidden  to  use  it,  even  though  they  long  for 
it,  and  nursing  mothers  are  advised  to  refrain 
from  its  use,  as  it  often  occasions  fatal  diarrhea 
in  infants  by  acidifying  the  milk,  which  other- 
wise would  nourish.    As  an  article  of  diet  it  is 
of  doubtful  utility,  especially  when  other  and 
better  organic  acids  may  be  used  in  place  of  it, 
when  acids  are  needful. 


DEA.THS     OP     CniLDKEN    IN    LoNDON. — 

During  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember there  were  18,816  deaths  in  London. 
One-third  of  these  were  under  one  year  old,  and 
one-half  were  under  five  years  old.  Only  570 
were  over  eighty  years  of  age.  The  population 
of  this  great  metropolis  is  3,200,000,  more  people 
than  ought  ever  to  live  ia  one  city.  The  mor- 
tuary report  of  a  city  of  much  smaller  size  in 


the  United  States— we  moan  San  Francisco — 
is  not  much  better.  Here  about  40  per  cent,  of 
the  children  die  before  they  are  five  years  old. 
In  commenting  on  this  The  Woman's  Journal 
of  San  Francisco  thus  sharply  remarks  : 

"  If  stock-raisers  were  no  more  successful  in 
rearing  brutes  than  are  parents  in  raising  chil- 
dren, they  would  soon  become  bankrupt.  If 
beautiful  and  healthy  children,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  years,  should  command  a  high  money- 
premium  from  society  or  the  State,  or  if  fami- 
lies rearing  children  without  loss,  and  at  the 
same  time  possessing  health  and  beauty,  should 
be  entitled  to  honorn  and  pecuniary  rewards,  it 
is  very  problematical  if  the  present  system  of 
slaughtering  animals  would  long  continue. 
Money  considerations  would  prompt  the  discov- 
ery of  laws,  and  lead  to  the  adoption  of  proper 
food,  clothing,  exercise,  and  habits  favoring 
health,  development,  symmetry  of  form,  beauty 
of  feature,  and  longevity,  that  parental  aflTec- 
tion,  unstimulated  by  objective  influences, 
would  be  slow  to  understand  or  adopt.  Great 
is  the  almighty  dollar !" 


Dbess  Befobh — The  friends  of  dress 
reform  held  their  third  picnic  at  Emerald  Lake, 
South  Newbury,  Ohio,  on  the  7ih  instant, 
Mrs.  Dr.  Organ  delivering  an  able  address. 
We  have  not  space  for  a  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings, but  are  assured  that  every  thing  passed 
off  pleasantly  and  profitably. 


Air  Athubte — ^Donald  Dinnie,  the 
Scottish  champion  athlete,  who  is  now  in 
America,  commenced  his  career  as  an  athlete  at 
the  age  of  nineteen.  He  is  6  feet  and  1  inch  in 
bight,'  weighs  210  pounds,  and  is  46)^  inches 
around  the  chest.  He  has  taken  over  1500 
prizes,  62  silver  medals,  and  1  gold  medal. 


How   THE   Pettssians   tkt   to   Ayoid 

Death. — Many  of  the  Prussian  soldiers  wear 
underneath  their  shirts  a  piece  of  sole-leather 
about  ten  inches  square,  which  is  hard  enough 
to  turn  a  bullet,  unless  struck  perpendicularly, 
and  is  a  good  defense  against  the  lance  or  the 
saber. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Psoriasis. — "  I  decidedly  agree  with  you 
in  your  remarks  about  vaccination  in  the  No- 
vember number.  I  am  a  victim  to  its  baneful 
results.  As  you  must  have  some  knowledge 
of  these  matters,  can  you  tell  me  what  is  best 
for  me  to  do.  I  am  troubled  with  what  is 
known  as  psoriasis,  and  I  am  satisfied  it  re- 
sulted from  vaccination.  Do  you  know  any 
remedy  ?" 


BY  A.   L.   WOOD,  ][.  D. 

It  is  self-evident  that,  other  condUion*  beiifg 
equal  the  healthier  the  climate  the  stronger 
the  people,  both  physically  and  intellectually. 
I  answer  the  last  question  in  the  aflBrmativc. 

Apples  and  Sait-Bfieuin.— "Forsev- 

oral  years  past  I  have  found  that  when  I  eat 
apples  for  a  few  successive  days  lam  troubled 
with  the  salt-rheum.  How  do  you  account 
for  this  when  fruit  is  so  generally  recoramended 


The  Turkish  bath  is  il^e  remedy  for  this,  by  physicians  ? " 


disease,  as  well  as  for  diseases  of  the  skin  gen- 
erally. If  the  Turkish  bath  can  not  be  ob- 
tained, the  vapor  bath,  or  the  wet-sheet  pack 
should  be  substituted.  A  few  baths  will  usu- 
ally produce  a  great  change,  and,  if  continued 
'  daily,  will  eradicate  it  from  the  system  in  a 
short  time.  The  patient  should  at  the  same 
time  confine  himself  to  a  bread,  fruity  and  veg- 
etable diet,  and  abstain  wholly  from  stimu- 
lants and  irritants. 

llygieniG  Beds.—"  Of  what  material 
should  a  bed  be  made  to  be  hygienically  un- 
exceptionable ?" 

Good,  clean,  fresh  husks  and  oat-straw 
make  excellent  beds.  Curled  hair  is  good, 
and  the  patent  prepared  sponge  is,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  wholly  unexceptionable,  and  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  desirable  material  in  use. 

Climate  and  Healtlft.—- "  Is  it  possible 
in  a  sickly  region —say  a  miasmatic  one,  like 
the  swamps  of  the  Southwest,  or  a  moist  one, 
with  a  very  variable  temperature,  like  New 
England,  even  by  the  strictest  observance  of 
hygienic  laws  in  the  rearing  of  children — for 
them  to  attain  to  the  physical  and  intellectual 
robustness  they  would,  under  like  conditions, 
in  a  very  healthy  region,  as  California  Or  the 
plateaus  of  the  Alleganies  ? 

'*  Does  not  a  moist,  miasmaUc,  and  variable 
climate  render  it  more  difficult  to  live  cor- 
rectly, on  account  of  the  relaxing  influence 
upon  the  nervous  system,  and  consequent 
weakening  of  the  powers  of  volition  ?  For 
instance,  other  things  being  equal,  would  it 
not  be  easier  for  an  individual  to  refrain  from 
drunkenness  in  a  dry,  equable,  and  salubrious 
climate  than  in  one  the  opposite  in  these  re- 
spects V* 


The  poison  or  humor  which  shows  itself 
upon  the  surface  in  the  form  of  salt  rheum 
exists  in  your  blood,  and  the  eating  of  finiit, 
when  you  have  not  been  accustomed  to  it,  ef- 
fects such  a  change  in  the  system  as  to  allow  it 
to  throw  the  poison  tp  the  surface  in  an  effort 
to  expel  it  from  the  body.  The  wearing  of  a 
wet  bandage  about  the  body  for  some  days 
will  produce  a  similar  result.  It  is  not  an 
unfavorable  result,  but  the  reverse,  and  should 
be  encouraged.  If  the  poison  is  in  the  sys- 
tem, get  it  to  the  surface  and  keep  it  there  till 
such  time  as  it  can  be  entirely  expelled.  A 
fruit  diet  and  free  perspiration  will  do  this  and 
cure  the  disease. 

How  to  IVIaice  "  Gems/'—"  An  inquirer 
about  the  staff  of  life,  in  the  October  number 
of  The  Hebald  of  Health,  mentions  the 
*  Laight  Street  Gems'  as  the  best  in  the  world. 
Will  you  or  he  be  kind  enough  to  give  spe- 
cific directions  for  the  making  of  these  and 
aerated  bread  ? 

"  The  best  bread  I  have  ever  eaten  is  that 
made  of  unbolted  wheat  meal ;  but  I  have  not 
succeeded  in  getting  any  made  with  no  other 
addition  than  water  that  was  not  heavy, 
clammy,  and  unpalatable.'* 

In  the  first  place,  you  must  have  graham  or 
unbolted  wheat  flour,  made  from  the  best 
tokite  wheat  (winter  wheat  preferred).  Flour 
made  from  red  wheat  will  not  make  first-cla^ 
"gems."  They  are  apt  to  be  heavy  and 
sticky,  and  they  do  not  look  as  well.  The 
"  gem  pans"  arc  sometimes  made  of  tin,  about 
two  inches  square  and  three- fourths  of  an 
inch  deep,  a  dozen  in  a  set;  but  cast-iron 
ones  of  about  the  same  size  are  better  for  fam- 
ily use.    They  are  made  nf  different  shapes 
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tj  suit  the  fancy  of  diflferent  persons.  The 
pans  should  be  placed  upon  the  stove,  or  in 
the  oven,  and  thoroughly  heated  before  putting 
the  dough  in  them.  This  is  an  essential  to 
having  them  light.  Another  essential  point  is 
to  have  the  oven  very  hoi  when  the  dough  is 
put  in,  and  kept  so  until  they  are  baked,  which 
will  take  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  The 
flour  should  be  simply  stirred  up  with  cold 
water  to  such  a  consistency  as  to  just  allow 
of  its  being  readily  dipped  into  the  pans  with 
a  spoon.  Each  one  can  soon  learn  by  experi- 
ence the  right  thickness  of  the  dough.  Bread 
made  according  to  the  above  directions  should 
be  light,  sweet,  nutritious,  and  easily  digested, 
and  is  best  eaten  warm  from  the  oven.  It  is 
unquestionably  the  bett  bread  in  the  world  if 
rightly  made.  If  it  is  heavy  and  sticky  it  is 
not  fit  to  eat  Aerated  bread  can  only  be 
made  on  a  large  scale  and  by  machinery. 

How   to  Reduce   Corpulency.— 

'' Please  give  directions  how  to  reduce  the 
quantity  of  fat  when  one  has  an  excess  of  it  ?" 
A  diet  composed  largely  or  wholly  of  lean 
meats  will  undoubtedly  strongly  tend  to  re- 
duce fatness,  as  will  also  the  taking  of  large 
quantities  of  vinegar  ;  but  there  is  a  hotter 
^2iy_^ne  which  will  accomplish  the  same  re- 
sult, and  leave  the  system  in  a  healthier  con- 
dition afterward.  The  diet  should  consist 
largely  of  acid  and  sub-acid  fruits,  and  such 
vegetables  as  beans,  peas,  tomatoes,  cabbage, 
spinach,  and  asparagus.  Very  little  bread 
should  be  eaten,  unless  it  is  mainly  composed 
of  wheat  bran.  If  the  patient  is  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  meat,  h^  may  eat  moderately  of 
lean  beef  .or  mutton  and  the  least  oily  kinds 
of  fish.  Fat  meats,  butter,  grayies,  soups, 
sugar,  milk,  the  sweeter  fruits,  beets,  turnips, 
potatoes,  rice,  and  farinaceous  food  generally, 
should  be  avoided.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
over-eat.  Two  meals  per  day  is  sufficient. 
The  patient  should  take  as  much  active,  out- 
of-door  exercise  daily  as  he  can  endure,  and, 
if  possible,  perspire  freely.  I  he  can  not  ex- 
ercise so  as  to  perspire  freely  every  day,  he 
should  take  Turkish  baths,  vapor  baths,  or 
packs  as  cften  as  he  can  bear  them.  The 
Turkish  bath,  with  a  vigorous  shampooing,  is 
always  to  be  preferred  when  attainable.  He 
should  sleep  upon  a  hard  bed,  in  a  well-venti- 
lated, eool  room,  and  upon  rising  take  a  cold 


towel  bath,  followed  by  a  vigorous  rubbing, 
with  a  coarse,  dry  towel,  of  the  whole  surface 
of  the  body.  The  rubbing  should  be  repeated 
upon  retiring  at  night.  He  should  not  sleep 
over  seven  hours  during  the  night,  and  not  a 
wink  during  the  day.  He  should  drink  noth- 
ing but  water,  and  as  little  as  possible  of  that. 
The  above  course,  strictly  followed,  will  effect 
the  desired  result,  and  at  the  same  time  greatly 
improve  the  general  health  and  strength. 

A  Question  in  Piiysiolosy.— '' I  am 

a  reader  of  your  valuable  journal.  The  Her- 
ald OF  Health,  and  am  much  pleased  with 
its  contents.  I  would  very  much  like  to  see 
your  views  on  the  following  question  in  Ihys- 
iology.  In  Prof.  J.  W.  Draper's  work  on 
'Human  Physiology,'  7th  edition,  page  60, 
chapter  on  Digestion,  I  find  the  following : 
"  The  digestive  power  of  this  juice"  (the  gas- 
tric juice)  "  is  impeded  by  the  presence  of  al- 
most any  alkaline  salt.  To  this  remark  com- 
mon salt  offers  no  exception.  It  is  owitig  to  its 
tdkaiinity  that  saliva  injures  the  digesting  power 
of  gastric  juice.  On  the  contrary ^  that  power  is 
very  much  increased  by  the  presence  of  fat"  etc. 

The  italicized  portions  of  the  quotation  are 
what  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to.  If  sa- 
liva is  an  injurious  element  in  the  digestive 
process,  Nature  is  at  fault,  apparently,  or  else 
the  American  process  of  bolting  the  food  whole 
is  a  proper  one,  for  the  inference  from  the  quo- 
tation is,  that  the  less  saliva  we  get  into  our 
stomach  the  better  for  digestion.  And  again, 
fat  meats  ought  to  be  particuarly  servkeable 
for  dyspeptics." 

If  the  above  extract  was  a  fair  sample  of 
Prof.  Draper's  Physiology  (which  it  is  not),  it 
shquld  at  once  be  consigned  to  oblivion.  The 
statements  that  the  presence  of  saliva  lessens 
the  digesting  power  of  the  gastric  juice,  while 
fat  increases  it,  are  so  manifestly  false,  that  it 
hardly  |eems  worth  while  to  correct  them. 
The  opposite  Ls  true  in  each  instance.  If  the 
first  statement  is  true,  then  the  Lord  evidently 
made  a  serious  mistake  in  creating  the  salivary 
glands  for  the  secretion  of  the  saliva.  Thou- 
sands of  dyspeptics  know  from  experience 
that  the  longer  they  chew  their  food,  and  the 
more  saliva  there  is  mixed  with  it,  the  easier 
it  digests  in  the  stomach,  and  that  the  more 
fat  they  eat,  the  more  they  are  troubled  with 
indigestion. 
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THE  PUBLISriERS'  DEPARTMENT. 


Notice  to  Our  Correspondents.— 

'fhe  following  hints  to  oorrcspondenti  should  be  obaerred 
in  writing  to  iu : 

1.  Always  attach  name,  Post  Office,  County,  and  State 

to  your  letter. 

2.  Send  Moket  by  Check  on  Tfcw  York,  or  by  Fostofflce 

MoDey  Order.  li'  this  is  impossible,  inclose  Bills  and 
ret^ister  Letter. 

3.  Caxada  Ai«d  New  Yobs  Cttt  SoBscniBzas  should  send 

12  cenU  extra,  with  which  to  prepay  postage  on  sub- 
scriptiona  to  Tne  Herald  of  Health. 

4.  Hemembeb,  if  you  are  entitled  to  a  Premixmi,  to  order 

It  when  you  send  the  Club,  and  inform  us  how  it  is  to 
bo  sent. 

5.  RncEUBBB  THAT  ws  VOW  omt  the  Empire  Sewing 

Maeh  ine  as  a  prem ium.  It  is  guaranteed  to  give  good 
satisfactioD. 

6.  Rkmkmbkk  to  sBifD  in  Clube  early. 

7.  Bbmexbeb  to  look  at  our  Premium  List  and  Book 

List,  and  see  exactly  what  we  give  and  have  for  sale. 

8.  Remembbb  that  for  the  names  and  addresses  ot  25 

person?,  either  invalids  or  fiiends  of  Temperance  and 
Health  Reform,  we  give  Prof.  Wilson's  book  on  the 
Turkish  Bath.    It  contains  72  pages. 

9.  Stamps  should  be  sent  to  prepay  postage  on  letters  that 

require  an  answer. 

10.  Those  who  wont  a  good  S/riromUtr,  Parlor  Qymna- 
sium^  or  Filler  for  making  their  water  clean,  will  find 
the  pr.ces  in  another  column. 

11.  iMTALros  from  all  parts  ot  the  country  are  iSTited  to 
write  to  us  for  our  circular,  and  foU  partieulars  as  to 
Treatment  or  Board  in  the  Hygienic  Institution, 
See  atlvertisement  elsewhere. 

12.  See  List  of  Books  elsewhere. 

• 

The  Address  Label.— By  this  method 

our  subi«cribcrs  can  keep  their  own  accounts  as  to  when 
their  terms  o1  subscription  cloae;  for  instance,  if  the 
printed  slip  has  *"  De70,"  or  *'  Je71 "  added  to  the  name, 
it  signifies  that  the  subscriber's  term  of  subscription  ex- 
pires with  the  December  number  of  1870,  or  the  June 
number  of  1671,  and  so  on  e<  leg. 

How  to  Send  Money.— in  making 

remittances  for  subsoriptions,  alwa3rs  procure  a  draft  on 
l^ew  York,  or  a  Potioffice  Money  Order,  if  possible. 
Where  neither  of  these  can  be  procured,  send  the  money, 
hut  in  a  Ilfgittered  letter.  The  present  registration  sys- 
tem has  been  found  by  the  postal  authorities  tO|be  virtu- 
ally an  absolute  protection  against  losses  by  mall.  JiU 
Postmasters  are  obliged  to  register  letters  whenever  re- 
tuested  to  do  so. 

Clubs  of  Twenty-five.— Any  person 
./ho  will  send  us  at  on :;  timer  twenty*five  new  subscribers 
to  this  monthly,  shall  have  them  for  Twenty-five  Dollars. 
Remember  they  must  be  new  subscribers,  and  all  be  sent 
at  one  time. 

Onr  Premiums.— We  shall  be  careful  to 
send  out  as  Premiums  nothing  which  is  not  all  that  we 
claim  for  it  in  value.  No  cheap,  second-hand,  or  indiffer 
ent  article  will  be  used. 


CLVBBZxra 

WITH    OTHER    MAGAZINES. 

We  will  send  THE  HERALD  OP  HEALTH KoAtat^ 
one  of  the  following  Journals  one  year  for  tlie  sum  be 
low  mentioned.  The  order  and  money  for  both  mutlM 
sent  at  the  same  time. 

THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH,  $2  00,  and 

Atlantic  Monthly $1  00  for  $5  « 

Harpers*  Monthly 4  00  for  5« 

Harpers*   Basar 4  00  for  $M 

Harpers*  Weekly 4  00  for   I  M 

Phrenological  Journal ^ 3  00  for  4  M 

Our  Young  Folk? ..  2  00  for   SN 

.  New  York  Tribune 2  00  for  8  tS 

American  Agriculturist ..^.....  1  50  for  3  01 

Cash  Clubbing   Rates. 

1  Subscriber . . .-..$  3  <V 

4  Subscribers........ . .............. — ...    7  (0 

10  Subscribers 14  » 

25  Subscribers — —  2S  CO 

SingU  yumherSf,  20  csnte. 

Address  WOOD  &  HOLBROOK,  Publishers, 

15  Laight  Sueet,  New  York. 

Books    C.    0«    D- — Partiefl   who   order 

books  will  find  it  cheaper  to  send  the  money  with  tbt 
order,  than  to  order  C.  O.  B.,  as  in  thia  case  the  cost  of 
collection  will  be  added  to  the  bill.  This  is  consideiaUe, 
when  the  money  has  to  be  retnmed  f^om  a  distant  point. 
Those  who  order  G.  0.  D.,  should  send  one-fourih  the 
value  of  the  order  in  advance  to  insure  prompt  attention. 

Caution. — Our  friends  in  writing  to  ns 
will  please  be  very  particular  and  give  Postoffice,  County 
and  State  with  every  letter,  and  not  depend  on  ns  to  re» 
member  where  they  live,  though  they  may  have  toid  ns  a 
hundred  times.  Those  who  think  we  csn  turn  to  our 
books  and  find  their  names  and  address  without  trouble, 
are  quite  mistaken. 

Home*  Treatment.— Invalids  wishing 

prescriptions  for  homo  treatment  can  have  tfaAn  for  Plve 
nollars.  They  should  seed  ftill  particulars  of  their  cases. 
Any  person  sending  five  new  subscribers  to  Tna  Hekals 
OP  Health  and  Ten  Dollars,  will,  if  he  does  not  choose 
ot^'or  premiums,  be  entitled  to  a  prescription  lor  treat- 
ment free. 

Talks  to  My  Patients.— Mrs.  Glca^ 

son*s  book,  sdvortiaed  and  noticed  elsewhere,  is  meeting 
with  a  good  sale.  We  can  supply  it  to  subecribezs  asd 
agents  in  any  quantity.  A  good  many  ladies  are  selling 
it  with  success.  We  should  like  to  >ave  in  every  town 
a  good  Lady  Agent.  For  particnlan  of  agency,  write 
to  the  Publishers. 

Wanted. — ^Will  onr  readers  ploase  send  ns 
brief  item<<  of  news  and  experience  referring  to  Health  and 
Physical  Culture  topics.  Make  them  pointed  and  practi- 
cal, and  we  will  publish  them  for  the  benefit  of  otheit. 
Do  not  mU  them  up  with  busineai  or  personal  mattos, 
but  on  separtite  Kheets  of  paper  and  in  readiness  for  the 
Printer. 
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